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Letters 


Public Transport 

Sir—T he remark that London's public trans¬ 
port system is “at least as good as that of 
any other great city in the world ” (December 
10th) is false. Moscow's public transport 
system is better. In Moscow public trans¬ 
port is more frequent, quicker, cheaper, 
works longer hours (from 6 a.m. to 12.30 a.m. 
on normal days, and until 2 a.m. on public 
holidays) and cleaner (compared to the 
Moscow metro London's underground 
stations, covered in litter, especially cigarette 
ends, are filthy) than in London. 

The main reasons for this are the much 
higher population density in Moscow; the 
fact that the discrepancy between private and 
social costs is ignored when planning and 
organising public transport in London (even 
the celebrated Victoria line study was carried 
out after it had been decided to build the 
Victoria line) ; and the much smaller number 
of private cars in Moscow. Subsidiary factors 
are the wide roads in Moscow ; the absence 
of conductors and ticket collectors (if Lon¬ 
don’s public transport were free and the costs 
met from the rates it would be possible to 
reduce costs by abolishing these people); and 
the good wages paid to bus drivers (higher 
than those received by lawyers, doctors or 
teachers). Th® negative attitude of London 
bus d«*crs to their work, c.g., bunching, 
largely stems from their low wages. 

It is only fair to point out that most 
Londoners would find travelling on a 
Moscow bus, which is normally quite 
literally jammed solid, terribly uncomfortable, 
but I prefer it to standing in a queue for 
fifteen minutes, as can often happen in outer 
London.—Yours faithfully, M. J. Eli.man 
Moscow State University 


Mergers 

Sir—T he attitude towards business consoli¬ 
dation which pervades your issue of 
December 17th is depressing. You declare 
America may have but one jet-engine maker 
and three airframe manufacturers. The 
sooner the already gigantic firms merge, the 
better. You calmly anticipate a Leyland- 
BMC merger in Britain. France has a 
“ booming '* auto industry presumably be¬ 
cause Renault and Peugeot have “ merged 
to produce a powerful, logical unit.” Poor 
Citroen 1 It is “specially serious” that she 
has not gone running to solve all her pro¬ 
blems with consolidation. Perhaps Ford or 
somebody will save the day and buy her. 

This attitude is unworthy of a liberal 
economic journal. Oligopoly in hard-goods 
industries is no blessing once the companies 
reach the minimum size for efiicient produc¬ 
tion. In automobiles, Rover’s £80 million 
satisfies this criterion; and in jet engines, 
there is enough demand to keep General 
Electric, Prau and Whitney and Rolls-Royce 
quite busy. Your suggestion that the 
American government subsidise General 
Electric is ludicrous; at the moment it would 
make more sense for GE to subsidise the 
govemhient. 

Jgpefare succumbing* to a philosophy of in¬ 


dustrial giantism you must answer this ques¬ 
tion. If companies can instantly solve their 
problems by combining to increase their 
monopolistic power, where is the long-run 
incentive for efficiency and innovation? 

Managers are not angels. Remember the 
Wcstinghouse-GE scandal a few years back, 
when executives were convicted of price- 
fixing in a number of industrial goods. Judg¬ 
ing by your editorial attitude, the companies’ 
wisest move would have been to plead that 
the market was not big enough for both of 
them, merge, and then pursue their monopoly 
pricing with impunity.—Yours faithfully, 

Michaei. Sweeney 
*tanfot d l r nivet si / \\ ('ah fornia 


American Economy 

Sif^—I t would be amusing if your paper did 
not have the wide influence it does for some¬ 
one who knows the facts to read (November 
19th' that Walter Heller “ would probably 
deny that there was anything particularly 
ironic in his making com/non cause with the 
most conservative elements in the Federal 
Reserve those who resisted to the end the 
1964 tac cut of which he was the foremost 
proponent.” It is clear from the context of 
the paragraph that the last-ditch resisters 
were Alfr*d Ilaycs and Chairman William 
Martin. 

The anni'il report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Ne\^ York for 1962 carries an intro¬ 
ductory letter signed by Alfred Hayes (dated 
February 27, 1063) stating: “New measures 
extending far beyond the narrow sphere of 
monetary policj \vcre clearly required. In 
particular, the need for tax reduction and 
the urgent requirement for specific additional 
measures to correct our balance-ol‘-payments 
deficit were high or. the agenda of unfinished 
business.” The report itself gives more 
analysis to support the view that tax cuts 
were advisable, concluding: “ As 1962 drew 
to a close . . . fiscal policy, specifically a 
reduction in federal ta< rates, stood out as 
a desirable method of providing enduring 
benefits through a less burdensome tax 
structure, and thereby stimulating more rapid 
economic growth and reducing unemploy¬ 
ment.” Thus, to put Mr Hayes in with 
“ those who resisted to the end the 1964 tax 
cut ” is an obvious injustice. 

Nor is there anything so strange about Mr 
Hayes's early espousal of the tax cut. Most 
of us at this bank are persuaded that when 
monetary and fiscal policies work in the same 
direction they add to each other's effective¬ 
ness. It is by precisely the same reasoning 
that in 1966 wc have been urging a tax 
incica.sc.—Yours faithfully, 

Thomas O Wa\ge 
Federal Reserve Bank ol New York 
W tv York 


Eating in Haste ... 

Sir —The writer of your article “ Posh Nosh *’ 
(December 24th) has made some very retro¬ 
grade suggestions that the Michelin Guide 
to France should attempt to classify the 
“ atmosphere ” of a restaurant as well as the 
quality of its cuisine and, worse still, that it 
should indicate ‘ f where one can get a quick 
meal.” Surely one of the chief delights of 
France is that food is still of prime import¬ 
ance in life and to enjoy good food takes 
time ? 

Two of the greatest enemies to an improve¬ 
ment in restaurants in this country are the 
attempts to create atmosphere by decor and 


gimmickry at the expense of the food, and^ 
our quick meal habits which not only pre-J; 
vent a proper appreciation of the meal by die * 
eater but make it impossible for the cheff, 
to give of his best. Heaven forbid that we? 
should try to urge our own shortcomings on ( 
the French! —Yours faithfully, c, 

London , EC4 G. B. Crosfield] 


Drunken Drivers I 

Sir —Your suggestion (December 31 si) thw 
magistrates must impose stiff fines fcl^ 
drunken driving overlooks the fact that trf;- 
bibulous driver who knows the ropet - 
does not go before the magistrates. rfi 
demands a jury, knowing that on all 10J 
many juries there are one or two jurors whf y 
have their own reasons for being hroadi 
minded about drunken drivers. Only whe: 
we have majority verdicts will this loophol 
be stopped. y 

After all, it was a Scotsman who remarke L ' 
that if they did not have majority verdici 
it would be almost impossible to get a cor 
viction for drunken driving in Scotland.-; 
Yours faithfully, H. B. Barwis^ 

Wheaildv, Oxfotd i 

f 

American Investment j 
in Europe 

Sir —The statement in the Business Brie;^ 
of December 17th that “the stock of Euro-j 
pean investment in the United Stales is larger 
than that of the United States in Europe ” 
appears to be somewhat misleading, though / 
based on statistics published by the American i 
Department of Commerce. The statistical 
excess of European investment is largely th$ 
result of different methods of evaluation fi# 
different types of investment. * 

One third of the European investment if 
America is accounted lor by investments h 
corporate stocks whuh are shown at markjf 
prices and therefore appear at the end \ 
1965 with an amount which probably we) 
exceeds double its cost price. American 
vestments in corporate stocks in Europl ' 
against this, are relatively small. On tht 
other hand the 47 per cent of American inf. 
vestments in Europe which are so-calleo 
“ direct investments ”—and in their ccay 
nomic nature similar to holdings cf 
corporate stocks—arc shown at book value# 

By whatever method measured the mark' 
value of these direct investments certain 
exceeded in 1965 their book value by mar ' 
billion dollars. 1 ' 

The fall in American sLock market valu^ •? 
together with the new direct investment 1$ 
American corporations in Europe should haid * 
narrowed in 1966 even the statistical ga) 
between European investments in the Unite/ 
States and United States investments ij£ ; 
Europe. "V 

The relative value of the two types ' C I 
investment can also be illustrated by com [ 
parison of the income derived from them.L. 
American income received from investment^ 
in Europe amounted in 1965 to $1216 milliouj- 
(1964, $1059 million) as against an inconr 
of western Europe from its apparently largf 
investments in America of only $885 millio 
(1964, $778 million). In addition Americ 
received in 1965 $361 million as fees an 
royalties from direct investments in Eurq 
An additional $400 million of undistribu 
income was left in European subsidiaries! 
brandies) by American investors.—Yoo 
faithfully, J. F. 

Ramot-Gan , Israel 
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phNAGEMEMT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER _ u-/.» how r yjjoja 


Home Counties 


GROUP 

FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 


c. C7.000 



This is a new post ultimately carrying 
membership of the main Board of a progres¬ 
sive and well-diversified industrial group, 
with an ambitious, but realistic, programme 
of growth. The holder will be responsible 
for directing the financial and accounting 
activities of the parent company and for 
co-ordinating and controlling them in the 
constituent units. His duties will include 
potential acquisition investigation and sale 
of companies, the raising of new capital, 
and so on. 

For this key appointment a well-qualified 
accountant is required. He should have had 
appropriate industrial experience at senior 
level in a successful large company using 
the most modern techniques in financial 
analysis, measurement and control. He must 
have the ability to think and act fast and 
accurately and the personality and tem¬ 
perament to work well in a team. The 
preferred age is 35 to 45, but an outstanding 
man in his late forties would be considered. 

Please write, in confidence, to: 

R. £ Brown ( Ref. B/897/68), 
Appointments Division, 

P-E Consulting Group Limited 
12 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, 
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How to start a business 
in Australia or New Zealand 
when you’re 12,000 miles away: 



That’s the number of the bank of new south 
WALES in Threadneedle Street. Get in touch 
with us and let us help you solve your prob¬ 
lems. It’s not for nothing th at we are the largest 
trading bank in Australia and New Zealand. 


Australasia is our business and has been for 
149 years. We have fact son this, figures on that. 
In London we can provide information on 
most things, from buildingcosts in Melbourne 
^arbour dues in Sydney and even the rain- 
n Alice Springs! And we have more than 
)offices and a staff of about 14,000through¬ 



out Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua/ 
New Guinea. So, if a little expert knowledge 
is all that’s keeping you from starting a busi¬ 
ness 1 2,000 miles aw 7 ay—ring the BANK OF NEW 
south wales. You may be calling London... 
but you’ll be hearing the voice of Australasia. 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

on top down under 

main LONDON onier: 29Threadneedle Sr CC2. Pho;u: london wa/.l4020 

(INCORPORATED IN AUSTRALIA W1 I H MM11 FD Li a BIUTY) 
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If vour secretary has 
the audacity to arrange your 
. flight by Alitalia 
without consulting you*** 

Give her a raise* 



Obviously she cares very much about your comfort. Must do, to book you 
on an international airline with such modern jets, such carefully 
planned schedules. 89 cities on six continents are served by Alitalia. 
Cities like "lokyo, Sydney, New York, Lima, Johannesburg and many 
African destinations arc now only hours away. Hours you can spend 
working or relaxing: in the easy assurance of reliable and efficient service. 

Remind your secretary of that when you give her that raise. 
And if money means nothing to her, take her along on your next trip. 

Your wife too, of course* 

Your travel agent knows about Alitalia. See him today for all the details. Or call at 
Alitalia's offices in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester or Dublin. 
A.sk Alitalia about their Sales Incentive Plan, It could mean greater profit? for you. 
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safety doesn’t 

Don’t melt with pity. The pain will soon 
disappear. But the protection of the vaccine will 
help the child to grow up in a world in which not 
only medicines and vaccines, but also electronics 
arc called upon to protect. The history of 
Philips is so eloquent in this respect. It began 
75 years ago with simple incandescent lamps. 

Now Philips produce numerous types of lamps, 
many of them contributing to safety. 

Also, Philips telecontrol equipment, radar. 

X-ray units and closed-circuit television help 
to make the world a safer place. The knowledge 
that human lives may be at stake has always 
stimulated Philips to give their products 
the highest dependability. Humanitarianism? 

Yes. But also sound business-sense. 


To nourish, to relax, to communicate. 


To emphasize their involvement in these basic human 
activities, and to mark their 73 th anniversary. 

Philips have built a permanent exhibition building, 
tailed EVOLUON, at Eindhoven in Holland. 



Afi 
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WOOLWICH 
PAYS MORE 

from January 1st 



A 



ip 


4/0 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
That’s equal to getting 



if you pay tax at the standard rate 

The Woolwich is here to help you 


EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY 

Chief Office: Equitable House, London, S.E.18. 

Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
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Esso serves 

civil engineering, 

the textile industry, 

the motor manufacturers, 

shil>buihl ing, papermaking, 

cake making, road builders, 

agriculture, steel, 

cement, machine tools, the, 

Uncle Tom Cobley 

Company 

and ali 


(Ssso) 


A Name /or Energy 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


ACCRA 1-19 FEBRUARY 1967 


Trade opportunities in Ghana 


The GHANA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR offers 
international traders an unprecedented opportunity of 
exploring trade and investment opportunities in GHANA. 

The Fair can open up to you an enormous opportunity 
for goods such as agricultural machinery and specialised 
industrial plant. The Fair site is about £ mile away from 
luxurious, sandy white beaches, and only 3 miles 
from the centre of Accra. We're not suggesting that 
you mix business with pleasure, but you’ll be 
ideally situated if you want to relax for a few hours... 

0 Import Licences will be issued to cover business tiansacted 
at the Fair. 

£ Seminars on African Development will be held in Accra during 
the Fair. They will be attended by experts from all over Africa. 

Q One million visitors to the Fair are expected from Ghana, 

Africa and the rest of the world. 

Ghana is rapidly developing into the commercial centre of West Africa. 

It will pay to exhibit your products at the Ghana International Trade Fair 1967. 

For detailed information please contact: 

GHANA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 

MINISTRY OF TRADE, P.O. BOX M.47, ACCRA, GHANA. 
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The Man with the Whaam 


P ri sidlnt Johnson’s trouble is that he is the last of his 
kind. He is the last frontiersman who will sit in the White 
House ; the last real westerner, born of the old west and the 
old south. He has the defects of the frontier breed. He does 
not have a subtle mind, he can be brutal, there is no polish 
about him. He also has its virtues. He has roots, he is 
resourceful, he has coursfge in adversity and enough will-power 
for ten men. For good or ill, he really is the man in the pilot's 
seat in Roy Lichtenstein’s pop-painting: the man with the 
whaam. The virtues are bigger than the defects: men like 
this have given a lot to America, and to the world; and what 
does polish matter? But that is beside the point. The United 
States will never again have a president quite like Mr Johnson, 
from a background like his and with a temperament like his, 
because the United States has changed. It has left the frontier 
behind. It has bred a different kind of people. If there ever 
was such a thing as a log-cabin president, Mr Johnson is the 
last of them. 

This is what lies behind the slump in Mr Johnson's popu¬ 
larity, and the criticism of the way he handles the Vietnam 
war. In the past twenty years the United States has taken on 
the character that it will keep for the rest of the century. The 
Americans have become an urban, middle-class people whose 
universities turn out huge numbers of bouncy young intellec¬ 
tuals and whose industry depends on a stunningly sophisticated 
technology. 

There is nothing wrong with that. Russia will go the same 
way in the coming generation, and a good thing for the peace 
of the world too. It would be an even better thing for peace 
if Chairman Mao would give up his yen for perpetual revolu¬ 
tion and let China start to move in the same direction. But 
a nation of sophisticated urban intellectuals is not a nation of 
Lyndon Johnsons. From the 1970s on, and maybe sooner, 
the new America is going to choose its leaders from among its 
own kind. That is why so many Americans fell in love with 
John Kennedy, and still chase his ghost in his brother Robert. 
It is why so many of them are puzzled by Mr Johnson, and 
mistrustful of him. It is significant that the angriest opposition 
to this non-intellectual non-middle-class Texan comes ftom 
the middle-class intellectuals of the north-eastern cities. The 
credibility gap is really a gap between two kinds of American 
—between the kind most of them used to be, and the kind 
most of them are now. 

nnite accounts fotthe way things have gone 


wrong. Mr Johnson has carried the country with him in each 
successive stage of the war in Vietnam. He has carried most 
people with him in his legislation to help negroes—more 
people, at any rate, than are supporting him in the current 
opinion polls. None of the policies he is responsible for is 
quite as suspect as he is himself just now. It is not what he 
does, it’s the way he does it. 

This is where the real trouble is. Mr Johnson has brought 
his very special style of politics into the White House and in 
the America of the 1960s it hasn’t come off. The style worked 
fine in Texas. It worked superbly in the Senate. It has not 
worked in the White House because thi Americans now expect 
a greater degree of openness from their presidents than they 
expect from congressmen or state politicians. It may be 
unreasonable, but they expect it. They want a president who 
will explain what he is up to, and why, as frankly as the 
national interest allows him to. Presidential power must not 
only work, it must be seen at work. And though Mr Johnson 
has many qualities, openness is not one of diem. 

His first instinct in a difficulty is to bluff his way through, 
and in America that is extraordinarily difficult. The President 
has made himself look foolish by not saying three months ago 
about the bombing of North Vietnam what he said last week¬ 
end : that some Chilians were getting killed, and he regretred 
it, but that it was not a deliberate policy. He irritates people 
by his secretiveness, and by his habit of changing his plana 
if he thinks someone has guessed what he wants to do. Above 
all, he has offended some people he cannot afford to offend 
by playing his cards too close to his chest. The only explana¬ 
tion of the personal hostility Mr Walter Lippmann and Mr 
James Rcston show towards him is that he has presumably 
told them in private that he was going to do one thing, and then 
done something different. Every leader must to some extent 
be all things to all men. That is how General de Gaulle 
consolidated his power, and Mr Wilson got to the top. 
It is just much harder to get away with in America. And 
Mr Johnson does not have the one knack that might have 
helped him get away with it. He does not have Mr Wilson's 
flair for charming the birds off the trees in front of a television 
camera, which means that he cannot appeal to public opinion 
over.die heads of the press pundits. It is one more prqof 
that he is not the all-round contemporary American. „ . ' 

But Mr Johnson is not willingly going to stay an also- 
ran in the popularity stakes. He is the most resourceful 
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political strategic of his generation. He knows that mid-way 
between elections is the right time for a country's leader to 
be unpopular, because by then he has done the necessary 
things that the electorate would be too lazy or too nervous 
to do if they were not prodded and pulled into doing them. 
Mr Johnson can now be expected to start the attempt to regain 
his lost support. 

And here his personal qualities are going to be very 
important indeed. The one way he can more or less guarantee 
getting re-elected in November 1968 is by doing something 
about Vietnam. This means that by 1968 he must either 
have got a peace settlement in which the communists renounce 
the use of force in South Vietnam ; or at least have lowered 
the level of the fighting while he pursues the search for a 
settlement. To do either of these things will involve some 
pretty delicate negotiating—with Russia, with U Thant and 
quite possibly with North Vietnam too. It is essential that 
in these behind-the-scenes negotiations, e\en if the public 
cannot be told what is going on, Mr Johnson should be 
completely open with the men he is actually negotiating with. 

The Vietnam war is poised between two possibilities. It 
could take a turn for the better in 1967, and the big fighting 
might even be ended completely. But if it does not get 
better it is going to get worse. The last week of the old year 
saw the start of the attempt to clear the Vietcong out of the 
Mekong delta, wirh the dropping of South Vietnamese para¬ 
troops in one of the forest bases the Vietcong operate from. 
American troops will move into the delta later on. It is going 
to be a messy business. But only when the delta is more or 
less cleared—it contains half of South Vietnam’s population 
—will it be possible for the allies to move over to the defensive, 
and so lower the intensity of the fighting, without lea\ ing the 
Vietcong on top. And while this is going on in the south 
Mr Johnson will be under mounting pressure from the rough 
guys who want to use the full weight of American air power 
against the north. So far he has not yielded more than an 
inch or two to their pressure. A man to whom digging his 
heels in wasn’t second nature might well have given way. 
The 7 Migs shot down on Monday may help him to keep 
his heels dug in. But it is dear that the bulk of public opinion 
in America is for using more air power against the north, 
not less. It is still possible that men like Mr Mendel Rivers 
will get more of their way. Then it really would be wham. 

Must it be ? The alternative lies in the probing that has 
been going on between the Americans and the Russians since 
the autumn, and between the Americans and U Thant since 
Mr Goldberg’s letter to the Secretary-General on December 
19th. Some people in the State Department think the talks 
with the Russians will never get anywhere ; they believe the 
Russians are not really interested in a settlement because it 
suits them very well for a third of America’s army to be tied 
up in a battle on China’s borders. Some of Mr Johnson’s 
critics think he is not serious about negotiations either. But 
most people believe that Russia and America are genuinely 
interested in trying to strike an agreement, and that the half¬ 
negotiations that are going on, with U Thant now in too, are 
serious. The question the Americans are trying to get an 
answer to is straightforward. Are the communists ready to 
accept a settlement in which South Vietnam could stay non¬ 
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communist, but in return North Vietnam would be spared 
further damage and the Americans would pull their army out 
of the south ? 

U Thant gave his answer on December 31st. He said that 
the United States should first stop bombing the north, and 
that he 41 felt hopeful ” that “ some favourable developments” 
might then follow. That is exactly what a lot of European 
communists have been saying in private this winter. It is 
very vague. That is Mr Johnson’s problem. His next major 
decision is whether, and how, he can call the bombers off. 

It is not an easy decision ; he will face the fury of the 
whammers if he does stop the bombing. And it has not been 
made any easier by the row that has followed the discovery 
that civilians ate getting killed by the bombs. By now it 
should be clear that this is a side issue. The Administration 
has made an ass of itsell by not admitting much "earlier what 
it knew perfectly well, that some ol the bombs were missing 
their targets. The American command in Saigon handles 
these things better* when a village is bombed by mistake, it 
admits if. But the number of civilians getting killed in the 
north is plainly small. II the death-roll was a big one, the 
North Vietnamese would be giving the score day by day, just 
as the British did during the blitz. This is not the deliberate 
“ intimidation of the civilian population ” that Mr Shinwell 
says it was (see the article below). The Americans would be 
wrong it they went in for the blatant terror-bombing the 
British went in for after 1942 in Germany. They would 
be wrong if they lengthened their list of targets to include 
things like back-street factories that would make large-scale 
destruction inevitable. But it would also be wrong to expect 
them to give up their attempt to limit North Vietnam’s war¬ 
making capacity just because of the small, indeed amazingly 
small, number of casualties it is now causing. 

This does not mean that the bombing should not be called 
off if there is something to be gained by calling it off. Mr 
Johnson is a man willing to take a gamble. Before 1967 is 
much older he may take the gamble of stopping the bombing; 
but it will be in the expectation of getting something in 
return. It is possible that the North Vietnamese themselves 
will privately pass the word that they are willing to pull 
their troops out of the south. Mr Pham Van Dong’s interview 
this week with Mr Harrison Salisbury, with its hint of a 
softening on the famous four points, could be a step in that 
direction. Alternatively the Russians or U Thant, or both 
could come up with some solid evidence—better than just 
“ feeling hopeful ”—that the North Vietnamese will become 
more reasonable once the bombing has stopped. Either would 
be a sufficient reason for the bombers to be called back by 
sundown. 

The way would then be opened to a mutual de-escalation, 
and to negotiations for ending the fighting altogether. Most 
of the pieces of the jigsaw are there. Putting them together— 
and finding the one big piece that is still elusive, which is a 
change of mind in North Vietnam—is going to require some 
skilful diplomacy. It would be a decisive failure on Mr 
Johnson’s part if he muffed it. But it will also be a failure 
on his critics’ part if they do not recognise the courage with 
which he has stood by his country’s responsibilities in Asia. 


Why George Did It 


Mr Brown has a good record on 
Vietnam; but Labour is very 
restless just now 


’3 diplomatic initiative has been widely ridiculed lished Mr Harrison Salisbtify v s accounts of civilian casualties 
e more .than an ill-judged, hastily devised front American bombing in North Vietnam. On the Friday 
.primarily to appease Labour’s left wing, morning the London Times published a tetter from three 
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to protest at this “further escalation” of the war and to call 
for an emergency meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly. The same night came Mr Brown's move. 

Up to that moment Mr Brown had a very good record 
on Vietnam. In his five months at the Foreign Office, he 
had been putting in some useful, unacknowledged work. At 
the Labour party conference in October he spelled out a 
long and detailed plan for a settlement. On his visit to 
Moscow he was in a position to conduct soundings which 
may yet prove to have sent back significant echoes. At 
Westminster he has refused to be influenced into denouncing 
the Americans, partly because he is known to feel that 
President Johnson has shown courage in not giving way 
to the very strong pressures on him to escalate the war still 
further. No British minister could hope to achieve much over 
Vietnam, but Mr Brown has tried to do something; he has, 
until now, tried very sensibly ; and he has been self-effacing in 
his efforts. 

He can still fairly claim that his latest move i-; not incon¬ 
sistent with his earlier attitudes. His new proposal did not 
go nearly as far as some Labour critics would have liked. 
He made no complaint against the Americans, merely appeal¬ 
ing to both sides to come to the conference table, and offering 
British assistance. As for the timing, Mr Brown can very 
reasonably argue that if the picsent truce season is allowed 
to pass without some real advance towards a settlement, then 
long before next Christmas Mr Johnson may be obliged to 
step up the attacks on North Vietnam. 

But the international test of Mr Brown’s initiative must 
be: did it have any chance of being accepted? Making 
every allowance for greater flexibility both in Moscow and 
Washington the answer must be no. Certainly it is an extra, 
public pressure on Hanoi to come round towards negotiations 
some time ; but the pressures that matter much more are the 
invisible ones that the Russians, in particular, seem to have 
been applying up to now. Certainly the United States promptly 
agreed to the conference and the North Vietnamese refused 
(as Mr Brown must have expected). It reiterates a useful 
debating point; but that, in itself, raises the suspicion that the 
move would never have been made if Mr Brown did not have 
at least half an eye on the Labour party. 

The three MPs who signed the letter to the Times were 
Mr Shinwell, Mr Philip Noel-Baker and Mr Mendelson. Mr 
Mendelson can be regarded as the spokesman for the extreme 
left, Mr Noel-Baker (a Nobel peace prize winner) as an 
honourable figure living rather sadly in his League of Nations 
past. But Mr Shinwell is a serious political proposition. He 
is chairman of the Parliamentary Labour party, the official link 
between the backbenchers and the Government. He is 81, 
but there is precious little wrong with his political reflexes. If 
Mr Shinwell is prepared to join with Messrs Mendelson and 
Nocl-Baker in condemning American policy in Vietnam (even 
if he later also condemned the communists), then it is a 
pretty safe bet that this is a view widely held in the 
Labour party. 


Now It's Coming Out 

O N television, on Wednesday night, the British public saw 
Donald Campbell's Bluebird rise in the air and smash 
to pieces on Coniston Water, killing its -pilot in the moment 
that the world water-speed record lay before him. 1 These 
seconds of stunning, actuality are what daily newspapers are 
really up against. They are not in the same league-*-aiid when 


To American opinion, even that critical of President 
Johnson, the bitterness of much of the current Labour feeling 
about Vietnam is difficult to explain. It would be quite wrong, 
for instance, to lump together all those in the party who are 
now attacking American policy and label them fellow travel¬ 
lers. The hard core of the Labour left certainly contains those 
who are indistinguishable from straightforward communist 
apologists, but they are still very much a minority. What is 
kindling the protests in the broad centre of the party is some¬ 
thing old and deep in Labour reflexes: a tradition blended 
partly from outright pacifism, partly from an instinctive re¬ 
action against white men shooting coloured men, whatever the 
cause of the war, partly from a distaste for violence in any 
form. Some of the critics hold no brief for the violence of 
the Vietcong, but they have no line to Hanoi, whereas they 
reckon that if they press their own front bench hard enough, 
they can twitch a nerve in Washington. Besides this, two 
factors must be taken into account. The first is that it is, 
quite simply, much easier for the centre and right of the 
Labour party to kick up a fuss over Vietnam when the House 
of Commons is not sitting than when this would leave the 
party, and the Prime Minister, totally exposed to whatever 
the Conservatives chose to throw at them. Second, there are 
those on the right of the party as well as the left who question 
the whole Anglo-American peacekeeping effort around the 
world, and who, on economic grounds, are already fighting 
Mr Wilson about it. 

The bombing of civilians in Vietnam, however inadvertent, 
was always liable to provide a spark for all Labour's emotional 
powder. Mr Wilson recognised this in June, when he incurred 
President Johnson’s contempt and dissociated Britain from 
the bombing of the oil storage tanks near Hanoi and Haiphong. 
As soon as he read Mr Harrison Salisbury’s reports, Mr Wilson 
no doubt formed a graphic picture in his mind's eye of the 
new trouble he could run into when Parliament gets back on 
January 17th. A new British peace move no doubt seemed 
just the thing to reassure the critics in the centre, especially 
if the inevitable diplomatic failure could be left, as it has been, 
at Mr Brown’s door. 

It is, of course, easy to condemn Mr Wilson’s continual pre¬ 
occupation with his own backbenchers. At times he certainly 
worries too much. But equally there have been times when 
he has stood up to them. In the two and a quarter years of 
his premiership, he has asked the Labour party to swallow a 
number of very unlikely policies: over prices and incomes, 
unemployment, Rhodesia, Vietnam and defence. Each time 
he has had to draw on a little more of his credit with the party. 
He knows that with the next election about three years ahead, 
he can always expect to reco\er that credit, and more. But 
there is also time for the left wing, and others, to close his 
account and turn to someone else. It is most unlikely to 
happen, but, as Harold Macmillan discovered, grateful 
memories are always short. Mr Wilson has to be particularly 
careful in his handling of what Labour people regard as moral 
issues. Rhodesia is one. Vietnam is certainly another. 


The real trouble with Britain's national 
newspapers is that some managements have 
swollen heads, others have no backbones— 
and some suffer from both 

the Government allows television to broadcast at breakfast¬ 
time the jig will be up for most of them, squeeze or no squeeze. 
Let no one say that Britain’s newspapers are not a highly 
protected industry; and, with the undeserved reimbursement 
of the selective employment tax, they are now a subsidised 
one as well 
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The Prime Minister’s first-class speech on the press this 
week (a touch of the old Wilson) was most aptly delivered 
to a lunch organised by a television company. Granada TV 
have two of the attributes that are badly needed by most 
national newspapers now; a big and booming revenue from 
advertising, and a highly competent management who do not 
mess about much with the firm’s output of entertainment and 
information. 


The first of these attributes is something that the news¬ 
papers, getting down to the essentials of their future existence, 
have got to get used to being less confident of. As competi¬ 
tors for national advertising they used only to have each other: 
they have the telly as well now, and television, even without 
the cigarette ads, is highly competitive. That is why the 
second attribute—managerial skill—is so important. Faced 
with a new sort of competition from a source opened up by a 
new sort of technical change, a healthy newspaper industry 
would have taken the fullest advantage of the varieties of 
technical change open to itself. The newspaper industry has 
done nothing of the kind. 

The Shawcross commission in 1962 was, in all conscience, 
harsh enough about the press’s failure to come to terms with 
itself. In particular it addressed itself to the national news¬ 
paper industry’s total failure, in its internal manning arrange¬ 
ments, to cut its coat according to its cloth. Sheer, lazy- 
minded connivance by managements at the practices that their 
employees had been able to turn into customs lies at the root 
of the trouble. This lazy-mindedness is symptomatic of the 
industry’s failure to adapt itself in so many ways. But now 
the tune changes from arrogance to despair: the public is 
supposed to sympathise with it. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit’s confidential report to 
the newspaper proprietors and trade unions has not been 
released, but, apparently in response to the Prime Minister’s 
urgings on Tuesday, the Guardian printed an account on 
Wednesday morning which, coming from a responsible paper, 
Fleet Street has assumed to be substantially accurate, even 
though some of the industry’s heavyweights claim that it gives 
“ a totally unbalanced impression.” 

From the Guardian story it emerges that the Daily Mirror 
and the Sunday Times are well managed, but that hardly 
anybody else has an even relathely competent managerial 
structure. No major surprise, maybe, but the conclusion is 
backed up with facts. Even a relatively efficient newspaper 
concern like the Mirror will be putting up with a good deal 
in the way of manpower-wasting practices that would probably 
mean death in any other industry. The peculiarity of the 
newspapers’ revenue from advertising is that added success 
goes to the already successful, with no corresponding chance 
of saving on fixed costs. So great are the rewards of the 
existing giants that they can conceal what would for other 
industries be overwhelming cost burdens. 

Equally, the lax labour practices that the Mirror and the 
Ea press have tolerated readily up to now, because of the vast 
scale of their operations, have a very much smaller total effect 
on the quality papers with relatively small circulations (it 
appears that the “efficient” Mirror could save £621,000 a 
year on staffing its presses: the “ inefficient ” Guardian could 
save only £34,000). Solve the manning problems of The 
Times and Guardian , and these two papers’ immediate prob¬ 
lems still remain very serious. It cannot even be maintained, 
in all fairness, that the unions are direedy to blame for the 
difficulties of the middle-sized non-quality papers—the 
unfortunate Mail and Sun . 

The newspaper industry’s manning problems are merely 
a symptom erf its failure to come to terms with the technical 
possibilities of the day. This is where the unions have a real 
lility. For far too long British newspapers failed to 
itentialities of type-setting by remote control. The 
's own problems today are direedy caused by its 



failure to press the unions to accept a basic technical change 
when it came to London, in short to attempt to persuade Its 
staff to agree on a sensible division of work between its London 
and Manchester offices ; it probably thought, in the prevailing 
atmosphere, that the unions would not e\en listen. 

And now the next range of possibilities has opened up in 
the form of offset printing, with all its advantages not only in 
manpower economies but also, more important, in making 
possible far better picture quality, and full colour pictures too. 
It is absurd that the printing of newspapers should still be 
tied to a Victorian system of steaming chunks of hot metal; 
and that—in a year when the Express printed a picture direct 
from the moon—national newspapers for distribution in Wales 
should still be printed in London and trundled west by train. 

BBC’s Panorama (television again) talked on Monday night 
to the proprietors of the E xpress group and of the Guardian ; 
it also showed Mr Cecil King and Lord Thomson: the public 
could reach its own judgment on what is up. -Unfortunately 
no glimpse of Lord Rothermere, the proprietor of the Daily 
Mail and the Associated Newspapers chain, was transmitted ; 
the public may well guess why. If it has also read the 
Monopolies Commission’s report on Lord Thomson’s bid for 
The Times it will not be guessing at all on the central import¬ 
ance of management, and managerial confidence, in newspaper 
production. Quite suddenly the veil has been lifted on the 
cause of the trouble in one (not untypical) British industry. 


B ut what is to be done ? One very much doubts whether 
the boldest of exhortations to do better, even by Mr 
Wilson, will have much short-term effect on some of the family 
businesses that run Britain’s newspapers or on.the unions 
that they ha\e lived with for so many comfortable years. Mr 
Wilson was right to be scathing, and equally right to be very 
careful about saying what part, if any, he thought the Govern¬ 
ment could play to make things better. He did not (and should 
not) mention the weary old notion of a newsprint or adver¬ 
tising levy to discriminate against successful papers. That is 
a recipe for a press even worse than the one that exists. 

He was quite right to identify the late-night threat by trade 
unions to hold back a paper on the point of distribution as 
the industry’s most vulnerable point. (It has, it must be 
said, been the willingness of the financially strong papers to 
yield to such threats, knowing that they could absorb the 
resulting cost increases where their weaker rivals could not, 
that has let Fleet Street’s costs charge so ruthlessly ahead.) 

But Mr Wilson’s notion of a common insurance fund for 
newspapers withstanding such a threat, though well-meant, 
probably does not stand up. It would take a very rash insurer 
to accept such a risk on past form ; and in the past it has 
been precisely the slavish following of each other’s work 
practices that has led all newspapers to acquiesce in the push¬ 
ing up of all their labour costs to the level of the highest. 

An insurance cartel might simply strengthen this tendency. 

The hard-hearted truth is that progress in this industry, 
as in others, is not going to be a nice steady all-round progress 
by everyone together; the economics of newspaper advertising, 
and the fact that some papers are actually better conducted 
than others, would see to that. It is especially sad in this 
week when the Guardian has once more demonstrated its 
journalistic enterprise that its management has again demon¬ 
strated its capacity for making the worst of a bad job. 

On December 6th it told the unions that it would wait only 
until the end of the year for their decision on whether they 
would co-operate in cutting staff by 20 per cent. On January 
1st came the deadline. As expected, the Guardian backed 
down and extended die deadline by another month. This 
is entirely characteristic of the way in which newspaper 
managements act when they have lost their nerve. Some sign 
of virility should be awaited from the Guardian management « 
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before too much sympathy is extended to the paper. 

There was another New Year deadline too. The Thomson 
Organisation has been planning two new evening papers, to 
be printed by web-offset at Hemel Hempstead. Naturally, 
it wants the machines to be efficiently manned, and it has laid 
down the number of men needed. Two unions, neither of 
whose members’ skills are particularly relevant to the new 
operation, claim the “ right ” to certain of the jobs concerned. 
Thomson’s, understandably, have left it to the unions to fight 
it out. But there is no agreement, and a full stop. Thomson’s 
have said they will scrub the whole idea, and have given 
everyone concerned notice. 

It is worth remembering that Mr King’s International 
Publishing Corporation had a similar deadlock over the man¬ 
ning of their large offset works at Southwark, which also led 
to a nominal abandonment of the plant. The subsequent 
agreement was based on a sharing out of the work on lines 
proposed by the IPC’s management (although everything still 
rests on the outcome of the Cameron inquiry), whereas 
Thomson's refuse to do what they regard as the union’s dirty 
work for them. There are of course important differences 
between the two affairs—in particular the IPC had far more 
capital tied up in Southwark Offset than Thomson’s have at 
llemcl Hempstead ; and furthermore it is often supposed that 
the IPC agreed to a slightly more “ flexible ” (i.e. uneconomic) 
manning scale at Southwark than Thomson’s feel they can 
risk wiih their entirely new venture. 

But since observing the letter of their deadline on January 
1st, T homson’s seem to have been cautiously seeking to break 
the spirit of it. It now seems quite likely that the Trades 


Union Congress will for once break out of its torpor to try 
to settle wnat is entirely a domestic squabble between two 
of its constituent organisations. If Mr Woodcock can bring 
it off, the best of luck to him. But there is one potential 
partner to the tripartite union-union-management negotiations 
who must at almost any cost be kept out of it—the Ministry 
of Labour. Under the good old tradition established by 
Conservative ministers the formula for settlement would prob¬ 
ably have been for the parties to the argument to disappear 
inside the ministry, and emerge a few routine hours later 
proclaiming that the minister’s supreme statesmanship had 
found a solution: only later would everyone have noticed 
that the solution was as inflationary as could be. 

This is a tradition that has been broken under Mr Gunter, 
for the newspaper industry as for everyone else. He has at 
times appeared to be keeping a 24-hour guard on his doors, 
in order to keep out those who would otherwise find in him 
a convenient scapegoat for uneconomic pay settlements. He 
has been absolutely right. And his policy illustrates precisely 
the greatest of all dangers that might lie in a too close govern¬ 
ment interest in an industry that—as the Prime Minister 
rightly said—is bedevilled by “ far too much fear and timidity 
on the part of some managements.” 

What is needed is some stiffening in those managerial spines. 
Mr Wilson said it. He also expressed willingness to help. 
But there is no good help to be given if the managements do 
not have spines to stiffen. The invertebrates will have to go, 
whatever happens. It will not be pleasant. But free news¬ 
papers will fail if they are not at least passably businesslike. 
And too many, very obviously, are not. 


Tools of the Mandarins? 

The Labour party is now on record with the belief that some of its 
ministers are " tools of their departments a good deal of the time." What 
can the Fulton committee on the civil service do about this ? 


P erhaps it is best to begin by saying what should not be 
read into the 16,000-word evidence of the Labour party 
to the Fulton committee on the civil service. It is not a blue¬ 
print of the dread things that the Labour Government is likely 
to do to Whitehall, however Fulton eventually reports. The 
greater part of the memorandum has been written by the 
young men in the Labour party’s research department, who 
(together with other Labour party worthies) have had much 
less effect on the actions of government in these last two years 
than they had originally hoped. Some parts of the memo¬ 
randum reflect this disappointment fairly keenly, and most 
of Whitehall would therefore like to write it off as just their 
sometimes ill-informed jeu d’esprit. 

But if so, it is a peculiarly significant jeu d’esprit. The 
document is known to have been discussed and revised by the 
politicians on the Labour party’s home policy sub-committee, 
which includes Messrs Brown, Callaghan, Crossman, Green¬ 
wood, Wedgwood Benn, Mrs Castle and others; and it was 
finally passed by the full national executive, which includes 
Mr Wilson himself. So one must presume that some sympa¬ 
thetic chords have been struck by the horrifying, and bound- 
to-be-publicised, passages in the memorandum which profess 
to describe the way in which we are governed. The general 
picture is of policy decisions being formed, or perhaps more 
often stifled, in a great entangling web of proliferated com¬ 
mittees of civil servants ; including inter-departmental com¬ 
mittees of civil servants, which are far too large to attain clear- 
cut policies, because anybody with any supposed interest is 


allowed to sit on them. And even when only one department 
has a hand in a policy, the memorandum declares specifically: 

An enormous amount of work goes on in a department which 
the minister knows nothing of, some of it planning work which 
may be deliberately concealed from him. ... It is this secrecy 
that makes some ministers tools of their departments a good deal 
of the time. It is impossible for a minister to have an adequate 
grasp of an issue if he plays no part in the long process of dis¬ 
cussion which precedes the formation of policy. 

One comment on that must be: it will depend on the calibre 
of the minister. But we now know that a majority of the 
ablest present ministers feel that perhaps they themsehes, and 
certainly some of their colleagues, are not of sufficient calibre 
to overcome this. It therefore becomes all the more important 
to see that the mandarins’ machine which can keep such 
ministers in thrall is of the most efficient and progressive 
possible type. How far might the Fulton committee be 
encouraged, and how might it be hindered, by the Labour 
memorandum in pushing that process along ? 

The Labour memorandum proffers twenty-two recom¬ 
mendations for Fulton’s consideration. Many of them are 
vague enough to be pretty meaningless. Others—including 
some which are dangerously likely to be accepted—seem 
to us to be wrong. At the risk of seeming reactionary, we 
would not go all the way with Labour’s now-fashionable pro¬ 
posal that “ the formal division between the executive, 
administrate e and professional classes of the civil service be 
abolished.” One of Labour’s aims here is to see that the choice 
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of those who attain the top posts, probably near to the age of 
fifty, should be determined much more by how they have 
shaped in their jobs, and much less by how they happened to 
do in a competitive examination or how brilliant an academic 
degree they received thirty years before. To a large extent, fair 
enough. But a great danger in a civil ser\ice is the temptation 
to promote “ safe ” young men, who have not made a nuisance 
of themselves with disruptive remarks in all those com¬ 
mittees ; a built-in, though never rigid, preference for an 
examination-tested meritocracy has some advantage as a 
counterweight here. At worst, the system of an administrative 
class meritocracy has meant that Britain’s top civil servants 
tend to be conventional, middle-aged men of first-class intel¬ 
lectual ability; the most probable outcome of abolishing all 
“ formal divisions ” in the initial entry—while undertaking no 
other reforms in the service beyond those proposed in the 
Labour memorandum—would be that by the 1980s our 
ministers would be being manipulated by a greater number of 
conventional, middle-aged men with slightly less initial intel¬ 
lectual ability, who in their youth were never clever enough 
to be occasionally controversial and annoying. 

Of course, no sensible person will push this argument too 
far. Let it therefore be emphasised that nobody is suggesting 
that there should be any reversal of the recent entirely 
welcome opening of top doors to civil servants of all initial 
grades who genuinely have proved outstanding in their jobs. 
Of course, Labour is also right to say that scientific civil 
servants (who often do their best work as scientists when 
young) should be trained for administrative posts later in life. 
And it is abundantly right to call for greater mobility both in 
and out of the service (which is why pension arrangements 
need to be overhauled), and between the foreign and home 
services. This last point is very important. The great weak¬ 
ness of the British foreign service is that, after having attracted 
brilliant initial recruits, too few people in the average British 
embassy abroad really understand the numerate techniques of 
modem government, including modem economic analysis, so 
that their reports back home are still based too much on what 
they heard some local politician say at a dinner party and far 
too little on a detailed analysis of the really interesting under¬ 
lying social, economic and administrative trends. Good diplo¬ 
mats will be indignant at this charge, but others can 
only blush. 

Meanwhile a great weakness of the home civil service, which 
has learned the numerate arts of government adeptly (and can 
indeed, as Labour now complains, blind ministers with 
science), is that it is still often too uninformed about how 
problems similar to Britain’s own are being handled abroad. 
Cross-fertilisation at the admirable Centre for Administrative 
Studies—which Labour, following the fashion, now wants to 
extend and upgrade—can in practice do only a little to 
alleviate this. The real remedy, on which Fulton should 
insist, is much greater interchangeability of posts between 
the home and foreign branches of what should become an 
increasingly unified British civil service. 


T he next big question Is: who should keep on spurring 
this new and unified civil service to - new and modern 
ways ? The Labour party memorandum suggests here that 
there should be a * transfer of the personnel management 
functions of the Treasury to a strengthened Civil Service 
Commission, which should also be charged with the task of 
a continuous review of die departmental structure of govern¬ 
ment,” and with making continuing " studies of the effective¬ 
ness with which departments use their senior staff.” There 
is both adiffifl&y and an attraction in this idea. The difficulty 
k major tasks of personnel management— 

pkktegiBlfSpBf men for promotion—can sensibly be done 


only within the civil service itself, and for this the Treasury 
is the natural base. Heaven defend us from a system whereby 
pushful civil servants were constandy toadying to some body 
that was marginally outside any of the real tasks of day-to-day 
administration. But the attraction of the Labour idea is that 
Britain does need some body that is constantly looking from 
outside at the way in which the civil service really is working: 
whether its tried and tested methods need altering to meet 
the changing conditions of almost every passing year. This 
is much less a job for insiders. Almost by definition, any man 
who has risen with brilliant success through the traditional 
system to become head of the existing civil service, in his 
last years before retirement, is not likely to be very radical in 
such a question-raising and iconoclastic role. 

There is therefore a case for saying that a strengthened 
Civil Sen ice Commission should be “ charged wjth the task 
of a continuous review of the departmental structure of 
government if so, the chief commissioner should come from 
outside the service, should not hold the job for more than 
four years, and should issue a public annual report. Alterna¬ 
tively, the probing job could be carried out by a standing 
committee of the House of Commons, with an adequate staff 
attached to it (but preferably a staff which should not normally 
stay on the job for more than four years). 

It is probable that any such standing inquiry would quickly 
come to support another proposal mooted, though in a not 
entirely satisfactory form, in the Labour memorandum: 
namely, that the task of advising on policy should be centred 
less on the permanent secretary in each department, and that 
the minister should have a greater opportunity of making his 
choice from among the (probably differing) strands of advice 
tendered to him by what the Labour party would like to call 
the heads of different “ bureaux ” within the department. 
Before the mid-1950s, economic policy in the Treasury was 
decided in this way, though largely by the accident that the 
traditional permanent secretary there was busy with personnel 
problems ; despite some admirable personal appointments, 
the subsequent creation of a separate permanent economic 
secretary in the Treasury, as the senior adviser on economic 
policy, has probably been an organisational mistake. Eco¬ 
nomics is such a swiftly developing art that some of the latest 
techniques and forms of knowledge in it must necessarily 
seem not-quite-respectable to any man in or near his fifties— 
however brilliant, however adaptable, however willing to work 
himself to death in order to catch up with new ideas. This 
is not a Treasury matter alone. The same seems true in many 
other departments of government, where the settled “ depart¬ 
mental view ” comes up to the minister through the permanent 
secretary, without the minister knowing of the arguments that 
have gone on down below. 

This leads, inevitably, to the last of Labour’s major pro¬ 
posals. It wants to see two sorts of special, outside, temporary 
appointments to the civil service. First, it says that “ a new 
government coming into office has a number of policy pro¬ 
posals that are particularly controversial,” and so a minister 
should be surrounded by a certain number of advisers who 
have helped in forming these policies while in opposition and 
who are “completely committed” to them* A major trouble 
here is that the work that Labour did while in opposition in 
preparmgjpolicies for government has proved deplorably 
shoddy. Tnis was probably inevitable, for two reasons. One 
is that British political parties have not got enough money 
to undertake the right research work; without wishing to be 
rude, the amateurishness of certain parts of this memorandum 
written by the Labour party’s research department bears 
conmming evidence to that. Another is that while in America 
people coming from outride into the business of advising 
government do so for very short periods, and can then usually 
depart to jobs outside with greater career prospects than they 
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enjoyed before going to Washington. The same is not yet 
true in Britain; so there is a greater danger of getting rela¬ 
tively less able people than in America into these temporary 
“ cuckoo in the nest ” jobs. 

Some of the same criticism of probable ineffectiveness must 
be levelled against the second Labour, proposal, which is that 
a minister should have the right to appoint 

a limited number of personal assistants, perhaps up to four, with 
direct access to him and to all information m his department. 
They would take no administrative decision themselves. They 
would act as a political brains trust to the minister. 

So long as departmental advice is channelled to the minister 
through a single permanent secretary, this would be unlikely 
to work. The Labour memorandum is right in its criticism 
that a department sometimes tends to coalesce and to present 
to a minister only what is the lowest common denominator of 
its establishment view. If each minister had a little private 
court of political advisers around him, with all the resent¬ 
ment that would set off, this division between the “ us ” 
represented by the department and the “ them ” around the 
minister would be likely to strengthen, not weaken ; and the 
“ us ” would almost invariably win in the end. There is a 
case for some temporary, outside appointments in the civil 
service. It is particularly regrettable that the way the experi¬ 
ment has been operated during this Labour Government— 
and the way that Labour now suggests it should operate in 


in 

future—seems almost to have been designed to set that case 
back. 

We incline, therefore, to the belief that the government, 
after Fulton, will be wise to concentrate on three main reforms. 
First, there is an urgent need for greater internationalisation 
of attitudes within the home civil sen ice, and a greater know¬ 
ledge of how problems similar to Britain’s are tackled abroad ; 
as the great need of the British foreign service is to acquire 
more practical knowledge of how problems of government 
and administration are tackled everywhere, including at home, 
the closer Britain moves to a fusion of the two senices the 
better. Second, and perhaps most important, there is peed 
for a continuing, public probe of how the civil service is 
actually operating—with an annual report recommending 
specific acts of modernisation to keep in step with changing 
requirements. Third, ministers should be able more frequent¬ 
ly to choose between alternative policies which may have 
differing degrees of support within a department, instead of 
ha\ing advice corralled too narrowly to them through a single 
permanent secretary. Add to this various training reforms 
greater scope for movement into and out of the service, and 
very major emphasis on that necessary annual report. It is 
fantastic that so many thousands of words are written daily 
about so-called political trends, and so few about trends within 
what is probably a more important decision-making centre of 
modern democracy. 


m \l f\ rcf’Q 1* Unln ? South Africa could buy itself time by making 

V Ul OlCl riCljJ ■ Mr Smith think again. Can it be tempted? 


T wo deadlines, of a sort, are approaching for South Africa. 

By March the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
has to report on the progress of mandatory sanctions against 
Mr Smith’s Rhodesia. By April a United Nations committee 
of fourteen, which includes the United States, Canada and 
Japan, is supposed to recommend means by which the United 
Nations can administer South West Africa, South Africa’s 
mandate to do so having been—in theory—withdrawn by the 
General Assembly in October. 

This has set a lot of people thinking. Will the South 
African government notice, or be made to notice, a connection 
between these two dates ? If Mr Vorster will kindly see his 
way to being tolerably co-operative towards the sanctions 
imposed on Rhodesia, the argument runs, then the committee 
of fourteen may see its way to being less than totally unpleasant 
about South West Africa. 

If this means that South Africa would have to cut off all 
help to Rhodesia, the argument is a non-starter. Mr Vorster 
declared after the \x>te on Rhodesia that South Africa would 
not take part in sanctions of its own free will or under com¬ 
pulsion. He might, of course, have been putting on a bold 
face while preparing to do something different. But there 
is no evidence that he was. To this day oil continues to reach 
Rhodesia through South Africa. From the South West 
African angle, it can equally be asked why the South Africans 
should worry what the UN committee recommends. What¬ 
ever it says will not be agreeable to South Africa, and will 
not be complied with. 

But the argument is not as crude as that. A failure on 
Mr Vorster’s part to join in the Rhodesian sanctions would 
in theory give the United Nations cause tx> apply sanctions 
against South Africa itself as long ad it refused tb join in. 
South West Africa would offer the sanctioned* a far more 
permanent bridgehead, the chance of applying sanctions, in 
effect, against apartheid itself—something wjiich the major 


western countries have always refused to contemplate in 
relation to apartheid practised within South Africa’s own 
territory. The South African government has good reason 
to avoid a trade war over Rhodesia ; it has still tetter reason 
to avoid one about South West Africa. 

The issue, moreover, is not necessarily between total com¬ 
pliance with the United Nations call for sanctions against 
Rhodesia, on the one hand, and immediate sanctions against 
South Africa on the other. It might be enough for British 
purposes if Mr Vorster just kept the South African oil flowing 
directly to Rhodesia at the present level, but quietly decided 
not to make good that which Portugal is now letting through 
Mozambique if Portugal were persuaded to stop letting it 
through. That might possibly make Mr Smith think again 
about the Tiger constitution, as Die Burger , for one, has 
urged him ; and Mr Vorster might co-operate to that extent. 
In any case, diplomacy could proceed by small steps. The 
argument that falls down if it is presented in black and white 
can be very tenable in shades of grey. 

One key here is the attitude of the three western permanent 
members of the Security Council, which alone (short of a 
“ uniting for peace ” resolution in the General Assembly) 
can authorise action either on the South West Africa com¬ 
mittee report or the Secretary-General's report on Rhodesia. 

The French abstained in the South West Africa vote/^nd 
refused to take part later in the committee because, tb 0 said, 
they doubted the United Nations’ claim to administer any 
territory and because they objected to the Assembly, rather 
than the Security Council, taking the decision. They abstained 
in the Security Council on sanctions against Rhodesia, regard¬ 
ing this as a domestic affair of the British. The British, too, 
abstained on South West Africa, and have ihade clear their 
extreme reluctance to get involved in any sanctions against 
South Africa on any issue. , 

Both countries, however, would probably go a long way to 
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avoid vetoing a Security Council resolution approved by the 
rest. The question is how far they are likely to get themselves 
pushed. Given that the Afro-Asian members of the council 
will mostly be pushing hard, the question comes back to the 
remaining western permanent member, the United States. 
How hand would it lean on Britain ? How stolidly would 
it refuse to lean ? 

If the South Africans believe (rightly or wrongly) that the 
answer may be distinctly unfavourable to them, then they 
will be more willing to give a quiet helping hand to the anti- 
Smith sanctions, to the extent that might get the Rhodesian 
quarrel settled. But is the threat from the Unired States 
credible ? Mr Goldberg’s speeches in the United Nations 
have suggested that it is. But Mr Goldberg is not the only 
maker of American policy. Mr Katzenbach, the recently 
appointed Under Secretary of State, is one who can reckon 
the long-term self-interest of the United States in promoting 
majority rule in Africa by reformist means. On the other side 
are the pressures from business, a noticeable lack of interest 
in Congress and an almost total public ignorance, preoccupa¬ 


tion with Vietnam and disenchantment both with Africa and 
with pulling Mr Wilson's chestnuts out of the fire. 

At this moment, then, the American deterrent is not a 
\ery frightening one. It could become more frightening. 
Yet if the South Africans were pushed to the brink, how 
would they really respond ? They can reckon that, in the 
last resort, sanctions would imply force in the shape of a 
blockade, and that no western power is prepared to use force 
against them and that no African power is capable of it. Even 
so, it is also true that without being pushed to the point of 
a blockade sanctions could damage them severely, and that 
the sacrifice of white Rhodesia's independence might be, for 
them, the lesser evil The issue comes back to Washington 
and London. Will Mr Johnson be ready, if he must, to 
wave a bigger stick than he does now ? Possibly. Will Mr 
Wilson one day be ready, if he must, to face the economic 
consequences of the trade war that he now rules out ? Not 
if it were left to him to decide. But if Mr Johnson did take 
the decision in America’s long-term interests, Mr Wilson 
might not find it easy to dodge the issue. 


To Fidel with Fertiliser 


Why deny to Cuba what goes to 
communist east Europe? 


W ell, it’s not every day that Britain gets within spitting 
distance of a £10 million export deal with a customer 
who has the reputation of paying up on time. Washington’s 
unhappiness about Simon-Car\es’ bid to sell a giant fertiliser 
factory to Cuba is understandable ; it is equally understandable 
that the British government should back the deal with its 
normal five-year credit cover. By no leap of imagination can 
fertilisers be turned into " strategic goods ” ; five years is just 
short of the period that officially turns credit into aid. It is 
all perfectly correct by foreign office standards. And it is no 
business of the British, or the Americans for that matter, to 
try to arrange for the collapse of the communist government 
in Cuba either by economic strangulation or by rougher means. 
That would be to accept the wrong and dangerous definition 
of coexistence, which says that it is legitimate to try to whisk 
countries from one side of the communist-capitalist dividing 
line by any means short of open war. The coexistence the 
West wants is one that will provide a bit more stability than 
that. 

Some Americans, of course, are \try vexed and are wonder¬ 
ing aloud if they should go on backing sanctions against Rhode¬ 
sia. But the Rhodesian sanctions are now United Nations 
ones. When they were still voluntary, the United States 
actually increased some sectors of its Rhodesian trade ; but on 
Thursday President Johnson made them mandatory. So good 
luck to Simon-Carves; and even better luck to the Cubans, 
in the hope that they will somehow be able to go on finding 
the cash to pay their bills with. 

It will not be easy for them. Since the disastrous small 
leap forward of i960, the Castro regime has sensibly been 
« 9 »centrating on building up its agriculture rather than on 
fffijy rcy plana, for industrialisation. But it has not been 
bad sugar harvests (though the present one looks 
®opcnjI) ;v or by plunging world prices. These two factors 
together xfyde it harder than ever for Cuba to trade with 
non-commumst countries; tragic dropped from £90 million 
m 1964 to jP||,jTulUon in 1965. Britain's share in this has 
not been overjwg^ despite the fuss about the sale of Leyland 
buses in i 94 »T &, *$65 Cuba sold goods worth £5.2 million 
Thought goods worth £15.1 million ; last year it 
about the same bttffyought less. 

Certainly the Cubans, encouraged by the Soviet Union, 


want to expand their dealings with western Europe. The 
bleak side to it is that, however hard they try, their ability 
to continue to pay up depends on Russia deciding that it is 
worth while to continue to support them. And what, creditors 
might wonder uneasily, has Russia gained from its patronage 
of Dr Castro ? But, so far at least, Moscow has been staunchly 
generous in keeping its shop window in the western hemi¬ 
sphere just about respectably stocked. 

Dr Castro’s Cuba is settling down into middle-aged semi¬ 
respectability in a lot of ways. It is no longer the imminent 
menace to Latin American stability it looked like being six 
years ago. But the political dottiness of the Caribbean scene 
was brought home by the abortive attempt on Tuesday by an 
assorted group of Cubans, Haitians and Americans to invade 
first Haiti and then Cuba. Rumours of this invasion have been 
current for some titne, and American customs officers were 
able to arrest about 70 members of this group, including a 
prominent Cuban exile and the would-be Haitian president, 
before they left the Florida Keys. Other members of the 
group are said to have got away, or to be already on their way 
to Haiti. 

The plan had been to take over the government of Haiti 
and then to go on to Cuba. A pity from the American point 
of view that their customs officers were so \igilant. The 
Haitian regime under President Duvalier is thought by people 
of sound judgment to win the world prize for sheer nastiness, 
let alone incompetence; and it would have given many Ameri¬ 
cans much pleasure if this anti-Castrumba all-purpose portable 
invasion force had knocked Castro off after knocking off 
Duvalier. True, the two-pionged invasjpn would probably 
not have worked; Cuba itself is rather keen on overturning 
the “ imperialist ” regimes in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. And if someone manages to get rid of Dr Duvalier, 
it almost certainly means a journey for the American marines. 
The complications are endless. It only needed a lost American 
missile streaking off to Cuba on Wednesday to make the whole 
Caribbean situation a gleam in a mad film producer's eye. 
But fSerhapi before one laughs the whole thing off, one should 
remember that no invasion seemed more of a romantic, comic- 
opera flop than the start of Fidel Castro’s rise in Cuba in 
December 1956, with a handful of gallant companions and 

guns for a dozen men. 
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HOECHST HAS fT 


Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile Auxiliaries, 
intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera 
and vaccines, chemtcels, raw materials for the 
paint industry, solvents, plastics , fibres* films, 
i fertilizers and plant protection spent* 

and designs end .constructs chemical pliant 

Varieweike Hoedbm M PnmiWimWM) Otermeny Hpeqhst 
Hoechst Pharmetjpptloals Limited, London, S. W. 
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One day this little thrusting plant may be top of its class In 
the nursery, where no doubt, it will hear about Hoechst. 
Hoechst fertilizers may feed it and Hoechst pesticides 
protect it. Hoechst provides protection for pets, too. Even 
for big ones like India's pampered pachyderms. Your 
pet Isn’t an elephant ? No matter. Vaccines by 
Behringwerke, a Hoechst subsidiary, are not intended 
exclusively for those with thick skins but to defend animals 
everywhere against epidemics. Remember whether it’s 
a fertilizer, pesticide, or vaccine . .. Hoeohst has it 

In Greet Britain -• fifoechst Chemicals Limited, London, 3 . W. t. ' 

I, Hoeohst Cassella Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester . 
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Harold's honours list (part 2)? 


The Prime Minister’s cabinet changes are 
now imminent. At least it is to be hoped 
that they do concern the cabinet beyond 
the visibly expendable Mr Lee. One or two 
of the other hops really do need calling in 
for a chat. The Queen’s honours list on 
January 1st did not shove anyone upstairs, 
but it is not necessarily the last word. It is 
understandable that the Prime Minister 
should not want to change things at the top 
after the Brown-Stewart switch last August, 
and the two senior ministers unaffected then, 
Mr Callaghan and Mr Healey, can be expec¬ 
ted to go on doing thoroughly useful jobs for 
Mr Wilson where they are. Both would 
probably like a change in due course, but the 
only change open now would be another 
direct switch, and the arguments for it arc 
not yet compelling however diverting the 
prospect might be. 


The Economist set out its preferences 
back on December 17th, setting off the 
recent flurry of speculation ; it is certainly 
instructive how our ideas appear to be 
shared elsewhere. At the least Mr Wilson 
can now fairly gauge what outside opinion 
considers to have been his cabinet failures, 
and certainly he will disappoint many ex¬ 
pectations, not least in the Labour party, if 
his changes in the middle ranks of ministers 
and ministers of state are not designed to 
carry the party within effective sight of the 
next general election. Mr Wilson has not 
been particularly good at his governmental 
sackings so far: each change has left too 
much unchanged. This is partly the stamp 
of the good operator, and partly the 
stamp of political kind-heartedness. This 
time the two can no longer be run in 
harness. 


ahead, only to reappear and start moving 
through Parliament in 1966. It is also 
striking how the promised programme has 
shrunk over the three years in question. 
Partly this has been due to the rapid imple¬ 
mentation of some promises—such as that 
to increase the pay of ministers ‘hnd MPs. 
Partly too it has been because of the shift 
of emphasis away from certain subjects. In 
1964, for instance, there was to be action 
against racial discrimination, and the race 
relations Act duly went through within a 
year. In the run-up to the expected elec¬ 
tion, in 1965 came a promise to exercise 
tighter control over immigration. This was 
done, and last spring the whole wretched 
matter did not rate a mention. On the 
other hand 1964 saw no mention of incomes 
policy, 1965 mentioned it politely, 1966 
specified that it would be voluntary, and one 
expects this serial to continue with com¬ 
pulsory permanent legislation in 1967. 

By this time, with the session that 
started last April likely to last six more 
months, only four of the pieces of specific 
legislation then promised have not been set 
under way or completed. These are the 
leasehold reform bill, the bill for industrial 
relations in the docks, and the bill to 
“ conserve the Scottish countryside and 
develop facilities for its enjoyment.” It is 
a pretty energetic record by Parliament and 
its draftsmen particularly when so much 


Legislation _ 

Parliamentary productivity 


Until January 17th Parliament is at rest, 
and the parliamentary commentators with 
it. It may be useful in this moment of calm 
to look at just how much legislation Parlia¬ 
ment has been passing, in the two years 
and more since its majority moved to tho 
Left. Since Labour emerged victorious 
from the election of October 1964 the party 
leadership has three times been able to give 
voice to its collective intentions; the Queen 
announced her Government’s programme to 
Parliament in November 1964, again at the 
start of the new session in November 1965, 
and once more in April 1966 when the 
Government had emerged with new strength 
from last year’s dull general election. It 
seems fair to judge the Government’s legis¬ 
lative performance by its promises as laid 
out in the Queen’s speeches, rather than 
by the aspirations of its twp latest election 
programmes: only the very naive, or the 
very malicious, take any party’s election 
manifestos seriously these days. This 
it noted, leaves out the Govern* 
various tax changes, since they are 
gpn not signalled in advance, 
striking is the extent to which 



the programme outlined in the Queen’s 
speech of 26 months ago is near completion. 
Certainly at least six of the general 
promises then held out have had to be 
repeated twice afterwards—new agricultural 
marketing arrangements, new arrangements 
for local authority finance and housing sub¬ 
sidies, the establishment of a Land Com¬ 
mission, law reform, the creation of some 
sort of ombudsman and leasehold en¬ 
franchisement, have all been promised in 
each of the last three Queen's speeches. 
Only leasehold enfranchisement is not 
cither in some way done or in some way 
being done by Parliament now. The bill is 
expected soon after Parliament gets back 
to work. Certainly not all the promises 
have been fulfilled in the form Labour’s 
supporters first expected: but any 
competent politician could claim now that 
Labour is keeping its word He might even 
be believed. 

The funniest thing one », xmm&ed of in 
reading Her Majesty’s ttices^ speeches 
together is how the natipiiaiisatkift of steel, 
promised in 1964, was dropped in 1965 on. 
the small majority and with an election 


Parliament in action 

The chief pieces of new domestic legislation 
completed or set under way in the current 
session of Parliament, since April 1966. 

Report stage 
Royal Assent 
Royal Assent 
Second reading soon 
Royal Assent 
Committee stage 
Passed 

Second reading soon 
Committee stage 
Royal Assent 
Royal Assent 
Committee stage 
Passod 
Royal Assent 
% Royal Assent 
Passed 


Agriculture 
Armed forces 
Building Control 
Companies 
Criminal Appeal 
Criminal Justice 
Education 
Export iGuarantees 
Housing Subsidies 
Industrial Development 
Industrial Reorg. Corp. 
Iron and Steel 
Land Commission 
Land Registration 
Local Government 
London Government 


Marine, etc.. Broadcasting (offences) 

Second reading soon 
Medical Termination of Pregnancy 

Committee stage 
Ministry of Social Security Royal Assent 

Parliamentary Commissioner Committee stage 
Prices and Incomas Royal Assent 

Reserve forces Royal Assent 

Road Safety Committee stage 

Selective Employment Payments Royal Assent 
Sexual Offences Committee stage soon 

Tribunals and Inquiries Royal Assent 
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time has been given to overseas affairs. It 
would be nice if the nation’s productivity 
had been encouraged to keep pace with 
Parliament’s. 

Birth control 


The pill for all ? 

Whatever else he may do or fail to do, Mr 
Kenneth Robinson has already assured 
himself a place in English social history. 
Hd' is the first Minister of Health to have 
given official approval to the practice of 
birth control. In his circular to local 
authorities last February, he urged them to 
make more use of their existing powers to 
provide, on the grounds of a woman’s 
health, contraceptive advice and treatment, 
and also to give much more encouragement 
to the Family Planning Association and 
other voluntary bodies who advise, and 
prescribe for, those who, in the Minister’s 
words, “ wisely desire . . . planned parent¬ 
hood though no specific danger to health is 
involved.” 

This circular had an immediate effect on 
the relations between the local health 
authorities and the Family Planning Associa¬ 
tion. In the summer the association 
reported that though some authorities still 
boycotted its clinics and refused them any 
publicity, the situation was ‘'changing 
fast.” But the association advises only a 
small minority of people practising birth 
control. With the gradual shift from male 
to female methods cf control, its work has 
been increasing because female methods 
need the services of a doctor ; even so, a 
national birth control service clearly needs 
the resources of a national health service 
behind it. 

So it is not surprising that Mr Robinson 
is in favour of a private member’s bill that 
seeks to remove from local authority clinics 
the restriction that they can give advice and 
treatment only cn health grounds. They 
will be able to charge, according to means, 
for anyone seeking advice or treatment on 
social grounds, just as general practitioners 
have been able since Monday to charge a 
fee (10s. 6d. is recommended) to a health 
service patient who wants a prescription for 
the pill for reasons other than health. 
There will be much lobbying against the 
bill both in general from Roman Catholics 
and in particular from those who feel it 
ought specifically to exclude the unmarried. 
But it should go through for it would intro¬ 
duce as good and simple a piece of preven¬ 
tive medicine as could be devised. 


Artificial kidneys 

An expensive 
way of life 

7 . 

A up before Britain** 

national lithe prospect that* 

fpnn of treatment woutt' ■ 
be too expeasi*e uriv 


provide for everyone and therefore, perhaps, 
some people would say, should have to be 
withheld from anyone. Is that bogy the 
artificial kidney ? 

The Ministry of Health is at present 
going ahead with the establishment of 
up to twenty artificial kidney centres, 
capable, to begin with, cf treating 25 to 30 
patients. This means that about 500 to 600 
patients w ill be treated in England and 
Wales, whereas the number dying each 
year of chronic renal failure is about 7,000, 
of whom about 2,000 are thought to be 
suitable for intermittent hemodialysis— 
that is, to have their blood passed, twice a 
week, through an artificial kidney. So an 
expensive way of life is being made avail¬ 
able for a small minority of sufferers before 
it can be available for all, and naturally the 
pressure is mounting for more kidney 
machines to be provided. What should the 
ministry do? 

The machine itself costs about £2,500, 
but though local enthusiasm for collecting 
funds for a machine should not be despised, 
the capital expenditure is not the main 
worry. The machine will get cheaper ; but 
the cost of running a dialysis service will 
mount year by year as new patients appear 
before the first have died. On the assump¬ 
tion that the number of cases Battens out 
after ten years, the annual cost by then has 
been put at about £15 million. 

This is not astronomical, and the real 
limiting factors at present arc manpower 
and knowledge. As for the first, one ques¬ 
tion that can be asked is whether people 
could be trained to do just this job, per¬ 
haps on a part-time basis, without going 
through the full, long training necessary 
to be a complete hospital technician or 
registered nurse. As for knowledge, no 
one yet knows how long a person can be 
kept alive by this treatment or all about 
the complications that may arise in the 
course of it or whether it will eventually 
prove to be only a temporary device while 
the medical (and ethical) problems of trans¬ 
planting kidneys arc overcome. What is, 
however, clear is that dialysis provides no 
mere medical survival. In spite of having 
a shunt permanently placed in an artery and 
a vein of a limb, the patients live normal 
working lives outside the two nights a week 
they spend in hospital: or fixed up to their 
home machine, which saves nursing and 
technical costs but still needs regular main¬ 
tenance from a hospital unit. 

This, in itself, shows one basis for select¬ 
ing patients for the treatment (or perhaps 
for turning others down): they must be 
psychologically stable and mature enough 
to tolerate the shunt and to accept that their* 
life depends on a machine. On the whole, 
the ones treated at present are aged 20 to 
50, and therefore working or housewives 
and mothers, and are free from other dis¬ 
eases. The one criterion that is, so far, 
irrelevant to selection is ability to pay. So 
far* if setsofc, naooc who is nefa enough to 
pay giu £2#00 ayehr for the. wtment has 
wajn^Vto^-Whkh fe sot sotyoftiag since 
r the Nor, so far, has 

aojrdWBrjfcak. United - 
^ 1 c ^ hdp 


(it is, in fact, now considering how to bring 
the treatment within its benefits). 

There has thus not yet been kny pre¬ 
emption of scarce resources by private 
patients in Britain. But it remains an 
appalling task for those in charge of a unit 
to have to decide which patients to turn 
away. First come, first served (provided 
there are no clear contra-indications) seems 
the best principle at present, and the 
Sheffield region’s proposal for a lay panel 
10 determine priorities seems misconceived 
as making the choice too dramatic and too 
public. The artificial kidney has produced 
a true doctor’s dilemma ; he cannot escape' 
the responsibility it imposes on him. 


Planning 

An escape of gas 


An absurd argument is brewing up in Nor¬ 
folk over a plan to build a gas processing 
plant at the point where Sbeli/Bssto’a North 
Sea gas pipeline is due to come Ashore. This 
is effectively the result of die Gas Council’s 
insistence that the gas it receives must be 
ready to pipe on—which means with liquids 
squeezed out and with a smell added. The 
result could be a small complex of pipes, 
towers, flare stacks and storage tanks on a 
200-acre site at Bacton, north of Great Yar¬ 
mouth. Very reasonably, the National Parks 
Commission has pointed out that this is a 
quite unnecessary—the job could be done 
inland—intrusion on the coast. The oil 
companies, who should know, see no diffi¬ 
culties either ; the Gas Council does, and is 
insisting that the plant goes at the point 


Scarce manpower 

By 1975 Britain's working popula¬ 
tion will be no higher than it is to-* 
day. But in the following five years to 
1981 it will rise by close on 900,000 
to 26£ million. This is the latest 
forecast prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour's statisticians. If they are 
right the number of married women 
at work will increase by over 1.1 
million, and the number of men by 
400,000, during the next 15 years, 
but there will be over 600,000 
fewer single women in jobs. 
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where the pipeline emerges from the water 
—the point, in other words, where the Gas 
Council buys it. 

This is the crux of the matter. For the 
council is determined to preserve its mono¬ 
poly of piping gas around the country, and 
cannot tolerate the thought of any infringe¬ 
ment in case it should be used as a prece¬ 
dent. (There were similar problems over 
the rights of chemical companies to pipe 
their products, and for the same reason). 
The danger is that this, essentially tactical, 
move could be forced through without close 
examination on the urgent grounds of the 
overwhelming importance of getting North 
Sea gas to the great British public. This 
would be wrong on every count. It should 
be possible for the council to retreat from 
this senseless and rigid position without sur¬ 
rendering its virginity to the rough, hairy 
oilmen. 

Industrial efficiency 

Restricting the 
restrictions 


The National Economic Development 
Council has got hold of a real stinker of a 
subject in attempting to tackle the illogicali¬ 
ties that arise from the conflicts of Govern¬ 
ment will and statute law in the matter of 
restrictive practices. Basically, the Restric¬ 
tive Practices Act of 1956 sets the face of 
the law against all get-togethers by em¬ 
ployers to regulate their industries by collu¬ 
sion ; certain sorts of agreement may be 
specifically permitted by the Restrictive 
Practices Court, but these permitted agree¬ 
ments are avowedly exceptional. 

On the other band it is the policy of the 


BRITAIN 

present Government to encourage certain 
sorts of co-operation—sharing of informa¬ 
tion. talks about labour costs, even pricing 
matters—between firms ; not only within 
the structure of Neddy and the little Neds, 
but also in relation to evidence and informa¬ 
tion for the Prices and Incomes Board, and 
under possible schemes for submission to 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation. 
It depends, perhaps, whether you call it co¬ 
operation or collusion ; in any case puzzle¬ 
ment reigns. 

Mr Fred Catherwood, director of the Ned 
office, quite understandably and rightly, 
wants to know what he can ask his indus¬ 
trialist friends to do in the way of mutual 
collaboration, without inviting them to be 
hauled up before the court. He does not 
see it as any part of a government agency’s 
job to invite people to break the law. He 
also knows that there are gateways left open 
in the Restrictive Practices Act which would 
very probably let through the sort of activity 
be wants to encourage. 

But of course one cannot know what par¬ 
ticular things the restrictive practices court 
will allow until the court has pronounced 
on those specific things. It takes the court 
up to four years to dispose of the queue of 
cases before it; which means four years of 
uncertainty, and the possibility of having 
to unscramble everything if the court’s 
decision goes the inconvenient way. The 
court is also just what its name indicates, 
which means that it is not an instrument for 
applying the current policies of the govern¬ 
ment—any government. Like any British 
court, its job is to do its best to make sense 
of what may well be a fairly roughly drafted 
stature, and to follow the precedents set by 
itself and by rhe superior courts. 

It is perfectly all right for Mr Catherwood 
to argue, as he does, that the whole struc¬ 
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ture of industrial competition in Britain has 
been altered since the restrictive practices 
act was passed in 1956-—most particularly 
by the abolition of all EFTA tariffs this 
month, and by the possible urgency of 
having to get into trim for competition 
within the European common market. It 
is equally proper for the director of Neddy 
to be in favour of agreements between firms 
whereby they become more efficient ; even 
if it seems a bit starry-eyed to hope for 
cartels determined on reducing prices. It is 
even respectable 10 argue that under the 
forced draught of purposive Government 
intervention the former emphasis on straight 
competition as the chief spur to efficiency 
can be reduced (although in our view this is 
a dangerous way to think). * 

It is, moreover, entirely true that the ten¬ 
dencies of restrictive practices legislation 
and of monopolies legislation in Britain at 
times work in precisely opposite directions, 
and end up by encouraging the survival of 
the fattest. But once Parliament has passed 
an act and set up a court to administer it, 
there is precious little the government can 
do about it save to amend the act, or to 
pass an entirely new one. 

Maybe the Board of Trade could for a 
short period offer some protection to those 
“ collusion ” agreements that it approves of 
by giving them certificates that they are in 
the public interest. At least that would 
spin out the time the appeals would take, if 
such a certified agreement did come before 
the courts and they threw it out as they 
would have a right to do. But someone, 
soon, is going to have to legislate. In what 
sense ? What sort of mergers, and what 
sort of inter-firm co-operation, does Britain 
want ? And what sort would it be allowed 
eventually under the Treaty of Rome ? Mr 
Catherwood needs some lawyers on his staff. 


Let them alone 


The Earl of Harewood is a first cousin 
ai the Queen: he is, to be precise, 
eighteenth in succession to the throne. He 


is by all accounts a very nice man. He 
has experienced the not uncommon mis¬ 
fortune of finding his marriage (by all 
accounts to a very nice woman) break 
down. He now wants to remarry. The 
Daily Telegraph had the pleasant idea of 
printing a photograph of the birth certificate 


of the son he wishes to legitimise. The 
Daily Mirror printed the picture we 
reproduce below splashed right across its 
front page. The Daily Express printed 
another picture, below left. Curious, isn’t 
it ? And what does Mr Cecil King think 
of it ? 
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If the Poles were more Polish, 
what couldn't they do now ? 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 



Poland has been running very hard to catch 
up. It is still a long way behind the ad¬ 
vanced industrial countries of Europe, still 
visibly a developing country itself, and 
while the will to go on running is there it 
seems not at all certain which way it really 
ought to go. The unPolish instinct of its 
rulers now is caution , the economy is short 
of capital; the principal market for its new 
manufacturers, and especially its machinery, 
is going to get steadily more difficult; its 
production costs are probably higher than 
they ought to be; it is beset by fears of 
underemployment for its rising population ; 
and 38 per cent of its labour force (50 per 
cent of its total population) is still settled 
on the land. 

There i$ nothing irremediable in this 
except, perhaps, the caution. Poland is a 
country that has had its fingers burned too 
often. Its last political revolution was in 
1956, and the will at the top, among the 
men who brought it about, is to conserve 
it. Other east European countries profited 
by Poland's mistakes; it js natural that it 
should now think of waiting to profit from 
theirs. But a decade is a long time and 
delay brings its own penalties: the Csedi 
economy, now being overhauled, would not 
have run into the mess it did if the Cafcchs 
had beed more Poiishm the late 1950s. But 
while tne Poles can rightly claim mat they 
were the originators of economic change in 
eastern Europe they have to remember that 


their main competitors, the Czechs and east 
Germans, start from better industrial bases. 

This could be very important indeed. 
The east European market, including the 
Soviet Union, is still wide open for a lot 
of the products that a country at Poland’s 
stage of development can readily make: 
engineering goods, textiles, and, by 1970 
much more important than today, consumer 
durables. But the Soviet market is harden¬ 
ing rapidly The officials who look after 
Poland’s exports are conscious that Polish 
machinery (one of the successes of the past 
decade) faces a very tough time in Russia. 
The days are gone when exports, arranged 
by political negotiation, could just be put 
on trains to the east and forgotten. The 
Russians are becoming highly selective ; the 
Czechs and east Germans are selling 
energetically, and offering a range of credits 
and services. In two or three years’ time, 
the estimate is, the Russian market for some 
types of machinery is going to be just as 
hard to get into as any western one. 

This could leave Poland at a double dis¬ 
advantage. Two decades of easy exporting 
to Russia have left some sectors of Polish 
industry as uncompetitive elsewhere as 
* British firms who once relied too heavily on 
1 a protected Commonwealth* And when 
Poland thnjs westwards, is it has been try¬ 
ing to do, both to seU and to learn how to 
seU, it tends to look very much like any 
other developing country with, principally, 


farm products and raw materials to offer. 
Of course this is putting things too 
gloomily. The commercial competitiveness 
of Polish ham and Polish coal (now sold 
even to Japan) is very considerable. Some 
of Poland’s newer industries, including 
shipbuilding (especially fishing vessels), 
tractors and machinery, have done 
deservedly well in western countries and in 
the underdeveloped world. But Poland 
does need to press ahead even more rapidly 
than it has in developing that section of its 
industry which is capable of being aligned 
to world markets. 

The blueprint for reforming the internal 
economy will help in this. It means better 
investment decisions, however they are 
come by (and it must be said that, to an 
outsider, the current conservative methods 
of injecting cost-effectiveneSs and profit¬ 
ability into such calculations seem unneces¬ 
sarily contorted). It means getting Poland’s 
pricing system, by hook or by crodk, 
generally in line with the outside world’s: 
some progress has been made in this. It 
means getting greater sense into the 
laggard sector of agriculture: there are 
political reasons why this is difficult. It 
means getting outside capital (many sound 
Polish economists, who argued at length 
with your correspondent, WnJ contest this). 
It therefore seems to mean, to an outsider, 
taking somt risks again. 

There arc two levels of economic discus¬ 
sion m Poland. There is the senior, 
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official one which is essentially conservative. 
It is not to be despised by any means. 
Poland has very good reasons for refusing 
to become too aligned with capitalism ; 
above all, its experience of capitalism 
happens to be atrocious. Polish industrial 
production, virtually alone in Hurope, 
actually fell between 1913 and 1938. Those 
who have best reason to know the relative 
efficiency of much of Polish industry today 
may legitimately fear exposure to the kind 
of thing that the Jugoslavs, with less to 
lose, are now attempting. But the second 
level of discussion, usually with younger 
men* seems to have one basic merit. Inis 
is not that it is more liberal, however that 
is defined, but that it sees much more 
clearly what it thinks the economy ought to 
be aiming at. It is, quite simply, converti¬ 
bility as soon as possible (something that the 
present blueprint does not take into 
aocount). This is based on a greater 
confidence in what has been achieved 
since 194s ; on a more rigorous ap¬ 
proach to injecting economic reality into 
the system now ; and on the conviction 
that Poland will lose the opportunity, among 
the socialist countries, to exploit what the 
past twenty years have earned if it falls 
behind what its neighbours are doing. 

There is virtual unanimity among Polish 
planners that the direction of the economy 
has been over-centralised. In 1952 99 per 
cent of investment was centrally directed ; 
by 1960 this fell to something like 82 per 
cent 5 the aim is to get it down to 70 per 
cent. There is virtual unanimity that the 
structure of the economy needs modernis¬ 
ing : that Poland must get into electronics, 
chemicals, plastics and the test on a 
sufficient scale while the going is good. 
There have been brave efforts to get into 
computers (where the Russians have been 
desperately concentrating on their own 
needs). But Poland’s first pctro-chemicals 
plant is only just going up at Plock: such 
are the tics of coal if you have a lot of it. 
As it happens, future investment in coal 
will be designed merely to stabilise the 
industry. The great days of the Silesian 
pits are not over yet, but lessons are being 
learned. 

Polish agriculture is a puzzle. There are 
sensible and sympathetic men in charge of 
it, probably too sympathetic to peasant 
wishes. At present 20 per cent of the gross 
national income comes from the land, pro¬ 
duced by 38 per cent of the labour force ; 
ten years from now the aim is to get the 
proportion of GNI down to 15 per cent and 
there are, naturally, expectations that the 
run-down in the labour force will be even 
faster. Since collectivisation was abandoned 
in 1956, total agricultural production has 
risen by nearly a third. But there are 
problems. In the backward rural provinces 
them are far too many holdings of 3 
hectares (7J acres) and under which are 
never gomg to get out of the subsistence 
economy. It is not an unfair assumption 
thaf the backbone of these farmers reacts 
meet to die wishes of the church than to 
aqg temporal ministry.' 

^godt deal is being done to drag more 
jaHuts inm tbe twentieth oentury. Hold- 
uSE bang consorted, land is being 


bought from those whose plots are so small 
that they arc only part-time farmers anyway, 
and favourable terms are offered for resettle¬ 
ment in the emptier, and relatively more 
efficient, new provinces in the north and 
west. All this is sound. Yet the planners 
are visibly reluctant to encourage too much 
the migration from the land to the towns, 
especially the large towns. So home and 
village industries arc being developed, and 
rhe hope is that towns of from 5,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants can take the strain with 
the spread of local manufactures: cloth¬ 
ing, utensils, lamps and suchlike. The 
danger is, one suspects, that these enter¬ 
prises, started to serve an avowedly social 
purpose, are not likely to be particularly 
efficient. It is certainly arguable that 
Poland's scarce investment resources would 
produce better economic returns if deployed 
elsewhere. 

But it is the labour problem that envelops 
discussion among conservatives; and it is 
a problem of surplus. Not only is there a 
reservoir of labour still to leave the land, 
there is now the enormous bulge of post¬ 
war births to be absorbed as well. Poland's 
population has grown from 24 million to 
32 million since the war, and ? despite a 
high industrial growth rate, industry is 
going to have its work cut out to provide 
the extra jobs. This situation, in itself, is 
hardly conducive to cost efficiency in exist¬ 
ing plant or to the encouragement of 
enough capital-intensive projects to improve 
Poland’s international competitiveness in 
the 1970s. After running so hard for so 
long it is not easy to accept that the target 
of parity with the industrial leaders is still 
far away. But this is the curse of those 
who start late in the race and have too high 
a birth rate as well. 

This is the stage where the official atti¬ 
tude to outside investment becomes impor¬ 
tant. With the best will in the world (and 
Polish good will towards trade with Britain, 
in preference to trade with west Germany, 
has not had the response it deserves) it is 
doubtful whether the Poles can earn enough 
externally before 1970 to make a significant 
difference to investment plans; reducing 
the need to import grain will, of course, free 
the way for more capital goods. The 
nibbling has begun on joint projects, 
especially with the Swedes, but still the 
official preference is to buy factories lock, 
stock and barrel from outside suppliers. 
Some thoughts now seem to be turning 
towards tourism as a means of earning 
foreign exchange but, besides political reser¬ 
vations, there Is a continuing reluctance to 
invite foreign capital, which would be 
needed to get a tourist drive off the ground. 
Poland is not the best tourist prospect in 
the world; yet if Cracow and the Carpa¬ 
thians had been in Britain they would now* 
be helping the balance of payments very 
nicely. 

It may be that the Poles will look it 
these issues differently when they see cost* 
west relations settling down x$ore maturdy 
than j dttY are today,. and *rhod AuMmqal 
future of central Europe has oemf^medv 
to their satisfaction, it is to be 7 hoped! so, 
for die economic opportunity, born of great 
effort, is there to be grasped at. Poland 


has the natural market, the labour reserves 
and, increasingly the skills and the stock of 
education to be the first real success story 
of the countries that remained under¬ 
developed, through sheer mismanagement, 
in the 1930s. But it will not be done simply 
by removing the inherent contradictions in 
the system that has emerged from the 
1950s ; there are enough bright people to 
see that that happens. It also means, at 
least to an outsider, having the political 
confidence to take another decision of a 
quite different order. If it is not done soon, 
other socialist countries will have got more 
than a head start. 

China 

_ • _ 

Confirming the 
worst 


The Mao-Lin Piao faction is splitting at 
the seams. On Thursday, according to 
several Japanese correspondents, party 
leader number four Tao Chu was dragged 
through the streets of Peking and vilified 
as an opponent of Mao Tse-Tung's thought. 
This latest Red Guard swoop was said to 
have been approved the night before by 
China’s increasingly pugnacious Queen of 
Hearts, Mrs Mao, and the official <iirector 
of the cultural revolution, Chen Po-ta. The 
point is that Tao Chu is thought to have 
been a prot6g6 of Lin Piao, who put him 
into the politburo last summer presumably 
as a loyal supporter. Now he too is found 
wanting. 

Peking’s official statements are also lend¬ 
ing plausibility to the Red Guard accounts 
of assaults on other top-ranking leaders. 
On Tuesday the regime’s three leading 
newspapers, the People's Daily , the Libera¬ 
tion Army Daily and the Kuang-ming Daily , 
all reported the arrest of Mr Chou Yang, 
a former deputy propaganda director and 
for thirty years Mao's cultural hatchet-man. 
Since July 1st, when Red Flag published 
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Natural gasworks! 


this is ORION, how operating in the 
NortkSea for the Gas Council-Amoco 
Group. ORION is drillingfor natural gas 
—which makes it in effect, a natural 
gas works. Quite a change from even 
the most recent idea of a gas works, 
Through the participation of the 
Gas Council, Britishgas consumers 
have a direct stake ift the result <?f the 


great search for gas under the North 
Sea, The Council also has the right 
to purchase supplies of gas found by 
other producers. The success which 
has already t^een achieved in the 
Nqrth Sea means that gas users, 
still benefiting from the effects of 
one revolution (the move from 
coal to oil for gas-making), are 


now on the brink of another, of a 
much more dramatic kind. 

Natural gas could become the most 
important new source of wealth available 
to this country sinqe the exploitation 
of coal launched the Industrial 
Revolution. So this sea-borne gas works 
is not just a new type of gas works, 
it is the beginning of *... 


7.r.. 
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the first of a long scries of diatribes against 
him, Chou Yang has been the highest-level 
party official to be denounced by name 
although greater men than he is have silently 
become unpersons. The official acknow¬ 
ledgment of Chou’s arrest and the street- 
dragging of Tao Chu, therefore, can prob¬ 
ably be taken to mean that the reports of 
other arrests are true. 

Similarly, two days earlier, the People’s 
Daily and Red Flag sounded the first official 
echo of Red Guard charges against Liu 
Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-pmg. A joint new 
year editorial declared that “ one, two or 
even several people with responsibility for 
the work of the central committee took 
the opportunity of Chairman Mao’s absence 
from Peking to put forth the bourgeois 
reactionary line to counter Chairman Mao’s 
correct line.” No names were mentioned, 
but Liu would naturally have been the per¬ 
son to take charge in Mao’s absence. And 
the main thrust of accusations against Liu, 
and of his reported self-criticism, has been 
precisely this—that when Mao was away 
last June and July he used his authority to 
suppress the cultural revolution. According 
to the Red Guards, he and his party hench¬ 
man Teng Hsiao-ping did this by sending 
“ reactionary ” work teams from party 
headquarters to stifle the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the masses. But the editorial 
also suggests what may be the real core of 
the dispute with Mao—that in the same two 
months, Liu and Teng opposed the 
beginnings of the Red Guards. 

The Red Guards, who have been packed 
off from Peking by the millions in the last 
few months, will have plenty to do this 
winter after all. The new year editorial 
forecast a 1967 even more tumultuous than 
1966. Until now the cultural revolution 
has officially been an urban phenomenon, 
and its targets intellectuals and party and 
government officials. But now, not only is 
it to be extended to factories and mines; 
the revolutionary struggle is to be carried 
out to the countryside and joined by 500 
million peasants. The job of workers and 
peasants, aided by Red Guards, will be to 
implement “extensive democracy” which 
is Mao-language for attacking their leaders 
at all levels. 

The campaign among the workers already 
seems to be following the pattern of the 
Red Guard movement. As the youth league 
was eclipsed, so China’s trade unions are 
said to have been dissolved. Like the 
officers of the youth league, the trade union 
leader, Mr Liu Ning-yi, has been attacked. 
Like China Youth , the Workers 9 Daily is 
reported to have suspended publication and 
workers’ newspapers with the same format 
as the Red Guard ones have appeared in 
Peking. 

“ Some muddle-headed people *' have 
been saying that the cultural revolution will 
impede production, admitted the People’s 
Daily In its new year editorial. But Maoist 
logic refutes any such argument. It is “ a 
Marxist-Leninist truth, a truth of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought” that “revolution can 
onte^f limtllate t§e development qf produc- 
'T!he proof He* in tfee “ new 
jHHSd leap forward ” which the Chinese 
SnOtt have achieved in 1966. Despite 


serious droughts in the north and floods in 
the south, the New China News Agency 
has announced a record grain harvest, that 
js, over 200 million tons as compared to the 
175 million tons—5 million less than last 
year—estimated by western economists! 
And, “ stimulated by the ideological leap 
forward,” all branches of Chinese industry 
increased their production, said NCNA, and 
achieved a gross industrial output 20 per 
cent higher than in 1965. 

Much of Chinese industry has been 
known to be operating at less than full 
steam and the increases in production may 
be explained, to some extent, by the utilisa¬ 
tion of spare capacity. But, this year’s 
claims may well be another instance of 
political figure-fixing reminiscent of the in¬ 
flated statistics of die 1958 leap forward. 
There are shades of the communes also in 
reports of rapidly developing small-scale 
street industries manned by housewives, 
and in the scorn heaped on material incen¬ 
tives. However, the Chinese press continues 
to use the term “ great leap forward ” as a 
description of past achievements and it 
seems unlikely that Mao Tse-tung and Lin 
Piao are plotting another 1958-style leap. 
The prospects are rather for a general slow¬ 
down in both industry and agriculture as 
workers and peasants go out revisionist- 
hunting. 

Jugoslavia 

Djilas goes home 

When Milovan Djilas walked out of 
Sremska Mitrovica prison at one o’clock on 
December 31st and went home to Belgrade, 
he told the small group of foreign 
journalists waiting for him that his release 
was a complete surprise. When the prison 
officer told him that morning that the time 
had come for them to part, he first thought 
the officer was going to be transferred to 
another prison. Since he was first arrested 
in 1956, Mr Djilas has spent nearly nine 
years behind bars, and he was not due to be 
released until 1971. It would not be sur¬ 
prising if he were not completely in touch 
with today’s Jugoslavia. 

But in fact the political climate has been 
changing so fast that Mr Djilas’s imprison¬ 


ment has become increasingly an anachron¬ 
ism—particularly since the decision was 
taken not to put Mr Rankovic on trial. 
Mr Rankovic, denounced last summer for 
working against President Tito, wanted to 
turn the clock back ; he was not without his 
sympathisers, especially among the older 
party members, and he still represents a 
potential threat to the kind of system that 
President Tito is trying to build up. 

Mr Djilas, on the other hand, became so 
disillusioned with the communist party as 
it developed in the post-war years that 
nothing could stop him from writing some 
very hard things about it. Yet his basic 
thesis—that the communist party had been 
corrupted by its “ monopoly over power, 
property and ideology ” and must therefore 
be reformed—has in effect m now been 
accepted by President Tito and his 
colleagues, although they would not put 
it quite that way. In January 1954 Mr 
Djilas wrote in Borba that “ continuing the 
revolution today means renouncing its 
obsolete forms for the sake of developing its 
democratic essence through new forms.” 
The search for the new forms is now on. 

Mr Djilas is said to have no regrets or 
doubts about what he has written and done 
in the past. In one sense he can claim to 
have been justified by events, although in 
another he may yet turn out to be wrong ; 
the Jugoslav communists are now trying to 
disprove the view, expressed in his most 
disillusioned moments, that the party was 
incapable of reforming itself. Mr Djilas is 
distinguished for his outspokenness, regard¬ 
less of the consequences ; it is to be hoped 
he will not now upset the apple-cart by 
refusing to accept the need to make haste 
slowly. 

An amazing amount has been achieved in 
Jugoslavia in recent years, not least in 
freedom of debate. But the right to express 
distasteful, and even hostile, views without 
going to jail for them is not yet fully 
established. Though, two of Mr Mihailov’s 
associates were released over last week-end, 
Mr Mihailov himself—who wanted to start 
an opposition paper—and two of his friends 
are still in jail This is probably the most 
difficult hurdle that the Jugoslav com¬ 
munists have to get over. So long as they 
show they are really trying, they deserve a 
chance to manage it at their own pace. 



New year's day for the Didos family 
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Russia _ 

Can the farmers 
do it again ? 

After the Poles and the Indians, it is the 
turn of the Egyptians this week to an¬ 
nounce that they have been promised 
Russian wheat. For the Russian leaders it 
must be a tremendous relief that they can 
now provide news of wheat exports, how¬ 
ever small, instead of massive imports from 
the West. They owe this relief to last 
year’s bumper harvest, which turned out 
to be even bigger than was originally esti¬ 
mated. Mr Matskevich, the minister of 
agriculture, held a special press conference 
on December 27th to announce that the 
grain crop in 1966 reached the spectacular 
figure of 171 million tons. This is 20 mil¬ 
lion tons more than ever before and 64 
million tons more than the disastrous har¬ 
vest of 1963. 

Is this, then, the long-awaited break¬ 
through on the farms? Mr Matskevich 
mentioned at his press conference that his 
ministry would soon be examining the prob¬ 
lems connected with the national confer¬ 
ence of collective farmers, which was 
originally planned in the 1930s and has 
again been discussed during the past two 
years. Thus 1967 could be a decisive year 
for Russian fanning in two ways. It should 
show whether last year’s spectacular 10 per 
cent jump in agricultural production was 
a fluke or a turning point. It could also 
witness a new deal tor Russia’s kolkhozmki, 
the collective farmers who, with their 
families, still account for nearly a quarter 
of the. Soviet Union’s population. 

Mr Khrushchev sought magic short cuts 
to increase farm production, through grow¬ 
ing maize and the conquest of th<? virgin 
lands. The present leaders have preferred 
to put their money—a lot of it— on all¬ 
round development. On the one hand, they 
are trying to modernise the whole agricul¬ 
tural system through irrigation and greatly 
increased supplies of electric power, equip¬ 
ment and fertilisers. This year, for in¬ 
stance, the countryside is to receive 32 mil¬ 
lion tons of artificial fertilisers (twice the 
1964 volume), 287,000 * tractors, 150,000 
lorries and 97,000 combine-harvesters. On 
the other hand, it has been decided to step 
up considerably the income of the farming 
community. Collective farmers whose 
wages have hitherto been entirely depen¬ 
dent on results should now receive a mini¬ 
mum wage. Moreover, compulsory de¬ 
liveries to the state are how fixed for a 
long period so as to encourage the farmers 
to produce surpluses that they can sell at 
a higher price. Some of the restrictions 
on the use of the small private plots have 
also been lifted. Altogether, if the planners 
are to be believed, the facers* incomes 
should be 30 per cent higher this year than 
in 1964, which is more than double the 
estimated rise in industrial incomes. 

Why the planners are so keen on a break¬ 
through in agriculture is because produc¬ 
tivity iiyfarming is still very low. out be¬ 
cause the party’s control over the rural 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

economy is much less tight, it cannot take 
the same risks in the interests of reform 
as in industry. From time to time, Russian 
papers publish reports of experiments in 
which land was handed over to teams of 
farmers who were allowed to work freely 
and produced much better results. The 
most quoted example is that of six 
mechanics on a state farm in the Omsk 
region. In 1964 they were given 1,700 
acres of land, a couple of tractors, three har¬ 
vesters and other equipment. They have 
obtained much higher yields, in less hours 
and at a lower cost, than the average farm. 
The differences, in fact, have been striking. 
But there is no question of dismantling 
large farms into private smallholdings nor 
of allowing a big farmer to hire labour. 
The experiments are really part of the 
search for methods and incentives which 
will help to increase productivity on the 
vast estates. 

By now these estates have become very 
large indeed. Between 1958 and 1964 the 
number of collective farms was still further 
reduced from 69,000 to 38,000. During 
the same period the number of state farms 
grew from 6,000 to over 10,000 (the aver¬ 
age state farm employs more than 700 
people and owns about 22,000 acres of 
land). The long-term goal of the Russian 

Bulgaria 
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leaden is still to eliminate the differences 
between town and -cquwiyside^nd itum aB 
peasants into state employee*. Biit it is 
now a distant goal because an all-out effort 
is now being made to increase production. 
If the conference of collective farmers is 
held this year its purpose might well be 
to announce a pause in the social transfor¬ 
mation of agriculture ; it might reassure the 
farmers that they will keep their small pri¬ 
vate plots for years to come and it might 
possibly provide, in the form of a new 
statute for the kolkhozy, a framework in 
which more flexible incentives would pro¬ 
duce better results. 

Nearly half the Russian population still 
lives in the countryside. About a third q[ 
the labour force is still employed in agri¬ 
culture. This is very high indeed for a 
modern industrial state. France has half 
and the United States less than a third 
of that proportion of its labour force work¬ 
ing on the land and yet the agricultural sur- J 
pluses of both countries are a serious prob¬ 
lem. The Russian leaders must hope that 
continued migration from country to town 
will gradually diminish the size of their 
farming problem. They are willing to 
spend a great deal of money to encourage 
this process, but are probably in no mood 
to run the risk of a major social upheaval. 


The case of the anonymous fruit 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Though the Bulgarians are trying hard to 
qualify as an industrial power, they still 
like to call their country the " market garden 
of the socialist world.” A third of their 
exports are agricultural—mainly fruit and 
vegetables in one form or other. In some 
lines (fresh tomatoes, dessert grapes and 
tinned fruit) the Bulgarians have already 
become^ leading exporters. 

But rigid state planning has not prevented 
the realisation that however good their 
products taste—possibly because of the 
limited use of artificial fertilisers—the 
Bulgarians must bring their food industry 
up to date. They still have to entice the 
consumer with more attractive packaging 
and labelling and more efficient refrigeration 
for long-distance exporting. Bulgaria has 
bought a fleet of several hundred long¬ 
distance refrigerated trucks (built on the 
standard American pattern) from^ west 
Germany over the past two years; These 
can be Seen all over the continent from 
Ostend to Istanbul. There has been heavy 
investment in refrigerated rail cars bought 
from Hungary and Poland. The current 
five-year plan (1966-70) provides for an 
investment of around $300 million in 
mechanisation and modernisation of the 
whole food-processing industry. This will 
almost certainly be maintained as Bulgaria** 
rinclpal source of foreign exchange ; it has 
fought in about £30 million of hard 
currency ih 1966, 

It js partly a matter of canning. An 
American expert recently found that the 
standard Bulgarian can contains enough 


metal to produce two-and-a-half American 
tins of the same size* Labelling is sub¬ 
standard. Most of the labels (in a variety 
of languages, including English) are 
obtained from cast Germany and lack 
imagination, eye appeal or sticking power. 
A large proportion of the goods reach their 
final destination either with badly torn 
labels or entirely innocent of them. 

All investment plans in the food process¬ 
ing industry are co-ordinated through a 
state umbrella, Bulgarplod Export. The big 
success story for Bulgarplod, so far, is a 
huge increase in wine exports from less than 
9,000 litres in 1950 to 125 million litres in 
1965—a good deal of the extra, it is said, 
being re-labelled in France. But because cl 
the criticism being levelled at the packing 
and canning sides of Bulgaria’s more 
traditional agricultural exports# more atten¬ 
tion is now being paid to them. 

A new printing plant is being planned for 
the sugar industry, which wfll use over $J 
million worth of British-produced offset 
and gravure presses. Current plana 
provide for no fewer than ten more printing 
plants devoted entirely to packaging and 
labelling of food afuF agricultural produce. 
Several new canning plants using modern 
lightweight containers are to be established 
with Scandinavian and Frettdb machinery. 
Tenders are being examined for a multi¬ 
million pound refrigeration planr with 
which the Bulgarians hope to earn them¬ 
selves a corner of the growing frozen food 
market, at present dominated by Swedes 
and Germans. / 
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Sombre housekeeping for 
the new men 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Windy exhortation to economic restraint 
features as much in the utterances of Herr 
Kiesfeigcff’s regime as it did in those of Herr 
Erhard’s. The trouble for the new men 
Is that the wind is having to blow in so 
many different directions at once. On the 
one hand, the government is supposed to 
be basing its plans on a 4 per cent annual 
increase in the real gross national product 
for the rest of the 1960s and the 1970s ; 
on the other hand, Germany at present 
•hows every sign of slowing down into a 
stagnation, if not a recession. 

To counter the danger of investment re¬ 
cession, the government, the business world 
and the trade unions are all advising Herr 
Karl Blessing, die cautious president of the 
Bundesbank, to liberate more funds for 
expansion. Herr Blessing responded this 
week to the extent of reducing the Bundes¬ 
bank’s discount rate from 5 to 4$ per cent, 
but he is unwilling to be more open- 
handed in hk monetary policy until, first, 
the government has shown that it intends 
adequately to tighten its fiscal policy (at 
least a nominal balancing of the govern¬ 
ment’s marvellously misleading budget 
accounts is still regarded as a high 
theological requirement in Germany); and 
until mere is some sign that cost and wage 
inflation are going to be held in check. 

Herr Blessing’s doubts on both scores 
were not allayed when he read Die Welt 
on Wednesday morning. The chairman of 
the dvil servants’ association, Herr Alfred 
Krase, has demanded a rise of 25 per 
cent for civil servants between now and 


1970. 

Hen Blessing has cautious hopes of the 
Incomes policy that may be followed by 
both Hen Franz-Josef Strauss and Dr Karl 
Schiller, the new brooms at the ministries 
of finance and economics. Herr Strauss is 
shrewd and robust enough to be able to 
stand up to the trade unions, and to 
other over-mighty pressure groups, should 
he want to. In ms past turbulent career he 
has shown himself to be undefiectcd by 
hostility and unpopularity. He has also 
been reading some economics recently, end 
has decided that,economic re-expansion 
plus some sort of incomes policy would he 
his best bet. And Professor Schiller is a 
Democrat widely respected in the 
tarns, although he has Still to make 


clear to the rank and file how he intends 
to reconcile his ideas with those on which 
the prevailing economic system is based. 
Once again, economic re-expansion plus 
an incomes policy is what he would like. 

Herr Strauss met his departmental heads 
on Wednesday in order to tidy up his and 
their proposals for the 1967 budget. These 
are to be submitted to the cabinet on 
January nth. Herr Strauss has let it be 
known that the budget deficit which he 
thinks he has to cover is 3,600 million 
marks. There may be some sign of crafty 
re-expansionary cheating here; sterner 
analysts have said that the real deficit is 
more like 5,000 million marks. Herr 
Strauss intends to cover two-thirds of the 
deficit figure he has picked by reducing 
government spending, the remaining third 
by collecting more taxes and allowing fewer 
tax concessions. Whether the expenditure 
cuts and tax increases are designed to be 
real ones, or of a sort intended largely to 
impress the traditionalists rather than to 
depress the economy, remains to be seen. 

In any case, the Bundesbank’s reaction 
to the budget may depend largely on 
whether the unions adjust their pending 
pay claims as co-operatively as Herr Bless¬ 
ing and Professor Schiller consider fitting. 
A special committee set up by the trade 
unions’ federation to co-ordinate wage 
policies for this year is to hold its first 
session at Diisseldorf on January 12th. To 
the National-Zeitung , which supports the 
brutish National Democrats, the whole 
business is quite simple. In headlines 
splashed across the front page the news¬ 
paper has eggd: “ Reduce taxes. No more 
development aid, restitution, offset pay¬ 
ments, or other tribute.” 

Elsewhere a sober, worried, almost con¬ 
trite spirit is palpably in the air. It has 
been evoked largely by the tura-of-the-year 
parade of unmistakably grave warnings of 
recession, especially from the ear industry, 
which everywhere is slowing down produc¬ 
tion lest it should further outpace slacken¬ 
ing home orders. Prodigious Volkswagen, 
for instance? which built 1,650,000 vehicles 
last year, has decided to turn oqt iomoq 
fewer than capacity during rtfc next three 
months. Opel BMW tad Fold m making 
comparable arrangements. Opel, which 
employs some 37,000 workers, it in the act 


of dismissing 1,000 of them, mostly 
foreigners. 

The difficulties of the textile, coal and 
steel industries (even including the 
perennially solid name of Krupp) have been 
much publicised. The Moller-Rheinbaben 
coal mine, which provides a living for 3,000 
families in the Gladbach-Boterop area, is 
to close down in March, the fifty-fourth 
German colliery to do so since the war. 
Unemployment, now running at approxi¬ 
mately 400,000, is expected to be nearer 
500,000 by February. On the basis of 
questions put to some 5,000 firms about 
their investment plans for 1967, a good 
economic research institute at Munich has 
forecast that industrial investment will be 
down by 12 per cent. To cap the 
economy’s distress signals, two evening 
newspapers died on December 31st: the 
Abendecho of Hamburg and the Kimer 


of west Berlin. 

A further strain on labour costs is thar 
shorter working hours for certain industries 
come into effect this year. As the result 
of an agreement reached in the brighter 
weather of 1958, the forty-hour week came 
into force on January 1st for nearly 4 
million workers of the metal processing 
industries, and a 4i}-hour week for 600,000 
chemical workers. The chemical industry 
is one of the most flourishing branches of 
the economy. Even so, while productivity 
rose by 44 per cent between i960 and 1965, 
wages increased by 57 per cent. 

Herr Kiesinger and his oddly-paired 
ministers of finance and economics do seem 
so far to be marching more or less in step. 
Which ministries will be ordered to cut 
spending in the attempt to solve the short¬ 
term problem of balancing this year’s 
budget is still being argued about. (Herr 
Schrbder is ready to fight fiercely for the 
defence ministry’s whack of 18,500 million 
marks.) As for ways of immediately tap¬ 
ping additional revenue, Herr Strauss has 
his eye on the petrol tax (already raised on 
January 1st) and the turnover tax, which 
he Is proposing to raise from 4 per cent to 
4$ per cent for firms with an annual turn¬ 
over of 15. million marks and over. Long¬ 
term measures indude the direction of in¬ 
vestment into the most profitable fields; 
curtailment, if not suspension, of subsidies 
for unprofitable industries; and much more 
discriminating help for the social services. 
When the Bundestag reassembles on 
January 17th ifs prime business will be to 
hammer into shape the necessary legislation. 
Herr Blessing is known to be extremely 
susdddus /Of politicians,, and his dedsion 
discount rite by only half a 
per cent disappointed a cabinet that had 
been hoping for a full 1 per cent. 
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India 


Trial match 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

It is not fanciful to describe the rioting thgf 
brought test cricket to a halt in Calcutta 
on new year’s day as a pre-election trial 
of strength between the Congress and Com¬ 
munist parties. The Cricket Association 
of Bengal, which was responsible for local 
arrangements, is dominated by Congress, 
with several of its key posts held by promi¬ 
nent political figures. These officials 
evidently exercised their power of patronage 
by distributing several thousand free passes 
to Congress volunteers brought in osten¬ 
sibly to act as ushers. 

This abuse of authority was sufficient 
to provoke the Communists to seek a show¬ 
down. They could count upon popular 
acquiescence, if not support, because of the 
offence the cricket association gave to all 
cricket lovers by its gross mismanagement. 
Tickets were oversold ; worse still, many 
who had paid to get in were squeezed out 
by thousands smuggled into the grounds 
as so-called vendors or ushers. The net 
result was to pack 100,000 into stands 
which can at best take 60,000. This was 
asking tor trouble. 

Several stampedes occurred on the first 
day of play as police tried to push back 
spectators spilling out from the benches 
to the green verge just outside the field. 
This set the stage for the running battles 
that developed on the second day. The con¬ 
frontation was dearly planned in advance. 
Some spectators came equipped with short 
sticks with rags tied at one end to serve 
as handy instruments of arson. These were 
brought into the grounds in kitbags while 
other accomplices smuggled in petrol. That 
some spectators should arrive with bulky 



Calcutta police behind not shields 


belongings aroused no suspicion. Many of 
them had been out in the open all through 
a chilly night queueing for their tickets. 

On Sunday the police went into action 
early to stop encroachments on the grass 
verge. This was the signal that the mis¬ 
chief-makers were apparently waiting to. 
In no time, bricks and stones were being 
hurled at the cops from vantage points on 
the benches. The police hit back with tear 
gas shells, setting off total pandemonium. 
In less than twenty minutes arson squads 
had taken over after the police had been 
successfully chased away from the grounds. 
Before the hour was out the army had been 
called in to save the situation. 
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Mercifully, the trouble subsided as 
quickly as it began. The test match was 
resumed on January 3rd. But this should 
not lull one into missing the real nature 
Of the trial of strength with which Calcutta 
opefied the new year. The Communists, 
and in West Bengal this means the party’s 
breakaway left wing, win not allow Con¬ 
gress to get away with anything if they 
can help it. The rioting has forced the 
state government to order a comprehensive 
inquiry, but even before this has begun 
West Bengal public opinion is already con¬ 
vinced .that political manipulation by the 
cricket association was at the bottom of the 
trouble. 


Spain 

Octopus Dei 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

General Franco’s constitutional amend¬ 
ments, mild in content, are rich in meaning 
to politically conscious Spaniards. They 
are seen as a further dilution of the already 
watery falangist doctrine to which the 
regime pays lip-service, and a strengthening 
of the influence of Opus Dei. A measure 
of Opus Dei’s ascendancy was the letter 
addressed by its founder, Monsefior Escriva 
de Balaguer, recently to Sr Solis Ruiz, 
“ minister-secretary-general of the [falangist] 
Movement,” instructing him to exclude 
items unfavourable to Opus Dei from the 
newspapers under his control. To save 
face, falangists talk bravely of “institu¬ 
tionalising the movement” but many of 
them suspect that their part of the show is 
over. A falangist publicist said recently: 
" Whoever succeeds Franco, Opus Dei will 
still be there, pulling the strings.” Chris¬ 
tian Democrats and socialists agree, but 
add, “ not for long.” 

Opus Dei, a rich and energetic lay order, 
was founded in 1928 for the purpose of 
combating heresy, rationalism, secularism 
and freemasonry in academic and public 
life. For nearly thirty years it was all but 
unknown to the general public, though in 
1952 Mr V. S. Pritchett in “The Spanish 
Temper ” noted “the packed committee... 
the infiltrations of the members of Opus 
Dei, who work, exactly in communist 
fashion, to frustrate professional groups.” 
But it enjoyed the sympathies of Admiral 
Carrero Blanco, one of Franco’s closest 
confidents and head of his presidencia ; and 
in 1956 Don Laureano uSpez Rod6, a 
member of the inner council which controls 
Opus Dei in Spain, was appointed technical 
general secretary of the presidencia . In 
1957 two more Opus men, Sr Ullastres 
(also a member of Opus Dei’s inner council) 
and Sr Navarro Rump, entered the govern¬ 
ment as ministers of commerce and finance 
respectively. The same year the presidencia 
became a sort of super-ministry and Sr 
Ldpez Rod6, now one of the most 
influential men in Spain, confided to the 
ex-falangist writer Don Dkmisio Ridruejo 
the outline of the constitutional changes he 
was working for—in essence, those Franco 


announced last month. Later, Sr L6pez 
Rod6 was put in charge of Spain’s first 
development plan and became minister 
without portfolio, and other members of 
Opus Dei were taken into the government. 
Sr Ullastres became Spain's ambassador to 
the European Economic Community. 

A similar trend occurred in the main 
monarchist camp. Opus men secured 
places on Don Juan's privy council in the 
1950s. In i960, they persuaded the 
pretender to concentrate its essential 
functions in a seven-member cabinet in 
which key positions, concerned with intelli¬ 
gence and propaganda, were allotted to Don 
Rafael Calvo Serer, Opus Dei’s leading 
political theorist, and Don Florentino Perez 
Embid, an Opus publicist and book censor. 
The same year Padre Su&rez Verdaguer, 
also an Opus member, was appointed chief 
tutor to Don Juan Carlos, tnc pretender’s 
son. When Juan Carlos got married Sr 
Calvo Serer accompanied him on his honey¬ 
moon as special adviser. 

Today, in the words of Professor Tiemo 
Galvin, “ the majority of the men who hold 
the reins of power in Spain are governed 
by the religious and political discipline of 
Opus Dei.” The same is true of the men 
who make civil service and university 
appointments: so dear is the preference of 
Opus-dominated examining boards that the 
traditional oposiciones (public examina¬ 
tions) by which such appointments are 
made are now known as opufidones. For 
good measure, Opus Dei possesses its own 
university (the University of Navarra, said 
by the local press to be more expensive and 
more class-conscious than the state univer¬ 
sities) to which it received a subsidy of 
£600,000 from General Franco’s govern¬ 
ment in 1964 alone. And the order owns 
or has a controlling interest & several 
banks! insurance commu^ publishing 
bouses, newspapers and commercial radio 
stations, and about thirty other firms con¬ 
cerned with film production and distribu¬ 
tion, building, real estate, tourism, 
advertising and chemicals. 

Continued on page 34 
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Previous articles In this series have 
dealt with air cargo case studies con¬ 
cerning the main commodity groups 
carried by air to and from the U.K. This 
final section includes several further 
studies, followed by detailed cost com¬ 
parisons for a number of consignments 
discussed in the previous articles. 

The costing details given show how 
differences arise in transport cost com¬ 
parisons and suggest the order of impor¬ 
tance which should be attached to them. 
Insurance, for instance, is almost always 
less expensive by air than by surface, but 
the order of saving does not compare 
with savings on packing costs which in 
some cases are sufficient to pay for the 
entire freight charges. Savings from 
avoidance of damage can be very con¬ 
siderable though they are not included 
In these figures. Road ferry services can 
sometimes compete with air cargo in 
cost terms but generally they cater for 
large consignments and they are rarely 
If ever as quick as air cargo shipments. 

The Importance of the commodity 
fate system cannot be over-emphasised 
since a costing at the standard rate will 
produce a theoretical answer double or 
more what it should be if one of the many 
special commodity rates apply. BEA’s 
International Cargo Advisory Bureau 
and cargo sales staff offer a compre¬ 
hensive service for full information 
about commodity rates, cost compari¬ 
sons and all the other operating aspects 
of air cargo. 

To sum up 

These studies on the growth of Air 
Cargo In Europe demonstrate the 
following facts 

Air cargo Is growing rapidly. 

It Is used by a wide variety of com¬ 
panies because of the operating 
advantages which It offers. 

For marketing In Europe, air cargo 
can provide services far better than 
are otherwise available. 

T6]f\ costs by air cargo are often less 
than by surface transport, frequently 
showlngslzeable savings. 

Wh]eri distribution costs and market- 
Mlf factor8"*are taken together—i.e. 
Whdn~dost-effectiveness criteria are 
u JMbrth* advantages can be even 
“ ^firtmpresslve. 

AV cargo services to and from 
trope are |he best available to U.K. 
rcafoo &er$, and the improvement 
l _Jon of BEA r s airport 
facilities ffTTne U.K. will bring still 
funher jbene flts. 

-^WHISKy SHIPMENTS 

^jLM, Aberdeeit 

the SpptchwITlsky produced by Chlvas 
must pass Its tweNtt birthday before it 
Is sola. It Is a luxurfproduct selling at a 
luxury price, and insistence on superb 


quality has brought successful sales in 
many parts of the world. 

Air cargo saves a problem of 
peak demand 

Europe is not a traditional market, but is 
now proving a successful one and is 
expanding fast. The French are par¬ 
ticularly good customers. 

rr 



The French ere particularly good customers. 


One of the problems of marketing a 
matured whisky of this quality Is that of 
attempting to match the time of maturity 
to peak demands. Difficulties can arise 
particularly at Christmas time If a batch 
Is not quite old enough and surface 
transport Is causing delays. 

Direct from Renfrew to Paris 
Last Christmas BEA shipped 20,000 
kilos of top quality Chlvas Regal Whisky 
from Renfrew to Paris Just In time to 
meet the peak demand. This was typical 
of a shipment bringing valuable business 
that would otherwise have been lost. 

IMPORT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 

John Bllshsn and Company Ltd f 
London 

This small but growing company Im¬ 
ports Mimosa paper from Germany, 
machinery from Germany and X-ray 
film from Sweden, Machines are flown 
to London or Manchester by BEA 
Argosy as required, In consignments of 
upto li tons, Photographlepapef always 
goes to London. 


John Bllshen Is a convinced befleverln 
air cargo for at least half a dozen reasons. 
Reduction In lnventory 9 working 
capital and Interest charges 
Materials can be delivered from Ger¬ 
many by air In 3 to 4 days, whereas 
surface transport is likely to take 3 to 4 
weeks or more. The saving in transit 
time means that stocks can be reduced 
appreciably, with a considerable saving 
in working capital and interest charges. 
And quite apart from this, some photo¬ 
graphic materials are of limited life and 
need to be fed through the pipeline as 
quickly as possible. Liability to damage 
and pilferage is a particularly important 
point where photo-sensitive materials 
are concerned, but with air transport 
there is a significant drop in losses of 
this kind. Finally, Customs clearance Is 
much quicker by air, and this can be 
vital when urgent consignments are 
involved. 

The cost of air cargo can be higher 
than by surface, but instances where it 
is cheaper show the following ratios: 
Photographic Printer 
Weight 284 kilos. Paris to London. 

Surface Air 


Packing 

Insurance 

Deliver/ 

Port charges 

Freight cost 

£ s. d. 

3 0.0 

3 0.0 
3.10.0 

6. 0.0 
8106 

£ s d 

212.6 
2. 4.0 
8. 6.8 
9131 

Total: 

24. 0.6 

22.16 3 

Savings by air £1.4.3. 


Unexposed Photographic Material 

Weight 516 kilos. 

Dusseldorf to London 


Surface 

Air 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Packing 

10. 0.0 

— 

Insurance 

1.18.0 

1. 8.0 

Delivery 

1. 1.6 

4. 6.0 

Port charges 

5.11.0 

6. 6.0 

Freight 

16.11.6 

22. 2.3 

Total: 

J5. 2.0 

34: 2.3 


Savings by air £0.19.9. 

INTERNAL SHIPMENT OF 
DRAPERY GOODS 
Scetthh Ce-operative Wholesale 
Society, Glasgow 

BEA's services to the Highlands and 
Islands ate of prime Importance to the 
life and economy of those parts of 
Scotland particularly to the Hebrides, 
Shetlanda and Orjuieys. The Scottish 
C.W.S. Pends drapery goods by air, and 
In these areas Is BEA s largest single 
customer after thf Royal Mall. 

Original reasons for ehooalng 
air transport < 

First, In remote arses, service is even 
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more important to the customer than in 
highly populated areas, so that speed of 
transit is a reaf marketing advantage. 
Secondly, with air cargo,only a minimum 
of packing is used and this means a 
saving in time, materials and even car¬ 
riage. Third, security of the goods while 
in transit is regarded as a major consid¬ 
eration. In fact, since S.C.W.S. started 
using air cargo in May 1956 they have not 
had a single loss or claim—a remarkable 
record! 

Marketing position improveo 

Of total traffic to the Inner and Outer 
Hebrides, BEA carry about 75%. The 
costs are very similar to surface trans¬ 
port when savings from packing are 
taken into account. Shipments to Lerwick 
in the Shetlands, Kirkwall in the Orkneys 
and Stornaway in the Hebrides, are part¬ 
icularly valuable. Although representing 
a fairly small proportion of S.C.W S. 
total sales in Scotland, this cargo is an 
economic traffic and has Improved the 
Society’s Image and marketing position 
considerably 


EXPORT OF STICK-A-SOLES 
Phillips Patents Ltd, Manchester 



Phillips have achieved substantial sales increases in 
the Dutch market 


Since switching to BEA Cargo for their 
Stick-a»$oles, Phillips have achieved 
substantial sates increases In the 
Dutch, Belgian and French markets. 
The product, which has been developed 
continuously in quality and design, has 
been sold in these countries for about 
30 years. 

Sales doubled In three years 
By using air cargo, sales have been 
approximately doubled in all these 
countries during the last three years. 
This has been achieved with a minimum 



Monday's post and are despatched that 
day, reaching the agent about midday 
on Tuesday, and this of course applies 
to any working day, Monday to Friday 
inclusive. Consignments weigh between 
2 and 4 hundredweights and are of 
moderate value for weight. These mar¬ 
kets are developing well and new 
launches are now planned for Scandi¬ 
navia and other parts of Europe. 

TRANSPORT COST COMPARISONS 

The following tables Illustrate only 
savings In actual transportation, insur¬ 
ance and packing. In all cases, other 
cost-effectiveness criteria, as enumer¬ 
ated in this series of articles, are at 
least of equal importance Thus in the 
case of computers and baking machines, 
the cost of servicing capital tied up in 
transit by surface methods of transport 
can amount to large sums. Even more 
important is the fact that machines can 
be in operation, earning profits, perhaps 
two weeks earlier. 

International Computers & 

Tabulators Ltd 

I.C.T. 1900 series of computers 


Elliott-Automatfon Ltd 

4100 Computer with ancillary equipment 

London - Milan 




Road 



Su 

Ferry 

Air 

Packing— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

labour/materiaf 

330 

250 

250 

Freight 

300 

400 

250 

Fob charges 

75 

35 

65 

Insurance 

62 

50 

23 

From port to customer 




(estimated) 

75 

- 

75 

Total cost 

842 

735 

663 

London - Hamburg 






Rent 



Sea 

Ferry 

Air 

Packing- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

labour; material 

330 

250 

250 

Freight 

188 

ISO 

205 

Fob charges 

75 

35 

65 

insurance 

62 

50 

23 

Ftnm port to customer 




(estimated) 

50 

- 

50 

Total cost 

70b 

515 

593 


London Dusseldorf 

Sea 

Trailer 

Air 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Packing 

550 

Ibj 

150 

Delivery to 
port (2 lorries) 

50 

___ 

35 

Freight and port 
charges 

110 

200 

1G0 

Insurance 

63 

6! 

61 

C 1 f totals 

773 

426 

406 


Delivery to customers customs clearance duty and 
taxes extra in ail cases 

Programme board punch 

Belfast - Dusseldorf 



Sea 

Air 


£ s 

£ s 

Packing 

2812 

10 9 

incidentals 

310 

2 9 

Freight 

7 0 

1616 

Insurance 

1 0 

16 

Cif totals: 

40 2 

3010 

Tabulator 



London - Dusseldorf 




Sea 

Air 


£ s 

£ s. 

Packing 

140 0 

22 0 

incidentals 

12 0 

12 0 

Freight 

30 0 

71 0 

Insurance 

10 0 

9 0 

Cif totals* 

192 0 

114 0 


Atlas Equipment (London) Ltd 
Import of Bakery Machines 

Black Forest Area to London 

Machines 



Saa 

Rail 

Air 


£ s 

£ s 

£ s. 

Freiqht 

87 0 

170 0 

15817 

Insurance 

10 4 

10 4 

519 

Demurrage and 




oilier charges 

— 

16 0 

— 

Agency fees 

6 6 

6 6 

6 6 

1 anding and 




port charges 

3911 

— 

— 

Customs clearance 416 

516 

15 0 

Packing 

130 19 

6019 

23 7 

Totals 

278 16 

289 5 

209 9 

Plant 





Sea 

Rail 

Air 


£ s 

£ s 

£ s 

Freight 

371 15 

460 0 

559 12 

Insurance 

4813 

4813 

31 8 

Demurrage and 




other charges 

— 

75 Q 

— 

Agency fees 

1515 

1515 

15.15 

Landing and 




port charges 

125 4 

— 

— 

Customs clearance 

i 618 

1618 

21 6 

Packing 

322 17 

260 17 

6019 

Totals 

891 2 

877 3 

699 0 


NOTE: The companies featuring In 
these studies all make extensive use of 
BEA Cargo services, some exclusively. 


Reprints of this article are available from 
The International Caron Advisory Bureau on reaueet 



ttmtlSH fURDPEAN AIRWAYS West London Air Terminal Cromwell Road London 3W7 
Contact Alistair Tucker ICAB Phone FRO 4255 Ext. 2408 ** 
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Continued from page 31 

Much of this is in the tradition of 
Spanish religious orders. But because most 
of its members are laymen, Opus Dei can 
intervene in economic and political affairs 
more directly than its rivals. As Don 
Vicente Marrero, a publicist of the order, 
has said, 

Opus members have at their disposal 

means of placing themselves in society, in 

academic, economic and political spheres, 

in a singularly effective way. 

Despite mis admission, Opus Dei occasion¬ 
ally denies that it is interested in politics 
or favours right-wing policies. Its propa¬ 
gandists outside Spain have even claimed 
that Opus men are active in the opposition 
to General Franco. Christian Democrats 
and socialists scoff at this claim and chal¬ 
lenge the order to name one of its members 
who has played a part in the opposition 
comparable to the role of Franco’s Opusite 
collaborators. Members of Opus Dei them¬ 
selves refer one for political enlightenment 
to the works of Sr Calvo Screr, who writes 
disarmingly: “One does not have to go 
to the totalitarian extreme; an authori¬ 
tarian regime is sufficient.” 

Until recently Sr Serer advocated a 
monarchical regime that would tolerate 
neither political parties nor universal 
suffrage, and Sr PArez Embid and other 
Opus writers have expressed similar views. 
Of late they have adopted a less illiberal 
attitude, and it does seem true that, within 
an overall right-of-centre spectrum, Opus 
publicists avoid toeing a precise party line. 
Professor Jos6 Luis Aranguren and other 
distinguished Spaniards assert that Opus 
Dei prefers to have affiliates in more than 
one camp. 

The repository of Opus Dei’s wisdom is 
Camino (the way), a collection of 999 
maxims by Monsenor EscrivA. Published 
in I939> which Escriv* called, significantly, 
" Year One of Victory ” (this phrase has 
been omitted from postwar editions), 
Camino adds an ounce of Saint Ignatius to 
a pound of Dale Carnegie ( u How to Win 
Friends and Influence People ”) and 
sprinkles the mix with crackcr-mottoes and 
ideological scraps from the 1930s. It exalts 
the virtues of leader-worship, obedience, 
dissimulation, coercion, dogmatism (“ readi¬ 
ness to compromise is a sign that one does 
not possess the truth . . . discussion does 
siot produce light ”) and “ virility ”—but 
not that kind of virility. “ Marriage,” 
Monsefior EscrivA declares, “ is for the 
troops, not for the general staff.” 

Catholic critics of Camino —and of Opus 
Dei—have been severe. A Swiss Catholic 
theologian has declared that its teaching 
contributes nothing to man’s spirituality or 
awareness of God. A Spanish Catholic 
philosopher has described Opus Dei’s 
theology and religious message as “ neither 
good not bad, simjw non-existent.” Jesuit 
fathers contrast fte rigOprs of their 
founder^ exercise^ with thli trivi¬ 

alities of CamUto and suggest that 
poverty ^y^ ^rii^kdtis content may explain 
Opus Daft apparent preoocup&tion with 
techniqtip%rt|ics and “neo-masonic” 
mutual , mk (hked by Jesuit criticism, 
Mofweflairaicrivt is reported to have asked 


their general at a dinner in Rome: “ Why 
does the Company of Jesus persecute us? ”) 
The Benedictine abbot Dom Justo P6rez 
declared last year that “ in seeking to cap¬ 
ture positions of influence, Opus Dei is 
bound to play politics, and Rome is worried 
about it” (governmental pressure obliged 
him to withdraw this statement a few days 
larer). Individual priests deplore the 
methods of the order, the scandals popu¬ 
larly associated with it, and the anri- 
clcricalism it is provoking. Many Catholic 
intellectuals refer to it as “ Octopus Dei.” 

General Franco’s Opus Dei ministers tore 
able, dedicated men. In 1959 they played 
a leading part in rescuing Spain from the 
consequences of falangist autarkism and 
corruption; they have inaugurated indica¬ 
tive planning in Spain and cleared away a 
number of economic and psychological 
obstacles to Spanish association with the 
common market. Their non-Opus admirers 
regret that their achievements should be 
diminished in the eyes of many Spaniards 
by their membership of what is widely 


considered a clerical mafia. On the other 
hand, an Aragonese priest acquainted with 
Opus Dei’s founder insists that it is the 
ministers who are harming the order: 

Monsenor Escnvi did not press Ullastres 
and the others to enter the government ; 
he had his doubts about it. Opus Dei is, 
to some extent, the victim of the zeal of a 
group of technocrats who have given it too 
great a temporal momentum. A demo¬ 
cratic regime might well save the order by 
divesting it of its political and economic 
accretions and obliging it to concentrate on 
an apostolic role. It may then become an 
asset, instead of, as at present, a liability, 
to the church in Spain. 

Liberal Catholics and socialists are far 
from convinced that Opus Dei could sur¬ 
vive in a democratic Spain, at least in its 
present form. Whether or not ©pus leaders 
share their doubts, the order is reported to 
have transferred substantial assets abroad. 
It owns banks in Andorra and Portugal and 
other financial interests in Germany and 
France, and is succeeding in establishing 
itself in north and south America. 


Indonesia 

Slow curtain for Sukarno 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT • 

The last act in the courtroom drama that at the most recent trial, the former air force 
has been going on in Jakarta for more than chief, General Omar Dani. Now President 
a year is about to open. The special military Sukarno’s turn is approaching—even though 
tribunal appointed after the unsuccessful General Dani’s trial did not produce the 
communist coup of September 1965 to try new revelations the government had hoped 
those responsible has dutifully completed would explode in the president’s face. Con¬ 
its task. It has convicted and passed the trary to widespread expectation, General 
death sentence on everyone it has tried: a Dani was not anxious to sell out his patron, 
communist leader, Mr Njono, the coup But the court was satisfied that the 
leader, Colonel Untung, the former central general had culpable prior knowledge of 
bank minister, Mr Jusuf Muda Dal am, the the attempted coup and the plot to murder 
former foreign minister. Dr Subandrio and, the army generals. He admitted that a fort- 



Gsnorai Dam on trial: loyal to his patron 
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night before the coup he had been sent to 
Peking secretly by the president to bring 
back 100,000 small arms, a quarter of which 
were for his own communist-infiltrated 
command and the rest to be “ placed at the 
disposal of Dr Subandrio.” He had been 
asked to report direct to the president and 
the foreign office, and not to General Nasu- 
tion, the defence minister. 

On his return from Peking General Dani 
had received a letter alerting him about the 
coup and had made contact with Mr Aidit, 
the doomed chief of the communist party. 
The most damning evidence against him, 
however, was that both Aidit and the presi¬ 
dent were with him at Halim air base at 
dawn on the day after the attempted coup ; 
that he had tried that morning to persuade 
both men to accompany him to Madiun in 
east Java "for safety”; that he had 
arranged for an air force plane to take Aidit 
to Jogjakarta out of reach of the army ; and 
that he had issued an official communique 
through the Antara news agency calling 
upon his men to support the new revolu¬ 
tionary government proclaimed by Colonel 
Untung. 

From the government’s point of view, all 
this only provided incidental colour to the 
real purpose of the trials: the public con¬ 
demnation of the president as a participant 
in the plot to murder the senior army 
generals and establish a communist regime. 
The Omar Dani trial provided two pieces 
of corroborative evidence that pointed 
sharply to guilty acquiescence if not actual 
complicity on Mr Sukarno’s part. The really 
incriminating item was Omar Dani’s state¬ 
ment supporting the army’s charge that at 
dawn on October 1st, before the news of 
the murder of the army commander. 
General Jani, could have been known to 
anyone but the plotters, the president had 
announced his decision to appoint General 
Pranoto as armv commander. Worse still 
was the implication that the president had 
appointed such a junior man over the heads 
of seven senior ones, including General 
Suharto, in the belief that they had all been 
assassinated. 

The next step will be to reconvene the 
People’s Provisional Consultative Congress 
to complete General Suharto’s plan for get¬ 
ting rid of the president through constitu¬ 
tional means. A bill of impeachment is be¬ 
lieved to be in preparation. The timing is 
for February. But it is necessary to prepare 
the country psychologically. The students 
who were advised in September to lie low 
for three months if they wished to see their 
aims achieved constitutionally, without more 
bloodshed, are being allowed to demonstrate 
again. They are now demanding that the 
president too should be tried by the special 
tribunal. The newspapers have stepped up 
their reporting of these demands. Persist¬ 
ently they ask for a 4t clean sweep ” of the 
plotters and the “old order”—which now 
clearly connotes President Sukarno. 

The suggestion that the president should 
go abroad has also come from the govern*- 
ment. He has so far resisted* because, like 
everyqnq else, he realises that if he leaves 
Indonesia it will mean exile. He has told 
General Suharto that he 44 has no intention 
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of being Nkrumahised." But with the 
foreign minister, Mr Adam Malik, leading 
the demand that the president’s part in the 
coup should be made public immediately, 
the alternative is bleak indeed. 

Brazil 


All wrapped up 


FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 

The principles of Brazil’s 1964 military 
revolution have now been enshrined in a 
new constitution. This means that when 
Marshal Castelo Branco hands over the 
presidency to Marshal Costa e Silva ih 
March, he will also hand him a political and 
economic system defined in the new con¬ 
stitution and resting on the unchallengeable 
authority of the armed forces. On 
December 22nd, a disgruntled congress 
passed the draft constitution ; it is now 
meeting to discuss and vote on amendments 
before the constitution is promulgated on 
January 24th. 

This charter is the keystone in the edifice 
of government built by the president and his 
advisers. A Brazilian periodical describes it 
thus: 

The new constitution establishes the 
principles of authoritarian presidentialism 
and centralism, state intervention in the 
political and institutional field and the pie- 
dominancc of piivate enterprise in the 
economic field. It is conservative as 
regards the social order and conciliatory 
and hybrid in ideology. 

There could hardly be a better definition of 
the revolution itself. In its three years of 
power, the regime has overhauled many 
economic and administrative abuses but 
still hesitates to face the challenge of social 
change. 

Important points in the new constitution 
include the indirect election of the president 
by an electoral college ; the judgment of 
civilians by military courts and the general 
expansion of military jurisdiction; the 
authorisation of the president to sign 
emergency decrees ; the delegation of some 
legislative powers to the executive ; and a 
referendum for constitutional amendments 
required by the president but rejected by 
congress. The president is given exclusive 
competence for laws on finance. The 
punitive element of the revolution is main¬ 
tained by making citizens who 44 abuse their 
individual rights ” by corruption or 
attempts to subvert the 44 democratic 
regime ” liable to the loss of their political 
rights. 

To the grief of the nostalgic, the 
centralising tendency has led to the dis¬ 
carding of the traditional name of the 
country 44 United States of Brazil ” in 
favour of plain 44 Brazil.” In fact, the states 
lose much of their autonomy and are more 
exposed to federal intervention—especially 
when they follow economic policies at 
variance with those of the central 
government. 

The constitution institutionalises the de 
facto regime introduced after the 1964 
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military coup. But criticism, from govern¬ 
ment supporters as well as from the opposi¬ 
tion. is widespread. To begin with, nobody 
liked the high-handed way the president 
ordered congress to get its nagging over 
by January 24th so that the draft could 
become law in time for the change of 
government. There is natural apprehension 
about the continuing wide power of the 
military courts, the perpetuation of the 
44 un-Brazilian ” practice of punishment for 
political offenders, the general strengthen¬ 
ing of the executive at die expense <5 con¬ 
gress, the absence of any reference to the 
right to strike. The government, which is 
sensitive to world opinion and anxious to 
refute allegations that k is rightist or 
oppressive, may yield on certain points, 
including the one about strikes. But nobody 
expects the final version of the constitution 
to differ on essentials from the draft. 

People have taken as a bad sign the fact 
that just before Christmas the president 
introduced a bill restricting certain press 
liberties. The publication of official secrets 
or other 44 subversive n material will make 
editors and journalists liable to imprison¬ 
ment and heavy fines. Admittedly the 
Brazilian press is at rimes outrageous. A 11 
the same there has been a general outcry 
against this move to curtail a freedom 
which, despite its frequent abuse, was an 
attractive exception to encroaching 
absolutism. 

For the opposition, the new constitution 
conveniently polarises all it opposes. 
Senhor Carlos Lacerda, the former governor 
of Guanabara, has described it as "neo- 
fascist.” Since his November pact with his 
old enemy, Senhor Kubitschek (a former 
president, now exiled), Senhor Lacerda has 
emerged more and more as the organiser 
and chief inspiration of the still precarious 
44 broad front ” against the government. 
Anti-Americanism is a strong ingredient of 
the opposition’s platform. The proclaimed 
democratic aims of the regime are seen as 
window-dressing for Washington ; Brazil’s 
economic future, the opposition claims. Is 
mortgaged to American capital. This 
ferocious nationalism comes oddly from the 
man who was once one of Washington’s 
favourite Brazilians. Some people are sug¬ 
gesting that Senhor Lacerda is back-treading 
to the communist beliefs of his youth. 
More probably it is a tactical move. For 
Senhor Lacerda and his present left-wing 
allies share a single ambition: to bring the 
present government down. 

Can they? Probably not. Marshal 
Castelo Branco has not been a popular 
leader but nobody can deny that he has 
methodically built machinery, however con¬ 
troversial, for carrying out long overdue 
changes that were impossible under the 
regimes that preceded him. His successor, 
more genial in public and perhaps more 
susceptible to sectional influences, will have 
to face the blandishments, manoeuvres and 
concerted hostility of an opposition that 
ranges from left to right. Senhor Lacerda 
may be an able articulator of disparate 
forces. But the revolutionary framework 
now seem? too solidly installed to be upset 
by the atoger and pyrotechnics of his 
oratory. 
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Nigeria 

Getting together 


The meetings this week between Nigeria’s 
military leaders at Aburi in Ghana should 
do something to bridge the gap that has 
separated the eastern region from the rest 
of the country. Up to now Colonel Ojukwu, 
the eastern military governor, has stead¬ 
fastly refused to attend any meeting held in 
Lagos, presumably because of his fear of 
the northern troops stationed there. It was 
on the refusal of the eastern region to send 
a delegation that the constitutional con¬ 
ference broke down last year. Now the issue 
is whether there will be eastern representa¬ 
tion in the constituent assembly which 
Colonel Gowon, the head of the federal mili¬ 
tary government, intends to call together. If 
not, then the division of Nigeria is likely 
to be permanent—short of an attempt at 
reunification by force. 

It is no wonder that Britain should have 
been doing its best to find an acceptable 
way for the regional leaders to meet. 
Apparently even before the Tiger meeting 
between Mr Wilson and Mr Smith made 
gunboats popular, the commonwealth 
relations office had suggested that a warship 
off Lagos might provide a meeting-place 
safe enough to reassure the easterners. But 
the Nigerians decided instead to go more 
comfortably to one of Dr Nkrumah’s former 
pleasure-domes in Ghana. And, despite a 
dispute about the detention in Lagos of 
Colonel Ojukwu’s new executive jet plane, 
the atmosphere seems to have been 
amicable. Will the results be too? 


Greece 


The son calls the 
father gullible 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

A bold tactical manoeuvre has ended political 
uncertainty in Greece and set the country on 
a course that will lead to a general election 
in May. This was the switch on December 
22nd from the Stefanopoulos government 
to a non-political interim cabinet under a 
banker, Mr Paraskevopoulos. The man¬ 
oeuvre was almost certainly the result of a 
compromise (with the blessing of the king) 
between the leader of the National Radical 
Union, Mr Kanellopoulos, and his opponent, 
Mr George Papandreou, the leader of the 
Centre Union. By a surprise move, Mr 
Kanellopoulos overthrew the Stefanopoulos 
cabinet, composed of those who had deserted 
Mr Papandreou and formed the Democratic 
Centre jparty. The king quickly set up a 
non-pohticai government and promised elec¬ 
tions. Mr Papandreou agreed to give his 
party*s support to the interim cabinet and 
to i^move the anti-monarchist edge from his 

An# ^ M ptions to all this have come 
frOo^pKpsparate quarters: from the 


Democratic Centre party and, less predict¬ 
ably, from Mr Andreas Papandreou, Mr 
George Papandreou’s ambitious son. They 
both interpret the manoeuvre as a sinister 
plot between the palace and the right wing 
to deceive the Centre Union and engineer 
an election victory for the Radical Union. 

Andreas Papandreou, whose three years 
of political apprenticeship have made him a 
top man among left-of-centre politicians, 
felt that the new arrangements could dam¬ 
age his appeal to latently anti-monarchist 
voters. So he rebelled against his father 
and, in a defiant statement, urged the 
Centre Union deputies to vote against the 
Paraskevopoulos cabinet of u palace pup¬ 
pets, locaJ oligarchy and right-wing mili¬ 
tarists, appointed to work for a sell-out on 
Cyprus and to step up right-wing terrorism 
in view of the elections.” He is now hardly 
on speaking terms with his father, and has 
reaffirmed his determination to vote against 
the new cabinet, in spite of his father’s 
warning that if he did he would be dis¬ 
missed from the party. 

When Mr George Papandreou called a 
parliamentary caucus meeting of his party 
on Wednesday to obtain approval for his 
policy, the rift between father and son 
seemed to be even more serious than had 
been thought. Out of the 121 Centre Union 
deputies, only 76 loyally turned up to give 
their leader the green light. Of those who 
stayed away, three dozen went to Andreas 
Papandreou’s political headquarters to 
demonstrate their allegiance to him. The 
elder Papandreou firmly told his party meet¬ 
ing that any member who defied the will 
of the majority in the party “ places himself 
automatically outside the party ranks.” But 
the final showdown between father and son 
has been deferred until after next week’s 
vote in parliament. 

Oddly enough, Andreas Papandreou’s 
claim that the new political set-up was the 
result of a plot against his father has been 
supported by the Athens daily paper 
Eleftlteria, the embittered mouthpiece of 
the Stefanopoulos group. On new year’s 
day it published the text of an alleged aide- 
memoire drafted by Mr Kanellopoulos after 
a secret meeting with Mr Bitsios, head of 
the king’s political bureau, and Mme Helen 
Vlachos, the influential publisher of two 
conservative newspapers m Athens. This 
purported to demonstrate that, in making 
the arrangements with the Centre Union 
leader, Mr Kanellopoulos and the palace 
had agreed on the appointment pf a 
cabinet that would help the Radical 
Union to gain enough popularity to 
defeat the Centre Union in May. An 
election victory would also consolidate 
the position of Mr Kanellopoulos as 
leader of the party and defeat the die- 
hards in the party who are pressing for tl\e 
return of Mr Karamanlis. Elejtheria , 
which claimed that the transcribed docu¬ 
ment had come from the private papers of 
Mr Kanellopoulos, was deluged this week 
with a shower of lawsuits for libel and 
possible forgefr. Mr Kanellopoulos and 
Mme Vlachos nave each a sjeed for £$t00o 
damages. 

Ip spite of all this, it appears certain that 



Paiaskciopoulos : banker as premier 


the Paraskevopoulos cabinet will survive 
the parliamentary test of confidence which 
is due next week, thanks to the votes of 
the Centre Union deputies loyal to Mr 
George Papandreou and of the Radical 
Union deputies who have unanimously 
accepted Mr Kanellopoulos’s commitment. 
All the same, the alignment of political 
forces in Greece is coming to look increas¬ 
ingly odd. The urge among the conserva¬ 
tives in the Radical Union for the return 
of Mr Karamanlis to active politics is be¬ 
coming more specific, while the popularity 
of Mr Andreas Papandreou among the 
mass of voters who hover between the 
extreme left-wing and his father’s party has 
been enhanced by his rebellion. So Mr 
Kanellopoulos and Mr George Papandreou, 
two former allies (in 1944) and the only 
two surviving leaders from pre-war politics 
in Greece, are gradually being drawn closer 
again because of their moderation. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

COLOMBIA 

Our latest review on Colombia 
discusses President Lleras' plans for 
"National Transformation", hie 
explanation for suspending the free 
market in foreign exchange, and the 
proposed national transport plan 
which Includes the Choco Canal 
project. m 
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Annual Supplement) is £ 10 (OS $28). Air mail 
postage extra. 
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Friendly Sheraton Hotels 
are waiting for you — 
in New York, 
'Washington, D.C., 
^Chicago, New Orleans, 
£& Niagara Falls... 




In the heart of the most exciting cities in the 
„ U.S.A., you'll find Sheraton Hotels waiting to 

* serve you. Sheraton’s rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation’s luxurious with many free 
extras: Free TV, a private bath in every room, 
free air-conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any 
budget. Sheraton: Best way to see the U.S.A.! 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, 

1 see your Travel Agent or contact: In LONDON: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822.Telex: 
261534. In PARIS: The Sheraton Reservation 
Office, c/o Le Grand Hotel, 12 Boulevard des 
Capucines, Paris 9e France. Telephone: 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. |n BRUSSELS: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, 5 , rue de Ligne, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. Telephone: 18.26.24 or 
17.18.01. Telex: 2.22989. In FRANKFURT: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, 10 Rossmarkt., 
6 Frankfurt/ Main, West Germany. Telephone: 
29/22/15 or 29/23/14. Telex: 04141125. 

Sheraton Hotels © 

Coast to coast in the U S., in Hawaii, Canada, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
Nassau, Mexico and the Middle East. Opening March '67: Manila. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


MORGAN & C1E S. A. 

.4XX0UXCE 
THE FORM. ITT OX OF 

MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S. A. 

ft Place dc la Concorde, Paris Seme 


Directors 

PIERRE ME1WIAL, Chairman 
J. SHEPPARD POOR, Vice Chairman and 
Mannfln* Director 
VIS CO USf T HARCOURT 
HENRY S. MORGAN 
SAMVEL B. PAYNE 
FRANK A. PETITO 
ERIC If. ROELL 
LORD SHA1VCROSS 
WALTER W. WILSON 
JOHN M. YOUNG 


Telephone: nt-0S*19 
Telex: 8^9570 
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Now, 

two banks that have 
never confused bigness 
with excellence 



take a measured step forward 


New York's oldest bank, The Bank of New York, founded in 1784 
by Alexander Hamilton, has now merged with Empire Trust Com¬ 
pany to create a bank in which u e truly believe the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts. This step is the result of a thoughtfully- 
conceived decision for both banks to combine their skills and re¬ 
sources—and to do so without changing their original philosophy 
of doing business; that is, to provide flexible and professional 
commercial banking and trust services to individuals, institutions, 
corporations and correspondent banks around the world on a 
highly personal basis. 


Empire Trust Company, a bank with a distinguished reputation, 
brings to the merger specialized banking and investment skills in 
major growth industries. These complement the comprehensive 
range of international banking, trust and investment services 
traditionally provided by The Bang of New York. 

This merger raises the bank’s total assets to over one billion 
dollars and increases its executive resources and capital funds so 
that customers and correspondents of both banks may be served 
more broadly and efficiently throughout the United States and 
around the world. 


Board of Trustees 
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New York 
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DFANS EDMONDS* 
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J ROY GORDON 
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DFAN MATHEY 
Honorary Chairman 

THOMAS F. MILBANK 
New York 
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The Borden Company 

GRINNFIL MORRIS 

Vice Chairman of the Standing Committee 

JULIAN S. MYRICK* 

The American College of Life Underurtters 

M. NIELSFN 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
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President 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey, 


Statesmanship 

Washington , DC 


This week in many states Governors went 
through the ceremonies inaugurating their 
new terms, some of them with brave pro¬ 
mises of retrenchment, some defending the 
rights of states to solve their own problems 
without federal intereference, some 
reproaching Washington with doing so little 
to help. Almost all face the same problem, 
that the demands on the state governments 
rise remorselessly while their revenues, 
relatively to their needs and to the country’s 
prosperity, arc inherently sluggish. This 
is the common experience of American 
state and local governments and is the 
reverse of that of the federal government. 

For the past ten years, economists in and 
out of government have been pondering 
oVcr the disorder in state and local govern¬ 
ment financing and over possible remedies 
for it. Their ideas tend to crystallise around 
variants of a scheme to distribute a share 
of the federal tax revenues to the states in 
the form of block grants with a minimum 
of strings attached. Although the costly 
Vietnam war stands immediately in the way 
of this, as of any other reform involving 
money, the subject looks like getting more 
attention in the new Congress than it has 
had before. 

Mr Walter Heller, the Minneapolis 
economist who was chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, has done more than 
anybody to disentangle the subject of fiscal 
realignment from the arid and often 
muddled ideological dispute about states’ 
rights. Pressure for unrestricted grants to 
the states out of federal revenues came in 
the nineteen-fifties largely from conservative 
Republicans and a commission appointed 
by President Eisenhower turned the idea 
down. But Mr Heller, a liberal economist 
and a Democrat, espoused it in a speech in 
i960. Not long afterwards he joined the 
Administration. In the period of fast 
economic growth and buoyant federal 
revenue that followed, and not knowing 
what lay ahead in Vietnam, he and other 
economists in the Administration began to 
worry about the drag on the economy if fhe 
Treasury found itself persistently taking in 
more money" than it could reasonably 
spend. One way to avoid deflationary 
surpluses when they were not wanted was 


to reduce taxes and this was, indeed, done. 
Another way was to pass on money to the 
states, counties and cities where it was 
needed. Following a recommendation from 
Mr Heller, President Johnson appointed one 
of his policy task-forces in 1964 to study 
this possibility, under an economist at the 
Brookings Institution, Mr Joseph Pechman. 

The Pechman report has never been pub¬ 
lished and on occasion President Johnson 
has denied its existence. It proposed that 
a fixed percentage of the receipts from the 
federal income tax be put into a trust fund 
and allocated to the states as general aid, 
largely on a per caput basis but with an 
“ equalising ” provision to give extra help 
to the poorer states. After the 1964 election 
the Administration’s economists began to 
prepare the public for the possible adoption 
of the scheme as official policy by the 
normal method of explaining to press 
correspondents the kind of thing that they 
had in mind. It was at this point, 
December. 1964, that President Johnson, 
who had spoken approvingly of the plan 
in a statement before the election, decided 
abruptly to shelve it. Some people got 
their first insight into the flaws or the John¬ 
son Presidency at that moment. The official 
explanation was that the premature 
publicity had mobilised the opposition, but 
the accepted belief is that Mr Johnson was 
angry that the scheme should be talked 
about before he had given his assent. 

On one occasion since then the President 
has seemed to throw the State Governors 
a crumb of encouragement that their pleas 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
FINANCES 

GENERAL GENERAL 

REVENUES $ billion EXPENDITURES 



for the Heller-Pechman plan would get a 
sympathetic hearing. But, with chat ope 
exception, the White House has maintained 
a heavy silence on the subject. It is true 
that opposition exists and that Mr Johnson 
has to pay some heed to it. After * 11 * * 
large part of the federal executive maditai 
exists to do things on the assumption that 
the states cannot be trusted to do them for 
themselves. Fields in which the states (or , 
rather, some of them) are particularly dis¬ 
trusted are labour standards and dvil 
rights; thus the trade unions and the Negro 
groups are either suspicious or downright 
hostile. The big dtics, as rivals of the 
state governments for direct access to 
federal money, have expressed a guarded 
hostility which the latest version of the plan, 
assuring the dties a guaranteed share, may 
remove. Some Democrats in Congress and 
elsewhere are more interested in promoting 
forms of government for metropolitan areas, 
in disregard of traditional boundaries, than 
in helping the states to revive. 

Mr Heller, out of office and back in his 
professor’s chair, has not allowed the sub¬ 
ject to drop. In a lecture at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity last March, now published as part 
of a book,* he urges the need for sharing 
revenues and outlines how this might be 
done. His argument is that “ the federal 
government simply cannot carry out large 
segments of its responsibilities at all—or at 
all efficiently—without strengthening the 
states and localities.” Some three-quarters 
of all the money that is spent on civil 
government is spent by them and the kind 
of services which they provide—education# 
roads, sanitation, amenities—are in con¬ 
stantly greater demand as the economy 
grows and society becomes more demand¬ 
ing and more mobile. “ The growth that 
confers such a bountiful harvest of revenues 
on the federal government leaves the states 

* New Dimensions of Political Economy. By 
Walter W. Heller. Harvard University Pre$K 
203 pages. $3.50. 


STATE FINANCES IN 1968 

GENERAL _ . GENERAL 

REVENUES Heumaln EXPENDITURES 
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and their subdivisions a bitter harvest of The federal government already helps the local conditions and problems rather than 
air and water pollution, disappearing green states and the local governments to the by the ease or difficulty of getting a pro- 
space and urban rot.” tune of $14.5 billion a year, through posal approved by Washington. Mr 

The ten years from 1955 to 1965, which grants for specific purposes. One of the Schultze was, m short, appallingly frank, 
saw a growth of 70 per cent in the gross most striking pieces of testimony on the He wanted to see the state and local gov- 
national product, saw an expansion of defects of this system was given by Presi- ernments reformed so that they could be 
federal spending of rather less than that, dent Johnson’s Director of the Bureau of equal to their tasks, but he did not want 
65 per cent, but an expansion of 125 per the Budget, Mr Charles Schultze, to a them “placed in an organisational strait- 
cent in state and local spending. The Senate subcommittee in November. Mr jacker” because he did not believe that 
states are, however, inhibited in their tax Schultze called the existing system “ overly Washington could do their work for them, 
policies (as the federal government is not) complex.” He mentioned a figure of 162 To Mr Schultze’s testimony should be 
by their competition to attract industry and major programmes involving grants of added that of Mr John Gardner, the Secre- 
wealth and their fear of losing them to other federal money to the states, under 399 sepa- tary of Health, Education and Welfare, at 
states. The source of revenue on which rate authorisations or sub-categories of the same hearings. As the Cabinet member 
they mostly rely, sales taxes, is of the kind authorisations. Many of these, he added, most involved with local government, Mr 
that responds sluggishly to general econo- overlapped in time, space and function. The Gardner insisted that the federal govem- 
mic growth in contrast to the progressive “ fragmentation ” of federal programmes ment should play its part through partner- 
income tax—almost a federal monopoly— made it difficult, he said in effect, for either ships rather than through self-aggrandise- 
the yield of which rises faster, proportion- the federal or local governments to know ment and self-sufficient operations. These 
ately, than the national income. what they were up to. It made it hard for men are two of the intellectually more emi- 

Naturally enough the State Governors, Governors and Mayors to control their own nent members of Mr Johnson’s Adminis- 
©f both parties, have had no difficulty in budgets ; to synchronise their actions or re- trations ; both made evident their sympathy 
coining out in support of the Heller- late one part of a policy to another part; with the general idea of the Heller-Pechman 
Pcchman plan. At the Governors’ Confer- and to make the choices required by their plan, 
ence last month they endorsed the prin¬ 
ciple and instructed a committee to produce - 

a detailed proposal. For the parties in ■ • r ■ / ■ 

Congress it is more difficult, since such uaiiTornia s new order 

plans run counter to the belief of the _ 

average member of Congress that he must 

be able to control what is done with the FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


money he votes. The Republican Confer¬ 
ence of the House of Representatives 
ordered a study of the subject last summer 
by another economist now at Brookings, 
Mr Richard Nathan, and the Republican 
leaders are brooding over the policy paper 
which he produced. On the basis of the 
same study a New York Republican, Repre¬ 
sentative Goodell, has submitted a report 
of his own proposing an interesting variant. 

Mr Goodell’s General Aid Tax Sharing 
Fund would start by receiving 3 per cent of 
the federal revenue from the tax on indi¬ 
vidual incomes; this would mean $1.8 bil¬ 
lion if the scheme were in force in the next 
fiscal year (which, of course, it will not be). 
In subsequent years the payment into the 
fund would rise to 5 per cent. Of this 
money, one half would be paid to the states 
for their own purposes; 45 per cent would 
be paid to them for obligatory redistribution 
as general aid to the local governments; 5 
per cent would be subject to the condition 
that the states should use it to improve the 
staffing and management of their own gov¬ 
ernments. Thus it is hoped to reconcile 
the cities to the scheme by assuring them 
of their share and to meet some of the objec¬ 
tions of the critics who argue that state 
governments are too archaic and incompe¬ 
tent to be trusted with good federal money. 

One Of these critics on the Democratic 



Governor between two moderates' Mr Finch and Mr Flourney 


Mr Ronald Reagan has now reclaimed 
California’s state government from those 
whom he calls the “ politicians.” 
Inaugurated in a blaze of familiar kleig lights 
at a series of celebrations billed as Fiesta 
California, the film actor Governor ushered 
in his era of the ordinary citizen, the bearer 
of the “ fresh air of common sense 


Democratic predecessor, Governor Brown, 
the state has been reduced to virtually an 
administrative district of the federal 
government. All this is to end. California 
is to be a colony no more. 

There is not only to be less government, 
but what remains is also to be streamlined 
and its costs cut. The Governor has 


side, Representative Reuss of Wisconsin, has 
submitted a Bill of his own to provide $25 
billion over five years to states which 
take steps to modernise their governments. 
Mr Reuss observes that Mr Heller and Mr 
Pechman are on the right track, but that to 
help the states without insisting on their 
modernisation would be “ pouring federal 
money down a rathole.” A Bill already 
before the Senate, which is sponsored by 
Mr Javits of New York, would earmark the 
money generally for health, education and 
welfare purposes. 


thinking” about state problems. Govern¬ 
ment is no longer to substitute for people, 
Mr Reagan promises. In his words, juat as 
“ big business has already replaced auto¬ 
cratic rule from the top with decentralisa¬ 
tion ... the Creative Society must return 
authority to the local communities.” Mr 
Reagai^ is qne of those Governors, men¬ 
tioned in the previous artkje, who believes 
that for every ounce of help received from 
die federal government an ounce of per¬ 
sonal freedom is surrendered; he considers 
that during the eight year reign of his 


promised to “ shake down, squeeze, bleed, 
cut and cut the cost <Sf government ” before 
asking for more taxes. To this end he has 
called for an outside private audit of state 
finances; for freezing of departmental 
budgets at the levels of 1966-67 ; for reduc¬ 
tion of activities; and for technical advice 
from businessmen. 

The recruitment of staff for the new order 
in Sacramento has been cautious. Deter¬ 
mined to have no professional politicians, 
Mr Reagan has chosen a number of junior 
executives from private business for staff 
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jobs. For heads of department he has 
pressed into service experienced conserva¬ 
tives who are dedicated to governmental 
economy. The new Director of Finance, 
Mr Gordon Smith, who must devise a 
budget by January 30th, is a veteran of a 
management consulting firm. The presi¬ 
dent of the State Board of Agriculture, Mr 
Allan Grant, has been head of the Cali¬ 
fornian Farm Bureau Federation, which 
represents large land-owners. The Director 
of Agriculture, who has served in Washing¬ 
ton, is famed as a budget-cutter. 

To deal with the menacing problem of 
unemployment in certain parts of the state, 
the Governor has brought in a Los Angeles 
industrialist and former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr McClellan. Recently 
Mr McClellan has been directing a privately 
financed effort to provide jobs for Negroes 
in the Watts area of Los Angeles, which 
produced America’s worst race riot in the 
summer of 1965. Since then his organisa¬ 
tion has found work for slightly more than 
half the 25,000 unemployed in Watts. The 
same method is to be extended to such 
troubled spots as Oakland, where almost a 
third of the population is Negro and un¬ 
employment is nearly twice the state average 
of 4.4 per cent. 

On the whole the appointments set the 
stage for an experiment in de-escalation of 
government. The new team assembled so 
hopefully to stem the tide of big govern¬ 
ment faces heroic problems. How will they 
trim welfare programmes which, when 
federal and local contributions are in¬ 
cluded, cost over $1 billion a year? How 
can the freeze on all departmental budgets, 
decreed by Mr Reagan, be reconciled with 
the clamour of some 17,000 new students to 
be admitted to the eighteen state colleges? 
How can the tax on real property be cut, 
as promised, when the deficit in the coming 
fiscal year is estimated at between $227 
million and $350 million? 

It costs over $4.6 billion a year to run the 
state today. Two-thirds of the budget is 
impossible to cut, dictated as it is con¬ 
stitutional obligations—interest on the 
state’s debt, for example. The reductions 
in the remaining third proposed by the 
Governor must win the support of a Legis¬ 
lature still dominated by Democrats. 
Governor Reagan faces a formidable job in 
reconciling his aim of simpler, cheaper, 
more business-like government with the 
inexorable demands of 19.5 million people 
in an increasingly sophisticated world. In 
the Legislature the old Democratic pro¬ 
fessionals, such as the Speaker of the 
Assembly, Mr Unruh, and the Senate’s 
Finance Chairman, Mr Miller, are still in 
charge. Their constitutional powers and 
their long political seasoning makes them 
formidable challengers of the new men, 
even though Democratic majorities in both 
chambers were reduced by the election. 

Two newly elected officials add consider¬ 
able lustre to the administration. Mr Robert 
Finch, a 40-year-old Los Angeles lawyer 
with political experience,' became lieu¬ 
tenant Ctyernhr with nearly 100*000 more 
voces than Mr Reagan. Professor Houston 
Flournoy of {Pomona, a former Assembly¬ 
man, won the race for Controller. As the 


new cast gathered for the much advertised 
midnight swearing-in ceremony this week, 
Mr Finch and Mr Flournoy stood out as 
independent personalities with their own 
constituencies among the moderate elements 
in their party. It may well fall to them to 
bridge the philosophical gap between the 
old Democrats in the Legislature and the 
new Republican Governor. 

California becomes a testing ground for 
conservatives who dream of laisser faire 
government at a favourable moment for 
them. The state’s birthrate is declining and 
the rate of immigration into California is 
slackening now that good jobs are more 
easily come by all over the country. By 
1970 enrolments in the state’s tax-supported 
schools are expected to be growing by less 
than 2 per cent a year, relieving much of 
what has been the constant need for 
building new schools. Even so, the pressures 
on water, land and amenities remain severe. 
Whether they can be satisfied while re¬ 
ducing the part played by the government 
is the fascinating question confronting the 
Reagan team. 


Squeeze eased 


Last week the Federal Reserve Board gave 
public notice that the worst of the credit 
squeeze was over. It cancelled the letter 
sent on September 1st to banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
urging them to slow down their galloping 
increase in loans to business and offering 
special help at the discount window to banks 
which co-operated ; there was a dear hint 
that those who did not comply need expect 
no such consideration. This was a time 
when banks were selling their securities in 
an already depressed market to obtain funds 
to lend ; the process threatened to dis¬ 
organise the bond market. Moreover, the 
banks needed funds because many holders 
of large certificates of deposit were becom¬ 
ing reluctant to renew these arrangements, 
preferring to invest their money in securities 
paying a higher rate of return than the ceil¬ 
ing of 5.5 per cent fixed for large CDs. 

In its statement the central bank recog¬ 
nised the changed climate. Loans to busi¬ 
ness, which during the first eight months 
had been soaring at an annual rate dose to 
20 per cent, were rising in December by 
only the 7 per cent or so which is normal for 
the time of year. Although the banks have 
lost some $3 billion in CDs since August, 
the fall in money-market rates in the past 
month is making them more attractive. The 
yields on 90-day Treasury bills are now 
down to 4.82 per cent, while those on six- 
month bills are little higher. Partly this is 
the result of purchases of securities by the 
Federal Reserve, partly of the conclusion of 
investors that such moves mean that interest 
rates are turning down at last. 

There is some speculation that the central 
bank may know that the President is to ask 
Congress for a tax increase—something 
which he insists that he has not yet tfeddea, 
—or that ft is getting into a position to' 


pump credit into the economy if he does. 
It takes time for an easier monetary policy 
to relieve the constrictions which have 
crippled the housing industry, for example. 
But so far, although the Fed has obviously 
taken account of the cooling of the 
economy, it has done nothing dramatic to 
increase the banks’ ability to lend. By 
normal standards credit remains tight; there 
has been, no fall in the rates of interest 
charged by banks. One point about revok¬ 
ing the September letter is that ft was ex¬ 
ceedingly unpopular with the banks, which 
resent being told in detail kqw m'stft Apr 
business; the Federal Reserve Boordwtt 
certainly anxious to show that Jt»up|*V* 
cedented intervention would be Vmmtwh 
as soon as the conditions which give 
to it had disappeared. 


Goodbye tokenism 


A uniform law is simpler to administer. A 
federal Court of Appeals in New Orleans 
has decreed, in effect, that by next autumn 
all southern school systems must put a sub¬ 
stantial percentage of Negro and white 
pupils together in classrooms at every level 
of tax-supported education. The ruling 
upheld the standards set by the federal 
government last year for racial integration 
in schools. Since then, various school 
authorities have been haggling with the 
federal Office of Education in an attempt to 
hold on to some sort of segregation—in 
high schools or kindergartens, for example 
—without losing federal financial aid. Now 
these delaying tactics seem to be ended, 
although there may be an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 

With its guidelines thus upheld by the 
courts, the Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare has issued virtually the 
same rules for southern schools to observe 
in 1967-68. There must be racial integration 
in every class and by 1968 among the staff 
with Negroes teaching white pupils and 
whites teaching Negroes. Negro pupils 
should have the opportunity to choose 
freely every year whether or not they want 
to transfer to a previously all-white school 
and should be protected from violence or 
economic reprisals against their parents if 
they choose to tranter. Moreover, the 
court removed the last hope of the die-hard 
segregationists: that they could continue to 
run separate schools for Negroes and whites 
if they were willing to forfeit federal aid. 
They may not. The fact that a school has 
been denied federal aid because it practises 
racial discrimination does not excuse it from 
complying with the federal standards. 

The legal verdict is a victory for the 
Commissioner of Education, Mr Henry 
Howe. His office’s guidelines had been 
under attack both for^ delaying racial 
integration and for enforcing it dictatorially 
beyond the meaning of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, Until now the Office of Edu¬ 
cation has pad the burden of making the 
initial rulings on whether or not a schpql 
system was sincere in its attempts at rsejuri 
integration and whether it should be refused 
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federal funds. The court’s decision should 
remove some of the pressure from Mr 
Howe. Although it deals specifically with 
only seven school districts in Louisiana and 
Alabama, it is meant to be far-reaching and 
a guide to lower courts. 


Boeing—one day 



President Johnson may have met the 
January ist deadline for his decision on 
which companies are to build America's 
supersonic transport aircraft, but this does 
not mean that the SST is going into produc¬ 
tion at anything like supersonic speed. All 
that has been decided is that the Boeing 
Company’s design for the i,8oo-mile-an- 
hour, 300-passenger aircraft, as long as a 
football field, is to be the one and that the 
General Electric Company will make the 
engines. What happens next depends on 
the President—there should be some indi¬ 
cation in his Budget message later this 
month—and on Congress which must 
approve the project ana appropriate money 
for the federal subsidy; this will be at least 
75 per cent of the estimated further cost 
c! about $4 billion, on top of the $511 
million that has already been provided from 
government funds. 

If MT JohnSon decides that the need for 
the United States to preserve its leadership 
in the world’s aircraft industry justifies this 
expenditure in spite of the economic pres¬ 
sures of the war in Vietnam, and in spite 
of the growing doubts about the SST pro¬ 
ject in itself, Congress will probably agree. 
But there will be a hot debate; even last 
year there was strong criticism of so mdeh 
government money bong committed to what 
is essentially a civilian, commercial affair 
—and now the subsidy will be going to one 
company only. 

taring does not seem particularly 
womedat t bk prospect that funds for alt 
cjtit mm# prototypes—the next staj 
ih(fc* be delayed for 

seems fo.be a good deal 
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of preparatory work needed, partly because 
Boeing continued to refine and improve its 
design even after the final plans nad sup¬ 
posedly been submitted; apparently the 
company thought that its variable sweep 
wing was too complicated to appeal to the 
experts m the Federal Aviation Agency on 
whom the decision depended. Actually this 
may be what gave Boeing its victory, be¬ 
cause this wing enables the some boom 
to be moderated on take-off. 

This disturbing noise means that the 
huge transoceanic SSTs will probably not 
be usable on services which fly over popu¬ 
lated areas. It has been suggested that a 
smaller version for domestic services might 
be the subject of another competition. Per¬ 
haps that would be won by last week's loser, 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Mean¬ 
while this company seems almost to be wel¬ 
coming its defeat; maybe with a slight twist 
of sour grapishness, its spokesmen say that 
it will now have a chance to develop other 
types of commercial aircraft—jet cargo 
planes, vertical rising transports, medium- 
size passenger jets—which it has long been 
anxious to work on. 
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Conglomerate 
broadcasting _ 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The recent narrow approval by the Federal 
Communications Commission of the merger 
between the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation and the American 
Broadcasting Companies is probably only 
the beginning of a far-reaching dispute. 
The merger will create the twentieth 
largest industrial corporation in the United 
States by transferring the country’s third 
biggest radio and television network to ITT 
which, because of its widely diversified 
holdings in communications, finance, 
insurance and car rental activities, is classi¬ 
fied as a “ conglomerate ” corporation. 
Since taking over as president of ITT in 
1959, Mr Harold Geneen has embarked on 
an aggressively acquisitive course, particu¬ 
larly in the United States. However, some 
60 per cent of ITT's sales still arise from 
its overseas activities, principally in Europe 
but ranging throughout the world in over 
80 countries. 

ITT’s large foreign operations and 
diversified holdings were only two of the 
factors which provoked the controversy 
within the FCC. The fact that 40 per cent 
of ITT's demesne sales stem from defence 
and space contracts with the government 
added to the concern of those commis¬ 
sioners who found themselves in the v 
minority. They fear that bringing a huge 
radio and television network under the 
control of a conglomerate firm will breed 
conflicts of interest which may jeopardise 
the integrity of broadcasting, both of news 
programmes And features. 

Moreover, 

nr; 

afo 

fund-ratting institution for the Democratic 



party open to anyone who cares to pay 
$1,000 or more. Both Senator Morse of 
Oregon, a Democrat, and Representative 
Silvio Conte of Massachusetts, a Republi¬ 
can, criticised ITT recently for these and 
other similar contributions and implied that 
it had made improper use of political 
influence to secure rapid approval of the 
merger. Although this is the largest appli¬ 
cation to transfer broadcasting properties 
ever to come before the FCC, a majority 
of four out of the seven commissioners 
approved it in less than eight months—one 
of the fastest moves in FCC history. Appli¬ 
cations for television and radio licences, 
which involve much smaller issues, take the 
FCC an average of from four to six years. 

The majority opinion reached by the 
chairman, Mr Hyde, and commissioners 
Lee, Wadsworth and Loevinger argued that 
the merger met the statutory test of serving 
“ the public interest, necessity and con¬ 
venience.” Specifically, the majority 
asserted that the merger would enable ABC 
to compete more vigorously with the two 
larger wireless networks by providing the 
financing th at i t needed. The decision 
added that ITT would offer support for 
better programmes and would stimulate 
technological innovation. 

Quite evidently, the three other com¬ 
missioners, Messrs Cox, Bartley and 
Johnson, were caught by surprise by the 
majority’s sudden decision to approve the 
merger. Only the evening before* the com¬ 
mission had received a long letter from the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
antitrust matters, Mr Turner; this stated 
that, while the Department of Justice did 
not then contemplate blocking the merger 
by court action, the merger raised sub¬ 
stantial possibilities of reducing competi¬ 
tion. These warranted “ serious considera¬ 
tion by the commission” and required 
further scrutiny by the department. 

The day after this long-awaited letter 
was received, the FCC approved the 
merger. One commissioner, Mr Johnson, 
declared acidly that “at least the letter 
should have been read slowly.” In his long 
and bitter dissent, Mr Johnson called the 
majority’s treatment of the case “ a mockery 
of the public responsibility of a regulatory 
commission that is perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of American administrative 
process.” Commenting guardedly and 
generally about the political background of 
the case, he said that its outcome “ has been 
a foregone conclusion” and that there was 
“ considerable urgency associated with the 
disposition of this case.” ( Mr Johnson’s 
detailed opinion will serve as the basis for 
the next stage of the action, which will take 
place in Congress. There is a strong likeli¬ 
hood that either Scnatot*Morse Or Senator 
Kelson will open hearings 6a this merger 
early in the coming season. 

The issues at stake in the ITT-ABC 
merger involve more than another step 
toward concentration 16 the field of public 
information. A major part of Mr Johnson's 
efissefit dfaflt wjth the possibility 6f conflicts 
between An 'ITT's other interests and full 
rod obfetifte broadcasting. > gave 
rfomesOTi examples. lfo^ihsnroce, HTs 
contractual rod regulatory arr angeme nts in 
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sensitive communications areas in Latin 
America might prompt ITT to discourage 
ABC from broadcasting controversial 
features dealing with certain countries; 
similar conflicts might arise if ABC 
schedules programmes critical of die finance 
or insurance industries. Mr Johnson argues 
that there should be “ structural safe¬ 
guards” against such temptations through 
insulation from conglomerate takeovers. 

Mr Johnson also argued, with the con¬ 
currence of the two other dissenters —Mr 
Cox and Mr Bartley—that ABC and ITT 
had not shown any positive reaso ns for the 
merger beyond the ambitions of ITT and 
the personal windfall of nearly $1 million 
that would accrue to ABC’s president, Mr 
Leonard Goldcnson. Mr Johnson added 
that the link-up with ITT would not 
improve the quality of programming, that 
ABC was an increasingly profitable opera¬ 
tion which was holding its own against the 
two larger networks and that it had ample 
access to credit, either from its own 
resources or in the money markets. 

There has been a long American history 
of accepting takeovers of radio and tele¬ 
vision stations and networks, starting with 
the link between the Radio Corporation of 
America and the National Broadcasting 
Company which was formed before the 
FCC came into existence. Apparently the 
majority of the commissioners had no 
stomach for risking an uproar from ITT 
and ABC if they were treated more harshly. 
But Mr Johnson and his dissenting col¬ 
leagues beheve that there should be a halt 
to such takeovers, unless there are com¬ 
pelling reasons that meet the test of 
“ public interest, necessity and conveni¬ 
ence.” 

Controversial cases have always been a 
chief catalyst of new legislative policy. The 
congressional commerce committees, which 
have jurisdiction over communications, 
have long been dormant, a condition 
encouraged by lobbyists for the industry. 
Now, however, things have changed. New 
and more interested chairmen have taken 
over on the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and its relevant sub¬ 
committee ; antitrust issues invite the 
interest of other committees and the 
fact that the President’s Club is involved 
tempts Republican critics who have often 
drawn attention to contributions by busi¬ 
nessmen to the Club which, it is alleged, 
are followed by preferential treatment by 
the government. Finally, the perfunctory 
and controversial way in which the FCC 
dealt with this important case positively 
invites an inquiry. 


Whose round next ? 


As a Republican member of Congress in 
the nineteen-fifties Mr Christian Herter 
was one of those deeply involved in the 
Marshall Plan which resuscitated Europe’s 
economy after the waf. He was Secretary 7 
of State wfida the Success of tbit plan 
tfrptipr prtebetity fo*fidrop£ a^d the kst 
years of ms fife wete devoted tatorngating 


the impact of Europe’s new self-assurance 
on the foreign trade of the United States. 
He headed the American team in the so- 
called Kennedy Round of negotiations for 
the reciprocal reduction of tariffs and this 
round has become a battle with representa¬ 
tives of the common market for greater 
access to Europe for American exports, 
especially of agricultural products. 

Even without Mr Herter, who died last 
weekend, the American bargainers expect 
to have something, although not much, to 
show for their efforts by the summer, when 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, authorising 
reciprocal tariff concessions, will expire. 
Officials insist that it will not be renewed, 
partly because they do not want the Euro¬ 
pean negotiators to delay the final agree¬ 
ments any longer. But if, in June the 
prospects of gaining worth-while conces¬ 
sions seem to justify an extension of a few 
months, the request to Congress wilt be 
handled by Mr William Roth, who has been 
Mr Herter's deputy and is Well liked by the 
chairmen of the relevant committees. Mr 
Roth will also be in charge of any other 
legislative action that may be needed to 
complete the bargains—the elimination of 
the American Selling Price method of levy¬ 
ing duties on chemicals, perhaps. But then 
Mr Roth is expected to go back to his busi¬ 
ness interests in California, not only be¬ 
cause he wants to but also because Presi¬ 
dent Johnson wants to make a fresh start 
on the whole question of freer trade. 

So far the President has given little if 
any thought to what should go into the 
Johnson Round and he mav well wait until 
1969 (if he is re-elected) to propose any¬ 
thing comprehensive. The most that is ex¬ 
pected this year is a non-cootrovcrsial hold¬ 
ing operation. This is perhaps just as well 
as protectionism is beginning to shoot up 
again in Congress. The climate favours it 
at the moment—suspicion of Europe, dis¬ 
appointment at the relative failure of the 
Kennedy Round, booming imports that are 
detrimental to the precarious American 
balance of international payments. In addi¬ 
tion congressional leaders feel that the Pre¬ 
sident has not consulted them enough on 
tariff matters and they would welcome a 
chance of asserting their independence. 


No bears, no bulls 


New York 

Those foolish enough to attempt to predict 
what the stock market is going to do usually 
frame forecasts with so many qualifications 
that they can be said to have been right no 
matter what happens. But if a forecaster 
were to be more feckless with his reputa¬ 
tion, he would probably predict that, since 
Wall Street spent nearly all 1966 discount¬ 
ing and probably over-discounting—the 
worn that can happen in 1967* and since 
there is nothing on the horizon to inspire a 
mighty new burst of bullishness, share 
poets in the United States have nothing 
much to do in 1967 but- to drift around 
ahmessly. ‘ 

As j&p newest cUthi' On Wall Street 


goes: " It’s tod Wto h* VW parish upd 
m early to be vay btrota” <Jtdofe* indeed 
feem late to be besriS^jn vtew of 44 The 
Street’*” extravagant In J9W. 

The depth of 

year bull sstrkef has \mxvaxm^d 
on; from the February high Of < 

October low of 744 the Dow-JotteS 
trial average dropped over 25 per cent. The 
breadth of the drop has drawn less atten¬ 
tion, but it is eipally impressive, Qn the 
New York Stock Exchange, 1,253 issue* 
s showed losses for the year, while only 304. 
showed gains and 113 were unCliiigea, The 
drop of almost 19 per cent in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average from the end of 
1965 to the end of 1966 was nearly matched 
by .the fall in the Dow-Jones railway avfer- 
age, though the ks* volatile utility aferag^ 
dro pped less than r 1 per Cent. ’ 

Blue-chips were devalued ruthlessly, 
some sinking to less than tefi times annual* 
profits a share and yielding at their present 
prices 6 per cent or more in annual divi¬ 
dends. But then so were the so-called 
“glamour” stocks—mostly defence, elec¬ 
tronics (especially computer) and office- 
equipment (especially copying machine) 
issues. Many or these, after an initial burst 
of speculative enthusiasm, lost half their 
value or more in dropping from spring 
highs to autumn lows. And all this in a 
year when American industry posted record 
sales and paid record dividends out of 
record profits. 

The cause was pure fear or rather fears 
—some justified, some not. Fear of a 
credit squeeze came true with a vengeance. 
Fears of a hotter war in Vietnam, of rising 
costs and a squeeze on profits came par¬ 
tially true. Fears of a tax increase did not 
—or have not yet—but were a mighty 
factor and still are. Fears that the long 
economic boom will slow down have now 
become the standard forecast for 1967: 
this calls, essentially, for a marked slow¬ 
down in gains in the civilian economy, or 
even a slight recession, partly or wholly 
offset by rising spending on defence. 

With all these fears discounted, not much 
is left to fear in 1967. And there are some 
things likely to produce a small rebound in 
share prices. At least a slight easing of the 
credit squeeze is now official Federal 
Reserve policy and the goal of a tax in¬ 
crease, if President Johnson finally asks for 
one, will be to allow such relaxation of 
monetary policy. Shares now look as if they 
were Valued realistically, or slightly under¬ 
valued, on the basis of the standstill in cor¬ 
porate profits now widely foreseen. And 
even if a recession should develop the 
market has a history of turning up during 
these, as it discounts the next upturn. On 
the other hand, there will be many factors 
to limit any gaihs in share prices. The stan« 
dard economic forecast is hardly one to 
excite wild enthusiasm for new snare pur¬ 
chases. Also “money fleds from uncer¬ 
tainty,” as one of Wall Street’s oldest ctktrfs 
puts it» and an Asian war whose end no 
man can foresee provides enough uncer¬ 
tainty to dampen anyone’* bullishness. So 
the outlook seems to he ^essentially for 
deadlock, barring some dramatic change in 
the Vietnamese situation. 
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Books 


HOLDER OF GREAT OFFICE 

Cranfield: Politics and Profits under the Early Stuarts: The Career of Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex 

By Menus Prestwich. 

Oxford University Press. 643 pages. 84s. 


field’s career, both historians are agreed in 
fundamentals. Neither entirely discounts 
the sordid self-seeking motives that lay not 
far behind the profession of public virtue; 
neither can wholly resist admiration for the 
fortitude with which Cranfield acted as 
Lord Treasurer in face of opposition at 
court that would have deterred lesser men 
and which ultimately brought about his 
fall^-although they inevitably differ about 
the precise weight to be attached to each of 
these characteristics. It would be wrong 
to say that either of these books renders 
the other superfluous. Serious students of 
the seventeenth century will be profoundly 
thankful to have both. 


The appearance of a new book on Cranfield, 
only eight years after Professor Tawney’s, 
inevitably provokes the reflection that 
students of the overcrowded seventeenth 
century are running out of subjects ; one is 
bound to ask whether Mrs Prcstwich’s 
labours were really necessary and would not 
have been better employed on a more neg¬ 
lected but equally important aspect of the 
period. But to pose such a question is to 
misread the problem she faced on the 
appearance of Tawney’s book, a work of 
ripe and mature scholarship and a fitting 
conclusion to the career of one of the most 
distinguished historians of our time. 
Already by 1958 both scholars had spent 
years working on Cranfield, in the course of 
which Tawney’s interests had widened from 
Cranfield’s business career to his public 
career, and had now borne fruit in the 
brilliant and seminal study of Jacobean 
business and politics that some historians 
regard as his best book. Mrs Prestwich 
had to decide whether to abandon her own 
work or to continue with it in the belief that 
she still had an important and distinctive 
contribution to make. Her decision to con¬ 
tinue, which must have been agonisingly 
difficult at the time, is triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated by her book. 

In a comparison of the two books, size 
and scale are important factors. Mrs 
Prestwich’s book is twice as long as 
Tawney’s, and the difference in size is by 
no means accounted for by the fact that 
she carries the story forward from 
Cranfield’s fall in 1624 to his death in 1645. 
The extra space is on the whole well 
utilised, and much that is both new and 
valuable emerges. But it is not entirely an 
unmixed blessing, for her book has its 
longueurs and would have gained from 
tome judicious contraction, not least in the 
three long concluding chapters dealing 
ivith Cranfield in retirement. Nor is her 
x>ok’s length helped by a rather 
^distinguished prose style, which contrasts 
vith Tawney’s incomparable panache in 
leafing with Cranfield’s business career, his 
ibility to sum up a significant but complex 
problem of aoministraugL reform in a 
trenchant and memorab^Purase and the 
sustained irony that is as notable a feature 
>f his last as it was of Ids earlier and better 
mown books. 

Buf 'Mrs Prestwich’s virtues enormously 
outweigh tar defects, She has provided 
loch Hew facts and new interpretations, not 
inly of Cranfield’s career but also of the 


wider problems of early Stuart history. An 
example is her devastating attack on Salis¬ 
bury’s financial policies. Here she displays 
refreshing scepticism about the grounds for 
the admiration of Salisbury that most recent 
historians have displayed. Her treatment of 
Salisbury serves to set off the later achieve¬ 
ments of Cranfield, although here, too, she 
is more grudging in her admiration than Pro¬ 
fessor Tawney, and is at pains to emphasise 
that Cranfield, like Strafford after him, was 
“ a servant violently zealous in his master's 
ends, and not negligent in his own.” But 
to what man in great place in early Stuart 
England does this not apply ? When 
judged by standards more appropriate to 
the twentieth century civil service than their 
own day, Salisbury, Cranfield, Strafford, 
Weston and even Juxon all fail to emerge 
with credit. Was Cranfield different from 
other holders of great office ? Or was he 
just unlucky ? 

It is in placing Cranfield’s career firmly 
in the context of the political history of his 
time that Mrs Prestwich scores most 
heavily and adds something new and vitally 
important to our understanding of political 
history in general. This is her treatment 
of the part played by court faction in 
splitting the government interest and 
paving the way for the growth of the parlia¬ 
mentary opposition. It is here that her 
interpretation compares most favourably 
with Tawney’s. For instance, his account 
of the parliament of 1621 was concerned 
primarily with Cranfield’s role in connec¬ 
tion with the economic depression, and even 
on this issue Tawney failed to discern 
the political importance of Cranfield’s 
manoeuvres and his hopes of using his 
economic expertise to achieve political 
domination. But in Mrs Prestwich’s 
account the parliament had an additional 
importance to Cranfield as a means of con¬ 
solidating his position at court through the 
destruction of Bacon. The alliance with 
Coke that achieved this failed to outlast 
Bacon's fall and Cranfield’s elevation to the 
office of Lord Treasurer—an office that 
Coke had coveted. It was perhaps no less 
than justice that the rod which Cranfield 
had helped the Commons to forge for Bacon 
was applied to his own back in the next 
parliament; here , again, Mrs Prestwich 
provides the most subtle and,, penetrating 
account we possess of the way in widen 
faction at court secured its ends through the 
medium of parliament. 

As for their final assessment of Cran- 


POVERTY CYCLES 

Poor Kids : A Report on Children in 
Poverty 

By Alvin L. Schorr. 

Basic Books. 205 pages. 40s. 

The title and the touching pictures notwith¬ 
standing, this is no sentimental tract. Mr 
Schorr used to run long-term research for 
the United States Social Security Adminis¬ 
tration ; he is now director of research and 
planning for the American war on poverty. 
He is a formidable expert. Yet it is true 
that in this book he is dealing with the 
most poignant aspect of poverty and the 
one which matters most for the future; the 
15.6 million children—nearly a quarter of 
all the children in affluent America—who 
grow up in need and consequently may 
never be able to extricate themselves from 
the round of wretchedness. 

Children cannot be helped in isolation 
from their families. The most interesting 
idea that Mr Schorr puts forward is that 
there are two stages at which poor families 
most need help, enough money to give them 
some manoeuvrability, a little surplus over 
and above their daily bread. One is when 
the children first begin to arrive. The wife 
has to stop working, the young husband 
(and he is often very young) loses his free¬ 
dom to undergo training or to give up his 
job to look for a better one. He may despair 
and abandon his wife, starring her on a 
downward trail of impermanent relation¬ 
ships and permanent poverty. The other 
stage is reached when the children are in 
their teens ; help at this rime may prevent 
them from repeating the mistakes of their 
parents—leaving school too soon, marrying 
too early, settling for a dead-end job. 

Mr Schorr examines the various ways in 
which the United States could deal with the 
problem: more social insurance, the so- 
called negative income-tax, children’s allow¬ 
ances (thfc Americ^ppave never taken to 
these, although thqpjsa federal programme 
of assistance for families made fatherless by 
death or by desertion). An allowance for 
pre-school children, Mr Schorr seems to 
conclude, would help the family at its most 
fateful moment, without putting a load on 
the taxpayer that would be politically un¬ 
acceptable) • Schqci^ili%fn receive many 
free services and r by providing nothing for 
them the sUowanqe cap be made reasonably 
generous for the little ones. 
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BIRTH PANGS 

Letters on the League of Nations 

From the files of Raymond B. Fosdick. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 184 pages. 36s. 

As Princeton’s great Woodrow Wilson fac¬ 
tory gets into full production of the Life, 
Letters and Papers, significant chips 
naturally drop on to the workshop floor. A 
collection of such has been gathered together 
to form Raymond Fosdick’s “ Letters on the 
League of Nations.” Fosdick was Wilson’s 
own choice as the senior American member 
of the League secretariat, with the rank of 
Under Secretary General. The letters from 
and to Fosdick cover mainly the six months 
or so of his tenure of that office and focus 
on the birth pangs of the League and the 
ensuing crisis of the Covenant at the hands 
of the United States Senate. 

The book is slight and the letters, for the 
most part, are personal. Yet the impression 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Graham Wootton 

WORKERS, UNIONS AND 
THE STATE 

“Contains important food lor thought in 
industry" 7//ms Lillian Supplement Inter¬ 
national Libiaiy oi Sociology 

Routledgc & kegun Paul 25s. 

C. N. Beattie , Q.C. 

Examples by C. Wisely , A.C.A. 

CORPORATION TAX 

Second Edition 1967 

A complete rundown narrative relevant legis 
lation and working examples Ovu 600 page* 

Butter worths _ 75s. net. 

Dharma Kumar 

INDIA AND THE EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 

A thorough study of the effects ot the EEC 
on India economically and politically Detailed 
analysis of recent India-EEC trade figures and 
projections and EEC's role in world trade. 

Asia Publishing House._40s. 


P. V. Sukhatme 

FEEDING INDIA'S GROWING 
MILLIONS 

“. . . particularly timely and welcome . . . n 
bays Population Studio* ot this brilliant book 
on the magnitude of India's food problem by 
the Director of Statistics FAO. 

Asia Publishing House 32s. 

Professor Edwin Kevin 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
WELSH ECONOMY 

This study is the result of two and a half years' 
research work and is an important contribution 
to our knowledge of economic progress in 
Wales. 

University of Wales Press _ 12s. 6tL 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtainedfrom 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 

dm Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2. 

Catalofues free on request. 


left on the reader is a strong one. One has 
c vivid sense of being at the inception of a 
great experiment and of what it meant to 
feel the Senate’s noose tighten round the 
neck of Woodrow Wilson’s brain child. 
Drummond, as might be guessed, comes out 
of it well ; behind the reserve of his letters 
there are both sound judgment and liberal 
sympathies. Lansing is the villain, timid 
and jealous. The sick Wilson, unapproach¬ 
able and uncompromising, is like some god 
who has deserted his shrine ; when Fosdick 
asks him if he ought to resign Wilson’s 
extraordinary rejoinder amounts to telling 
him to use his own judgment. The atmo¬ 
sphere of postwar Washington, monstrously 
partisan, wholly xenophobe, dominates the 
book's last pages like a miasma. Whether 
the reader’s interest is in the America of 
these ugly months or in the post-Versailles 
chaos in Europe or in the League’s struggles 
to find its feet, he will find something to 
hold him here. 

UNEASY PARTNERSHIP 

The Inter-American System 

By Gordon Connell-Smith. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 395 pages. 50s. 

The Latin, or at least the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can, members of the Organisation of 
American States look upon the idea of it 
as descending from Sim6n Bolivar’s dream 
of a Latin American league of nations that 
would be able to resist interference not 
only from Europe but also from North 
America ; the United States, on the other 
hand, regards the organisation primarily as 
an extension of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
two conflicting points of view have been 
more or less assimilated, however, in the 
organisation: thus, although the Latin 
Americans resent United States meddling 
in their affaiis, they are glad to know that 
they have the backing of its might and 
wealth ; while the United States, on its side, 
though constantly trying to persuade the 
Latin Americans to regulate their lives on 
its own democratic-capitalist lines, does 
earnesdy desire to be acknowledged as a 
benevolent and unimperialistic neighbour. 
Although the partnership has been uneasy, 
both parties have gained something from 
it: the conferences of the Organisation of 
American States have brought the Latin 
Americans more closely (though not always 
more amicably) together and have enabled 
them, in conjunction, to exert some 
influence on United States policies; in 
exchange, its membership of the organisa¬ 
tion has helped the United States to safe¬ 
guard its interests in the southern region. 

Such, briefly, is the case presented by Mr 
Connell-Smith (a senior lecturer at Hull 
University), whose detailed history of tfie 
Inter-American System from its beginnings, 
up to the Dominican crisis of 1965, is the 
second scholarly study on a general Latin 
American theme to come from Chatham 
House last year, the other being Sidney 
Dell’s “ A Latin American Common Mar¬ 
ket? ” (reviewed in The Economist, May 
21, 1966); both volumes will be treated as 
standard works. 


Statistics 

No. 103,196* 

A wide selection of the most important statistics 
covering the national life of the united 
Kingdom for each of the years 1955 to 1965. 
Some of the tables include figures for the early 
months of 1966. 2fe (31s.) 

Manpower Aspects of 
Automation and Technical 
Change 

The report of an OECD conference held in 
Zurich in February 1966. The scope of 
discussion was concerned with the rate of 
penetration of automation in Europe and with 
the impact of recent technological change on 
job profiles and location and the consequent 
alterations required in the educational system* 
12s. 6d. (13s. 2d.) 

Redundancy Practices In * 
Four Industries 

This OECD report examines redundancy 
practices in four industries -railways, steel, 
cotton and telecommunications—and focuses 
attention on pei sonnet practices and industrial 
relations methods of assisting employees to 
adjust to changes within the enterprise. 

21 s. ( 21 s. 8 d.) 

Price a m btiuktt\ m luife po 1 1 ce 

CHS] SB 

Government publications and those of OECD can be 
purchased from the Government Bookshops In LondaO 
(post orders to P.O. Box 569, S.E.l), Edinburgh. Cardiff. 
Belfast. Maachester. Bhrnlaghapi and Bristol, or through 
nay bookseller 


1965 IMPORT PRICES 
IN DOLLARS 

Computed fiom Official Customs 
Statistics 



UK. 

Japan 

World 

Average 

Steel Pipes 

444 

1,430 

239 

Plywood 

141 

2,921 

278 

Printing Paper 

231 

680 

223 

Bleached 
Cotton Yarn 

1,664 

8,891 

2,030 

Glass 

(unworked) 

490 

7,428 

509 


Souice: 

WORLD COMMODITY 
IMPORTS 1964/1965 

Over 600.000 computerized statistics 
on 1,750 imported commodities for 27 
countries. 

Price: U.S. $106 for boxed set 
.of ten books 

Contact: 

Bndd Publications, Inc. 

26 Beaver St, New York, N.Y. 
Gabriel Alon, P.O. Box 1313. 
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The Communist oil conundrum 


One of the great curiosities of the Comecon block. It has kept 
modern economic history is the the East Europeans out ot the 
Friendship pipeline. Czecho- western oil market as consumers, 
Slovakia produces 192.000 tons of and so reduced the role which 
oil a year; Poland only a little Russia has been able to play— 
more and east Germany even both politically and commerci- 
less. Hungary manages to ally—as a producer for the west, 
scratch up 1 , 800,000 tons. But It has also provided Russia 
really only Rumania of Russia’s (since despite its name a hard 
East European satellites manages bargain was driven over the 
to match her needs. building and maintenance of the 

Yet Russia has always had line) with non-Russian funds for 
plenty. In 1965 the total gush the development of its oil. 
was 242 mn tons, which is Now all this is changing, which 
much more than the two biggest means a lot else changes. One 
Middle Bast producers put to- cause is the more independent 
gether. About six years ago, line the East European powers 
therefore, Russia began build- are taking in their relations with 
ing Friendship to supply its Russia. For instance, despite 
eastern neighbours. Four year 9 the fact that it is Rumania which 
ago it was completed and oil has the only significant produc- 
began flowing through at the tion, it was this country which 
rate of 4 mn tons a year. Since first went outside the Soviet bloc 
then the level has been stepped for oil. Most people think it is 
up to 15 mn tons. Which is the most nationalist, 
enough (together with shipments In 1965 Rumania signed an 
across the Black S4a to Bulgaria) agreement with Iran to take 
to meet virtually all East Euro- 3 mn tons of crude a year at 
pean needs. $15 a ton. This was sufficient 

The map on the next page at the time to close the gap be- 
shows the course of the pipeline, tween its domestic production 
It connects East Europe tp Russia and expanding refinery capacity 
like an umbilical cord. While and increasing export trade in 
it,has existedjWbas been a sym- oil products. In August 1966 
bol of th^MMpng solidarity of a second deal was clinched. 


Rumania will get more nil, but 
this time it will pay with 15,000 
tractors and a chain of service 
and repair facilities. 

Even more important than poli¬ 
tics are the simple facts of 
growth in Eastern Euiope. Ex¬ 
pansion oi the petro-chemical 
industries, car ownership and the 
growing demand tor hydro¬ 
carbons have pumped up the 
demand for oil enormously. 
Rumania and Bulgaria anticipate 
that their requirements for crude 
will rise by 50 % and 300 % 
respectively in the next five 
years. 

The amounts are not large by 
world comparisons, but matter 
enough for the two countries to 
be anxious about their future 
source of supply. Similarly, 
Poland, east Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary expect 
large percentage increases in 
their needs. This is making 
them all do a few calculations 
about these and the likely 
Soviet oil supplies. The con¬ 
clusions alarm them, vi 2 :-— 

mn tons 

E. Europe needs; 1980 170 
E. Europe prod.; 1980 30 

Thus deficit ^ _ 140 

Russian prod.; 1980 630 

Russian needs; 1980 .*• 560 
Russian exports; 1980 ... 35 

Thus Russian surplus 35 
The East Europeans could do 


some exploration of their own in 
a bid to meet the gap domestic¬ 
ally. But they are not keen. One 
of their economists recently 
concluded that the return on in¬ 
vestment in oil exploration for 
them would be one-twentieth of 
that on metalluigy and engineer¬ 
ing. They do not have the capi¬ 
tal resources to spend on the 
chance that such a view is pessi¬ 
mistic. So they will have to 
come west. 

Price 

Another factor also impelling 
them in this direction is price. 
Over the last few years Czecho¬ 
slovakia has been paying 18 
roubles a ton for Russian oil ; 
east Germany 15.3 ; Poland 17 ; 
Hungary 20 ; and Bulgaria 16 . 
Yet Japan, Italy and west Ger-. 
many have been getting exactly 
the same stuff at 7 or 8 roubles. 
This has not unnaturally made 
the East Europeans furious. 

The Russians have some coun¬ 
ter-arguments to meet their 
neighbours’ protests. For one 
thing the Comecon countries do 
not have to find hard currency 
to pay for Russian oil. For an¬ 
other, the Russians argue that 
the price they get in supplying 
raw materials to their partners 
may be good, but it is not as 
goo 4 as the price it pays for the 
finished industrial goods it buys 
fatal them in return. 
Nevertheless the Bast Europeans 
seem to be getting their way all 
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round. There is definite evi¬ 
dence that prices have been 
lowered in the last two years. 
Equally others than the Ruma¬ 
nians are now making moves 
towards the western oil markets ; 
particularly those with con¬ 
venient sea-ports. 

In eabt Germany a pipeline trom 
Robtock to Frankfurt-am-der- 
Oder is now under construction, 
apparei)tly to handle oil brought 
from non-Soviet sources. Both 
Bulgaria and Poland are hoping 
to conclude contracts with Libya 
and Algeria. President Kallai of 
Hungary recently announced that 
his country would be buying 
from Iran. 


Not pushovers 

The east Europeans have gone 
about it in a way which must 
have made Russia more amen¬ 
able. They have conserved the 
area’s hard currency, tor in¬ 
stance, in the Rumama-Iran 
tractors-for-oil deal. Nor are 
they pushovers for western oil 
concerns. For instance, Bulgaria 
was in the maiket for Iranian oil 
until it discovered that to get 
Russian through Odessa was still 
$3 a ton cheaper. 

Nonetheless the pace of their 
demands will continue to rise. 
There has been a momentary 
sag in refining capacity in the 
last two years, as Rumania 
closed down some atftiquated 
pre-war plants and Bulgaria’s 
Brugas complex failed to come 
on stream on time. But now the 
plans all point to a massive surge 
forward. 

Near Szazhalombatta the first 
stage of Hungary's largest 
planned refinery has just been 
completed. Ultimately it will 
produce 3 million tons of oil pro¬ 
ducts. At Zaluzi-Most Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s new petro-chemical 
plant is almost finished, and 
refinery capacity at Plotsk in 
Poland and Schwedt in east Ger¬ 
many is being expanded. 
Rumania is boosting its refinery 
capacity by 6 million tons to 19 
million tons by 1970. The Bul¬ 
garians have 21 separate oil 
refinery and petro-chemical pro¬ 
jects approved and started. 


Five implications 

Ultimately this means five 
things:— 

1. The relaxation of Comecon 
solidarity is going along at a 
quicker pace and a more funda¬ 
mental level than anyone has 
thought. The symbolism of the 
Friendship pipeline, and east 
Europe’s total dependence on it 
had never been far from the 
from of east Europeans* minds. 

2, Following from this the west 
now has the entrie into the east 
European dir market. This is 
very much worth having, if the 
total consumption really is to be 


of the order of 170 million tons 
in 1980, i.e. Iran and Iraq’s 
present production put together. 
And if oil goes, other things will 
go too. Western manufacturers 
could be seeing the first signs of 
a really big new customer, on 
their own door-step. 

3. It also follows that with less 
need to supply oil 10 eastern 
Europe, more Russian oil will> 
nuke its way west. At the 
moment Russia supplies about 
7% of western demand. This, 
of course, has strategic (Cuba, 
Africa) considerations, as well as 
commercial (Italy, Japan). 

4* Another factor enters here. 
As the earlier figures indicated, 
by 1980 Russia’s oil production 
will be colossal, even as planned. 
But to go beyond that it will 
have to tap its resources (which 
are undoubtedly ample) in the 
Central Asian republics and 
Siberia. Here the distances are 
vast, which puts up freight 
charges, and since most equip¬ 
ment must be airlifted in by heli¬ 
copter, the initial investment 
would have to be ol hair-raising 
dimensions. 


Danger for Russia 

Even in its European areas, 
Russia has only been able to ex¬ 
pand production so quickly by 
making the east Europeans 
cough up a share of the initial 
investment in return for what 
they get through Friendship. 
Now the cast Europeans will be 
less willing to pay up, and the 
cost will be higher. So in the 
medium and long term there 
could be less oil for Russia to 
export. 

Russia has seen the danger. It 
is now canvassing the east Euro¬ 
peans for money to invest in 
Siberian oil. Czechoslovakia, 
landlocked and least nationalist, 
has agreed. Three months ago 
it gave Russia an investment 
credit for oil development. In 
return Russia will spend the 
money on Czech exploration 
equipment, which is very good. 
Russia is also doubling up the 
southern arm of Friendship, 
which leads to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. But it is doubtful 
if others will fall for the same 
bait 

5. There is a school of Soviet 
economists which argues that 
Russia could earn five to eight 
times as much foreign exchange 
per unit of capital invested by 
concentrating on the production 
of exportable machinery instead 
of fuels and raw materials. 
Traditionally Russia has almost 
completely relied on its raw 
materials for exports, and oil has 
accounted for one-fiftty of these. 
The new situation in oil will 
strengthen the argument for 
change. Which could alter the 
whole pattern of east-west trade 
in the not-too-distant future. 
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(to misquote Shakespeare) m 
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The Case for a British SEC 

Philips of Eindhoven promises a statement before the weekend, while 
still maintaining that it did not buy, or cause to be bought, any of the shares 
of Pye of Cambridge that were picked up by an unknown buyer 
in the weeks before Christmas 


T he absence in Britain of any mechanism for enforcing a 
recognised code of corporate behaviour has been felt 
increasingly acutely in the past year. There are, at one end 
of the scale, rules about the information that must be given 
by all companies in their annual reports ; and, at the other 
extreme, a recognised procedure for prosecuting those who 
are suspected of breaking company law. But there are no 
effective rules for the grey area between these two extremes. 
What directors should do or say in times of take-over, merger, 
change of corporate structure and other times of stress, is left 
very much up to th^m, subject to whatever chivvying they 
might get from the financial press, the Council of the London 
Stock Exchange, the accountants and other professional bodies, 
and associations of investment and banking institutions—all 
of it arbitrary and quite unpredictable. It really isn't good 
enough. 

Like many British systems it works very well when it works 
at all, and this fact is often used as evidence against any 
attempt to tighten up present arrangements for enforcing 
company law, or for a new code of stock market behaviour. 
In the United States, the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion was set up only after the stock market mechanism had 
fallen into public disrepute, whereas here the Council of the 
London Exchange has set a very hot pace in enforcing market 
morality and corporate disclosure. Yet not even the Stock 
Exchange has been able to prevent far too many take-overs 
being leaked in advance. Nor has it always been able to expose 
the culprits after the leak. And when, as in the case of Pye 
before Christmas, shares of a company were bought in large 
numbers by an unknown buyer through the market, there are 
no grounds on which the Stock Exchange could investigate the 
dealings even if it wanted to. The point about these mystery 
purchases is that they were at prices above those at which 
many shareholders, who took at its face value a previous state¬ 
ment by Philips about its attitude to these shares, had sold. 
There is a lot to worry about, despite Philips’s denials. 
But all the Stock Exchange Council can do, assuming it 
doesn't like overmuch what is happening, is to suspend Pye’s 
quotation, an unnecessarily drastic step that would do more 
harm than good to shareholders. Something between this 
and total compliance with whatever directors and bidders do, 
so long as they don’t actually break the law or the formal 
Stock Exchange rules, is now badly needed* 

The Board of Trade governs the corporate life of this 
country and in its registry is stored, quickly and cheaply 
available to all, the information sent in by British companies. 


The mechanism can cope easily with the extra and much 
fuller information required under the new Companies Act; 
this might even cut down the number of limited liability 
companies by making the requirements for incorporation 
more severe and probably more expensive. Until a rigid time 
schedule is laid down for the filing of company accounts (and 
enforced with some severity), some of the mass of new infor¬ 
mation theoretically made available by the new Companies 
Act won’t, in fact, be there on the files when required. But 
this can easily be corrected; and even now the Americans 
look at the amount of information stored in Companies House, 
and its ready access, with a degree of envy. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the pursuit of malefactors, 
the situation is muddled and the mechanism patently inade¬ 
quate. The Board of Trade has its inspectors, but they are 
appointed only after a scandal has broken, and take a long 
time over their investigations. There is also the Fraud Squad, 
of gallant lay policemen undertaking (astonishingly well under 
the circumstances) inquiries that need the most sophisticated 


The Pye story so far 

November 17 , 1966 : At the annual general meeting of Pye of 
Cambridge Mr Charles Stanley and his son Mr John Stanley 
voted off board. 

November 24 : Bid of 8s. a share for part or all the Ordinary 
capital made by Philips of Eindhoven and rejected by the 
Pye board. 

December 8: Bid of 10s. 9d. in shares underwritten for cash 
made by Thorn Electrical Industries, and recommended by the 
Pyc board. 

December 19 : Pye shares put on rojd. to ns. 5 $d. on heavy 
buying both in and out of the market. 

December 23 : After further heavy buying, denied by all 
bidders, Philips raises its offer to “ at least 12s. a share.” Says 
that it has been offered 69.6 million shares, a fifth of the Pye 
capital, but that “at no time before today has it or any of 
its subsidiaries been beneficially interested directly or indirectly 
in those shares now purchased by it.” 

December 29 : According to the Sunday Times , American 
brokers Burnham & Co say they were masterminding purchase 
of Pye shares, and acting “ under sole instructions of and on 
behalf of Philips.” This is denied by Philips. 

December 30 : Burnham & Co try to withdraw previous day’s 
story* 
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legal and financial expertise. Delays are inevitable; cases 
eventually reach court up to seven years after the event. A 
good many of the people concerned with both types of inquiry 
now feel there is a case for a single authority, to watch for 
and prosecute frauds and near-frauds. This new authority 
should not be under any government department ; it should 
be able to set its own rates of pay and conditions of work. 
If this sounds very like the American Securities and Exchange 
Commission, it is meant to. Because the SEC in America is 
independent, and because of the unbureaucratic excitement 
inside its corridors, it has for the last thirty years attracted a 
stream of brilliant young professional men, who have helped 
make it the most effective of all American government 
agencies. The same could happen here, but with some differ¬ 
ences. Because of conditions in the market when it was set 
up, the SEC has seen its mission as bringing order into chaos, 
and of actually policing the markets and the companies quoted 
on them. There is no similar chaos in Britain, so any British 
equivalent of the SEC needs to set itself to those few specific 
jobs that are not being done, or are not done very effectively, 
under present arrangements. The pursuit of fraud is one; 
the supervision of unit trusts half done by the Board of Trade 
at the moment, is another. Unit trusts have proliferated— 
without, one is glad to note, any breath of scandal. However, 
any prolonged market decline could tempt some managers to 
forms of advertising and to promotional efforts—that should 
be effectively curbed—or policed in the interests of inves¬ 
tors. This is quite a different kind of supervision from 
that provided by the Board of Trade. There is not, incident¬ 
ally, any Board of Trade official dealing whole-time with the 
unit trust movement, although it is worth £560 million. The 
Independent Television Authority has shown in another field 
just now effective such control over advertising can be. It is 


even more necessary where advertising for funds is concerned. 

There are other areas of concern: the behaviour of direc¬ 
tors vis-a-vis their own shareholders that stops just short of 
outright fraud ; their behaviour towards shareholders of other 
companies they qiight be thinking of buying and the steady 
tightening and standardisation of accounting practices beyond 
the strict requirements of the law. These are all cases where 
a body like the SEC could nudge directors on to a righteously 
strict path without actually threatening to bring the law down 
on their heads. The Board of Trade simply cannot do this 
very necessary sort of ear-stroking. 

How useful, for instance, it would be to have people urging 
the accountants on to answer questions like: when does one 
take a profit on a long-term contract ? How do you value 
stocks ? How do you depreciate equipment out on long-term 
rental ? How do you value and depreciate your plant and 
equipment? Answers to these innocent and technical ques¬ 
tions could have prevented several recent major scandals and 
could prevent more still in the future. How useful it would 
be to have an official body which, unlike the Stock Exchange 
or the financial press, could publish results of investigations 
into suspicious share dealings now prevented by the bigger 
absurdities of the British law of libel. (Does the investing 
public realise what a dangerous gag this can sometimes 
be ?) How useful it would be to have the institutions prodded 
not to be so pussyfooting and Pharisaical when it comes to 
dealing with shady or merely incompetent directors. How 
useful to have a body that could really investigate any sector 
of corporate behaviour which needs looking at, before and 
not after the widows and orphans have been exploited. The 
City of London and most of its institutions have been too 
dilatory in recognising and filling this gap to be allowed to 
block any governmental initiative. 


What Comes After Containers 

The biggest of Britain's two container shipping groups. Overseas 
Containers Ltd, is about to announce an order for its first six container 
ships; Cunard is soon to invite tenders for two more. Cargo 
shipping will never be quite the same again 


S ix container ships will cost just under £30 million. The 
containers and road trailers needed to keep these ships 
moving will cost nearly £10 million more. And though 
Overseas Containers Ltd may not like it being said (hard 
pressed shareholders may really start to kick), this is by no 
means the end of the biH. Road fleets in Britain and Australia 
(already owned by P & O) need revamping ; depots and a 
proper organisation to run the whole thing need setting up. 
Though part of the costs ashore may be shared by the 
competing container consortium. Associated Containers Ltd. 
(backed by most of the remaining British cargo liner com* 
panies) most of the capital and organisation needed by Over¬ 
seas Containers Ltd will come from the parent companies: 
P & O, British & Commonwealth, Furness Withy and Ocean 
Steam. Overseas Containers Ltd can no longer try to dis¬ 
guise itself as simply the container handling offshoot of four 
British shipping companies. It is the embryo of what could 
and should be Britain's future transport giant, and the initial 
£40 to £50 million is its working capital. This is the size of 
the stake now needed to get into the container race. And 
that race is going to head in some strange new directions. 

The so-called “ container revolution ” means that ships will 
henceforth spend most of their lives at sea, instead of spending 
half of them id port as they do now. This in turn will sharply 
reduce the >; ^ >l Mn ber of ships -needed to serve s trade. 


Theoretically, one container ship might be able to do the work 
of ten ordinary ones. This may prove to be an exaggerated 
hope, but gains of at least five or six times in the weight or 
volume of general cargo shifted by any one ship should cer¬ 
tainly be feasible. Already the mechanisation of ship loading 
and discharging is changing the face of general cargo berths 
around the world. Cramped wharves, with narrow concrete 
aprons lined with cranes, are being replaced by wide open 
container storage spaces dominated by huge gantry cranes. 
Traditional deep sea berths can handle 100,000 tons of general 
cargo annually. Mechanical container handling should make 
k possible to move over 2 million tons of general cargo across 
a single berth during the same period. And these are still 
no more than the nuts and bolts of the container business, 
and of the change that it is going to impose on the whole 
future shape and size of British shipping. 

Most shipping companies now attract cargo through a world¬ 
wide network of shipping agents (which they frequently own), 
and through special shipping and forwarding companies which 
collect and deliver cargo on a commission basis. Each 
company, indeed each pair of hands, between the exporter of 
the cargo at one end and the importer at the other, takes its 
cut of ttie freight rate, already depressed by excessive com¬ 
petition. The shipping, company, with the largest capital 
commitment in the whole transport chkin, is at present getting 
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squeezed the hardest. Hence the current low return on die 
capital employed in cargo liner shipping. The biggtf shipping 
and forwarding companies (which don’t own ships) have 
already gone into road haulage. The return on their capital 
ranges between 7 and 10 per cent, not munificent by most 
industrial standards but a good deal better than the sickly 
general shipping industry’s average return of 3.2 per cent. 

The hard fact behind the container revolution is that the 
heavy initial investment needed will make sense only if the 
profit margin on the freight rate, which is now spread so 
thinly between so many conflicting interests, comes back 
largely to the initial imestor. That leaves the British liner 
shipping companies with a choice between two alternatives; 
either to take over the shipping, forwarding and agency busi¬ 
ness now handled by others (which would mean competing 
directly with some of their former partners); or to act as 
sub-contractors to the big shipping and forwarding companies 
and trucking concerns (which would in turn mean providing 
only the shipping link on something like a charter basis at 
considerably lower return). Overseas Containers Ltd have 
obviously decided to take the first and bigger step. 

But the pattern, the prizes, and perhaps the shape of things 
to come are demonstrated most clearly not by one of the 
traditional giants of the shipping industry, but by a compara¬ 
tively small, rapidly expanding, Irish company, the George 
Bell Group, which operates from Dublin, across to Britain, 
to the continent. The company charters specially built small 
German container ships (with lower operating costs than any 
British equivalent) to provide its shipping links. It is able to 
give the German shipowners 7 to 10 per cent return on their 
capital, because the profit on the whole of the transport chain 
is 20 per cent or more. It operates its own road haulage 
fleet intensively, and is thereby able to keep a check on the 
real costs of the trucking companies to which it sub-contracts 
a large part of its business. In the container business it is 
not necessary to own every link in the chain ; the secret is 
to know the real cost of each link and be able to control them 
(including the port terminal operations). With this philo¬ 
sophy, George Bell has brought its quay to quay costs down 
40 per cent in the last three years. 

This Irish example does not mean that the problems and 
profits to be found in the short sea trades between Britain and 
the continent are the same as those on the longer sea routes, 
though the general pattern is likely to be fairly similar. The 
main difference will be seen in the freight rate structure. 
Trucking and shipping companies operating on the short sea 
services are already offering freight rates based on the space 
taken up by the container, regardless of its contents. In most 
of these cases the company controlling the road haulage end 
of the business pays higher insurance rates than those normally 
paid by shipowners ; and then simply extends its cover for 
the short shipping link. On the long sea routes, the risk of 
damage or loss of containers is greater and the insurance 
problems considerably more complicated. Without getting 
into the tangle of insurance complication, it can be said flatly 
that it is not now possible to reduce the present jungle of 
deep sea freight rates into a simple container space-only 
structure in one jump. But it is possible to reduce the present 
archaic system to a few broad freight levels, based on much 
sounder principles than the old system and relatively simple 
to calculate and understand. For instance, freights could 
be based on either the weight in the container, the space taken 
up by it, or the value of its contents. 

This new freight structure rings the death kijell for the 
shipping conference system. The defence of that System has 
rested on. two arguments that are no longer valid. TJie first 
was thj* the shipping, conferences provide stability tcMrade 
by offering m expcjrttfsjiwpg conference line ships the same 
freight rate.op AW&k type of goods or commodity; so 
that exporter* are saved one headache in fixing their 


prices in the foreign market because they know that their 
competitors’ freight costs are the same as theirs* Containers 
shipped on the short sea routes at a single freight rate regard¬ 
less of contents have already made a nonsense of this argu¬ 
ment : who knows what freight rates competitors pay when 
exporting to the continent, and does it matter ? And in 
the deep sea trade the same logic will soon apply. The other 
conference practice geared to a world of smau shopkeepers 
was that of setting the same rate per ton for small and big 
shippers alike. Companies now providing a regular flow of 
container traffic already get special rate*, and deserve them. 

The second argument for the conference System has con¬ 
cerned the “ regularity of sen ice ” which it claims to provide. 
This can now be given by a consortium just as efficiently. 
In fact the future success of Overseas Continers Ltd will 
be heavily dependent on the speed at which, die leading 
members of the group can persuade the boards and share¬ 
holders of all four companies to run their separate fleets and 
organisations as a single world-wide network. To blazes* 
then, with traditional conference allegiances and patterns. 

The growth of liner shipping giants will not, unfortunately 
for its shareholders, bring good profitability to the British 
shipping industry for five years at least, and possibly not for 
ten. Within that period, a lot of existing ships will now 
become obsolete long before the end of their natural lives, 
and the book values of many shipping companies suffer 
accordingly. Container ships are not the only influence on 
the present shape of merchant ships. There is now another 
new type of vessel which could exert an enormous impact on 
Britain’s traditional trades to the Far East, and to other areas 
where road or rail borne container organisations are just not 
feasible. This is the LASH shipping system (Lighter Aboard 
Ship Inc.) which both the Americans and Germans are now 
building. A LASH ship is designed to pick up and carry 
250-ton lighters, which are towed to and from the ship 
regardless of tides or port labour schedules. (There is another 
similar system on the way, designed around 750-ton lighters.) 
The barges carry containers or any other forms of cargo 
which can be loaded and discharged at leisure, while the 
mother ship shuttles rapidly back and forth between its main 
ports of call. This system can either fit directly into die 
container service or compete with it. When the first LASH 
ships appear in two or three years* time, they will effectively 
date most of the remaining general cargo snips not already 
made obsolete by pure container ships. The LASH system 
is not likely to sweep the seas overnight. The first such ships, 
now being built in America, are government subsidised and are 
ideally suited for the carriage of military supplies to Vietnam 
and Thailand where ports and rivers are becoming increasingly 
congested. But the ending of the war in Vietnam is bound 
to make life considerably harder for British liner shipping. 
It will release a large amount of American container and 
specialised ships, now carrying military cargoes, on to Britain’s 
traditional trade routes. 

And all this does not take into account future air freight 
competition. The Boeing 747s due to operate in the early 
1970s, will be able to lift four or five containers at a time from 
the heart of America to Frankfurt, by-passing the ports, and 
doing the round trip each day. By that time container ships 
will be carrying 1,200 containers aertfps the Atlantic at a rime. 
Future transport organisations will only survive if they use 
air or sea transport, to suit their needs, instead of considering 
air freight as an untouchable competition. 

There is clearly no quick road to riches ahead for British 
shipping. Liberian and Norwegian fleets will probably soon 
be bigger than the British. British cargo liner fleets now face 
a real decline in numbers as fewer, faster ships Carry current* 
trade* But if this taeans a few efficient and prmmMc trans¬ 
port organisations that can compete around die world, there 
will bef no cause for salt tears. 
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Shedding Electricity's Load 

The most difficult calculation that any industry has to make is guessing 
the demand for electricity in Britain five years ahead. It looks 
as though the guessing went wrong five years ago: but it may go even 
wronger, in the opposite direction, today 


I t’s one of the sights of Whitehall. Distinguished civil 
servants are to be seen anv day gouging, kicking, and 
scratching in the corridors of the Ministry of Power. One 
hisses “Electricity: the Fuel of the Future,” lunging at 
another who doages nimbly away chanting “ High Speed 
Gas.” A third grunts “Coal: Britain’s Heritage” as he 
stabs a colleague who, expiring, defiantly writes “oil” on 
the floor with his blood. The result will be—some time this 
summer—a new fuel policy, a drastically modified version of 
the white paper published only a year ago. The intensity of 
the disagreement is a measure of the continued unwillingness 
of vested interests to see their empires carved up to make 
way for others. It also reflects a genuine series of disagree¬ 
ments about the best fuel policy for Britain. 

The nationalised electricity industry, which suddenly finds 
itself the main target of interest, is the biggest spender in the 
country; its present £750 million a year accounts for more 
than a tenth of the country’s total capital investment. It is 
this that makes it such a big, fat target for the Treasury’s 
current economy drive. To some members of the government 
there seems to be something wrong about spending money 
on such a scale. If this were cut, the argument runs, think 
of all the roads and hospitals that could be built! The indus¬ 
try’s more serious critics point to the growing gap between 
its forecast demand (on which its investment programmes 
were based) and the outturn, to changed technology in the 
gas industry, and to the discoveries in the North Sea, as 
changes that may permanendy diminish some of electricity's 
markets. They advance the seductive argument that, since the 
investment needed to produce the equivalent (thermal) 
amount of gas is a fraction of that for electricity, investment 
ought to be concentrated in gas. (And presumably that 
consumers ought to burn it too.) 

The implied premise of this argument, that the resources 
tied up in supplying the investment needs of the electricity 
industry can easily be switched elsewhere, is shaky. Certainly, 
the civil engineering segment—about a third—could relatively 
quickly be turned over to roadmaking, say, or hospital¬ 
building. But the rest ? Heavy electrical machinery, steam 
turbines—this is specialised activity. Electricity investment 
has increased because demand has increased even faster: if 
new generating plant is installed, it is because people want 
its product. And if this requires a great deal of capital 
(£3,281 million by the industry over the next five years) this 
is at least fully serviced under Treasury criteria. 

The real worry is, of course, that the rate of increase in 
demand is falling off. This is why the Electricity Council’s 
present annual look forward into the next five years is prob¬ 
ably the most crucial of its whole career. For it will almost 
certainly have to get the industry off the high (9 per cent 
growth a year) hook that the National Plan—and Neddy’s 
before it—put it on. And it must consider the horrible possi¬ 
bility that its solid (8 per cent), non-plan assumptions about 
growth may also be too high. For demand has been running 
below estimate now for three yegrs: over the last year the 
rate of increase has been drooping below 6 per cent on the 
previous year, and was less than 5 per cent by November. 

This is not a new problem, it% simply die latest twist 
to an old one. For the Electricity Council is in the peculiar 
position of having to plan its investment, approve it and place 


the orders five years before it can produce. The plant being 
commissioned now was ordered in 1961: the plant that the 
Council and CEGB are talking about will not come on load 
until 1971. This involves crystal ball-gazing of an epic order 
and has given rise to highly sophisticated economics and 
mathematics. Yet no sophistication has fitted experience 
better than a straightforward exponential growth assump¬ 
tion : more elaborate attempts at prediction, underlaid by the 
commonsense assumption that demand “cannot” go on 
increasing at more than 8 per cent a year were consistently 
proved wrong ; the attempt by the Conservatives in the late 
1950s to limit investment in electricity on the same reasoning 
was completely discredited by the power cuts in the early 
1960s. 

Yet, as Sir Christopher Hinton pointed out a couple of years 
ago, it is plainly nonsense that assumptions about electricity 
demand, which is growing much faster than total energy 
demand, should be extrapolated until all the power in the 
country was electrical—in the mid-1980s by his calculations. 
Some point must come at which the curve turns over. The 
question that is agonising the council is, has that moment 
at last arrived ? The experts argue that, on general principles, 
this is unlikely. For instance, America has a far higher con¬ 
sumption a head of electricity—while consuming vast amounts 
of natural gas—and is still wondering whether its demand 
cunc will turn over. Closer to home, the electricity demand 
from basic industry does conform to a 7.1 per cent assumption 
of growth ; domestic demand is trickier, more fickle—it has 
been growing much faster but could quickly switch across to 
give its potential growth (mostly space heating) to gas. 

Yet there is every pointer that the industry is piling up a 
whole lot of extra generating capacity in the next few years. 
The commissioning of new sets, which has lagged behind the 
investment programme for years, is catching up and should 
reach a peak of more than 8,000 megawatts in 1969, dropping 
back to 3,000 MW the year after and probably lower still in 
1971. This will take the margin of spare plant from the 10 per 
cent planned (but not achieved) this winter to the 17 per cent 
which is the target for the industry. That is on a planning 
assumption firstly of growth in peak demand to 54,000 MW 
in 1970, which is a half up on the 36,000 MW assumed 
for this winter. If the peak demand is significantly lower— 
say, increasing at 6.5 per cent a year to 45,000 MW in 1970 


'OOO megawatts CEGB *000megawatts 
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—there could be a margin of capacity amounting to nearly 
a fifth of the installed capacity on top of the planned 
surplus. 

“ Surplus ” is a misleading term since it implies something 
that is not really wanted. The whole history of the generating 
industry, its cuts, voltage reductions and the ensuing rows 
in parliament, is a history of operating on too narrow a margin. 
The margin that is 44 planned ” is the excess in capacity over 
the peak demand on " average cold spell ” winter weather. 
At 17 per cent spare capacity, the CEGB would expect to 
shed load in some way (probably well short of a power cut) 
perhaps 24 times in a century—and that could only be half 
an hour all told in some years. To avoid all load shedding 
would require a margin of 40 per cent. Many countries have 
more than 17 per cent. But it costs money and requires a 
hardfaced calculation of just how much you are prepared to 
py as an insurance against having to cut off supplies, say, 
four times a century. A simple calculation (that is, based on 
the cost of the newest plant installed) puts the cost of a 17 per 
cent margin at something more than £300 million. But this 
is very simple: much of the spare is old, written-down plant 
which is just kept on at little cost. However, even this is 
not the situation developing in 1970 and later. We are not 
talking about old plant but new, unwanted plant. 

Already the government has imposed a de facto stop to the 
generating investment programme. This has been done by 
the Treasury’s simply not granting approval to the 1966 pro¬ 
gramme. Normally the investment programme for five years 
ahead—in 1966 for 1971—is approved in about August. This 
was to have been 3,420 MW but last year the Electricity 


3.5 

Council agreed to drop one of the 500 MW sets from Little- 
brook, due on load that year, in recognition of the drop in 
estimated demand. Of what remained, Drax, a 2,000 MW 
station, had been given early approval since it contained some 
experimental features. (In the event, largely because of the 
change in loading that is resulting from the arrival of nuclear 
stations, Drax is to be conventionally sub-critical and less 
novel than first planned.) But the Treasury has still nqt 
approved the rest—including the second advanced gas-cooled 
nuclear station at Hinckley Point B. This could now be put 
off for a whole year, taking generator commissioning down 
from 8,000 MW in 1969 to 2,000 MW. Such a drastic fall 
would have serious consequences for the heavy electrical 
engineers who supply the plant; and for the other companies, 
supplying everything from transmission lines to bulldozers, 
that are involved. Not to mention the nuclear industry and its 
fading export prospects. 

It may be necessary. Clearly, if an objective view reveals 
a massive over-investment threatening, some attempts must 
be made to cut back. This may be the case. It would be the , 
worst form of government meddling, however, if any decision 
to cut back on the electricity generating programme—perhaijs 
backed up with harsh financial objectives, also to be set this 
year—were taken on political, doctrinaire grounds. Better to 
err on the side of too much than too little, for demand will 
always catch up in the end. And while it may be necessary 
to cut the industry back from its artificially high (and 
government-inspired) National Plan levels, it could be a bad 
mistake to cut it far below its historical growth rate on the 
strength of what could be short-term fluctuations. 
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Union Minikre: 
stand 


44 Get off this estate , it's mine” 

44 Where did you get it ? ” 

44 From my father ” 

“ And where did he get it ? ” 

44 He fought for it” 

44 Well, I’ll fight you for it.” 

Carl Sandburg. 

Union Mmicre du Haut*Katanga, the 
Belgian-British mining complex which has 
operated in the Congo for 60 years, has 
decided not to take the expropriation of its 
£285 million Congolese assets by General 
Mobutu lying down. But the general is 
not the only opponent the company faces. 
Behind him lurk, as yet only dimly 
glimpsed, other foreign interests that could 
jump in to help him run the Union Mini&re 
mines. The name of an American company 
that has long shown an interest in that part 
of Africa has been mentioned. Italian and 
Japanese interests have been vaguely 
referred to. If General Mobutu can get the 


Last ditch 


foreign capital and expertise to run the 
Union Minierc operations in the Congo 
and hold on to the 2,000 Belgians 
employed on the mines, Union Minifcre 
may have to accept the inevitable and 
make the most of its remaining assets in 
Belgium, France and the United States 
totalling an undisclosed but 44 substantial 
fraction ” of its Congolese assets. 

On the other hand, if Union Mini&re’s 
threats of legal action frighten off buyers 
of Congolese copper, if no other company 
does step in to help the Congolese, and if 
there is a sudden exodus of Belgians out of 
the Congo, then General Mobutu might 
just back down, at least part of the way. 
The longer he holds out, the better his 
chances will be, and the coming months will 
be tense for the contestants though not, on 
present evidence, for copper users. The 
price of copper has risen only about £20 to 
£468 a ton on the London Metal Exchange 
since Christmas, which suggests ^ the 
market has so far seen the expropriation 


as a fight over title deeds rather than a 
really serious threat to world copper 
supplies. 

Union Mini£re has so far taken two im¬ 
portant steps. First, the threat of legal 
action against anyone buying copper from 
the new Congo company. This has still to 
be tested in a court and some lawyers doubt 
whether it will succeed because there is 
usually no legal redress against sovereign 
states that nationalise or expropriate pro- 
pety. Meanwhile, Union Mintere says it 
has over four months’ supplies of copper 
stocked in Europe, which means that its 
regular contract customers will not be 
forced into the dilemma of finding other 
suppliers overnight or risking a court fight 
with Union Mini£re by continuing to buy 
from the Congo. 

As a second step, Union Mini&re has now 
given its staff in the Congo until the end of 
the month to decide between signing 
contracts with the new Congo company or 
receiving a free passage home and severance 
y when they reach Belgium. That alone 
likely to tempt many to quit, and they 
will have to make a fast decision. The risk 
they take, if they stay, is that they may no 
longer receive naif their pay in Belgian 
francs paid into a bank in Belgium, but the 
whole lot in Congolese francs. 

No one knows whether there have also 
Continued on page 5 6 
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Prospects 

for 

1967 


In this double-spread of map and charts, we have brought 
together some key forecasts of the world's economies for this 
year, which we discussed in some detail last week. The map 
brings together the guesstimates of output growth and the 
balance of international payments for 15 of the major industrial 
•nd semi-industrial countries, prepared by The Economist and 
other forecasters. Prospective growth is compared on the map 
in percentage terms only, the first of the charts puts the com¬ 
parison, for the OECD countries, into perspective by relating 
growth rates to the relative sizes of the economies The remaining 
charts show critical factors bearing on the prospects for the 
two main trading divisions in the world. 


Growth: 


Each square represents one per cent estimated growth 
of real GDP in 1967 


■ indicates acceleration over growth rate in 1966 
□ indicates a similar growth rate to 1966 

■ indicates deceleration from growth rate in 1966 

Balance of payments: 
deficit surplus 
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Continued from page 53 

been moves behind the scenes to try to stop 
other companies from taking up the 40 per 
cent share of the nationalised Congo com¬ 
pany that General Mobutu has put up for 
tender. Tanganyika Concessions, which 
owns 14.5 per cent of Union Mini£re (and 
operates the Benguela Railway) turned 
down the general’s offer of a 15 per cent 
stake in the new Congo company. But the 
company has said there was no connection 
between this and the resignation last week 
of Mr T. W. Easby, its very able financial 
director, who was mainly responsible for 
moving the headquarters of Tanganyika 
Concessions from Rhodesia to the Bahamas 
two years ago. 

On the Congolese side, there is an 
obvious eagerness to get new foreign par¬ 
ticipation fast, and General Mobutu’s 
diplomats abroad have been making sooth¬ 
ing noises explaining that Union Mini&re 
was not "nationalised.” What happened, 
it seems, was “ Congolisation.” 

Gold 

Another Rueff 
round 


It’s been known for a long time that newly 
mined gold has been going largely into 
private hands rather than into the vaults of 
the world’s central banks and treasuries. 
And that the total amount of gold held in 
these vaults isn’t increasing—which is not 
quite the same thing since it can grow not 
only through newly mined gold but also 
through sales to the West from the Com¬ 
munist block. What put gold into the news 
this week, however, was the widespread 
publicity given by the First National City 
Bank to the fact that no new gold whatso¬ 
ever went into international reserves last 
year and that the official gold stock actually 
declined—or at least did so in the first nine 
months of the year. 

Last year, in fact, saw an accentuation 
of trends that have been going on since 
1958. New gold production in the west 
plus Russian gold sales have averaged 
around an annual $il billion in recent 
years. But the addition to the reported 
official gold reserves has averaged only 
around $500 million a year, got as low as 
$250 million in 1965 and then, we are told, 
may have gone into reverse in 1966 to the 
tune of a loss of tome $50 million. 

Abput a third of the gold that goes into 
private hands is put fo industrial use. For 
the rest it’s a matter of savings and a good 
deal of thb attraction of gold today 
undoubtedly represents speculative hedging 
against a rite in its price—or against a 
breakdown in the prelent monetary system, 
which amount* to the Mine thing. 

The issue of the gold price is kept very 
much alive by French spokesmen, among 
whom M. Jacques Rueff may be as 
influential as any, despite the fact that he 
holds no official position in France. This 
week M. Rueff has been additming a few 
private gatherings in London. To judge by 



Figures of US gold stock as of end-November 
1966, gold reserves of foreign central banks and 
governments shown at end-September. 


his talk to the European Luncheon Club, 
he has nothing of substance to add to the 
views he has been so ably expressing for 
some time and which were last given to the 
British public in an article in The Times 
Business Review in the autumn. But 
perhaps more emphatically than ever 
before, M. Rueff insisted this week that an 
increase in the price of gold was inevitable 
and he was willing to bet his last dollar that 
it would have occurred by 1970. 

The free world’s reserves now amount to 
about $70 billion, of which nearly 60 per 
cent, some $41 billion, is held in gold. 
Doubling the price of gold—-which M. 
RucfT advocates (doubling because all prices 
have gone up by at least that since 1934) 
—would cause the total dollar value of 
world reserves to increase by over 50 per 
cent. M. Rueff suggests that the United 
States and Great Britain should then devote 
the increase in the nominal value of their 
respective gold stocks to the immediate 
repayment, in gold, of the dollars and 
sterling balances in the hands of the central 
banks. If that were done, M. Rueff alleges, 
the dollar balances would disappear but the 
sterling balances would be reduced by only 
one-sixth of their present value. But he 
implies that Britain has a much bigger debt 
than it has: a good deal of the sterling is 
held simply for the normal purposes Of 
trade transactions. If the price of gold were 
doubled, this would give Britain a gain of 
some £700 million—the value of its present 
gold stocks. While total holdings of sterling 
are about five times this figure, around 
£3,600 million, reserve holdings of sterling 
are only some £2,700 million and of this 
latter sum, £1,800 million is held by the 
monetary authorities of the sterling area 
and something under £900 million by 
others elsewhere. 

In any case, if Britain would gain on this 
score, what about the repayment of its debt 
of $2,400 million to the International 
Monetary Fund ? If the Fund insists, as 
it can, on repayment in gold equivalent, 
then Britain’s gain from a doubling in the 
price of gbld is wiped out immediately. 
Moreover^ M. RuefFs scheme that Germany 
and France would offer 20-vear loans to 
Britain to repay the rest of the sterling 
balances is hardly attractive: it would 
amount to swopping a friendly arrangement 
with Australia for a hard contractual agree¬ 
ment With, say, France. 


Talking about raising the price of gold 
does not make it any more likely, or 
desirable, that it should happen in the near 
future. While the French go on putting 
their case, the determined American 
defence against it is as unbroken as ever. 
But whether discussion of it can be avoided 
when the liquidity experts get together is 
another matter. The second of the new- 
type meetings between representatives cf 
the rich men’s club—the Group of Ten 
—and the IMF is due to take place in 
London later this month. The relative 
strength of the two sides will be put to test 
them. 

Computers 


Deuxieme affaire 
Bull 


Pans 

Things have not gone smoothly since the 
American General Electric company took 
over France’s main computer manufacturer. 
Machines Bull, in 1964. GE’s avowed 
intention of licking Bull into shape has 
come up against tough obstacles, both 
political and administrative. Recent 
decisions taken by GE’s management in 
Phoenix to revamp group policy in the field 
of electronics had serious implications tor 
the French operation. In order ta get into 
position to challenge IBM's grip on the 
world computer market by 1970, GE 
decided to withdraw unprofitable lines and 
concentrate on a super-computer designed 
to knock IBM sideways. Research for this 
machine is in full swing now. 

As a first economy, GE decided to slow 
down sales of its 600 series which had run 
into bad trouble with its soft-ware pro¬ 
gramming. Although purely American 
designed it was marketed in France and 
throughout Europe by the Bull/GE sales¬ 
men. GE also decided to reduce and 
finally cancel sales of 140 and 145 com¬ 
puters, which were French designed (with 
some help from British de le Rue) before 
the takeover, and which cost 40 million 
francs to develop. This was a bad blow to 
French pride, but as the machines were 
not selling outside France itself GE did not 
feel justified in going on with production. 
This decision has meant that a certain 
amount of know-how has been shelved— 
which is unavoidable, since computer 
design has been revolutionised every five 
years. More serious it means that custo¬ 
mers will be disappointed. 

To compensate its French partner, GE 
is offering the Bull research laboratories the 
opportunity to take part^in planning the 
new GE machine; 50 Bull’s research men 
at least are satisfied. But the commercial 
side is in an uproar, with the staff threaten¬ 
ing to resign en bloc, and the French 
Government has reminded GE of two 
promises it made last April: 

1. that it would keep up research in 
France. The American management is 
still loudly proclaiming it will do this, 
and the French side is hinting that Bull/ 
GE might be given research contracts by 
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IBmtlt of America 

NATIONAL savVnS, ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31 , 1966 

(figures oj Ou'ruus Urunclus euc as oj Deiember -V, J966J 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks.U.$.$2,873,691,225.94 


United States Government Securities and 
Securities Guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ment . 1.857,676,142,01 

Federal Agency Securities. 116,117,829.71 

State, County and Municipal Securities - - 1,360,408,773.18 

Other Securities. 160,561,126.57 

Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 
States Government or its Agencies - - 1,212,422,614.19 

Other Loans and Discounts .... 9,704,431,811.66 

Funds Sold. 226,071,591.04 

Direct Lease Financing. 84,327,456.10 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances - - 32I.54S.435.5S 

Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. - 249,424,184.38 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources - - 217,868,037,36 


TOTAL RESOURCES - - - - U S.$18,386,546,227.71 


LIABILITIES 

Capital - - - U.S$ 178,000,000 00 

Surplus - - - 482,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 

and Reserves - 275,514,023 17 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS - - - - US$ 935,514.023 17 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ... 173,370,38999 


DEPOSITS 

Demand - -US $6,211,231,593 60\ 
Savings & Time US$10,205,511.607 66/ 

Funds Borrowed. 

Liability on Acceptances - 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. - 


16,416.743,201.26 

284,752,693.07 

322.239,804.68 

253,926,115.54 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... U.S.$ 18.386.546,227.71 


Mam Ofin ci in the two Rcsene Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANOELES 

Brant ha throughout California — world- wide coverage with offices hi 
leading fiiumcial tatties o\erseas . 

I ondon Bianch. West End Branch: 

27-29, Wathrook , EC A 29, Dm its Sheet, IVA. 

Incorporated in U V 4 with limited Liability 


Bank of America-—New York 

(International) 

A wholly-owned wbudiaiy 

Condensed Statement of Condition December 31,1966 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks.U.S.$ 277,465,275.80 

United States Government Obligations - 5,000,000.00 

Other Securities. 9,124,203.17 

Loans and Discounts. 231,112,659,11 

Customers' Liability for Acceptances and 

Endorsed Bills. 50.505,621.37 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures - - 3,457,420.85 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources - - 4,540,049.54 


TOTAL RESOURCES .U.S.$ 581,205,229.84 


LIABILITIES 

Capital * - - U.S.$ 34,000,000.00 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS - - - U.S.$ 48,072,622.71 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses ... 54161,731.30 

Deposits. 460,837,418 04 

Liability on Acceptances. 52,695,236.90 

Liability on Endorsed Bills. 4,828,908.79 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, ate. ... 1,609,312.10 


TOTAL LIABILITIES - - " - - - US.$ 581,205,229.84 
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the government under its plan to create 
a healthy French computer industry ; 

2. that it would keep up the level of 
employment. Initial redundancies will 
not affect more than 150 to 200 
employees out of a total of 10,000, so it 
is unlikely to become an affair of state. 
But GE had originally intended to sack 
some 600 employees. 

What happens next ? Since GE took 
over Bull it has not got round to reshaping 
the company in the drastic way that was 
necessary, and which the French govern¬ 
ment was secretly hoping for. And under 
the arrangements proposed now, any 
discovery made by Frenchmen in French 
laboratories but financed by General 
Electric is liable to be patented in the 
United States, with no advantage to France 
at all. General de Gaulle’s £50 million 
plan calcul was set up precisely to 
counter the research and development 
dominance of the United States in 
computers. With the rest of the French 
electronics industry a broken reed. Paris 
might now decide to have a second look 
at Bull and consider buying it back as the 
foundation of a semi-state computer 
industry. The alternative may be to let 
the only decent-sized electronics company 
in France wither in GE's too-busincsslike 
embrace. 


Douglas Aircraft 

Lifeline 


Now the Americans know what it is like 
to face an open choice between subsidising 
their aircraft industry or allowing one of 
its biggest companies to go under. In such 
a situation the American government did 
exactly what the British and French have 
done so often in the past—it threw out a 
lifebelt. The Douglas Aircraft Company 
now has the federally guaranteed loan 
that was earlier withheld, and armed with 
that, has been able to arrange medium-term 
credit from the Export-Import Bank and 
nine or ten commercial banks in the United 
States and Canada. Whether they are 
putting up all the $300 million of which 
Douglas stood in such urgent need before 
Christmas has not been made clear from the 
initial announcement. But at least it 
provides a breathing space. 

What next ? Douglas has been chroni¬ 
cally short of cash and intermittently short 
of work for the past five or six years. It 
got the immensely successful small DC9 
jet into production only because its suppliers 
and sub-contractors agreed to bear part of 
the development cost. More recently, 
Douglas has been faced with the need to 
expand production sharply to meet a flood 
of orders for DC9S and enlarged DC8s, 
without the wherewithal to finance it. This 
time, the long-suffering banks refused to 
help unless the government would first 

n 'de the Iqan guarantee. This wasn’t 
oomja^mPouglas was obliged to turn 
to odbmKpieies and invite merger nego- 
tiatiomfe£OBmoura> flyinfc through the 


factories forced the management to make 
this fact public in the middle of last month, 
and it then transpired that a number of 
companies in and outside the aircraft in¬ 
dustry were interested. To ones like North 
American Aviation, full of cash but short 
of work, the fact that Douglas has been able 
on its own to arrange most or all of the 
medium-term finance that it needs makes 
a merger that much more expensive and less 
attractive. But to some others (General 
Dynamics, Signal Oil ?) it could make 
Douglas a more tempting buy—assuming 
the company is still up for sale. There are 
too many companies in the American air¬ 
craft industry for the number of orders 
around but, like their British counterparts, 
no-one is anxious to pull out while there is 
a snowball’s chance in hell that the govern¬ 
ment will intervene at the eleventh hour 
to help them stay in. 


French aircraft 

Off with their heads 


Pans 

M. Papon, the Paris Prefect of Police, has 
not yet got his job as chief of Sud-Aviation. 
But the French government has now 
announced the shape of its reorganisation of 
the aircraft industry, and another head is to 
roll: after General Puget, chairman of Sud- 
Aviation, the head of Nord-Aviation, M. 
Jean Cahcn-Salvador, has been told by the 
defence minister, M. Messimer, that he is 
to lose his post. The two nationalised firms 
will now specialise. Sud-Aviation will make 
aircraft and helicopters. Nord-Aviation will 
make missiles and is expected to take over 
other nationalised firms working in the same 
field such as SEREB. As to the change of 
chairmen, M. Messmer claims this is a pro¬ 
blem for the boards of directors—a some¬ 
what disingenuous statement, since it was 
his advice to General Puget to look for an¬ 
other job that precipitated the present crisis. 

The French authorities hotly deny sug¬ 
gestions that General Puget’s departure in 
any way threatens the future of the Concord 
supersonic airliner. The desire to find a 
worthy job for M. Papon, who has served 
well, seems to have been a main cause of 
the upset. The usual reward, an ambassador¬ 
ship, would have sat uneasily on a prefect 
of police. Still, the trade unions are not 
alone in fearing the replacement of as air¬ 
craft specialist by an obedient public ser¬ 
vant, inevitably associated with official 
toughness on various occasions. 

Once the rationalisation of the state sector 
is completed the government may put pres¬ 
sure oq die successful private firms Breguet 
and Dassault to merge as a prelude to 
nationalisation. Cynics say M. Dassault 
would not mind getting nationalised, with , 
compensation, at a time when orders for ; 
military aircraft will be getting shorter. Mr 
Healey, the British defence minister, who 
will; see M. Messmer out January 16th, 
should now be able to find out whether the 
important Anglo-French variable geometry 
project is or is not among the survivors, - - 


European motors 

Alsatian centre 


General Motors’ decision to build a factory 
at Strasbourg to make automatic trans¬ 
missions. and at the same time to expand 
its long-established plant in the Paris 
suburbs making electrical equipment, does 
not spring from any relaxation of the 
French government’s supposed former 
hostility to American investment in France. 
For as far as General Motors was con¬ 
cerned there never was any such hostility. 
GM’s decision two years ago to expand its 
assembly plant at Antwerp, rather than 
build a new integrated car plant somewhere 
in Alsace-Lorraine, was made purely on 
logistic grounds—even then, the French 
government welcomed the idea of such a 
plant. So the fact that GM’s next expansion 
is to be in Alsace comes as no surprise. The 
new factory, as the map shows, is in the 
heart of a major car and component pro¬ 
ducing area pivoted on the Rhine. 

The Strasbourg factory will be GM’s 
first outside the United States to make the 
whole of an automatic transmission— 
though one was established last year in 
Australia to make the torque converter, 
heart of any automatic transmission, for 
GM’s Holden cars. Until now,-all GM’s 
European-made cars have used automatic 
transmissions designed for big American 
engines and made in the United States. 
The new factory will make a new trans¬ 
mission designed to meet European require¬ 
ments—better performance from smaller 
engines than is obtainable with the present 
Powerglide two-speed box, otherwise an 
excellent one. European competitors, 
like the transmission made by Automotive 
Products for BMC, have up to four speeds. 

GM’s need to improve some of its bigger 
European models has just been illustrated 
by its decision to sack 1,000 men working 
on the larger models made by Adam Opel, 
its German company, at Russclsheim near 
Frankfurt. At the same time, Mercedes 
Benz, the market leader, is expanding pro¬ 
duction of passenger cars. The contrast 
shows that GM’s Adam Qj>el in Germany 
(like Ford in Britain) is having difficulty in 
the top end of the car market, where names 
matter, and where GM is so strong in the 
United States. As yet neither company has 
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found the magic formula to counter the 
names of Rover, Triumph, BMW and 
Mercedes. More flexible automatic? trans¬ 
mission may help. This week British Ford 
produced a faster, smarter, more expen¬ 
sive version of its Corsair as part of its 
answer to the success of the Rover 2000. 
But more than this may be needed. Names 
like Ford, Vauxhall, Opel have a utility ring 
to them, while in the United States GM 
has four complete divisions catering with 
the help of prestigious names like Bukk, 
to the motorist who wants something better 
than a basic Chevrolet. 

Smugglers on the 
Balkan run 

Vienna 

Winter has now got central Europe locked 
in its icy grip; yet mysteriously the mass 
trek of German motorists across Austria and 
Jugoslavia and into the Balkan countries 
continues unabated. Or so it would seem, 
to judge from their car licence plates. In 
fact it is one of Germany’s new “ invisible 
exports,” the brisk trafficking in used and 
stolen cars from west Germany (and to a 
lesser extent Ausrria) being organised by 
foreign workers from car-hungry Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey. The legitimate ones, 
mostly the older model Mercedes, Opels 
and Cologne Fords, are vefiicles which have 
been legally purchased by foreign workers 
who club together their savings out of their 
£50-/70 monthly pay packages, drive them 
into their native countries and there dispose 
of them, not quite so legally, for approxi¬ 
mately treble or quadruple their original 
investment. Most workers in Germany get 
two or three home leaves every year and 
are thus able to supplement their incomes 
handsomely by taking a car in on every trip 
and returning by rail. 

The shadier aspect of the Balkan auto 
route involves the flashier, nearly new 
luxury models which can be seen any 
day. now heading almost in convoy in a 
south-easterly direction. Equipped with 
either German or Austrian licence plates, 
or the white oval German customs registra¬ 
tion plates, they career dangerously down 
the crown of narrow Balkan roads, piled 
high with a motley collection of strange 
baggage. A large percentage of these— 
German and Austrian police estimate the 
number is in excess of 50,000 a year—are 
stolen vehicles with forged papers, bills of 
sale and customs documents, organised by 
a highly efficient ring of foreign workers 
who have long since abandoned working in 
the more conventional sense. The majority 
of the forged papers are prepared on presses 
in their home towns and sent to the drivers 
in Germany, who merely have to fill in the 
new number of the car. One ring operating 
from headquarters in Belgrade was recently 
broken by Jugoslav criminal police and the 
leaders arrested. Their speciality had been 
factory-new Opel models which were stolen 
in Austria, fitted with German customs 
numbers and “exported” to all Balkan 
countries, including Bulgaria and Rumania 


where they fetched inflated dollar prices. 
The nine-man group was said in court to 
have procured 65 brand-new Opels for its 
Balkan clients since the beginning of 1966. 
Similar rings are known to be operated from 
. Greece and Turkey, and an estimated 
250,000 used and/or stolen cars are 
annually removed from the overcrowded 
West German roads by this method, making 
room for the swelling tide of new models. 
In the process, the drivers on this busy 
route to the Bosphorus make their small 
contribution towards the German reputa¬ 
tion for reckless driving. 

Coal 

Cape Breton blues 

Montreal 

The Canadian federal government has now 
accepted the main finding of Dr Ritchie 
Donald's report on the Cape Breton coal 
industry: that it has no viable future. Yet 
the government, hampered by its political 
obligations, plans to spend Can. $45 million 
more on assisting the mine area than Dr 
Donald recommended, and has fixed no 
timetable for its stated intention of phasing 
out the existing mines in 15 years. Few 
people expect this target timetable to be 
respected. 

The Cape Breton problem is a classic 
case study of an economically depressed 
region tied, apparently irrevocably, to a 
dying industry. Coal mining has been a 
way of life for Cape Breton for over a 
century ; the 7,000 coal mine employees and 
the 3,500 employees of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation (Dosco) steel com¬ 
plex, which is fueled by the coal, represent 
fully 26 per cent of the total male labour 
force in Cape Breton. But the coal industry 
is kept alive solely by federal government 
subsidies. Dr Donald found, as have others. 
before him, that without federal subsidies, 
which now run as high as $7.85 (£2 12s.) 
per ton to enable it to compete with Ameri¬ 
can coal, the mining of coal in Nova Scotia 
would stop immediately. In 1964-65 federal 
subsidies totalled $22 million, or $3*000 per 
person employed. Since i960, when the 
Rand Royal Commission recommended (to 
no avail) that production be cut and sub¬ 
sidies reduced, the government has paid out 
$100 million in direct coal subsidies. And 
the cost continues to rise. 

Dr Donald found that the only solution 
was to phase existing mines out of produc¬ 
tion over the next 15 years and to use the 
savings on subsidies to mount an imagina¬ 
tive programme to attract new, export- 
oriented industries to the region and to 
establish manpower development and re¬ 
training programmes. Economically, his 
case was virtually unassailable. 

But as usual politics had muddied the 
waters. In the 1965 federal election cam- 
paigh, Mr MacEachen, the health minister, 
promised an additional $25 million in 
federal aid to Dosco to improve its existing > 
minds and open a new mine at Lingan* Dr 
Dpnltld’s repost left no doubt that this : 
would be merely throwing more good money ■ 
after! bad. The government’s problem was 


how to avoid making an ecbubmic ass of 
itself and still keep a firm political promise. 

It has now reached a neat but costly com¬ 
promise. The promised $25 million will be 
spent to rehabilitate and operate the mines, 
and a further $20 million to attract new in¬ 
dustry. Nova Scotia is putting up an addi¬ 
tional $10 million for industrial develop¬ 
ment. Ottawa plans to pass legislation to 
create one Crown agency rather than die 
two recommended by Dr Donald to take 
over and operate Dosco’s mines and to be 
responsible for industrial development. Coal 
subsidies per se toil! be ended, and the 
federal government will underwrite Crown 
agency losses. Nova Scotia will assume 
financial responsibility for the independent * 
coal mines. The estimated total cost of the 
lan over 15 years is $460 million, but the' 
nal cost is expected to be higher. A num¬ 
ber of points are still to be settled before 
the Crown agency can function. Its member 
ship and powers have still to be agreed with 
Nova Scotia, the negotiations with Dosco 
for the mine takeover have to be completed* 
and an overall framework must be estab¬ 
lished to co-ordinate the efforts to develop 
Cape Breton economically. 

Swedish shipyards 

Pressure for big 
merger 

Stockholm 

Merger talks have started, under pressure 
from the government, between two of 
Sweden’s three leading shipyards, 
Gotaverken and Eriksbcrg, with, the possi¬ 
bility of the third big yard, Kbckums, 
joining in. This seems to have been made 
a precondition for any more gcvenvnent 
aid. The government is reported to have 
suggested that Gotaverken and Eriksberg 
join up on a 50-50' basis, but this was 
turned down by the companies. Both have 
a nominal share value of about £5 million. 

Despite the fact that Sweden’s ship¬ 
yards are the most efficient and advanced 
in Europe, they are under some financial 
pressure. Sweden launched 1.22 million 
gross tons in 1965, an increase of 20 per 
cent compared with the previous year—and 
accounted for over io per cent of world 
shipbuilding, coming second only to Japan. 
Output is thought to have increased further 
in 1966, though at a slower rate. Order 
books are fairly satisfactory, promising full 
employment for 2 years, although Norway, 
traditionally the Swedish yards’ biggest 
market, has tended to. place more and more 
orders in Japan: between 1956 and 1965 
Norway bought on average a third of its 
new ships from Sweden ; it now buys only 
a quarter here. 

Lade of export credit in Sweden is the 
main reason for Norway’s defection. In 
the world shipbuilding market it is common 
to demand only 20 per cent cash and to offer 
8 or 10 years’ credit on the remaining So 
per cent at ajtx artificMV jow rat&of interest 
(5i per cent in Britain). Buts Sweden has 
no cheap export credit. Foreign hayers<^ay 
the going rate, which is now about 8J per. 
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cent. It would be difficult for the banks 
to offer money for much less, as the British 
banks do, since they pay much more for 
their deposits (up to a current maximum of 
6| per cent on time deposits at 12 months 1 
notice). Furthermore, the official export 
credit agency does not normally give insur¬ 
ance beyond five years, and there is no 
financial guarantee system to cover the 
banks’ risk on longer-term lending. 

It would be wrong to say that the yards 1 
liquidity is strained, but profits are low 
and do not appear to allow for enough 
depreciation. Money could be even scarcer 
this year with the continuing credit squeeze. 

A major question is whether the state 
would go in as a partner in the case of a 
merger. This could well be made another 
precondition of financial support. What 
form such support may take is still in the 
air, but it would probably not prove politi¬ 
cally possible for the state to grant interest 
rate subsidies. It is more likely that there 
will be some sort of government guarantee 
on the yards’ borrowing. 

Gdtaverken, with 6,700 men, and Eriks- 
berg, with 4400, are both at Goteberg but 
Kockums is 200 miles away at Malmoe, 
which has awkwardnesses for a merger in¬ 
volving all three. But failure to agree on a 
merger, and thus qualify for government 
help, could be serious. The chairman of 
one of the yards has said that production 
might have to be cut while the yards con¬ 
centrated on cash orders—which could 
cause temporary unemployment. How¬ 
ever, he did emphasise that the companies 
themselves were quite strong enough to ride 
out difficulties of this kind. 

Communications 

Cheaper across 
the Atlantic 


Atlantic telephone calls arc coming down in 
price: both the Americans and tne British 
Post Office have announced substantial cuts 
this week. The American cuts are expected 
to be within the region of 35 to 37 per cent, 
but details of how and where they will apply 
are still hazy—even the GPO is still in the 
dark. If present rates are anything to go by, 
American charges will continue to be higher 
than British ones; present calls from the 
States are $12 for a minimum 3 minutes, 
compared with $9 from the United King¬ 
dom. The Post Office changes mean cuts 
of 15 per cent for calls to a subscriber’s 
number (all previous calls had to be per¬ 
sonal). This means a reduction of 10s. on 
the minimum time which works out at 
16s. 8d. per minute compared with the old 
£ 1 per minute rate. Personal calls will also 
operate at the new rate but with an addi¬ 
tional fee of £1 1 os. The cheap rate period 
(10 p.m. to 10 a.m. British time) will be 
reduced from 15s. a minute to 12s. 6d. This 
is the latest attempt by the Post Office to 
rationalise tgfc tekpbone system towards 
more uMtIh dialling. 

AWte;ugh Sr about ’reducing nans- 
Atlantic dutrgfcsritave been going on for a 


considerable time, they may have been an¬ 
nounced now because the vastly increased 
cable facilities available are not being used 
to full capacity except at peak times. And 
with satellite communications becoming 
increasingly commercially competitive 
(Intelsat II is 10 be launched next week over 
the Pacific, and about a month after that 
the third is scheduled for the Atlantic) the 
telephone companies are beginning to have 
to sell their services really hard at last. 


Israel 


Room to manoeuvre 


Jerusalem 

Israel’s new budget is aimed as much at 
relieving some effects of the enforced reces¬ 
sion now sweeping the country as at curing 
the uncompeiitivcness and high costs that 
have led to it. Overall expenditure is up by 
ni per cent to Israeli £5,131 million (£610 
million). On the capital side (the so-called 
development budget) there are to be big 
increases in expenditure on industry and 
mining, agriculture and irrigation, which are 
to be financed mainly by foreign borrowing 
(£95 million) and by internal bond issues 
and short-term loans (almost doubled at 
£36 million). Current spending (two-thirds 
of the total; is to rise by only 6] per cent. 
But export subsidies and incentive payments 
will shoot up from £4 million to over £16 
million, which is as good as admitting that 
trying to export at the present I£8-40 to 
the £ exchange rate is unrealistic. The 
export incentive provision is on the face of 
it nearly three times what Mr Levi Eshkol’s 
cabinet considered appropriate three 
months ago. Interest payments are up by 
£4 million to £45 million. And the alloca¬ 
tion to the Ministry of Labour, which 
finances most of the unemployment relief, 
has risen by £3 million to £12.5 million. 

The budget reflects an effort to help the 
most needy over an ugly economic hump, 
with unemployment at an unprecedented 
level. An increased allocation to the 
national insurance institute is presumably 
intended to finance payments to compensate 
those earning less than £50 a month for the 
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fact that only half the cost-of-living allow¬ 
ance increment due in January 1967 is to 
be paid. There is—impressively in present 
circumstances—to be no increase in defence 
expenditure. 

The budget may turn out to be more 
refiationary than it looks. Ordinary revenue 
has been calculated on the assumption that 
consumer spending will not contract and 
that nominal incomes will continue to rise 
slowly; this could be right. But it is cer¬ 
tainly doubtful whether foreign loans will 
provide £95 million of counterpart funds. 
Even the current year’s protected total of 
£74 million may not be achieved. And in 
the present tight money conditions, the 
ability of the government to persuade Israeli 
institutions to subscribe to a doubled 
domestic borrowing programme is open to 
question, while the general public is hardly 
likely to help out. 

The government’s policy of deliberate 
moderation of economic activity has suc¬ 
ceeded in creating an atmosphere in which 
drastic measures stand a better chance of 
acceptance than a year or two ago. The 
1967-68 budget does not make it clear 
whether such drastic measures will in fact 
be introduced. They are certainly needed 
to improve Israel’s competitive position. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Higher prices for beef, cocoa 
and cotton helped our all-items 
indicator up 0.9 points in the 
week to Wednesday, January 4th. 

It has gained 1.5 points in the 
weeks since the indicator 
was last published (see table). 

i .. 


Index Percentage 

1958-100 ** 1 change* on 

( 1 ; i a 

Deo. , Dec. { Dec. i Jen. month 
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A 

year 
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All items] 99*8 
Food ' 92 6 
Fibres j 99 0 
Metals 193*7 

98*4 j 99 4 1 100 3 | +0*7 
938 928; 938 +12 

99 0 99 2 : 99 8 -0-2 
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- 8 3 
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Sugar was the black spot : 
its price hit a new post-war 
low of £13 this week. 

The Economist Commodity Pries Indicstc includes nineteen 
commodities weighted according to their relative shares of 
world trade to 1968* i 

• Changes rotate to thh week's figures hot these, except for the 
metal group, ore provisional because quotations for tee end wool 
tire not yet eveftetla beyond lest week* 
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In 10 years Plessey turned itself 
from a big British company 
into a major international enterprise. 


We wouldn't exactly say that ton years ago 
anyone who wanted our equipment or know¬ 
how had to beat a path to our door. 

Neither would we evidence our transformation 
by saying: that we now have factories 
overseas making components, telephones, 
radio and hydraulic systems in 9 countries. 

It’s more fundamental than that. 

Consider research for a moment. 

We have 5,000 people now working on 
R & D at various levels. 

By doing this we increase our 
capacity tqjbe of use in the world. 

We are, nob out to do a technological 
equivalent of re-inventing the wheel. 

Bo we have exchange-of-knowledge agreements 


with other companies all over the uorld. 
That is the kind of attitude that really 
makes us international. 

International enough to have 
increased the value of our 
business abroad twenty fold in 
the last ten years. 

International enough to say, that for 
all our success, we have only Just 
got the taste for g) obal adventure. 

If you are outstandingly good at the 
things ive do and are interested in 
joining us, begin by writing to our Director 
of Organisation and Management 
Development, at The Plessey Company 
Limited, Ilford, Essex . 





Plessey is 
changing 
as fast as 
technology 

Automation 

Components 

Dynamics 

Electronics 

Telecommunications 
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$ 25 , 000,000 

Hystron Fibers Incorporated 

5%% Notes due 1986 

Hystron Fibers Incorporated is jointly owned by Hercules Incorporated • 

and Farbwerke Hoechst AG. vormals Meister Lucius & Briining. It was 
organized to manufacture and sell polyester fibers in the United States. 

The Notes are jointly and severally guaranteed by Hercules Incorporated 
and Farbwerke Hoechst AG. vormals Meister Lucius & Briining. 

This financing has been arranged privately. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 

December 28,1966 


We are pleased to announce the formation of 

Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

to conduct our international business. 


SAPE T. STHEEMAN 

has been elected 
President of the Corporation. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Established 1869 

NEW’YORK BOSTpN CWCAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOlftS 

BALTIMORE buffalo Detroit Memphis 


January 3,1967 • 
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Britain 


BP—headlong into chemicals 


Seldom can a major iinancial deal have been 
greeted with so many happy auguries. It 
seems so right and logical for British Petro¬ 
leum to buy Distillers’ chemical interests 
for £86 million that both companies’ shares 
rose on the news—an unusual consequence 
of a merger. For, on the one side, as we 
pointed out two weeks ago, is British 
Petroleum, longing to get more deeply into 
chemicals, already tied into British Hydro¬ 
carbon Chemicals with Distillers ; on the 
other is Distillers, short of ca.sh, facing 
sharply escalating demands for it from its 
chemical side which could only be supplied 
at the expense of the equally needy, and 
more profitable, whisky* side. Indeed, so 
logical was the scheme that talks have been 
skirting the subject off and on for years ; 
the last of the series—mainly about money 
(Scottish accountants eyeball to eyeball)— 
took nine months. Now BP is to get the 
whole of Distillers chemical investment, 
except the oddments like veast and carbon 
dioxide which are inextricably a part of 
whisky, tor 19 million £r Ordinary BP 
shares (presently standing at 66s 3d) and 
£2S million cash. 

Investment comment on the deal has con¬ 
centrated on the fact that by the issue of 
19 million BP £1 shares to Distillers, the 
British government loses, in theory, the 
controlling position it had in BP. In fact 
the position is scarcely altered, and the 
Treasury (if it can raise the necessary £61.5 
million) has first option on the BP shares 
Distillers will hold. More important is the 
help the deal gives to BP's tax position by 
increasing its United Kingdom profits, 
especially as these (and the further capital 
investment obviously required) arc all in 
development areas. Distillers is left wiser 
and richer. The £25 million in cash will 
be needed to finance whisky stocks, but 
when (if) the shares are sold Distillers can 
start thinking about diversification into 
other allied fields, which are neither as 
capital-intensive nor as large-scale as 
chemicals. It is, after all, concentrated on 
a narrow range of hard liquor. It has no 
retail outlets, and its margins have been 
hurt by the buying power of the breweries ; 
so it could buy anything from Sch ... to 
a major brewer to a competitor like Inter¬ 
national Distillers & Vintners and stay near 
enough its traditional field to justify not 


giving the money back to the shareholders 
instead. 

For Distillers the deal is a way out of an 
increasingly difficult situation that just grew 
up on it—and that it allowed to grow rank. 
The foundation of its interest in chemicals 
was fermentation knowhow: it knew how 
to make alcohols and from these raw mate¬ 
rials logically fanned out into a whole range 
of acids, esters and solvents—like ethyl ace¬ 
tate, used in quick-drying paints. This was 
the origin of British Industrial Solvents, Dis¬ 
tillers' first chemical company. But techno¬ 
logical changes soon made it uneconomic 
to base most organic chemicals on any but 
a petroleum feedstock. So Distillers got 
into petrochemicals, with British Petroleum 
in BHC, and once there moved into a whole 
range of downstream investment mostly 
taking the form of joint ventures with other 
companies as a way of getting access to 
manufacturing knowhow: Distrcne, making 
polystyrene, with Dow; British Gcon, 
making pvc, with B. F. Goodrich—and a 
range of others of which by far the biggest 
is Bakchtc Xylonite, owned jointly with 
Union Carbide. 

It might still have been possible to run 
these as a straight investment except that 
the price of keeping them profitable is con¬ 
stantly rising. The cash demands from 
chemicals, tor investments needed if the 
companies were to remain competitive, had 
to be laid against the equally great needs of 
the far more profitable whisky side—which 
is, after all, what Distillers is good at. The 
situation has been developing over some 
time. The watershed probably came in the 
mid-1950’s, when Distillers decided to 
license its new cumene-phenol process (one 
of the products from its successful research 
department) rather than exploit it. This 
was potentially a world-beater, and the 
patents could have been solid foundation for 
a chemical empire to anyone determined to 
build. Since then, the opportunity passed, 
Distillers has inevitably adopted a more pas¬ 
sive role. 

What does BP propose to do with its 
gigantic new buy ? To start with, it does 
not even know what it is getting until Dis¬ 
tillers has gone the round of its partners to 
see if they are willing to accept the change ; 
and, once that is done, which would like to 



Distilling at Baglan Bay 


sell out altogether. This could take a year. 
Then BP will have the wholly-owned Dis¬ 
tillers bits and British Hydrocarbon Chemi¬ 
cals ; it will have the central services--in¬ 
cluding the much-prized research depart¬ 
ment and its brilliant head, Dr Stanley. 
These can quickly enough be integrated 
into BP's own chemical division. Of the 
partners it is a fair guess that Dow might 
prefer to buy out Distrene, since it is the 
biggest manufacturer of its product (poly¬ 
styrene) in the world ; Goodrich could pre¬ 
fer to sell Geon. Bakelite Xylonite provides 
the knottiest problem. It would be an 
advantage to have a link with so formidable 
a company as UCC but the price—of con¬ 
tinuing 1 he existence of that ragbag of wildly 
assorted interests, making everything from 
drainpipes to toothpicks—could be too high. 

These are details. What matters is that 
BP, after delaying longer than anyone would 
have thought possible, has at last made 
its move into chemicals. And it looks as 
though it will, sensibly, be concentrating on 
petrochemicals, intermediates (like the fibre 
raw material, acrylonitrile) and plastics for 
the moment. It might want to go further— 
say, into fertilisers—but is unlikely to make 
any move until the present bellyful! has been 
digested. 
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Retailing 

January brings the sales 


A number of the January sales started well 
before Christmas; on present evidence, 
bargain-hunting is well up to last year's 
figures. The bargains are admittedly better 
than usual, shops across the country have 
been cutting prices more sharply than in 
1965, and most drastically and predictably 
in goods vulnerable to fashion like shoes 
and dresses. Big ticket ” items, carpets, 
bedding, furniture and other consumer 
durables, which did so very badly before 
Christmas are selling quite well at cut 
prices, confirming retailers’ worst sus¬ 
picions that shoppers quite deliberately held 
off, waiting for the bargains. And psycho¬ 
logically this was right because retailers, 
expecting a buying freeze in the spring. 


are using the sales as their last opportunity 
to liquidate as much stock as possible. After 
the end-January yearly stock-taking, order¬ 
ing is expected to be cautious, selective and 
marginally down on last year. 

The whole function of clearance sales has 
changed quite a lot over the years. With 
steadily improving retail stock control, 
achieved largely by computers, fewer and 
fewer shops find themselves with substantial 
stock to dispose of at the end of the retail 
year. This season, with slower buying over 
Christmas than the shops were geared to 
handle, is an exception; the tendency is 
increasingly to hold annual “ sales,” not 
because one has stock to liquidate but to 
take advantage of sale buying fever in a 


normally stack trading period by marking 
down prices all roucdL 

The goods at sales divide Into two 
categories, the genuinely reduced regular 
lines and “ special purchases.” As a rough 
rule of thumb genuinely reduced articles are 
marked down by io per cent (except high 
fashion goods past their season, which stores 
slash down as much as 50 per cent and even 
down to wholesale levels). But there are 
signs that a younger generation is growing 
up totally uninterested in such methods. 
Discriminating teenagers have given a tough 
time to boutiques sales trying to flog to the 
young what they don’t want. The giant 
annual sale may have had its day. 

• 

Motor insurance 


Moment of truth 


The London and Cheshire Insurance Co. 
is now insolvent and has cancelled its 
policies. Some 120,000 drivers must now 
take put new cover straightaway. A fair 
number of these are bad risks and will have 
to pay considerably more (i.e. a proper rate) 
for their cover from now on, and may have 
trouble in getting it at all. Third party 
injury claims as usual will be paid in full 
bv the Motor Insurers Bureau. * Other 
claims (i.e. for non-compulsory insurance 
like damage to vehicle or theft) will be paid 
in part. How large a part depends upon 
how much L and C is able to recover from 
a reinsurer in Belgium which owes between 
£400,000 and £500.000. Even if it pays up 
in full, there is likely to be a deficit; but 
whatever happens not only those with 
claims, but even ordinary policyholders 
whose policies have just been cancelled, are 
likely to get something back. 

It seems that the original management of 
London and Cheshire have just been 
foolish: buying cut-price insurance abroad 
and then reselling it in Britain. This at any 
rate seems to have been the position. For 
the moment, at any rate, the British tariff 
companies can stop worrying about loss erf 
busitiess to non-tariff motor insurance 
companies. 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 
Fall of £65 million after 
repayment of £69 million on 
long-term North American debt. 

ENGINEERING 
Deliveries at a hhjh level in 
October, espeettfy for export: 
net new orders rom, but order books 
continue to shorten. 

HP CARS > 

December contmms 20 per cent 
down on a year ago. # 


* SeesoneUy edjusted. Indicetort of export orfd reteH 
troth reflect movemente h Volume term% I.e., in vefue 
et conetent price. Unemployment refers to numben 


wholly unemployed excluding schoolhevere end In 
December whs running et en ennuet rote of 1 >9% 
t ProvWonol % End of period. 
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BOAC _ 

No technical 
director 


From 1957 until the end of 1964, the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation had 
no technical director. Then it acquired the 
“veteran Mr Beverley Sbenstone from British 
European Airways; he has just retired, as 
it was always known he would, on Decem¬ 
ber 31st, and no successor has been named. 
An airline this size cannot be run without 
technical advice at the top. BO AC's attempt 
to do so in the late fifties and early sixties 
(after a flare-up over the VC 10 between 
the then technical director and the rest of 
the board which ended in the director’s 
departure and the placing by the remainder 
of the board of a massive and subsequently 
regretted order for VC 10s) explains a lot 
of the corporation's subsequent misfortunes. 
The most successful American airlines keep 
huge and expert engineering divisions for 
the sole purpose of examining designs put 
up to them by the manufacturers ; they are 
often better qualified to design parts of them 
than the manufacturers are themselves and 
their advice is both sought and respected. 
The British corporations, and BOAC far 
more than BEA, have tended to treat their 
engineering divisions as merely the men 
who looked after maintenance, superior 
sorts of mechanics. The fact that BOAC 
could coast along for two years, knowing 
Mr Shenstone was going to retire, but still 
not having a replacement ready to step into 
his shoes when he went, suggests the old 
Adam dies hard. For the corporation, fac¬ 
ing a show-down with the government on 
supersonics, is more in need of expert 
technical stiffening at the top than it has 
ever been. 


Co-ops 


Healing the sick 


These are hard times for Britain's co¬ 
operative movement. True the selective 
employment tax applies to all retailers, not 
just the co-ops. But the co-ops were most 
angry about it. For them it was a betrayal 
by their Labour brothers whom they have 
faithfully supported through the lean years. 
And it seems to have hurt them most. The 
fact is that retailers are being sorted into 
sheep and goats : the SET, the fact that 
many town centres now have too many 
shops, and the levelling off in consumer 
spending—all are making life very difficult. 
And the co-ops, as the weakest operator in 
several High Streets, may be losing out. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society is 
now setting up a team of high grade mana¬ 
gers to sort out local retail societies that get 
into , difficulties and turn to the CWS for 
hd($ These managers will be men of out- 
stai^iar ability, drawn from other retail 
soSSPra. But calling in the CWS would 


normally be the third best alternative for a 
society in difficulties. It would be more 
sensible either to merge with a neighbour¬ 
ing society or with Co-operative Retail 
Services. 

Unfortunately in many cases these alter¬ 
natives are out. Qfteh the members will not 
agree to be merged with a neighbouring 
society because their own society loses its 
identity. Or the other society will not have 
it. And the CRS has its own problems. 
Haying recently absorbed three large 
societies—Reading* Southampton and 
Bristol—it is heavily involved with its own 
consolidation. It is also trying to impose 
some sort cf sensible geographic pattern on 
to the hotch potch of societies it has 
rescued. So it might often turn down the 
application of a society that does not fit in. 
This is a pity. The society that does not 
fit in today may do so tomorrow, when 
there will have been more casualties. 

Undoubtedly many retail societies (but 
by no means all) are lamentably weak on 
management, and the CWS is sensible to 
promote better use of what talent there is. 
But much of the trouble lies in the CWS 
itself, which is simply not providing the sort 
of service to its members that it ought to 
be. And it has less excuse. At least the 
management of a local society can claim that 
it has the local members democratically 
breathing down its neck and generally mak¬ 
ing business life difficult. Yet six months 
have passed since the CWS advertised for 
a chief executive at £15,000 a year or more. 
Nobody has been appointed. Why not ? 


Cotton 

A new year boost 


One of the most interesting business gam¬ 
bits is the announcement of a big new 
expansion or re-equipment plan. The hand¬ 
outs are almost invariably the same: £5 
million on this ; £3 million on that; “ a 
gesture of confidence in the industry” 
(quote from the chairman). A rosy press 
follows and the company is left to phase 
the spending of the money exactly how it 
wants, or even not to spend it at all. 

It would be wrong to be so cynical about 
Courtaulds’ announcement that it is to 
spend a further £2^ million on the re¬ 
equipment of 15 spinning mills in Lanca¬ 
shire over the next two years. But the news 
is well-timed. About last August, a number 
of large retail clothing organisations 
suddenly cut back their stocks (some of 
them may have had an eye on their half- 
yearly statements); orders in hand for the 
textile manufacturers were pushed down 
from the normal month to a few days. This, 
situation persisted for some time, buroter * 
pecember it began to ease* Tsoft of 
announcement could Jbdp to lengthen 
that promising trend: * 

If so, all to the good; if not it does at 
least show that Courtaulds’ reorganisation 
of the vast share of Lancashire spinning it 
acquired in the grand carve-up two years 
ago is going ahead as planned. By the end 


of 1964 it had 48 spinning mills. It has 
closed 13, and so far spent £5 million on 
the rest. Most of the new £2! million will 
go on preparatory machinery. Much of the 
spinning equipment can last a bit longer. 
Which is lucky; for the University of 
Manchester seems just now to be bringing a 
new spinning technique (known as “ break ” 
spinning, it reduces the number of separate 
operations by more than half) to the point 
of commercial usefulness. 


Management education 


Henley analysis 


The Administrative Staff College at Henley 
has been running since 1946, and the num¬ 
ber of those who have passed through its 
formative hands—66 in a batch—runs into 
thousands. It is now old enough to study 
the subsequent careers of its alumni—and 
this Henley is doing. So far only a pilot 
study has been earned out, a fuller inquiry 
will be based on its results. But already 
these have given Henley's staff plenty fo 
chew over. 

There seem to be significant differences 
between the reactions of those who 
graduated within the last five years and 
those who did so 10 to 15 years ago. Since 
the Henley u method ” (ie, syndicates) has 
remained virtually unchanged throughout 
(although the subject matter is up-dated 
regularly), the difference between reactions 
to Henley is probably due to the extra ex¬ 
perience the 10-15 year men have had since 
going back to their jobs. 

Henley has never regarded its job 
primarily as teaching management to 
managers. The idea is rather to pick out 
future top managers or administrators and 
provide a particular experience that will 
make them more effective. Unlike the 
American schools, the “ technical ” side of 
the teaching, relevant and up-to-date 
though it has to be, is regarded as secondary. 
Looking back from a distance of ten years, 
ex-course managers ought to be able to give 
a pretty good idea of the exact ways in 
which Henley was valuable to them. Rough 
indications so far suggest that the man who 
was originally uneasy about his progress in 
his job, and his relationship with his 
organisation, would tend to benefit most: 
from the chance to see his organisation 
from the outside, and to reconsider his own 
role within it. 

Finding out whether Henley actually 
helps a man to get on in his firm later u 
harder. Henley ^starts for the middle 
managers likely to get near the top anyway. 
But some comparisons might be possible, 
using a control group of other managers in 
d*: same, finks of same generation, and 
equal calibre, but who for one reason or 
aether did not go to Henley. Looking at 
ifsexeCtitives one large employer has already 
found a marked correlation between attend¬ 
ance at Henley or Ashridge, and subsequent 
success: But it concluded that the results 
reflected less the course's excellence than 
th? quality of talent-spotting. 
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Investment 


i-. 


Take-overs 


New Year used to 
be a holiday 

What with festivities and all, the 
London Stock Market only had 
seven working days, and those 
well hungover, in the two weeks 
after Christmas. But these have 
set a cracking pace for the New 
Year. Even in December as a 
whole, although turnover in 
equities was down by an eighth 
(on a daily average basis) com¬ 
pared with December 1965, and 
that of short-dated government 
stocks was up only 16%, that of 
medium and long stocks more 
than doubled. 

What with all the bids left 
over from before Christmas, the 
whole of British industry 
appears to be in a state of re¬ 
organisation. Distiller? got out 
of the chemicals business (see 
Page 63); ICI gave up the battle 
to protect Ilford without taking 
it over (see below). Telephone 
Rentals was duly allowed by the 
Treasury to increase its dividend 
to help defend itself against the 
unwelcome attentions of General 
Electric, which duly said it 
wasn’t interested in increasing 
its bid. The market duly kept 
the Telephone Rentals’s shares 
2s above the bid price. Mr 
Esmond Durlacher published 
his thoughts upon retiring as 
king of jobbers. And two 
medium-sized firms of brokers, 
Capel-Curc, Linton Clarke and 
Sir R. W. Carden Sc Macnicoll 
announced their merger to form 
the euphonious sounding firm 
of Capel-Cure, Carden & Co. ; 
this is the first instance of such 
a merger, as opposed to a 
straight takeover of small by big 
brokers, for some time. There 
will be others, since these 
medium-sized brokers have over¬ 
heads near those of big ones 
without the necessary scale of 
business to support them. 


ICI goes in deeper 

For addicts, the chemical indus¬ 
try is like an enchanted forest. 
Delicious little paths curve away 
invitingly into charming little 
glades; the addict wanders on 
entranced, unable to resist each 
fresn delight, until he finds him* 
self lost, /and starving. Indeed, 
so vague are the industry's 
boundaries that it is possible to 
invest in anything and still 


remain within it. And nothing 
could have seemed more logical 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
with its immense research effort 
in dyestuffs leading to interest¬ 
ing light-sensitive dyes, than to 
make something of its expertise 
—buy a share of a photographic 
company or something. 

ICI bought just over a third 
of Ilford's shares in 1958, a year 
when the price moved between 
11$. 9d. and 18s. 3d. And this 
week it offered to buy the rest 
for 7s. nominal of 7! per cent 
Unsecured Loan Stock for each 
share. The great breakthrough 
into colour just didn’t happen : 
Kodak’s grip remained unshaken 
(just how unshaken wasn't 
apparent until the Monopolies 
Commission report on colour 
film was published last year). 
Now a determined effort is to 
be made to nurse Ilford back to 
health. The chairman, Mr R. A. 
Withers, points out how difficult 
this has been in a publicly 
quoted company, having to pay 
dividends each year, unable to 
set itself at long-term investment 
and research targets. Ciba, the 
Swiss dyes and pharmaceutical 
company, will take 40 per cent 
of the company (it already has 
technical agreements and an 
option on 10 per cent of the 
shares) and will offer its experi¬ 
ence of Continental markets— 
and an important new colour 
printing process. 

Ilford is the last remaining 
“ independent ” photographic 
company in the big league. And 
the smallest. Kodak is bigger 
than the rest together and the 
others belong to much bigger 
companies (du Pont, General 
Aniline, 3M's and Bayer). Of 
these General Aniline’s Ansco, 


the second biggest in America, 
is up against problems; 3M’s 
Dynacolor is said to be un¬ 
profitable; Bayer's Agfa has a 
special position in Germany. 
Only du Pont is securely in 
position and profitable, because 
—with typical, hardfaced cal¬ 
culation—it has cut back to its 
x-ray, professional and industrial 
black and white products. After 
spending millions on research it 
announced it would not go into 
the retail colour market, because 
it did not have a product to beat 
Kodak. 

Kodak has 90 per cent of the 
world colour film market; if du 
Pont, a considerable company, 
cannot beat it, can Ilford ? The 
company says that, with much 
more spent on research, it will 
have a better chance. But per¬ 
haps its best chance is to follow 
du Pont’s example. It too has 
a flourishing black and white, 
professional and industrial, mar¬ 
ket—like du Pont. It has the 
added advantage of access to 
Ciba’s new process for making 
colour prints from reversal 
transparencies. It is develop¬ 
ing the market for other coated 
products—like magnetic tapes. 
This is something to build on. 
But it seems more likely to take 
on Kodak. 

The realities of the situation 
are amply reflected in ICI’s 
offer unlike almost any other 
recent bid it contains no cash, 
no shares, no convertibles. Just 
a straight loan stock dated 
1986-91. The fact is that the 
shareholders have no real alter¬ 
native. They are not so mad 
that they think they'd be 
better off as things are—and ICI, 
which is in a sense responsible 
for the situation, obviously 


knows this. The only question 
is whether ICI itself would not 
have been better off throwing its 
own hand in. Isn’t the argument, 
“We’re in too deep to get out 
now ” a bit dated ? 


Bank earnings 

Small change in 
Lombard Street 

Earnings of individual clearing 
banks may have risen or fallen 
slightly in 1966, but the changes 
are unlikely to be big. Expenses 
and income rose about equally 
last year. The only change Is 
that under the new legislation, 
British clearing banks arc re¬ 
quired to provide somewhat less 
for taxation on their published 
profits—but then they have to 
pay more on profits distributed 
through dividends. Most big 
banks will be disclosing their 
1966 results over the coming 
week: So far, only Martins had 
done so, getting its figures out 
first as usual. 

Martins disclosed profits after 
tax which had from £2.9 million 
in 1965 to just over £3 million 
last year. But true earnings, be¬ 
fore tax, were “ marginally 
lower ’’ because of a rise in 
expenses and an increase in the 
proportion of deposit accounts, 
on which the bank pays 
customers’ interest. The divi¬ 
dend for the year was frozen 
at 14J per cent, the same on 
the bank’s increased capital as 
the 161 per cent distributed in 
1965: “ Very strongly urged ” by 
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the Chancellor, Martins did not 
after all distribute the 15% 
dividend it had indicated (as long 
ago as November 1965) that it 
hoped to pay in 1966. 

Bank rate last year averaged 
£6 9s od %, up a marginal 
is % on the 1965 average, 
which meant that there was very 
little change in the rate at which 
banks paid their depositors or 
charged on advances. Interest- 
bearing deposits at the eleven 
London clearing banks over the 
year were up by an average of 
£334 million, which meant the 
banks had to pay out jCis 1 . mil¬ 
lion extra for money. But they 
were pulling in about £19 
miUion extra on a £323 million 
increase in the average out¬ 
standing total of advances, call 
money, bills, special deposits 
and investments. In addition to 
that, the banks as a whole prob¬ 
ably earned more in commission 
charges on last year’s higher 
turnover of clearings, leaving 
them possibly dose to £3 million 
up overall. But salary increases 
promised in 1965 and imple¬ 
mented early last year, pushed 
up expenses on branches and 
computers, and above all a £2j 
million selective employment tax 
payment in the final quarter of 
1966 probably combined to 
match, approximately, the in¬ 
crease in earnings on assets. 


Company profitability 

How net is your 
worth ? 

In an article comparing the 
profitability of British and 
American industry in this 
month's Lloyds Bank Revictv , 
Professor Tony Merrctt and Mr 
John Whittaker try to lure 
American portfolio investment 
to this country over the next 
decade. To bait the lure you 
have to assume that there will 
be no devaluation in Britain, but 
that inflation will continue to be 
faster here than in the United 
States, and that this will main¬ 
tain the relative ratios between 
profits and capital that have 
existed over the past fifteen 
years. The clinching factor is 
apparently the relative under¬ 
valuation of British, as opposed 
to American, shares in terms of 
their asset values; the American 
stand at about twicer their asset 
value, the British at only just 
over once theirs. 

The authors admit that “ the 
difference in the relative rates of 
inflation in the two countries 
accounts for about i\% of the 
8.7% earned on British equity,” 
which is no encouragement; they 
take no account of the fact that 
shares are valued in the market 
on their underlying earnings 
value, not on any relation^ to 


their assets. And, as one knows, 
British profitability on assets ex 
inflation is less than American; 
they also say that in 1966 in 
Britain “ industrial profitability 
will have reached its lowest 
figure in the whole of the post¬ 
war period ”—which is no 
encouragement to would-be 
American investors. 

This last figure is based on 
some arguable netting down of 
profits; the authors assume that 
companies paid tax at 56^% be¬ 
fore the 1965 Finance Act, but 
that, for the year 1965, they paid 
only corporation tax at 40%, 
since there was no tax on divi¬ 
dends that year. So they take 
the 9.4% apparently earned in 
1965 after tax, subtract the 
additional tax that would have 
been payable under the previous 
system, and cry woe at the 
resulting figure of 6.7%. But of 
course companies don’t pay taxes 
at the official rates; investment 
allowances and a host of other 
factors supervene. On the 
national income Blue Book 
figures, companies actually paid 
35 . 6 % of their net pre-tax profits 
in tax in 1963, 38 % in 1964 and 
30.7% in 1965. So, if one adjusts 
the 9.7% figure on the basis of 
tax rates actually paid, as 
opposed to those theoretically in 
operation, one finds that British 
companies in 1965 earned about 
7.8% after tax, the same as in 
1961, and much better than in 
1962 and 1963, giving much less 
cause for gloom. 

Not that even these figures are 
really reliable; for the article 
takes as basis of measurement 
the “net worth,” meaning net 
assets attributable to the ordin¬ 
ary shareholders. This therefore 
excludes all long-term borrow¬ 
ing. Now in the period under 
review (1949-1965), British com¬ 
panies steadily increased their 
gearing, the benefits from which 
are exaggerated by the methods 
used in this article—for £300 
borrowed and then invested at a 
net profit of 1% shows through 
in the reckoning as the same as 
£100 invested at a net profit of 
3%. So that while the article 
exaggerates the short-term 
gloom over British corporate 
profits, it underestimates the 
probable long-term decline in 
the profit trend; as inflation be¬ 
comes less viable an economic 
policy, and as British companies, 
already well geared up, cannot 
puff up their earnings by further 
borrowings, the rate of return 
seems likely to fall. 

It is perfectly possible to argue 
the case that British devaluation 
being now unlikely, the Ameri¬ 
cans ought to be considering 
portfolio investment in this 
country. But not by bringing in 
the help of inflation, nor asset 
values, and not at a time when 
stocks on Wall Street axe selling 
at 14 times earnings, the lowest 
for a long time, and in London 
at 12.7 times, a gap of 1.4, where 
a year ago it was over 5. 


Rubber companies 

Confused battle 

According to the Financial 
Times-Actuaries indices, rubber 
shares did better than any other 
group in 1966, appreciating 20‘V,. 
They arc still in the news in 
1967. On Tuesday, dealings 
began in Brooklands Selangor 
Holdings, formed to run and, 
when opportune, sell, the estates 
allotted to it for the minority 
interests in Brooklands Selangor 
Rubber. This company was 
51%-owncd by Plantation Hold¬ 
ings, which has kept the rest of 
Brooklands Selangor’s estates as 
a permanent investment. And 
on the same day an extraordin¬ 
ary general meeting of Kulim 
Rubber Plantations was held, at 
the instigation of Malaysian 
holders of just over io% of the 
equity, to consider a resolution 
calling for disposal of the estates. 

Rhctt Butler, in Gone with the 
Wind , said there was money to be 
made not only in building up a 
country but in its destruction. 
To judge from the experience of 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates 
and some others, who have sold 
off their estates at good prices, 
this goes for the commercial out¬ 
posts of the British empire. Cer¬ 
tainly, with political risks both 
in Britain and Singapore, and 
with the likelihood that natural 
rubber will gradually be replaced 
by synthetic, any reasonable 
opportunity of getting out should 
be welcomed. But the sugges¬ 
tion from the Malaysian share¬ 
holders in Kulim lacked convic¬ 
tion and was rightly defeated, 
both on a show of hands and a 
poll. They did not attend the 
meeting, and expected members 
to accept their estimate that 5s. 
a share could be realised without 
being given reasons or knowing 
whose estimate it was. The 
Malaysian members’ representa¬ 
tive merely read an extract from 
the Straits Times and tried to 
make shareholders believe that 
the accuracy of other people’s 
estimates of break-up values in 
recent cases was a sufficient 
reason for accepting his clients* 
estimate in this instance. 

Strengthened by the acquisi¬ 
tion of Anglo-Asian Rubber 
Plantations, Kulim is in fact in 
a good position; with its high 
acreage of young oil-palms and 
rubber it is not crying out to be 
broken up, at least at this stage. 
But the odd thing about the 
defence was that it tended to be 
preoccupied with sentimental 
considerations. Though it was 
accepted that the present share 
price of 2s. 2jd. was unlikely to 
be maintained unless some 
estates were sold at a profit, it 
was considered better to keep 
the estates—“ an appreciating 
asset”—than sell even if 5s. a 
share could definitely be ob¬ 
tained. Nobody seemed to take 


into account that another appre¬ 
ciating asset could be bought 
with the proceeds. And one 
leading speaker was even under 
the impression that he was fight¬ 
ing a take-over bid. 


Yield curves 

More of a science 

NORMAL YIELD CURVE 



/ 

The gilt-edged market is the 
most amenable of all investment 
fields to scientific treatment. 
Here the analytical investor is 
free fiom the imponderables of 
profits and dividends always pre¬ 
sent in equity investment while 
the risk of default, present in 
most other fixed-interest invest¬ 
ment, is negligible. This leaves 
him free to study investment 
demand, and the requirements of 
income and capital appreciation 
on which it is based. Of course, 
this is not without its imponder¬ 
ables; investor preferences and 
the funds available for different 
classes of stock vary unexpec¬ 
tedly. But changes in relative 
values among gilts are often the 
result of identifiable and measur¬ 
able causes, such as changes in 
taxation. The institution of 
“ tax-free zones ” was a notable 
example of an unexpected but 
easily quantifiable change. 

Now a thorough investigation 
of the theory of yield curves by 
Mr J. M. Brew in The Invest¬ 
ment Analyst , the journal of the 
Society of Investment Analysts, 
takes profitable gilt-edged invest¬ 
ment a step nearer to an exact 
science. In itself, the yield curve 
is an old analytical tool: for a 
set of stocks, it is the curve which 
most closely represents the rela¬ 
tionship between gross redemp¬ 
tion yields and final redemption 
dates, so that if the plotting for a 
particular stock diverges substan¬ 
tially from this curve, this indi¬ 
cates that through a freak of 
supply or demand it is tempor¬ 
arily relatively cheap or dear. 
The determination and interpre¬ 
tation of this curve is, however, 
normally quite a job. Now Mr 
Brew, by dewing the yield 
curve on oblique axes, manages 
to straighten out the normally 
complex curve. 

Having done this, he describes 
a simple method of determining 
whether it is preferable to invest 
in a certain stock for the whole 
time the investment is required 
or in a stock maturing before the 
time expires and then switch to 
another; though this assumes a 
reasonably accurate forecast of 
the trend of interest rates. The 
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gross redemption yields of the 
longer and shorter stocks are 
plotted against their redemption 
dates. The gradient between the 
two points, as demonstrated by 
equations, is the “reinvestment 
rate ” or yield at which it would 
be necessary to reinvest on 
maturity of the shorter stock to 
make this course preferable to 
straightforward investment for 


the full period. It then remains 
for the analyst to decide whether 
such a rate will be obtainable 
when the shorter stock matures. 
An appendix also shows how the 
deviation of various stocks from a 
yield curve can best be used, 
without excessive work, bearing 
in mind the history of their 
behaviour (factors Such as the 
tax-free zone will make for per¬ 
manent deviations) to decide 
whether temporary factors have 
made a switch worth while. 

Mr Brew is modest about the 
importance of his contribution, 
stressing that only prolonged use 
of his methods can prove their 
worth. But although the initial 
impression is that a team of 
highly - skilled mathematicians 
would be required to put the 
principles into practice, the study 
has the merit of producing a con¬ 
venient, workable method. 



Montague Burton 

No secret now 

So now wc know. Montague 
Burton’s turnover is £58,425,000. 
Having fought shy of giving this 
figure for many a long year, Mr 
Lionel Jacobson, the chairman, 
has sensibly thrown in the towel. 
Indeed he’s thrown in more than 
the towel; we get a complete 
breakdown—not provided by 
any of its direct competitors. 
This shows that for the financial 
year to August 31, 1966, men’s 
tailoring made up £47 million of 
the total. Some £y\ million came 
from the stores and fashion 
group (Peter Robinson in Oxford 
Street, London, and others); 
£1.5 million from the veniure 
into selling Burton suits in 
France and £2 million from the 
new mail order business. 

Unfortunately the disclosure 
does nothing for one’s gloomy 
view of Burton. True, the 
French business is already break¬ 
ing even. Also the mail order 
turnover—in the 1965 financial 
year a mere £238,000 —is coming 


along at a rate which will sur¬ 
prise a lot of people (including 
us) who had given it an un¬ 
favourable reception. But sales 
of £5 million a year are needed 
to be safe, and the chairman 
admits that this prospect has 
been put back quite a bit by the 
squeeze. 

Bui this is fringe stuff. What 
the figures show above all is how 
low Burton’s profit margins are : 
under 7>% pre-tax on turnover. 
Marks and Spencer, to take a 
company in the retailing field 
which also gives its turnover 
figures, makes 12% (and has 
faster-selling lines). This is a big 
discrepancy. But a visit to a 
Burton shop gives the clue. 
There is a vast amount of 
wasted space, and very little 
attention given to anything but 
the traditional suits. No wonder 
profits are scarcely more than 
they were in 1961. 

When Mr Catherwood of the 
National Economic Development 
Office published his list of cloth¬ 
ing companies, ranked according 
to profitability on capital em¬ 
ployed, the big surprise was 
Burton's lowly position. At the 


time many people put a lot of it 
down to the recent revaluation 
of its assets. Now we can see 
that the biggest reason was Bur¬ 
ton’s lack of enterprise. It makes 
Burton a bad buy. Jt is a bid 
situation (all those lovely corner 
sites), with both United Drapery 
and Great Universal Stores 
notoriously anxious to buy out 
the Jacobson family who control 
the company, thanks to the exist¬ 
ence of non-voting shares. 

This could happen, but not 
at an absurd price; and what 
matters to a bidder is the voting 
shares. So to pay 18s. 9d. for the 
non-voting “ A ” shares of Mon¬ 
tague Burton, nearly 15 times 
earnings, more than much better 
stores groups, is to assume that 
any potential bidder is either 
desperate or notoriously over- 
generous. 

Queen Street 

Pay now, . . . 

After the crash in pre-tax profits 
from £755,000 to £208,000 in the 
year to August 31, 1965, share¬ 
holders in Queen Street Ware¬ 
house were assured that policies 
had been reviewed, management 
consultants called in and that 
better times lay ahead. The 
chairman, Mr H. Klug, did not 
say how far ahead and no one 
expects miracles, so it was not 
surprising that the figures for the 
six months to last February 
showed no sign of recovery. 
This, members were told when 
these figures were announced, 
could be expected in the second 
half-year, when profits should 
roughly repeat the first half's 
£111,000 before tax: an effective 
improvement as Christmas, 
which is in the first half year, is 
a specially good time for the 
company's business — it sells 
clothing, drapery, and household 
goods door-to-door. 

But the second-half improve¬ 
ment didn’t come. The cost of 
reorganisation plus a slight drop 
in average weekly turnover and 
a further reduction in margins 
resulted in a loss of £48,000 for 
the 53-weeks period to August. 
Shareholders are now used to 
profits falling below expectations 
because of deteriorating econo¬ 
mic conditions. But the latest 
batch of restrictions was only 
introduced six weeks before 
Queen Street Warehouse's year- 
end and can scarcely be blamed 
for a collapse of this magnitude. 

Shareholders, who have seen 
their shares soar at one time to 
33s. iojd. after being issued at 
7s. lid. in 1962, only to crash to 
the present 3s. ild., should press 
ior forecasts and further details 
at the meeting on February 7th. 
But they should not exggct them 
to be cheerful, with tfttybfcqueczc 
now really biting*. Imthe mean¬ 
time, the shares yield* 4.8% on 


the 7l% interim payment—the 
final was passed—and Mr Klug 
and his directors’ earlier prog¬ 
nostications do not look so 
clever. Nor is the company’s 
gearing a happy circumstance. 
Between ordinary shareholders 
and the restoration of their divi¬ 
dend lies £52,500 of preference 
dividends. 


Ranks Hovis 

Stapled to the deck 

The profits of Ranks Hdvis 
McDougall, for the year to Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1966 came as more of 
a relief than a shock. For 
Spillers (another major miller 
and baker) did badly in the year, 
to last January, the 1965 United 
Kingdom wheat harvest was of 
low quality and coincided with 
high prices for imports. Ranks’ 
pre-tax profits fell from £144 
million to £11.2 million, bringing 
earnings, allowing for a straight 
40% tax charge, down to 17}%, 
compared with the dividend of 
16%. But profits were reduced 
by £700,006 through a change in 
the method of valuing wheat 
stocks, so similar trading this 
year would produce similar earn¬ 
ings in spite of the need to 
service a £ro million loan. 

At the outset, things look 
rather more hopeful for 1966-67. 
An increase of 8s. a sack is 
allowed from this month in the 
price of flour, and the govern¬ 
ment has at least acknowledged 
the need for an increase in the 
price of bread, with the cost of 
flour up and rises due in bakery 
workers’ wages. And the British 
and world grain harvests last 
year were generally good. 

But bread and consequently 
flour attract far too much poli¬ 
tical attention for comfort, and 
only the barest profit margins 
are likely to be allowed. This is 
because bread is a sufficiently 
important constituent of the 
national diet to have a pro¬ 
nounced effect on the cost of liv¬ 
ing. But increasing prosperity 
(with luck) will continue to re¬ 
duce consumption. 

Thus a great deal depends on 
diversification. Ranks has other 
bakery products (cakes and bis¬ 
cuits), agricultural feeding stuffs, 
grocery and dairy products. But 
milling and bakihg still predomi¬ 
nate heavily, and cake-making is 
now an even more competitive 
business than it used to be. For 
all the group’s modernisation, a 
return to 1965-66 profits is prob¬ 
ably the best that can be 
expected for a few years. 

At 25s. 7}d^ the shares are 
valued at over 14 times earnings, 
roughly the same .as Spillers 
would be over a similar period. 
This is too optimistic. But at 
least Ranks yields 6.2%, better 
than Spillers. 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 

THE HON E. F. WARD’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company Limited 
wiU be held on January 24 th at the Confederation 
of British Industry, 21 , Toth ill Street, London, 
SW 1 . 

The following is the circulated Statement by 
The Hon E. F. Ward, Chairman and Chief 
Executive: 

In forwarding to you the Reports and Accounts 
for the financial year which ended on October 1 , 
1966 , I include my address to Shareholders to 
be made at the Company's Annual Meeting in 
London on January 24 , 1967 , and which will 
appear in the Press in advance of that 
date. 

TRIBUTE TO LAIb CHAIRMAN 

I must begin my address by referring to the 
sad loss to our Company of Mr B. Chetwynd 
Talbot whose death occurred on August 7 , 1966 . 
Mr Talbot devoted his whole working life to 
the service of South Durham. His outstanding 
achievements during the 19 years that he was 
Managing Director and later Chairman are 
already well known to you. The post-war 
modernisation and development carried out at 
Cargo Fleet, West Hartlepool and Stockton are 
largely attributable to his determination to secure 
for South Durham' its rightful place in the fore¬ 
front of the Industry. His decision—much 
criticised at the time—to enter the field of large 
diameter pipe for the transmission of oil and 
gas, and build a 40 ft. pipe plant at Stockton 
has been fully justified by subsequent events ; 
indeed the plant has now become a national 
necessity. The building of the South Works at 
Grcatham, West Hartlepool—a model plant for 
any country in the world "is the finest monu¬ 
ment to his vision and resourcefulness. Mr. 
Talbot will live on as a legendary figure in the 
history of our Industry. 


FINANCE 

The financial results for our Company’s past 
year show the gross profits, including £ 37,770 
income from investments, amounting to a total 
of £ 7 , 331,935 compared with £ 9 , 242,555 for the 
year 1964 / 65 . The decrease of £ 1 , 910,620 is 
mainly accounted for by: 

(a) An overall deterioration in demand for 
heavy steel products during the financial 
year. 

(b) Further increases in the production costs, 
which included a rise in railway rates in 
January 1966 , and coal prices in April 
1966 . 

(c) A fall in realised prices in die Export 
Market where compedtion in all our 
traditional Markets has been greatly 
intensified by world over-capacity. 

The rise in maximum prices granted by the 
Iron and Steel Board in April was more than 
offset by these factors. 

It will be noted that the profit after charging 
Directors' Fees, Pensions, Depreciation and 
Interest Charges amounts to £ 940,198 compared 
with £ 2 , 739,088 in 1964 / 65 . The details of 
these deductions are shown on Page 8 of the 
Reports and Accounts. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet at October 1 , 
1966 , the Capital Expenditure incurred 
amounted to £ 1 , 282,364 after taking credit for 
estimated grants receivable of £ 908 , 323 . The 
outstanding commitments of £4 million include 
the installation of a new pipe plant, to which I 
shall be making further reference, and a new 
normalising furnace and hot plate leveller at 
the South Works, Greatham, in order to secure 
a higher output of special grade plates for which 
there is an increasing demand. This £4 million 
takes into account credit receivable for Govern¬ 
ment grants. 


APPOINTMENTS 

In succession to Mr. Talbot, the Directors 
saw fit to appoint me as Chairman and Chief 
Executive. Mr T. J. Williams, who joined the 
Company in 1925 and for the last 10 years has 
been Director and Group General Manager 
(Steel Production), was appointed Managing 
Director—a well deserved promotion which 1 
feel sure will have found your full support. I 
have every confidence that the high standard of 
loyalty, team work and morale which has 
played so vital a part in the success of the Com¬ 
pany in the past, and which will be even more 
imperative in the difficult times that lie ahead, 
will continue to be forthcoming in full measure 
from the Executives, the staff and the Works 
personnel. Whilst I am speaking on this subject 
our thanks are due to them for their efforts and 
achievements during the year under review, and ^ 
I would like to record my appreciation and that & 
of the Dir^ci^|of their loyal services. 


Compared with the amounts at October 2 , 
1965 , the value of stocks and work in progress 
increased by £ 201,387 and trade debtors in¬ 
creased by £ 1 , 838 , 994 , which includes £ 795,344 
in respect of grants from the Board of Trade 
against expenditure on plant, machinery and 
buildings. Very extended credit is being taken 
by a large number of our customers in spite of 
pressure by us for payment, and this seems to 
be rather widespread throughout the Industry. 
The probable cause is that the cash position of 
most traders has been adversely affected by the 
taxation demands of the Governmnt and high 
interest rates. Trade creditors increased by an 
amount of £ 869 , 594 . During the year £ 500,000 
was paid off the loan from the Finance Corpora¬ 
tion for Industry Limited. 

The increase in our debtors together with 
taxation payments in respect of Interest and- 
Dividends ' and 1 the Interest-free loan to the 
Government in the form of "Selective Employ¬ 
ment Tax are a severe drain 1 on our cash 
position. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 

A comparison of the levels of production is as 
follows : 



Financial Years 


1966 

1965 


tons 

tom 

Coke 

581,000 

670,000 

Pig Iron. 

905,000 

1,018,000 

Ingots . 

1,287,000 

1,473,000 

Steel Plates . 

6084)00 

640,000 

Steel Sections and Rails 
Turnover: 

254,000 

310,000 

Total . 

£48.0 m. 

£51.9 m. 

Export . 

The direct exports during 

£6.8 m. 

£11.6 m. 

these periods have been: 



Plates . 

14% 

24 % 

Sections. 

29% 

27 % 

Rails . . 

12% 

30 % 


The lower plate output is chiefly accounted 
for by a drop in direct exports of 23,000 tons, 
and during the first five months of the financial 
year home demand was insufficient to enable 
full time working in the plate mills. The 
severe drop in sections and rails reflects a 
general trend of diminishing demand for 
sections throughout the period especially in the 
lighter range from the 21 in. Mill. Deliveries 
to Structural Engineers and Stockholders 
showed a marked decline during the last nine 
months of the period. Rails were down due 
to the contraction policy of the British Railways 
Board and an export market which is constantly 
shrinking as many former consuming countries 
become self-supporting, and even exporters. It 
is interesting to note that in 1958 the combined 
requirements of the British Railways in London 
Transport totalled 335,000 tons, whilst in 1966 
they absorbed only 142,000 tons—a reduction 
of 58 per cent. Exports of heavy track rails 
from the United Kingdom in 1966 were 
approximately 40,000 tons compared with 
132,000 tons in 1958 . 

PIPE PLANT 

During the course of the year the modernisa¬ 
tion of the 40 ft. pipe plant at Stockton, aimed 
at increasing throughput by 50 per cent, pro¬ 
ceeded in spite of delays by plant suppliers. 
The capacity of this plant should shortly be in 
the region Qf 14 miles of pipe per week which 
will be available to the Gas Council and the 
Area Gas Boards for the distribution of imported 
and domestic gas and for the programme 
resulting from the North Sea Gas discoveries. 

A decision was also taken by the Directors 
early in the year to put down as quickly as 
possible a new 40 ft. pipe plant adjacent to the 
heavy plate mill at Greatham, at a cost of 
£ 5.75 million (£ 3.56 million after allowing for 
Government grants). This new plant when 
completed will double the capacity of the 
existing plant at Stockton, and will produce 
expanded pipe 44 inches in diameter in the 
highest girade of tied approved by the American 
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Petroleum Institute for this purpose* The 
installation of the foundations is well advanced 
and erection of the 3,600 tons of structural 
steelwork will have commenced by the time 
this Statement is in your hands, completing in 
December, 1967. Deliveries of pipe forming 
and welding equipment are scheduled to com¬ 
mence in September, 1967, and commissioning 
of rhe plant is forecast for June or July, 1968. 

A contract for 350 miles of 22 in. pipe for 
Syria, negotiated before the finding of North 
Sea gas, was cancelled by the customer after 
only a few pipes had been shipped, and the 
capacity released by this was taken up by the 
Gas Council. Since then no more Export 
contracts have been sought, nor will be, except 
for delivery after the new plant comes in, at 
which time it is expected that there will be 
ample capacity to take care of the full require¬ 
ments of the Gas Council and the Area Gas 
Boards in large diameter pipes plus a reasonable 
margin in hand for export. In recent years the 
Export Market has become increasingly com¬ 
petitive, with new plants in France, Italy and 
Japan springing up and creating a world surplus. 
The installation of ihc new plant at Grcatham 
would not have been jusiificd without the 
present assuiance of a strong Home Market 
lor some years to come. However, whilst the 
new plant is being built, and especially over 
one peak period in the year 1907 , when the 
greaicst impact of the pipe demand by the Gas 
Council will be felt, a shortfall in supplies from 
Stockton is unavoidable and will have to be 
met by temporary imports of foreign pipe. 

NATIONALISATION 

The majority gained bv the Labour Party in 
the March Election finally sealed the fate of 
the Steel Industry. The Office Bearers of the 
Federation did all they could ro try to achieve 
a sensible and permanent compromise based 
upon joint public-private ownership and con¬ 
trol. Full details of these proposals were issued 
to the Press on June 14, 1966. 

The plan was designed to combine all the 
advantages of competitive private enterprise 
wiih progressive planning and operation of the 
Industry in the national interest. It included 
a far more competitive pricing system based 
upon individual published prices as practised 
by the European Coal and Steel Community 
and for which the Industry has been pressing 
for over a year, and it conceded to the Govern¬ 
ment very wide provisions for State ownership. 
The Office Bearers had conversations with the 
Minister of Power and later the Prime Minister, 
but to no avail. So now it would appear that 
we must bow to the inevitable. 

The compensations applicable to our shares 
and debentures in accordance with the Iron 
and Steel Bill are : 

£ 

13,873,430 Ordinary Shares <® 

21s. Id. per Share . 14,624,906 

£2,571,209 5 J ,% Debenture Stock 

1976/81 <3> £79 12s. 8d.% 2,047,539 

£4,126,570 6% Debenture Stock 

1978/83 @ £84 17s. 5d.% ... 3,502,254 


Total valuation 20,174,699 


The valuation of the Ordinary Shares on a 
Balance Sheet basis as at October 1, 1966, 
is £35 million, or 59$. 7d. .per Share. 

What next? We must of course look to the 
future welfare of our Industry. And in my 


have to foot the bill if steel were to become 


view we have a duty towards the large majority 

of th$t$ . . 

state 




yet another drain on the national economy ; 
and it quickly will if it is allowed to become 
the victim of ignorant planning and incompetent 
administration. It is with this in mind t|*t I 
have joined with the other Chairmen of the 
Scheduled Companies in supporting fully the 
appointments that have been made from the 
Industry to the Organising Committee set Up 
by the Minister. None of us can agree with 
the Iron and Steel Bill, but by co-operation to 
this extent, it may Be easier for the future 
course of the Industry to be charted by able 
and experienced men 1 and thereby soften to 
some extent the impact of nationalisation. 


RATIONALISATION AND FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


It has been apparent for some time that one 
of the primary needs for study was the future 
structure of the Industry's sieelmakmg facilities 
so that by regrouping works making common 
steels into large economic units in the most 
suitable geographical areas the minimum cost 
per ion of output could be achieved. By the 
lutuic development of these units as multi- 
pioduu groups the competitive pressures 
between them would ensure continuing 
eiliciency. 

Consequently in the early part of the year 
the Fedei alien set up a Development 
Co-ordinating Committee under the Indepen¬ 
dent Chairmanship of Sir Henry Benson, whose 
remit was “ to consider all aspects of iron and 
steel industry rationalisation and co-ordinated 
development, to examine the impact of possible 
proposals on the Industry’s future competitive¬ 
ness and its ability to meet the particular needs 
of the Biirish economy, and to report.” 


Stage 1 of the Committee's Report was pub¬ 
lished in July, 1966, and deals rather broadly 
with the many problems involved and the aims 
to be achieved by the mid-1970’s. 

It is gratifying to note that in spite of the 
virtual Certainty that the Industry will be over¬ 
taken by nationalisation the work of the 
Development Co-ordinating Committee will 
continue and it is to be hoped that when Stage 
2 of the Report is published, dealing in detail 
with changes which should be sought in com* 
puny structure in order to move as quickly as 
possible towards the best shape for the Industry, 
its recommendations will not be ignored. 

You will have seen Press statements regard¬ 
ing the talks which have been taking place 
between our Company, Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Limited, arid Dorman, Long & Company, 
Limited, with a view to merging these three 
Companies. This is consistent with the need 
mentioned earlier and reinforced by the Benson 
Report (Stage 1) to rationalise the Industry by 
pooling and developing the combined resources 
of various Works and utilising to the fullest 
extent the most modern plant in each Company 
as a means of securing economies and improving 
our competitive position. 

The plans under discussion would, in the 
opinion of the three Boards, secure very con¬ 
siderable benefits. Firstly, there would be a 
single Tces-sidc steel-making complex utilising 
to the best advantage the combined resources 
of Dorman, Long & Company, Limited and 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company, 
Limited, and secondly, with the installation at 
West Hartlepool of a new tube making pkpt by 
Stevhtrts and Lloyd 1 $ Limited, an amalgamation 
of pipe and tub; making capacity <- would be 
established oii the'Ndrftt East covering a 
range 6 inches in diameter to 44 inches in 


Durham and Dorman, Long would supply the 


necessary plate and coiled skelp for the pipp and 
tube plants and the whole complex would have 
the advantage of deep water facilities. 

The urgency of getting started 00 the 
necessary plant is such that in the opinion Of the 
three Boards the best interests of the Companies, 
rhe Industry and the,Nation would best be 
served by proceeding immediately and not 
deferring the matter until, the Industry is 
nationalised, and with this in pain# the Ministry 
of Power and the Organising Committee have 
been included in the discussions and have inti¬ 
mated their approval. 

I propose to make a further statement on the 
position at the Annual General Meeting and I 
am convinced that this important initiative taken 
under private ownership will have long term 
advantages to our Company whether nationalisa¬ 
tion overtakes us or not. 

IUTURE PROSPECTS 

With a stagnant economic policy at home and 
a world steel surplus the forecast for 1967 re¬ 
quires the answer to only one question—how 
bad will it be? Private investment in steel con¬ 
suming projects involving structural and heavy 
engineering is bound to decline further and 
stockholders’ and consumers’ inventories run 
down. Even if the economic squeeze is eased 
by mid-year it will take some time for the results 
to be felt. In the public sector also there 
appears to be a slowing down on planned pro¬ 
jects. There is a danger of some increase in 
imports but in my view these should not be 
substantial in the products of our Company. At 
least our own Pipe Department is assured of 
capacity working throughout the year. 

So the prospect for 1967 is not a bright one, 
but if there is an improvement towards the end 
of the year we may perhaps hope that our Com¬ 
pany’s total production will not fall too far 
below the year under review. 


JOKAl TEA HOLDINGS 

The third annual general meeting of Jokai 
Tea Holdings Limited was held on Decem¬ 
ber 30th in London, Mr G. A. Rainey, (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu¬ 
lated statement; 


The Consolidated Accounts of the Company 
show a net profit for the year of £191,104 after 
taxation, which is a reduction of some £14,000 
in comparison with the previous season. 

Your Board recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 8^ per cent computed with 6 per cent 
free of tax (10.2 per cent less tax) last year. 

In 1965 your Assam estates produced 
23.3 million lb of tea. In comparison with 
the 1964 crop, which was a record outturn, 
1965 shows a decrease of 2,789,148 lb. 

To counter the upward trend of costs and 
taxation, a policy of strict economy in both 
revenue and capital expenditure has been 
applied and this policy will continue in the 
future. 


A five-year programme of tea extension has 
been started in 1966, envisaging an increase 
of about 7 per cent to the Group's. agisting 
acreage tmder tea in Assam. 


. The latest Assam returns sjwiw an inert asc 
iii crop Outturn compared ]f$65 figures 
to die sait* dose, hot die Ifoqcd ml of 1964 
uflfy dj* achieved. 1 s\ T 1 in / tpe tfodon 

a&fttionfr-for Assent TewrWW' to note havrheen 
several pence per lb below last year, although 

The Report was adopted. 
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RESULTS BETTER 
THAN I EXPECTED 

says Fenner Chairman 



In his statement for the year ended 31st August, 1966, 

S. B. Hainsworth, Chairman of J. H. Fenner & Co. (Holdings) 
Ltd., reports that net expenditure on continued expansion 
and re-equipment of the Group's established manufacturing 
units during the year was £600,500. This, together with 
the programme of heavy capital investment pursued over the 
last few years, has justified itself as an instrument for 
maintaining an increasing level of production with reason¬ 
able cost stability. Other features of his statement were: 

GROUP PROFIT 

Consolidated trading profit of the Group, after providing 
for depreciation and deducting minority interests, amounts 
to £1,581,894 compared with £1,552,660 for last year. 
After setting aside £603,000 for direct taxation, there is a net 
balance for the year of £978,894 compared with £935,660 
for the preceding year. This result has been achieved despite 
an anticipation in June 1966 that there might be a slight 
downturn in the total profits for the year. 

TAXATION BURDENS 

Industry continues to suffer from still heavier burdens of 
taxation. People should realise that one of the few real 
sources of income comes from the manufacturing industries 
of thi? country and particularly the companies engaged in 
export as we are. New taxation is having a serious effect on 
profits and liquidity. Before we receive a penny in return 
we shall have paid some £90,000 in contributions into the 
Selective Employment Fund. This money has to be found 
from current funds needed for working capital, and makes 
nonsense of our previous liquidity situation forecasts and 
forward expenditure planning. 

EXPANSION 

Plans for expansion in the production of mechanical power 
transmission products are under way, and we now have 
more manufacturing space, the production plant for which 
has already been ordered. The sales organisation has been 
expanded and strengthened both at home and abroad, and 
factories in Australia, South Africa, India and West Germany 
have been enlarged. Our subsidiary companies, especially 
Manufacturers Equipment Company Ltd. and Pioneer 


Oilscaling & Moulding Co. Ltd. have also expanded and 
maintained their leading positions in the package handling 
and fluid sealing fields respectively. 

PROSPECTS 

We are spending more money than ever before on research 
and development, and we hope we shall continue to get 
good value for our money. I am reasonably confident of the 
long-term future of our line of business. Being a service 
industry and selling to a wide range of industrial consumers, 
we are in a good position to gauge the health of British 
industry. At the time of writing the symptoms are not good, 
but the present crisis has released us from the problems of 
high labour turnover and has shown the willingness of our 
people to fight for higher productivity. 

We British have a strong constitution and the medicine 
is doing us good. 

INTO EUROPE 

In his conclusion, the Fenner Chairman states that his 
Company has been able to produce goods and sell them 
almost anywhere against continental competition. But the 
trade barriers erected by the Six are becoming harder to 
break down. As an example, from 1 st January 1967, Fenner 
would be paying something in the order of 26% in duty, 
freight and other charges on engineering products shipped 
to the Company's West German factory. There fs no margin 
of 26% in the manufacture and sale of these goods. There 
is not half this amount. Even if Fenner was to reduce its 
quality to the level of German manufacturers, it would be 
impossible to compete on this basis. 

Mr Hainsworth concludes with an exhortation to the Govern¬ 
ment. We should be more positive in our attempts to join 
the Common Market, he says. This country is close to 
Western Europe. Fenner can make shipments to West 
Germany the day after the goods leave the Fenner factory, 
which is quicker than we can make them by rail inside the 
United Kingdom. 

The link with Europe is here in Hull on our own doorstep. 
We should go into Europe. Europe will be good for us, and 
we shall be good for them too. 

J H Fenner & Co. (Holdings) Ltd 


Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment 
and other products 
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^MARLEY 


Highlights 
from the 
Chairman's 
statement 


* 

* 

* 

* 


* 

& 

& 


Confidence in our future growth 

Continuing to invest despite economic 
conditions 

A home of one's own the hope of millions: 
need must be satisfied 

More Marley products for the individual 
to improve his home 

Retailing an important and growing feature 
of our business 

Carpets the latest addition to flooring 
products 

Further strengthening of sales organisation 


Factory modernisation 


|MIIIIMJIIUIII!VIIIIIIWIIIff>ilfHIHMIIIfJJlHt(MIII9limillllllllflllllliMI!lflllllllllllllHlflilHIIMIilllllllllllfllilllllllflillW^ 


MERCANTILE CREDIT COMPANY LIMITED 

Sir Mark Turner on Group’s Promising Future 


Salient Points from the Chairman's Statement: 

■ The profit before taxation for the year ended 
30th September of £2,742,000 shows an im¬ 
provement of £212,000 over the previous year, 
and is marginally higher than our previous record. 

■ Despite present uncertainties, I am quite 
sure that in the longer term there is a promising 
future for the company. 

■ Because we are so convinced of the sound¬ 
ness of our eventual future, we are seeking 
shareholders* approval for an increase in our 
authorised share capital. Our present capital and 
reserves do not provide us with an adequate 


margin to finance the increased business which 
we can look forward to when present restrictions 
ere removed. 

■ The importance of our banking subsidiary, 
Mutual Finance, which handles the whole of our 
growing loan business in the United Kingdom, 
giows apace. 

■ We anticipate further growth in our import¬ 
ant subsidiary—Mercantile Leasing. 

■ The remaining subsidiaries have continued 
to be active and have traded successfully in their 
respective aieas. 



EXTRACTS PROM FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR TEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER '96* 


1966 1965 

Hire purchase and instalment debts less provisions. £98,835,000 £100,113,000 

Loan* end other debts less provisions. 16,836,000 13,941,000 

Equipment in bends of lessees, less depreciation. 16,073,000 14,894.000 

Unearned char ( es and interest. 12,277,080 12,099,000 

Profit before taxation. 2,742,000 2,530,000 

Taxation. 961,000 670.000 

Retained profit...,... 407,000 789,000 

Share capital and. reserve*... .. 16,128,000 15,827,000 

Ordinary dividend ..*.20% 20% 
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WATNEY MANN 

Limited 

The following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, h/lr. D. P. Crossman, T.D., D.L., circulated with 
the Report end Accounts for the year ended 30th 
September, 1966 

FINANCE AND TRADE 

The profit before tax for the year (Cl 1.5m.) shows an increase 
of £259,000. This is a not unsatisfactory figuro in the circumstances 
prevailing. Nevertheless it is considerably less than our increased 
trade would have produced had we not absorbed large increases 
In costs. Today wherever we turn we are faced with restrictions 
on trading, disincentivesto modernise plant, increased taxation and 
higher interest rates on the money we need for expansion. We 
are. in fact, working in a straitjacket. I should like to refer to our 
Industry's being referred to the Monopolies Commission. The 
greater proportion of our assets is in the bricks and mortar of our 
licensed properties, and I have not the slightest doubt that the 
millions of pounds we have spent on them over the last 15 years 
have played an essential part in our success. Wc have provided 
the public with a "package deal", in that they can enjoy our very 
popular products in what are, by and large, the finest drinking 
premises in the world—the British pub. I have every hope that 
the Monopolies Commission will recognise that this institution, 
unique to this country and the envy of many others, stands where 
h does today almost entirely as a result of brewer-ownership. 
Our beer trade is still keeping up surprisingly well, though 
unemployment on a wider scale would inevitably affect it. The 
already substantial "free" trade we do in clubs, restaurants, 
holiday camps and so on has shown a marked increase and in 
fact accounts for nearly a third of the sales of our own beers. 
This will stand us in good stead if there is in the future any 
weakening of the "tie". Wines and spirits, with a wholesale 
turnover of some £22m., continue to be a most important part of 
our activities. 

NEW AND IMPROVED HOUSES 

During this year we have constructed 16 entirely new public 
houses, rebuilt 11 more and effected major alterations, costing 
£5,000 or more, to 74. Though even this number of houses may 
seem small in relation to the total, the cost amounted to almost 
£2£m. In addition, the cost of repairs and maintenance of the 
properties of the Group amounted to over £2£m. We have recently 
acquired the business of McGown ft Cameron; this has added a 
group of first class licensed outlets mainly in the Glasgow area 

EXPORT 

It Is satisfying to be able to say that this has been an eventful 
year in the export market in which good progress has been made. 

In February we announced the acquisition of a 90% shareholding 
In Brasserie Jules Delbmyere S.A., near Charleroi in Belgium. 
This gives us a first class base from which, together with our 
existing retail outlets in Franco, Germany and Italy, to extend our 
Operations in the Common Market. 

Other operations on the Continent and In North America have 
been completed and the frame work laid for future developments. 
Plans are well advanced for a franchise operation which will load 
to the creation of a chain of pubs right across America. The 1 
etraighUfelward exporting of our beers through agents ah over 
the /odd has am f&an maintained its level 


m 


TRANSPOSES AERE0S 
P0RTUGUESES S.A.R.L. 

Net Profit Almost Double 

On October 30, 1966, at the headquarters of the Lisbon 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Directors of TAP presented 
their Annual Report for 1965. 

The shareholders unanimously approved the Balance Sheet 
and Accounts, which showed the following principal figures ; 


Total Revenue in Esc. 

... 

915,821,346 

Gross Profit in Esc. 


170,327,238 

Net Profit in Esc. ... 


43,055,381 

Ton-kilometres available ... 


110,440,268 

Kilometres flown 


10,321,766 

Passengers earned ... 


337,883 

Passenger load factor 


62 

C'a 1 go-mad in tons. 


2,852 


710,696,326 
105,716,371 
22,809,845 
84,091,909 
8,176,745 
• 266,708 
63 
2,237 


A gross dividend of 8 per cent was distributed to share¬ 
holders and the free retained earnings were increased by 
Esc. 17,000,000$00. The capital is made up of 120,000 ordinary 
nominative sliuies of Esc. 1,()00$00, 75 per cent of which arc 
reserved for persons or companies of Portuguese nationality. 

Having closed the year of 1963 with a loss, TAP made a sub¬ 
stantial profit in the following two years ; the net profit for 1965 
(43 million escudos) was almost double that of 1964. 

The number of passengers carried showed an increase in 1965 
of 26.7 per cent m relation to ihc previous year ; almost double 
that for 1962. 

On December 22nd TAP added the first Boeing 707 to its 
jet fleet. The second was received in 1966 and three Boeing 727s 
were ordered, to enter into service in 1967, with an option for a 
fourth for 1968. 

At the present time 21 routes are being operated. 

New Sales Offices were opened in 1965 in Johannesburg, 
Geneva, Amsterdam, Vienna, Las Palmas, Ponta Delgada (Azores) 
and Faro. 

TAP’s contribution in 1965 to the Portuguese Gross National 
Product represented 3.46 per cent (2.8 per cent in 1964) of the 
total. 

In the international field TAP was placed among the airline 
carriers which showed the highest rate of development. In effect, 
the passenger/kms. flown rose by 249 per cent from 1960 to 
1965, as against an increase of 88 per cent on the combined net¬ 
work of all IATA carriers. The corresponding increases from 
1964 to 1965 were 27.8 per cent for TAP and 17.7 per cent for 
the IATA network. On the other hand, TAP occupied in 1965, 
with regard to passcngcr/kms. flown, the 39th place among 95 
IATA carriers. In 1960, TAP’s position was 54th among 88 
carriers. 

The traffic figures up to September, 1966 arc already higher 
than the total figures for 1965. 

' On the subject of social welfare for its employees, an internal 
tension Fund was instituted to supplement thfe"pennons officially 
established. As from 1965, TAP employees in all .countries where 

it has offices began fo fchare in the Compaq’s fjrplts. 
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ALLIED LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 

The annual general meeting of Allied Leather 
Industries Limited was held on December 29th 
in London, Mr H. G. Barlow (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The consolidated accounts show a Group 
Trading Profit of £114,482 which, after the 


provision for taxation leaves a net profit of 
£42,413. 

The rise in hide prices to which I referred 
last year continued to the end of our financial 
year with leather prices lagging some distance 
behind. Fortunately hide prices have eased 
considerably over the past few months, but 
these wide fluctuations in the hide market do 
permanent damage to the leather industry. 

Rising leather prices presented a difficult prob¬ 
lem to the Leather Goods section; nevertheless 
good progress was maintained. 

In addition to the continually rising cost of 


rates, services and maintenance, we are now 
faced with the imposition of the Selectiv< 
Employment Tax. Had the tax been appjiec 
solely to counter Staff we might have had less tc 
complain about, but its application to the mer 
in the branch workshops and our repair factories 
I find hard to understand, as they are directly 
helping both, the personal and national economy 
Has the Chancellor forgotten what the slogan 
“ make do and mend ” did for the economy 1 
few years ago? 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 1 2\ per cent (same) approved. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 5 and 76 to 7B 


Economic Planning- and 
Social Research 

About .fit ul Av.'.sinn* Research GlBcer 

fui men ,m.| v.nnum a-ci M lea. t ‘0 ond 
ummall/ under I'd. mostly In London, but 
fom In L’llmhiii oMr in iMitnchcsiei. and 
puvublv voniu chew line. 

DUIIJ'S imni\r llir roll.r!.on unrt .iniilwsfc 
o( ml or rout ion. and the preparation of 
ropoits, hearing on n u Mir \ siileiy of 
suojrus U' t. cuuuomiu planning. land u&e. 
Qiaiipuwci l'bqmieiuarit.s, delinquency, 
population structures and trend*, 
redlsiiilui'.<m ot uKUi‘ti’y» fit.) in the 
Dppui Mum! of Keohomic Aflalr.s. Ilmne 
Ottk". Sniri .il DLVci"innent Department: 
Bouui <ii r 1.1 Mr. und Min buries, of Agriculkuie. 
Flslicil. ‘ ,ind rnod. OiM'incc. Hou-lns and 
ljjiiil CniVi.niiirii.. l.iiboU' , Ovemtib 
Development, and Ttrhnologv. 

QU M.IF’TCA riO\f-i, normally 1st or 
2nd dans linns dence (nr post-m actuate 
dc-'uo) m .’logiapliy. economics. p.\vduii*v r y. 
staii.siic** m'c'i ilii^rv, social .studlpi, or auothei 
apjnopriaio subject 

I INM. Yt.AH ariJDLNTS MAY APPLY 

■SALARY (nnimnul) ■ vT'U -£ 1.574 rhlcher 
to I poms In liondon) smiling aalaiy may he 
above minimum Noii-coiiti ibiilrnS pension. 

I*ioinni 'mi |»'ii<-|i()i i,s 

WHITE lu Civil Soiijco CommiMuon, 

Saule Row London. W 1, for application 
foim, i|iioim' <i i(ii,7. ciosina date 
Jfi iiu:i i v 20, 10(17. 

University of Oxford 

The InMilule lor P«***e»*M*h lit Asncultuial 
l«,v rnioinlcR will require an 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFTCm 
)n i'tci a hi, ii mMc ■,i„r|ii'iiL\ 1 1 ofn O lobn 1, 

1 r»fi7 T’\p< i icticc of adminl'-UuMmi and 
:ic((ji*h!ini; c'scii':.d Com'iit'iii • n■, s.d.i.i in 
return nl .Cl,*170 nsur- to 111,1120 pei annum 
ApplIi-iftnW, iii?**1Mpi w II ti names of not more 
lh ,hi tlm' lcJ-.t? 1 ", . hould no luulc by 
Erhrvnrv 11 1**7 to the Uirreior, The 

A> Iltal!ni,*l 1‘.C niinin < s Ki.-f.iu.il lil L liluie. 
Parks Ruud, Oxford, from wlmm tuitlier 
details mav he obtained | 

The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

Applications are invited for Proleasorshlps, 
RmuIrmhlMi in (li BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION *ind (li) ECONOMICS 
Po«t me e ch leliible .il one ot I lie 
Found,itlnn ColU-Kt-i of the Uidun.-ily, 
nnini-N Cliuna Chi L\,!l"ee. New A-»u 
College .md the Uiuttl Oolle-e Appointees 
Will li(c.i"’i" bi> leqjlr M to sunk imo at 
rcscuifU cjnires, nvt.lures and postgraduate 
acJinnl- . t Mu- nolvt ” , v Dillll . to Ilf 
assumed preferably not later than September | 
ir>C7 Pror<? ri -or C. r >20fi pa ! 

Re.idci In m-li'.’- ^i.MM , IJn i. 4 U25 pa 
Supriainiu «(ion Sl'u-vk Htnl allow unte in 
Iku nl iiiKUlch fie n n clr pii'Ki-cs i 

for appointee on hv’i.m, tcims. v ife 1 

»nd chlldrort, mid in 'lie leave Tncome ta\ , 
Is comp.uaU vlT low 6 copies of application. 
Uv.'pther vph our ‘et of the puWk^ailou;- ot 
each applicant and the n.«nas of 3 referee*, 
m.irked APpi.idaTioV. shonld be sent I 

to the Retfmnir, The CUme.se Un vevMtv 
of Hona Konc, lf.m'r Sent* Hank lluililin f . 
§77 Nutlljn Hoad. Kowloon. Hong Komr. not | 
liter (hull 31 .lummy 1DG7. I 


Ministry of Technology 

BUILDING RIPLARCH STATION 
GAKSTUN. W A ['FORD. HLHTS. 

I bXPEllIMKNTAL OFPFCKR/ASSlSTANT 
fXPKRIMh.NTAL OPFlt KU to ucaliit In 
(dud'-iiu dem.uidv of !li>j balldm'i lndu.'lij 
on oihei inda r.K.s, to u,d m ikicluptna 
I an operational model of the building industry 
QUALIFICATIONS Dei:ice. Dip Tech.. 
U.N.C.. or eqaiuJent lu approuilute aubu-ct. 
Under 22. minimum qualification la G.C £ 
m fire suhfpcrs. mehTdin* two Scientific/ 
MuUicm;iUuil ‘.ubjt’lt. ut "A” level or 
equivalent level intercut m lnMu.,u ml 
economici and ..cqn.ifntanLC vu'li Mutlstlcal 
sources and methods noce^uiy 
SALARY: A 1 O C RhlJ (ul 1«> C 807 
(at 22). f 1,017 (ut 2d oi nm) U 1 ."43; 
K.O. (minimum axe 2(1) £1.70.1-£1.734. 

Pio.speLt of penuuucal puialunuble 
appointment 

APPUCATfON FORMS Horn the Dliedar 

at tin- above :iddn-r «,not ins !■: AP /220 
CloHltnr date 31M Januaiy 1%"7. 


Market Research 
Superintendent 

Wo have a vacuiKV ut the West London 
An TcunlnM tm i\ Rot*an li 

Superintendent (Pa.sspmrei Imltit) Ills 
duller uiJl iiuluilc the c-oIIkluou and 
analysis of pa^enHer trallic statistics and 
information on ticker ‘ale- and 
1 (' ci \ .iluu •- .il 1 *}- loin ns!-. 11 1 e prepar'd Inn 

ot shoit nr.rt lon*r term truffle and revenue 
...nl jiCi, *-■,le* luiec.ists, Mid till' 
Intel pi dal lun and di*-li Ibuilirti ut ilna 
information In BEA Wi.inches fol 
ni.ulictiiij pu.’v.'C'. 

Applicant 1 , -dniild he e’;idualc r . In 
Lcunomic^, ui tqa.valuit. %lth a ihoiou^h 
knowledge of Mattmlcal techniques, and 
the ike .iiid liili’i pit laLum ul m al !•■! ■( v. 
Applopi l.ile iu.mKiM rewiaril) cipci leiio: 
pieleublv m Llie nansport Indusln u 
essential. In addition applicant 1 ’ -hnu.d 
hive *xpei lence of 1 iipervl: *n«e nnd 
or«{BnisJt)ii the work "1 a suull scrum 
of stoil. 

Thii' pi'i'iiinen 1 and pcn^Ionnhlc po >t 
tm Inch tlu. •-ila'V i.'ii'.i 1 - 1 Mi.’ Mi 

£2.442 p a. tiHuT. »»xceUfint comUi .on of 
eniplo: nit nt und ^.n tacilli ics. 

Apply to Assistant PeiFonnel M.in.ner 
d'C) (Head Oi.K «• nod I.i mlon KraMuns), 
BRITISH EUROPKAN AIRWAYS. 

PO Bos No 111 

We - l I mid.in A.i D *11 nal. 

L.umiun, t> W /. 


University of Oxford 
and 

St. Antony’s College 

Joint Appointment in 
International Communism 

The University proposes to appoint to a 

S iculty Lecturerahlp tn international 
iinmunism to be held in conjunction with 
a Farullv Fellowship ut St. Antony’s College 
University .siipeiicl on tlic scale £1.260 x 
£55 £1.319 x £50— £ 1 785 x £55—£1.420 

X 50 -£l,470 X £0u~~£1.660 (inciements 
hknnmlly). Fellowship stipend on the scale 
£480 x *00— £1.260. with a work room in 
colle^u and ccrlnni free dlnlnj? iluhli. U a 
achioi candidal p Is elected he uould be 
IpouKhl on to the sc-ilc ut a point appropriate 
to his afro (The settle fot the Joint, 
feniveisity Ana oollaAe stipend may be nubltci 
10 adjustment ,ta the ease of a parson under 
thlity ) The iinhfer td the , 1 oSm eppmntmettt 
will be reauM to beboue a fnetaber of Ota 
FSJ5U. rytther infoimatlon frotn the 

JPgffl * 


University of the 
WitWatersranc?, 

! Johannesburg 
1 Deportment of Economic* and 
I Economic History 

I VACANCIES: 

( 0 ) LKCTURER IN ECONOMICS 
I (b) LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
, the ubnve--mautioned posts In the Dcpaitrtient 
j of Economics und Economic llistoiy. 
i Duties are to be assumed rs early as 
possible In 11167. 

! The salary scale pavahle Is m 150 \ 

HI50—K4.800 (R2-£l) 

The initial notch will lie determined m 
accoidance with uuaUflcntiotis and expeilance 
, of the successful candkiurea. In eddldon 
I the University Is ut piesent nuiliunsed 
subject tn government regulations, to pay an 
I annual vacation savings bonus of up lu R20Q 
In the case of a man led man und RlOO in the 
> caue of an unmarried person. 

! Membership of the Associated Institution!) 
Pension Fund is compulsory. Membei.dilp of 
the Staff Medical Aid Fund is also ciminufibry 
for an officer who is «h«ib)e fo? memberanlp. 

intending apnjtospts m» advffdd to obtain 
a oopy of tha Uuormktwb ahe«t l'Matlnx to 
tbe above vieanetei from n« Aosooiatlon of 
| Commonwealth Universities (Branch Offloe}. 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. London. S,|v.l. 
AppHteHboa 6km. 1» sdd AMei end'- 
f London, on January it. 1987, 


I Welsh College of Advanced 
I Technology 

ni-PARTMFNI* OF DUS INI PS AND 
SOCIAL 8TU131EB 

Lecturer in Manaaement Studies 

Ajiiillcatlonti are InvMcd for appointment es 
Ilf rUHER in MiLnuffamHat Studies, dontw 
to cuiumiirn’c un Auitl 1. littjV. m ■ (inner If 
nn<-.iblv C.mdldiifr;, .'limiM hoM u L'ooct 
Ii' riiourrs def iee. and pielUMbly huve a special 
liu-ierl in Oii. L niisnll()iinl Stiidlen 
b.lirtnr .v,-t(|e: Leduivr, £l,470-£2.270 
( Ij.i u C ’J.flJO. 

Fuiilu-t pa .11 li ulmand .ipplicaMnn inims 
(tn bu it Ml mod In Mo'id iy. I'Vhm.m b 
(( 111 ) 1111 '.' uluenoe numljer I CON ttl'D imiv be 
nhuiined tioni the RecL-itr.i 1 , Well 11 Oilkje 
ul Advanced Touiinnlu *, Calhuyn J'ltik. 

c.Ddnf 


The University of Leeds 

Depit) Iment of Mathematics 

Applicutiolls ,ul* m'llt-d fimil iu.t.tblv 
(l.i.ililled Hpulw jins (ui pn.Mh nl ll.crulU R 
OK ASSISI ANT LJ CrUUMi ui APPLH-D 
MATHEMATICS In the Department of 
Mntheitulies. Special prevalence will be 
::iVi»o to candidates woikjng in ihe beltla of 
muiheifiuUcal plv uln, .iatiop)»y- ks nr uoniml 
Uf‘UT\ Hah 11 on the «K*(ilc Cl WA-€t"l4n 
[n) mi A'srl.uM LecMiii:i ui C1,4 iU-£2,6I1U 
J > 11 a f«*( t ui ci AppluiMiujis (three copies) 

- 1.1 cin” 't. (iii.iiitu .itinn-. .out egpeiicnoe and 
luiuun ■ lime icloiee 1 ilinuid rc.'i.h the 
R^i'U.n. The Unlvoi It> . Leeds 3, not lal«T 
I hull J.MlU.O '• 10. J"07 


I Notl ingliam College of 
I Kclucat-ion 

! riiiton, Nutt in.h .in 

Lecture); Sen (in Lrduun in 
Education 

Th ) \ t.i ncits. ,ir le 1 I oit(* nt lha senior 
iM.nle (1’idliHin Settle- -nl prefLot Lee turns 
. 1.1 .uni- 1:1 .UiO pa. Snimi I^eclurei's, 

1.1 i'ri 0 -£‘' 71 a p a ) nr# to lie fim-d by Earner 

ui Ml')I ciillio m :i D( ;*.* 1 'nicni (if 22 A 
((inllflcarlon tn Itacb Fduejtioual Boc/iolOKT io 
si l'U.rc 11 i'll, Course nu'w 10 its sti'ond yen 1 
vculii be valuable in c»n* post, but eenei*ul 
a -.M 11 . 1 . c in C" 1111 f 1 <_ l 1 0 li un os nna t utt.i Is* I 
Is 1 q'i 11.1 i'd in bnth Fen nf apnlteatlnn. to 
bo lPtiniiod nm liiM-i 1 I 1 .hi himuuv 27th, 
may be obtained tiom she Fiinclpal 


BI-LINOU'VL RECnFTARY SHORTHAND 
TYF1ST (h»vl>sh,F>enrh) leuu’red for 
1 uf (1 rcMion '1 Oiu.'niMiiiun un Hip 
( fontmem Must be over 21 and French 
■dinilh.md 'i'll 1 ial 1 11 ! ti'. ,i*i* t lu be 
held ui London sliorilv. Apply In writing 
in the lu'-i InsMuue lu. FI.I'.f'T 
SFORJ-TARIFM LTD. 184 Fleet Stiret, 
Luutlou, E C 4. 


University College of North ' 
Wales, Bangor 

Department of Foreshy 

Applications are invited fm the poD of 
LI.OTURFJl IN ECONOMICS willun the 
Depailmerit uf Foiestry. 

Applicanu ahauld have a snud degree In 
Ecuuumirs ' till pust-' m. idu.de c" penonte 
(pi cftrebly m Iwdustiv or in an (cotioinic 
Planning undj in one 01 moic ot the 
following field!*' Iiwljsirtttl Jit'"lonatea. 
Tiunsport, Natural Resomce- Development, 
Development ^:con(llIlic«^. 

The huoto'^lul appliount will ho axpccted 
to develop :i repealrn internet In some ssptr* 1 
ur the Haivo riu imd/ov Utihsuilun ot I 

Foiciit l*i odut is 

The stiliii v will be oecoidlng to I 

(lu iliAcationa and experience within the scale « 
ui 470 to C2.630 and In addition there are J 
F L3£.U. beuetlU. The appointment will date j 
fiom October l. 1087, or from some other 
date to ha mutually agreed with the person I 
appointed. ' 

Applleatlons (two copies), giving details of ! 
age. qualidcations and espeiicncu. tu^ethei f 

‘ with the names ul three referees, Diould be I 
Rent by March 31. 1067, to the Secretary nnd i 
. gejy^rar^rom \ihom fm liter particulars may j 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION AU rHORITY 

I South West London College 

! (fmiupily B.illuun and Toot lux College ul 
I Commerce) 

1 Application* are Invited from those with fie 
■ necessary q.i.iliOcations and experience fur tie 
I following posts available from Junuaiy 1. 10(f7. 
[ nt thin rapidly expanding college fur advanced 

I buidness studies. 

1. JUNIOR L6.CTURESHIP8 In 
<») AOCOUNTANCY, requiring a 

rerogULsed profesHlonul quuhflcaHnn, 

1 extensive practical experience 

] includhii some teaching. Fi-tfcrene* 

alii l«‘ to applicant:, who have 

speciHlltad In Management 
1 Account:!n, v 

(b, COMMUNICATION to plan, lnltln(« 
and cunt 10 ! couines In tlit etudv uf 
! cuiuimmli 1 (mu and laiiKumtes. Tha 

| etdiege has a laiiguaK* katoraratory. 

Apphcints iiiir.t bu well uualUied 
i iie.ideuili.illy, have business or 

1 prure^iun.il etpeneuce und be abla 

w a sw a stt tha needs of Martry. 

I (C) C.OVKRNM1NT lo p.u'ticipHtu 111 
' pinle‘i-kiii'il a>id .uinihn l r.illve 

, couiHes luleviinl to govoinmeut nnd 

I poblic. authorities,, and to assist with 

further devuiopmaht, 

(d) aYtrr«M8 analybtr, requiring high 
I leval and varied enAmcrekal expcrleuca 

1 tu Join an ctthiblished team of 


auenulisl tiUui'H. 

2 I.I5CTORE«Hll*»S in 

lu) MARKETING lor a proferelonnlly 
(lunhiied i.ml expeikmced peiHon to 
be leiipnii lble lui und to v/lden tiqps 
of established piulessiunul com-a . 
and special puipuse short courses. 

(b) SUPER V mo ll Y STUDIES for n 

quuI liltd, expei lcnced and competent 
tutor In tntx Held, to join u 
looMly devalupin* etnlie 
3. ASSISTANT lecrURUfiHU S. OliKle B, la 
(;!) ACCOUNJ’ANCYfui pM'hf -’<i''i'lJy 
iltiuUDf'd .in mim.ml L - to inich 

nemunthig tn lltml level, und a lelatrd 
Mlbjer* nur li jc. ro'hii: m tiMillon. 

(b) MATHi<.MATH'S and the apolleallOB 
of If" 1 lechnlqivm fo hu^Tnesg eontiql. 

A de jrce in nutheui.Ui'ja and (>om| 
expt ilenco In bu^lne.' M nnd/ur 
tcsLchuig k nece- siuy 

(C) RTATTRTTf’S In, qinllftiv) frtnttntt. |»n 
with expeiiLTun in ivachina, leseureh 
or Imlii'trv tmd .tbk tn fc.irh the 
mathtnnat ii a) techniuues and 
iDulerlyln ' philnsopliv (f the ssibjrol. 
SALAHY SCAL14: 

Siirit la-cMnciv f 2.140- C 2.380 (plus 
London Allowance £70), 
lecturers £ 1,875-£2,140 (plus London 
Allow i ui'C JC 70), 

A.ssktunt Lecturar’' Grade B. £959-£1,031 
(pill. I (indiin Allu-’anre £70) with 
additions for uunl rtnatlonR: starting polul 
depends on qiul tlculions, tummi: .mil 
expe leneir 

A sizKuite may h* 2 iven tu'v.mls Imutohold 
ruitovid expenses. Further detatls and touts 
ut i.pplUatluu. iMuiuahlu wulihi j« days, 
from the College S'vrotnrv. South Wext 
Guidon Cnllmtc. Tuutmg Rioadway, London, 
S.W.17. (Plciuie uuole flol. No.) 


New Zealand 

University of Canterbury, 
Christchurch 

Reader tn Political Science 

Applications an? invited for the above-netted 
pool Lion. Teaching In the Department at 

R redout isiveih lha whole lanae ol political 
icory. biMltL'ilons ana politleal sorioloiry. 

A fipeclsliht lu one ol LlMae Helds would bp 

preferred 

The suhny will b« between £2.800 and 
C3 3(>u per fiimum. oommenctng salary belnf 
m uccnrcliincc with qualifications and 

°*$pr>rnvrri fares to Christehurrh will be 
allowed lor the appointee and his family, 
tn tether with actual removal expenses wilbln 
fpocifled bailts. 

Further partictilara and fnformatlon as fie 
the metlvod of applioatiou ooav be obtained 
fimn (he AstniriailAn or Commonwenlih 
UnlvciKitleH (Branch Offlce). Marlboiough 
Hou.se, Pall Mall. London. 8W1, 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
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A candidate's identity will not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential dis< wtsinn. 

Market Research Manager 

Fine paper 

to act up and head a small research department in a 
company which, with a turnover ol L4 million, is a 
leading supplier of line papers to the cigarette, printing, 
carbonising and converting industries. He will initiate 
studies into the economic, social and commercial factors 
affecting the Jong and short term demands tor the 
company's products, and will report to the Sales Manager 
upon their significance lor marketing and development 
policy. 

Aged 27 to 33. candidates should ideal I > be graduates 
and must have several years' marketing or market 
research experience in a profit conscious organisation 
selling industrial consumer products. A knowledge ot 
the paper industry would be particularly relevant. 
Initial salary around 12.000; location- North West ; 
assistance with removal costs Please write to R. M. 
Gritidiod quoting S43*2, and stating how each 
requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
414 ROYAL EXCHANGE MANCHESTER 2 


GENERAL REGISTER 
OFFICE 

STATISTICIAN 

The General Register Office wish to appoint a Statistician to lead 
a small team whose task Will be to improve the presentation and 
analysis of statistics of buths and fertility, to analyse and report 
on the tiends they reveal, to further the supply ot additional 
statist tee which would explain fertility tiends and also make 
possible better predictions of future population*. 

The statistician would be called on to consult and collaborate with 
policy makers and statisticians in other Government departments, 
with academic demographers and sociologists, with data processing 
experts as well as with colleagues at alt levels in the General 
Register Office. Ability to communicate effectively with these 
different kinds of people is an impoitant requirement. The other 
statistical work ot the General Register Office is the presentation 
and analysis of all demographic statistics including censuses of 
population. 

The post Is in London and applications are invited from men 
and women with wide statistical experience and first or upper 
second class honours degree in economics, mathematics 01 related 
subject with two mam subjects in statistics. The salary scale is 
from £2,335 to £3,192, the starting point depending on the qualifi¬ 
cation* and experience of the candidate. Initial appointments 
will be temporary with prospects of establishment through the 
Civil Service Commission competitions. Superannuation under 
F.S.S.U. arrangements. 

Applications giving particulars of age. qualifications and experience, 
to The Manager (PE 5948), Ministry of Labour, Professional and 
ExggRlive Register, Atlantic House, f-amngdoa Street, London, 
Closing date January 21, 1967* 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

at their Headquarters in London 

who will be required to aasisc in ch* work of existing personnel 
concerned with the study of a wide range of problems arising from 
the Firm's interest in the Pig Industry as a large scale Buyer and 
Processor. The work will include the provision of information required 
by the Buying Department and the investigation and preparation of 
reports on specialised subjects. 

Candidates should be Graduates, preferably in Economics, 
with Statistics as a special subject, aged 25 to 35. 

Relevant commercial experience desirable, but not essential. 

A generous salary will be paid depending on age, • 

qualifications and experience. 

The post is permanent and there is a contributory Pension Scheme. 
Applications, giving full details, should be addressed to: 

The Personnel Manager (E/S), J. Salnebury Limited, 

Stamford House, Blackfrlars, London, S.E.I. 


ECONOMIST 

Well established British overseas Bank requires an Economist, 
aged 22-30 years, for their Economic Research Department in 
London. An economics degree an essential; previous experience 
in banking or commerce desirable, but not essential. Excellent 
salary and conditions ot employment, subsidised Luncheon 
C lub. Sports C lub facilities, contributory Widows* and Orphans’ 
Fund, non-contributory pension scheme 

Apply in writing, giving details ol age, qualifications and career 
to date, to: 

Box TF./ 9 J 8 , 

v/o Hunnay House, ClurkN Place, London, E.C. 2 . 


For further announcements see pages 5 and 75 to 78. 



Holders of the Queen’s Award to Industry 
for export and technological achievement 


industrial relations 
assistant 


An opportunity has arisen for a young man interested in making a 
<a»eer in Industrial Relations. Hr will be a member of a small team 
within Central Personnel Department at Victoria, which provides a 
service to all the Divisions in the Organisation, covering many different 
industries. His duties will include collecting and collating information, 
drafting reports and agreements, and assisting generally in the work 
of the Department. 

The position would suit a graduate but applicants with a sound 
educational backgiound to G.C'.K. ‘A’ level or H.N.D. standard will 
lx* considered. Initial salarv £ 1.000 approximately. Please apply 
giving details of education and experience to: 




Csatnl Personnel Dept. (1. G. C.), 
Tfce JUnk Organleatioo Lqnitcd, 
11 Mgruve Rend, Victoria, S.W.i, 
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Planning Department 


Cost Benefit Analysis 
in Town Planning 

Applications are invited for a senior position in the 
department’s COST BENEFIT STUDIES Section, which 
has the task of evaluating in economic terms the costs and 
benefits of specific planning proposals and of alternative 
policies under consideration tor the Greater London 
Development Plan. 

Candidates should have had several years' experience in 
Applied Economic Research, Urban Studies or Operational 
Research, and be familiar with the ideas and techniques of 
Cost Benefit Analysis. Mathematics required to G.C.E. "A" 
level standard, together with a degree 111 economics, a social 
or physical science ; or mathematics degree. 

Starting salary according to qualifications and experience 
within the scale £2.275 to £2,675. 


AppUt fihfin fonns (icimmihle l>\ hnm.i,v nl) and luillui 
/mi lit ii'tn \ ft out 7 lif Dnmur of lianninu (EG IZ9lMVI' 1 ) 
( aunty Hat!, lO\l)ON. S./M 


SCIENCE SPECIALISTS 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

At least 20 posts for Chemists and Biologists to work as specialist 
advisers in animal nutrition, bacteriology, plant pathology, and 
soil science, and 2 posts for Analysts concerned with the testing 
of soil, feeding-stuffs, plant and other materials. Appointment ro 
(0 Grade III or (ii) Grade IV according to age, qualifications, and 
experience. 

Age: at least 26 for (i) or at least 20 for (ii). 

QUALIFICATIONS: degree (or equivalent or higher qualification) 
in an appropriate agricultural or natural science. In addition lor 
Grade III posts normally at least three years’ further study or 
research and/or employment providing experience of equivalent 
value. 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS MAY APPLY. 

SALARY (national): Grade HI £1,396-£2,193; Grade IV £899- 
£1,277. Starting salary may be above minimum in both cases. Non- 
contributory pension. Promotion prospects.. 

1 WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savile Row, London, W.l, 

‘ for application form, quoting 296/67. Closing dare January 25, 1967. 


OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

A graduate is souglu to join a tqam developing techniques for planning 
and forecasting training louds at both the coinpuny and the national level 
The ideal cundidiue will li«tv: u sound background in economics and/or 
statistics, including the design of surxeys and time scries analysed, and 
will luve gamed cxpciieiicc in handling agciecnird data. The team has 
the backing of an Operational Rcxcmxh Department of 60. which has 
electronic computing facilities on the premise*. 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

Vacancies exist for two science graduates with practical Operational Rc«ari.h 
experience to join existing teams working on a wide runge of Important 
projects in the categories, industry-wide studies, research studies aiul 
direct consulting to companies. Formal training in Operational Research 
would be a distinct advantage but die ability to die past success and 
demonstrate a clear, logical mind could be more important. 

It is anticipated that suitable applicants will be between 22 and 70 and 
salaries will be in the range £j,200 to 12.400 The posts are pensionable 
tinder F.S.S U 

Applications, filing a hi iff outline of . qualifunuons and experience, should 
be QddreafieJ to : The Personnel Officer {ret OltH). 

THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 

24 Buckingham Gate, London, 9.W.l. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF RHODESIA 


PRINCIPAL 


In consequence of the appointment of Dr. Walter 
Adams as Director of the London School of Economics* 
the post of Principal of the University College of 
Rhodesia will fall vacant in 1967. The College Council 
invites applications from persons wishing to be 
considered for the post. 

The College is established by Royal Charter as an 
autonomous institution of higher learning and research. 
It makes no distinction of race, nationality or class in 
any of its activities. The College Council seeks to 
appoint a Principal who will welcome the challenge 
to continue the development of an institution of the 
highest quality, capable of serving all the needs of 
the peoples of Rhodesia. 

The Council would prefer to make a longterm 
appointment but will be prepared to consider a 
short term appointment. 

The Council proposes that the salary and other 
conditions of service of the post should be a matter 
for negotiation. 

Communications from persons interested should reach 
the Vice-Chairman of the College Council, University 
College of Rhodesia, Private Bag 167H, Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, before January 31, 1967. 


BRUNEL 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Lecturers/Assistant Lecturers 

Economics Psychology 

Sociology or Social Anthropology 
Management or Public Administration 

The development of the School calls for additional LECTURERS or 
ASSISI ANT LECTURERS to start in September 1967. Some appoint¬ 
ments nuy be made earlier in exceptional circumstances. The School 
will be moving to the new University campus on the western edge of 
London in I9©8. 


There are two undergraduate 
Honours Degree courses: Com¬ 
bined Honours PSE (Psychology, 
Sociology. Economics): and Psy¬ 
chology. Extension of the pro¬ 
gramme leading to higher degree* 
is being provided by adding to 
the Management course new pro¬ 
grammes in economics, psychology 
and sociology, public administra¬ 
tion and local government, social 
administi anon, and operational 
research 


Applicants should have outstanding 
academic ability, at least some ex¬ 
perience in the application of their 
work to practical problems, and 
the desire to direct research as 
well as to continue their Own re¬ 
search. ‘Field experience or other 
evidence of ability to supervise 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
students in field work would be an 
advantage. 


Salaries within the scales Assistant Lecturer £1,105—£1,340, Lecturer 
£1,470—£2,630 bods plus London Weighting ot £60 pet annum. 
Enquiries and applications to: 

Assistant Secretary (S -32), 

Brunei University, 

Woodlands Avenue, v 

Acton, London. W.3. 
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The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the 
United Nations 

invites applications for the post of Chief, Developed Countries 
Section, Economic Analysis Division, Rome, Italy. 

The person selected will be responsible for the direction and 
execution of a wide range of work on the economic aspects of 
food and agriculture in Europe, North America and Oceania. 
Requirements include at least seven years 1 experience in agricultural 
economics, including experience in the analysis of agricultural and 
economic development programmes and problems. 

Applicants should have a Very good knowledge of English or French 
and a working knowledge of the other. 

Candidates should submit rdsumds to Chief, Recruitment Section, 
Division of Personnel and Management, FAO, Via delle Terme 
di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. Vacancy Announcements listing details 
and application forms will be sent to those meeting the job 
requirements. 

Please quote VA 1370-CS/ECON in all correspondence. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Appliedtions are Invited (01 nrUn uL ihe 
arades of LECTOREH oj AKSISTANT 
LECTURER in ECONOMICS In tin* Faculty 
of Economic and Social Studieh Salary 
scales per annum as follows. Lecluier, £1,470 
to £2,UJU, Assistant Lcctuter, £1,100 to 
£1,340. Membership nl FS 8 U. 

Applications should be sent not later than 
Junuuiv 16. 1067, to the Reulstuu, the 
University. Manchester 13. fiom whom 
fuithiT particulars and fount of application 
may be obtained. Please quote 
reference 243/66 E. 


Grade 9 (Executive) 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Twelve posts for men and unmarried womeu 
aged at least 20 and under 28 on 
August 1, 1067, who have (or expect to 
obtain in 1067) a degree or a diploma In 
technology. Candidates should have a keen 
interest in people and foielgn affairs and 
should show ability to learn languages For 
those who have left university, expetlence in 
management. Information work, or commercial 
matters will be an advantage. 

Selection by Intel views. 

SALARY: £760 (at age 20)—£1.040 (at ' 
26 or on ontry over age 25) - £1,532 
Promotion prospects. Non-contributoi y 1 
pension. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission. Savile I 
Row. W.l. for application form, quoting , 
124/(7. Closing date February 1. 1907. 1 


CANADA 

lllil ECONOMISTS 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION is the 
Crown Agency responsible for the administration of the National 
Housing Act. Among its many activities is participation with 
Provincial and Municipal Governments In the financing and develop¬ 
ment of urban renewal and related programmes. An urban economics 
group Is being established in the Economics and Statistics Division 
at Head Office in Ottawa to examine and advise on these programmes 
nod to develop relevant analytical techniques. 

Two economists are required for this work. Applicants should have 
post-graduate experience or training In this or a closely related field. 
A knowledge of both English and French will be an asset. Starting 
salaries to 112,500 depending on qualifications and experience. An 
excellent employee benefit programme is offered and financial assistance 
for transfer to Canada is available. 

Applications are to be addressed to: 

Supervisor, Personnel Department, 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION, 
Montreal Road, Ottawa ?, 

Ontario, Canada. 


SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 

Chartered Secretary, preferably university graduate, aged about 
26 with good knowledge of committee work including prepara¬ 
tion of agenda required. Commencing salary not, iesa than 
£1,350. 


Applications giving age and 

The Secretary, 

The Gae Council, 

4/S, Grocvcnor Place, S.W.l 

To reach him not later than 
11th January, 1987. 

THE 

GAS COUNCIL 

! 

! 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 



, Lanchester College of 
! Technology, Coventry 

i REGIONAL PLANNING 

, Gradimto PLANNERS. GEOGRAPHERS ami 
ECONOMISTS are invited to apply for 
Lerturshlps (Salary £ 1.876- £2.140 u.a ) for 
the development of courses In realnna) science 

| and planning In flip Depnitmnnt »I Town 
Planning. 

| Application forms and fuuhci particulars 
fmm the Principal. Lnin-hci t*-i iJollem*. 

; Priory Stieet, Covemrj. CIomou date. 
JunUHiy 24, 1007 


| For further announcements 
see pages 5 and 75 to 77. 

i The National Institute of 
Economic and Social 
I Research 

The Institute has vacancies foi two 
econometricians, pieterably with at loa&t 
dye years' experience in applied research. 
Appointments (for 2-5 yeais) will be made, 
as soon as possible and not later than 
October, 1087, In range £ 1.470-£3.360 pins 
London allowance of £80-£80 and with 
F.S.S.U , to work mainly on short term 
analysis and forecasting. Please apply to the 
Secretory, NIESR. 3 Dean Trench Street. 
Smith Square, S.W.l. 


Bath University 
of Technology 

School of Management 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDIES 1967/8 

Apnlirations diB invitod from graduates 
and other suitably qualified persons for 
the 19b V (18 postgraduate course 
programme This comprises a one year 
course leading to the Diploma in 
Industri j| Administration and a second 
one year c ourse leading to the degree 
ot M&'Pcr of Science in Business 
AdnrumbiMtion 


Diploma in 

Industrial 

Administration 

Open to suitable graduates in any 
discipline, this one year course provides 
a basic study of business management 
with the opportunity to specialise in 
one of 

Managerial Economics and Control 
Marketing 

Personnel and Training 
Production 

The next course commences on 
26th September. 1967 and extends with 
its practical training periods until the 
start of August, 1968. 

Master of Science in 

Business 

Administration 

Open to graduates whose stMdiee 
have included business or management 
studies and to graduates and others 
who hold the Diploma in Industrial 
Administration, this is an advanced 
course in business administration with 
opportunities for specialisation and with 
a substantial research project in the 
field of specialisation selected. 

The first course commences on 
26th September, 1987 and the earliest 
date for examination is September, 1988. 
Applications are also invited from ' 
graduates in business or management 
studios or the social sciences who wish 
to undertake research, particularly in 
the fields of organisational analysis, 
industrial training and its management, 
and business policy. 

Further information Including 
application forms may be obtained 
Iraq The Director of Studies 
{Postgraduate Courses), 

School of Management, 

Rockwell, Kings Weston Road, 

Lawrence Weaton, Bristol. 


Study at Home 

Buerossful tuition for O.C E '• O " and '* A " 
(all BoaidH) London Uuiv. BSe.Econ., BA. 
D 8 (: , LL.B. also Diploma^. Cerlllk'Utes. BCr 
Bankers, Secretarial, statistical, and other 
PiofehSional Exams Proopcvfus Free from 
E ^ W. Sliaw Fletchoi, G B.U., LL B . Dept. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, im> 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc. (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degiuea of the Onlver^Wv 
ot London Also Accountancy. Secretaiyship 
Law. Ousting. Banking. Insurance, 
Marketing, G.CG., aud many (non-exam i 
courses In buslnean subjects including tbe 
, Stockbroker s' and SloJfc.lobbeiR* com so. 

Write today fur details or advice stating 
subjects in which Interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. Gtt/2), SI Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, E.O.4. Olty 6874 (Founded 1010) 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
St. John Street, E.CI. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Lecture Series 

commencing In January and 
February 1967 

Commencing 10th January 1967: 
PATENT LAW AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
A course of 16 weekly lectures 
on TUESDAYS from 
I 6.30-8.30 p.m. 

for Lawyers, Patent Agents, 
Patent Office Examiners, Engin¬ 
eers and Managers concerned 
with research. 

Commencing 27th February 1967: 
A course of weekly lectures (34 
hours each) oh MONDAYS. 
10-12 a.m.: 
COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3-5 p.m.: 

PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 
ANIS ACCOUNTANCY 


PERSONAL 



YQUNO PARTIES, Unique exciting holiday* 
U4C. and Europe for un der 3 0a with 
Adventure, Vafletyand FUN. Sailing . . . 
snorkelling . . . Water Ski-lug . . , Pony 
Trekking . . . Canoeing . . . Caving . . . 

2EU3S irir&S £«£&■ tfh-w 

“ ‘ - adventure HoW*. ROSS-OP^”" 

tiff* , , |T 
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I III' 

Economist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone WHI 5165 

The airmail service is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or US$19.60 



. 1 year by 

Air 


Europe 


Airfreight 

Airmail 


Belgium 

£8.0.0 

£10.0.0 


Denmark 

„ 

„ 


France 

„ 

„ 


Germany 

„ 



Holland 

„ 

.. 


Italy 

.. 

n 


Portugal 

„ 

.. 


Switzerland 

„ 

£10.0.0 


Austria 

£9.0.0 


Grqpce 

„ 

„ 


Turkey 

„ 

„ 


Gibraltar. Malta 

none 

£7.6.0 


East Europe 


£10.0.0 


Finland 

„ 

„ 


Luxemburg 

„ 

„ 


Norway 

„ 



Spain 

„ 

.. 


Sweden 

- 

t§ 

North America 

Canada 

$29.60 

$38.00 


Mexico 

none 

Mex. Pes. 466 


USA 

$29.60 

$35.00 

North Africa and 

Iran 

£9.0.0 

£11.0.0 

Middle East 

Iraq 

„ 

„ 


Israel 

„ 

„ 


Jordan 

none 



Lebanon 

£9.0.0 

„ 


Sudan 

none 

„ 


UAR 

" 

" 

Wait Africa 

Cameroon 

none 

£12.10.0 


Congo 

„ 

„ 


Ghana 

£9.0.0 

„ 


Nigeria 

" 

» 

East and Southern 

Ceylon 

£10.0.0 

£12.10.0 

Africa and 

India 

fff 

» 

Indian tub continent 

Kenya 

n 

„ 


Pakistan 

none 

m 


S. Africa 

£10.0,0 



Tanzania 

99 



Uganda 

n 

ft 

Far East and 

Burma 

none 

£12.10.0 

Pacific Area 

Hongkong 

£12.10.0 

„ 


Malaya 

none 

H 


Thailand 

m 

99 


Viatnam 


r$ 


Australia 

H 

£13.100 


China 

n 

99 


Japan 


99 


New Zealand 

m 

99 


Philippines 

m 

99 

South and 


none 

£12.10.0 

Central America 




Student Rata 

Britain and 


Surfw» 


Best of World 


£4.0.<T 


U8A 

$18.80 



The Economitt 
Quarterly index 


Annual Subscription 



US $2.80 




ITIiy (REECE 


EGNATIA 


APPIA 



1 


BRINDISI - CORFU - IGOUMENITSA 
PATRAS & VICE VERSA 

A Joint Mnrloo by 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U.K. Agents: 
Mediterranean Passenger Services Ltd. 25 Oxendon SL 
&W. 1 WHItehtH 7707 

an 4 

ADRIATICA LINE U.K. General Agents: Italian General 
Shipping Limited. 35 St. James's Street, S.W. 1 WHIte- 
hall 6083 





A great port 
A great olty 

A great international bank 

T»BANKoFKOBE,Lm 

Head office/Kobe, Japan 

153 branches throughout Japan 

Overseas offices/New York,'London 
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Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Hm 4 Office: Urawa, Saitamn Pref. Tokyo Main Office: Kyobaaki, 
Tokyo. Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2811. Other 
offioeit 121 in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama 

Predate. 


TIMING OF 

COMMODITY TRANSACTIONS 

Timing is the essence! This is where our experience 
will prove most helpful to you. 

In previous announcements, we warned of unexpected 
price changes in cocoa and soybean prices. This was 
correctly anticipated having advised well in advance of 
the important AugustSeptember price decline, and 
subsequently, the level at which to effect purchases. 

Several of the world's largest and medium sized cor¬ 
porations profited substantially • 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential short 
and long term forecasts for cocoa, soybeans, com, 
wheat, flax, oils, meals and other major commodities. 
May we invite your inquiry? 

Currently serving a number of the world's largest 
* corporations . 


■fe 



34th Year World-Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

' Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity porp. 
12 S East 42 nd Strait NOW Yorl, M.V. 10017 
Cable Address: ECONOGRAM Codo: ACME 




THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 

with an introduction by Sir William Haley* 

Editor of The Times 


“Bugehofs writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mysLery why he has 
never until now’ had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond , Financial Tima 


. . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


“We arc deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


“. . . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess , Spectator 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University Prc 
is available. 


tress 


Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 


t< onomist 


Book Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. Jame^s Street, 
London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 5155 


feWored a Newspaper Author!'*! as Second Class Mail. Post OfBce Dept. Ottawa printed in Englond by St Clements Press Ltd . Lqndbh E C.4 Published by The E'-onomi.l 
Ne\i.sp tp»i Lid. nt ‘as St James's Stieet. London, S W l. Telephone Whitehall 5150 Postage on this issue. UK id. Oversea? 64d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Pries* I966-6/ BRITISH FUNDS 


Savings Bond* 2 * 2 % 1964-6? 

Exchequer 6 %% 1969 

Savings Bond. j% 1960-70 

Exchequer 6 %% 1971 

British Electric 3% 1968-73 

Savings Bondi 3% 1965-75 

British Electric 3* a % 1976-79 

British Transport 3% 1978-88 

Funding 4% 1960-90 

Treasury 6 %% 1995-98 


Funding 6 % 
British Get 3% 
Treasury S'j% 
War Loan 3';% 


1960-90 
1995-98 
1993 
1990-95 
2008-12 
after 1952 


The 

Economfst-Extel 

Indicator 



<1953 

= 100 ) 




1966-67 

Noon 

Closo 

Yield 

Bargains 

Dec. 

23 



% 

marked 

379 1 

379 5 

5 ’66 

4,771 

„ 

28 

379 4 

379-4 

5 86 

5.163 

„ 

29 

380 0 

380-1 

5-85 

7.048 

„ 

30 

379 6 

379-8 

5-85 

7.383 

jan. 

3 

362 2 

383-5 

5 61 

12.478 


4 

383 7 

383 4 

5 62 

8,675 

High 


445 -8 (Jul 

ly 1, 1966) 



Low: 


352 5 (November 8 , 1966) 



Prices, 

1966/67 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price, 

Jan. 4, 

Change 

unce 

High 

Low 

Banka 

1967 

Dec. 20 
1966 

289% 

223 

Algemeine Bk. 

%2643 4 

+ 9'i 
-0-7 

59 

42-7 

Amsterdam-Rott. 

FI.51 -5 

52/6 

44/7*2 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

49/6 


4420 

3000 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3015 

’-“35 

62% 

44*a 

B. of America 

$54% 

+ 1 % 

72/6 

62/6 

B. of Ireland 

63/9 

£26*16 

£20*14 

B. of Montreal 

£ 21 % 


47/9 

38/6 

B. of N.S. Wales 

43/3 

73/3 

62/- 

B. of Scotland 

63/9 

-41 ,d 
+ 140 

3615 

2450 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2590 

311 

202-2 

B. de Pans P.B. 

Fr.202-2 

- 6 6 

68/7*2 

W/3 

Barclays 

59/9 

-1/7*2 

*e/3 

39/- 

Barclays DCO 

4F/6 

+9d 

36/3 


BOLSA 

30/6 

+9d 

£27*3 (6 

£ 20 % 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£23* 4 

+ * 2 


48/6 

Chartered Bank 

53/- 

+9d 


46% 

Chase Manhattan 

S 62 J,. 

%383 

+ '2 

440 

321 

Commerzbank 

+ 8 2 

2555 

1880 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.1975 

-30 


114450 89850 


162 

138 

24/3 

16/6 

4625 

3600 

H/H 2 

7/9 

532 

362 

564 

442 

55/5*4 

39/1*2 

252 

210 

18/- 

U/- 

• 8 / 1*1 

13/7% 

598 

431% 

Stock Pr 
brackets it on 1 


483 Creditanstalt %49 

190 Deutsche Bank D.2C 

171 DresdnerBank D.I 8 

40% First Nat. City $55‘, 

23/6 Hambros 28/- 

9/3 Hill, Samuel 10/1 

£9 Hongk'g. & Sh. £9»j 

17/6 Klemwort Ben. 20/- 

4400 Kredietbank Fr.B, 

45/- Lloyds 48/1 

16/6 Martins 17/7 

69400 Mediobanca L 75, 

43/- Mercury Secs. 50/3 

54/- Midland 58/9 

29/6 Montague Trust 32/3 

36/3 Nat. A Grindlays 43/3 

I 75 Nat. Austnt. $2-0< 

23/3 Nat. Com. Scot 27/3 

63/10*2 Nat, Provincial 68/4* 

135 NorskCreditbk. %I4! 

£25*e Royal Canada £27% 

71/9 Royal of Scotld. 73/6 

46/3 Schroders 48/3 

52/- Standard Bank 52/3 

1730 Swiss Bank Fr.S.I 

2335 Union Bank Fr.S.3 

58/4*2 Westminster ‘B’ 64/- 

Insurance 

679 Allianz Yersich. %7I3 

89850 Ass. Generali L.I02, 

37/9 Comm. Union 47/3 

I** 1 * Sur 56/3 

7*/3 Equit. & Law Life 98/9 

90/5 Gen. Accident 53/9 

25/9 Guardian 31/- 

23/- Legal 8 General 29/3 

£4% Northn. & Empl. 5> e 

43/6 Pearl 49/9 

£5 s is Phoenix 6 *ia 

32/- Prudential *A’ 39/6 

32/6 Royal 38/- 

65/9 Royal Exchange 71 /6 


Taisho Mar. & F. Y.II 8 
Tokio Marine Y.I52 
Vehic. & Gen. 20/3 
Zurich Ins. Fr.S.37 

Other Financial 
Bowmaker 10/1 • 2 * 
C. dm Suez Fr.362 

Credit Fonder Fr.442 
Charhse. Grp. 45/3 
Kundeokredit %243 
Lombard Sankg. 14/4 
Mercantile Cred. 16/6 
Nat. Nedrlandn. %467 


%498 

+ 13 

2 0 

D.206-5 

+ 1-5 

3 9 

D.I84 

+3 

4-4 

$55 ' 4 


3-3 

28/- 


4-4 

10 / 1*2 

+ l* 2 d 

5 2 

£9*2 

+ J I6 

(53) 

20 /- 

I'ld 

5-0 

Fr.B,4470 

+70 

2-8 

48/1*2 

- 1 / 10 * 

4-8 

*7/7*2 

- 6 d 

<4 2) 

L 75.010 

- 900 

13 

50/3 

+ 1/6 

4-0 


-1/9 

4-8 

32/3 

-3d 

4-3 

43/3 

+ 3d 

5-9 

$2-065 

40-1 

4 8 

27/3 

+ •/- 

4-7 

68/4 » 2 

+I 0 * a d 

51 


+2'i 
+ ,J 16 

5-5 

3 6 

73/6 

—3d 

5 1 

48/3 

-1/6 

4-1 

52/3 


6-7 

Fr.S.1880 

-20 

3-2 

Fr.S.2460 

10 

2 8 

64/- 

-3d 

4 7 

%7I3 

+ 10 

2 5 

L. 102,250 

1,850 

0 8 


+ 10*2*1 4-6 
5-2 


+ I 0 %d 6-0 


Prices. 1966/67 


Gross Red. 
Yield, 

/an, 4, 

1967 

Cud. 

6 is a 1 

6 is a 

7 I 71 
6 16 8 
6 14 3/ 

6 15 8f 
6 14 7/ 

6 13 91 

5 0 4/ 

6 18 6/ 

6 17 2 
6 10 7/ 

6 16 31 
6 15 lOf 
6 13 if 


Ordinary 

Stocks 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Australia 5%% 

Belgium Kingdom 5 * 2 % 

Cie, Francaise Petroles 6% 
Continental Oil 6 * 1 % 

Cyanamid International S%% 
Denmark, Mortgage Bank 6 * 2 % 
Ericsson Telefon 6 %% 
Gotaverke A /8 6 % 

Coal A Steel Community 6 * 2 % 
Japan, Government 5 * 2 % 
Mexico 6 %% 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway, Kingdom 5* 2 % 

Philips International 6 %% 
Portugal SJ 4 % 

Transalpine Finance €%% 


Transalpine Finance €%% 
Price, Change Yield,. 


Indicated 

Chahge 

Groat 

Market 

on 

Rodampdon 

January 4 

week 

Yiofd . 

9434-95) 4 

+U 

£ a. d. 

6 3 B 

97%-96»4 

S 16 0 

95-9534 

-*g 

6 8 10 

I00>4-10I% 


6 2 10 

95*4-96*2 


6 3 8 

•ooyis »• 

+% 

6 5 3 

,0 0*4-»Pl 

+»• 


’J't-W* 


6 14 5 ‘ 

97*4-98*4 

+'4 

6 14 0 

9314 - 94*4 

93-94 

••• 

6 2 5 


7 12 3 

^02^-103*2 


6 H 8 

103-104 

+ »4 

6 5 5 

89*4-90% 

97-97% 

I’J ? 


Prices, 1966/67 Ordinary 
Stocks 


Change Yield, 


14/6 Provid. Clothg. 18/- +9d 

If.600 Societe Generate Fr.B.11,600 375 

42/6 Union Discount 46/6 4 1/- 

16/3 Utd. Dorn. Tit. 18/6 

Breweries, Etc. 

11/9 Allied Breweries I4/M a +7* a d 

12 / 7*2 Bass., Mitch. A B. H/4* a +3d 

158 BolsN.V. FI. 174 5 +4-5 

11 / 7*2 Charrngtn. Utd. 13/3 + 4%d 

18/6 Courage. B. A S. 2l/7 * 2 +M a d 

17/1*2 Distillers 18/9* +1/3 

25*2 Distill. Seagrams $31% - *a 

15/7*2 Guinness 18/-* + 6 d 

130 Heineken %408 +27» 4 

10/3 IDV ff/10% +1/6 

I0 * 4 Nat. Distillers $39% -% 

12/6 Scottish & Newc. 58/3 + 6 d 

12/3 Showering! 23/9 + 1 /- 

>1/9 Sth. African Br. 55/6 46 d 

11/6 Truman, Hanbry. 23/6* +9d 

12/3 Watncy, Mann 14/7*2 +4* a d 

12 / 1*2 Whitbread *A' 13/3 +4* x d 

Building A Building Meteriefe 
14/6 Assoc. Portland 51/6 +1/- 


BPB Industries 
Camentation 
Cimenti Lafarge 
Cimiteries Briq. 
R. Cottain 
Crittall+lope 


Eng. China Clays 24/9 


19/3 +1/ 

7/4l ? * +3d 

Fr.218 —6 

Fr.B.2040 + 36 


+ 1 /- 4-3 

+ 1/4*2 5-7 

+3d 4 0 


1 //P 2 M/e «2 int. Paints I2/I0*q 

19-020 14-905 lulcemenci L.I5.8S 
28/6 15/3 J. Laing'A* 20/3 

22 /- 14/10*2 London Brick I7/I0* a 

23/10*2 14/10*2 MarleyTile 17/9* 
22 / 1*2 13/6 Redland Hldgs. !6/7 > 2 

18/7*2 13/- Rugby Portland 15/6 

34/9 25/6 Tarmac 31/9 

25/1*2 19/3 Taylor Woodrow 22/9 

40/- 28/10*2 Turner A Newall 29/6* 

15/7*2 9/6 Venesta 12/- 

35/- 24/6 G. Wimpey 30/- 

Catering, Hotela, Etc. 
31/9 21/3 Assoc. Bnt. Pic. 27/- 

24/10*2 17/6 A.T.V. ’A’ 19/1 *j* 

10 / 7*2 7/- Butlm's 7/1 6*2 

65 42 CBS 560 

19/10*2 9/9 Fortes'A 1 12 /- 

41/3 29/6 Granada‘A’ 32/9 

l4/6 * 4 10/- Grand Motrop. 11/9 

53 / 10*2 33/- Lyons‘A 1 49 / 7*2 

23/3 14/3 Mecca‘A’ 16/3 

61*4 36% RCA $44*2 

36/6 23/9 Rank Organ. 28/6 

l4/5 * 4 7/6 Trust Houses 9 / 7*2 

Chemicela 

1769 5 1378 ANIC L.1,619 

21 / 4*2 13/3 Albright AW. 16/- 

44 * 4 30*g Amer. Cynamid. $30% 

197-5 184-5 BadischeAmlin D.I84 5 

144-5 130-1 Bayer D.I32 

26/1*2 16/9 Borax Defd. 19/3 

8275 5290 CIBA( Basle) Fr.S.632! 

78 54 Dow $60*2 

242 146*2 Dupont 5150 

3200 2630 Edison L.2,737 

47 / 7*2 30/- Fisons 34/6 

31*4 I7*§ General Aniline $20% 

369 192-2 Hoechst D.195-5 


1769 5 1378 
21/4*2 13/3 

44*4 30). 


D.I32 

19/3 

Fr.S.6325 

$60*2 

5150 

L.2,737 

34/6 


85-600 60-800 Hoffmn-U Roche Fr.S.62500+300 


45/1*1 33/4*1 


ICI 

Laporte Ind*. 
Monsanto 
Montecatinl 
Rhone Poulenc 
St. Gobain 


36/- 
19/7*2 
14/6 
L. 1.778 
Fr.197 


Takeda Chemical Y.I65 

Coal A Steal 

Aciarlas Lngwy. Fr.93 
Arbed Fr.B.205( 

Bethlehem $31 
Broken Hill Ply. $A 6 -I 8 
ColviHas 31/3 

Contact 13/9 

Dorman Long 22 / 1 * 2 * 
Finslder LJ15 


+ 1/9 

(5-9) 

n 

+ 1/6 

-l* a d 

-330 

u 

+2/- 

2-4 

+ l%d 

5-6 

+ 3d 
+ l«id 

5-6 

+6d 

3-6 

+2/3 

4-1 

+ 4* a d 

4-4 

— 3d 

7 3 

3d 

7 7 

+ 1/9 

2-5 

+3/6 

5-5 

—7* a d 

5 8 

4 7* a d 

7-0 

-5 

2-3 

+7*;d 

7-5 

+ 1/6 

7-6 

+ 3d 

5 1 

+4/4*2 

5-3 

+ I0'id 

70 

+ *2 

18 

+ 1/3 

3 7 

+ 6d 

6 5 

-47 

3 1 

+ I0* 2 d 

6-6 

— *4 

4-1 

-7 0 

5-5 

—0-5 

4-9 

+ 1/3 

4-1 

-355 

1-6 

-4*2 

3-3 

-1% 

3-8 

-53 

4-0 

+2/- 

61 

-% 

2 0 

-4-0 

5 1 

0+300 

0-9 

+ 1/- 

6-9 

+ 1/7*2 

6-3 


5-1 

3-7 

-1 

3-6 

-2-9 

3-3 

+6 

4 5 

+ 16 

7 9 

-20 

6 8 


Gelsenkirchentr %I33% 
Grangesberg 16% 
Hdeseh %87% 

K. N. Hoogovens %269 
Mannesmann %I02% 
Rheinstahl %89% 


22 / 10*2 17/1*1 South Durham 
25/3 l8/4‘i Steel Co. Wales 


13/6*4 9/2*4 
51/6 37/- 
258 202 


Stewarts A LL 29/1 *2 — I/- 

1. Summers 29/1*2 — 10% 

Thyisen Huette %II2% + 5*2 

Union Steel S.A. 4 / 10*2 - l%d 

U.S. Steel $40*« +2% 

United Steel 28/10*2 + 6 o 

Uslnor Fr.76-8 +2-1 

Electrical A Radio 

A.E.G. %299 -2 

A. E.I. %¥f- -1/9 

ASEA Kr.2S0 +3 

Am. Tel. A Tel. $54* s +% 

B. I.C.C. 68 /- + 6 d 

Brown Boveri ‘A* Fr.S.I470 -25 

C. S.F. Fr.122-5 -5-9 

Chloride Electric 14/5 +|/- 

Comstat $42*4 

Crompton Park. 11/6% + 6 * 4 d 

Dacca 70/- +4/8 

f.M.I. 26/6 +4%d 

Electrolux Kr.H9 +1 

Elliott-Auto. 10 / 8*4 2 > 4 d 

English Electric 43/3 —2/6 

L M. Erlccion B’ Kr.211 +4 

Gen. Electric $89*4 + *2 

Gen. Electric Co, 44/6 +2/9 

Gen. Tel. A Elec $54 + 8* 2 

Hitachi Y.9I +6 

Hoover A’ 33/3 +3d 

I.B.M. $368 -8 

I.C.T. 32/7*2* -1/3 

Int. Tel. A Tel. $74% -2 * 4 

Machines Bull Fr.86-4 -30-9 

Matsushita Y.265 +J4 

C. A. Parsons 40/- — I i 2 d 

Philip* Lmp. Whs. 76/9 — I/- 

Pletsey 25/1% +7* a d 

Pye (Cambridge) 11 / 10 % + l%d 

Radio Rentals 22 /l*i +3d 

Rediffuslon 11 / 7*2 +3d 

A. Reyrolle 49/3 +I0* 2 d 

Siemens D.166-7 - 1-3 

Sony Y.6I9 -2 

Sperry Brand 844*2 +I5 * 2 

Thomson-Houst. Fr.102 -0-1 

Thorn Electrical 61/6 +2/3 

Western Union $38% +|* 4 

Westinghse. El. $47% -3*1 


Engineering 

24/10*2 19/3*4 Acrow'A* 24/9 

23/9 14/7*2 Allied Iron 18/9 

12/9 8/5 * 4 Assoc Enginrg, 10/f0< 

174 135 Atlas Copco Kr.15! 

33/10*2 21/6 B.S.A. 24/3 

38/3 27/9 Babe k. A Wilcox 30/- 

38/3 20 / 4*2 John Brown 24/6 

16/- 11/3 Cohen 600 JJ/9 

35/9 23/3 Coventry Gauge 23/9* 

11/2*4 7/6 Davy Ashmore 9/9 

wi‘ .w-asr- 1 a® 


so 

6-6 

+ I0* 2 d 6-9 
—3 2-4 

+3d 5-3 

+ 2 /- 6-6 
+ l/7l a 9-0 


11/3 6 / 4*2 Edwa 

27/IO*i 19/6 B. Ell 

20 / 10*2 l4/8 * 4 Firth 

54/7*2 42/- Guts 

434 4 27* Guta 

* 5 / 1*2 7/l*t Head 

67/6 48/* Alfre 

12 / 8*4 8 /A Inter. 

384 247 Kuila 

513 361 M.A.I 

38/- 16/9 Math! 

51/4*2 38/- Metal 

36/- 15/6 Metal 

88 68 Mitsu 

56/6 36/$ * More 

227*5 »«l Pechl 


Demag %2» 

Edwards High V. 8/6 
B. Elliott 23/1*2 

Firth Cleveland 15/- 
Guest. K. A N. 47/9 
Gutenhoffngt, H. %3I6 
Head Wrightson 7 / 10 * 2 '* 
Alfred Herbert 52/6 
Inter. Combstn. 9/4% 
Kuilager *B' Kr.247 

M.A.N. %40ft 

Mather A Platt 2l/6 
Metal Box i 41/3 
Meul Industrial 15/6 
Mitsubishi Heavy Yj 8 
Morgan Crucible 44/6 
Pecblney Pr.185 


ISg.-i .*.* l P, fr OTI C *"i i c 2 i M,rri H I inc u‘ W«rav^n.r* Smlihi Yuwclil SwoWImCo. : v»l Whit., Wald I 


A Co. Yield In 
(n) Interim since 


82 


tHE ECONOMIST JANUARY 7, 1967 


Prices, 1966*7 Ordinary 
Stock* 

High Low 


26/3 

47/- 

26/- 

X 

32/4i a 

49/6 

12/2*4 


Si 

Tfl? 

45/T*a 

?4/7i; 


18/3 

34/9 

27/6 

E" 

48/- 


QufllcMt 
Ranold Chain* 
Simon Snging. 
Skefko Swl.-B. 
Stawrtey Ind, 
John Thomson 
Tubelnvestmts. 
22/- Vickers 
37/6 Thoa W. Ward 
5 / 10*2 Wellman Eng. 


Prica. 
Jan. 4, 
1967 


34/9- 

27/10*1 

41/- 

5/i0*j 


Change Yiald, 
tinea Jan. 
Dae. 20, 4 
1966 


| Prica*, 1966-7 
High low 


Ordinary 


+9d • 
+ 6 d 

+ l' 2 <* 

+4' a d 
+ 1/4*1 
+ 3d 
+ 1/9 
+ 1/4*2 
+ 3d 
-3d 


24/71 a 19/- 

I1/9 9/2' 

34*, 22 9 « 

325 264 


* 

3 
9/9 

5?&'’ 

827, 

64 

44/- 

47*2 

30/4» a 

13/- 

17-650 

40/3 

3000 

76 

X’ 

! via, 

24/6 

13/4*2 

34/9 

•2/7*1 

34/1 '2 

167/6 

32/6 


14/6 

507, 

61 

199 

536 

l8/4*i 

i£ 

8'" 1 


«» 

25/- 

29/- 

W 1 
k: 

264 

7/10*1 

§’■ 

fS/T a 

10,305 
31/3 
I860 
60*2 
21/9 
26/3 
7/1 '2 
M /6 

!: 

105/- 

24/7' 2 


Pood. Pkarmacautlcala 

Allied Suppliari 32/- 
Aspro-Nicnolas 21/6 
An. Brit. Food* 6 / 8*4 
Amoc. Fnherias 11/9 
Avon Producu $81 

Beecham Group 29/9 
Bovril 33/6 

Brit. Cocoa 8 Ch. 36/3 
Brit. Drug Htas. 19/6 
Brooka Bond ‘B* 
Col 6 .-Palmoliva 
Col. Sugar Raf. 

Expran Dry. ‘A* 

Pitch Lovell 
Geigy 

Ganaral Poods 
Ganaral Mill*. 

Glaxo 
Heinz 
Horlkki 
Liahigs 
Motta 

Nat. Canning 
Nattle 

Procter Gambia 
Ranks-Hovi* 

Rackict & Cohn. 

Ron Group 
Schwappa* 

Smith's Crisp* 

Spi liars 
Tata & Lyla 
Unigate 
Umlavar 
Unilever N.V. 

United Biscuit* 


SA.3 00 
8/8*4 
8 / 1*1 
Fr.S.2405 
$7H, 
$60*4 
38/3 
$30*a v 
25/4"! 

33/9 

Fr.S.I9IO 

$697, 

25/- 

28/3 

8/11 *a 

12 /i 1*4 
14/3 
M/3 
25/6 
10 / 6 * 

26/6 


+ l^'a 

+» 4 d 

+3146 

+7' 2 d 

*+ 6*46 
—*4 
+016 
+ 6 d 

± 1 iV 

— 3*, 

+ 1/3 

V<s* 

+3d 

-50 

+9d 

-3„d 

+ 2*46 

+9d 

+ I0* a d 

+7*id 

+9i4d 

+9d 

+ 3/l'a 


X 

Mi, 

961 

213 

147-5 

4170 

53/- 

KT 

sr* 

495 

192 

20 /l 0 *i 

11/7*2 


130 

140 

2174 

27/- 

7/7*2 

4081 


10/1*2 

33»g 

30*4 

150 

375 

1 

JK 

28/7*1 

SI* 

31/6 
105 
44/- 
24/- 
20 
735 
138 
117*5 
3422 
38/3*4 

St 

303*4 

97 

13/10*2 

6 /IO 4 


85 

107 

1108 

18/9 

&. 


Motor*, Aircraft 
British Motor 1 2 / 0*4 

Caterpillar Tract $34*, 
r $33*4 


Cater pi ll 
Chrysler 
Citroen 
Daimler-Benz 
Dowty Group 
Dunlop Rubber 
Fiat 

Ford (B.D.R.) 
Gan. Dynamics 


Fr. 151 

%394 

16/4*2 

27/9 

L.2924 

17/4*2 

$48*4 


Gen. Mtri. (Un.) .30/- 
Goodyaar $41 

HawkerSiddeley 37/6 
Honda (E.D.R.) 33/9 

Komttcu Y.I20 

Layland Motors 45/6 
J. Lucas ’ 31/7*1 

Pfaseey Ferguson $C.23>, 
Michalin *B* Fr.735 


+5*4*5 

3 
+ 6*2 
+•/- 
-3d 
-18 
+ 3d 
-2*4 
+7'id 

+iX 
+•/- 
-2 
+7«id 
+ 1/6 

t’A 


25/1*2 18/9 


255*2 


60/3 
17 /- 
42/9 
56*4 
25/4*2 
41/9 
22/5*, 
45/9 
29*a 
73*4 
27/9 1 
66/10*2 
45/- 
24/3 u 
52/3 P 


45^10*2 

I 

26/6 

15/6 

T 

40/9 

30/4*2 

16/3 

31 /- 


Paoar A Publishing 
Bowatar Paper 47/9 

British Printing 11/9 

Bund Pulp A P. 37/3 

Crown Zeller $45*, 

Dickinson Robsn, 20 / 10*2 
Financial News 27/- 

Int. Publishing 15/10*2 
LngmnsGp. ‘A’ 38/3 

MacMillan Bl. P. $cll 

McGraw Hill — 

News of the Wld 
Read Paper 
W. M* Smith‘A’ 

Thomson Organ. 

Wiggins Teape 


13*4 
$73 

21 / 10*1 

41/9 

32/3 

17/4*2 

32/3 


-1/7*2 
+ 1/4*2 
+3d 
+3*, 

ttr 

+3d 

+3d 

-4 

+3d 

+3d 

+ 6 d 

+ 1 /- 

-l»id 


Property 

34/7*i 24/3 City Centra Prp. 
64/3 47 / 1*2 City Lon. Rl. Prp, 

28/4*2 22/6 Hammersnt 'A 
19/9 I6/7** Land Securities 

34 / 1*2 24/10*a Lon. Cty. Phold. 

jwii ** 

at at* 

44/- 33/6 


4- 7 

5- 6 

6 - 8 

6 'a 

ft 

7-2 

6*1 

12-8 


1*0 

4-6 

4- 6 

3*9 
7-1 
3 5 

5- 7 
5-4 
3 5 

5- 7 
4-6 

1- 5 
3 1 

2- 5 

4- 2 
3 9 

6- 4 
6-1 
2-3 

7- 4 
2*2 
2-9 
6-4 

5- 0 

6- 7 
5-4 
(n) 

5- 8 

7- 8 

6 - 6 
4-0 
4-0 
4-9 


8-3 

3-5 

6-0 

3- 2 

4- 6 

5- 5 
5-7 
3-2 

4 9 
2-1 

5- 4 
3-3 

6- 4 
2-9 
50 

5 0 
5-3 

V-6 


Nissan Motor 

Y.2I3 

+ 15 

3-5 

Psugaot 

Pirelli Spa 

Fr.l 19*5 
L.3829 

- 1-0 

-42 

3-8 

2-6 

Rolls-Royce 

47/10*2 

+ 1 / 1*2 

4-6 

Roots* Mtrs. ’A’ 

6/9 • 

+4*ad 

+ 3 *o 

2 4 

Rover 

13/8*4 

5 5 

Smiths Industt. 

11/7*2 

+4*id 

6-8 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%466 

+8 

2-4 

Volkswagen 

%303l 4 

-2*4 

6-6 

Volvo 

Kr.102 

-1 

3*8 

Westland 

15/1*2 

+9d 

4-9 

Wilmot-Breeden 

9/3 

+ I0*2d 

5 9 

Office Equip., 

Photo. 



Canon Camera 

Y.B 8 

-7 

3-4 

Eastman Kodak 


+ 3*2 

1-7 

Gevaert Photo 

-48 

4-2 

Gestetner ’A’ 

20/9 

+6d 

4-3 

Ilford 

Olivetti Priv. 

tSSl. 

+ 1/5*4 
-98 

2-4 

Oiafid 

20/6 

+ 3d 

5 6 

Xerox 

$206*1 

+ I J 4 

4-8 


6-3 

5- 3 

3- 4 

4- 6 

6- 3 
4-6 
6-6 
41 

1-6 

7- 3 

8 - 1 
5 6 
8-0 
6-2 



Price. Change 


Yiald, 

fr: 


24/3 

21/3 

8/6 

17/2*4 

36/6 

JiT* 

538 

292 

53/9 

79', 

29/- 

23/- 

100 s , 

569*2 

21/3 

25/3 

19/9 

25/6 

36/3 

365 

720 

49/- 

37i 4 

51/6 

24/6 

3990 

ar* 

573 

430 

X 1 

3-56 

325 

71/6 

283 

64*4 

12/9 

33/3 

23/- 

70-55 

tf: 

A 

2?/7o*2 

14/0*4 

52/- 

80*i 

119 

156 

I 6 /OI 4 

67/3 

20/10'j 


9/6 

15/6 

6/- 

10/7*2 

20/6 

8 /- 

920 

269 

150 

T 

W,i 

53*4 

410*2 
16/1*2 
19/1»J 
14/6 
17/9 
24/9 
235-5 
662 

St 

T* 

2020 

9/3 

460 

365 

307 

30/7*2 

20 ', 

2-79 

258 

51/6 

180 

47*4 

IW\ 

•5/7*2 

52-45 

25/- 

25' 4 

6/3 

13/- 

30/7*2 

JT 1 

St 

90 

115 

10/1*2 

56/4*2 

13/4'a 


Airllnoe A Shipping 

* ' " 10/3 


Anglo Nornass 
Brit A Comm. 

Cammed Laird 
Cunard 
Furness Withy 
Her tend A Wolff 
Japan Air Linas 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 45/- 
Pan-Amerlcan $53*i 
P. A O. Dafd. 

Swan, Hunter 
TWA 

Store* 

Bijenkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Sts. 

British Shoo 
Montague Burtn. 
Debennams 
Galarias Lafaytte 
Galarios Pracdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS 'A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Storej 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Rinascente 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 

Mycr Emporium 
Neckerman 
O.K. Bazaars a A' 

Printemps 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 
Textiles, Clothing 
A.K.U. FI.51 65 

Ashton Bros. 

Burlington 
Calico Printers 
Carrington A D. 

Coats. Pins. A B. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Sewing Cot. 

Snia Viscose Priv. 

Stevens, J. P. 

Teijin 

Toyo Rayon 
Viyella Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woofcombers 


10/ 
15/6 
8/7*2 
• 3/9 
23/9 
8/4*1 
Y.930 
FIs. 340 
174 


24/7*1 

jXA 

21/1*2 

17/4*2 

22/3 

VM 

$28*4 

40/1*2 

19/- 

Fr.B.2615 

9/914 

%49B 

%407 

L.358 

32/l0*i 

$21 

$A.3 18 

%278 

54/3 

Fr.180 

$44*2 

M/4% 

25/7i 2 

17/3 


27/- 

S2/ 7 a 

6/5*4 

X ' 1 

M"' 

at 

Y .97 
Y.l 16 
10/10*2 
56/6 
13/7*2 


ii/* 1 

±£p* 

-28 

+2 

-6d 

±7J; d 

-1 

+6d 

+ 6d 
+ 1/9 

±! 6 4 '* 

-1 

+ •/- 

+ 3d 
- 85 
+2*4d 
+ 16 
+ 12 
-10-75 
+ l'id 
+ 7, 

+0 08 

+ 12 

- + ; /3 

• + a 

f3d 

+6d 

-115 

+ 1 


7-7 • 

6- 9 

7- 2 

84 

3-2 


+ 1 /- 
4 7'jd 

i!/- 

-I 

+ l«ad 

--1 * a d 

+3d 


6-2 

II 

8-1 

7-9 

14 

3 9 

J'r 

n 

00 

2-1 

2- 9 

4- 0 

5- 3 

4- 1 
7-2 

5- 6 

3- 4 

3- 7 
18 

4 8 

4- 8 

SO 

4- 6 
2-4 
2 7 
2 8 

5 4 

5- 8 

6- 9 
<n) 

4- 3 
12-4 

7- 1 
7-6 

7 3 

8 I 
(3 5) 

5- 6 

6- 2 

5- 2 

6- 9 
6-3 
(0 3 


79/6 

62/6 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

72/- 


5-5 

7/10*2 

15/1^2 

60/6 

Carreras ’B’ 

d/l'i 

-2> 4 d 

10-9 

31/6 

75/3 

Gallaher 

Imperial Tobacco 


— 4* 2 d 

-l/l'2 

VI 

60/- 

47/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllitlea/Rells 

99/- 

$C.56*4 

+ »/- 

3-3 

681, 

51*4 

Canadian Pacific 

+ *l 

7*2 

708 

592 

Chubu 

Y.693 

+ 12 

710 

699 

Chugoku 

Y.7I0 

+9 

70 

433, 

2530 

207% 

Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

832*1 

Pr.B.2170 

+ 1 

5-5 

5-6 

1886 

I486 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I498 

-2 

6-7 

735 

685 

Kansai Elec. P. 

Y.700 

+2 

7*1 

235 

180 

Noysk Hydro. 

%ieo 

-3 

50 

470 

333 

R.W.E. 

%388*2 

+ 12 

4-1 

115 

90 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.l IS 

+3 

5-2 

I 28/6 

20/4*2 

Alliance Trust 

23/6 

XW 

4-5 

’ 58/3 

43/- 

B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. 

44/3 

7-9 

17/6 

11/4*2 

British Assets 

13/- 

+3d 

4-5 


Prices, 

1966-7 

Ordinary 
- Beetles 14 

Price. 

Change 

sfnpe* 

Ded.20, 

I960 

Yi.ld, 

W ‘ 


V 

:r- 

, (jp 

19/6 

•9/6- 

Cable A Wieas 

*4/41-, 

+3d 

. 4.1 

37/3 

25/3 

Industrial A Gen. 29/6 

tw 

4-9 

196 

199 

intarunle 

W.I60 

5*6 

230 

185-5 

Robaco 

n.i92 

+ 1*3 

4*8 

184 

163 

Rolinco 

Miscellaneous 

PI.169-3 

+2-1 

0*7 

612 

319 


Fr. 330 

—20 

2-6 

15/- 

IO/7*i 

ll/7*i 

+9d - 

4*7 

31/9*2 

22/7*2 

William Bpird 

?7/To*2 

+ l»2d 

8*7 

23/- 

16/7*2 

Bookers 

9-5 

39/1*2 

& 

British Match 

28/6 

+6d 

7-9 

10/2*4 

15/9 

British Oxygen 
British Rope, 

tfitt 

+33 4 

+64 

7*2 

6-4 

II/W 4 

*v\ 

7/6 

23/- 

Cope Allman 

Dp La Rue 


-3d 
+ i/Ha 

W 

42/3 

35/3 

Dalfecy 

39/1*2 

+2/3 

6 1 

58/6 

92/9 

Hays Wharf 

44/6 

-3d 

(5‘8) 

M5/- 

94/- 

Hudson’s Bay 

105/3 

+9d 

3-7 

39/6 

29/4*a 

Inchcapa 

31/9 

+9d 

7-I 

109 

90 

C. Itoh 

Y.102 

+ 3 

5-9 

102/6 

75/- 

Johnson Matthey 

92/6* 

t¥t 

4-5 

85 

5?»t 

Litton Industries 

$8l3 4 

aea 

84 

63 

Minneta M. A M. 

b 

-33, 

1-5 

217 

152 

Mitsui 

-6 

4-2 

70/- 

42/3 

Radiation 

46/6 

+ 1/9 


?3/IO« 2 

9/10*2 

Sears ‘A’ 

l7/7»i • +3d 

7-1 

I 6 /IC 2 

M/OJ 4 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

12/3 

+ l*id 

6-5 

24/3 

l8/4 * 2 

19/6 

+ l'id 

61 

703, 

96*, 

Union Carbide 

$49*, 

+ 3 a 

4-1 

11/9 

5/7*2 

United Glass 

6 /llj 

(n) 

26/6 

•5/7*2 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

18/7*2 

+ 7*jd 

7 5 

627 

475 

Aquitaine 

Fr.584 

- 15 

19 

80/6 

57/10*1 

Brit. Petroleum 

65/- 


61 

70/6 

50/6 

Burmah Oil 

55/- 

+9d 

5 4 

210 

153-5 

Cie. Petroles 

Fr.161-9 

+ 1-4 

3 5 

607, 

487, 

Gulf Oil 

$58*4 

-2 

3 8 

491; 

M40 

Mobil Oil 

$453, 


4-0 

2012 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.1448 

-40 

6-2 

<.ia«j 2 

£133, 

Royal Dutch 

£147, 

-- S I4 

4-2 

42/9 

34/3 

Shell Transport 

36/9 

4 •/• *2 

<n) 

85 < 4 

56 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$60 

-1 

4 2 

54*, 

42 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$47*, 

- I s a 

3 6 

84 

597, 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

$627, 

+ •', 

5-2 

823< 

6 M 4 

Texaco Inc. 

$69U 

4', 

3-8 



Gold Mines-—Financo 



n l~ 

6 h 

Ashanti 

• 0/4*2 


14-4 

115/- 

77/6 

OFSIT 

85/7*2 

+ I/I04 

7-6 

£22 

£14*, 

Anglo-American 

£•6114 

4-0 

28/6 

19/6 

Charter Cons. 

21/3 

+ 6 d 

5-5 

120/3 

100 /- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

106/10*2 

+f/3 

5 2 

127/6 

83/9 

General Mining 

92/6 

+6/3 

7-7 

190/7*2 

136/10*2 J’burg. Cons. 

77/3 Unipn Corpn. 

171/3 

+ 4/1*2 

3-8 

• 15/- 

83/9 

+ 2/6 

50 



Mine* A Metals 



46 

25S 

Alcan Alumin. 

SC.295, 

~ 3 , 


65*, 

34>, 

Amer. Met. Clim 

$43*4 

-35, 

4-4 

l6/7»2 

8/6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

9/1*2 

— 1 *jd 

24-6 

106*2 

653, 

Anaconda 

$803 4 

+ •3, 

6-8 

25/l* 2 

16/- 

C.A.S.T. 

•9/7*2 

+ 3d 

13-1 

£13*14 

£8*1,4 

De Beers Defd. 

£M*, 

+ 3 S 

4-5 

113 

80 

Falconbridge 

$C.B63 4 

+ *8 

... 

100*4 

74 

Inter. Nickel 

$85 j 4 

+ *4 

... 

96*4 

285, 

Kennecott 

$383i 

11 / 10*2 

+2 

5-2 

14/9 

7/3 

Lonrho 

-4*id 

9-5 

37/6 

31/- 

Mount Isa 

33/9 

+ 6 d 

(2-4) 

13/6 

9/6 

Pillar Holdings 


— I* 2 d 

6-2 

66 

39*2 

Reynolds Metals 

- 1*2 

1*8 

41/- 

29/7i 2 

R.T.Z. 

38/6 

-3d 

4-5 

57/6 

27/- 

Rhokana 

31/9 


2 Jf -0 

115/- 

43/9 

Roan Sel. Trust 

53/- 

- 2 /- 

13-41) 

74/6 

54/6 

Selection Trust 

56/- 

+ 6 d 

5-8 

934 

450 

Union Mimere 

Fr.B.512 

+29 

3-9 

85/- 

37/6 

Zambia, Ang Am 

Plantations, Etc 

44/- 

+ •/- 

22-7/1 

57/6 

44/6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

49/- 

+ •/- 

163 

33/- 

24/- 

Guthrie 

31/1*2 

+3 3 4 d 

12-8 

3/10*2 

2 / 10*1 

Highlnds. A Low. 

3/5*4 

+ H*d 

121 

2/9 

2 /- 

Plantation Hldgs. 

2 / 8*4 


13-0 


Money Market Indicators 

Three-monthi Treasury bill rate In London again 
fell on the last Friday of the year, down to just 
over 6^ per cent from 6} per cent at the beginning 
of December. The authorities reacted by forcing 
some discount houses to borrow at Bank rate for 
the full week. The important margin on covered 
swaps of three-months Euro-dollars and U.K. local 
authority loans widened in New York's favour. 


Treasury I 


I Tender* 


Amount 
(£ mn) Applied rate 


Offered for 


91-Day 
Average 


Allotment 


Nov. 


Dec' 


91-Day 


a 

d. 

°/i 

180-0 

372-6 

MO 

5-08 

20 

160-0 

314-5 

134 M 24 

10 

160 0 

344-9 

133 

3-12 

49 

150 0 

339-2 

132 

6-97 

40 

ISO 0 

302-2 

132 

3 46 

15 

150 0 

283-3 

130 

3-21 

66 

150 0 

296-a 

130 

5-40 

15 

150-0 

380-9 

130 

6-81 

35 

1500 

276-2 

132 10-20 

22 

150-0 

279'9 

134 

9-04 

21 

160-0 

306-3 

134 

6 56 

jl 

I7D-0 

JM-3 

'S 4 

0-5fL* 

% 

170-0 

322*'6 

132 

6-4+ 

,4S, 

170-0 

392-6 

132 

1-79 

{ 2r 

ITO-O 

327 6 

l3 

6*57 


:ember 30th, tenders for 91 -day bilk, i 


Tender 
Allotted Issue 
at Max. Out- 
Rate 4 ' standing' 


2,400 0 


Date of 
Tender 

1965 
Dec. 31 

1966 

Sept 30 
Oct. 7 
14 
21 
28 
S 
II 
IB 
25 

l 

: J! 

6n &ec< 

secured 49 per cent, higher tenders being allotted to full, 
The offer for this week was for CtSO minted' 9J-dtf bJHfc 



Key Money and Arbitrage 
London: January 4 

Bank Rate: % 

(from 6%, 14/7/66) 7 

Deposit rates: 

7 days’ notice: 

Clearing banks 5 

Discount houses 5*4 

Local authorities 7*g 

3 month s’ fixed: 

Local authorities 7|g-7 9 i, 

Finance houses 7V7*i 

Call rnonoy: 

Clearing banks’ 
minimum 51, 

Day-to-day Spread 5 5 ,-6S, 

Market dUcotint rotes 
(3 months*): 

Treasury bilk 6*7 32 

Bank bilk _ £|T ,4 


Fine trade bills 


7 days’ notice 
3 months’ 


6*4 

6>. 


Rates 

Euro-aterling deposits 

fin Paris): % 

2 days’ notice 7*4 

3 mortthi’ 7 3 , 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills: 

December 28 
January 4 
Market paper: 

Bank bilk 
Certs, of dhposit 
Sterling 
Spot rate 
Fcdlward discount 
(3 months’): 

Forward cover 
(3 months’): 

Aitaual Int. Cost _ 

Investment Currency: 
Investment $ 22*4% prsm. 
Security £ *i«c. disc 


4-75 

4- 82 

5- 50 
5-70 

$2-7919 

*2 cents 

M 31°/o 


Covered ArbitragfO Margin* 

Showing theldHfereirtWs in rates on the particular CIS assets, 
adjusted fofm cost of forward sxchang* cdyar. 

. 5 , W fivOiir of * 4 . 

‘ J . Ust wssfk k / 0 This weak % 

scr:;. 

•ig 1 London ' *n 
















All Our Future 

The Flowden report on Britain’s 
primary schools shows how the 
children’s future—and the 
nation’s—could be brightened. It 
is, of course, a question of 
money, page iio. 


Help / For Aid 


Rise in the Gold Price? 

How should Britain respond to 
recent kites from Pari* advocat¬ 
ing a rise in the world price of 
gold ? And is there a danger 
that France might leave the 
international gold pool, in order 
to try ta force the rest of the 
world’s hand? page 144 . 



The hast is Blood Red 

Chairman Mao and the Red 
Guards have started the big 
push against their party 
opponents, but whhout a 
breakthrough yet, jrage, 100. 
Who’s who in the struggle, page 
101. The upheaval gives the Rus¬ 
sians a splendid chance to re¬ 
assert their primacy in the com¬ 
munist world, page 103. And it 
marks the beginning of the end 
of the revolutionary road that 
begau in 17S9 in Paris, page 99. 


America’s Tax Proposals 

President Johnson’s request for 
a tax increase suggests an 
emerging trend, all over the 
world, for rather tighter budgets 
but rather lower interest rates. 
Is this really in the interests of 
either America or Britain? page 
103. The first moves of his new, 
more conservative Congress 
show that the old coalition of 
northern and southern re¬ 
actionaries may, in any case, 
once more be able to frustrate 
President Johnson, page 125. 



On the Yemen Hook 


Mr Bottomley’s first report on There is ho easy retreat for the 
British did to the world’s poor is Egyptians from Yemen—even if 
a woolly thing, page 108 . they wanted to go, page 107 . 


they wanted to go, page 107 . 
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Letters 


University Fees 

Sir —It seems to me that your article “Re¬ 
turn to Charges ” (December 31st) is contra¬ 
dictory. On the one hand you support the 
proposed trebling of fees for non-British 
students and a few lines later you write of 
die enormous benefit of the internationalisa¬ 
tion of British universities. You also assume 
that most overseas students have grants which 
will be automatically adjusted to meet the 
increased fees. 

I teach in a London technical college with 
quite a high proportion of overseas students. 
While some have grants, many are private 
students whose parents will have to pay the 
higher fees, and not all of them are rich. 
One student told me he worked in the even¬ 
ings as a waiter to supplement what his 
parents were able to afford to send him, and 
people like him would obviously find the 
door to higher education in this country 
closed if the fees were trebled. Even those 
on grants often find it difficult to make ends 
meet, and their grants are often inadequate 
as they have to pay more for items like rent 
than English students. 

Surely, Sir, the effect of this very great 
proposed increase in fees for overseas 
students will not be simply a change in the 
form which overseas aid takes, but the limit¬ 
ing of overseas students to those lucky 
enough to get a grant or the children of the 
rich who can come as private students. The 
Immigration Act has already virtually stopped 
the student with initiative but no means from 
coming in and learning while working to earn 
his keep. This new measure will similarly 
restrict persons of modest means who believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that they receive a better 
education in Britain than in their own 
country. Surely this cannot be right at a 
time when the need is to increase opportuni¬ 
ties—not reduce them.—Yours faithfully, 
London , N8 K. K. Dutt 

Opus Dei 

Sir—1 publish “ The Way,” an English 
version of Monsignor Escrivi de Balaguer’s 
Camino which was so severely handled in 
your article on Opus Dei (January 7th). 

I think it is basically unfair to report only 
the criticism which this book has received 
from a handful of Catholic writers and not 
also to mention its wide acceptance among 
Christians of many Churches as a valuable 
contribution to spiritual literature. 

“ The Way ” is not a theology text and no 
one should expect to find in it a systematic 
exposition of doctrine. It is of course open 
to a variety of interpretations but I do not 
see how any sensible reader could take it as 
a semi-political tract; conceivably a judicious 
marking of passages could prove the naivety 
of the New Testament. 

To the best of my knowledge, the reference 
to “ Year One of Victory ” in early editions 
of Camino was made not at the author’s wish 
but in civil obedience to a rather Napoleon- 
esque edict of Franco which applied to all 
Spain at that time.—Yours 
Michael Adams 
Managing Director, 
Scepter Publishers Limited 


Sir— All that you said of Opus Dei is true; 
but there is also another side to the story. 

Having been in the 15 th and x6th centuries 
a major economic, political and military, 
power, Spain experienced centuries of decline 
and humiliation, as a consequence of its 
quixotic (and Catholic) contempt for the 
earthly disciplines of good management. 

Opus Dei can be seen as the reform of this 
state of affairs. In a sense, EscrivA de 
Balaguer is the Wesley of Spain, the apostle 
of the spiritual value of economic or social 
achievement; L6pez Rod6 will perhaps 
become its Gladstone; and all the efficient 
Opus Dei managers or civil servants are akin 
to these devoted agents of economic and 
social change that built the power of England 
in past centuries. 

The historic meaning of Opus Dei is the 
reconciliation between hidalgo tradition and 
economic responsibility and endeavour. The 
Spanish “ miracle ” is their achievement. And 
whatever happens in the future, I can bet 
that they will be remembered by all Spaniards 
as the men who drove their country out of 
backwardness, along the way of economic, 
social and national promotion.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, O. Gelinier 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, France 


The Press and the Unions 

Sir— In commenting (January 7th) on the 
difficulties encountered in our Hemel Hemp¬ 
stead development and comparing them with 
those encountered by the International 
Publishing Corporation at Southwark, you 
state, “ The subsequent agreement [at South¬ 
wark] was based on a sharing out of work 
on lines proposed by the I PCs management. 

. . . whereas Thomson’s refuse to do 
what they regard as the union’s dirty work 
for them.” 

The implication of this statement—that 
the Thomson Organisation has been so un¬ 
mindful of its managerial responsibilities as 
to make no attempt to find a solution 
acceptable to all parties concerned—is totally 
untrue, and the allegation, though it has been 
made elsewhere, is out of place in so re¬ 
sponsible a publication as The Economist. 
For all that the Hemel Hempstead problem 
is essentially an inter-union one, the 
Thomson Organisation has spared no effort 
to devise a formula for realistic manning of 
the presses which would be acceptable to the 
two unions concerned, and during the past 
few weeks particularly has been in almost 
continuous negotiation with both of them. 
Indeed, it has itself suggested rto less than 
five different formulae, the acceptance of any 
single one of which by both unions would 
have solved the problem immediately.-^- 
Yours faithfully* James M. Coltart 

Deputy Chairman and Managing Director, 
The Thomson Organisation Limited 
London, WCi 

Polish Industry 

Sir— In your article “ If the Poles were more* 
Polish, what couldn’t they do now?” (January 
7th) you said that the Polish industrial pro¬ 
duction fell between 1913 and 1938, which 
shows that Poland’s experience of capitalism 
was atrocious. Whatever the words may 
mean, the actual reasons for the fall are easy 
to identify. The most important dne was that 
the highly industrialised central Poland 
(which had constituted 4 province of Tsarist 
Russia) was attuned to the colossal Russian 
market, from which it was, cut off by the 
19*4-18 war and which subsequently entirely 


vanished under die impact of the revolution. 
For a quarter of a century prior to that war* 
the industrial development there was spec¬ 
tacular. Therefore it was the change in the 
political conditions which was responsible for 
putting this development in a reverse gear. 
It was just as if the Swiss watch industry 
were cut off from the outlets abroad and had 
to rely on its home market. Similar tenden¬ 
cies—on a smaller scale—could be observed 
in the Baltic states when they lost the 
Russian market.—Yours faithfully, 

London , NW3 S. J. Konorski 

Election Pledges 

Sir— I notice that you state (January 7th) 
that “only the very naive, or die very 
malicious, take any party’s elecdop manifesto 
seriously these days.” I cannot answer for 
the Labour Party* whose record of broken 
pledges at two elections is disturbing, but I 
can assure you that this observation does not 
apply to the Conservative Party. The 1959 
Conservative election manifesto contained 
ninety-two specific pledges. Ninety-one of 
these were fulfilled. The ninety-second 
(relating to the building of a new Cunard 
liner) was delayed by changing circumstances. 
—Yours faithfully, John Boyd-Carpentbr 
House of Commons, SWi 


Management Education 

Sir —I think it is important that readers 
should know that the writer of l< Henley 
Analysis ” (January 7th) was basing himself 
upon a discussion round the analysis, not on 
the analysis itself. In that discussion, a refer¬ 
ence was made to the proposition that “ the 
man who was originally uneasy about hi9 
progress in his job, and his relationship with 
his organisation, would tend to benefit most ” 
from a course, but this was referring not to 
our analysis but to a conclusion reached in a 
study of an American management develop¬ 
ment programme. It is incidentally not the 
conclusion which we have reached in our 
own work at the Administrative Staff College. 
—Yours faithfully, J, P. Martin-Bates 

Hie Administrative Staff College 
Henley-on-Thames , Oxfordshire. 


Drunken Drivers 

Sir—I t must have been an ignorant Scots¬ 
man who, according to Mr Barwise (Letters, 
January 7th), remarked “ that if they did not 
have majority verdicts it would be almost 
impossible to get a conviction for drunken 
driving in Scotland.” Most drunk driving 
cases are dealt With by the Sheriff (a full¬ 
time judge) without a jury and the fact that 
most people charged with this offence plead 
guilty has little or nothing to do with 
majority verdicts.—Yours faithfully, 
Aberdeen Robin MacCormick 

* 

STD Charges 

Sir—I seem to remember in the not-too- 
distant past we were told that the introduc¬ 
tion of the STD telephone system would not 
only be more efficient but also much cheaper 
at the basic rate of 3d. per local call. This 
didn’t last long, did itl 
The promise of increased efficiency could 
be taken with a pinch of salt, but once again 
it is the public who are being “ taken ” when 
the charge is raised by 100 per cent to 6d.-~ 
Yours faithfully, Ian Holms 

London , SW7 - 
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Actuary 

• thb a.a. mutual insurance association limited, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
invites applicants for the position of Actuary to its subsidiary company, The 
Dominion Company of South Africa Limited. The position requires management 
ability, a good technical knowledge and a progressive outlook together with the 
ability to handle Life Assurance problems on a practical basis. 

w' 

• applicants must be Fellows of either the Institute or Faculty and the preferred 
age group is 35 to 45 years. A minimum of five years’ experience since qualifying 
is desirable. 

• an attractive salary is offered together with scope for advancement. Staff 
benefits include a free use of a Company motor car, annual bonus, a guaranteed 
minimum pension of 50 per cent, a widow’s pension, housing scheme, medical aid, 
free personal accident cover, generous leave provisions and congenial working 
conditions. First class passages to Johannesburg will be paid for successful 
applicant and family. 

Applications in writing which will be treated in strict confidence, should be 
submitted to the General Manager, P.O. Box 9595, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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A Xeroduplicator 
works direct from originals 


That's right. 

No stencils, no masters. Like a copier. 

In fact, in die range of 5 to 50 copies, a Xeroduplicator gives the 
advantages of both a copier and a duplicator. One machine instead 
of two. 

Take any original document. Put it on direct. Select the number of 
copies you want. Press a button. And out coipe. perfect black-and- 
white copies as ordered. 

Just like a copier. 

But. . . the copies get cheaper as they come. With copy numbci 4 
the unit-cost halves. At number 11 it halves again. 

That is duplicator economy. . t 

And without the usual time and money spent on making masters or 
stencils. (Qr stocking special paper or messy wet chdmteiufs. Or on 
inking up, testing, and removing bad copies.) 

Convenience and economy. That’s Xeroduplication. 

The 420 is the first Xeroduplicator of a range by Rank Xerox*. It 
coutd sblve all the medium-run reproduction problems your business 

may produce. • Xerox i* m neui!»tcml trade mark of Rank Xerox Limited 


Rink Xerox Limited. Rank Xerox House. 338 
Euston Rd.. London N.VV.1. Tel: 01-387-1244. 

I wduld like to know more about Xerpduplicatlng. 
Name . 


Corrinlrv/ irvl \(\ in' ,* 



Tf»l No 



RANK 


XEROX 


L I M t T « * 


A DIVISION WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 
JOINTLY OWNED WITH XEROX CORPORATION 
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HOW BRITISH INDUSTRY BOOSTS PRODUCTIVITY 

with automation by LDEP 


Shoe Warehouse uses 
LDEP automation 

A combination of automatic control and 
closed-circuit television is providing 
maximum-efficiency storage and dis¬ 
tribution in the Leicester warehouse of 
a major shoe manufacturer. The ware¬ 
house is equipped with a large-scale 
overhead-conveyor installation, con¬ 
trolled by an all-solid-state ldep 



automation system. With its more than 
700 ldep logic modules, this system is 
an excellent example of how standar¬ 
dised design has made ldep modules 
ideal for a wide variety of industrial- 
automation applications. The system 
includes memory units which retain a 
complete picture of the status of the 
warehouse. For monitoring purposes, 
this status is displayed on illuminated 
mimic diagrams in the control rooms. 
The warehouse is probably the largest 
establishment of its kind in Britain, 
with approximately 500,000 square feet 
of floorspace and a capacity of 15,000 
pairs of shoes per day. Result: another 
automation record for ldep. 

Chemical Plant uses 
LDEP automation 

In many chemical processes, one of the 
most expensive ingredients is electricity. 
The price of industrial electricity is 
determined by (1) the total energy used 
and (2) the most energy used during 
any \-hour period. To control the 
latter, a large synthetic-fibres producer 
in County Durham uses an ldep 
maximum demand system. Maximum 
demand is ordinarily expressed as so 
many kilowatt-hours during so many 


minute^ (the ‘period’). Here’s how the 
ldep system makes certain that a 
specified maximum demand is never 
exceeded. First it monitors the kilowatt- 
hours as they’re consumed. Next it 
computes how many kilowatt-hours 
are still available during the current 
period, in view of the specified maxi¬ 
mum demand. Then it continuously 
computes the heaviest permissible 
plant load (Kw.) to meet the maximum 
demand target (load equals kilowatt- 
hours divided by time). Finally, if 
necessary, it switches off part of the 
load accordingly. The system’s ultimate 
success required knowing automation 
and understanding industrial problems. 
ldep industrial-automation specialists 
do, both. 


High-Speed Forge 
uses 

LDEP automation 


It’s old hat to note that automation 
leads to greater productivity, but cer¬ 
tain examples are spectacular. Take 
this one: an 800-ton hydraulic press 



whose output per man-shift was 
doubled . (This example is also interest¬ 
ing because it involved collaboration by 
three members of the Metal Industries 
Group, with ldep assisted by Towler 
and bhi on the pump and switchgear 
sides, respectively). Heart of the instal¬ 
lation is the ldep automatic thickness- 
control system. Made up from bdep’s 
standard fully-transistorised plug-in 
logic modules, this system measures 
press position to within a fraction of a 
millimetre in a stroke of 8£ feet, using 
12-digit binary coding. The downward 
travel of the press is automatically 



reversed when the preselected thickness 
of the ingot is achieved. A semi¬ 
automatic ingot manipulator is con¬ 
trolled by a second ldep digital system 
in synchronism with the operation of 
the fprging press itself. A look at the 
total picture indicates that ldep has 
automated more steel forging equip¬ 
ment than anyone else in Britain. 

Get to know ldep, the industrial- 
automation specialists who are helping 
to boost productivity all over Britain— 
overseas too. For more ldep case 
histories, naming names and spelling 
out technical details, please write on 
your company letterhead tq Automation 
Systems Division, Lancashire Dynamo 
Electronic Products Limited, Rugeley, 
Staffs. Telephone: Rugeley 3271 &2151. 
Telex: 36135. 


LDEP 



IA4M 
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“How soon 


can you come 
to the USA?” 


U.S. business and professional men invite you 

to come and talk shop.We have a lot of exciting new ideas 

to talk about. Ours and yours. 


We welcome you 1967 is a great year 

to visit the USA. There are important international 
exhibitions and conventions taking place, devoted to 
almost every business and profession. So come on over. 

We know you’ll see much that can add to your 
knowledge, open new vista9, help you improve efficiency, 
give you a new insight into old problems. And you can 
help us too. 

Come and study U.S. business and marketing 
methods. See the latest industrial techniques. See new 
products and processes. Make invaluable personal 
contacts. Talk to men in your profession. Meet with 
their professional organisations. 


The United States Travel Service can help you. 
The coupon below will bring you a list of USA conven¬ 
tions and exhibitions that will interest you. The U.S.T.S. 
can also list appropriate business, industrial or profess¬ 
ional organisations for you to contact, and can help in 
many other ways to plan your trip. 

The latest currency regulations provide up to 
£20 per day (up to £1,200 per trip) in expenses on 
approved business or professional travel. This is in 
addition to any transportation expenses paid for in 
sterling. 



A few of the international conventions scheduled 
for the USA in 1987 


Super Market Institute. Chicago. 
May 7-10 

Electronic Industry Meeting A Show. 

Chicago. June 16-21 

American Optometric Association. 

Portland. June 27-30 

New York Gift Show. New York. 

August 13-17 

Western Electronic Show and 
Convention. San Francisco. 

August 22-25 

Instrument Soc. of America** Annual 
Instrument Automation Conference 
A Exhibition. Chicago. Sept. 11-14 


Public Works Congress A Equipment 
Show. Boston. October 1-4 
National Hardware Show. New York. 
October 9-12 

American Bakert Association. 
Atlantic City. October 7*15 
American Society for Metals Meeting 
A Exposition. Cleveland. 

October 16-19 

Notional Electronic* Conference. 
Chicago. October 23-25 
American Institute Aeronautics A 
Astronautics Annual Meeting and 
Technical Demonstration. Anaheim. 
October 23*27 


To: United States Travel Service, Dept. E. 1 
10, Vigo Street, London W.l. Tel: REGent 6609 

Please send me additional business travel information on the USA » 
If you would like special information about the import qf 
American goods please tick here | | 


Address 


Business or Profession 



“Let's get together!" 


CVS/OA-S9 
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IMPORTANT POINTS 
abort 


for the responsible 
motorist 


I The Provincial is the first company 
to introduce a policy at a net premium 
which does not change even if you 
have a claim. We will gladly send you 
details of "The Mature Motorists 
Net Premium Policy". 

2 Our magazine 'Cover' sets out in 
detail our thinking behind this 
innovation and deals with many 
controversial aspects of motor 
insurance. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Ask your secretary to mail 
this coupon to us today. 

PROHNGUL INSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITED 

STRAMONGATE 

KENDAL 

WESTMORLAND 


A MEMBER OF THE BRITISH INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Please send me details of 
"The Mature Motorists Net Premium Policy " 
and a copy of Cover No. 47 



E 


5,000 catchy 
answers to one 

basic problem 

(Hero are some of them) 



^ -v, v, , 

* a . 



Whenerer there’s a problem of connection you’ll find Oarr 
Fastenersooming up with the answer. Currently they’re working 
on 5,000 different answers and producing a total ot 25 million 
parts a week. Host of them an small and simple, bat what they 
lack in inches they make op for in ingenuity — so don’t under¬ 
estimate them. In fact yon’ll find them in anything from toys 
to furniture, from cars to electronic equipment. Yon could 
probably make use of them yourself. 


CARR m 

, t 

the firm with the best connections 


Stftpfeford, Nottingham Telephone Sandiacre 2661 
Sale! offices: Wembley, Birmingham, Sale, Glasgow 


■- 


i 
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PUT A S0EK IN IT... 



Put anything in you like: 
that's your affair. 

But when it comes 
to putting something on it ' 
make that our affair. 

We have been designing and 
manufacturing the world's most 
advanced labelling machines 
for a good many years. 

No matter what your labelling 
application—paper, foil or 
heatfix labels onto containers 
in glass, metal, cardboard or 
plastic, from tiny phials to 
gallon jugs-somewhere among 
the ninety six variations of 
our four basic machines is a 
model that will do the job 
speedily, efficiently and 
economically. No wonder 
Banks labelling machines are 
at work round the clock; in 
seventy five countries. 

No, we wouldn't dream of 
telling you what to put in your 
bottles. Putting things into 
bottles is your business. 

Putting things onto bottles is 
ours. For that job you can 
bank on Banks. 


BANKS 


labelling machines 



Morgan Fairest Limited, fairway works, Carlisle street, Sheffield, 4 , England 

Tel Sheffield 28751 (6 lines) Telex 54-230 Sheffld. Grams Fairway, Sheffield 4 (Telex) 
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Me accept! 

Every construction job is a challenge — to skill, ingenuity, and foresight. A hotel 
•package deal’, for instance. From the initial site survey to the completed building 
fully-furnished and equipped.* ‘Quality and Craftsmanship* is our battle cry. We 11 
enter the lists with anyone. Care to fling down the gauntlet? 

Challenge us for ANY type of construction, anywhere in the world, above grfiund 
or underground. We’ll accept: - 


Cementation 


CIVIL, BUILDING AND MINING CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


v . Enquiries should be addressed to: The Sales Director, The CementationCompany 
, JtCementation House, 681 Mitcham Hoad, Croydon, Surrey, England. Tel: Thornton H 
-folk . Cables: Grouting Croydon. Telex 23236 


Limited, 
eath 6955 


•Both the Royal Teheran Hilton and the Tunis Hilton were Cementation ’package deala*. 
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the sites 

the labour force 

the housing 

the communications 

the space 

the finance 

are all here in 


Make County Durham the 
location for your new factory. 
Three new towns; good local 
recruitment potential from 
600,000 workers; excellent 
housing facilities at prices 
well below the national 
average; good communica¬ 
tions by land, sea and air to 




all major regions. 

For details of these unrivalled 
opportunities for industrial 
development, including 
particulars of government 
assistance, loans and grants, 
apply to the County Planning 
Officer. 
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mranunoMi dude i 

ACCRA 1-19 FEBRUARY 1967 _ 

Trade opportunities in Ghana 


1 

I 


The GHANA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR offers 
international traders an unprecedented opportunity of 
exploring trade and investment opportunities in GHANA. 

The Fair can open up to you an enormous opportunity 
for goods such as agricultural machinery and specialised 
industrial plant The Fair site is about ± mile away from 
luxurious, sandy white beaches, and only 3 miles 
from the centre of Accra. We're not suggesting that 
you mix business with pleasure, but you'll be 
ideally situated if you want to relax for a few hours... 

0 Import Licences will be issued to cover business transacted 
at the Fair. 

% Seminars on African Development will be held in Accra during 
the Fair. They will be attended by experts from all over Africa. 

0 One million visitors to the Fair are expected from Ghana, 

Africa and the rest of the world. 

Ghana is rapidly developing into the commercial centre of West Africa. 

It will pay to exhibit your products at the Ghana International Trade Fair 1967. 

For,detailed information please contact: 

GHANA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 

MINISTRY OF TRADE, P.O. BOX M.47, ACCRA, GHANA* 
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The Last Revolution 


I i is not just China that is stretched out under Chairman 
Mao’s knife. So are two centuries of modern history. 
What has been happening in China since the summer is the 
end of the road that started in Paris in 1789* Wc are seeing 
the last stages of the revolutionary cycle that began in France, 
was checked in central Europe in 1848, and picked up impetus 
again in Russia in 1917. It continued its eastward march in 
1949, when it reached China, and it is in China that it finally 
seems to be working itself out. The ideas behind the social 
revolutions of the past two hundred years have changed their 
shape as the centre of the storm has moved steadily eastwards. 
The revolutionary doctrine first picked up marxism, and now 
Mao Tse-tung’s reinterpretation of marxism. But the 
assumption that has been shared by all revolutionaries through¬ 
out the whole period has been their belief that a radical act 
of violence will burst open the door to a better society: that 
the way to a juster form of government necessarily lies over 
the exploded ruins of the old order. It is this belief that 
Chairman Mao has now finally and perhaps decisively put in 
doubt. 

He has put it in doubt by ramming it through to its logical 
conclusion ; and the result has struck most people as pre¬ 
posterous. China has been in upheaval for the past year 
because Mao Tse-tung has decided that one revolution isn’t 
enough to do the trick. What is needed, and what he has 
set himself to achieve, is perpetual revolution—to be precise, 
a regular succession of upheavals, following each other at 
intervals of a generation or less. He believes that nothing 
short of this wiH keep the original revolutionary impetus alive. 

In one sense he may be right. He can point to Russia and 
eastern Europe, where a new communist 61 ite is already 
emerging, and where this new 61 ite is finding it necessary to 
experiment, in economics and foreign policy, with ideas that 
would have been rejected out of hand by the men of 1917. 
Indeed, Mao might have been even more scathing than he 
has been. He might have said that with one or two excep¬ 
tions, like Jugoslavia, the communist governments of Europe 
are now quite astonishingly conservative. The men who run 
these countries are conservative precisely because they are 
the heirs of a revolution. The more completely you sweep 
aside the old system and replace it with a new one, the more 
protective you feel about what you have cheated, and the 
harder it is to contemplate major amendments tp it. Politicians 
in democratic countries, who are used to the idea of politics 


as a business of constant patching and mending, never get 
into quite the same frame of mind. This is why Mr Brezhnev 
and Mr Kosygin have proved to be such very cautious men 
since 1964. Theirs is the conservatism of the revolutionaiy 
who has arrived. 

Mao has seen what is happening, and he is trying to prevent 
it happening in China too. He has organised the Red Guardi 
to give the new generation in China—and the backsliders 
among the older men—a taste of the fire he felt in Yenan hi 
the 1930s. He may yet bring it off, though the Oddi are 
against him. But, win or lose, he has punched a hole through 
the attractiveness of the revolutionary idea. Prom how on, 
one of the favourite assumptions of radical thinking is going 
to look a great deal less convincing than it has looked since 
1789. 

If he does pull it off—if the cultural revolution crushes its 
opponents and the spirit of Yenan gets its second wind^Mao 
can hand over power to a successor who shares his beliefs. 
But that successor, Lin Piao or whoever he turns out to be, 
will almost certainly be the last leader of China who will risk 
an adventure like this. It is desperately unlikely that 18 years 
from now the men at the top in Peking will be ready to do 
to China what Mao Tse-tung is doing to it 18 years filter his 
own accession to power. The next lot of leaders will not 
whisde up the spirit of permanent revolution again—partly 
because, unlike the aged Mao, they will want to hold on to 
power, but chiefly because they have seen the havoc caused 
this time. They have discovered what it means for the 
hierarchy to be divided against itself, for factories to be 
brought to a halt, for administration to break down, for blood 
to be spilled in the streets. Whoever controls China when 
the Red Guards have run their course will have to spend the 
next few years repairing the damage they have done, and 
calming the resentment of those who have been attacked. ^ It 
will have to be a government of reconciliation. The last thing 
it will want to do is to set this dottiness loose all over again. 

So the most Mao can probably hope for if he insists on 
chasing perpetual revolution is a few extra y$ar$ of Yenan- 
style enthusiasm before China, too, settles down the way 
Russia is settling down. And he may not even be able to 
manage that. The middle-aged “revisionists” who hold 
most of the key party posts in China (who are really just men 
who want to get on with the job of hauling China Out of 
poverty by the means that modern technology makes avail- 
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able) may beat him. And in that case Mao will have got the 
worst of both worlds. He will have devoted his last years 
to pointing out the decline of Russia's revolution from the 
ideals of 1917, but he will have failed to show he can do any 
better than the Russians. A revolution can knock aside some 
of the impediments to organising a country decently. It can 
remove the grosser injustices, and open the way to new forms 
of organisation. But that is about the limit of it. The violence 
of the revolution creates new rubble that has to be climbed 
over. The new society remains to be built. Sooner or later 
the heirs of the revolution lower their sights and get down to 
the prosaic grind of building it. There is no Red Guard 
short cut. 

The French revolution led, through successive, transient 
interludes, including open dictatorship, to the bourgeois but 
prosperous Third Republic. The Russian revolution, after 
its interlude of dictatorship under Stalin, is now moving into 
its own neo-bourgeois prosperity. The Chinese revolution 
will go the same way, if it does not collapse altogether. The 
men in Peking ought to be concentrating their efforts on 
enticing their peasants to grow more food per acre, and stimu¬ 
lating their industrial managers with the lure of profits, and 
deciding how far they can afford to give their writers and 


artists a freer rein. Ten years from now they will certainly be 
doing just that. China will be a more comfortable place to 
live in if they start to do it now, and the world will have a 
better chance of peace. 

But something else will also have happened when China 
comes to its senses. If the revolutionary road turns out to 
have produced nothing more positive, or even more dramatic, 
than the Red Guard fever, its attraction for people in every 
continent who want to better their lot will be sharply 
diminished. Men who want to better their lot will compare 
the performance of revolutionary regimes with that of their 
non-revolutionary rivals by the strictly practical test of how 
they deliver the goods. They will see that in many fields, 
and particularly in economic efficiency, the countries that have 
adapted themselves to new conditions without an explosion 
of violence now have the edge over the others. «And that is 
going to make many dissatisfied people wonder whether there 
are better ways of tackling man’s problems than by a resort 
to the barricades. By pushing the concept of revolution to 
its logical extreme, Chairman Mao has exposed the limits of 
what revolution can achieve. His adventure with the Red 
Guards may be marked in history as the point where the road 
of 1789 began to peter out. 



The East is Blood Red 

Mao starts his big push, but the 
opposition is fighting 

back hard and something's up in the army 


T he battles of Shanghai, Nanking and Canton have not yet 
shifted the balance of power in China. They may not 
have been major battles at all. But to two old guerrilla generals 
like Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao, they should have signalled 
something about the course of the conflict they hare let loose. 
Mao and Lin must have known it would be a long, tough job 
to shove their cultural revolution into every nook and cranny 
of China. But the last two weeks of industrial strikes, sabotage, 
dislocated production and peasant and worker uprisings against 
a movement that calls itself proletarian should have suggested 
the unthinkable. This may be a revolution that even Maoists 
cannot win, and that could turn the east blood red. 

Mao Tse-tung and Lin seem to have provoked the out¬ 
bursts by a decision to have a showdown with their enemies. 
In Peking they stepped up the drive against Liu Shao-chi and 
Teng Hsiao-ping by holding almost daily Red Guard rallies 
and by sticking up posters in which China’s head of state 
and chief apparatchik were criticised by the Liu children and, 
according to one report, by Mao himself. They also dosed 
in on two of their own inner circle: the propaganda chief, 
Tao Chu, who presumably was losing the faith or else getting 
too powerful; and a military member of the cultural revolution 
directorate, Liu Chih-chien. On Thursday they ordered a 
shake-up of the committee that was supposed to be keeping 
the army in line, with Mrs Mao to “ advise ” on the shake-up. 
And in the provinces they set off a new stage of the campaign 
against dissident; giarty leaders by sending Red Guard organi¬ 
sm into factor*# gad farms. In this atmosphere of tension 
an ^J^onvifcwvitablc. 

\,Ou' Red Guard organisations in Shanghai 

claimed thaF Vfi H8farigfiai nartv committee, which was leading 


the rebel workers, had been “ knocked down.” Yet later in the 
week it seemed that the familiar “ handful ” of party leaders 
in Shanghai and other cities was still “ playing new tricks.” 
On Wednesday Mao issued a message in the name of all 
the authorities in Peking calling upon the whole nation— 
party, government and army, revolutionary students, peasants 
and workers—to learn from the experience of the Red Guards 
in Shanghai. What the Maoists should hare learned from 
Shanghai is that party and workers make a formidable alliance. 
And that alliance, based on mutual economic interest and 
distaste for the Guards, has a good many formidable stops to 
pull. But Mao seems set on making his revolutionary writ run 
across the country. What this will mean in practical terms is 
siege warfare against the leading party secretaries in most of 
China’s provinces and cities who have committed themselves 
against the Mao-Lin line by defying previbus Red Guard 
attacks. If the assault on them is attempted by Guards alone, 
it will be a fierce enough struggle, judging by last week’s 


AUSTRALIAN SURVEY 

In the issue of January 28th The Economist will 
be looking at Australia—the advance of its econ¬ 
omy and its people, its new horizons in south-east 
Asia, Its closer ties in trade with Japan and its 
closer ties with the United States in defence. 
There ere some problems for the Commonwealth 
and Britain here, as Australia seizes Its chances 
and changes its financial and political orientation. 
Make sute of your copy. 
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Mao's Heroes and Villains 


seems to be doing so today. Chou 
may turn out to be the pivotal figure 
in the current struggle. 



Lin Piao (pronounced Lin Byau), 
aged 59. Mao's most loyal comrade 
who seeks only to serve; or an 
ambitious military master-mind who 
is using Mao to help him in his 
takeover of China ? After six years of 
behind-the-scenes brainwashing of 
his army, Lin Piao was officially 
crowned last August as Mao's heir- 
apparent. Lin is one of the driving 
forces behind the Red Guard 
assault on the party apparatus, 
which he has been infiltrating with 
army officers. If the Maoists manage 
to beat back the growing opposition, 
then Lin can expect to inherit the 
Chinese earth. But the question 
remains whether his health is good 
enough for him to carry on as more 
than a titular leader. 


Tao Chu (Tau Jaw), 61. The first 
of the cultural revolutionary core to 
be devoured by his own machine. 
Until last week, Tao was party 
leader No. 4 and, as propaganda 
boss, one of the directors of the 
purge. Then Red Guards began 
covering Peking with posters de¬ 
nouncing him and now he has 
joined Liu Shao-chi and Teng 
Hsiao-ping in the evil big three. Tao 
was brought up to Peking last 
summer from the central-south 
region where he was party boss and 
an old colleague of Lin Piao. 



Chou En-lai (Joe En-lie), 68. 
Often called the Mikoyan of China, 
slippery Chou has been ending up 
on the right side of Chinese com¬ 
munist leadership crises for over 
forty years. He was the only one of 
Mao's top Yenan comrades to hold 
his position, No. 3, in last August's 
reshuffle, possibly as the result of a 
horse-trade: I'll go along with your 
cultural revolution if you'll leave my 
economy alone. As prime minister 
since 1$49 fie has been China's 
chief administrator and its prin¬ 
cipal envoy abroad. He is thought to 
be a moderate who has opposed 
Mao's excesses in the past and 


Liu Shao-chi (Liu Shau-chi), 69. 
Liu, who succeeded Mao as head 
of state in 1959, is the top casualty 
of the cultural revolution, Fdr 20 
years ha had been Mao's No. 2 
with the clear expectation of suc¬ 
ceeding him. Then (act August he • 
turned up at the first Red Guard 
rally In eighth place. Since then he 
haa carried out few functione as 
head of state andjin past weeks he 
has been damned as a Khrushchev- 
like revisionist who tried to suppress 
the cultural revolution. 



Teng Hsiao-ping (Dung Syau- 
ping), 63. Head of the party 
secretariat who was pushed aside in 
the summer shuffle and has since 
been classified as an anti-party 
plotter. Teng probably still has 
strong support in the party apparatus 
and his influence over far-flung 
officials may have helped to keep up 
resistance to marauding Red Guards. 



the cultural revolutionaries last* 
August, Kang it thought to head a 
Secret police network Aa Wo. 7 lit 
the listings, he has. not acquired a 
role of his own in the cultural 
revolution, but belongs to the Mao- 
Lin team. Kang is a member df the 
party secretariat and has gone on 
delegations to Moscow, 


Chen Po-ta (Chun‘Bo-da), 63. 
Mao's old political secretary and 
spokesman who has edited the party 
theoretical journal Red Flag since 
1958. When Chen was revealed as 
leader of the cultural revolution 
group last July, this was the first 
strong clue that the power behind 
the campaign was Mao himself. For 
the past two months Chen, with 
Mrs Mao, seems to have been doing 
most of the head-hunting. 



Chiang Chlng (Jong Jlng), BOfah. 
Mrs Mao, the old man's fourth 
wife, is the eminence grlse who has 
emerged out of 26 years of obscurity 
to become a strident deputy leader 
of the cultural revolution. She rhay 
well be trying to establish herself aft 
the bearer of the Mao charisma and. 
as the power behind the throne after 
her husband dies. The story goes 
that in Yenan In 1939 Mao had to 
promise to keep her out of the 1 
political limelight in order to gain 
the central committee's permission 
to ditch his third wife, his compan¬ 
ion of the Long March, and marry 
this actress from Shanghai instead. 



Kang Bhang (Kong Shang), 68. 
A politburo member who rose with 


Wang Kuang-mel (Wong 
Gwong-may). Mrs Liu Shao-chi 
has been called a prostitute and 
worse in what looks like a jealous 
vendetta led by Mrs Mao. Mrs Liu 
has acted as China's first lady while 
Mrs Mao has been hidden behind 
the scenes. Now it looks as if she 
will pay for her years of glory. Mrs 
Liu quietly stepped into politics as 
Mrs Mao did in 1964 when both 
were elected to the National 
People's Congress. 
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Continued from page 100 

resistance by workers in the industrial driest But if Wednes¬ 
day’s appeal to the army is more than ritual, and Mao attempts 
to call up the provincial divisions, he could lead China into a 
full-scale civil war. 

In much of China, where the local party leadership is solidly 
entrenched in power, the local party boss is also political 
commissar of the local army battalions. In the strategically 
important north-west and the heavily populated south-west, 
the two heads of the regional bureaus, both of whom are 
central committee members and army commissars, seem to 
have dug themselves in and used their soldiers to ward off 
Red Guards from Peking. In the central-south region around 
Canton, which was Lin Piao’s own base, Tao Chu is the 
political commissar; his defection last week may swing the 
whole territory away from Mao and Lin. And in east China, 
where the recent fighting has been going on, the commander of 
the 250,000 soldiers stationed opposite Formosa is a party 
leader who has been besieged by the Maoist Guards. 

Mao and Lin might succeed in consolidating their power, 
region by region, by using loyal army battalions from around 
Peking. But even among the officers at the centre there have 
been signs of disaffection ; the latest came this week with the 
denunciation of Liu Chih-chien, a deputy political director of 
the army, and the reorganisation of the army’s cultural revolu¬ 
tion group. So Mao and Lin, as two good guerrillas, should 
be preparing a fail-back position. Mao may already ha\e 
been thinking along these lines: earlier this week posters 
quoted him as pleading for compromise and even urging an 
end to the attacks on the leaders of the opposition, Liu and 
Teng. Yet the campaign against these two former comrades 
has probably gone too far for the steamroller to stop. Besides, 
men of their proven power would always pose a threat of 
palace revolution. So Mao will probably have to eliminate 
them one way or the other. 


O ne important concession that might help to damp down 
some of the recent turbulence would be to drop the idea of 
pushing Red Guards and the cultural revolution into industry 
and agriculture. The prime minister, Chou En-lai, and his 
cabal of economic realists were bound to oppose this recent 
move. They have doubtless been saying so in the last two 
weeks. There was a suggestion of triumph in Chou's appear¬ 
ance at a Peking rally on Sunday, the day after the first set 
of posters attacking him had been torn down. With Mao’s 
wife lending him authority, he called for a continuation of 
the struggle against the Liu-Teng revisionist line, but warned 
his audience that another group of men should be left alone. 
This group, not surprisingly, included five deputy prime 
ministers and three of Chou’s most important co-believers: 
the foreign minister, Chen Yi, the head of the state planning 
commission, Li Fu-chun, and the finance minister, Li Hsien- 
nien. In mid-week the situation clouded over again as Chou 
was criticised in a new set of posters, this time for shielding 
i<ij? agd Teng. Clearly not all Red Guard posters are officially 
inspirect by the .Maoist high command ; but this batch may 
indicate a certain amount of.indecision at the top. 

If Mao and Lin are to keep^fteif^diminishing list of 
supporters without risking civil war, they majr haYe to rein 
in Mrs Mao, who is looking more and mote like the evil 
genius of the last few weeks and perhaps of the whole Red 
Guardxafiipaign. Another part of a possible compromise 
mighftJkA get rid of Mrs Mao's equally bloodthirsty partner, 
Ch^pPra, the director of the cultural revolution. And Mao 
may evenjjave to consider dumping Lin Piao. 

But dftfetaif Mao should turn out to be willing to emascu- 
late hwtimohition—and the Wednesday appeal suggests 
that^Hp^ptot—he will still have to deal with infuriated 


party leaders in the provinces. Mao might decide that tbe 
sanest cobrSe for the time being was to let dogs’ heads Ue. Id 
this case it would be the 1930s all over again, with Mao reign¬ 
ing in the capital,* as Chiang Kai-shek cud then, while a good 
part of the country was ruled by rival politicians and local 
military men virtually independent of Peking. That would be a 
stinging defeat for China’s second great unifier. Mao has never 
been an advocate of peaceful coexistence. But unless he can 
be sure of the entire army—and he probably cannot be—be 
may have no choice. 

A compromise with Chou En-lai might keep production 
lines moving; and Mao must realise that his economy can 
hardly afford many more weeks like the last ones. But a con¬ 
cession to regionalism would be something else again. It 
would mean abandoning some of the most important benefits 
—like the fair distribution of food—that the communists have 
brought to China since 1949. They have not made any 
miracles with their harvests; but their efficient centralised 
administration has wiped out the chronic famines India still 
fears. Even this achievement would be in danger if the conflict 
continued for long. 


I t is not a happy prospect for the Chinese people. Whatever 
else may be said of Mao’s rule, they have profited from 
seventeen years of peace and political stability. The loss of 
that stability, and a possible degeneration into war-lordism 
or chil war, would be worse for them than some kind of 
compromise settlement between Mao and his opponents. But 
Mao has nailed his flag to the cultural revolution mast with 
desperate defiance. If he eases up now, he will have done a 
deal with revisionism. A younger man interested in years of 
power ahead of him might do the deal. An old fanatic may 
not. 

For the rest of the world the crisis shows another face. A 
continuation of civil conflict in China probably means a tem¬ 
porary Chinese withdrawal from the world. The calling in 
of Chinese diplomats this week may be the beginning of such 
a retreat behind the Great Wall. China is not likely to 
undertake any new action abroad in the coming months ; nor 
has it, for that matter, since the cultural revolution broke 
surface last summer. The bureaucrats will doubtless try to 
keep the supplies flowing to Vietnam. But if the breakdown 
of administration gets bad enough, even this will be in doubt. 
The North Vietnamese may be both relieved at a release 
from Chinese pressure and worried about possible American 
reactions, perhaps in the form of stepped-up raids on the north. 
If this worry, combined with an increase of Russian influence, 
were to push the North Vietnamese one small step nearer the 
conference table, this would be the best by-product the world 
can hope for from China’s cultural revolution. 
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A Chance for Moscow 


Russia's leaders go on the stump 
to point out the moral of 
China's crisis 


S ince last weekend almost the whole of the politburo of the 
Soviet Union’s communist party, including Mr Brezhnev, 
Mr Kosygin and President Podgorny, have been on the stump 
throughout the length and breadth of the Soviet Union. This 
unprecedented dispersal of top men from Moscow is designed 
to brief party workers and the armed services on what is 
happening in China. They have taken as their text the speech 
made by Mr Brezhnev at a meeting of the central committee 
on December 13th. This speech has not been published, 
presumably because the Russian leaders do not want to reveal 
too much about their tactics. But the resolution published 
at the end of the meeting, with its categorical condemnation 
of “Mao Tse-tung and his group,” and its cautious advocacy 
of a world communist conference, showed pretty clearly that 
the Russians arc hoping to make capital out of China’s crisis. 

There is an element of perfectly genuine fear in Russian 
reactions to the upheaval in China. Russia’s armed forces in 
the Far East—recently reinforced by several extra divisions 
taken from eastern Europe, according to rumours from com¬ 
munist sources—have to be kept vigilant. Mr Kosygin him¬ 
self gave tongue iq.. Vladivostok on Tuesday. The forces’ 
morale can be stiffened by reminders that China’s leaders 
regard “ Khrushchevist ” Russia as enemy number one, and 
are determined to defeat it before destroying imperialism 
itself. Russia’s leaders are apparently warning their people 
that, with such a neighbour, anything could happen. 

But at this stage a major preoccupation of the Russian 
leaders is probably to make the fullest possible use of the 
Chinese upheavals in order to re-establish Moscow’s pre¬ 
dominance in the communist movement. The resolutions 
now being enthusiastically passed at the meetings addressed 
by party leaders draw a clear distinction between Mao and 
his supporters, whose policies have “ nothing in common with 
marxism-leninism,” and the communist party of China. By 
emphasising this distinction the Russians are indicating to 
Mao’s opponents in China that they are anxious and willing 
to co-operate peacefully with a “genuine” marxist-leninist 
regime in Peking. They are also m effect calling, not only 
on the Russian people, but on the whole international com¬ 


Cheaper Money All 

I t is always difficult to judge the effect on world business 
conditions of an intended move in American fiscal policy. 
All sorts of qualifying phrases have to be entered about 
President Johnson’s request for a 6 per cent surcharge on 
America’s existing corporate and individual income-tax pay¬ 
ments, and some are entered in a dispatch from our Wash¬ 
ington correspondent on page 125. What a President proposes. 
Congress does not always dispose ; or at any rate nobody can 
be sure by when. The $4.5 billion a year intended to be 
raised by this new surcharge is much less than the tax increase 
of up to $11 billion which some of America’s fiscal hawks 
were calling for as recently as last October, before American 
business activity began to slow down. Still, the proposed 


munist movement, to recognise that Maoism is a heretical 
aberration. 

The Russians have made it clear that they are seriOu* about 
calling an international communist conference, in spile Oft the 
considerable opposition that still exists among tfcosfe Parties 
which do not want to give Russia this chance of re-establishing 
its leadership. As the crisis in China deepens the Russian 
leaders may well feel that, in spite of the continuing opposi¬ 
tion, they will never again have so good an opportunity of 
lining up most of the communist movement behind a new 
definition of “ true ” marxism-leninism. Even so, this may 
still be easier said than done. 

This year the Russians celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the 1917 revolution. They would doubtless like to hold their 
international conference in the same year. But at present 
they seem to be aware that the anniversary celebrations could 
be a divisive rather than a cohesive force. The long statement 
issued by the central committee on January 8th to inaugurate 
the celebrations is a very non-contentious document. The 
controversial names of Stalin and Khrushchev are not men¬ 
tioned. China is glanced at only obliquely in a reference to 
the inevitable failure of any attempt to replace marxism- 
leninism by “ pseudo-revolutionary phraseology and dogma.” 
The “ tremendous international significance ” of Russia’s 50 
years of experience is emphasised, but immediately counter¬ 
balanced by a reference to the extensive use the Russians 
make of “the valuable experience of the fraternal parties in 
the building of socialism.” 

Such fraternal reasonableness, if it can be maintained, 
contrasts strongly with the rampant unreason in Peking and 
will make it all the harder for other parties not to play along 
with the Russians. What is happening in China 19 a help to 
the Russians in their attempt to contain Mao’s rebellion against 
their leadership. It may assist their attempt to get the 
Vietnam war under control even if this means doing things 
China will denounce. But the loosening of the communist 
world has gone so far in the last few years that Russia’s leaders, 
who are deeply cautious men, have to move warily in their 
bid to reassert their primacy. 


What President Johnson's 
tax hoick means for everyone 
else—including Mr Callaghan 

change is an important international economic event. It would 
have an effect in America broadly, equivalent to a rise of 6d. 
in the income tax rate in Britain, It would directly withdraw 
from public spending power a sum equal to rather more than 
| per cent of America’s gross national product; between July 
and the end of this year, this would be largely offset by the 
six-month gap before the $4 billion a year increase in American 
social security payments, which the President has also recom¬ 
mended, is covered by a rise-in contributions. Thereafter the 
effect would be depressive, especially as the other government 
spending proposals in the budget are Only just about what 
reasonable expansionists expected. Above all—and this is 
the real international significance of the proposal—the sur- 
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charge is being read as a signal for some change in the mix 
of national economic policies by many foreign countries, who 
cannot remain indifferent to the course of policy of the 
American giant. The tax proposal has been advertised by the 
President as a move to tighten fiscal policy so that monetary 
policy can be relaxed. A lowering of interest rates by the 
Federal Reserve is a quid pro quo which Mr Johnson says that 
he “ earnestly seeks.” 

This change in emphasis between the two main aims of 
economic policy—towards a tighter fiscal policy, and away 
from an over-tight monetary policy—is a course that has been 
urged throughout much of 1966 on most governments round 
the world. Central bankers are particularly keen advocates 
of this switch, largely because they do not really enjoy being 
the main engines of internal squeeze themselves. The Bank 
of England certainly subscribes to this school of thought, 
although the tightening of fiscal policy that it would like in 
Britain would be by way of sharp economics in government 
expenditure (which it is not going to get from Mr Wilson's 
cabinet) rather than by way of yet another increase in the 
heavy burden of British taxation. It is therefore likely that 
the President’s message, following upon the per cent reduc¬ 
tion in Germany’s discount rate last week, has been greeted 
with some satisfaction in Threadneedle Street. Although 
Britain’s Bank rate was not reduced on Thursday—it would 
never do to be too precipitate—there are signs that someone’s 
finger is trembling near the trigger. Now at last, it may be 
felt, we can start to move towards a decent, orderly, moderate 
but worldwide reduction in interest rates, with all countries 
marching in step amid central bankers’ relief. 


U mph! It is right for an Anglo-Saxon to express a dis¬ 
cordant note of doubt about this rolling new bandwagon. 
There are two reasons why the favoured new mix—of rather 
cheaper money, but rather tighter budgets—seems liable to 
work less well in America and Britain than in some of our 
industrial competitors. The first is that guardianship of the 
two key currencies of the dollar and sterling becomes particu¬ 
larly difficult at a time of falling interest rates, because of the 
sensitivity of funds held in the dollar and sterling balances 
to any reduction in their interest return. Listen, for example, 
to Professor Samuelson of Massachusetts, on whose massive 
textbook so many of today’s working economists have been 
weaned, when he described in his recent new year article in 
Britain’s Financial Times why he feared that a “ change-of- 
mix programme in America may not work.” “ The Fed,” 
he said, “may not be free to fulfil its part of the bargain. 
As soon as it eases interest rates, we may lose all our present 
improvement in the capital accounts of our international 
balance.” For Britain, which can afford to forgo an improve¬ 
ment in the capital accounts of its international balance far 
less than America can, that warning needs to be redoubled. 

The Bank of England may reply that if other countries 
reduce their interest rates too, there will be no outflow of 
funds; and that the present idea is not that America and 
Britain should force the pace., but merely that they should 
follow the worldwide trend away from ultra-dear money— 
while perhaps also helping to egg it on a bit, because of the 
desirability in both Anglo-Saxon countries of restimulating 
industrial investment as much as we safely can. All right, 
but that leads to the second difficulty: which is that a world¬ 
wide move to easier money may do less to restimulate indus¬ 
trial investment in Britain and America than in some other 
countries, such as Germany and Japan. In those latter cotin- 
tries—where^dustry is wholly dependent on borrowing from 
the ban&s^Hily because other sectors of their capital markets 
are less ^^wvelc^ed—there is little doubt that an easing of 
mmetaf^Rwy'iB the quickest way forward to re-expansion. 
In Bnrafn, iTis doubtful whether a further increase in the 


availability of bank credit (which is already on offer in almost 
superfluous supply) plus some reduction in its cost would 
really do much to revive the investment intentions of British 
businessmen in the middle of their present crisis of confi¬ 
dence ; an increase in imestment incentives through the tax 
system, for the period of this threatened recession only, would 
almost certainly do more. In America, where the threatened 
mid-year increase in corporate and income taxes will follow 
on the suspension of the 7 per cent investment tax credit 
already imposed, some commentators believe that lower 
interest rates should do much to revive America’s flagging 
housebuilding drive. But that may be optimistic. 

Because of these doubts about the effectiveness of a cheap 
money policy, The Economist was frankly among those who 
hoped that President Johnson would not call for a tax increase 
Iasi Tuesday. The riming of his move also threatens to be 
rather odd. Most assessments of the American ecofiomy have 
suggested that the rate of growth of defence spending is likely 
lo slow after mid-1967 ; even if (what one hopes will not 
happen) there was some escalation of actual lighting in 
Vietnam, the preparation of armaments for it should taper off 
about then, and so may private investment expenditure in the 
United States itself. If Congress now disposes that the tax 
increase should take effect after next July, then (once the new 
social security payments are being fully covered by the new 
contributions), all these depressive influences could coincide 
pretty awkwardly. 

It has to be admitted that one school of very intelligent 
economists in the United States takes an opposite view ; this 
has been expressed, among others, by Mr Walter Heller, the 
immensely able adviser to the American administration in 
President Kennedy’s day. The Heller thesis, briefly, is that 
until recently he, too, had thought that the main danger of a 
slowdown in the American economy would lie in the second 
half of 1967 ; but the most recent indicators have persuaded 
him that the slowdown may have started already and he hopes, 
though without being too sure, that this may merely be the 
expected second-half softening brought forward by six months. 
In any event, it is in the first half of 1967 that he now believes 
a re-expansionary policy needs to take effect ; and the only 
possible re-expansionary force in this period is monetary 
policy. In order to persuade the Federal Reserve to lower 
interest rates in this first half-year, and to persuade the 
Congress not to cut the programmes of government spending 
in relief of poverty, Mr Heller considered that an orthodox 
promise to increase tax rates after July 1st was quite essential. 
So his prescription was that President Johnson should 
announce much the sort of programme as he did announce 
on Tuesday; then, if the economy proved still to be soft at 
mid-year, Mr Heller’s prescription about the proposed tax 
increase was that America should simply “ forget it.” It may 
be that, as things work out in Congress, this will be what 
happens ; but, if so, it all seems rather Machiavellian. 

In any event, this does not solve Britain’s problem. With 
President Johnson urging the Federal Reserve to cut interest 
rates—and with progressive as well as conservative Americans 
agreeing with him—there is likely to be increasing pressure 
from America on Britain to follow suit; a reduction in 
American but not British interest rates, lea 3 ing to a switch 
of funds from dollar balances to sterling ones, is just what 
the Federal Reserve might most fear. How should Mr 
Callaghan respond ? Obviously, nobody should urge that he 
resist this pressure to the utmost. A single half per cent 
reduction in the present crisis level of British Bank rate would 
be sensible. But, please, not too many such reductions, not 
too precipitately, not before other countries have already 
reduced their rates. A rush to much cheaper money in order 
to demonstrate international solidarity, followed by the need 
to introduce higher taxes in Britain’s budget next April, would 
be Mr Callaghan’s worst possible course for 1967. 
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No Blood Here, Chaps 


Mr Wilson is determined to do things very 
differently from, let's say, Mr Macmillan. 
He could be right, too 


M r Wilson may be playing it too long, for once. The 
reshuffle of the middle and* lower reaches of the 
Government on Friday of last week was designed, among 
other things, to nurture a new generation of cabinet ministers 
for 1970. So it may. But in the process he risks under¬ 
employing the a\ailable talent in 1967 and 1968. 

This is a deceptive moment in the life of any government. 
The next election need not come for another four years ; even 
call it three, and there still seems plenty of time. So Mr 
Harold Macmillan may have reckoned in i960. But in 1962 
came the awful awakening: the life of the Parliament was 
half-run and the government was in bad trouble. He panicked, 
sacked a third of the cabinet and dealt the Tory party a blow 
to its self-confidence from which it has still not recovered. 
Mr Macmillan’s new cabinet was one of the ablest for many 
years, but he had left it without the time, or the political 
climate, or the central direction to win through. If he had 
started two years earlier, or even one year, how different it 
might have been. 

Mr Wilson is of course a younger man, more vigorous, and 
with political reflexes still in good working order. And he is 
all too obviously obsessed by the Macmillan disaster. His 
determination to avoid anything remotely like the July purge 
has taken him to the opposite extreme. No one is 
going to accuse him of butchering old friends. No one who 
might conceivably sit glowering on the backbenches is to leave 
the charmed circle. Call it excessive kindness, call it calcula¬ 
tion, the effect is the same: too many middle-aged work¬ 
horses, too few mettlesome young colts. 

No prime minister is ever free to do exactly what he likes 
with his government. He has to draw fairly equally from all 
corners of the diverse coalirion which is the modern mass 
party. He must have left wingers as well as right wingers, 
anti-Europeans as well as pro-Europeans, Welshmen and 
Scotsmen as well as Englishmen, horny-handed sons of toil 
as well as well-groomed professional men. In short: Mr 
Ernest Fernyhough as well as Mr Roy Hatterslcy. 

Nor, at the top of the Government, did Mr Wilson have 
much room for manoeuvre this time. Of the 23 members of 
the cabinet before the reshuffle, no fewer than 10 had held 
their present posts for nine months or less. None had done 
quite badly enough to be removed so quickly. Of those who 
had held their present jobs ever since Labour came back to 
power over two years ago, the two most senior who might 
have welcomed another big job probably could not be swapped 
over now. Mr Callaghan means too much in overseas con¬ 
fidence to be moved from the Treasury, and Mr Healey must 
clearly do another year’s stint at Defence to see through 
the further reorganisation there. It is important that the 
machine he eventually hands over should be tried and tested. 

Even so, this still left plenty of scope for change lower 
down. Three of the Freds—Mr Lee, Mr Mulley and Mr 
Willey—had all had their departments swept from under 
them and pushed into other ministries. Mr Mulley alone 
had demonstrated that he was worth another job. Mr Jay 
needed to be replaced by someone more determined to 
overhaul the Board of Trade. Mr Bottomley’s Ministry for 
Overseas Development seemed ripe for a younger man with 
ideas who could mature with the experience. Mr Houghton 
who, if things had gone differently at one time might even 
have aspired to the Chancellorship, had reached the age of 
retirement and there was a strong argument, despite Miss 
HerbUon’s merits, for a more stimulating minister at Social 
Security, to persevere with Mr Houghton’s review of the 
system. The legal team could have been sharpened by bring¬ 


ing in one of the younger lights to replace Sir Din£le Foot 
as Solicitor-General. Given the right replacements, which 
were certainly available, none of these moves would have 
meant change merely for its own sake. Each would have 
involved a real improvement, either inside the cabinet or on 
the fringes of it. 

In the event, only Mr Houghton has gone completely. 
Mr Lee and Mr Bottomley are out of the cabinet, but still 
sitting on jobs. Mr Wilson has not made a single change 
among the ministers running departments, and in toecabinet, 
apart from trimming it from 23 to 21, he has brough| fcoiriy 
one new face: Mr Patrick Gordon-Walker. Here is an able, 
and a very decent, man who will be an asset But this is 
certainly not building for the 1970$. 

Among the junior ministers too much has been made of the 
immediate implications of the changes at the Foreign Office. 
The question of whether Mr Mulley or Mr Thomson will be 
“ Mr Europe ” does not really arise. The problem of getting 
into Europe is largely political: it is a matter of doing a deal 
with President de Gaulle. If anyone is going to be “ Mr 
Europe ” it will ha\c to be the Prime Minister himself. If 
that is Mr Wilson’s intention, well and good. And it is good 
that he will have the enthusiastic Mr Brown at his elbow. 

T he most curious changes are those at the Department of 
Economic Affairs. Mr Lee’s reincarnation as Mr Stewart’s 
No. 2 would be awful if he were meant to be involved in 
policy-making, but it may not turn out to be 3s bad as that. 
Mr Stewart is a determined man, but he has seemed to be 
less happy dealing with Mr George Woodcock of the TUC 
than with Mr Gromyko of the USSR ; and Mr Lee’s home- 
spun manner could conceivably help things along if the unions 
do not accept the theory that they were all abolished by Mr 
Wilson last year, or hope that Mr Lee is going to resuscitate 
them. To support these two there are a couple of unusually 
bright parliamentary secretaries: Mr Peter Shore, the Prime 
Minister’s main economic adviser when Labour was in opposi¬ 
tion, and Mr Harold Lever, Labour’s best business brain who 
has now received belated recognition. Better late than never. 
In dealing with the unions Mr Gunter must remain Minister 
of Labour for as long as (and indeed longer than) his health 
allows. If he had to lose an excellent junior just as the royal 
commission's report on the unions is nearing completion, it 
is good that he has got Mr Hattersley as well as Mr 
Fernyhough as the replacement. 

Mr Shore is clearly one of the younger people being nur¬ 
tured for higher things. The others are equally obvious. 
Mrs Shirley Williams has been promoted from Labour to 
only a step away from the cabinet: minister of state at Educa¬ 
tion. Dr Dickson Mabon (minister of state, Scottish Office) 
is clearly being groomed as the next Secretary of State. Dr 
Jeremy Bray may be happier at Technology than at Power; 
he did not do too well in the steel bill discussions. Mr William 
Rodgers might have expected to be moved up a notch, but he 
moves only sideways, to be under-secretary at the Foreign 
Office, with three ministers senior to him. Mr Rodgers does 
not lack self-confidence and can afford to widen his experi- 
ence. Mr David Ennals is presumably moved to the Home 
Office on the principle of poacher turned gamekeeper: he 
has been outspoken in various libertarian campaigns. Mr 
Reynolds and Mr Mason, who fill the two new, all-service 
posts at Defence, have a chance of going higher, and Mr 
Reynolds probably will. 

The five promotions from the backbenches (not counting 
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Mr Gordon-Walker) arc carefully representative of all sections 
of the party, but Mr Wilson has also selected a high pro¬ 
portion of dissidents. Mr Norman Buchan has been a fairly 
consistent member of the far left group ; Mr Reginald Freeson 
led the 1965 revolt against the Government’s immigration 
policy; and Mr Hattersley has been counted a member of the 
Jenkins faction (if anything so urbane could be so described). 

Mr Wilson can argue that his changes do help to fashion 
future cabinet prospects, without any blood running in the 


gutters of Downing Street. But the verdict must be that he 
has carried his distaste for butchery to excess. In a year or 
so’s time he may regret it. This Was the moment, above all, 
when he could have afforded to be tougher. The debts of 
opposition have been paid. A new generation is flexing its 
muscles after a year or two of parliamentary experience. It 
may be that Mr Wilson is following a policy of fairly frequent 
but unspectacular reshuffles. If so, he will presumably be 
fingering the chopper again next winter. He should. 


Blowing the Gaff 


The Cameron inquiry into new printing methods 
in Britain could help transform those shaky 
bulwarks of democracy—the press and the 
trade unions 


L ET us assume that British opinion wants a free and fairly 
diverse press. Let us assume that British workers want 
effective representation by trade unions. Let us sadly agree 
that at present they are in danger of having neither. The 
report of the court of inquiry under Lord Cameron into the 
problems of introducing new techniques into the printing 
industry (Cmnd 3184) goes a good deal of the way to explain 
why. 

Lord Cameron and his colleagues were called in by the 
Minister of Labour to look at two particularly intractable and 
damaging labour disputes, one in the Co-operative Press in 
Manchester and one in International Printers Limited (a 
subsidiary of the Mirror group) at Southwark in London. 
Both disputes were about the number of men to be employed 
on new web-offset printing machines, and about which unions 
those men should be drawn from. So Mr Gunter sensibly 
asked the court to examine in the light of these two disputes 
the whole question of how the print industry should deal with 
the revolutionary new techniques that are increasingly becom¬ 
ing available to it. 

The report is careful, but blunt. There are three separate 
associations of employers in the printing industry: for the 
national daily papers, the provincial newspapers, and for 
general printing. The standard of management among their 
members varies very considerably. Mr Aubrey Jones’s prices 
and incomes board pointed out last summer that many general 
printers have been able to pass their costs straight on to their 
customers, while others have lost trade to foreign printers. 
The Guardian last week carried a version of the report by 
the Economist Intelligence Unit, which implied that the 
managerial incompetence of certain national newspapers is 
driving them close to collapse. (One suspects that h is thanks 
to the Prime Minister and the Guardian that the report is to 
be published in full next week, without the tidying up that 
some quarters would have liked to see.) 

The Cameron conclusions confirm what was known about 
past managerial performance in many printing firms. It is 
right to propose a trouble-shooter for the industry, to rush 
round and report on nonsenses; more Cameron-type facts 
are wjbat the industry and its workers need. 

In general, the employers have until very lately made no 
serious attempt to forecast their manpower needs. In par¬ 
ticular, Cameron shows how lax the International Printers’ 
detailed control of practices on the shop floor had become 
fust before the crisis broke last spring, although there 
have been some changes made there since. But in the light 
of the unions’ behaviour it is hard to see how Lord Cameron 
found it possible to blame the management when it did try 
to get toughj if it,was “unnecessarily peremptory” in its 
demands for decision from the unions, it had good 

cause for i.t^abMiess of •temper. 

The printing trade unions have grown up to match the 


traditional skills of the trade, with rigid demarcation both 
between the various skills and between the skilled and un¬ 
skilled occupations ruled by different unions. Lately, under 
pressure both from economic circumstances and from the 
Trades Union Congress, the unions have begun to amalgamate. 
The unions that have refused to join forces are obviously the 
ones with the greatest mutual hostility. The chief ones con¬ 
cerned here are the National Graphical Association (85,500 
craftsmen printers); the Society of Graphical and Allied 
Trades (234,500 members, with some less grand craftsmen, 
but mostly non-craft people ; the amalgamation is still divided 
into Division I and Division A, for goodness sake); and to 
a lesser extent the Amalgamated Society of Lithographic 
Printers (12,400 craftsmen) and the Society of Lithographic 
Artists, Designers, Engravers and Process Workers (15,780 
craftsmen). 

Web-fed offset lithographic printing involves skills, some 
of which belong to certain of the above, others to others, and 
most to none. The IPL claims that anyone with a know¬ 
ledge of the industry could learn the necessary skills in six 
months—and adds, putting in the boot, that people entirely 
new to the industry could be trained in the same period. 
One can believe it. Certainly the old forms of demarcation 
have nothing at all to do with manning the new web-offset 
machines. The Cameron report points out that an even more 
dramatic transformation is on its way in the skills required 
elsewhere in printing factories, for composing type, in the 
form of (for example) the Photon 901 film-setter, which can 
do the job of up to 200 linotype operators. 

It would be foolish for an outsider to mock at the prospect 
this holds out for people now in the industry, even if they 
are doing pretty well by other workers’ standards. The tradi¬ 
tional skill of the print worker is his property, just as much 
as a row of houses may be somebody else’s property. However 
crummy the houses, and however excessive tne rent charged, 
one would not knock them down to make a motorway without 
offering some compensation. The same principle (but no 
more) applies when the wotth of a man’s skill is being 
destroyed. New printing techniques offer employers a chance 
of making bigger profits, either through lower prices or better 
quality. (If they did not, nobody would install new machines.) 
One would have a great deal of sympathy with the print 
unions if they were concerned to bargain their way, however 
toughly, through the real problems this situation creates. 

But this is not what many print unions are about. In their 
.dealings with the employers they have been concerned only 
with the short-term objective of maintaining the status quo 
(they even offered to give up a sick-pay and holiday agreement 
with the IPL if they could get the machines over-manned as 
they wished). In their relations with each other they have 
equally stuck by tradition, and their obstinacy has been 
compounded by personal antagonisms between the union 
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representatives at all levels, right to the top. This has acted 
against both the short-term and the long-term interests of the 
workpeople in the industry, and of the industry itself. 

Cameron therefore proposes that the IPL and the Co-op 
should continue to man their presses according to the fairly 
inconvenient formulae worked out with the unions for each: 
but that these manning scales should not be used as a prece¬ 
dent by the unions. Indeed a single union should be set up 
for the whole print industry, which would do away with 
demarcation rules and various apprenticeship and training 
restrictions that have hampered the development of the new 
and necessary skills. The report suggests that the three 
employers’ associations should also get together, and that 
they should in some way combine to provide management 
services for their feebler members. But what is sauce for 
the goose is not necessarily sauce for this gander; what one 
would hope to see in printing is the weaker firms simply going 
out of business, leaving room for the firms that can find both 
the capital and the management skill to run their businesses 
properly. 

But trade unions will not simply go away, and no sensible 
person would wish them to. If there arc workers, they must 
be effectively represented. There is no doubt that a single 
union could do better than the present warring factions, whose 
chief object is to perpetuate themselves. But who can help 
this to come about ? Cameron, rather primly, talks of the 
TUC. But Mr George Woodcock has been struggling 


On the Yemen Hook 

E gyptians sometimes suggest there is a parallel between 
their dilemma in Yemen and the American one in 
Vietnam. They went into Yemen more than four years ago 
for a cause they believed to be right—the preservation of 
the new republic against a restoration of the feudal old regime 
—without calculating the hideous complications that would 
follow. And now they are hooked. The fact that an external 
power, Saudi Arabia, is supporting the other side makes it 
all the harder for them to get unhooked. Yemen, like South 
Vietnam, is the battlefield for political ideologies whose clash 
echoes far beyond the battered territory being fought over. 

In Egypt, as in the United States, there are people who 
disagree with their country’s policy, even if they have a lot 
less freedom to make their disagreement public. But even 
those Egyptians who, with one breath, vigorously begrudge 
the money and lives being spent on preserving a discredited 
republican regime in Yemen, will then add that it would be 
unthinkable, by scutding, to allow the whole effort to be 
blown away. It is not, they would explain, basically a question 
of prestige or face ; Egypt has assumed a moral and political 
responsibility that it is not prepared to betray. 

A load of hypocritical old rubbish, cry a growing number 
of Yemenis from all factions. The Egyptians, they say, are 
an occupying force remaining in Yemen for their own 
ambitious ends. Morever, they are an occupying 
force on the run, with their backs against the sea, 
resorting to terrorist bombing, purges and executions to 
preserve their precarious hold on the cities. Yemeni defec¬ 
tors have slipped into Aden to tell their stories. When, last 
autumn, a Yemeni government under General Amri began to 
show signs of independence from Cairo’s control, the Egyptians 
threw him out and brought back their puppet, President 
Sallal, from "his semi-exile in Alexandria. Since then, these 
disenchanted Yemenis protest, the regime has stepped back 
into the oppressive cruelty of imamate days. So wbat is there 


bravely to sort out a very similar inter-union squabble over 
the manning of web-offset presses at Thomson’s plant at Hcmel 
Hempstead. It was only alter the appearance of Cameron that 
they finally agreed. Without this independent intervention 
the projected evening papers for Watford and Luton might 
never have appeared. The unions can probably no longer 
set their house in order. 

And it is not just in print that the legacy of the Victorian 
craft unions stands in the way of modernity and efficiency. 
This week, also, the latest of the reports on labour relations 
in steel came out, telling the bricklayers at Steel of Wales’s 
Port Talbot plant that it is fantasy to pretend that their 
members have a right to line furnaces now that furnaces are 
no longer lined with bricks at all. Steel, like priafine, really 
does need a single union ; and steelworkers need a single union 
to protect their interests. 

In the industries where inter-union disputes really do cause 
this sort of damage, which may be permanent, something must 
be done, however many self-interested hackles are raised. It, 
is clear that the TUC has not acted, and probably canuof 
act, decisively. There remains the Government. This is the 
crowning argument for a new trade union law encouraging 
amalgamations, under which registration as a union would 
cariy legal privileges and protections, but under which regis¬ 
tration could in the end be withdrawn from a union mat 
wilfully resists the wishes of a clear majority of the workers 
in any industry or plant. 


Egypt is stuck in Arabia with a commitment 
to people who have stopped wanting it 

left to betray? 

In his speech at Port Said on December 23rd, celebrating 
the tenth anniversary of “victory day” in the Suez war, 
President Nasser dismissed talk about a continuing war in 
Yemen as a figment of imperialist imagination. TTiere has 
been no fighting, he said, for the last year and a half. The 
revolution is fully established and forging ahead ; nevertheless, 
Egyptian troops are prepared to stay to defend it for the 
next 11 five, six or seven years.” And it is certainly true that 
there has been no resumption of full-scale fighting since the 
cease-fire in November 1964. Early last year the Egyptians 
drew in their horns, consolidating their forces in the main 
towns and the coastal plain. But, understandably enough, the 
royalists have not let them peaceably be, and the Egyptian 
air force appears to have been active in trying to maintain 
control over the vulnerable road that connects the northern 
city, Sada, with the capital, Sana, and the sea. 

But it is not only the people who have been bombed by 
the Egyptians who hate them. If the revolution had caught 
on quickly, all might have been relatively well and good. $ut 
as things began to go wrong and the Egyptians’ sojourn as 
house guests dragged on and on, any chance they might once 
have had of being liked by the people whose side they were 
fighting on vanished completely. Egyptians believe them¬ 
selves superior to most other Arabs.; so do Yemenis. They 
descend, they say, from the Queen of Sheba ; their land is a 
fertile oasis in the Arabian desert; according to traditional 
Arab lore Yemen is the birthplace of the Arabs. To a royalist 
Yemeni, even King Faisal of Saudi Arabia is basically a rich 
bedouin who happens to be useful at the moment To the 
republicans, Egyptian fighting men were useful gun fodder; 
Egyptian patronage was monstrous. Agreed that Egyptian 
technical help is irreplaceable, that middle-class urban 
Yemenis are doing rather better than before the revolution and 
that there are more schools, hospitals, and general amenities 
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iti the towns. But all this pales beside the indignity of outside 
control. Call it occupation or protection ; the Egyptian 
presence to most Yemenis is a humiliation. 

But it does not follow from their dislike of outsiders that, 
if left alone, the Yemenis would sort things out peacefully 
for themselves. Tribal, religious and ideological differences 
may, as the royalists claim, have been largely overwhelmed 
by a widespread desire to get rid of the Egyptians ; there seems 
absolutely no reason to suppose that once the Egyptians left 
they would not reassert themselves. Not only has Yemen an 
inbred anarchic disposition ; the civil war will have left some 
long scores to settle. The solution that has been put forward 
by some “ third force ” Yemenis is that the United Nations 
should somehow collect together a peace-keeping force to look 
after things while preparing the country for elections or a 
referendum. In a better world, a good solution. As things 
are, this could really prove a straw to crack the UN’s back. 

In any case, the argument is academic at a time when the 
general power struggle between “ progressive ” and 
“reactionary” Arab forces looks dangerously like sliding 


Help! For Aid 

T iie Ministry of Overseas Development’s white paper 
(Cmnd 3180), published on Thursday, is a sad document, 
singularly lacking in purposive direction-finding, or what¬ 
ever the appropriate Wilsonian term is. There are many 
extenuating circumstances for this disappointment. Britain’s 
aid to the poor countries of the world has been having a 
bad time in the past year, a prime victim of the balance of 
payments crisis. Mr Bottomley had to announce a few weeks 
ago that Britain’s total “ development spending ” would fall 
back in 1967-68 to its 1965-66 figure of £205 million, a cut 
of £20 million on the appropriation for 1966-67 even in 
money terms—and in real terms (allowing for the rise in 
prices) presumably of considerably more. Before that, the 
signs of the times could be rend in the change of minister 
from Mrs Castle to Mr Bottomley ; and only last weekend in 
the ministry’s fall from grace in the cabinet to the status of 
waiting in the antechamber. 

All together, these steady, recurring changes for the worse 
show where, for all the pious original hopes of the Labour 
government, its real priorities now lie. But even the dis¬ 
piriting oudook for a struggling new ministry does not justify 
turning its annual report into a long descriptive chronicle 
of detailed operations ; a chronicle in which no attempt is 
made, eighteen stormy months after the trumpet calls of 
Labour’s last white paper on aid, to see where policy can 
go now. 

Of course, the slick answer is that there is no need for 
redefining policies which the Government set in 1965. The 
tone of the 1965 white paper was impressive, but its formulae 
general. It called for a “ long-term strategy ” ; it took off 
Mrs Castle’s hat to multilateral aid (while keeping the stress 
on bilateral); and added that good management of aid 
depended on “clarity of objectives.” What has come of all 
these phrases in the months that the locusts have eaten ? The 
ministry has achievements to its credit: notably interest-free 
loans and the beginning made on creating a home-based 
corps of experts who can be detached for technical assist¬ 
ance without fearing the loss of seniority and pension 
rights. The present white paper even renews the call for 
“ dear priorities^ Unfortunately, this turns out to be the 
British govert hPpfs policy for the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation Uhited Nations, not for the British 


from a mainly propaganda level to something rather bloodier. 
This week’s report that Yemeni infiltrators, trained in the 
arts of sabotage by Egyptians, have been arrested in Saudi 
Arabia is just another nail in any hope of President Nasser 
patching up an agreement with King Faisal and removing his 
troops from Yemen. So long as President Nasser believes it 
fruitful and necessary to continue his revolutionary thrust into 
Arabia, Yemen, for all its discomfort, is a vital outpost. In 
the long run, argue the Egyptians, the ineluctable facts of 
geography point to Saudi Arabia as the main influence on 
Yemen (including, they would add, that southernmost part of 
the peninsula now occupied by the British). The question 
that follows automatically from this is what sort of government 
Saudi Arabia will have by then. And here the Egyptians 
may well give in to the temptation of providing history with 
a guiding push or two. For while it is perfectly true that 
Egypt went into Yemen to protect a new-born Revolution, it 
is equally true that the exercise has escalated. If the issue 
can’t be settled in Yemen, Egypt may feel the itch to settle 
it in a direct clash with Saudi Arabia. 


government itself. It can, of course, be argued that the cuts 
in resources make it exceedingly difficult to allocate resources 
according to clear priorities. There is little doubt that they 
do, and that harassed officials see this above all. But, from a 
broader point of view, the exact opposite is arguable ; that the 
less money Britain has to spend, the more it has to look to its 
priorities if they are to have any impact. At presenr, they are 
having precious little impact; either in terms of cost effective¬ 
ness in promoting development, or in terms of planned poli¬ 
tical criteria. It is obvious that the latter have to enter into 
the calculations; but, if so, they should do so consciously, 
not as the sum of a set of Pavlov responses to recurrent crises. 

The white paper’s figures show that Commonwealth Africa, 
which received nearly £%o million of Britain’s bilateral aid in 
1965-66, heads the list; Commonwealth Asia comes next 
with £53 million, and the rest understandably far behind. Why 
such a concentration on Africa when India alone has nearly 
twice the population, and probably twice the manufacturing 
power, of the whole black continent ? In terms of economic 
effectiveness, which are supposed to be the most promising 
take-off areas ? On some political criteria, on some criteria 
of fair shares, the official choice could be defended. America 
is more interested in Asia than Africa ; Africa is nearer 
Europe ; Europe’s sphere of influence in Africa has if any¬ 
thing grown of recent years. It is sometimes urged that 
regimes like Malawi might collapse without British bolster¬ 
ing. But in terms of economic aid there is little doubt that 
Britain could do far more to increase the total amount of world 
aid by making a song and dance about devoting even its 
small margin of disposable resources to the World Bank’s soft- 
loan subsidiary (IDA) and to the India <$ab. The British 
example could have a real multiplier effect in both places. 

At present, it is having no multiplier effect at all. Pouring 
funds piecemeal into Africa, whatever the motives, hardly 
adds up to a “ long-term strategy ” fqr aid. If this is unfair, 
there should at least be some argument to give a sense of 
direction to official decisions. At present, what appears above 
the surface is a typical example of British pragmatism, defined 
as a rioted reluctance to choose between objectives. What¬ 
ever else it is, it is not what the ministry was elevated in the 
world to do, and not what all those intelligent experts and 
advisors were employed for. 


Mr Bottomley's latest pronouncement on his 
ministry's work is really an admission of what 
Britain is not doing for the poor world 
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How we helped Flaig and Sens Ltd 
win the biggest-ever contract for 
British laboratory glassware in Australia 


An order may be miting for yon across some foreign street. 
Export Intelligence can point you in the right direction 
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comm its and their sights are set much higher. glassware ever placed by Australia with a * * # * 
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which are expanding fast because they’re export Talking about their success Flaig say: *Thi$ sc ]f abroad. Our service is free, practical and 
minded. And part of their overseas success lias conform our opinion. 1 he only people Ho do well confidential (the facts in this advertisement arc 

come fioin making the most of Export Intclli- are the people who are prepared to get up published with the full approval of W. G. Flaig 

pence-the tree Board of Trade service for and go. Export Intelligence help us plan our trips Am \ Sorts Ltd.), Telephone* today, and take the 
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Export Intelligence Is worldwide befnewegn. v>ur success -overseas. 

When planning a business visit abroad the How Export Intelligence can help you 

first thing Flaig do is to fix appointments through \\ e can assist with your special export prob- 

Export Intelligence to see the local Commercial Icnis, point out your best overseas markets and 

Officer. So when they went on a recent trade intinduce >ou to foreign agents and buyers. Wc 

mission to Australia, appointments were made can supply status reports on foreign linns, 

for them w ith our Commercial Officer in Sydney. ad\ isc on Tariff and Import regulations, sec if 

He introduced them to the buver from the New your pioduct suits foreign tastes and give details 

South Wales Education Board whose offices of overseas contracts out for tender. We can call 

were just across the street. on the advice of over 200 eomnicicial teams 

From him Flaig learned that the Board were abroad in British Embassies, Consulates and 

tendering for laboratory equipment. Haig were Trade Commissions. We can provide a free 
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BRITAIN 



All our future 


The Plowden committee’s report on primary schools in England 
explains how the children's future—and the nation's—could be 
truly and speedily brightened. But what about money ? 


These are hard umes for radicals. The Gov¬ 
ernment's own Central Advisory Council for 
Education has come up with a report of 
such dear-minded progressiveness that 
there seems no room left for the professional 
independent grumbler. Far worse, it is 
almost impossible to believe that the 
council** impeccably radical and right pro¬ 
posals will be put into effect with the 
urgency they deserve. 

Two brands of reactionary opposition 
have appeared at once. First, from those 
who go on parroting away about the need 
to reduce local government spending, in 
the face of such a need to increase it. 
Second, from the teachers 1 trade unions, 
who h*yi got used to manipulating the 
schootafattm as it is, and will fight bitterly 
—their own ‘members* true 
interests—to maintain it. Both groups 


should start by making time to read the 
34 1 pages of the report produced under the 
chairmanship of Lady Plowden ; a good 
precis is very badly needed, especially as 
so much of the report calls for new and 
willing co-operation both by teachers and 
bv parents. 

Plowden s chief point is the right one. 
Spending on education for the under-i2$ 
has not risen per head this decade: spend¬ 
ing on the under-5s has not risen per head 
since 1944. But this sector of education is 
the only one that everyone (except the tiny 
minortiy who choose private schooling) 
goes through. There are inadequacies m 
the primary schools. Worse, there are 
glaring inequalities in the educational treat¬ 
ment 6f young children; and those 
who emerge under-educated from due 
primary schools will never catch up with 


their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
Certainly primary schooling in Britain is 
good by international standards. Indeed 
it is often envied. But it could be better 
And if the nation wants 4 better educated 
population, a less unequally educated popu¬ 
lation, a more intelligent gtiienry m 
general and a more adaptable labour force 
in particular, it is the primary schools that 
can do most to bung these things about 
Plowden is bard to contradict. 

Changing schools 

The report insists on the primary unport- 
ance not so much of the primaiy schools 
as of the Children who are educated in them 
It is largely a matter of historical accident 
that the two stages of publicly provided 
education in Britain run from the ages of 
5 to n, and from n to 15 or after The 
private sector of education in England 
divides the stages at the age of ^3, but 
then the private system was devised for 
boys, for whom puberty comes later than 
for their sisters. The Plowden pro¬ 
posal that primary schooling should m 
future last until the age of 12 is a fair 
compromise between the needs of the sexes 
Compulsory education will in 1971 be 
extended by a year to the age of 16 , it 
remains to be seen whether the two changes 
can be made simultaneously, and whether 
the proposed change in the age of transfer 
between the stages of education—and hence 
the change in the number of pupils in the 
different stages—can be accommodated 
within some of the rather hurried schemes 
now being put into effect for comprehensive 
secondary schools. 

Starting school 

It is certainly in the best interests of the 
children themselves that the start of educa¬ 
tion should be made less abrupt than it now 
can be in English schools. Israel seems to 
be the only other nation to start compulsory 
formal schooling as early as 5. Certainly 
the earliest years in English schools are 
gentler, less devoted to formal study and 
more to the gradual acquisition of social 
behaviour and the development of per¬ 
sonality tlian the earlv years in other 
countries. But it is still odd that English 
children should start full-time schooling at 
5, and go on for a minimum of ten years 
observing roughly the same hours. This 
is why the Plowden proposal that some 
children should start a few months later, 
and that all children should be gradually 
led into school life by part-time nursery 
classes, is right and should start now. 

But the, report goes further. It suggests 
that there should be a massive expansion of 
dgy-nurseries ; The Economist has said that 
before. Plowden says that nursery places 
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should,eventually be provided for all child¬ 
ren whose parents wish them to attends 
from the diird year upwards until die start 
of compulsory school. It is assumed that a 
maximum of 746,000 suicb part-time nursery 
places would be needed by I975> with the 
first and greatest need being for nurseries 
in socially deprived areas (of which much 
more later). This process of gentle induc¬ 
tion into school for children, and of libera¬ 
tion for mothers, obviously cannot be 
entirely run by the traditional sort of fully 
trained teacher, because there will never 
be enough of them. Indeed Plowdcn says 
that it should not be. 

Fully trained teachers will be needed to 
organise and be responsible for the 
nurseries. But they should be backed by the 
help of less-trained women. If one teacher 
were responsible for every 60 nursery 
pupils,, and if 82,000 of the new assistants 
could be recruited by 1975, children under 
6 could be looked after with almost no net 
addition, to the number of fully trained 
teachers. Sadly enough, this progress is 
likely to be fought tooth and nail by the 
teachers 1 unions,, because of the similarity 
between the nursery assistants and the 
teachers 1 aides whose employment within 
the classroom Plowdcn also recommends. 

For many years now this paper has been 
urging that the shortage of teachers should 
be mitigated by the employment, under the 


Baby boom—and birth control ? 

The vital question abdiit the Plowden 
report is: will there be enough money, and 
enough teachers, in the early 1970s? 
Teacher supply will be helped by the fact 
that the children born in the great baby 
boom of 1947 (after the men came back 
from the war) will soon be qualifying from 
the teachers' colleges. Demography may 
help with money too. Plowden has ac¬ 
cepted the usual forecasts that the 
number of children of school age will also 
be going up, as it has done for the past 
decade. But our table shows that there 
will actually be a fall in the number of 
children ready to enter school in 1970, 
and a further drop the following year 
when the total school population will be 
increased by the raising of the school 
leaving age to 16. This is an important 
short-term relief, even if the new down¬ 
ward trend does not continue. The birth 
control pill, and the attendant lifting of 
the taboo on discussion of contraception, 
may release some resources for the edu¬ 
cational priority areas that Plowden 
defines. 

Live birthe registered in England 
and Wales 

Per cent 

change from 



No. 

omylou 1 


(OOO’s) 

year 

I960 

782 2 

+4 *2 

1961 

803 >8 

+2*8 

1962 

840*6 

+4-6 

1963 

856*2 

+1*9 

1964 

874*2 

+2*1 

1966 < 

865*4 

-to 

1966 * 

850*0 

-1 *8 


" Estimated on bakfs of first thraa quanta. 


supervision of fuily-traiqed .t&cbera,- of 
women who would help ’ with-tfe* tc&cbiog. 
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Ned Ludd rides again 

This has been & gleam m the eye of 
ministers of education at least since Sir 
David Ecdes in 19162, and certainly under 
Mr Crosl^nd now. It simply must be done. 
It is desirable not only because it would 
help to solve the teacher shortage. It would 
add both to the effectiveness of teaching 
and to the status Of teachers if they had goba 
auxiliary help. But their unions will not 
stand for the idea, apparently because they 
feel it might mean a reversal of the old 
battles they used to fight to get the teaching 
profession a decent training and a decent 
wage. The National Union of Teachers* 
even issued a muddled protest against the 
idea before Plowden appeared, so deter¬ 
mined is it to resist an idea that common 
sense suggested must be in Plowden. 

The task of u subject-teaching ” for older 
children can be aided by machines. But 
primary teaching will always be labour- 
intensive. There is no substitute for kindly 
people with certain skills—the kindliness 
being as important as the skill, or even 
more so. Primary teaching docs not attract 
many men, for the most obvious of reasons 
as well as because ambitious men who want 
to build a career sec better prospects and 
more intellectual stimulus in teaching the 
cider youngsters. 

But the young women of the post-war 
baby boom who are now about to emerge 
from the training colleges (which have in¬ 
creased their population from 30,000 to 
80,000 in eight years) will not stay in teach¬ 
ing. Almost two-thirds of trainee teachers 
are girls, and the vast majority of girls train 
for primary teaching. But only 47 out every 
100 girls who qualify as teachers will still 
be teaching three years later ; only 30 will 
be in teaching six years after they qualify. 
Yet the NUT continues to pretend that all 
teachers are dedicated professionals: and 
that briefly-trained people could not often 
do as well (or when they are mothers them¬ 
selves even better) as these young girls on 
the brink of marriage. 

Plowden proposes the recruitment and 
training of a large number (12,000 as soon 
as possible, over 50,000 by 1974) of 
teachers* aides. There should be a two- 
year course for young girls, three-fifths of it 
spent in practical work, and a one-year 
course for the over-2 is, consisting of four 
days in school and one day studying each 
week. Older women would be able to 
qualify with no residential training. The 
first use of these aides would be in Staffing 
up the schools in the underprivileged areas. 

Even within a teaching profession that 
has never tried to work with such aides, and 
whose members are naturally extremely 
cautious people, 49 per cent of head teachers 
and 37 per cent of assistants positively said 
they wanted help in the classroom when 
the Plowden. committee asked them. It 
would be tragic if their trade unions suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing this. 

Distinguished dissenters 

It h also a pity tbat the whole committee 


Children stay stive . 

—causes of death among chiMNOti und8f-t$' 

*.bj mi ; ^ 1963 


All causes I 

28.681 vi 

W»7 

Tuberculosis • 1 

3,3*4 rV 

~T&fT 

Other infectious diseases 

8.232* < 

: 297 

Respftstory diseases 

9,384 


Malignant disease (including 
leukaemia) 

not 

1 

766* 

Congenital defocts 

recorded 


293 

482 

Accidental (including traffic 
accidents). 

2,577 

1,362 

Cardio-vasciilar diseases 

1,241 « 

60 

Rheumatic fever 

443 . 

21 

Digestive disease , 

760 : 

110, 

Diabetes 

110 

39 


could not go’along .with the highly reason-, 
able proposal contained in a note of dissent 
signed by five of its members-rinduding* 
which must be unique for notes of dissent, 
the chairman and vice-chairman, They 
propose that the normal three-year teacher 
training course might be by 

a two-year course fee Which students could 
opt, and. which, would qualify those who 
choose it for up to fivt years of teaching ; 
those still in the schools after five years 
could then take an additional year, of train¬ 
ing which would set them on a level with 
those who bad chosen the three-year, course 
at the start. 

It is understandable that many of those, 
in the profession and outside it, who fought 
for so long to get the three-year course and 
its accompanying status, should be unhappy 
about what looks to them to be a backward 
step. But what happens in the profession 
needs to be looked at realistically." 1 The'pro¬ 
posal for staggered training would provide 
a very reasonable option for those girls who 
are likely to get married; the important 
minority who get married and leave teach¬ 
ing within five years, only to return to teach¬ 
ing after their families are completed, could 
then take the one-year refresher course that 
married women returners need anyway. 
This would, it is calculated* provide 10,000 
more teachers in the early 1970$, mostly 
for the primary schools: and it would ad¬ 
vance the elimination of all primary classes 
of over 40 children by three years, to 1974. 
(In 1963 over a quarter of children starting 
school entered classes of over 40, which 
gives some idea of the state of the schools 
now.) , 

Three further minority reservations de¬ 
serve consideration. One, signed by, 8 
(including Lady Plowden again) of thc25 
members proposes that the nursery pro¬ 
vision that the whole council 'advocates 
should be financed partly out of direct , con¬ 
tributions by parents, using the facilities. At 
present nursery places are shared out purely 
on the bask w Wher? people happen to live 
—and, within those areas, the places not 
reserved for children with some sort of 
family problem are very often bagged by 
the crafty middle-dass parents who. know 
how to manipulate the system to their 
advantage. Given a more humane system 
of family allowances, apd given remission 
of payments for parents who cannot afford 
it, the charge seems reasonable enough if 
it can provide more nursery places faster 
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than the local authorities could out of their 
inadequate general revenue. 

On religious education) six members 
oppose the general view that all English 
schools should be compelled to give some 
sort of Christian teaching, subject to the 
right of parents to withdraw their children 
if they wish. This state of affairs is 
obviously incompatible with ihe council's 
general insistence on the freedom of 
teachers to decide on the right curriculum. 
The objections are entirely logical, as one 
would expect of anything signed by Pro¬ 
fessor A. J. Ayer. But the council, which 
deliberately and rightly flies in the face of 
public opinion in rejecting corporal punish¬ 
ment in schools, decided to follow the 
majority in the country in wishing to retain 
compulsory Christian instruction. 

A single member of the council considers 
that the money proposed to be spent on 
nursery education should instead be spent 
on improving housing conditions generally, 
and in helping mothers to carry out their 
own resptftsibuity better. In an ideal world 
this might well be right. But in England 
now £t is probably true that the education 
service, from the ministry right down to 
the head of the smallest school, is more 
likely to be an effective instrument of social 
change than any organisation concerned 
with housing. The country would do well 


ability of being born there are immigrants 
from the Commonwealth or from Ireland, 
certainly many more are native English. 

The PlowdeU committee proposes criteria 
for identifying the schools serving such 
areas ; the problem they are after is a social 
one, not purely educational It suggests 
that about 10 per cent of the nation’s 
children would be found to suffer from 
these conditions; and that their schools 
should be made deliberately and discrimi- 
nately better than those elsewhere. There 
should be specially generous provision of 
pre-school nurseries; specially generous 
pay and other attractions to teachers in 
those schools ; and specially generous staff¬ 
ing ratios, including the provision of 
generous numbers of teachers' aides. It is 
no good the teachers’ unions saying they 
want discrimination in favour (5 the 
socially underprivileged, and then denying 
the means of providing that discriminatory 
treatment. .The priority areas need no extra 
obstacles ; they are the part of the pro¬ 
gramme that will be most immediately ex¬ 
pensive, and the part that the well-to-do in 
comfortable suburbia are most likely to 
resent. 

Footing the Mil 

The Plowden report has the virtue of 


bring carefully costed throughout, even if 
some of its financial guesses do look a bit 
on the low side. It points out that spend¬ 
ing per pupil on primary education has 
become static, while other forms of educa¬ 
tional Spending have leaped ahead; and 
that the raising of the school-leaving age in 
1971 may claim for the secondary schools 
a high proportion both of the capital and 
of the teachers available. It also argues 
that the output of the married women who 
would be able to return to work as a result 
of its proposals for nursery schooling should 
rise to between £r6 million and £22 million 
a year by 1979. 

The cost of the educational priority areas, 
which it says should be established at once, 
would rise on capital account from £6,1 
million in 1^67 to £9 mi]|jon In 1971, 
thereafter declining sharply. Running 
costs of the . areas would rise from £1.4 
million in 1968 to £11 million in 1972, and 
thereafter presumably more slowly. 

The total cost or Plowden, compared 
with present spending, is Set out in the 
table below. It is worth noting that the 
entire additional costs, current and capital, 
would in 1978-79 rise to £83 million. At 
present £82 million a year is spent on subsi¬ 
dising school meals and milk in England 
and Wales. 


to back its most successful runner, here as 
elsewhere. But the conflict between different 
sorts of public spending is a real one, and 
it is important that this point should be 
registered. 

The poorest poor 

One proposal stands out above all others 
in the Plowden report. It is for the crea¬ 
tion of priority areas, in which the national 
effort to improve the schools would be con¬ 
centrated. This stems from the identifi¬ 
cation by all recent major studies of educa¬ 
tion in Britain of the strong and persistent 
class bias that runs throughout the system. 
The Crowther, Robbins and Newsom re¬ 
ports have dosed this argument. 

But Plowden goes further, in a logical 
progression from the council’s last report 
tinder the chairmanship of Sir John New- 
torn, who was vice-chairman this time. 
The report identifies whole areas in which 
the social structure is falling apart—mostly 
in the inner rings of the great dries, but 
also Among minority groups such as gypsies, 
canal-boat people and members or the 
armed Forces. 

The report says, in effect, that present 
educational pdiries ate designed to give 
equality of treatment to the children of 
people in these circumstances; but the 
children certainly do not get such equality 
of treatment, end wtai jut mm Jheyneed 
not equality bu| a strong preference if they 
are to be given i fair start in life. This 
is entirely right. The council saw and 
clearly agreed with the Headstart pro¬ 
grammes in big American dries. Many 
people -h ying In the south of England may 
not MHUrtor may prefer not to believe) 
just hw. awful life can be in the dying 
hearts of the nation’s big cities. Although 
of those who suffer from the dis¬ 


Projected Costs of Maintained Primary and Nursery Schools and the Additional Costs of Plowden 
Proposals: England 
C million at 1966 prices 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<«> 

(6) 

Financial 

Projected 

Plowden 

Percentage 

Projected 

The capital 

year 

current costs 

proposals 

increase in 

capital 

costs 


on present 

for additional 

current costs 

expenditure 

of Plowden 


policies * 

current 

expendituref 

as a result of 
proposals 
% 

for basic 
needs 

proposals 

1964/65 

277 

__ 

39 

__ 

1966/67 

297 

— 

— 

38 

— 

1968/69 

326 

3 

1 

48 

10 

1970/71 

359 

14 

4 

54 

17 

1972/73 

390 

31 

8 

51 

18 

1974/75 

421 

43 

10 

45 

38 

1976/77 

451 

55 

12 

42 

21 

1978/79 

478 

65 

14 

39 

18 


* Includes £3 million a year fot nursery schools, f Excludes training costs and Includes Imputed rents on tost of 
proposals for extre caprtal expenditure 


DEA's new machinery 


There have been three developments this 
week in the field of incomes policy. The 
most perturbing is the arrival of Mr Fred 
Lee as an additional minister at the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs, under Mr 
Stewart, supposedly with special responsi¬ 
bility for some of the #trils of managing 
prices and incomes. When Mr Lee was 
Minister of Power at the end of 1965, he 
helped to sabotage incomes policy at a 
crucial time. He gave his approval JftJL 7 
per cent pay increase to 43,000 white collar 
workers in the gas industry, saying that he 
judged the Jones board was 44 too busy ” to 
consider the matter. It is to be hoped that 
Mr Lee is really meant to be a super¬ 
numerary chatter-up-of-theriidbns in his 
new job, not a major dcckioiH#$r*. or 
decision-avofder. y "‘ M 

Secondly, there have been indications 


that the Government hopes (hat Mr Jones, 
in tine of the many reports due when he 
returns from his brief visit to Australia, will 
define 44 lower paid workers ” as men earn¬ 
ing less than £14 a week. It is wrong that 
rises for lower-paid workers have been 
officially listed as one of the permitted ex¬ 
ceptions to the present period of severe 
restraint; relief for poverty • should be 
accorded through the social services, not 
through bending incomes policy in favour 
of precisely ffcOSe workers whom 
laws of the market have shown to be of 
least value in their present jobs. Still, since 
this loophole has been foolishly advertised, 
it may conceivably be best to define It, at 
least jn f&is negative sense: trade unions 
whose members secure gross earnings, from 
all sodrdes, of over £14 a week should be 
served notice that they have not a cat’s 
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Aluminium Ideas 

BACO ANIMAL SENSE No. 8 



Why is that frog doing press-ups? 


Because he’s going info the transport business. You see 
he*s heard that British Aluminium provide a complete 
service for body-builders. 

7 ell we ?nore. 


Well, ever since someone called him a 7-011111 c v\raiding 
he’s been going to Keep Fit classes, and . * . 


/ wean, tell me more about British Aluminium. 


By all means, British Aluminium offer body-builders and 
vehicle operators a full range of products 
backed by a comprehensive design service. 

They also supply a very wide range of sections in 
the long lengths required for certain types pf vehicle. 

Like they say, new ideas take shape in Baeo Aluminium. 

Like who says? 

Like everyone says. If you telephone London Trafalgar 8888, 
they’ll tell you all you want to know. 

On* thing puzzles me: iyhf on earth should a frog want 
into the transport business? 

HcYgOta wife and 500 tadpoles to support . . . 


[baqq aluminium I 

The British Aluminium Co Ltd 





lift 
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Are you winning a battle 
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SLA TRAN SPORT 


Packaging 

Insurance 
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Freight 
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Customs 
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$3,700 

- 

$1,020 

$1,923 

$29,200 

$51,904 ' 
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but losing the war? . 


This is what KLM’s computer thinks 


Above Is a very much simplified version of a 
cost comparison carried out by KLM Freight 
Engineers using high-speed IBM data processing 
equipment. It is based on an investigation of 
a year’s flow of office machinery and parts 
(53,421 lbs.) from Frankfurt to New York. Makes 
you think doesn't it? Makes you think that 
maybe you should ask a KLM Freight Engineer 


for advice on your procurement and inventory 
problems. He'll do an in-depth study called 
"The Test of Time”. Designed to show how air 
freight can save money, speed deliveries and in¬ 
crease cu sto mer service. Programmed on KLM’s 
computer it can analyse your procurement pro¬ 
blems in great detail. It could help you to find 
the real cost of merchandising your goods by air. 


KLM. Freight Marketing. Dept. 1 Amsterdam Tnt’l Airport Sctuphol, Holland. Please 
arrange for one of jour Freight Engineers to call on me. 


Name: 


Address: 


Company; 
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chance of being considered as “ lower paid.” 

Thirdly, some ministers have let it be 
known that they now recognise there will 
have to be some permanent statutory legis¬ 
lation, controlling centrally-bargained wage 
increases, after the present " temporary ” 
Part IV of the Prices and Incomes Act ex-, 
pires on August nth. The Government has 
promised in the past that there will be no 
such legislative extension ; but everybody 
knows there will have to be, and the right 
Jesuitical re-interpretations of Mr Wilson’s 
past phrases are now being trotted out, in 
preparation for the old promise being 
ditched. The proper course would be to 
allow statutory price control to lapse after 
August 12th, but to give mandatory effect 
to selected recommedations from the Jones 
board: those on key centrally-bargained 
wage increases which are remitted to its con¬ 
sideration. 

One of the reasons for drafting Mr Lee 
into the DEA may be that Mr Stewart 
would like to turn more of his attention to 
what his predecessor, Mr Brown, always 
regarded as the DEA’s main job. Some of 
the modem-minded civil servants at the 
DEA, both temporary and permanent, have 
been persuading him that it is time to take 
up the department’s old cudgels: to act as 
a proponent of reflation and growth, as a 
counterweight to conservatism at the Trea¬ 
sury. Within the limits of moderation that 
characterise his every action, Mr Stewart is 
probably ready to respond. But he will 
have to work within fhe limits set by 
Britain’s balance of payments too: the latest 
monthly overseas trade rerurns for 
December (see page 149) are not exactly 
boisterous. 


Race relations 


All races, all places 


Just before Parliament went down for the 
recess, each of its houses debated similar 
private bills to strengthen the law against 
racial discrimination in Britain. Mr 
Maurice Orbach’s bill was withdrawn from 
the Commons: Lord Brockway’s was 
roundly defeated in the Lords. The point 
of each of them was, broadly, to bring 
within the scope of the existing Race Rela¬ 
tions Act, with its conciliation procedures 
and the legai constraints iying behind iiiciii, 
the spheres of housing and of jobs that were 
deliberately left out of tbe original Act. 
Mr Orbach’s amending bill was withdrawn 
after the Government spokesman, Mr 
Maurice Foley, had given assurances that 
the matter is under careful consideration, 
awaiting factual information, and so forth. 
Mr Fletcher-Cooke for the Conservatives 
was equally cautious, but by no means 
unfriendly to Mr Orbach's bill. The Lords 
seem to have voted against on the grounds 
that itmight let a lot of blacks into White’s: 
large numbers of casual peers were in town 
for the Christmas shopping that day. No 
doidbt things would be different if the 
Mouse of Commons had already passed such 


a bill as Mr Orbach’s. And it should be a 
Home Office bill, not a private one. 

The reason why the Home Office should 
sponsor such a bill is that it has appointed 
a highly competent person to be chairman 
of the Race Relations Board which 
administers the present, probably inade¬ 
quate, Race Relations Act. Mr Mark 
Bonham Carter and his colleagues seem to 
be moving in favour of legislation on jobs 
and housing: they are gathering facts now, 
and will probably present an argument in 
their annual report in March. 

If they want a bill, they should get it. 
Mr Jenkins has given the mao a job and 
cannot deny him the tools to do it. It 
is by now notorious that tbe Government 
is waiting on the views of the Confederation 
of British Industry and of the Trades Union 
Congress, while the CBI is waiting on the 
TUC, which is waiting on Mr George 
Woodcock who (although his liberalism is 
not in question) seems to be lingering in 
his tent. A conference on “ racial equality 
in employment ” takes place in London next 
month. Mr Woodcock refused to go, 
apparently because of some matter of 
protocol about whether he was invited as 
himself or as General Secretary. But both 
Mr Frank Cousins and Mr Jack Jones will 
be there—a liberal pair who can get a 
hearing in trade union circles; and so will 
the formidable Mr Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers, who knows how these things 
really function. Tell them, Walter. 


By-election 

Thorny Brierley Hill 


The Tories could face an awkward fight in 
the latest constituency to join the growing 
queue of by-elections: Brierley Hill, on the 
edge of the West Midlands industrial area. 
In the last few years, this scat has had a 
curious history. In 1964, on the national 
swing to Labour the Tories should have 
lost it. But it was one of the Midlands seats 
affected by the race issue and, despite the 
intervention of an anti-Common Market 
candidate, the Tories held their majority 
unscathed. In 1966, the race issue dis¬ 
appeared from the Midlands, and again 
Brierley Hill was confidently expected to 
go Labour. But a^ain the Tories held it. 
This ri.~c their sssjcrlty did drop, but the 
swing to Labour since 1959 was only 2i 
per cent, compared with a national average 
of around 6 per cent. 

Such steadiness is unusual, particularly 
in die rather volatile political atmosphere 
of the Midlands. The former Tory MP, 
Mr John Talbot, was a local man, but he 
cut no great figure on the national political 
scene. His Labour opponent in 1966 was 
better known: the formidable Dr Katherine 
Rogers, whose basso invective has become 
painfully familiar at Labour party con¬ 
ferences. She may have frightened off a 
few people, but the influence of candidates 
is notoriously difficult to assess and all too 
easy tQ exaggerate. 


The Tories must be left to wonder 
whether there is a latent swi^g to Labour in 
Brierley Hill still waiting tp break furface. 
The electorate has expanded by oyer a third 
since Labour last held the seat in 1955, s0 
social changes may have permanently 
shifted the constituency to the right. The 
Liberals have not fought there since 1950, 
when they polled only 9 per cent of the 
total votes; Labour needs a 1.2 per cent 
swing for victory. 

The other vacant Tory seat, Honiton. 
should be safe enough, but the local caucus 
is being infuriatingly paroqhia} over the can¬ 
didate, insisting that their man mist make 
his home there. For Mr Soames,, otherwise 
.the ideal candidate, this was impossible,,so 
he has withdrawn. This may let in' Mr 
Peter Thomeycroft, but by the next election 
he will be over 60 and can scarcely be a 
Tory growth point. 


Homelessness 


Cathy pay more 

On Wednesday night BBC television 
retransmitted Cathy Come Home , its pain¬ 
ful and basically accurate documentary film 
about the plight of people in Britain who 
through misfortune or incompetence are 
unable to find anywhere to live. Since its 
first transmission in November Cathy has 
already had the effect of improving the often 
callous treatment handed out by some over¬ 
wrought local authorities to the people who 
get taken into local authority accommoda¬ 
tion for the technically homeless. (Of 
course, those many authorities who provide 
no such accommodation have not had Co 
do this.) 

This film has also created an amazing 
response to the appeals of some gopd- 
hearted charities that set out to provide help 
and cheap housing for the homeless. But 
of course the clearly stated point of the film 
was simply that there is not enough housing 
in Britain for all the people who want and 
need it. Charities may help, but they can¬ 
not really alter a point well made m the 
film: that the west Germans last year built 
600,000 houses, while the British built 
400.000. Largely this is because the British 
last year spent 4.5 per cent of gross national 
product on housing: the Germans spent 6.4 
per cent. The difference is made up not of 
government subsidies, but of rent. The' 
British put 8.9 per cent of consumer spend¬ 
ing into housing: the Germans 9.3 per cent. 

There is a moral here. As soon as they 
have done what it is understood they intend 
to do in tbe way of improving allowances 
for families with young children, one of 
the Government’s next social priorities 
should be this. They should urge upwards 
the council house rents to whieir all other 
rents are obliged to align themselves in 
working-class districts, ana make it possible 
for landlords to make a bit of an income out 
of renting "the projjetty that mobile workers, 
and young married couples, cannot do 
without. 
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International Report 


French communists: 
pathfinders or renegades? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Symbolically, the French Communist party 
did not hold its 18th congress, which 
opened on January 4th, in one of its 
strongholds in the u red belt ” of Paris. 
It held it in Levallois-Pcrrct, a suburban 
municipality which it won in 1965 as 
partner in a left-wing coalition. This was 
a pre-election congress with “ unity of the 
left ” as its chief slogan. Inside the modern 
sports hall, the French tricolor merged with 
the red banner stamped with hammer and 
sickle. There were more than 700 dele¬ 
gates from all parts of France. They looked 
on the young side and many were obviously 
workers. They were a keen, studious and 
disciplined audience who took notes, ap¬ 
plauded in the right places, clapped thun¬ 
derously when required and duly rc-clccted 
the outgoing leadership headed by the 
rather ponderous successor of Maurice 
Thorez, Comrade Waldeck RoJict. 

To anyone who a year previously had 
watched the congress of the Italian Com¬ 
munist party, and who was aware of the 
debate that had taken place throughout 
France before the congress met, the 
Levallois performance looked remarkably 
like a stalinist show. Paradoxically, the 
more flexible Italian Communists arc now 
in almost total political isolation, while the 
more rigid Frenchmen have just signed an 
electoral pact with the rest of the French 
left, and can seriously contemplate forming 
part of a popular front government some 
time in the future. 

The French Communist party has gained 
a little ground since the birth of the Fifth 
Republic. Last year 42^,000 membership 
CtefCiS wefe apparently sent to all the local 
federations; allowing for wastage, this 
suggests a membership of about 350,000. 
It is claimed that since 1961 total member¬ 
ship has gone up by 50,000, and the number 
of party cells has climbed by 2,600 to 
19,000. The first serious study of the social 
make-up of the membership reveals that 
out of every .hundred party members. 60 
are wage earners (including three farm 
labourers), 18 arc shop or office workers, 
seven are farmers and six are shopkeepers 
or craftsmen. The remaining nine are in 
professional jobs, with teachers and re¬ 
searchers more numerous than engineers 
imd Ifishnicians. About 40 per cent of 
members are under forty, and 


roughly the same percentage have joined 
the party during the eight years since 
General de Gaulle came to power. Thus 
it still seems as if the party has a greater 
power to attract than to hold. 

In their search for a united front with 
the Socialists, the French Communists have 
made a number of concessions. M. 
Waldcck Rochet summed them up last week 
while insisting on the difference between 
Russia in 1917 and France fifty years later. 
Socialism, he argued, can now be estab¬ 
lished by peaceful means ; the concept of 
single-party rule was a stalinist deviation. 
But the true obstacles to unity are usually 
concealed by the verbiage of such ideo¬ 
logical debate. Western socialists, in 
Britain, Scandinavia, Italy, Germany and 
France itself, have formed or joined govern¬ 
ments to manage, some would say to im¬ 
prove, existing societies. Can the Com¬ 
munists participate as the loft wing of such 
governments? In principle, their ultimate 
purpose is still the revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion of society. This is why they argue that, 
once in power, they ought to establish 
“ socialist legality ” in order to prevent the 
dispossessed from striking back. But people 
are beginning to wonder whether the Com¬ 
munists have not started to follow the 
socialist example cf proclaiming revolu¬ 
tionary slogans while in practice settling for 
gradual reforms. 

It may seem pointless to speculate about 
ideological and tactical retreats when one 
remembers that more than thirty years ago 
the French Communists made even bigger 
concessions in their drive for a popular 
front. The great difference between then 
and now is that then they made these con¬ 
cessions on Moscow’s orders with the aim 
of implementing Stalin’s world strategy. 
This is no longer the case. The only dis¬ 
cordance in last week's congress came from 
the visitors’ benches. Whenever, amid 
general applause, a speaker argued in favour 
of an international communist conference, 
the Vietnamese, Italians and Rumanians did 
not join,in the clapping. 

Gone are the days when Moscow’s wishes 
were orders. Individual parties have their 
own problems to take into account. If 
Signor Longo refuses to support an inter¬ 
national coherence it is because he kjutws 
that his left wing would oppose him pub¬ 



Jacques Dudos under two flags 


licly if he did. If the French side with 
the Russians on this issue, it is largely 
because the Russian conception of “ peace¬ 
ful coexistence ” suits their popular front 
tactics. However, on gaullism and on 
electoral policy they do not sec eye to eye 
with Moscow. Because of Moscow's sym¬ 
pathy for do Gaulle’s foreign policy, it 
would suit the Russians better if the 
French Communists were to strengthen the 
general’s position by facing the forthcoming 
election intransigent^ alone. 

Times are changing and the modern 
paintings at Levallois were not the only 
symptom of change. The debates among 
the rank and file at the pre-congrcss 
regional conferences were apparently more 
lively than one would suppose after being 
told that the 15,000 delegates assembled in 
all the regional conferences only managed 
to produce one “no” and 13 abstentions. 
“ Some comrades,” it is admitted, were 
bothered about the support promised to 
M. Mitterrand and the concessions made 
to his SoC-jalist-pemocrar federnrinn. 
Many more are puzzled by the Sino-Soviet 
conflict and by events in Vietnam. The 
violence of the official attacks at the con¬ 
gress against the smafi pro-Chinese groups 
in the party was significant. So many dis¬ 
putatious students have had to be expelled 
that most Communist students in Paris are 
now outside the party. When, as happened 
last November, a meeting of protest against 
the war in Vietnam, which had been boy¬ 
cotted ty the party, more than filled the 
biggest hall in the Latin quarter, the party 
Jeaqera began to get worried. They are 
afraid of, oeing overtaken on their left. 

Though they are still less articulate 
about it than the Italians, some French 
Communists are also pondering over the 
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nature and direction of their movement. 
The party discipline achieved by the Bol¬ 
sheviks was partly due to their revolutionary 
objectives, partly the result of the special 
conditions inside Russia. Stalin turned the 
foreign parties into battalions marching to 
order with military precision. Now, while 
still propelled by conditioned reflexes, they 
arc beginning to wonder how to march and 
where to. Can they take the social demo¬ 
cratic road ? Will they split into revolu¬ 
tionary and reformist factions ? How long 
can they remain both monolithic and re¬ 
formist, as the French party is still man¬ 
aging to do ? M. Waldeck Rochet must 
be glad that he can evade such questions 
for the time being by throwing his troops 
into the election. The immediate task, as 
the veteran M. Dudos put it in his closing 
speech, is to get people to vote communist 
in the first round. If the party gets more 
than a fifth of the votes cast in the first 
ballot on March 5th, it will demonstrate 
that the Communists, far from slipping, 
remain the principal force on the French 
left. But the questions will not vanish, 
whatever the election results. 

Iictnam 

The gap between 
the terms 


Last week there was a flicker of a hope of 
negotiations in Vietnam. This week Presi¬ 
dent Johnson spoke of two more years of 
war, and Mr Harrison Salisbury of the New 
York Times spoke of twenty. What, 
formally, prevents negotiations ? And what 
settlement does each side envisage ? 

Mr Johnson in April 1965 offered " un¬ 
conditional discussions ”—but only with 
Hanoi, not the Vietcong. This was modi¬ 
fied in July 1965 to indicate that the United 
States would accept Vicrcong represen¬ 
tatives as part of a Hanoi delegation. That 
condition remains. Mr Dean Rusk wrote 
on January 4th that “ there will be no 
difficulty in having the views of the Viet¬ 
cong represented” and that the details of 
doing so could be discussed with “ the other 
side *’ but not with “ those who cannot stop 
the fighting.” 

North Vietnam’s answer to Mr Johnson 
in April 1965 was its statement of four 
points: 

—the United States must withdraw its 
troops, dismantle bases, end its military 
alliance with South Vietnam, stop “inter¬ 
vention ” there and all acts of war against 
North Vietnam ; 

—pending peaceful reunification, both zones 
of Vietnam must bar foreign forces and 
shun military alliances ; 

—South Vietnamese affairs must be settled 
by the South Vietnamese “ in accordance 
with the programme of the National 
Liberation Front,” the political arm of the 
Vietcong, without foreign intervention ; 

—reunification must be settled by die 
people of the two zones without foreign 
intervention. 

Hanoi said this " constitutes the basis 


for the most correct political setdement of 
the Vietnam problem ” and “ only When this 
basis is recognised can there be favourable 
conditions to achieve a peaceful settlement 
and consider convening ” a Geneva-type 
conference. A “ basis for settlement ” is 
how Mr Pham Van Dong, the North Viet¬ 
namese prime minister, described them to 
Mr Harrison Salisbury last week. 

Would “ recognition ” of the four points 
be enough ? In January 1966 Mr Ho Chi 
Minh said the Americans should “ accept 
the four point position . . . and prove their 
acceptance by concrete deeds.” This has 
not been clarified, at any rate in public. Mr 
Wilfred Burchett, the Australian left-wing 
journalist, believed after talks in Hanoi last 
autumn that it was still the North Viet¬ 
namese position. The “concrete deeds” 
were not mentioned to Mr Salisbury. 

But two other points were: the Ameri¬ 
cans must “ unconditionally and for good ” 
end hostile actions against North Vietnam ; 
and “ the problem of the war in South 
Vietnam is to be settled with the NLF, in 
the present and in the future.” Hanoi’s 
Paris representative said on January 6 th 
that if Washington met the point about 
bombing, his government would “ examine 
and study ” American suggestions for talks. 
The United States still requires what Mr 
Goldberg asked for in the United Nations 
on September 22nd: private or public 
assurances that an end to bombing would 
be answered by prompt de-escalation on the 
other side. 

The fortnal differences, then, are (1) the 
bombing ; (2) talking wilh the NLF ; ( 3 ) 
acceptance of the four points. 

The American position on withdrawal 
was put at the Manila meeting in October : 
the Saigon government would ask its allies 
to get out “ as the military and subversive 
forces of North Vietnam are withdrawn, 
infiltration ceases and the level of violence 
thus subsides.” Mr Johnson and other 
leaders agreed to do this “after close con¬ 
sultation . . . not later than six months after 
the above conditions are fulfilled.” This 
must mean an end to guerrilla activity or 
at least a decline in the level of fighting 
and withdrawal of North Vietnamese regu¬ 
lars ; in American language it could, but 
need not necessarily, mean withdrawal of 
the guerrillas to the north, at any rate 
those who came from there. 

But the huge issue is the third point: the 
future of South Vietnam and the place of 
the NLF in it. 

The NLF too has points that are “ the 
basis of the only correct political solution.” 
They are three (the “ five points ” 
announced in March 1965 are a quite 
dillerent thing). They were spelt out to 
Mr Burchett by Mr Nguyen IIuu Tho, the 
president of the NLF, last autumn: 

—the Americans must end their war in 
South Vietnam, withdraw troops, dismantle 
bases ; 

—they must recognise the national rights 
of the South Vietnamese, “independence, 
democracy ? peace and neutrality.” South 
Vietnam's internal affairs must be settled by 
the South Vietnamese, and the reunification 
of Vietnam must be decided by the people 
of both zones; 
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—the NLF, the “sole genuine represent 
tativc of the South Vietnamese people,” 
must have its “ decisive place and voice ” 
in any political solution concerning South 
Vietnam. 

The American answer is that the NLF 
is actually a small minority of South 
Vietnamese and that there are other groups 
to consider. The American doubt is what 
the “ programme ” or “ decisive voice ” of 
the NLF means. Its programme includes 
“ broad and progressive democracy ” ; “a 
national democratic coalition administra¬ 
tion ”; “ land rent reduction and land to 
the tillers ” ; “ peace and neutrality ” ; 
’‘normal relations between the two zones 
and advance to peaceful reunification 

And what does that mean ? The Ameri¬ 
cans believe they know very well, and evep 
if they are mistaken, it is their belief, on 
this point, that counts. The American 
counter, inevitably, is “readiness to dis¬ 
cuss ” Hanoi’s four poinrs, or any others. 
The Americans are “ ready to negotiate a 
settlement based on a strict observance of 
the 1954 and I 9 f» 2 Geneva agreements.” 
This is a somewhat surprising offer, since 
the 1954 agreement envisaged elections in 
both zones that would lead to reunification 
—but then it also envisaged that these elec¬ 
tions should be “ free.” The American 
“ fourteen points ” put out early in 1966 
envisage free elections in the south ; the 
Manila communiqud envisages a pro¬ 
gramme of amnesty and national reconcilia¬ 
tion “ when aggression has stopped.” 

The Americans have never spelled out 
precisely their notion of a future South 
Vietnam. They say it can be non-aligned ; 
that they want no permanent bases or 
presence ; and that the partition will be 
respected until reunification “ by the free 
choice of all Vietnamese.” Above all they 
demand that any peace settlement 
incorporate “ effective international 
guarantees." 

Germany 

Only minor roads 
open _ 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
After the words the deeds. Or at least a shot 
at them. Herr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt 
began demonstratively this week to try to 
put west Germany into a likelier position 
for carrying out the good intentions 
proclaimed by the chancellor in the 
Bundestag on December 13th. As before, 
the object is to convince a still largely 
hostile world that the Germans are ready, 
given a fair chance, to throw their weight 
into concerted action for reducing inter¬ 
national tension and raising standards of 
living. But what is fair ? Different 

answers come from different capitals. 

The chancellor and the foreign minister 
were due in Paris on Friday and Saturday 
to woo President de Gaulle, seriously yet 
warily. Earlier in the week, a trio from 
the foreign ‘ministry left Bonn to search in 
Prague for ways of conciliating the Czecho¬ 
slovak element in east Europe’s withering 
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antipathy. Behind the scenes, recon¬ 
naissance was intensified by approaches to 
Moscow, Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest and 
east Berlin. Herr Lahr, one of the two 
stare secretaries at the foreign ministry, is 
to visit Budapest at the end of the month 
in pursuit of trade and diplomatic relations. 
Preparations arc being made for a visit from 
the Rumanian foreign minister in the 
spring. 

But the initial findings have dispirited the 
orthodox. It is clear that the cost of a 
peace treaty, and of pacifying the neigh¬ 
bours, is still inexorably stiff. The bill is 
seen to include: 

1. Recognition of the east German 
government. 

2. Acceptance of the postwar frontiers 
with eastern Europe. 

3. Renunciation of any authoritative 
say in the employment of nuclear arms. 

4. Playing second fiddle to France, at 
least for the time being, in the political 
and economic reorganisation of Europe. 

The less orthodox can be heard asking 
whether it might not be well worth while, 
in the long run, for Germany to pay the 
price now and confidently let history take 
its slow course towards eventual reunifica¬ 
tion. But they are still in a powerless 
minority. The coalition government does 
not dare to think like that. 

One of the chief conditions on which 
Herr Kiesinger was elected chancellor was 
that he should repair Germany’s neglected 
relations with France. It is only through 
associating more closely with France, many 
Christian Democrats suppose, that west 
Germany can insure against the dangers of 
Washington's preoccupation with improv¬ 
ing relations with Moscow. And it should 
not be all that difficult for the German 
chancellor and the French president to 
agree this week on certain specific ways in 
which Franco-German collaboration could 
be extended. But these would not be 
ways of supreme importance to France. 

After the encounter we are pretty sure 
to hear how nicely plans are developing for 
multiplying the opportunities for the young 
people of both countries to get to know 
each other. Just as predictable are 
plausible statements of intent concerning 
joint work in the fields of foreign aid, 
production of military equipment, and 
application of electronics, especially to 
space research and computers. Approval 
is expected to be given for an announce¬ 
ment on January 19th of Franco-German 
plans for building and running a nuclear 
reactor at Grenoble. 

But when it comes to the political and 
military projects which President de Gaulle 
has primarily at heart, Herr Kiesinger’s 
hopes of satisfying French ideas of 
collaboration are flimsy. The German 
“ gaullists ” who helped to hoist Herr 
Kiesinger into power seem naively to 
assume a position of national parity should 
Germany identify itself with the French 
concept of an independent European 
defence system. But it is the hopelessness 
of this qMbition that is moving the govern¬ 
ment towards accepting the non-prolifera¬ 
tion uflfey. 


Nor can the Germans subscribe precisely the president intends to play the 

unreservedly to what is known of President part of mediator. 

de Gaulle’s plans for the future of the In fact, the eastern scene looks dark. 
European Economic Community. Both Moscow has not responded to the new Ger- 

Iierr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt would like man government’s overtures. Herr Brandt 

to commit Germany’s influence to over- has not received the invitation to the 

coming French doubts of Britain’s political Kremlin that he has been angling for. The 

readiness to join the common market. It Soviet press has continued to vilify Bonn 

would have helped them in Paris this week as the stronghold of incorrigible German 

had Britain’s readiness been more apparent, imperialism, and to uphold east Germany 

The Social Democrats unanimously want as the indispensably corrective German 

Britain in ; the Christian Democrats would state. In Warsaw, Mr Loga-Sowinski of 

be split by a French veto. As for the French the politburo has been saying much the 

president’s unblushing taste for gold, he is same thing: that the prerequisites for a 

likely to be disappointed by his visitors’ European settlement are international 

offerings. It is reckoned in Bonn that were acceptance erf Germany’s eastern frontiers, 

the price of gold to be raised at the international recognition of east Germany 

expense of the dollar, Germany would and the denial to both Gernynies of any 

forfeit some 30 per cent of its currency place whatsoever in the precincts of nuclear 

reserves. defence. In Prague, the trio from Bonn 

There might be greater willingness on have been learning that Herr Kiesinger’s 

Germany’s part to travel further along repudiation of the continuing validity of the 

General de Gaulle’s road were his influence Munich agreement is considered inadequate, 

in eastern Europe really as considerable as For further bargaining purposes Czecho- 

he himself seems to suppose it is. Indeed, Slovakia wants Bonn to reject the agree- 

in return for fruitful mediation in Moscow ment from the moment of its birth. And 

—and that would mean reunification—Bonn nowhere is belief in the existence of three 

would assuredly go the whole way. Herr German states (including west Berlin) more 

Kiesinger is trying to discover how fervently proclaimed than in Prague. 


Indian Ocean 

Base for uncertainty 


What has happened to Britain’s projected cost of such an installation would not be 

Indian Ocean bases? To allow for their prohibitive (the construction of the Gan 

creation, the British Indian Ocean Territory staging-point cost £ 6 \ million). However, 

was set up in November 1965. Of the no decision has yet been taken in London 

islands concerned—the Chagos archipelago whether to build or not. 

(including Diego Garcia), Aldabra, A base on Aldabra would be useful in 

Farquhar and Desroches—the ministry of several ways. It could serve as a “ trans¬ 
defence is now mainly interested in shipment area,” a base in which a small 

Aldabra, 270 miles north-west of Mala- mobile striking-force could be assembled 

gasy. A preliminary survey for an airfield undisturbed and unobserved. The objec- 

was made in 1962, and another more tive of such a force would clearly be Africa: 

detailed one is being carried out now. its purpose might be United Nations peace- 

Reports that it would be half-submerged in keeping, intervention at the request of an 

a choppy sea appear to be untrue. And the African government to “ preserve Order,” 

or the protection of 
British citizens. Or it 
could be straight¬ 
forward aid to a Com¬ 
monwealth state under 
attack. It is clear that 
the mounting confron¬ 
tation between Somalia 
and Kenya, with which 
Britain has a defence 
treaty, is very much in 
mini at the ministry of 
defence and may even 
play a major part when 
it comes to a decision 
on Aldabra. 

A longer-term use 
for an Indian Ocean 
base would be as a 
staging-point on the 
way to Australia. An 
airfield at Aldabra 
would allow transport 

1,900 miles is the range of Britain's projected F-nz plane , aircraft tQ fly nght 
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round Africa from Ascension Island, with 
some mid-air refuelling. From Aldabra the 
route leads to Gan (where Britain will have 
the use of a base until 1986), thence to the 
Australian-owned Cocos Islands, and so to 
Australia itself. A civil airfield which is 
being built at Port Victoria in the Seychelles 
could give extra capacity in case of need. 

The only other possible base that may be 
developed in the Indian Ocean is Diego 
Garcia. Originally there was thought of 
building a communications centre on this 
atoll, but the development of communica¬ 
tions satellites may have made this super¬ 
fluous. However, Diego Garcia could still 
be made into a naval refuelling base, since 
its anchorage is suitable for warships. For 
a permanent dockyard the navy would have 
to rely on the new Australian naval base at 
Cockburn Sound south of Fremantle, a 
survey for which was announced by the 
Australian prime minister in August. 

British strategic dispositions in the Indian 
Ocean therefore look towards Africa in the 
short run and Australia in the long. These 
island bases would be of little use as replace¬ 
ments for Aden, and it is felt in Whitehall 
that no such replacement will be needed. 
There will be a British force in the Persian 
Gulf, centred on Bahrain, after Aden is 
evacuated. This should be able to deal with 
small local operations of the sort that Britain 
might be willing to get involved in. 

Perhaps the main argument for develop¬ 
ing Aldabra as a base simple uncertainty 
about the way things may go east of Suez. 
To retain the option these installations 
would provide, at a relatively small cost, is 
a way of insuring against the unpredictable. 


Africa 

Wide spaces, 
tiny markets 


It is hard to take in how tiny Africa is in 
terms of markets and all that makes a 
modem economy tick. It covers a fifth of 
the land surface of the earth. Yet, accord¬ 
ing to figures worked out by the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa (ECA), 
the gross domestic product of the continent 
(including Rhodesia but not the rest of the 
white-controlled south) is less than that of 
Belgium and Holland put together. These 
statistics even overstate the reality since 
they do not take into account the huge 
proportion of Africa’s k< product ’’ that 
represents 270 million people trying to feed 
themselves. 

In market terms, Africa is less of a 
continent (though it has the disadvantages 
of one, such as distance) than a small 
country. Add to that the atomisation of 
this small market into more than 4 q states. 
Add to that again the political instability 
of so many regimes, particularly the larger 
and economically more viahle ones, which 
might eubdsiykte at any time. Given all this, 
it 1$ not surprising that, far from achieving 
the high rates of growth rapidly growing 
populations aspire to and need, the Africans 


are becoming more and mare aware pf 
frustration and weakness. Nor is it surpris¬ 
ing that there was a net outflow of British 
pnvate investment from Africa (outride 
South Africa) in the last two years for 
which figures are available, 1963 and 1964. 

Next week, from January 16th to 20th, the 
ECA is holding a conference in Addis 
Ababa of north American and European 
industrialists and bankers, with observers 
from African governments, on how to pre¬ 
pare a climate for faster industrial growth 
in Africa. This move by ECA's Ghanaian 
executive secretary, Mr Robert Gardiner, 
is interesting in several ways. It marks 
ECA’s emergence from its preparatory 
period of the past two years when it con¬ 
centrated on commissioning, or itself 
carrying out, studies on the scope for 
industrial investment. And it shows that 
ECA is launching the new diplomatic phase 
of its existence bv seeking the co-operation 
of western banks and industrial firms which, 
in many African minds, still stand for past 
exploitation and present neo-colonialism. 

But the attractions of big companies are 
becoming more evident as rime passes. 
Though their investment cannot replace 
government aid, it is, as ECA stresses, 
complementary rather than competitive 
with it. The companies can, and increas¬ 
ingly do, train African managers and are 
more committed than the occasional 
contractor. And they introduce the notion 
of market risk, and therefore of cost 
efficiency, where government enterprises 
often reinforce rather than dent the hope 
that the Lord will provide. Consequently, 
one of the maiu points of discussion at the 
conference will be what kinds of financial 
mechanisms can best coax money out 
of all corners. 

This leads straight to the sensitive prob¬ 
lem of non-commercial risks, from currency 
crises to fear of expropriation. Because of 
these risks, companies sometimes look for 
twice the normal rate of return before 
investing capital. And as British business 
profits in Africa seem to have been good 
recently these uncertainties appear to be the 
main reason for the outflow of funds. 

Fortunately some progress is now being 
made in sterilising these risks. An inter¬ 
national convention on the settlement of 
investment disputes came into operation on 
October 14th when 20 countries, 15 of 
them African, ratified it. The convention 
authorises the World Bank to appoint 
arbitrators if governments request them. 
Once the request is made, the state is com¬ 
mitted to accept the ruling that results. 
Investment insurance schemes have also 
been making progress ; America, Germany 
and Japan cover part of their firms’ risks 
in foreign investment against a premium of 
around 1 per cent of the capital invested. 
The prospects for taking the big step of 
internationalising this approach, under the 
umbrella of the World Bank, now seem 
fairly good. The proposed International 
Investment Guarantee Corporation could 
turn into a major influence for defusing the 
political risks of investment. 

In the long run "Africa can make itself 
more attractive only by enlarging its 
markets. And this Is happening, though 



insufficiently, despite all handicaps. Manu¬ 
facturing has increased 6 a average by 8*9 
per cent a year in the pgst twenty years. 
Bat it still accounts for c*dy 9 per cent of 
total production in Africa, and only '4 per 
cent in West Africa. It k here that EC&ft 
advice, addressed by Africans to Africans, 
is potentially most significant. . _ ,'r; Ah ■ 

The ECA’s investment studks^rik^tl^t ;. 
for at least 15 years there will be little hr 
no scope for efficient industrial development 
in national markets. They are far too 
small. It has therefore, as a preliminary 
move, divided black Africa into four “ sub- 
regions.” These are the Berber north, the 
Atlantic west, the .Indian .Ocean east, and 
the central area dominated by Kinshasa 
(the Congo). It suggests siting new plants 
where a combination of economic and 
political sense makes it advisable. These 
would usually be of modest size* servicing 
several countries or a whole “ sub-region ” 
in anything from rayon, tyres and paper to 
fertilisers, sheet glass and steel. 

Mr Gardiner is obviously trying to head , 
off the economic nationalism spreading in 
Africa. It certainly looks at the moment 
as if the political tide were running against 
his regionalism. Both Nigeria and the 
Congo could soon be even less united 
countries than they are at present. All 
the same, if some form of economic 
regionalism does not exist, it will one day 
have to be invented. 

So far, ECA has less influence than, 
say, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America slowly acquired under Sr tlaul 
Prebisch. The main reason for this, apart 
from the fact that it has been going for 
a shorter time, is the pressure, at the 
beginning, to make ECA an all-African 
affair. This has deprived it of dose 
western contacts, inevitably reduced the 
quality of its technical personnel, f and 
reduced its influence with African govern¬ 
ments. The present conference, by bring¬ 
ing influential bankers and businessmen 
from the rich countries to Addis, could 
begin to dispel this suggestion of rootless¬ 
ness. And Mr Gardiner, with his proposal 
for regional investment promotion centres,, 
seems to have the right ideas for turning 
these (or something like them) into chants 
of communication between rich and poor,. 
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Spain 


I'll pretend if 
you insist 



Franco’s, and his granddaughter’s favourite 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 
General Franco has shown remarkable skill 
in keeping Spain theoretically a monarchy 
while dividing the monarchist pretenders 
so as to perpetuate his own rule. The 
new favourite among the present four 
runners looks like being Don Alfonso, the 
son of King Alfonso XIH’s eldest son Don 
Jaime. Don Jaime himself renounced his 
right to the succession on contracting a 
morganatic marriage (though he re¬ 
asserted his claim in 1964 after separating 
from his commoner wife). His son is 
refreshingly free from the consequences of 
royal inbreeding that have handicapped so 
many of Spain’s rulers. In his thirties, he 
is intelligent and well-informed, particu¬ 
larly on international finance (he is an 
official Of the Banco Exterior). But his 
unique advantage in the succession stakes 
is his friendship with Franco’s grand¬ 
daughter Maria del Carmen, to whom he 
is expected to become engaged. At a recent 
press interview, the girl's mother, Franco’s 
daughter, denied that Maria del Carmen 
was doing anything so immodest as u flirt ” 
with Alfonso. But she said nothing about 
a future engagement. 

Don Alfonso’s rise also owes something 
to General Ffcanco’s irritation with Don 
Juan Carlos, whom the caudillo has been 
irying to play off against his father, Don 
Juan, the third son or Alfonso XIII and the 
leading pretender. If one puts aside the 
French-bom Don Hugo, favoured by many 
Carlists but by nobody else, Don Juan and 
his son have* hitherto made most of the 
frottt-runnihg^* A jovial personality and 
Mtoewalling have enabled 
Don Juah ifrwifi support both from the 


right wing and from the liberals of Unidn 
Espanola. Legally his position is strong; 
his weakness is that if ever he commits 
himself to a clear political line be will shed 
a substantial percentage of his followers. 

General Franco dislikes his “ cosmo¬ 
politanism ” and suspects him of harbour¬ 
ing a liberal sentiment or two. For this 
reason he has groomed his 29-year-old son, 
the more malleable Don Juan Carlos, as a 
possible successor. But Don Juan Carlos 
is not quite malleable enough to agree to 
jump ahead of his father in the succession 
queue. Senior members of the administra¬ 
tion are also now saying that he is neither 
sufficiently intelligent nor sufficiently 
dynamic to govern Spain in the spirit 
required by its new “ gaullist ” constitution. 

So public opinion is being tested with 
rumours that. Don Alfonso is a more suit¬ 
able and attractive candidate. He is 
preferred by senior members of the 
Falangc-sindicato hierarchy. Some anti- 
clericals believe that, as the son of a 
separated couple, Alfonso is neither sup¬ 
ported by the church hierarchy nor in¬ 
clined to be servile towards it. In an inter¬ 
view with Le Figaro , reproduced by the 
Spanish press, he disclaimed the title of 
pretender, but added that he considered 
it his duty ” to hold myself at the disposal 
of my country if it should one day call me 
to serve it.” Many people believe that if 
he marries General Franco’s eldest grand¬ 
child his chances of being called to bis 
country’s service will be great. 

Not that all these manoeuvring^ matter 
much to most Spaniards. “ After Franco?” 
The average Spaniard shrugs. “ It is said 
we shall have a king.” Asked to name his 
preference he shrugs again. One in three, 
perhaps, will say: “ It doesn't matter. He 
won’t last long.” Or words to that effect. 


Gibraltar 

The Franco sound 


General Franco will stop at nothing. The 
600-page Red Book in which his govern¬ 
ment set out its claim to Gibraltar last 
spring has now been followed by a pop 
song. This admirably succinct version of 
the Spanish argument, set to a swingy tune, 
is doing well among the local teenagers. It 
may be the first legal brief designed for 
mass consumption : 

CHORUS This is the truth 
The absolute truth 
This is the truth 
About Gibraltar 

verse In seventeen hundred and four 
In the month of July 
A great fleet came 
The cannons fired 
And our people surrendered 
. The rock to the Archduke Charles 
• Ndt to the English 

CHORUS This is the truth 
The absolute truth 
This is the truth 
About Gibraltar 


verse Some years lateir 
By treaty 

We made some concessions 

To the English 

But not territorial possession 

chorus This is the truth 
The absolute truth 
This is the truth 
About Gibraltar 

verse The year s have passed over the rock 
And the English flag flies under the 
sun 

However the world has not 
forgotten 

That Gibraltar will always be 
Spanish 

chorus They are not tight 

God knows it 0 

They are not right. 

Spanish Gibraltar! 


Broadcasting 

Lowering Britain's 
voice 

Now that the BBC's domestic services, 
radio and television alike, bend so easily 
with the wind of ministerial opinion, prob¬ 
ably the most independent-minded* part of 
the corporation is the overseas service, 
dependent though this is on a grant-in-aid 
administered through the foreign office. 
The relationship between the BBC and the 
foreign office is a delicate one, and can give 
rise to oddities. This week the grant-in-aid 
has been cut, in line with cuts in other 
information services more directly under 
government control. The British Council 
is also being made to cut out its services 
in six countries, and reduce them in two 
others, thus saving around £100,000. This 
reduction in the councils activities is not 
catastrophic; but the prospect of cutting. 
its scholarships to overseas students is 
dismal and quite wrong. 

The BBC’s Arabic service is cut by two 
hours a day, and the Albanian service 
eliminated. Albania is after all a small 
country—1} million people with but 60,000 
radio sets—and easy to chop. Never mind 
that jhe Albanian service is important 
enough to be furiously refuted by official 
Albanian radio and press sources, or that 
emigrds confirm its importance. Never 
mind that the BBC is still considered the 
most reliable source of news in any authori¬ 
tarian country, even in France during the 
Algerian war. Never mind either that when 
a number of services to underdeveloped or 
hostile Countries were eliminated, in the 
aftermath of the Suez troubles, many of 
these services had to be hastily restored 
when the government realised their 
importance. 

But the lesson—that the BBC’s services 
in general are more trusted than those of 
any other country because of their relative 
editorial independence—has not been 
entirely I tetht Even this week, in the 
aimouikment.tof the setting up of the 
Beeky iurvey of British overseas irifontoA- 
tion services, the BBC’s overseas services 
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were included with all the others as directly 
controlled “instruments of the govern¬ 
ment's foreign policy.” Even though this 
was later said to be a mistake, the fact that 
it was ever made demonstrates somebody’s 
crass insensitivity to the situation. 

These services cost the government about. 
£10.5 million a year net; they are an 
absurdly cheap means of propagating, nor 
so much the British way of life, or news 
from Britain, but British attitudes towards 
news—that the facts are pretty sacred—and 
towards freedom of comment. To keep up 
these standards is difficult. Certain services 
are partly staffed by emigres from 
totalitarian regimes, who may believe that 
Hungary (for instance) is now the same 
as it was in 1948, or 1956, or whenever the 
commentator defected. News, prepared 
centrally, is less open to these dangers than 
commentaries. There is a further danger 
that emigres from politically disturbed spots 
in the underdeveloped countries may try to 
set up little political resistance cells, seiz¬ 
ing within the appropriate BBC service 
control of what is for them a vital, because 
a trusted, medium. 

The overseas service, which is far less 
stuffy (and far readier to howl blue murder 
at government interference, actual or 
threatened) than the home services, is well 
aware of these dangers, and of the necessity 
of not just preaching to the converted. For 
instance the services to Scandinavia in 
native languages were axed at the time of 
Suez and these countries have still to rely 
on the general overseas service broadcasts 
in English, which is fair enough. What is 
not fair enough is the way British expendi¬ 
ture has slipped so badly compared with 
other countries’ since the war, and the way 
in which the services’ technical needs have 
not been fulfilled. 

The only major new station opened 
recently overseas was the £3 million instal¬ 
lation on Ascension Island, a God-forsaken 
spot but immensely useful for transmissions 
to west Africa and the eastern half of South 
America. But, typically, the recent cuts 
have meant that this expensive piece of 
capital equipment is being used for less 
than its optimum capacity. Because of 
atmospheric peculiarities and sheer dis¬ 
tance, new large relay stations are needed, 
partly for medium-wave transmissions, 
partly for short-wave transmissions on wave¬ 
lengths receivable by cheap sets. Short¬ 
wave transmissions are perfectly suitable 
for much of the world, where people 
twiddle dials to receive the strongest signal, 
or where (as in Siberia) local broadcasts 
are on short wave anyway. 

The station in Malaya has never been re¬ 
inforced in power or even completed, as the 
Drogheda report rightly said it should be ; 
so south-east Asia (including China) does 
not get the full power it needs. Another 
station is needed in the Indian Ocean (any 
island used as a base for F-m fighters 
would do admirably) to serve the Indian 
sub-continent and east Africa. Yet another 
is needed in the West Indies for central and 
western South America—after all, the Dutch 
have a Station in the West Indies, which 
relayed this week’s Dutch royal wedding to 
Canada and the United States. 


m 

None of these investments will probably to the old pattern of foreign office inter- 
be made in the near future. Precisely ference in individual decisions over the 
because the BBC has so much editorial balance of services. It is not the newer 
freedom, and is therefore so yAluaJpJg Pattern .which , the BBQ. ha^t jgtfytfhK was 
in forming the world’s opinion of Britain, established—m which the girwrnment 
it starts off with a severe handicap in simply asked for cuts of a certain;amount, 
trying to get funds from the government. $nd left i$ to, the BBC’s discretidf where 
Tile cuts announced this week'a «eturn v ani'fiow tomatefh#i. 
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It's all—well, nearly all—in the bibfe 


FftQM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 

How efficient is Hebrew, a language that 
lay fallow for 1,700 years, as a modem 
means of expression ? Curiosity was re¬ 
awakened last month when a Hebrew 
writer, Shmuel Agnon, became co¬ 
recipient of the Nobel prize for literature. 
The answer seems to be that it docs pretty 
well, but might do even better if it com¬ 
promised A little bit more. 

The process of creating vernacular 
Hebrew began,, shortly before Agnon was 
bom eighty years ago, with the solemn 
oath of an early pioneer, Eliezcr Ben 
Yehuda. Disembarking in Palestine, he 
undertook never again to speak any 
language but Hebrew to his wife and 
lriends, a group of like-minded mono¬ 
maniacs. As far as we know, he never 
broke his vow and the result was the first 
Hebrew dictionary. Much of its contents 
were the creatures ot Ben Yehuda’s fertile 
brain, produced foi everyday communica¬ 
tion, in a language which lor hundreds ot 
years had been used only in prayer, re¬ 
ligious study and as a secret code between 
Jewish merchants. 

Ben Yehuda and his friends were 
writers, poets, political pamphleteers and, 
above all, Zionists. In order to reconstitute 
the language, they plunged into the past, 
where they discovered two languages, or 
layers of language: biblical Hebrew, old, 
pure and picturesque ; and the more 
academic and supple Talmudic form, em¬ 
ployed by scholars after the exile of the 
Jews. The first Hebraists despised the 
Talmudic language for its Aramaic, Roman 
and Greek impurities ; subsequent writers 
turned to it partly because this was the 
language employed in rabbinical lore, in 
which they, like Agnon, had been steeped 
in their youth. 

But for everyday use new, mundane 
words were in constant demand. This 
was made simpler by the mechanics of 
Hebrew (and Semitic) structure. All 
Hebrew words are derived from a limited 
number of stems, each commonly made 
up of three consonants. When the 
Hebrew restorers tackled their task they 
found a handy, concertina-like structure 
with organic gaps that had only to be filled 
with new derivatives. This system ol 
language-building had two advantages. 
First, it was easy to learn once the student 
had a few hundred stems and a smattering 
of grammar. Second, there was little need 
for borrowing from other languages. 

Without the pa^ion and erudition of 
these early forerunners Hebrew would not 
be a living language today. But passion 
alone could not have made of Hebrew the 
complex and precise national language it 
is today. What saved it from going the 
way of Irish was the foundation of the 
state of Israel, and the mass influx of 


hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
speaking dozens of different languages. 
The urgent need of these immigrants to 
communicate with each other, and fo set 
in motion the organs of state, Was trans¬ 
posed into a dynamo for. the mass-produc¬ 
tion of language. ^ 

There Was no timfc fb toait while scholars 
dickered over linguistic niceties, I The 
. press, took over, producing words Off the 
cuff to fit the rush of events atif the 
breadth ot headlines. The machiitey of 
government, army, parliament, thif pro¬ 
fessions, schools- and the artsf cried rat for 
the lubricant of wards. And the words 
came in torrents, their flow accelera&d by 
the heady stimulus of new nationhood. 

Israel’s first foreign minister, kftoshe 
Sharctt, off to an international conference, 
was cornered by the press at the airport 
and asked about the purpose of the '&aect- 
ing: “ procedural,” he began to say* then 
stopped: “ We ought to have a Hebrew 
word for that” he said, and invented one, 
nohaU on the spot. The word “ writ ” 
was coined for the first border incident; 
” sar,” minister, was lifted from the tnble ; 
“ hashmal,” electricity^ derives jfrom 
Ezekiel, and its derivative “ hashraalit,” 
lor an underground train, materialised 
when a translation was needed for the title 
ot an imported film. 

Scholars, meanwhile, had refused to be 
shunted aside and had formed the National 
Hebrew Academy, whose job it is to pre¬ 
vent the forest of words from turning into 
a jungle. The academy operates mainly 
through small expert committees covering 
every possible activity from space medi¬ 
cine to football. Every two months it 
meets in full session to pronounce sentence 
on the new words put forward by the 
committees. These words arc then Circu¬ 
lated through the press. Naturally eriough, 
there are also many infiltrators that creep 
into popular currency through various 
back doors. 

But modern Israeli vernacular it still 
uncommonly pure, from imported foreign 
phrases. This is true even of newspapers, 
which are traditionally light-fingered. 
And Hebrew literature rarely compro¬ 
mises. Some writers adhere rigidly to the 
pseudo-biblical; others, like Agnon, fix 
painstakingly on the Talmudic, 1 both 
groups dismissing the innovations as 
neither fish nor fowl. However, 9$ one 
leading Hebrew scholar, Reuven Sivan, 
puts it, the merging of the two forms is 
vital to the proper evolution of the 
language. Unlike many of his colleagues. 
Dr Sivan goes a step further and ^°uld 
allow a certain leniency even in the matter 
of borrowing from other languages. For, 
as he says, English, the richeit of 
languages, is the greatest thief of them all. 
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State of the Congress 


Washington, DC 


Given the more conservative temper of the 
new Congress, it was not to be expected 
that President Johnson would be flamboyant 
or challenging in his State of the Union 
address, delivered to a joint session on 
Tuesday night. Not only had he permitted 
his staff to keep the text free of the thump¬ 
ing evangelical language that has distin¬ 
guished some Johnsonian addresses, but his 
delivery was modest, resjrained, at times— 
as when he pleaded with Congress for a 
partnership, recommending “ creative 
debate that offers reasonable alternatives,” 
speaking of “ a responsible session and a 
responsive government”—almost diffident. 
What he omitted to say found critics, but 
what he said found few vehement attackers. 

Of the Vietnam war Mr Johnson spoke 
sombrely, refusing to put a limit on how 
long it might last, urging patience, deter¬ 
mination and restraint, admitting that the 
progress in civil pacification was unsatisfac¬ 
tory, claiming no more than that military 
thoroughness would inexorably prevail, in 
the endand that in the meantime the other 
Asian countries were plucking up more 
courage to fend for themselves. He men¬ 
tioned that the United States now had 
nearly 500,000 men “ in the area” and said 
nothing to suggest that this military 
pressure could be relaxed. Thus his address 
will have dampened hopes where they still 
flickered and he has naturally been criticised 
for this. But, if he had any diplomatic 
initiadvesJn mind, the State of the Uniqn 
Message would hardly be the place to try 
theiri out. 

He did insist that better relations with 


the European communist countries could 
and would be pursued, urging Congress to 
pass the bill to facilitate East-West trade 
and to approve the consular convention 
with the Soviet Union. Probably these are 
vain hopes. More important, Mr Johnson 
in effect refused to sanction the construc¬ 
tion of the Nike X antiballistic missile 
system, which Congress favours, in spite of 
the intelligence that the Russians have 
begun to instal such a system in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow. Instead, he 
appealed to Moscow, while an additional 
arms race on a new and still more wasteful 
level could be avoided, to consider inter¬ 
national agreements for arms control. 

Apart from the other damage which the 
Vietnam war has done to Mr Johnson as 
President, it is the biggest liability in his 
equation of fiscal, economic and social 
needs. He mentioned a revised deficit of 
$9.7 billion in the administrative Budget 
for the fiscal year which ends in June and 
for the next one; an expenditure of $135 
billion with a deficit of $8.1 billion (once 
again, mysteriously smaller than the deficit 
which will have preceded it). These figures 
make a modest allowance for some cautious 
expansion of the Great Society programmes, 
but the main increase in benefits which* he 
proposes is the raising of social security 
payments from Jiily 1st by an average level 
of 20 per cent. .These concessions, largely 
to old people, come out of trust funds and 
do not touch the administrative Budget; 
the increase kt the social security tax to pay 
for them will foUow six months later. 

An economic reason for Mr Johnson’s 


other big financial proposal, a Surcharge 6f 
6 per cent on the amounts payable in 
personal and corporate income taxes, seems 
to be that it will offset any inflationary 
effect from the increased social security 
benefits in the second half of this calendar 
year. With few exceptions, the economists 
in and out of government have Retreated in 
recent months from their earlier belief that 
the inflationary signs in the economy re¬ 
quired a tax increase that would take back 
some of the benefits of the substantial 
income tax reduction of 1964. The bankers 
did not follow the economists; led by the 
Federal Reserve Board, they continued to 
hold that nothing but a tax increase would 
do if the banking system was to be relieved 
of the excessive burden of tight monetary 
policy. Mr Johnson gave a hint to the 
Federal Reserve Governors that he expected 
easier money and lower interest rates Co 
follow his tax measures. 

It is not the bankers but the mbralists 
who have been decisive, however. Some 
members of Mr Jojbnson’s Cabinet felt that 
nothing but a tax increase would convince 
the public that domestic programme would 
not be cut down to meet the cost of the war. 
To some the matter was one of cosmetics : 
a big deficit might be meaningless but it 
was unsightly. Finally there wer$ those 
who simply thought it wfrong that' the 
United States should be fighting a war 
without the taxpayer feeling it. Vide 
President Humphrey expressed their feel¬ 
ings when he said, “ J think myself ,that a 
great many 'Americans feel guilty because 
they are not sharing the burden.” - 

Some people, disturbed by the implica¬ 
tions for Negro relations of the' moves 
against Mr Adam Clayton Powell, Harlem’s 
controversial Congressman, felt that the 
President should have reacted to it with a 
challenge to Congress to do something 
positive about Negro rights. The last 
session failed to pass a Bill designed to give 
greater judicial protection to Negroes and 
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civil rights workers in the South and to unfortunately true that to large sections of body that pronounces on the great bulk of 

establish open housing as a national the public crime raises issues of both race the Administyation’siEqiiests to money to 

principle. But on this subject Mr Johnson and class. By touching only lightly on the Great Society. He was one of only two 

confined himself to a brief, non-committal Negro rights, and coming down heavily on Democrats on that Subcommittee to sur- 

uttcrance, forty-odd words in a speech of crime, Mr Johnson has gone some way to vive the November elections. In the chair 

more than an hour. meet the new mood of Congress. of the Appropriations Committee itself, 

One thing he was definite about was the On Tuesday morning, the Ninetieth Con- well placed to influence the new assign- 
intention to recommend fe Congress a Safe gress got off to a disastrous start. The fatal ments, sits Representative Mahon of Texas, 

Streets and Crime Control Act. The out- heart attack or Representative Fogarty of an able, honest man but a committed 

lines he indicated, involving federal Rhode Island was more than a bad omen, opponent of social spending while there is 

assistance to many improvements in the it was a political misfortune. Mr Fogarty, a war to be fought. With Mr Fogarty’s 

training, equipment and operations of local a fighter and a powerful and effective mem- death the hope of getting a Subcommittee 

police forces, presumably reflect the now ber of the House of Representatives, was reasonably well disposed to spending money 

imminent conclusions of the National Crime chairman of the Appropriations Sub- on social improvement sank low. 

Commission and it is in fact wrong to think committee which deals with health, educa- This was only one of a chain of omens 
of them as merely repressive. But it remains tion and welfare matters: in short, the of liberal weakness and conservative 


Campaigning in committee 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The first few days of a new Repre¬ 
sentative** political career may determine 
how long and how serene it is to be. For 
this is when he receives his committee 
assignments from the leaders of his party. 
Under the current rules of the House of 
Representatives, all legislation must be 
assigned to a committee and its Bills are 
seldom changed significantly on the floor. 
By tradition the new member does not 
take a major part in floor debates anyway. 
The committee therefore becomes the 
place where he demonstrates his ability. 

But before committee assignments can 
be made, the party leaders must agree 
on the ratio to be used in determining 
the number of members from each party 
on each committee. This is based upon 
the relative strength of the parties in the 
House of Representatives except that on 
the Rules Committee (which controls the 
flow of business to the floor) the majority 
party has traditionally been given an 
advantage of two to one. 

The recommendations for committee 
memberships come from Committees on 
Committees. The Republicans, who have 
most of the problems this year, since 
theirs is the party with most of the new 
members, use a committee composed of 
the senior Representative in the Republi¬ 
can delegation from each state having 
any Republican Representatives. Each 
has one vote for every congressional scat 
held by his party within his state, a way 
of rewarding predominantly Republican 
areas. The actual assignments will be 
made by a subcommittee consisting of 
about nine Representatives including the 
deans of the seven largest Republican 
state delegations, and its recommenda¬ 
tions arc normally accepted. 

On the Democratic side, the Committee 
on Committees consists of the Democratic 
members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. For this reason, as 
well as the intrinsic importance of the 
committee (which deals with taxes and 
tariffs), Democrats are especially careful 
about who is appointed to it. Of the 17 
Democratic members in the Eighty-ninth 
Congress, three will not be returning and 
it appears that the Democrats will now 
have only 15 seats on the committee as 
a consequence of their losses in Novem¬ 
ber. If so, there will necessarily be a 
major intrapafty struggle for the one 
vacancy. E^femember of the Ways and 
v • i mi j 


Means Committee is responsible for the 
committee assignments of all members 
from states within hh “zone” so that 
generally the seat goes to the largest state 
delegation within the zone. 

The Legislative Reorganisation Act of 
1946, which reduced the number of stand¬ 
ing committees to nineteen, and set their 
size, also fixed the number of committees 
to which a member may b c assigned. 
Members are permitted to serve on either 
one major committee and one minor one, 
or on any two minor committees. 

The House in the Ninetieth Congress 
will be composed of 248 Democrats and 
187 Republicans, the Republicans having 
made a net gain of 47 seats in the 1966 
elections. There will be 62 newcomers, 
including 48 Republicans. Eleven of the 
Republicans are former Representatives 
who were re-elected and will receive 
preferential treatment on their requests for 
committee assignments. The Republicans 
will be adding members to every commit¬ 
tee except Rules where the ratio will not 
change and where there are no Republican 
vacancies. The Democrats will be faced 
with a reduction in the number of Demo¬ 
crats assigned to each committee except 
Rules. In some cases, where a number of 
Democrats will not be returning, this will 
not create problems. But elsewhere as 
many as three Democrats who were re¬ 
elected will have to be removed from com¬ 
mittees on which they have been accruing 
the seniority of tenure which in the end 
leads to the influential position of the 
chairman of the committee (or leader of 
its opposition). 

Each Committee on Committees uses 
essentially the same criteria, applying 
particular attention to the effect of 
assignments on members* prospects of 
re-election. Assignments to the three 
primary committees (Rules, Appropria¬ 
tions and Ways and Means) are strongly 
influenced by the leadership, that is, the 
Speaker and the majority leader for the 
Democrats and the minority leader for the 
Republicans. Although they have an 
interest in many committee assignments, 
their concern is greatest here because of 
the potential effect on the primary func¬ 
tion of the party leaders—the management 
of, or successful opposition to, the Presi¬ 
dent’s legislative programme. Assign¬ 
ments to these committees tend therefore 
to be reserved for older and more senior 
members of the Congress whose views are 


well known. Whether a member is from 
a “ safe ” district and is thus able to sup¬ 
port his party on a controversial issue 
without risking defeat is very important. 

The nature of a Congressman's district 
has much to do with his assignment. 
Another factor is its predominant industry 
or economic interest. The classic exam¬ 
ples concern the Congressmen from the 
farm states who sit on the Agriculture 
Committee; the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, which attracts mem¬ 
bers representing districts with large 
amounts of government-owned land or 
natural resources; and the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries which can 
be extremely important to coastal states. 

Just as membership in a certain 
committee may be sought by a Congress¬ 
man because of the nature of the issues 
which come before it, others are avoided 
for the same reason. A Representative 
from a district containing a strong labour 
interest but also including some suburban 
areas where many businessmen live will 
do well to avoid the Committee on 
Education and Labour since he will lose 
some support at home no matter what posi¬ 
tion he takes on that committee. 

Professional background is another 
factor which is considered ; so is ability 
to work harmoniously with other members. 
Length of service is not paramount, in 
spite of the significance which it assumes 
once a member has joined a committee. 

A Congressman may be denied the place 
he prefers for any number of reasons: 
the feeling that another member would 
derive more strength, in terms of his re- 
election, from receiving the assignment; a 
competitors superior seniority in Congress 
or professional qualifications; a state’s 
claim that the seat is “ reserved ” for one 
of its delegates; the presence of too many 
members from a particular state or region 
on the committee; the party’s need to 
award a consolation prize to sqme-onc 
else or to resolve some controversy. 

Many people are in a position to veto 
an assignment desired by a new Congress¬ 
man—his party leaders, the chairman of 
the committee in question (or its ranking 
minority member), the relevant member 
of the Committee on Committes, and even 
outside groups which are affected, such 
as fanners, trade unions, manufacturers, 
and ex-servicemen. The new members 
who realise that campaigning for election 
was just a prelude to the campaign for a 
committee seat will probably secure the 
best assignments—and survive to run 
again. 
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buoyancy in the new Congress. The 
Republican Senators went so far as to 
choose a staunch Goldwater conservative. 
Mr Murphy of California, as chairman of 
their campaign committee in preference to 
a liberal with a much longer and more 
impressive record of party service. When 
the Democratic Senators had to elect a 
secretary of their caucus to succeed the 
ailing Senator Smathcrs of Florida, the 
liberals, out of ill-advised politeness, failed 
to put up a strong candidate and saw the 
post go to a segregationist reactionary, 
Senator Robert Byrd of West Virginia. 

The day that saw Mr Brooke of Massa¬ 
chusetts take his seat as the first Negro 
Senator since 1881 also saw a Negro 
Congressman of 22 years’ standing denied 
the right to sit, at least for the time being. 
Limpness and ineptitude characterised the 
House leadership in its handling of the case 
of Mr Adam Clayton Powell, discussed in 
the ncxr article. The aged Speaker, Mr 
McCormack, vainly opposed the majority 
of the Democratic caucus which on Mon¬ 
day removed Mr Powell from his committee 
chairmanship. Many liberals voted against 
Mr Powell on this issue in the hope of 
enabling his House seat to be saved. On 
the following day, when th^ House met, 
Mr McCormack again vainly opposed the 
refusal to let Mr Powell take his seat. But 
this time the majority on the test vote was 
a different one, consisting of the Repub¬ 
licans and the southern Democrats in solid 
phalanx, together with a sprinkling of 
northern moralists. In the end a majority 
even of the Democrats came round to 
voting against Mr Powell, many of them 
intimidated by letters hostile to him. 

The case of Mr Powell has forced the 
liberals to reveal their weakness ; it is 
useless for them to maintain, as they 
naturally do, that the fact of Mr Powell's 
being a Negro played no part in the massive 
vote against him. To make matters worse 
for the House liberals, they failed to make 
any headway on what they had themselves 
adjudged to be vital matters, the chairman¬ 
ship of the House Rules Committee and the 
rules under which Bills may be called up 
for debate on the floor of the House. An 
important event in congressional politics in 
1966 was the defeat of Judge Smith of 
Virginia. Not only did Judge Smith’s posi¬ 
tion as chairman of the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee give him vast power to obstruct any 
legislation that smelt of social progress or 
civil rights, but he was also the chief archi¬ 
tect of the coalition of Republicans and 
southern Democrats by which Administra¬ 
tion business was frustrated for many long 
years. The last Congress, with its liberal 
majority, put a curb on his power by per¬ 
mitting the Speaker to call up a measure 
if«the committee had failed to report 00 it 
fqr 21 days. 

Next in line of seniority on this powerful 
committee was Representative Colmer, an 
ancient segregationist reactionary from, of 
aS places, Mississippi. To the liberals it 
soothed qtarious that if they were to 
rotUpve ftjpegro member from the chair¬ 
manship of one committee because of his 
mlitewaaours, they ought not on the same 


day to instal a Mississippi segregationist 
as chairman of another. In support of their 
case they recalled that Mr Colmer had 
refused to support Mr Kennedy and Mr 
Johnson in i960 and that only two years 
ago they had barred another Mississippi 
Congressman, Mr John Bell Williams, from 
a committee chairmanship because he had 
supported Senator Goldwater against 
President Johnson in 1964. 

But times are changed. Representative 
Colmer was installed as chairman of the 
Rules Committee. The Democratic leaders, 
for their part, chose to uphold seniority in 
both cases—vainly in the case of Mr Powell, 
successfully in the case of Mr Colmer. 
Wh„*n this was settled and the House came 
to consider the rules themselves, the 
coalition of Republicans and south:rn 
Democrats rose out of the grave and the 
21-day rule was struck out. Thus Mr 
Colmer gets all the nominal powers that 
belonged to Judge Smith in his palmiest 
days. Fortunately, he has at least promised 
to call regular meetings of the committee, 
unlike Judge Smith. The Administration’s 
supporters hope that, if the two Democratic 
vacancies on the committee are filled by the 
right men, the Rules Committee may still 
not be the impassable barrier to business 
that it once was. 


Adam's fall 


Many Negroes admire Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell for behaving just as 
badly as a white politician. This week his 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
decided that he had acted even worse. First 
the Democrats stripped him of his chair¬ 
manship of the powerful Education and 
Labour Committee. Then a majority of the 
House, Republicans giving the lead, voted 
to refuse to let him take his seat in the new 
Congress while a special committee investi¬ 
gates accusations that he misused govern¬ 
ment funds for travel and for employing 
an office staff. Already his wife, who lives 
in Puerto Rico and who says that she has 
not seen her husband nor her salary cheques 
for many months, has been dismissed from 
her $20,000 a year job as his secretary. 

It was a surprise that the House took its 
virtually unprecedented action. Simply to 
deprive Mr Powell of his chairmanship, the 
highest post ever held by a Negro in Con¬ 
gress, was a substantial punishment. But 
many liberal Democrats, even though 
infuriated by the callous indifference shown 
by Mr Powell to his responsibilities—last 
year he left the anti-poverty Bill to languish 
in committee while he holidayed at his 
home in the Bahamas—are worried about 
the wisdom of denying him his seat, even 
temporarily. Mr Powell, an ordained 
Baptist minister, is so popular in his Harlem 
district that his constituent ^ould probably 
choose him again and Rgaht to be their 
Representative, should the sefct be declared 
empty. Moreover, Negroes everywhere are 
furious. Even such moderates as .the. 


Reverend Martin Luther King, no friend 
of Mr Powell’s, have come to his support; 
they seem to believe sincerely that he has 
been singled out for punishment because his 
race Ins made him conspicuous. But the 
feeling among whites, liberals and conserva¬ 
tives alike, is that Mr Powell has gone too 
far. He cannot even set foot in New York 
without being arrested, for he has been 
found guilty of criminal contempt of court 
for not having paid $164,000 to a Negro 
widow who brought a successful action 
against him for slander. 

Members of the House may now have 
cause to worry that they have shaken more 
than the country’s most popular Negro 
politician. Mr Powell is not the only Con¬ 
gressman to have relatives on the payroll 
nor to sec the world at government expense. 
Where might an ethical house-cleaning 
lead ? The House Committee on Standards 
and Conduct, timidly created last year, has 
asked for new life with more power. And 
the sharp-eyed Mr Powell and his many 
friends are going to be looking everywhere 
for ammunition. Some Congressmen may 
be quaking now that they have thrown the 
first stone, even if it was well-aimed. 


Here comes Reagan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Nothing shows better the singular impor¬ 
tance of the state university on the California 
scene than the fact that die university has 
become the first explosive issue facing the 
new Reagan Administration. It is pledged 
to “ squeeze and cut and trim " the cost of 
government and there are hints that the 
university’s budget may be slashed by 10 per 
cent, forcing tuition fees to be imposed on 
students for the first time at this free public 
university. Already strong protests have 
been heard from the university's Regents^ 
from its students, from professional 
teachers' organisations and from private 
citizens. 

The issue has brought a confrontation 
between the University of California’s 
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president, Mr Clark Kerr, and the new 
Governor, with fresh predictions that Mr 
Kerr may be ousted by the Board of Regents 
once Mr Reagan's new appointees take their 
scats on it in mid-January. A vote to remove 
Mr Kerr, however, may not come easily ; 
some of Mr Reagan's own allies among the 
Regents were outraged by his threats to cut 
the university's funds. Mr Kerr’s fate is in 
doubt but he has refused to resign, in spite 
of the cat-calls of conservative politicians 
who want a president with “ less liberalism 
and more guts ” to deal with student demon¬ 
strations. 

At the same time the troubled branch at 
Berkeley is in the throes of a struggle over 
new procedures which might give students 
a greater voice in the university community. 
Recommendations for a joint studcnt-stail 
commission to evolve new areas for partici¬ 
pation by students have stirred intense 
dispute in the Academic Senate (repre¬ 
senting the teaching staff). As an outgrowth 
of the celebrated student rebellion of two 
years ago and another in early December, 
various plans for giving students a share in 
responsibility for disciplining misbehaviour 
or in making academic decisions are being 
weighed. For the moment, internal prob¬ 
lems are second to external pressures, bet 
many people consider that the combination 
constitutes a threat to the institution. 

Governor Reagan is sympathetic to the 
woes of California's taxpayers and his new 
finance director, who faces a budget deficit, 
has warned the officials of tbj? university and 
the separate state colleges that all agencies 
must cut their budgets before new taxes are 
considered ; he recommended tuition fees of 
$400 a year at the university, $200 at the 
colleges. The Regents argue that this is 
excessive ; already books and activities cost 
the university student over $200 a year. 
Instead they had hoped for an increase of 
15 per cent in their budget to meet the needs 
of the 10,000 new students who are expected 
in September. Mr Reagan’s cuts, if they go 
through, may make the university too costly 
for 20,000 students. But he professes to have 
been hurt by the reaction to his suggestion, 
saying that it is only at the “ think stage.” 

If President Kerr were forced out, his 
most likely replacement would be the 
Chancellor of the university’s branch at Los 
Angeles, Mr Franklin Murphy. But Mr 
Murphy says that he does not intend to 
preside over the liquidation of the university 
or over the erosion of its quality. Whether 
public opinion in California will rally to Mr 
Kerr’s support depends on how the students 
behave. In the present political climate any 
student rebellion would bring drastic finan¬ 
cial consequences. But many people are 
afraid that the mood of the students, at 
Berkeley at least, is irrational, even anarchic, 
and that the university staff, when offered 
other jobs, will be tempted to set sail for 
calmer waters. 


Buy un-American 


Detroit’s New Year has opened with a bang, 
the resignation of Mr Robert Evans as 
chairman and Mr Abcrnethy as president 
of the American Motors Corporation, the 


smallest and lamest of the four American 
car companies. Mr Evans, the largest 
shareholder, became chairman only six 
months ago, satisfying a life-long ambition 
to head a motor company. The resigna¬ 
tions arc widely taken to herald a 
possible take-over, perhaps by the 
International Harvester Corporation, a 
large producer of lorries and tractors. 

More troubling to the industry are the 
safety standards for the 1968 model cars 
to be issued at the end of the month. The 
American companies say they cannot meet 
a number of the proposed requirements 
and some compromise seems likely. The 
1968 models start coming off the produc¬ 
tion line in September, but the last date 
for changes is the middle of May. Even 
Mr Ralph Nader, the industry’s principal 
scourge, concedes that the industry’s com¬ 
plaints about insufficient time are “ com¬ 
pelling.” It is worse for foreign makers. 
They are not used to yearly model changes 
and they have pipelines between factories 
and customers which are up to three 
months longer than those of the American 
companies. The pollution and safety stan¬ 
dards which were designed for large- 
engined American cars are sometimes im¬ 
possible for small non-American cars to 
meet. The British, claiming that the regu¬ 
lations amount to discrimination, threaten 
to invoke the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

What makes this black cloud frustrating 
is that imported cars arc selling so well. 
It is estimated that about 650,000 were sold 
in 1966, well ahead of the 614,000 sold in 
1959, the best previous year, though their 
share of a much bigger market has risen 
to only just over 7 per cent. The cost of 
“ compact ” American cars has crept up 
so that the cheapest native product is now 
the Rambler at $2,073. Below that price 
come eight of the ten leading imported cars. 
Benefiting chiefly are the Volkswagen, the 
Japanese Datsun and Toyota and the Opel 
cars marketed by the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration. Economy and manoeuvrability 
attract the growing number of buyers of a 
second or even a third car. 

The most interesting gains are those of 
middle-priced European automobiles, the 
Mercedes, the Volvo and now the famous 
“ safe ” Rover 2000, all of them better 
pieces of engineering than their American 
competitors in the $3,000-$4,000 range. 
Another reason for the boom in imports is 
that the other American companies are 
following GM’s lead and bringing in 
cars made by their European sub- 
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sidiaxies and are promoting them vigor-* 
ou&ly. The fact that so many of the im¬ 
ports are their “ captives 99 is the main con¬ 
solation of the American companies, whose 
own sales slipped about 4 per cent in 19 66 
and are expected to slip again in 1967* 


States speak up 


President Johnson is not the only executive 
who has been struggling with a speech. All 
over America Governors old and new have 
been coining slogans (The Just Society, 
Decade of Decision, Generation of Progress) 
and talking about their perennial problems 
of money and the mounting needs for 
housing, schools and roads, and about the 
relations of the states with the federal 
government. Mr Maddox, the new Demo¬ 
cratic Governor of Georgia, has yet to be 
heard from, but he only acceded to office 
on Tuesday when, predictably, a Democratic 
Legislature preferred him to the Repub¬ 
lican who had won slightly more popular 
votes but is only slightly less racialist. 
(Neither had won the outright majority of 
the popular vote which Georgia requires 
and, under the state’s Constitution, it fell 
to the Legislature to decide.) 

Aiost of the Governors whose speeches 
have been attracting attention are Repub¬ 
licans. Mr Rockefeller started his third 
term in New York with the welcome news 
that there would be no tax increase (he has 
one behind him) and with some ambitious 
and ingenious proposals: one for a $2 billion 
bond issue to improve transport, both in 
rural areas and the cities and another to 
make the whole of New York City a state 
park district; this will make it easier to 
develop urban opportunities for recreation. 
In Michigan Mr Romney showed symptons 
of presidential fever as he attacked “stifling 
over-centralisation,” “ manipulated confor¬ 
mity ” and “ unchecked arbitrary power ” 
(President Johnson must be wondering 
whose). In Florida Mr Claude Kirk, the 
first Republican Governor the state has had, 
called the Legislature into an unwelcome 
special session to write a new Constitution 
and frightened liberals by setting up his own 
police force to tackle organised crime. But 
all was forgotten, at least for the moment, 
when he announced his engagement to be 
married to a mysterious beauty. 


Straighter state? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEVADA ~~ 

Among the less well-known Republicans 
is one whose success is a reminder of an 
old American dream, the immigrant’s son 
who makes good. 

Mr Paul Laxalt is the son of a Basque 
sheepherder, who came from his native 
Pyrenees sixty years ago, at the age of 16, 
to the strange, bare, inhospitable hills of 
Nevada where there were few Americans 
willing or able to look after sheep. The 
steady migration of Basque shepherds to the 
ranges of Nevada and Wyoming is one of the 
minor sagas of America. Paul, the eldest 
son, learned to take responsibility early ; hh 
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father was off in the desert most of the time 
with a dog and 3,000 sheep. The boy was a 
good student, president of the student body 
and a star athlete. After serving in the 
South Pacific during the second world war, 
he (qualified as a lawyer and went into 
politics, starting from the familiar base of 
county district attorney. 

He was elected Lieutenant Governor in 
1962 and in 1964 missed becoming Senator 
by only 84 votes in spite of the Democratic 
sweep. (Mr Laxalr supported Mr Goldwarer 
for President, but more out of feelings of 
western solidarity than for reasons of 
ideology.; 

Last November, at the age of 44, he was 
elected Governor, and is now installed in 
Carson City. One of the consequences *s 
to be a drive to balance the budget ; Nevada 
has seen its surplus shrink in eight years 
from over $8 million to only enough to keep 
the state going for thirry days. Another is 
a tougher attitude toward criminals and a 
conscious effort to improve the image of the 
state, which is now identified with gambling 
and the sins of the flesh which are associated 
with it. 


Copper's up 


So great was the restraint shown -by 
American copper companies last year that 
Mr Gardner Ackley, the President’s chief 
economic adviser, actually had to congratu¬ 
late them while scolding them for raising 
their prices last week. There is no hint that 
there will be any attempt to force the three 
major producers—the Anaconda Company, 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation and the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation—to back down 
from their announced decision to raise the 
price of copper by two cents to 38 cents a 
pound. A world-wide shortage of the metal 
has driven its price on the London Metal 
Exchange much higher, sometimes twice as 
high as that set by American producers. 
In November, 1965, they cancelled plans 
for a two-cent price jump in order to keep 
peace with the Administration. But now 
apparently they were ready to fight. 

Fifteen months ago the Administration, 
in an effort 10 hold copper prices down, 
began to release stores of the metal from the 


Work-happy 

women 


American women are dozening their 
gadget-strewn kiichens 10 go out 10 work 
in ever increasing numhejs. In ihc past 
year alone 1.2 million new women workers 
joined the labour force. Whiles, non- 
whites, older women, teenage dropouts 
from school and college graduates with 
young children—all the categories recog¬ 
nised by economic researchers—show an 
increasing enthusiasm for paid employ¬ 
ment. And, in the dry words of the De¬ 
partment of Labour, the trend “appears 
not to be a temporary phenomenon.” 

What is more, working women are de¬ 
manding better pay and more interesting 
jobs. An organisation called NOW 
(National Organisation for Women) is 
shaping itself into a national pressure 
group to reap the utmost advantage of the 
fluke in the 1964 Gvil Rights Act which 
guaranteed equal job opportunities to all, 
regardless of race or sex. Its leader is 
Mrs Betty Friedan, author of “ The 
Feminine Mystique ”; she argues that 
American women, pampered or not, are 
treated as inferiors in the business world. 
Her group, modelling itself on civil rights 
campaigns, will fight the practices of those 
companies which set quotas for the num¬ 
bers of women to be hired, pay them less 
than men are paid for similar work and 
deny them pi emotions. 

In recent weeks the call has been taken 


up by McGraw-Hill. Incorporated, the 
publishing company, in advertisements 
deploring America’s waste of “ woman- 
power.” Only 18 per cent of ihe country’s 
skilled workers are women, the company 
declares; only 7 per cent of its doctors 
are women and only 3 per cent of its 
lawyers. It calls for “ a new attitude ” and 
44 acceptance of women in realms which 
only^born tradition has left to men.” 


Stronger words came from the director of 
Harvard LJniversiry’s Cetme for Popula¬ 
tion Studies. ITc told a Senate sub¬ 
committee that American women are “ the 
loneliest, hardest-working and perhaps the 
most isolated who ever lived.” 

Whatever the discontents at home, 
however, the main reason lor women's 
work is money. In families where the 
husband earns less than $3,000 a year, 44 
per cent of mothers with children over 
six years old work. (American children 
generally start school at six.) But while 
this percentage drops as the husband 
earns more, there is also a strong incen¬ 
tive for women to work for a higher 
standard of living. According to a report 
released by the National Industrial Con¬ 
ference Board, half of all families with 
incomes between $10,000 and $15,000 
contain working wives. 

As a motive for raking a job, education 
is almost as good as poverty. In the 
NICB’s survey, more than half of the 
women who had college degrees became 
working wives. The Department of 
Labour has uncovered the same fact in a 
survey of women who took university 
degrees in 1957. Seven years later, at the 
ages when they were at their peak of 
child-production, 51 per cent of the 
graduates were in the labour force. Of 
the group which had children under six— 
those least likely to leave the home—28 per 
cent were working, at least part-time. 

The increase in women workers, says 
the Labour Department, is the most 
dramatic change in the labour force in 
the last quartei of a century But in the 
p:.st few years there has been an equally 
spectacular rise in the number of organ¬ 
isations trying to make women’s work 
more rewarding and easier to get. Home 
study courses, adult classes and educa¬ 
tional television programmes are among 
the many ways in which a woman may 
rejoin the school system at whatever point 
she left it. Colleges and universities, such 
as Minnesota, Michigan and RadclifFe, are 


national stockpile. Last month’s decision 
of the White House to release a further 
150,000 tons was a painful one; only 
259,000 tons are left in the reserves, far 
below the 775,000 tons estimated to be the 
amount needed to carry the country through 
a war (non-nuclear) lasting three years. It 
was made clear that the releases were made 
to ensure that military orders are filled 
despite the copper shortage ; the govern¬ 
ment has ordered all producers to raise the 
amount of copper they set aside for military 
needs from 18 per cent of their average 
quarterly output in 1965 to 26 per cent in 
the first quarter of 1967 and 29 per cent 
in the second quarter—roughly 10 per cent 
of the copper supply this year. 

What will happen when the released 
supplies are exhausted? Thfc Administra¬ 
tion is hoping that there will be a 10 per 
cent increase in American production of 
copper in 1967 as well as a slowing-down 
in its use in civilian construction, car manu¬ 
facturing and other industries. No one likes 
to think what might happen if there were 
a strike at the end of June when trade union 
contracts expire. 



# not including thow In institutions 
offering programmes to help women 
resume their professional careers or to 
begin new ones. In Washington, a group 
called WOW (Washington Opportunities 
for Women) gives advice to those seeking 
work, whether paid or voluntary. And in 
Los Angeles, the Association for Women’s 
Active Return to Education is lining up 
scholarships, nursery schools and job 
counsellors to help women bridge the gap 
between home and the working world. 

Exactly why women, especially married 
wortien, choose to take or leave a paid job 
is still a mystery. Mr Glen Cain, who has 
published an economic analysis of the 
subject,* believes that serious attention 
must be paid to it now that married 
women are so important a segment of 
America’s working population. What, for 
example, is the relational women’s de¬ 
cision to work to changes in the birth 
rates or to the distribution of personal 
income ? Perhaps, as advances are made 
in the techniques of birth control, the 
Department of Labour will be studying 
the level of income tax which makes a 
woman prefer to stay home and have a 
baby. _ __ 

* Married .Women in the Labour Force. 
By Glen C. Cain. The University of 
Chicago Press . $ 6 . 30 . 170 pages. 
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Cash and Due from Banks . 9693 314,000 
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Stite and Munic pal Securities ... 186 923 9C0 

Other Securities. 47,790,300 
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Capital Account 

Capital (6 000 000 shares, par value $12 50) $75,000 000 

Surplus .... 135,000 000 

Undivided Profit* 44 898,000 
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tions in demand ; the actual nature of the 
work task and its organisation ; and the 
trade union's lack of militancy and refusal 
to allow workshop bargaining about things 
like price rates and allowances. 

WHAT HAPPENEO IN WATTS 

Burn, Baby, Burn !: The Los Angeles 
Race Riot , August 1965 


WORKERS WHO DO NOT UNITE 

Wages and Work Allocation 

By Sheila Gunnison. 

Tavistock Publications: 317 pages. 42s. 

The famous Hawthorn studies carried out 
by Mayo, Roethlisberger and Dickson in a 
plant of the Western Electric Company in 
the late nineteen-twenties have become 
classics. They drew attention to the possi¬ 
bility of groups of workers developing their 
nwn informal controls over work and output 
in ways that might conflict with the objec¬ 
tives of management. By demonstrating that 
formal industrial organisations could in this 
way breed informal organisations within 
them, which in turn influence the way both 
workers and managers carry out their jobs, 
these studies have had a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence. Management ideology, itself, has 
been affected as is shown by the emphasis 
placed upon understanding the informal 
organisation of work groups, in the so-called 
14 human relations ” school of management. 

Miss Gunnison's book is one of the fruits 
of a research programme initialed in the 
Department of Social Anthropology at Man¬ 
chester University in the early nineteen- 
fifties. It was designed to study further 
some of the implications of the Hawthorn 
findings. A number of individual workshop 
studies were undertaken by the method of 
open participant observation (where the 
research sociologist works on the shop floor 
alongside the people he is studying, but is 
known by them for what he is). The object 
was to study further the influence of social 
factors upon the output and earnings of in¬ 
dividual workers. 

To understand some of the arguments of 
ihis book one has to consider it against this 
general background. For in “ On the Shop 
Floor.” where he reported on two of these 
workshop studies, Miss Gunnison's col¬ 
league, Professor Lupton, maintained that 
the analytical framework of the Hawthorn 
studies was inadequate to explain the dif¬ 
ferences in workers* behaviour which he 
found. Of particular importance to Miss 
Gunnison’s work is his argument that dif¬ 
ferences in informal work group organisa¬ 
tion, and in particular the differences in the 
attempt to exercise control over output and 
earnings, can be explained only by reference 
to differences in the economic and social 
environment of the two workshops, one of 
which was in the waterproof-garment and 
the other in the electric transformer 
industry. 

Miss Gunnison’s study was also in the 
waterproof-garment industry, in a small, 
old-established, workshop employing about 
& mixed sex t Here* far frpip _ 


finding any collective controls exercised by 
the workers over output and earnings, she 
found their behaviour characterised by 
active individualism. They made individual 
decisions about the organisation of their 
work, about how hard and long they worked 
and about their level of earnings, subject to 
the general constraint of the availability of 
work to be done. This individualistic 
behaviour, and in particular the struggle to 
influence the allocation of work in a direc¬ 
tion favourable to the individual workers, 
reached its height in a period of critical 
shortage of work. 

To explain this behaviour Miss Gunnison 
argues that even more weight than Professor 
Lupton allowed should be given to the 
social context of the work situation. For 
instance, we have to understand the in¬ 
dustry’s initial association with Jewish im¬ 
migrant groups, the kinship groupings that 
remain important among the workers, the 
roles cf the individual workers as family men 
or as working wives, and so on. The manu¬ 
script of the book, we are told, was pre¬ 
pared seven years ago, and two years have 
elapsed since its final revision for publica¬ 
tion. In that time a growing volume of 
sociological studies of industrial problems 
have emphasised various aspects of the rela<- 
tionshin between work and community and 
make tnis emphasis upon the social context 
no longer very original. Even so, it is diffi¬ 
cult to follow Miss Gunnison’s argument 
through the welter of detail of workshop 
incidents—the quarrels about the opening 
of windows, the relationships between the 
manager and Katie, or between Zacfe the 
maker and Yetta the machiner—and to feel 
that our understanding of which are the 
key, and relevant, variables in the social 
context has been much enlarged. 

The author has devoted painstaking 
efforts to describing the minutiae of work¬ 
shop life, ro filling in interesting historical 
background on the life experiences of the 
workers she met, the development of the 
trade union and so on. In the end, how¬ 
ever, the reader emerges with the feeling 
that the 44 social life outside,” at least in the 
degree of definition that Miss Gunnison is 
able to give it, does net contribute very 
much to explaining the individualistic wofk* 
shop behaviour of these workers. Among 
the more convincing explanatory variables 
which she introduces remain the economic 
condition of the industry, which was declin¬ 
ing and subject to marked, seasonal flqqg** V 


By Jetty Cohen and William S. Murphy, 
Gollancz. 318 pages, 35s. 

Watts is the word for an American night¬ 
mare—the Negro uprising of Los Angeles, 
which in a week took at least thirty-five 
lives, injured over a thousand people and 
caused damage estimated at # over $40 
million. Over 13,000 troops were required 
to restore order. But memories blur. What 
that week was really like is told in this book 
by two journalists who work for the Los 
Angeles Times. Some of it they saw for 
themselves, some of the story comes from 
other reporters and television crews, some 
from patient questioning of rioters and 
bystanders, some from the documents. 

This is a blow-by-blow, minute-by- 
minute account with nothing left out, in an 
established American journalistic conven¬ 
tion. It is the opposite of selective or 
committed, and the style is undistin¬ 
guished. But it is all there—far too much, 
some readers may think; the innocent 
bystanders ; the young looters ; the police 
officers (all with their life histories); the 
firemen, prevented by Negro snipers from 
saving blazing Negro homes ; the hatred of 
the police, what there is of setting, per¬ 
spective and analysis is confined to a brief 
introduction and a short concluding 
chapter. This is tantalising. One would 
like to know much more about the kind of 
city Los Angeles is, more about the reasons 
why the distribution of federal poverty 
funds was held up, more about the rivalry 
between the California Highway Patrol 
(which was involved irt the incident which 
set off the riot) and the Los Angeles 
Police Department. But whoever writes a 
definitive book on Watts will find a great 
deal of material here. 

MANAGING THE AMERICAN WAY 

The Will to Manage: Corporate Success 
through Programmed Management 

By Marvin Bower. 

McGraw-Hill. 287 pages. 60s. 

Mr Marvin Bower writes from the superb 
vantage point in the United States of 
McKinsey & Co., of which»he is managing 
director. Succinctly, and without using 
technical terms, he conveys to the British 
reader the ethos of progressive American 
management. It is also comparatively free 
from the repetitive platitudes and bogus 
jargon that the British businessman might 

, havediscovered in some other American 
management textbooks. 

In fact these books often seem like this 
to the British manager simpM^>eWti^e 4 e 
is not accustomed to refienw 

'wmwi 
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can managers, who have been doing so for 
over a generation under the influence of 
their business school system. Significantly, 
indeed, Mr Bower's only compliment to 
British managers is that they are generally 
more sophisticated in their overseas opera¬ 
tions than Americans (Mr Callaghan, please 
note). By contrast American senior man¬ 
agers are far more deeply aware that theft 
primary resource consists simply of their 
own executives; and that their principal 
task should therefore be to select these 
executives, to develop their potentialities, 
to determine their mutual relationships and 
then to motivate them to the best advan¬ 
tage. Typically the very word *■ motivate ” 
is only now entering the vocabulary of the 
average British manager. 

The essence of effective management is 
not the use of clever new techniques like 
discounted cash flow. If is an attitude of 
mind that regards management as a matter 
of making things happen rather than, at 
best, reacting to a changing environment. 
Just as the well-run company will impose 
itself on its environment, so the individual 
executive will regard a problem as an oppor¬ 
tunity to develop his own powers and show 
his ability, rather than as a threat to his 
present mode of existence. This attitude 
of mind exists in Britain, in some com¬ 
panies. But it is far commoner in the 
United States. Thus, to exaggerate slightly 
perhaps, the American manager will tend 
to regard a setback as a failure of manage¬ 
ment, and look for the reason. The British 
manager, all too often, will blame the 
environment: some factor outside the con¬ 
trol of management, usually the government, 
or the trade unions. It is a natural corol¬ 
lary that the British manager will be dis¬ 
placed only as a last resort, since indifferent 
performance is generally not regarded As 
his fault. The American manager succeeds 
or gets out. In Mr Bower’s words, “ the 
ultimate test of the will to njanage is the 
will to dismiss.” 

The will to manage is the theme of Mr 
Bower’s book. As well as taking decisions, 
the manager should be developing and 
improving the processes of management to 
exploit fully the productive energies of his 
subordinates. Mr Bower urges that these 
management processes should be system¬ 
atised, and he gives guide lines and examples 
of the way it should be done. For instance, 
each individual executive should regard 
himself as the holder of an office (say, of 
managing director) for the time being. 
During his “ term " no doubt the “ office ’V 
will be developed according to his personal 
characteristics. But fundamentally his 
authority derives from bis “ office ” and is 
defined by it: it does nqt flow from him 
personally. A strong “office” concept 
minimises internal politics and personality 
cults, and focuses the executive's attention 
on the fact that his job is to fulfil a particular 
role, which ought to be clearly defined. 

The book would have been improved by 
more examples jp one or two places where 
Mr Bowerphilosophy becomes unduly 
abstract •'But his use <*<*»£, material 
not overdone i short, illustrations are intro¬ 
duced to strengthen particular points. And 


it is not Mr Bower's fault if the halo of 
one of his hero companies. International 
Business Machines, bis recently become 
noticeably tarnished* 

Tht best run business has its ups and 
downs. But some downs are more serious 
than others. For Mr Bower, “ a symptom j 
of declining vitality is the inability to define 1 
new goals that are meaningful and chal- j 
lending.” There must be plenty of British j 
senior executives who have no meaningful 
or challenging goals set for 1967. If they j 
are too old or busy to freshen up at a busi- j 
ness school they could do worse than set ; 
themselves the goal of reading Mr Bower’s | 
book. ! 


OH DAY. AMERICA! 

The Corrupted Land: The Social Morality 
of Modem America . 

By Fred J. Cook. 

Cape . 352 pages. 35s. 

In many ways, Americans have never come 
to terms with the bigness of their country. 
Now with the population approaching two 
hundred million and small businesses dis¬ 
appearing into corporations, the citizen 
finds it harder than ever to realise his 
identity. Mr Fred Cook, a veteran of the 
best ^ /’accuse ” tradition of American 
journalism, finds that Americans are becom¬ 
ing dishonest and corrupt as a result. As 
the individual is driven into a corporate exis¬ 
tence, his responsibility for his actions 
diminishes, so goes the argument; as for 
the corporations, profits matter and honesty 
does not. The spectacle is nothing less than 
“ the ethical collapse of a civilisation.” 

Journalists generalise at their peril and 
righteousness is dead boring. Mr Cook has 
turned out a disappointing successor to his 
admirable expost of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The FBI was a good target: 
it has been too powerful and too secret. 
Many farmer agents confided stories of the 
agency’s feudal dealings that would never 
have come to light had not Mr Cook under¬ 
taken to listen. 6ut an attack on social 
morality is not so easy to do well. The line 
that things. are not what they used to be 
in the glorious past is older than the hills. 
Ir is surprising that such an experienced 
reporter as Mr Cook fell for it. 

Is, America less honest today than in the 
past} It is by no means clear that it is. 
Mr Cook takes as his evidence the scandals 
involving Mr Bobby Baker and Mr Billy 
Sol F.stes, the cheating on television quiz 
programmes and the price-fixing conspiracy 
amen* major electrical manufacturers. But 
all of these incidents have reached the 
courts; where there have been findings of 
guilty, the offenders have been punished. 
(Too leniently, Mr Cook believes.) 

But is it fair to dismiss the incredible 
corruption of America in the mid- 
nfineteenth century—the building of the rail¬ 
ways and exploitation of minerals and 
forests,foot to mention the sickening Gold 
Rush—by saying* “yet, under thfc scum 
that <^v^edr4o amh of the upper surface 
of life, there wa» vigour and there was 
health’*? The trouble with nostalgia is 
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that it is so selective. In the good old days, 
the small friendly grocer whom Mr Cook 
idealises would probably not take Negroes 
or foreigners as customers. 

The main fault, of this book is s mis¬ 
interpretation of “the Protestant ethic." 
That is described as producing people who 
were “hard-working, frugal, largely self- 
sufficient and independent." But there was 
a darker side; these admirable folk also 
sought to prove their own salvation through 
personal success and thought it immoral to 
help these who failed to achieve it. If 
America now has big business instead of 
rugged individualism, it also has big social 
welfare programmes. 

Mr Cook is no reactionary ; he calls for a 
kind of socialism, along the lines of 
President Johnson’s Great Society, in which 
a greater federal regulation of business is 
balanced by a respect for the needs of the 
individual. But he does not hold out much 
hope ; lie describes the crusading country 
editor, who, in 1933, alerted him to corrup¬ 
tion in government, as “ one of the last of 
the upright men.” 

FIRST WAR COMMANDER 

The Jellicoe Papers: Volume /, 1 $ 93 - 191 G 
Edited by A. Temple Patterson. 

Navy Records Society . 326 pages. 50s. 

The ro8th volume in the Navy Records 
Society’s admirable series of original papers 
marks a new departure. The society evi¬ 
dently lined up early at the starting gate 
for the race to exploit the first world war 
papers now released ; and they have wisely 
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world, the approximate world trade 
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commodity. This information, never 
compiled before, supplies a complete 
microeconomic and macroeconomic 
picture as background to more 
specific, detailed research. 

The set consists of nine commodity 
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summaries), is equally useful for 
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Editor and Publisher: 

Gabriel Alon. POB. 1313 , Haifa 
Build Publications, 26 , Beaver St, 

PtntoragEMd Distributing. 
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chosen an experienced but obviously 
neutral editor to handle a collection that 
was certain to prove controversial Mr 
Patterson, a reader in history at Southamp* 
ton University, has fully justified the 
society’s choice. The selection he has made 
from “ the immense mass ” of Lord 
Jellicoe’s papers, mainly in the British 
Museum, covers all the essential features of 
the first part of the admiral’s career ashore 
and afloat; it throws a good deal of new 
light on his political as well as his naval 
colleagues ; and it enables the reader to 
form a fair and clear judgment regarding 
his accomplishments and failings. Further¬ 
more Mr Patterson is never obtrusive. 
Although in general he lets the documents 
speak for themselves, he has provided 
admirable introductions to each section ; 
and he furnishes just the right amount of 
editorial comment on obscure or uncertain 
points in the papers reproduced. 

From the day he joined the navy in 1872 
John Rushworth Jellicoe showed the highest 
promise, and by the time he had achieved 
commander’s rank at the age of thirty-two 
he had won the trust and confidence of 
‘ Jacky ’ Fisher. This was to shape his 
whole career—and perhaps influence the 
course of history, since it was Fisher who 
as First Sea Lord selected and groomed 
Jellieoc to command the Grand Fleet in 
the event of war with Germany. While 
Second Sea Lord (1912-13) Jellicoe first 
came into contact with Churchill, who 
obviously shared Fisher’s high opinion of 
him at that rime. “ Thank God we have 
him at hand ” wrote Churchill to Lady 
Jellicoe just before war broke out. 

In the 1913 naval manoeuvres Jellicoe 
performed so brilliantly that the “inva¬ 
sion ” operation he was directing was pre¬ 
maturely cancelled lest it should give 
valuable information to the Germans; Mr 
Patterson remarks perceptively that he was 
probably then “ at the peak of his powers.” 
The rest of the story has, as the editor 
remarks, “almost an element of Greek 
tragedy in it ” ; for Jellicoe’s performance 
scarcely came up to expectations. Quite 
early on he developed “ a wariness regard¬ 
ing submarines and mines” that was to 
influence fundamentally his strategy and 
tactics; and he very soon began to bombard 
the Admiralty with such “loud and long 
protests ” regarding his fleet’s strength that 
Churchill’s confidence in him obviously 
began to weaken. A cautious pessimism, 
which contrasts strongly with the much 
older Fisher’s buoyancy, soon becomes 
apparent in many of bis private and official 
letters. His worrying temperament soon 
began to affect his health, and as early as 
January, 1915, he was telling Beatty “ I am 
not at all well." Piles and pyorrhoea were 
his chief troubles, and the state of his health 
becomes a common refrain in 1915-16. Yet 
he was left in command of the Grand Fleet 
for twenty-seven critical months. 

The climax of this volume comes with 
the battle of Jutland, in which, we see 
Jellicoe’s M elaborate, not to lay formid¬ 
able ” Battle Orders put to the test. The 
volume ends , with the beginning of the long 
inquest on the British lack of success. 

Apart from a delightfully incongruous 


misprint transferring the Admiralty’s 
cryptographic section from Room 40 O.B. 
(Old Building) to the Old Bailey this book, 
like its long line of predecessors, is beauti¬ 
fully printed and produced. We can look 
forward eagerly to Mr Patterson’s second 
volume. 

COSTLY POLEMICS 

Peking and People’s Wars 
By Samuel B. Griffith. 

Pall Mall Press . 142 pages. 35s. 

This book consists of three polemics: 
“ Long Live the Victory of People’s War ” 
by the Chinese minister of defence, Lin 
Piao; “ Commemorate the \£jctory over 
German Fascism ” by the purged Chinese 
chief of staff, Lo Jui-ching ; and an intro¬ 
duction by the American brigadier general. 
Samuel Griffith. The first two are import¬ 
ant documents, which are available in 
Chinese handouts and low-cost publica¬ 
tions ; their binding in hard-cover by the 
Pall Mall press might be considered useful 
were the price not extortionately high. The 
third is a propagandists embarrassment 
which should never have been published in 
any form. 

General Griffith calls his 48-page article 
an analysis of Chinese statements on revolu¬ 
tionary strategy. As a distinguished marine 
officer with a PhD in Chinese military his¬ 
tory, as a translator of fourth century and 
twentieth century Chinese military classics 
and as a student of Chinese communist mili¬ 
tary affairs, he is well qualified to undertake 
such a task. But in this volume he does 
not analyse, he abuses. His language is 
intemperate and his history is sharply 
slanted. He does not attempt to interpret 
Peking-ese or to put it into the context of 
China’s recent actions. He is a cold¬ 
warring George out to slay the Chinese 
dragon. It is unfortunate that neither Mr 
Griffith nor the Pall Mall Press followed 
the example of an earlier Pall Mall publica¬ 
tion “ China and the Bomb,’’ which 
analysed another set of bellicose Chinese 
statements with cool scholarly detachment 
and discovered the realistic caution that lies 
behind them. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Causes of the Si.ow Rate of Economic 
Growth of the United Kingdom: An In¬ 
augural Lecture. By Nicholas Kaldor. Cam¬ 
bridge University Pi ess. 39 pages. 5s. 

Professor Kaldors lecture, discussed in The 
Economist of November 5, 1966, in a leading 
article, has now been published. 

The “Thirty Years War’1 and the Conflict 
por European Hegemony, 1600-1660. By S. H. 
Steinberg. 135 pages. Empire in the 
Antipodes: The British in Australasia, 1840- 
1860. By John M. Ward. 127 pages. 
Liberalism and Indian Politics, 1872-1922. 
By R. J. Moore. 143 pages. Edtoard Arnold . 
(Foundations of Modem History Series.) 16s. 
each dothbound, 8s. 6d. paperbouad. 

Communications. (Revised edition.) By Ray¬ 
mond William*. Chat to and Windus. 196 pages. 
30*. ' ' " 

European Compands: A Guide to Sources of 
Information. ( 2 nd edition.) Edited by G. P. 
Henderson/ CBD Research* 70 s. 
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Bigness in industry: not always best 


Bigness is the order of the day. 
Hither you like it or you donX 
Often the argument is as simple 
as that—based more than any¬ 
thing on straight emotion. But 
the anti-trust men arc losing. 
The common market itself is a 
concept in bigness; and Euro¬ 
pean business is now following. 
European firms are discover¬ 
ing—painfully—that either they 
get together and get bigger, 
or they lose to the Americans. 
In international markets; in the 
biggest single market, the 
United States itself; and even 
in their own home markets 
where American companies 
have developed a distressing 
habit of setting up subsidiaries. 

America 

The trouble is the Americans 
arc already miles ahead. The 
turnover of the 19 top Ameri¬ 
can companies is equal to 
Britain’s gross national product, 
and Belgium’s budget could be 
financed from the profits of 
Amende jMfeffiur only. 

Of the 45 ^ 3 ftmattbhal com¬ 
panies in Fortum fist 


with sales of over $250 mil¬ 
lion in 1965, 60% were 

American based. As the big 
chart shows, the world's largest 
firm in each of six key indus¬ 
tries—cars, oil, chemicals, 
electrical engineering, rubber, 
steel—is based in America. 
Taken outside America each 
would be large enough to 
satisfy nearly all the domestic 
needs of most European 
countries. 

New study 

These figures were brought to¬ 
gether in a Chatham House— 
PEP exercise published earlier 
this week. This study also 
shows : 

1. that in the six selected in¬ 
dustries the largest three US 
companies exceed the largest 
three in ihc rest of the world 
—usually by well over twice. 

2. that plants with over 1,000 
employees accounted for oVcr 
36% of total US employment 
in 1958 (the latest census). 
West Germany, Britain, Italy, 
Belgium and France follow 
well behind. In France the 


proportion (in 1954) was only 
22.3%. 

So governments outside the 
United States—which with the 
biggest oligopolists in the busi¬ 
ness has ironically become the 
centre of anti-trust—are activ¬ 
ely encouraging firms to raetge 
into bigger units. Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy, Holland 
all have official policies 


Where the Giants Are 

(Giants are companies with over 
£250 million turnover in 1965). 
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23 
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designed iobring about amal¬ 
gamations. 'The Americans, of 
course, have always had fr 
bigger market to go fbr. ■ 
Traditionally, too, European 


businessmen, in their small, 
protected markets, have pre¬ 
ferred to stay their own 
masters. 

Tariffs 

This is now changing. In 
addition to the American 

threat, the removal of. tariff 
barriers in Europe and Britain’s 
possible entry will both con¬ 

centrate the mind of industry 
on efficiency. Britain’s 
Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration, at first disliked by 
industry, but becoming ack¬ 

nowledged for some rather 
impressive marriage broking 
behind the scenes, is going to 
have a busy time. 

Taxation 

In European countries other 
than France,* the cascading 
turnover tax—ie a turnover 
levy on value added to a pro¬ 
duct by the company which 
sells it—encourages vertical 
integration to cut down inter¬ 
company sales and thus the 

overall tax. In Britain a 
relatively new system of com¬ 
pany taxation encourages com¬ 
pany profit retentions, growth 
within, the corporation, bigness 
wkhout recourse to the market 
for' capital. 

Fear of monopoly is the main 
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stumbling block in the official 
mind. America has its anti* 
trust laws, Britain its 
Monopolies Commission. The 
common market has article 86 
of the Treaty of Rome, which 
is aimed not so much at stop¬ 
ping bigness as seeing that it 
does not behave badly. 

The dangers of monopoly 
should be easy to identify, and 
so easy to control. The 1966 
report of the British 
Monopolies Commission on ex¬ 
cess advertising expenditure in 
the British soap and detergent 
industry — an oligopoly — 
indicates a pattern that could 
give society an adequate safe¬ 
guard., More difficult to ensure 
is room for the newcomer, 
other thiffl in a new, patented 
field—though cV*n patents are 
easy to squash from a monopoly 
position. 


Britain needs bigger units as 
much as any. But if Joseph 
Lucas—with monopoly trouble 
in its history—and Smiths 
Industries merged, there would 
be an outcry. Yet in motor 
accessories and instruments this 
son of merger would make real 
sense in a common market 
setting. The dichotomy be¬ 
tween effective competition in 
supra-national markets, or in 
America, and a monopoly 
position in the “home” mar¬ 
ket, remains unsolved. 

The scale argument 

The proponents of bigness rest 
their case in the first instance, 
on economics of scale. As the 
much simplified charts fit die 
tide of the page show, colts do 
fall as a firm gets bigger, and 
as its pfants get bigger. The 


benefits of automation, 
specialised functions on the 
factory floor, spreading fixed 
costs, all come in with size. 

But it does vary by industry. 
Theoretically a steel factory 
could go cm getting bigger 
almost indefinitely, and at 20 
million tons a year still be 
reaping production economies. 
But this is not the case in the 
majority of industries. Indeed 
most studies so far show that 
different industries in different 
markets have very different 
levels of M optimum efficiency.” 
Even in America, the land of 
Dupont and GM, half the 
workers in manufacturing in¬ 
dustry were in firms with less 
than 500 employees in 1958. 
The charts also bring out two 
other points. When companies 
get bigger, their plants get 
bigger less quickly. This is very 
true in Britain, which in fact 
manages to have more big com¬ 
panies, but less big plants than 
west Germany. 

Equally bigness leads to diversi¬ 
fication ; statistically to a lower¬ 
ing of output per man, and to the 
holding company concept which 
does not necessarily imply a 
larger scale of production. The 
charts show that we should 
not be wafted away by a flood 
of enthusiasm for bigness. 

Exporting 

In international as opposed to 
simple domestic markets, how¬ 
ever, the advantages of size 
extend beyond factory floor 
costing. There are economies 
of scale in marketing and dis¬ 
tribution, in research and 
development expenditure, and 
in administrative services. All 
of which have no industrial or 
even {geographical boundaries. 

'In Britain the 35 largest com¬ 
panies account f6r a quarter of 
exports; in west Germany the 
top 100 firms export a half 
of that country’s sales abroad. 
Few small firms can afford the 
marketing organisations and 
the distribution networks to 
penetrate markets outside thfclr 
own. The big exporters do not 
just sell abroad. They get big¬ 
ger by actually setting up pro¬ 
duction units abroad. 


Research 

The arguments for bigness in 
this case are : 

1. to hop tariff barriers 

2. to overcome a domestic 
shortage of some factor. Say 
management, capital, research 
teams or labour 

3. to go where factor costs arc 
lower 

4. to get the tax advantages of 
producing in the overseas 
market 

5. to buy into local market 
sympathy. Mullard and Vaux- 
hall, £wq fine old English in¬ 
dustrial names, are controlled 
respectively by Philips of 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

(A comparison of plants with more 
than 1 ,000 employees) 

Industry 
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Engineering 
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Vehicle* 
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Chemical* 
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Metal* 
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Textile* 


Food 

90 

Shipbuilding 
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AH industries 
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4 , even to promote 
sales by inter-company safe9: 
across frontiers. 

The march of technology fen* 
become a reason in Itself fdfr * 
bigness. In America only 4% 1 
of firms employing test than 
1,000 workers do ; r es ear ch. 
About 85% of all' tofamU 
research , expenditure ij», 
by firms with . over $690 
employees. In Britain where 
the scale qf operations is nccea* 
sarily much mailer, n% of 
research spending is done by 
companies with over 1,000 
employees while only l% fe 
done by firms employing fewer 
than 300. 

America is research oriented. 
Over 3% of 1962 GNP went 
into research, nearly a full 
point ahead of the equivalent 
British figure. Nearly $94 a 
head was spent on researdi. 
Britain, which again comes next, 
spent $33.5. 

Galbraith 

All the arguments add up to a 
lot. And the battle with Ameri¬ 
can industry in Europe wiU 
accelerate the search for size. 
Even to, Protestor Ga 1 W«lt£ 
expressed a warning {h Mi 
second Rqith Lecture in Lbo- 
don in November. " The firm 
must be large enough to carry 
the large commitments of 
modern technology. It must 
also be large enough to control 
Its markets. Blit the modern 
firm is larger than these pur¬ 
poses require.” 

Galbraith thinks firms get this 
big in order to create an 
autonomous planning unit; a 
business, in other words, that 
can act independently of the 
sanctions of society or govern¬ 
ment. 

The big eight 

The last count in 1958 showed 
the productivity of Britain’s 
largest 8 firms, employing 
50,000 people, as only 14% 
higher than the average. Not 
surprisingly, these 8 largest 
firms ran no less thab 467 
separate establishments and 
were often not reaping 
economies of scale at all. Sir 
Frank Kearton should be 
encouraged, but watched. 
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Melting?-High speed gas has the industrial answer... 


Gu can solve your melting 
problems. Gas furnaces can 
handle everything from a lew 
pounds of aluminium to tons of 
cast iron. Cuts can revitalise your 
production through existing plant 
or new equipment give you more 
capacity, higher efficiency, better 
quality control. New melting tech¬ 
niques and pew furnaces are con¬ 
stantly being developed by the gas 
industry and manufacturers. 


•as; 


The industrial Gas Engineer can put the full technical know-how of Britain's progressive gas 
industry at your disposal immediately — his advice Is free. 

The gas industry’s technical advisory service is backed by the industrial development 
centres of Gas Boards and by the Gas CopnciJ’s Industrial Research Station at 
Solihull. Their accumulated knowledge of industrial heating problems is available 
to you through the Industrial Gas Engineer. * 

The Industrial Gas Engineer can tell you how gas can tower your overall produetbn 
costs: how its cleanness allows direct firing at higher thermal efficiency; how its 
flexibility gets idling plant back into production quickly; how its performance is 
consistent, resulting in fewer rejects: how its heat is released economically only at 
the point of use. Gas can give you faster production, improve working conditions, 
reduce labour costs and maintenance and capital costs. 

The revolution in gas production methods ana the exciting North Sea gas finds are 
further telling reasons why you should consult the Industrial Gas Engineer. A phone 
call or letter to the Industrial Gas Officer of your Gas Board is all that is needed. 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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Iran's Breakthrough 

Does the agreement being hammered out between Iran and the western 
oil consortium herald a breakthrough ? The Shah of Iran was in 
Vienna this week. Here is what he told our special correspondent 
who went to see him there : 


CC \Y7 HERE wc ** ave broken through is to agree a few 

W fundamental facts. First, by increasing production, 
the companies’ costs of production will fall.” 

But that would be true in any country. 

“ Yes, but second, the companies are increasing production 
in the only part of the Middle East where they have guaran¬ 
teed stability. It is in their interest to do so, and they have 
conceded this. We are the bastion of the area. You (the 
British) are leaving the Gulf. Our military budget is up by 
20 per cent. We have to face the fact that it will continue to 
increase at this rate. None of our neighbours can suspect us 
of ulterior motives, only defence. We would prefer to spend 
on development. But at least the consortium, as well as our¬ 
selves, can feel safe. . . . Third, the agreement recognises a 
United Nations resolution that sovereign countries should 
exercise sole control over their national wealth held in the 
form Of raw materials.” 

Your correspondent mentioned an American document that 
he had seen circulated privately in Washington, which claimed 
the agreement as Iran’s victory, and as conceding for the first 
time a social obligation—Iran’s familiar argument of a large 
population and consequently a large development need—in 
what had hitherto been the exclusively commercial world of oil 
diplomacy. What thrth was there in this report ? Had it 
not been more a case of good old-fashioned commercial 
bargaining? 

“ Both,” said the Shah. It is not just Iran’s 25 million popu¬ 
lation, nor the development demands of its radically shifting 
society, nor the relative merits of u this regime or that ” ; the 
heavy political dement in. the agreement is that Iran is stable, 
it is a bastion, a growing market, and “ we are friends.” 

For a part of its development ambitions Iran is using 
foreign capital, and mhst use more. If the country runs short 
of foreign exchange, could not the pressure on the oil con¬ 
sortium, and on other successful foreign investors too, be 
renewed on the same pretext ? Or might potential investors, 
for instance in petrochemicals and fertilisers using Iran’s 
natural gas, at least fear this ? 

“ It is not the same thing. We only argue with the consor¬ 
tium when they discriminate against us, not so much in 
favour of themselves, as of a few thousands on an island of 
sand out to sea. New investritient is by joint companies, not 
with a gigantic consortium which controls world markets, but 
between Iran and individual western companies with whom 
we can work.”- 

Iran’s ddmmtk development plans are now paramount in 
the Shah’s mind. They are built on foreign exchange eamingis 
nearing $1,000 million this year, mostly from oil. But mom 



is always welcome. To get more, your correspondent asked, 
might some of the oil made available to Iran by the consortium 
under the new agreement be resold in markets where die 
consortium companies now operate ? There had been reports 
from Johannesburg, immediately after the treaty with the con¬ 
sortium countries had been signed, that the Italian govern¬ 
ment had negotiated a long-term supply agreement with the 
South African government. Were these reports true ? 

“ There is no point in us competing against ourselves. That 
is what we would be doing if we competed with the consor¬ 
tium companies. There is no truth whatever m any stories 
of a direct sale to South Africa. Iran has no contact with 
the South African government. We were approached by an 
outside company—it was small, I do not even retnciriber its 
name—and sold to them. There was nothing long-term about 
the deal” 

By implication, the* oil went to South Africa. In the event 
of mandatory United Nations sanctions against South Africa, 
the Shah’s attitude is quite clearly that intermediary com¬ 
panies will operate in the Middle East oil market; and that 
it will be up to the United Nations to pblioe supplies into 
South Africa, and if possible outlaw companies known to be 
acting as agents. It will not, primarily, be up to him. 

Iran, at present, is just about the only major developing 
economy where most things seem to be going right—so far. 
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Its 25 million people have an income per head approaching 
$300 a year. Gross national product rose by 12 per cent 
in value last year, while the cost of living, helped somewhat 
but far from entirely by a good crop, and by government con¬ 
trolled prices in some sectors, actually fell. Admittedly, there 
was a balance of payments deficit as well. With two months 
of the Iranian year to go, the official estimate is of 9.2 per 
cent internal growth this time (it would have been io^ per 
cent but for the cotton crop being ruined by worm), and 
prices are still only 1 per cent up on last year. As the Shah 
said to us on a previous occasion, “ If we can grow at this rate, 
we can afford price increases of even 2-4 per cent.” Even 
Prime Minister Hoveida’s claim of a small balance of pay¬ 
ments surplus this year, which seemed to us in the summer 
to be decidedly optimistic, could turn out to be right. 

To cap the boom comes the oil agreement. Basic oil revenue 
($517 million last year) now stands to increase by up to 14 
per cent a year. At present, spending by the oil consortium in 
the country contributes another $110 million hard currency 
annually. Results from more recent oil concessions—exclud¬ 
ing the exploration partnership wkh the French ERAP com- 
pany-r-are looking better, and the Sbah is hoping that 
companies like Pan American, Atlantic and the Italian ENI, 
operating outside the consortium, and with their own markets, 
might be taking out another 50 million tons of oil (half the 
present consortium rate) by 1970. Before 1970 the first of 
three big joint ventures with American companies in petro¬ 
chemicals will come on stream. The target of $2,000 million 
in hard currency from oil and gas by 1970 also begins to 
seem less optimistic than it did. Finally, the consortium will 
sell oil to Iran at a knock-down rate. The price is not being 

K ublished, but when the oil sold to Iran by the consortium 
as been bartered in east European markets the Shah fore¬ 
casts that “ we will make more money on it ” than from the 
increase in ordinary oil revenue. “ Much more money.” 


T his is all very rosy. But Iran’s real development effort still 
lies ahead. And the dangers of project-happy planning, of 
a chronic shortage of management, above all of too slow a 
grpwth of agricultural production and over-concentration on 
the apparent beauties of industrial substitution, have been 
pointed out before. The. country’s economic phenomenon to 
date, and the closely accompanying social revolution—a bur¬ 
geoning urban middle class, a dazed but nevertheless property 
owning peasantry—have revolved around the personality of 
the Shah. The final decisions have lain with him- What was 
noticeable in this latest interview with him, at a moment when 
success could easily delude, was a more open acknowledgement 
of the priorities, the allocation of scarce resources, involved in 
development economics. In mid-1966 Iran’s chief develop¬ 
ment effort was being aimed straight at industrial take-off. 
In the last few years the energies of the agricultural sector 
have been absorbed by the sheer mechanics of land reform. 
But the Shah now seems fully converted to the welcome cause 
of laying out more on increasing agricultural production and 
improving pest control—” God knows how much foodstuffs 
we lose m a year to insects and bad packing ”—as a safe¬ 
guard against inflation. At the same time he seems increas¬ 
ingly convinced of the merits of the Teheran distributors’ 
co-opcratiyes (see The Economist of November 12th last) as 
a way of pulling distribution in the cities out of the mesh 
of inflationary money lending. 

The seoond clear sign of greater flexibility in management 
of the economy lies in a new encouragement of autonomy in 
Iran’s Central Bank. Over the last two years, the Central Bank 
has often seemed the odd man out, consistendy conservative 
in its note-issue cover; in controlling the foreign exchange 
market; m restricting the banking system at exactly the same 



time as the flow of development capital and the monetisation 
of a barter economy have been expanding banking credits. 
The contrast has been an irritant to parts of the banking 
sector. In the context of a booming, developing economy, 
Iran’s impressive central bankers have had, and must con¬ 
tinue to have, a thankless task. That the Shah should 
encourage the bank’s governor to. speak out against the tide, a 
watchdog on the boom, is wholly good. 

Third, the Shah’s attitude to trade with the communist east 
European countries emerges as a great deal more pragmatic 
than it was before the row Over arms prices with the United. 
States last summer, and before the oil agreement. “ It is not 
a pre-determined policy,” he says. Cheaper, less complicated 
tractors come from Rumania, bartered against oil instead of 
bought with hard currency. Russia has supplied a steel mill 
—and in future will provide more than a steel mill—against 
previously unused gas. So mych the better for Iran’s develop¬ 
ment programme. 

Finally—and an answer to the most serious charge against 
Iran’s latest bout of growth—the Shah is asking his planners 
that the “ fourth plan ” now being prepared should be a real 
plan (if there is such a thing). Spectacular industrial projects 
carry prestige, and are a weakness of all developing economies. 
Internally, they make good short-term political ammunition. 
The Shah can afford to pay less attention than most to short¬ 
term politics. U 0ur resources, now, should allow us to 

E lan for 6, 7 or $ per cent annual growth. The plan will be 
ased on a framework around one of these targets. We have 
to face the fact that 8 per cent may not be feasible ; it might 
not strain our foreign exchange, but we might run. out of 
manpower. However, even 6 per cent would be good,” So 
it would, if the money lasts, and the management emerges 
in time. Iran still has all the aches and pain9 of a developing 
country; though it looks better and better equipped to deal 
with them. 


How the agreement works 

The 'oil agreement' now being finalised is between Iran 
and the consortium of major western oil companies who 
hold the production concessioh granted in 1954 over Iran's 
biggest proven oil, reserves. 

Irari gets its oil revenue (in hard currency) by a mixture 
of royalties and tax on tfie consortium's production. 

Hitherto the consortium has promised no more than to 
increase production in line with the growth in world 
demand for middle east crude ojh The new agreement 
provides for a 12 per, cent iperepse this year and possibly, 
though not formally agreep, a 13-14 per cent increase 
thereafter^ In the talks, Iran .wanted a 17 per cent, pro¬ 
duction Increase; this Is to be met by the consortium selling 
further oil to Iran itnalf at* highly favourable rate, on top 
of the 14 per cent inc/ease in its own off-take. Iran 
can then sell this oilih outslde markets which do hot 
compete with the consortium. 
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What's Happening to the American SST 

President Johnson's state of the union message did absolutely nothing 
to clarify government policy towards the supersonic airliner programme, 
except that it appears to have been greatly slowed down. But a few 
things have become clearer in the ten days since it was backhandedly 
announced that the design contest had been won by Boeing—among 
them the future of several American aircraft companies, as our special 
correspondent reports from the west coast 

T he president of the Boeing Company, a large, grey, research behind it And these 2,000 mile-an-hour airliners 
tranquil man and the most successful builder of civil are almost 100 per cent titanium. It was the only cothptoiy, 
aircraft the world has ever seen, has now spent nearly two apart from North American with its fiasco of a B^o SorriBtt, 
weeks in the knowledge that his hunch about what a super* that was flying aircraft at these speeds already—Boeing never 
sonic airliner should look like—unconventional, with pivoting had handled a supersonic aircraft of any sort. Boeing was ih 
wings and built like a battleship—was preferred by the design trouble; the* company begad with an aircraft built 
American government to Lockheed’s aerodynamicatly elegant mainly of stainless steel but had to switch to titanium four 
Delta. But he is still no wiser about the next step. Mr mien years ago. Last summer it had to make radical changes in 
calls himself the man who proposes to a girl and all she says its wing design. Now the fuselage dimensions are being 
is: “ I’ve stopped seeing Jim.” The irony of the situation is changed, the big white and yellow mock-up is several inches 
hardly appreciated further down the west coast where the narrower than the final design. And yet Boeing has coihe out 
Lockheed Corporation, so sure and confident that it had won on top. Or has it? 

the contest, is still in a state of shock. Its full scale mock-up q,, Monday, the Wall Street Journal said that the super- 
ts locked away out of sight, the power switched off fuselage sonic programme was likely to be scrapped, leaving Boeing in 
sections wired up for test and the four-storey high supersonic much ^ same position as Lockheed. This, frankly, seems 
mural washed off the outside of the factory watt. Lockheed a improbable, particularly after Tuesday’s announcement 
wonders what went wrong—Boeing what went right. of intended higher taxes has taken a little heat off the need to 

Up till a few months ago, the cards were stacking in Lock- find ways of cutting government spending. But it is obviously 
heed’s favour. It was the only company in the world actually what a fair number of people in Washington would like to 
building titanium aircraft, with ten years of production see happen. In some parts of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
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standard description of the supersonic project is “ a very 
dubious venture indeed,” ptc-empting between $2^-3 billion 
for prototype development that could otherwise be allocated 
to the politically more rewarding poverty programme. 

Financial misgivings are being reinforced by rising concern 
about supersonic noise. The Federal Aviation Agency, which 
finds itself in a role analagous to Britain’s Ministry of Aviation, 
fighting to save an aircraft every other government depart¬ 
ment wants to stop, has given a reluctant undertaking not to 
permit supersonic flying over land inside the United States, 
an undertaking that more cynical Washington denizens doubt 
if it will keep. But if the supersonic boom is anything as 
savage as tests suggest it is, the FAA will not have much 
option. Lockheed, at its Rye Canyon laboratory, has con¬ 
structed a test cell for measuring subjective response to various 
boom intensities. At 3 pounds per square foot, which is not 
unusual, the boom vibrates across the chest. Your correspon¬ 
dent was at that stage still reasonably sound in wind and 
limb: to people with sinus trouble, or to the old, that sort of 
boom could be acutely distressing. And the evidence accumu¬ 
lated by Lockheed points to its being louder at night than 
during the day when turbulence in the last 2,000 feet of 
atmosphere can significantly dampen it. 

If supersonic flying is barred inside the United States, 
that takes out 40 per cent of the market at one sweep. If 
the ban extends to other countries (the boom is an avalanche 
hazard across the Alps for a start) this takes out 60 per cent. 
Airlines now planning their supersonic schedules suspect that 
supersonic flying is certainly going to be banned in western 
Europe but after, rather than before, the aircraft go into 
service. Boeing Remains cynically confident that once super¬ 
sonic travel is availahle over oceans, the pressure to permit 
it on the busy coast to coast routes inside the United States 
Win become too strong to resist. The company may be right, 
but it is a big assumption to make. 

Partly because of this, partly because they are convinced 
supersonic costs are higher than the companies claim, but 
mainly because, they want time to exploit their big 500-seat 
subsonic jets in the early 1970s, a good many airlines are also 
reluctant to see the supersonic programme given a quick go- 
ahead and some get peevish over what they regard as an 
effort to hurtle them into supersonics before they are ready. 
They did, of course, react in exactly the same way to the first 
jets a decade ago and Pan American is right in some ways 
when it says that was far the bigger leap in the dark. How¬ 
ever there are differences. This is the first occasion when 
the slower of two, aircraft has been demonstrably the more 
efficient. The diagram on the previous page shows how much 
bugger the supersonic Boeing is than the company’s 500-seater 
which towers three storeys high like a modern Stonehenge in 
another part of the Boeing plant. It is very nearly as heavy ; 
it is perhaps twice as costly at $36 million against $20 million 
(and against $16 million for the Anglo-French Concord). 
And even in its biggest version it carries substantially fewer 
passengers. It is going to take a lot of supersonic flying to 
offset that difference. 

But to be quite fair, the national costs of both American 
supersonic designs, as discounted by the more sophisticated 
airlines, have come down sharply since the companies were 
told to optimise their designs for the North Atlantic and 
ranges of 4,000 miles. Earlier efforts to produce an all-ranges 
supersonic airliner came out at costs even higher than those 
of the small (and so expensive) Concord, and account for 
much of the dismay about supersonic economics. But it is 
solidly bettered that were it hot for the existence of Copcbrd, 
the AtaAWIh programme would be scrapped jeca grid now. 

But Concord is, for the time being, a fact. AikLfcr that 
if for better reason, one must assume the American pro- 
yaripe is a fact too. But that doesn't mean that it cannot 


be slowed down very considerably. Boeing may be pfde^ed 
to put i& another yOar of design work before starting prototype 
building. This, for one, would mean that no comihittfceat 
need be taken about actually starting work on the prototypes 
before Concord makes its first flight, the point when the British 
and French government* must finally decide whether they go 
on with it. At the moment, cancellation still seems marginally 
more likely than completion; certainly Boeing assumes that 
if the government does go ahead, it will be at the sort of pace 
that would put off a serious build-up of work until the 747 
Mammoth was well out of the way. The first of these is due 
for delivery late in 1969 ; such a timetable could push delivery 
of the supersonic aircraft off beyond 1975. This would suit 
Boeing, so packed out with work that unfinished aircraft are 
towed out of the plant each midnight and lined up outside to 
have their engines installed without benefit of umbrella under 
the low Seattle cloud. It also suits at least some airlines and it 
fits the ideas of those who beliet e that the delay will in the end 
produce a better aircraft. 

It would not, however, have suited Lockheed, which is 
running short of work at its west coast plants and would have 
opted for a fiat-out programme of supersonic construction. 
But that is hardly a convincing explanation of why Boeing 
won and Lockheed didn’t. The cost estimates of both com¬ 
panies have been criticised privately—and even publicly, by 
Dr Stephen Enke, until recently one of Mr McNamara’s 
economic advisers—as not necessarily wrong, but based on 
inadequate facts. So the choice was hardly made on economic 
grounds either. The Boeing aircraft has some attractions to 
the airlines over Lockheed’s—a wider fuselage, a wing that 
promises to fly fairly well at subsonic speeds in areas where a 
supersonic ban is in force. But in the last analysis, the choice 
appears to have been made for one philosophy of aircraft 
engineering as against another. Aircraft design has diverged 
into two recognisable styles. One gets performance through 
extreme aerodynamic refinement, with ingenious aerofoil sur¬ 
faces exploiting to the maximum the peculiarities of the air 
current. All Lockheed’s high performance aircraft, its super¬ 
sonic design and for that matter Concord and the cancelled 
TSR-2, are stamped with this approach, fine as precision 
instruments. The Boeing and F-i 1 1 style is altogether cruder, 
ruggeder and tends to produce massively heavy aircraft—but 
also, in the end, simpler ones. There is a great deal of honest 
dobbin in everything that Boeing touches, what is 
affectionately known as “ drawbridge engineering.” And it is 
drawbridge engineering that the government has chosen. 

Old feuds and clashes of personality could explain why 
Lockheed rejected the pivoting wing approach in the first 
place, but now that the company is decisively out of the super¬ 
sonic contest it must re-think its future. Does this mean the 
supersonic competition has all been a waste of time ? Not 
quite, for one of the few genuine cases on record of technical 
fall-out from an aviation programme has been the enormous 
advance made in the use of titanium. It has more than halved 
in price from $20 a pound to $6-12 ; it is bring forged, rolled, 
machined, welded, dectro-chemicatiy machined, and generally 
bashed about in a way and on a scale that seemed impossible 
a mm or so ago and is still regarded as impossible in Europe. 
Titfltdugn, formed at glowing, cherry-red temperatures, cut 
with gold plated tools, welded in inert atmospheres encased 
in plastic bags, is not an engineer’s picnic. But whereas Lock¬ 
heed and Boeing first chose it only because it stayed strong 
at the temperatures of soo v F set up in supersonic flight, Lock¬ 
heed for one now uses it on subsonic aircraft that may never 
get but can do with % matriial like tins to substitute for 
steti -Ao engineering reVututfoo is visibtf bring triggered 
off r hoi^ t> f)bat'ooold mean outside aviation 

than inside and which "tteowi ft Jong shadow across the world 
of metal machining. 
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How Switch Trading Works 

Our special correspondent recently in Europe reports on a relatively new, highly 
sophisticated, but little known market 


W hen the Russians don’t wish to take up a consignment 
of Moroccan oranges to which they are committed 
under a bilateral trade agreement, they go to a specialist known 
as a switch dealer in one of Europe’s financial centres, and he 
arranges a resale to someone else, at a discount. That, in a 
nutshell, is the mysterious art of switch trading. But although 
some switch dealers have now been in business for almost ten 
years surprisingly little is known about what they do. So 
we decided to take a look. 

The switch dealer’s special job is to inject some flexibility 
into bilateral trade agreements, which oblige trading partners 
to keep their trade with each other in approximate balance. 
When this kind of trade threatens to grind to a halt because 
everyone is anxious to fulfill their contract to sell but not to 
buy, the switch dealer helps unclog the works by making it 
possible for the parties to dump on other people goods that 
ihey themselves don’t want to buy from their trading partners. 

Although nearly all bilateral trade agreements specifically 
forbid resale to third parties, switch dealers are by no means 
shady fly-by-night characters. On the contrary, the handful 
of internationally-known specialists in the business work 
closely with the authorities. They are mostly private trading 
banks or trading subsidiaries of commercial banks, because 
the switch market involves transactions in goods and not 
merely payments. Amongf the specialists are Bank Cantrade 
fa subsidiary of the Union Bank of Switzerland), Bank 
Hofmann, and Bank fur Handel und Effekten in Zurich ; 
Bankhaus Winter, Allgemeine-Treuhand (a subsidiary of the 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein), Gebriider Schoeller (a subsidiary 
of Schoeller and Co.), and Transmerx Export-Import (a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Austrian LSnderbank) in Vienna ; Erwin Brecher 
and Co. in London; and Hollandsche Bank-Unie in 
Amsterdam. 

Who starts the ball rolling in a switch deal? It could be 
any of the 30 or so countries that ha\e bilateral trade agree¬ 
ments with each other. These are mostly communist or 
developing countries which do not have freely convertible 
currencies and so resort to bilateral trade agreements. For 
communist countries these agreements have the supposed 
additional advantage of making economic planning easier. 
Two countries set targets for goods they will buy from each 
other—and then arrange for settlement in clearing dollars. 
These are not United States dollars, but merely units of 
account. True, in the Russian-Austrian agreement, one unit 
is equal to 1.1 roubles or 26 Austrian schillings; that is, pre¬ 
cisely $(US)i. But different rates are fixed for different 
agreements. 

Once trade starts under a bilateral pact, each side is credited 
for its sales in clearing dollars, which are earmarked for pur¬ 
chases from the other party. For instance, when an Austrian 
manufacturer exports machinery to Russia, clearing dollars 
are credited to the Moscow account of the Austrian National 
Bank, which then pays the Austrian exporter in the equivalent 
of Austrian schillings. Then when another Austrian business 
man wants to import goods from Russia, he uses schillings to 
buy Moscow clearing dollars from the Austrian National Bank. 

But the targets set for mutual purchases under bilateral 
pacts may not be reached. So to prevent undue lopsidedness - 
piling up, bnatetal agreements stipulate a maximum " swing * 
allowed m the'payments balance. For instance, under the 
Austrian-Russian agreement, neither side may pile up a 
surplus (or run a deficit) of more than 5 million clearing dollars 


with the other. Once that limit has been exceeded, one of 1 
two things has to happen: either the side in surplus has to mop 
up that surplus by stepping up its imports from the other, or 
else the side in deficit has to setde the excess deficit in bard 
currency within 90 days. By the end of last August, just such 
an imbalance had in fact built up between Austria and Russia. 
The Austrians at that time had a credit of 94 million clearing 
dollars, or 44 million over the iimir. This meant that further 
Austrian exports to Russia were choked off either until the 
Russians forked out US$44 million, or until the Austrians had 
taken up 4! million clearing dollars-worrh of Russian goods. 

Here is where the switch dealer comes in. In order to 
relieve the Russians of the need to shell put hard currency 
and the Austrians to import Russian goods they do not need, 
he effectively sells Austrian-owned Moscow clearing dollars 
at a 5 per cent discount to an outsider, say a German importer 
who does happen to want Russian goods. Here’s a step-by-step 
account:— 

1. Bankhaus Winter, the Vienna switch dealer, buys 
1 million clearing dollars from the Austrian National Bank 
at the full rate of 26 Austrian schillings, the equivalent of 
1 US dollar. 

2. Winter uses the clearing dollars to pay for a consign¬ 
ment of Russian goods. 

3. This consignment ranks as an export from Russia to 
Austria. The Russian clearing deficit is thus run down by 
1 million clearing dollars, and is then only 3 V million clear¬ 
ing dollars above the permitted swing limit. 

4. In fact, the goods nominally exported from Russia to 
Winter in Vienna, and classed for the purposes of the 
bilateral agreement as an Austrian import, go straight to 
Mr Schmidt in Hamburg. He pays Winter $US 1,950,000, 
which means Mr Schmidt gets his goods from Russia at a 
5 per cent discount. 

5. Bankhaus Winter is now down 5 per cent, which it 
covers on the matching transaction. 

6. The matching transaction involves Mr Schwartz, an 
Austrian exporter who wants to sell to Russia. The Russians 
will credit him 1 million clearing dollars. But so long as the 
total Russian deficit with Austria remains above the per¬ 
mitted 5 million dollars ceiling, Mr Schwartz cannot cash 
his clearing dollars for Austrian schillings with the Austrian 
National Bank: he would have to wait, perhaps for several 
months, until the Russian deficit has been brought within, 
the prescribed limit. Mr Schwartz therefore sells bis * 
Russian clearing dollars to Bankhaus Winter for Austrian * 
schillings, but drops 6 per cent to secure immediate pay¬ 
ment in Austrian currency. 

7. Bankhaus Winter now owns 1 million Russian clearing 
dollars and everyone is back at the beginning of the cycle. 

Everyone gets some benefit. Austrian exporters as a whole 
benefit because the Austrian surplus with Russia has been 
run down. Once it is run down to within the prescribed 
limit, Austrian exports and re-exports can again move freely 
into Russia. In tact, transactions like this did bring down 
the Austrian surplus with Russia *ery sharply, to 2} million 
clearing dollars by the end of November. Mr Schwartz, the 
individual Austrian exporter, benefits because he is enabled 
to make an export sate to Russia without waiting amtil the 
unauthorised Russian deficit has been righted. Trtic, it costs 
him 6 per cent to get his money immediately in Austrian schil- 
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lings, but to some extent he will have offset this by an adjust¬ 
ment of his price. The Russians benefit because the flow of 
their trade is not interrupted. They have been able to run 
down their excess deficit without having to fork out precious 
hard currency, because they were able to ship goods instead 
(nominally to Austria, in fact to Germany). And Bankhaus 
Winter has made a i per cent turn on the two matching 
transactions. 

This is a very simple, basic switch deal. Some deals 
involve several countries—a recent one concerned a series of 
interlocking switch transactions embracing one east European 
country, two in Europe, one in the Middle East and one in 
Latin America. Deals are complicated when clearing dollars 
are rigidly tied to a particular commodity instead of being 
freely available for a choice of purchases. This means that 
the switch dealer has to ferret about that much harder among 
his contacts until he finds one who happens to want precisely 
what is offered. And there are those deals involving what one 
dealer called “ cooking invoices ” though this, most will say, 
is something that is always done by other people in some other 
centre. But it's quite freely spoken about. When Moroccan 
oranges bought under a bilateral trade agreement with an 
east European country are shipped instead to England, “ the 
order must have the appearance of being placed by an east 
European buyer,” to quote from a memorandum prepared for 
its customers by one bank invoh ed in switch trading. Ship¬ 
ment has to be to a port normally suited for onward transit of 
the goods to their supposed destination. And the memoran¬ 
dum adds: “A certain manipulation of the shipping 
documents is required.” 

As a rule, switch deals range from the equivalent of $50,000 
to $1 million and the dealer's rake off is 1 per cent or less. 
It is not the switch dealers themselves but their customers 
who benefit from the huge discounts that are quoted 
for some currencies in this market, like Indian rupee or 
Afghani clearing dollars. India, for instance, has bilateral 
agreements with all east European countries, by which India 
cafi pay for imports in clearing dollars (effectively, that is, 
in rupees). But Indian import licences may be issued to cover 
goods required to emanate from countries in which those goods 


cannot in fact be produced. ' Thus India has issued licenoes 
for the import of special high speed steels from Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria does not produce high speed steels. This means, 
quite clearly, that Bulgaria must then convert in the switch 
market its clearing dollar proceeds from “exporting” the 
steels to India. Here, the Indian clearing dollar has recently 
been quoted at a 37 per cent discount, which amounts, in 
effect, to running a multiple exchange rate with a considerable 
devaluation from the rate for the rupee recognised by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Indeed, as a whole, the less developed countries, which are 
attracted to bilateral trade because it seems an easy way out 
of their chronic foreign exchange famine, do suffer from switch 
trading. The price of their commodities cannot easily be 
jacked up to offset losses incurred through the bilateral pay¬ 
ments system. And when commodities are dumped in one 
market, the price tends to fall in all markets. Moreover, when 
a developing country depends heavily for its entire export 
earnings on a single crop, then its whole export income can 
suffer when a bilateral trading partner dumps a part of that 
crop and so helps bring down the world price for it. This is 
exactly what has happened to Ghana's and Guinea’s cocoa in 
the past. And the charge is made that the Brazilians use their 
bilateral trade with Poland as a way of beating the world 
coffee agreement—piously raising their hands in horror when 
the Poles resell the coffee at a discount. 

But the fault is in the imperfections of bilateral trading 
rather than in switch trading. Switch trading is hideously 
cumbersome and inefficient as a system, no matter how skilled 
and sophisticated the dealers themselves may be. But for lack 
of a better payments system, switch business has been 
increasing—at around 15 per cent a year, perhaps—although 
it is still minute compared with that in the foreign exchange 
markets. An unofficial estimate puts annual switch turnover 
at about $150 million in Zurich, $120 million in Vienna, $100 
million in London, and something less than that in Amsterdam. 
In addition, some switch deals are arranged in other centres, 
like New York and Tel Aviv. The switch market may be a 
poor substitute for a foreign exchange one. But in the bilateral 
trading system it is better than none. 


BUSINESS 


International 


France and gold: all that 
glisters . . . 


M. Debrg is a past master at throwing spanners: 
he’s been at it again about the gold price and the international 
liquidity question. In the first note below, our Paris 
correspondent reports a ghastly rumour that he might 
follow his interview jn Le Monde last week by the rash . 
step of partly liberalising France's own gold market arid: 
leaving.the gold pool. In the second and third notes* 
wejpsegt an editorial judgement on how Britain should 
f Wpfcrt tl to the much more sober kites he has been 
fl^ftq already 


Paris 

Far more disturbing than the noises that 
have been made over the past two weeks by 
Messrs Dcbr6, Rueff and Schumann, are 
reports now current here that France may 
be about to broaden the small domestic gold 
market in Paris into an international gold 
market where private hoarders from the four 
corners of the world ml^ht be allowed to 
bid up gold without restraint from the 
French authorities. There is still no cer¬ 
tainty about this. The rumours that are 
being allowed to circulate could just be 
another shot in the war of nerves that the 
French are mounting on the eve of this 
month's meeting of the Group of Ten and 
the IMF ^executive in London. Bye M. 
Debr6 h expected to make some kind of 
announcement before the end of this month. 
And If the reports prove true, this would 
mark a very material departure by the 
Frendh from the international solidarity that 
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has so far survived the strains of disagree¬ 
ment over future policy. 

In pure market terms, the eruption of a 
new international speculative gold centre in 
Paris need not make all that much differ¬ 
ence ; the Bank of England, acting as agent 
for the central bankers’ gold pool could re¬ 
gulate supplies and price just as well if 
trading were spread over two major markets 
instead of one as now. There might be some 
unnerving switching from one market to the 
other : but the world pool of gold and gold 
buyers would remain one pool, as now. 
What such a French move could be ex¬ 
pected to do, however, is to give a far 
stronger signal to hoarders than any that has 
yet been given them, and so increase very 
heavily the pressures that the central 
bankers' gold pool would need to meet. 

All this is still looking well ahead and 
such fears could prove quite ungrounded. 
What is known at this stage is that M. Debr6 
is expected to announce by the end of the 
month details of the removal of exchange 
controls and capital controls that have 
already been reported in broad outline. And 
there are reports here that the easing of 
exchange restrictions could be accompanied 
by a decree authorising the free import and 
export of gold, which would make France 
the first member of the Group of Ten to 
permit free gold exports. The decision to 
free gold exports has apparently already 
been taken in principle. What has not yet 
been decided is the extent to which the 
French authorities will or will not intervene 
once free movement is allowed. 

So far, the ban on gold exports and the 
limited facility for import given by M. 
Pinay’s 1958 “amnesty” allowing French 
residents to repatriate gold they held abroad, 
have combined to keep the Paris gold market 
a purely domestic one, with a relatively 
small turnover by international standards 
confined mostly to coin. Freedom to im¬ 
port and export gold would open this 
market to non-residents and immediately 
establish it as an international centre. 

What is being said in Paris now is that if 
a compromise on the gold question is not 
reached within the Group of Ten (and 
nothing suggests the likelihood of such 
a compromise) then it might be in the in¬ 
terests of French diplomacy to let the move¬ 
ment of gold to Paris increase, leaving it to 
the Bank of England to regulate the market 
from afar. That would probably mean 
France’s departure from the gold pool— 
which is precisely what experts at the 
Elys£e and the Ministry of Finance are now 
said to be discussing. 

Who said what 

London 

There was a sharp rise in the gold and gold 
share markets this week following an inter¬ 
view in last Saturday’s Le Monde with 
M. Debr6, which some people read as 
signalling official support from France for 
an increase in-the world price of gold. 
Actually, when the interview is closely 
studied, the French finance minister was 
mainly concerned to pour the most depress- 
ingly cold water on any hopes that France 


LONDON GOLD PRICE —AT THE FIXING 


U6 4 per fine ounce — 35.23 



will adopt a constructive attitude at next 
week’s talks among the Six on international 
monetary problems, or at the following 
week’s talks between the Group of Ten and 
the International Monetary Fund in Lon¬ 
don. M. Debr£ inveighed against the 
“ creation ex rtihilo of artificial instruments 
of international liquidity.” It was the 
interviewer who pressed him insistently 
whether France would ask for an increase 
in the world gold price instead. “ A cette 
grave question,” replied M. Debr£, " il ne 
peut etre faire unc reponse simple ” ; but 
he did add “ why refuse to study this alter¬ 
native way ? ” Three points should be 
made. 

First, one must suspect that one attrac¬ 
tion to M. Debrc of this very vague kite 
is that another “ study,” of this or any alter¬ 
native policy, would delay the day when 
the rest of the Group of Ten could reach 
agreement on some alternative liquidity 
scheme. Another attraction is that America 
is known to be passionately opposed to a 
hoist in godd, so here is a chance of splitting 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Secondly, a rise in the gold price would 
be the most illogical way of increasing inter¬ 
national liquidity: far inferior, on every in¬ 
tellectual and practical ground, to current 
Anglo-American proposals, which have been 
described (by Mr Callaghan in an inter¬ 
view to this month’s issue of The Banker) 
as being based on a “ marked preference 
for the creation of a new reserve asset to 
take the form of a gold-value guaranteed 
unit [which] should be distributed to all 
members of the Fund, on an agreed formula 
(for example, the present IMF quotas).” 
The primary advantage of a rise in the 
world gold price would go to the countries 
which happen to mine gold, mainly South 
Africa and Russia ; and also to countries 
which have a lot of gold already, including 
possibly to countries whose peasants have 
hoarded gold unofficially (such as France 
and possibly India, although whether a rise 
in the official price would bring out India’s 
unofficial hoards is disputable). This 
would be a much nuttier way of distributing 
the primary advantage than some semi- 
scientific system, such as an all-round in¬ 
crease in IMF quotas; although The 
Economist’s own preference, even above 
this, would be a scheme that distributed 
most of the primary advantage to all of the 
world’s poor countries, and especially the 
most developable of them. Admittedly, M. 


Rueff’s scheme envisages that the gains 
accruing to gold producers and major 
holders should be distributed in increased 
aid to rhe underdeveloped countries-^—and, 
as a long-term loan, to Britain. But this 
assumes that agreement could be reached on 
the point among all the major parties ; that 
South Africa would take kindly to the idea 
of handing over irs windfall to black Africa; 
that Russia would drop its hitherto sacro¬ 
sanct secrecy about the true state of its 
gold production and reserves. All dubious 
propositions, to say the least. 

How should Britain 
respond? 

Thirdly, however—and this is a point in 
favour of dearer gold—a rise in the gold 
price, faute de mieux 9 would have some 
of the same secondary advantages as any 
other international liquidity scheme. It 
would lead to an immediate increase in the 
dollar value of international reserves and 
also in the dollar value of any newly mined 
gold that came annually thereafter out of 
the Rand and Russia into those reserves 
(though whether it would increase the 
physical amount of newlv mined gold flow¬ 
ing into them, instead of going into private 
speculators’ hands, is a moot point). 

There would thus be more international 
money chasing international trade across 
the exchanges ; and countries that are hav¬ 
ing to restrict their internal growth because 
they cannot sell enough exports in present 
international monetary conditions (of 
which Britain is a prime example) would 
derive some benefit. Also, to be frank, the 
countries which would gain the primary 
advantage from a hoist in gold are probably 
ones to which Britain has more chance erf 
increasing its exports than America has, 
provided of course that Rhodesian sanc¬ 
tions do not mess up Britain’s trade to 
South Africa. 

For these reasons it used to be British 
policy, for example during the chancellor¬ 
ship of Mr Heathcoat Amory, to favour an 
increase in the world gold price, if only the 
Americans could be brought round to agree. 
The Americans are bitterly opposed—partly 
because of a theological belief among some 
American bankers that a rise in the gold 
price would somehow be more wickedly 
inflationary than any other international 
liquidity scheme; the Americans argue that, 
in order to preclude heavy speculation that 
a further upward adjustment wa$ only a 
matter of time, the initial rise would have 
to be highly inflationary. There is also a 
righteous recognition by American intel¬ 
lectuals that any other liquidity scheme 
.would be much fairer and more sensible ; 
plus a rooted feeling at the Federal Reserve 
that, having opposed a hoist in the price 
when America bad a lot of gold, it is 
damned if it sees why it should relent now 
that America has much less. During Mr 
Callaghan’s chancellorship Britain has 
moved into fr position of echoing America’s 
objections, rather slavishly, largely in order 
to chime politely with Washington. It 
might be wiser for Britain to adopt a some- 
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what more neutral attitude, in case any 
of the following conditions should come 
about: if there seemed no chance of any 
better alternative liquidity scheme emerg¬ 
ing ; or if it became clear that a rise in the 
world gold price would not necessarily 
delay the introduction of such an additional 
alternative liquidity scheme; or if it 
seemed at all likely that supporting the 
French on this would visibly ease our way 
into the common market. It would be 
crazy, however, to pretend that M. Debra’s 
elliptical utterances to Le Monde (or any 
other kite-flying by other French politicians 
thereafter) have created any of these con¬ 
ditions for positive support. And if France 
started what other international bankers 
would regard as “ any tricks in its own gold 
market ” (see the report above) opposition 
in Washington and London to French 
moves would be bound to be intensified ; in 
the very last resort, indeed, America could 
possibly actually bring the world gold price 
down —by refusing to sell gold at all, and 
confining its purchases to its small industrial 
requirements. 

Hoarding 

Napoleons 

And now a lighter note : 

Pans 

Christmas-shopping grandfathers, misin¬ 
formed Goldfingers and poorer Arab 
sheikhs together have broken a record on 
the Paris Bourse. They have driven the 
price of the gold Napoleon, traded on the 
French stock exchange every lunch-hour, 
through the magic barrier of 5,000 old 
francs. (Gold-buyers don’t yet believe in 
new francs.) Turnover, already high, nearly 
doubled this week after M. Debra’s state¬ 
ment. With a face value of 20 francs, the 
Napoleon d'Or is in fact worrh 32 francs 
at current world gold prices—meaning that 
Paris buyers have overvalued it by some 
55 per cent. Since the two Napoleons be¬ 
tween them struck nearly 265 million gold 
20-franc pieces, they have almost no rarity 
value, and are being bought for the sake 
of their gold content. France’s congenital 
hoarding peasantry has been joined in the 
last year by more sophisticated gold-buyers, 
taking a lesson from the de Gaulle govern¬ 
ment, which seems to be filling its stock¬ 
ings too. 

France is a popular gold market, with 
a wider section of the population owning 
gold than stocks and shares. Trading has 
been free since 1948* but earlier laws out¬ 
lawing the gold trade did not prevent a 
black market from flourishing, particularly 
during the occupation. Only a few very 
common coins are traded on the Bourse 
(Swiss and German gold coins are even 
more overvalued than French, while gold 
sovereigns and dollars, as would be cx- 
expected, fet^iromparatively less). Rarer 
coins are ha&tled by specialised dealers. 
The Bourse transactions are performed— 
in maxiiMttt' lots— by stockbroker-like 
agents de chmge. 


There is another market in bigger hunks 
of the gold metal, 1-kilogramme ingots 
and 12-kilogrammc bars, where trade has 
also been brisk lately. But people who buy 
geld by the kilo seem to be more sophisti¬ 
cated and ingot prices are only 2.5 per cent 
out of line with the world gold price. 

Officially, the Government’s role in the 
gold market is non-existent: it virtually 
stopped minting Napoleons in 1870, and 
however tempting the price, it has not yet 
been reduced to selling off its own hoards 
at the Banque de France. The ingots and 
bars traded on the Bourse are part of 
France’s underground patrimony, with 
occasional assists from Goldfinger. There 
is no doubt that smuggled gold (from com¬ 
munist countries or entrepreneurial mine- 
workers, coming mostly via Switzerland) 
and melted-down stolen jewellery do occa¬ 
sionally turn into ingots which are then 
assayed and stamped by authorised dealers. 

In fact, however, the French Govern¬ 
ment probably doesn’t mind the gold 
market proving its contention that gold is 
undervalued, it unloaded some of its own 
cache of Napoleons through a bank in 
December, but the amount released was 
too small to make an appreciable difference 
in the boom. But certainly bullion which 
might otherwise become part of the world’s 
monetary reserves is diverted into the 
privaie market in the present situation, 
since governments cannot offer nearly as 
attractive a price. 

The Bourse coin market is somewhat 
seasonal, and the present uptrend was first 
sparked by Christmas-present buyers. Then 
right-wingers, fearful of the coming elec¬ 
tion results, gave the steamroll another 
push, and investors trying to diversify their 
portfolios in the light of France’s consistent 
propaganda for doubling the world gold 
price pushed things over the edge of tradi¬ 
tional reason. (There is only one gold stock, 
Salsigne, traded primarily in Paris, and its 
wares are near last year’s peak in a 
generally depressed market.) 

Reportedly, the Arab world is a big 
buyer of Napolbons. They are small 
enough to smuggle easily, and are favoured 
for showing male faces. Queen Victoria, 
Liberty and Maria-Thcresa are at a psycho¬ 
logical disadvantage in the Middle East. 


German debts 

How deep in 
the red ? 


At the end of September last year German 
firms owed more than DM 4 billion net to 
foreign banks and creditors. This was the 
net figure from the accounts. Bills not yet 
paid for imports of goods and services 
accounted for almost half of their gross in¬ 
debtedness of roughly DM 23 billion (£2 
billion) but receipts due on the asset side 
of the external account for exports were 
well above such liabilities. In fact, it is the 
large gap between non-trade lending and 
borrowing that makes German business a 
net debtor. 


German firms' net credit ( + ) and net debit (-) 
abroad in DM million, end-September. 1966. 


Chemicals 

+ 693 

Electrical engineering and other 


industries 

+ 272 

Food, drink and tobacco 

- 471 

Insurance 

- 572 

Steel, mechanical engineering, 


vehicles, ships 

- 665 

Gas, electricity, water, mining 

- 789 

Metal manufacture 

- 814 

Mineral oil processing, coal 


derivatives 

-1,851 

Other industries 

+ 14 

Total borrowing abroad 

-4,183 


Source: Deutsche Bundesbank. 


Almost half of the firms’ “ financial ” 
credits which amounted to DM 10 billion 
have been incurred by German subsidiaries 
of foreign parent companies. Above all, 
affiliates in the mineral processing, electrical 
and mechanical engineering, vehicle and 
food industries borrowed heavily on a short- 
and long-term basis. Foreign banks have 
lent considerable short-term funds for re¬ 
financing export credits given by main ex- 
poiting industries like steel, chemicals, 
electrical engineering and metal manufac¬ 
ture. Yet, in the case of the chemical and 
electrical engineering industries high claims 
cut of foreign trade have by far offset debts. 

Canada 


Gordon's back 



Gordon {left) returns ; Sharp still smiles 


The unfeigned shock and surprise of 
Canada’s business community at the re¬ 
appointment of Mr Walter Gordon to the 
federal Cabinet has now given way to 
watchful dismay. Business’s basic distrust 
of Mr Gordon still runs deep, even though 
a full year has passed since he voluntarily 
abdicated from the inner sanctums of power 
under a political cloud for having mis¬ 
advised the prime minister, Mr Pearson, 
on the timing and direction of the meaning¬ 
less election of November, 1965. But in 
the eyes of most businessmen that was 
merely another not unexpected mis-cue by 
a finance minister whose first budget was 
marred by an ill-conceived takeover tax 
designed to dettr foreign equity investment, 
and who after that was dogged by a reputa- 
tibn (among his enemies) for approaching 
everything #ith the maximum of fuss and 
the minimum of effectiveness. 

Despite its genuine concern that Mr 
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HOWTO 
FIND YOUR 

CANADIAN 

CUSTOMERS 


There are close on four million square miles of 
Canada, which makes it an easy part of 
the world to get lost in. To find your way about 
this widespread but wealthy market, enlist the 
help of the people who know it best— 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. With 
1300 branches coast-to-coast, we can give you 
up-to-date, on-the-spot information about 
business conditions in every part of Canada. 

Our monthly Commercial Letter, describing 
current business conditions, will gladly be sent to 
you regularly free of charge. If you plan 
to expand in Canada also ask for our booklet 
"Doing Business in Canada" which gives you 
vital facts you must know. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability 

2 Lombard Street E.C.3. 48 Berkeley Square, W.l. 

Manager: J. G. Bickford Manager: R. B. Watson 
HEAD OFFICE: Toronto, Canada 


1 specialized bank 
to meet 
specialized needs 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan's 
leading long-term credit institution, with 
64 years' experience in industrial financing. 
As of tho end of September, 1966, IBJ's 
total outstanding loans exceed £1,118 mil¬ 
lion, of which 79% is for plant and equip¬ 
ment investment. Its clientele include most 
of the nation's principal industrial concerns* 
With Its long and Intimate association 


with companies in every field of Japanese 
industry, and with what 1$ probably the best 
financial research department in Japan, the 
Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely qualn 
fied to facilitate all kinds of transactions 
between Japanese and overseas firms, IBJ 
is willing to share this proven long-term 
credit know-how with Interested parties* 
Write for further information. 


SS 


it th 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Hpsd Of fire 8, ) chomt. Mirunouchi. Chiyoda tu, Tokyo. 
Ullt Arfikts*. KOGIN TOKYO. letwu TK 2 321, HUB5Q* 


London Office: Moor House, 119 London Waif, London E.C.2, £nfl*nd 
Frankfurt Office: Ewlwslteimir Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.ft. Germany 
New York Office; 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 
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Gordon will again have the Cabinet’s ear 
(and Mr Pearson made it abundantly clear 
that he will) business finds some solace on 
two counts: the present finance minister, 
Mr Sharp, has used Mr Gordon’s year in 
purgatory to consolidate his own position 
m the government and the public eye, to 
the point where he need not fear the 
presence of his former senior; also, more 
thoughtful businessmen are waiting to see 
what precise assignment and cabinet port¬ 
folio go to Mr Gordon before submitting to 
total dismay. 

If he is given, as one rumour has it, the 
proposed new portfolio of consumer affairs, 
business could live with it, however re¬ 
signedly—unless, of course, it embraced 
legislative areas such as the Corporations 
Act and the Bankruptcy Act, which now 
come under the registrar general’s depart¬ 
ment. Other rumours have Mr Gordon 
being put in charge of the study of the 
forthcoming Carter Royal Commission’s 
report on taxation, or assigned to preparing 
a White Paper on the impact of foreign 
investment. Business would not applaud 
either assignment, although it would view 
them as keeping Mr Gordon out of harm’s 
way for at least a couple of years. 

However odd the suddenness with which 
Mr Sharp, Mr Pearson and Mr Gordon 
have found themselves in agreement on all 
basic policy if not on method after a year 
of estrangement, the fact remains that only 
Mr Gordon has yet unashamedly displayed 
a real singleness of purpose about solving 
what he regards as Canada’s most funda¬ 
mental (and still generally unrecognised) 
problem: that of the continuing growth of 
foreign, and primarily American, owner¬ 
ship of the Canadian economy. 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Our all items indicator slipped 0.4 
points in the week to January 11th. 
Copper at £449 a ton lost £19 over 
the week. European demand is 
falling: consumption in Britain alone 
was off 8 per cent or nearly 70,000 
tons over the first eleven months of 
1966. But the Congo situation keeps 
the market tense, and together with 
VietnarrTpFSVehtS sny coherent pr iCS 
pattern developing. 



INDEX 

1968-100 

Percentage 
change * on: 

1 

Jan. 

4 

Jsn. 

11 

Ons 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

1001 

i 99*8 

+10 

- 9 i 

Food 

93 S 

93 7 

+ 12 

- 8 8 

Fibres 

99 5 

99 S 

+ 0-6 

-41 

Motels 

206 4 

199*7 j 

+ 29 

-21 9 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shores of wor/d trade tn 1968. 

• Changes relate to this week 's figures, but these, 
except for the mete! group, ere provisional because 
Quotations far. tea and woe! are not vet eveitebte 
beyond SmfMraak. 


Forgeries 

Stamped out 

Philately hit the front pages this week whtQ 
some of the world’s biggest stamp dealers 
bought up the master plates of Mexico’s 
foremost maker of stamp “ reproductions.” 
Forging can be highly profitable—and post¬ 
marks and overprints are easier to forge 
than stamps, and bring in a sizeable return. 
Certain 20th century stamps, normally only 
moderately valuable, could fetch about 
£10,000 each with the right overprint. 
Mexico, which takes a dim view of attempts 
to avoid payment of postage, does not regard 
“reproduction” of marks on old stamps as an 
offence. In Yucatan an enterprising Belgian, 
Raul de Thuin, built a million-dollar busi¬ 
ness on these two facts. For over 30 years, 
his frequent use of genuine stamps with 
false cancellations fooled all but the most 
careful experts. United States collectors 
were a good market: made only slightly 
less accessible by the complete ban on Mr 
de Thuin’s mail, imposed since the Ameri¬ 
can Philatelic Society discovered his activi¬ 
ties 17 years ago. 

Trembling hands in old age finally 
decided Mr de Thuin’s future. He rounded 
off his career last month by selling out to 
the wealthy, but long-frustrated Society. 
Last Friday, when the news became public, 
he was not available for comment—said to 
be holidaying in Peru. The Society was 
jubilant over its “ legal contract ” under 
which it buys all de Thuin’s equipment and 
his undertaking to desist from forging. They 
won’t say how much this cost for fear of 
encouraging others. But meekly buying off 
Mr de Thuin would seem quite effective 
encouragement already. 

Kennedy round 

La ronde 


The Kennedy round of tariff negotiations 
has been so long in jeopardy that it is hard 
to mark any stage in its progress as critical. 
Yet the terminal date of July 1, 1967—the 
date when the American administration’s 
tariff-cutting authority expires—comes 
inexorably nearer. Just now all the top 
officials of the Gefitfal Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade are in Uruguay, fore¬ 
gathering with ministers in a country club 
at Punta del Este to discuss what benefits 
will be extended to the developing countries 
if the negotiations succeed. But m Brussels 
the arguments proceed. - 

It is still just possible thai the Fretf&i 
intend to wreck everything by making Rtt 
issue out of the logically insolublequestion 
of tariff disparities. For the present they 
are content to press a lesser argument: 
because the common market presented no 
“ warning lists ” (showing the concessions 
it required from other countriei) when:The 
other main participants presented thefci^n 
November, the common marker musT stili 
behave as if the warning lists di*rnot**1ret. 


Otherwise, the French argue, the common 
market is likely to come to the negotiating 
table with an unjustifiable inferiority com¬ 
plex. The main point of the other 
countries’ warning lists was, of course, that 
the common market’s offers were inade¬ 
quate. And this, of course, was largely the 
fault of the French ... who, of course, were 
also largely responsible for the fact that 
the common market submitted no warning 
list of its own in the first place. 

The Germans, who redly care if the 
Kennedy round fails, are becoming under¬ 
standably agitated. Meanwhile a red and 
vital conflict over cereds is approaching a 
showdown which, the experts say, must 
certainly come by the beginning of 
February. All the main participants, includ¬ 
ing Britain, now agree that they must work 
for a radically new and far-reaching inter¬ 
national arrangement for cereds. This, 
they agree, must include a world reference 
price, and joint responsibility for produc¬ 
tion control based on the concept of each 
country’s approved degree of 11 self- 
sufficiency ’’---defined by a figure less than 
100 per cent for net importers, and greater 
than 100 per cent for net exporters. Pro¬ 
ducing more than one’s approved ratio 
would involve an automatic penalty—at 
least if the excess did in fact disturb the 
market (this is one of the points of disagree¬ 
ment). All signatories would share in the 
financing of food aid as a means of dispos¬ 
ing of any surplus. (But should net 
importers or low cost countries have to pay 
as much for this, proportionately, as net 
exporters or highly-protected producers?). 

The four main exporters, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and Argentina, 
have at last, with much effort, agreed on a 
joint position. It is totally unacceptable 
to Britain and the common market. Britain 
will not have it because the proposed refer¬ 
ence price is too high. The common market 
rejects it because it puts too much restric¬ 
tion on the common market’s freedom to 
grow (high-cost) grain. The British and 
common market offers are equally 
unacceptable to the exporters’ dub. 
Unhappily, the gaps to be bridged are 
wider than was expected six months ago. 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


How soon Bank rate ? 


The City was all set for a cut in Bank rate 


on Thursday. It didn’t come. In deciding 
to delay action the Bank of England may 
have simply been playing its traditional cat 
and mouse game with the market—Thread- 
needle Street has never liked to have its 
riming called, as the City is well aware. It 
may also have had one eye on December’s 
indifferent trade returns. More importantly, 
and very sensibly, the Bank may have 
decided to wait on Washington. Nonethe¬ 
less, a reduction seems only a matter of time 
—quite possibly not much at that. The 
domestic case for a 7 per cent crisis rate has 
disappeared: recession has already put 
many banks in the position having more 
available funds than creditworthy cus¬ 
tomers. But on the face of it. events in 
Frankfurt and Washington over the past 
ten days have cleared away the major inter¬ 
national restraints to a further gradual 
easing of rates. 

The first key break came, as expected, 
with the decision of the Bundesbank council 
at their January 5th meeting to cut Ger¬ 
many’s discount rate, effective the next day, 
from 5 to 4i per cent. It was admittedly 
a cautious move. With one eye on govern¬ 
ment fiscal policy and the other on inter¬ 
national arbitrage margins, the Bundesbank 
gave Bonn only half the reduction Dr 
Kiesinger had hoped for. Frankfurt has not 
yet given up its argument that any real 
easing of German monetary policy must be 
backed—outside observers might say can¬ 
celled—by a balanced federal budget. But 
the easing of Euro-doilar rates since Novem¬ 
ber made a i point cut a safe enough sop. 
The fillip for the German economy rhen 
may be only a psychological one, and the 
immediate impact of the move on inter¬ 
national capital flows calculated to be rela¬ 
tively marginal. The fact remains chat the 
cut in this key money rate signalled the first 
official move towards easier money in an 
important centre since the spring of 1965— 
and an essential one if the gradual easing in 
international short-term market rates that 
has taken place in recenr .months is to 
continue. 

In itself the German move was a peg 
for renewed speculation on an early Bank 
rate reduction In London: gilt-edged, 
already buoyed by a poor outlook for 
equities and a narrowing margin on returns 
on industrial debentures, received an addi¬ 


tional fillip ; and, at the tender on January 
6th,the Treasury bill rate came down 
sharply by nearly is. 8d. per cent to 
£6 8s. nd. per cent, its lowest level since 
last July. News on Tuesday that President 
Johnstia’s State of the Union message fore¬ 
shadowed a shift from monetary to fiscal re¬ 
straint in America (see page 125) added 
some fuel. But the Bank’s tactics gave 
nothing away. True, the discount houses 
were forced to borrow at Bank rate both 
on Monday and Tuesday, a traditional sign 
of official displeasure at too large a fall 
in the Treasury bill rate. But they could 
have been punished far more severely. 
When tax payments made the market par¬ 
ticularly taut on Tuesday the Bank , also 
gave very substantial help to the houses at 
market rates. Most observers read this 
mixed bag as a sign that the authorities were 
not all that unhappy. No Bank rate change 
this week. But next week, or the week 
after . . . ? 

Trade figures 

Not good, but 
not bad 

December’s trade returns recorded the 
expected bulge in import shipments, earlier 
held up to take advantage of the final scrap¬ 
ping of Mr Callaghan’s temporary import 
surcharge at the end of November. But it 
was not $0 frightening as some forecasters 
had expected. True, sterling stopped below 
$2.79, but this was said to be merely the 
normal Thursday technical weakening. 
The import bill was up £70 million, 
on a seasonally-adjusted basis, from the 
November total—almost all of the rise 
coming in imports of formerly-surcharged 
manufactured and semi-finished items. 
Even so, at £507 million, December’s 
imports were only £2 million up on their 
average for the first nine months. 

The somewhat disappointing feature of 
last month’s results was the sharp fall in 
exports, by £36 million, to £422 million, 
the lowest level since last July, when ship¬ 
ments still reflected the dosing days of the 
seamen’s strike. Together the swings 00 
both sides of the account brought the 


balance abruptly back into the^. red—jo. a 
deficit of £24 million, orf a balance bf pay¬ 
ments basis, against November’s (admittedly 
exceptional) £78 million surplus. 

In itself this weakening can hardly be 
read as a worrying pointer. Perhaps is 
much as £10 million of the drop in export^ 
last month was due to lower sales of 
diamonds abroad. Despite December’s fall, 
exports for the fourth quarter as a whole 
were running 7 per cent above the average 
of the first nine months. 

Labour disputes 

.--- -. — 

Striking when, 
against whom? 

The expected bout of labour troubles has 
come, as sure as winter. Sporadic local 
strikes on the railways, and the prospect 
of a national go-slow by footplate staff next 
Monday, sporadic local strikes 021 the Lon¬ 
don buses, with the threat of national one- 
day strikes in privately-owned provincial 
bus services; the threatened withdrawal of 
Fred Olsen Lines from its London cargo 
services because it cannot get the dockers to 
work its ships efficiently; the usual troubles 
in the printing industry; another Unofficial 
stoppage in Morris Motors> even the crane 
drivers out at Fairfields, the Government's 
pet demonstration place for industrial 
chummincss. It is quite like old times. 

But only quite. There is a new air of 
scepticism around as to the probable dura¬ 
tion of any or all of these disputes. The 
invaluable and universal Mr Jack Scamp 
has been trundled in to fix up the rail strike 
threat; which incidentally is only the latest 
chapter in the long-running story about 
whether or not to have a single man in the 
cab of trains that need only one driver, and 
if so what to do with the unneeded people. 
Talks were continuing as. we went to press. 

The general point is that trade uniop 
leaders arc under heavy pressure from many 
of their own local militants to have a go, 
both at the employers and even more at 
the government that has had the face to 
put a stop to inflationary wage rises. But 
trade union leaders are careful about when, 
and just where, they are pushed into haying 
a' go. The new tough line of the Ministry 
of Labour, which seems to be giving up its 
old habit of smoothing out trouble by 
nudging everyone into compromise, means 
that any serious strike once begun must be 
carried through; and that means a drain 
on precious union funds. 

Moreover the very top men in the 
trade union movement are all too aware 
that one day the trumpet just might sound 
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from Congress House, signalling the united 
stand of the trade union movement against 
incomes policy. But they can't be against 
a policy until they know what the policy 
is (which even the Government doesn't). 
But the unions need to keep their coffers full 
in case. The present posture of rhe wise 
union leader would be to talk as tough as 
he can, but to keep the lads on the job. 

London Metal Exchange 


Anglo moves in 


The wheel has come full circle. Anglo- 
American, Mr Oppenheimer’s mining giant, 
has gone into the London Metal Exchange. 
In a pretty, direct, no-beating-about-the- 
bush sort of way, too. Charter Consoli¬ 
dated, a large unit in the Oppenheimer 
complex, has simply acquired Anglo Chemi¬ 
cal, which has a seat on the LME. The 
cost ? Over £2 million. 

The piquancy of this move is such as to 
delight the connoisseur of business in¬ 
fighting. The story revolves round copper. 
Only about 5 per cent of the world's sup¬ 
plies of this metal arc tnark$ted through 
the LME (a proportion which comes from 
scrap, plus a little from the smaller pro¬ 
ducers). But prices arc fixed at the margin, 
so the LME price has traditionally been 
the going price for world copper. 

The big producers, including Anglo- 
American which alone digs up about 8 per 
cent of the world's supply, have always 
been pretty restive about this, since it 
largely took price control away from them. 
About four years ago some of them decided 
to do something about it, and the others 
were happy to play ball. They established 
their own “ producers’ price ” for the 70 
per cent of world copper they produce, and 
hoped that the LME would quickly become 
a matter of history. 

For two years, while demand and supply 
were more or less in line, it looked as 
though they might succeed. But then 
demand bounded away, and the LME price 
with it. The big producers, anxious to be 
seen to take no notice of the LME and 
convinced the rise in demand was mainly 
a matter of speculation, kept their price 
down. But die rise of demand was real 
and the gap between the LME and the 
producers 7 prices widened to such an extent 
that speculators, whom the big producers 
had wanted to put out of business, were 
able to make a better living than ever by 
buying producers' copper and selling it on 
the LME. 

The producers pushed up their price, 
pushed it again, and waited for demand to 
cool down. But it didn't, and the price-gap 
persisted. The situation began to be 
laughable, and the LME had proved its 
usefulness. So the producers gave in and 
scrapped their official price. Given this, 
the logic (which The Economist had advo¬ 
cated in the first place) was for the pro¬ 
ducers to move in to the LME and sell 
thnitiri it, reckoning their size would iron 
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With the previous history what it is, it 
will take a bit of pride-swallowing for them 
to do this. But Anglo-American, com- 
mcndably, seems to be taking the plunge. 
The Anglo Chemical deal only gives it a 
seat at the LME. It doesn’t necessarily 
follow that it will sell its copper through 
the LME. On the other hand no-one 
spends so much money just to have a closer 
look at an historic bit of the City. It will 
probably go the whole way eventually. The 
question will then be: will the other big 
copper companies follow ? Watch your 
BAT-channel for the next stage in the saga. 

New cars 


Mini—grande 
tourisme 



Hillman Imp Californian 



Fiat 850 coupi 

The arrival this week of the “ fast-back v 
Californian version of the rear-engined 
Hillman Imp marks a further entry into 
this odd market. Small cars used to be 
designed for basic motoring: four cylinders, 
four seats, four wheels, were the criteria, 
even when the Mini was first thought out. 
Now small cars, in Europe at least, are 
increasingly used as second family cars, or 
as cars for single people. So styling and 
performance tend to matter more than room 
in the back seats or a few pounds off the 
price. Ford in the United States summed 
up the trend with one of their slogans for 
the cheaper, six-cylinder Mustang sporty- 
type car: “ Six and the single girl." 

The market for these ears—miniatures of 
Gran Turismo vehicles—is not to be 
sniffed at. Fiat sells 800 a week of its 850 
fast back coupe, which is one in six of the 
whole 850 range. (Though some of this is 
due to its price, which, m Italy, is under 

£550.) 

One problem for manufacturers is 
whether you go for style or performance, 
The Fiat has both charm and speed. The 
Mini-Cooper, noisy and uncomfortable, has 
performance: incredible road-holding and 
a glamorous name. The more powerful 
versions of the Vauxhall Viva have style 
and performance. The new Hillman will 
have to fight tor a place in die sun. 

ft also las a handicap. unlike Rootes* 
existing Singer Chamois Spoirts, which is a 
noniialy-styled Imp with a special engine, 
the Californian has a normal Imp engine* 


This is because the Sports Imp engine, like 
so many other sporty, versions of small 
engines, is tnore dimcult tdmake, with more 
handwork than is desirable. So production 
is limited. The alternative solution of sim¬ 
ply putting in a much bigger engine is diffi¬ 
cult in cars like the Imp and the Mini, 
where the engine is tucked neatly away in a 
strictly non-expandable compartment. 

Despite these difficulties, however, sales 
of the sportier Imps do, in fact, account for 
nearly a fifth of total Imp sales. If a more 
powerful engine can be put into the Cali¬ 
fornian^ the internal noises level reduced, 
and the-price kept near its present £665, 
then, with the basic excellence of the Imp 
concept behind it, it will be a very 
competitive car and not only in Britain. But 
not yet. « 

Packaged tours 

How cheap can 
you get ? 


A large bomb may be about to be thrown 
into the British package toiir business. The 
great draw of these tours is price, and the 
price is low because hotels are booked and 
planes chartered en bloc . So great, indeed, 
are the economies of bulk buying in this 
field that tours could be offered at prices 
below what it costs the normal traveller to 
get to the resort and back. But there, tradi¬ 
tionally, has come the rub. Schedule one of 
the Air Transport Licensing Board’s rules 
and regulations states that a package tour 
may not be sold more cheaply than the 
minimum return fare to the destination on 
a scheduled flight. 

This rule has given British European Air¬ 
ways and the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation a great deal of protection. 
Equally, it has caused the independent air¬ 
lines and the tour operators a great deal of 
unhappiness. They have complained that 
it is unfair, and that it is uneconomic, in 
that allowing charter flights to compete 
stimulates traffic, so that everyone benefits 
in the long run. Now at last it looks as if 
there case is getting a hear ing ^ 

For the first time, the ATLB has recom¬ 
mended the waiving of schedule one in 
fayour of allowing a two-week tour to 
Rhodes at a cost of £80 instead of the 
minimum schedule rate of £87 13s. The 
licence only; needs Board of Trade approval 
(which is not absolutely certain) and then 
the ,twp shrewd operators who brought off 
the coup. Lord Brothers and Mr Laker’s 
airline, Wings Ltd., wifi be able to go ahead 
and sell; no doubt followed promptly by 
other operators like Horizon—assuming that 
they too can get a', helping hand from the 
government. The Board was persuaded on 
tvto counts: one, that if the holiday was 
sold at the enforced higher rate, the opera¬ 
tor's profit margins became embarrassingly 
high; two, that continental tours have been 
pushing British firms out of business and 
British n tourists out of hotels by the 
ludicrously tow terms tpey have been offer¬ 
ing, 
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THE ‘EXTENSIBLE’ 

NOW 10>B00 sq.ft, factory units 
' readily available at 

HHIfllB 

with ream fur lOOler 200texpansion 

The units have been planned on a 100* square grid with a perimeter 
service road The example illustrated consists of five units. A and B 
can extend by 100%. C. D and E. can extend in two stages by 200%. 
Each unit has its own private service yard which can be used by 
heavy vehicles for delivery and despatch. Individual car parks are 
provided. 

If these do not suit, a factory to your own specifications can be 
built in record time. 

For the smaller firm. 2,000 sq ft. units are available for occupation 
now. _ ' _ 

Glenrothes offers many advantage* ■ Low rents 
■ Arrtple financial aid for purcufise E Labour 
available poth skilled and unskilled E Modern Hofijes. 

_ immediately available _ 

! For all you want to know about the factory units and moving to 
Glenrothes write or telephone Brigadier R. S. Doyle, C.B.E., M.B.I.M., 

, Glenrothes' Development Corporation, Glenrothes. Fife. Tel. Glen- 
' rothee 2Z02. 


A vital new 
series of 
management 
aids 

CONCISE • PRACTICAL * AUTHORITATIVE 

Modern business management demands understanding of 
new methods and knowledge of revolutionary techniques* 
To provide a concise, practical guide to these methods and 
techniques The General Educational Trust of TJtie Institute 
of. Chartered Accountants in England and Wales is' produo- 
ing a series of publications, written toy experts. Each covers 
a specific facet of business management:, together ^hey 
constitute a comprehensive survey of the field. 

To order pour copies, mark the titles required and send < 
the form oeloio, with ytmr remittance, to The Secretary, 
Chartered Accountants Charities Ltd., 56106 Qosweu 
head, London B.C.1. Cheques should be made payable 
to Chartered Accountants Charities Ltd . 


*--—ORDER FORM- 

Please send me the Management Information publi¬ 
cations marked below at 10/- each, post free, 

AVAILABLE NOW 

□ Business Planning and Control 
byS, V. Bishop 

[■“I Research and Development—the key to future 
L - J profitability bp J. Bullock and F. c. de Paula 

□ The case for marginal costing 
by S. Dixon 

fn Tbe uSe of ratios in the study of business fluctu- 
*— 1 ations and trends by K, W. Bevan 

vAVAILABLE SHORTLY ' ,/ : 

p| ,T^ie preparation of interim aooounts for manage- 
1 — 1 ment in me smaller manufacturing concern 
by A. B. S^iow 

ri The selection and use of significant data for 
L - J management by L. W. Shaw 

I I Improving the efficiency of an accounting depart- 
1 — 1 ment by A, P. Ravenhilt 

ri Tk© computer as an aid to management 
^ by D.W. Hooper 

Binders are supplied free with the complete set or 10f- each when 
titles are purchased separately. If binders are required please 
indicate by ticking the appropriate box □ YES Q NO 




The General Educational Truet of 

The Institute of CHARTERED ACCO0NTANTS in England and Wales 
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If the Board of Track proves friendly, 
British travel operators will have cause to 
rejoice. They are already quite happy for 
things are going well this year, despite (or 
rather, in the case of package tours, 
because of) the £50 restriction* Never fie- 
less they will have to^ Wjjtfch those nippy 
continental competitors. Tne German com¬ 
panies auction scats, with the whole holiday 
thrown in too, if their chartered planes are 
not filled to capacity at the time of take-off. 
It is rumoured that wily Britishers ore 
crossing the channel and getting last-minute 
holidays in the sun for as little as £7. 

Telecommunications 

A very close look 

Sir Frank Kearton’s Industrial Reorgani¬ 
sation Corporation has been asked by the 
Government 44 to examinfe the structure of 
the telecommunications industry and its 
relations with the Post Office as the major 
customer, with the object of seeing whether 
these could be improved in the national 
interest.” The sheer figures show how 
important this is. The total production of 
the telecommunications industry reached ‘ 
about £800 million last year. The Post 
Office bought £200 million of this (and 
would have taken more if the government 
had not ordered a cut-back) and is soon 
likely to step up its annual expenditure to 
£350 million. 

Naturally, the Government is anxious to 
see that money of this order gets spent 
properly. Which means that the IRC will 

KEY INDICATORS 


look both at the present purchasing position 

and the question of just how the industry 

ought to be shaped to meet the 

tions explosion, whose 

likely to spread out in ever incre^ii^^^ea^ 

untjl at least the end of the centu 

only in voiced transmission but & mgfcftt " 

communication Between machines.) 

The IRC’s first move is likely to be a 
probe into the two remaining five-year Bulk 
supply Agreements between the GPO and 
suppliers. These two contracts, for tele¬ 
phone apparatus and exchange equipment, 
are due to expire in 1968. Bulk supply has 
been gradually disappearing for a long 
time: transmission equipment went up for, 
open competitive tender in 1946, telephone , 
cords in 1952, bartcrics in 1956 Aha tele-v 
phone cables and loading coils in 1963. 
Telephone apparatus will certainly go too. 
But over exchange equipment there is some 
doubt. 

It is hideously expensive, complicated, 
and specialised; which could be put fori- 
ward as arguments for a form of bulk 
supply* On the other hand it is~~-ju$t at the * 
moment—goio£ through a technic^ |evo}u- '« 
tion ; electronic equipment is 
from the traditional electro-mechanical gear. 
(The first small, i.e. less than 2,000 lines, 
fully electronic exchange recently went into 
operation in Derbyshire.) Any dosiness 
would therefore be fatal. 

Until now all exchange equipment has 
been supplied by the Big Five: Plessey, 
Associated Electrical Industries, General 
Electric Company, Standard Telephones 
and Cables and Automatic Telephone and 
Electrical. The relationship between the 
Post Office and the Five appears to be 


amicable (although there has been criticism 
of GPO buying policies in the past). There 
is no indication that manufacturers have 
yever really put the screws on price-wise. 
' But technical progressiveness is more diffi¬ 
cult to judge; In Sir Frank Keanon, with 
his scientific background, they have the 
right man to sort it all out. 

Steel crisis 

Britain gives a lead 

The European steelnuikprs’ winter of dis¬ 
content looks like prolonging itself into 
many more depressing months. Prices m 
the European Coal add Steel Community 
are a shambles. Britain's priding system 
has so far held up fairly well, but the 
production figures for the whole of 1966 
published this week show what deep water 
tile industry is in here too: Oi^put, at 24.3 
mfllK) toosrwas down 10 per cent on 1965, 
ancl D&Arfbefs output was fully 21 per cent 
ks$ than in December, 1965. 

1 All this ft enough to explain why Britain’s 
minister forp&wer, Mr Richard Marsh, was 
going to Friday's meeting of the Britain- 
ECSC couocilof association with proposals 
for a world-wide effort to find a common 
approach to theproblem of overcapacity in 
steelmaking. Tne idea of a world con¬ 
ference comes up in each of steel's recurrent 
crises ; but the fact that Britain is giving 
a lead to the Six this time is of particular 
interest in view of Mr Wilson’s attempt to 
join the common market. A British move 
might at least get a hearing. 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
Expected large rise in imports in 
December: exports down but 3- 
month average still quite good. 


RETAIL TRADE 

Slight increase in November, 
due to a 6 per cent rise in clothing 
and footwear shops. 


Retail Sales 


1961 b= 100, 
130 


seasonally adjusted 


H P Debt Outstanding 



HP DEBT 

Total debt outstanding in 
November 9 per cent down on a 
year ago. 


STEEL 

Prcduciicryih DdCftmber nearly 
12 per ceqjt down on the 
previous month. Capacity 
utilisation in the fourth quarter 
fell to 73 per cent. 


Percentage change from: 


Index 

1968=100 


Industrial 

production * 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade 1 1 
Retail trade * 
Unemployment * 
Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 
export prices * 


* Seaspoetly adjusted Indicators e f export and retail 
trade effect movements in volume farms, te, in value 
at SMtftant price, Unernpfogmm to ;euf*e m - 


Previous 

month 


October j 

131 

-i 

November 

iwt 

-0-6 

October l 

1)9 

nU 

Decenibef | 

1*5 


November 1 

124 

+1 

December 

111 7 

+5 9 

November 

136 6 

nil 

November ; 

t*7 3 


Nov^rntMf j 

114 

nU 


Three 

months agp 


Twelve 
months ego 


wholly un emp l oyed etc Aiding school-leaver and In 
December was running at an annual rata of 1 9%. 

v 1 '' f 'X :,.v - \ 

, A'- V * * 
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BUSYNESS 


Investment 


Wall Street 

Sell on the rumour, 
buy on the news 

New York 

When Wall Street spends much 
lime cringing in fear of some¬ 
thing, it can display relief 
amounting to downright exuber¬ 
ance once the dread thing 
actually comes to pass. For a 
year “The Street” had been 
busily marking down share 
prices largely in fear that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson would ask for a tax 
increase. But after the President 
finally brought himself to pro¬ 
nounce those horrid words in 
public on Tuesday night the 
market put on an amazing 
performance on Wednesday. 

The Dow-Jones Industrial 
average dropped 11.47 in the 
first half hour of trading, as 
brokers executed a mountain of 
sell orders that had piled up 
overnight from small investors 
who thought ihe day of Judg¬ 
ment had dawned in the 
economy. Once these orders 
were cleared, the average 
bounced up just as promptly 
and kept climbing on turnover 
that never flagged in intensity— 
with many of the orders coming 
from mutual funds and other 
institutional investors. These 
apparently thought that, with the 
long uncertainty at last cleared, it 
was a good time to pick up bar¬ 
gains — and who would have 
thought three months ago that a 
tax increase would be the very 
thing the market had needed for 
$0 long to bring the institutions 
off the sidelines ? By the close 
the industrial average had not 
only recovered its morning loss 
but risen a sharp 8.35 to 822.49 
—a new high in the recovery 
movement from the 744.32 low 
of last October. Turnover on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
wound up at 14,746,000 shares, 
the highest since Black Monday, 
May 29, 1962, and third highest 
for any day in exchange history. 
The recovery had breadth as well 
as height and velocity: 938 issues 
rose on the big board on the 
day, against 342 going down. 
On Thursday the market surged 
ahead again in the first hour, 
and then absorbed the inevitable 
profit-taking surprisingly well. 

The performance certainly 
tended to bear out the view of 
rhose market analysts who have 
been sayiitg for months that the 
market had to thoroughly dis¬ 
counted the worst things that 
could reasonably be expected in 
1967, including a tax increase. 


v that little more was to be feared 

from actual events. Some brokers 
had been saying that any 
definite decision on tax policy, 
whatever it was, would be better 
than the shapeless fear of one, 
and the* were vindicated. Per¬ 
haps one of Wall Street's 
favourite aphorisms summar¬ 
ises it best. This is the advice, 
in the case of unfavourable 
developments, to “ sell on the 
rumour, buy on the news.” 

Even before the fireworks 
touched off by the tax announce¬ 
ment, the market had been put¬ 
ting together one of its strongest 
sustained rallies in many weeks. 
By Wednesday's close the Dow- 
Jones industrials were up 36.47 
lrom their final 1966 level. 
Mostly this reflected an end to 
the extremely heavy latc-1966 
pressure of selling by investors 
who wanted to establish losses 
to reduce their tax liability, and 
reinvestment of the proceeds of 
such sales (some brokers had 
sarcastically termed the move¬ 
ment 44 the traditional year-end 
rally, somewhat delayed **; prices 
usually rise for these reasons in 
the last week of a year but did 
not in 1966 as tax-loss selling 
continued up to the final bell). 
Obviously these factors cannot be 
anything but temporary, and 
obviously too the market cannot 
long continue its intense reaction 
to the tax-increase proposal. 
Longer-term prospects are more 
sobering, and the tax proposals 
are badly timed and not certain 
of passage through congress. 


The investment week 

Non-events are 
important 

This week has been notable 
for a couple of major events, 
still to come. First, the details 
of how and when Chrysler will 
assume complete control over 
the Rootes Group; second, the 
formal offer by Barings on 
behalf of Philips Electrical for 
Pye of Cambridge. Both are 
now due definitely next week. 
There is a good reason for the 
delay in the case of Rootes- 
Chrysler; such is the political 
sensitivity of the subject that 
an announcement has to wait 
for the reopening of Parliament 
after the recess—a longer holi¬ 
day than any taken by the most 
depressed motor company. The. 
only reason in the case of 
Philips is the difficulty in 
framing an offer which will 
Satisfy Barings (not to mention 
the quotations committee of the 


London Stock Exchange) that* 
at no stage has Philips told less 
than the whole truth about 
us relationships to the holders 
of Pye shares. 

In England this year, as in 
France last, the interesting bids 
come from those few sectors of 
industry not in the throes of 
reorganisation, rather than from 
the majority that boringly are. 
Take this week's bid: The 
board ol Williams Hudson, a 
general transport group recently 
accused of doziness by the 
Danziger brothers has received 
an offer, details to come, from a 
much more successful transport 
company. Transport Develop¬ 
ment Group. The bid may be 
around 20s.; the chairman of 
Williams Hudson has made 
strong noises that this was a 
real sort ol figure for the asset 
value of his company. 

Elsewhere this week the gilt- 
edged market kept bouncy 
anticipating a cut in Bank rate, 
which did not materialise; and 
equities paused only momen¬ 
tarily in their post-Christmas 
advance. The General Electric 
Company, and their advisers, 
Morgan Grenfell, get tired of 
trying to lure Telephone Ren¬ 
tals into a premature defence 
of its position and issued the 


f&i the: Campari* 
This confirmed that GEC’s pro-, 
fits for the whole year will be 
down by tho same proportion 
as they were hi 7 the Arstball 
(about a tenth). The offer now 
formalised is a tempting one, 
16 limes the last pre-tag earn-* 
ings, over twice the net asset 
value of TR, and ■ a - 39% in-; 
crease in dividend income for , 
TR shareholders even after 
TR's dividend increase in rcp r 
ponse to the bid, Nevertheless 
the chairman of TR is still 
defiant and the full defence 
(again the manana bit) due next 
week, should be interesting. 

British American Tobacco 
put out its formal offer for 
Yardleys saying that it wanted 
to expand in cosmetics and 
could be helpful “ with BAT*s 
resources and unrivalled know¬ 
ledge of international markets.'* 
Also, although “BAT is aware 
that this approach is unwelcome 
to Yardley's board it neverthe¬ 
less feels that shareholders 
should be informed of the 
terms which are being offered.” 
Open decisions, in fact, openly 
arrived at by shareholders; and 
lair enough, had not the bid 
been preceded by more leaks 
than almost any other of the 
last few years—and that’s say¬ 
ing something. 


Shipping companies 


AD means after Donaldson 




Net 

%* 

Net 

% 


Share 

asset* 

of share 

current 

of share 


price 

value 

price 

assets 

price 

Britain Steamship 

4/9 

21/9 

458 

11/11 

261 

Lond. 81 O'seas. Frghtrs, 

1/101 

8/8 

463 

2/1 

113 

P 81 0 

25/- 

85/11i 

344 

6/10 

27 

Ropner Holdings 

10 /- 

40/4$ 

404 

3/6 

35 

Donaldson Line 

17/-f 

52/7$ 

310 

21 /- 

124 


4 Pei share alter deducting current liabilities end fixed interest borrowings 
I Before announcement ol brook up 

“ It is unlikely that a small-sized company operating independently 
can earn an adequate return on capital employed , bearing in mind the 
extremely heavy capital costs involved in container ships and the 
unprofitable trading to be anticipated from using conventional ships 
in the interim period while the nezu pattern evolves.* 1 


So the gaff is blown by the 
directors of the Donaldson Line, 
in deciding to put their com¬ 
pany into liquidation. And the 
lesson applies to practically all 
the smaller shipping companies 
not in the container consortia. 
For it is not as though Donald¬ 
son was a one-operation busi¬ 
ness. To get out has implied 
doing deals over interests in the 
South American refrigerated 
cargo trade, the Clyde-Canadian 
trade and the future sale of 
companies in stevedoring, air 
travel and hoEday services. 
Problems of redundancy will be 


faced by the creation of a special 
fund which will require the 
shareholders’ permission. Re¬ 
member that in the winding-up 
of the Daily News ('parent of 
the defunct News Chronicle) 
such redundancy payments were 
held to be ultra vires since done 
without the express consent of 
the shareholders. 

The container revolution 
means that there is now no 
such thing as the shipping busi¬ 
ness, snug in its own world. 
There are simply transport com¬ 
panies, some wholly land-based, 
some specialising in long hauls, 
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primarily based on sea-going 
ships, with minor road transport 
interests at each end. But no 
room for the small man, with a 
few ships, or even the smaller 
members of most of the present 
conferences. 


We give on page 155 some 
examples of how other shipping 
companies compare with 
Donaldson. Few have as much 
cash in relation to total assets, 
but most have fleets which have 
been very well depreciated. 


THE 

The chairman of London Sc 
Overseas Freighters said in his 
last report that these balance 
sheet values “ represent the 
portion of the, original cost 
to be recouped from future trad¬ 
ing profits ”; this is usually 
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below the very volatile price of 
ships in the free market. Obvi¬ 
ously if all Britain's shipping 
companies tried to sell their ships 
in the open market at one time, 
prices would collapse; but in 
many cases (as in Donaldson’s) 


Unit trusts 

Leads and lags 

With the close of 1966, we are 
publishing the second of what is 
intended to be a regular survey 
of the performance of unit 
trusts, using figures supplied by 
the monthly magazine Uni f- 
holder. These give the top 
twenty trusts (and some of the 
laggards), in terms of overall 
benefit to investors, if all in¬ 
come were reinvested after 
deduction of income tax at the 
standard rate, for the past three 
months, one year and five years. 
We are also publishing the 
changes in the Unitholder's 
indices for the various classes 
of trusts over the three-months 
and twelve-months periods. 

In New York, brokers Arthur 
Wicsenberger and Co have just 
published 1966 figures for 
mutual funds, the American 
equivalent of unit trusts, 
whereas the Dow-Jones Aver¬ 
age for industrials fell 19% in 
the year, ft seems that most 
mutuals held the declines in 
their asset values to less than 
10%. Their British counter¬ 
parts have not beaten the index 
as soundly as that, but the fall 
of 4.8% in the Unitholder index 
for the year does compare with 
one of 6.8 % in The Economist - 
Extel Indicator of ordinary 
share prices. In the United 
States, funds designed for 


capital growth suffered by far 
the smallest reduction in value. 
But in Britain the index of 
low-yielding, capital-oriented 
trusts fell only marginally less 
than the index of high-yieiders. 
(Anyone wanting fuller details 
of British trusts can get it from 
the Unit Trust Year Book*.) 

Over five years, the twenty- 
trust list contains all those that 
made the grade in our October 
list of. thirteen trusts. Metals 
and Minerals—the Allied Group 
trust that invests in miners, 
distributors and users of the 
earth’s natural resources—is still 
at the top, though its rate of 
appreciation has come down a 
little from October’s 54.2%. 
But British Shareholders Inter¬ 
national, run by Hill, Samuel, 
has moved up from eighth to 
second' place. In general 
the Allied Group has done even 
better than before, with no 
less than six of its trusts in 
the first twelve. Save and 
Prosper Group also has a 
creditable number of trusts in 
this list. And onctf again ihe 
leaders are predominantly non¬ 
specialist trusts. 

During 1966, buying by the 
unit trusts themselves for high- 
yielding portfolios pushed up 
the prices of plantation and 
mining shares. Remembering 
that dividends are added in 
for this competition, it is not 
remarkable to find the high- 

* Unit Trust Year Book 1966/67. 
Unitholder Publications Ltd., 56 CopUull 
Avenue. London, t'C2. 


yielding Ebor Commodity units 
at the top of the league for the 
year and a number of other 
high-yielders high up. More 
surprising is that London 
Wall’s Capital Priority should 
be as high as third in spite of 
the fall in capital values on the 
stock market. But perhaps most 
remarkable of all is the success 
of Save and Prospers Atlantic 
units, whose funds arc invested 
exclusively in common stocks 
(ordinary shares) in the United 
States, where the Dow-Joncs 
Average fell heavily. Among 
fall* on the year, Castle has 
the unhappy distinction of 
running three in the last ten, 
including the very bottom of 
the class. So it wa3 not sur¬ 
prising that Castle has taken 
over another management 
group But in Britannia it has 
taken over one without any out¬ 
standing performers in its 
stable ; and Hambros Bank was 
believed to be bidding for 
Britannia to establish itself 
firmly in the movement. 

There Would hatffe been even 
more commodity trusts among 
the winners on the year had it 
not been for the upswing in 
the London and Wall Street 
markets during the final quar¬ 
ter. This is extremely clear 
from the list of laggards over 
the last three months. And 
the strong recovery on Wall 
Street during that period is 
reflected in the position of 
Atlantic units at the top and 


North American units in third 
place in the quarterly figures. 

One-off propositions 

Unit trust managers have 
recently been giving a good 
deal of attention to single- 
premium, unit-linked endow¬ 
ment policies. While not en¬ 
joying the complete exemption 
from rax that their ^counterparts 
did before the 1966 budget, 
these do offer freedom from 
surtax on the accumulated in¬ 
come, M. Sc G. Trust 
(Assurance) recently brought 
out such a scheme, with two 
refinements on the existing 
Abbey Bonds, run with the 
advice of Hambros Bank. One 
was freedom of the managers 
to invest large sums in fixed- 
interest stocks when the equity 
markets did not appear attrac¬ 
tive and the other a system 
of giving saleable scrip issues, 
which could be regarded bv 
holders as dividends, still with¬ 
out paying surtax. Shortly 
afterwards. Ebor also started a 
single premium endowment, 
and Vehicle and General is 
offering Family Security Bonds. 

Another development is the 
entry of Lloyds Bank into the 
unit trust field, with its 
prophetically-named Lloyds 
Bank First Unit Trust. And 
Save and Prosper has had ex¬ 
ploratory talks with a continental 
group with the idea of ultimately 
forming an international trust. 


Top Unit TrilStS— on an offered price basis, with net income reinvested 


over 3 months 

(end Sept 66 to end Dec 66) 

% 

Unit Trust change 

Management 

Atlantic Units 

12 7 

Save & Prosper 

Insurance Units 

8-3 

Save & Prosper 

North American Units 

8*2 

North American 

Falcon 

6 7 

Unicorn Group 

B.S.l.T. 

6 6 

Hill, Samuel 

Shield 

6 6 

National Group 

New Issue 

6 5 

Jessal Securities 

Bank Insurance 

6*3 

Save & Prosper 

Growth with Security 

6*1 

Britannia 

Bank Units 

6 0 

Save & Prosper 

Stockholders 

6*0 

Stockholders 

Welsh Dragon 

4 8 

Hodge Group 

Pan Australian 

4 7 

Southern Cross 

ON & Energy 

4 5 

Investment Assured 

Ebor Accumulator 

4-2 

Ebor Securities 

Castle General 

4 0 

Castle 

Trident 

4 0 

Save & Prosper 

Selective C 

3 9 

Britannia Group 

Minster Fund 

3 7 

Minster Group 

Selective B 

3 7 

Britannia Group 


over 1 year 

(end Dec 05 to end Doc 66) 
ev 


Unit Trust 

change 

Management 

Ebor Commodity 

2 9 

Ebor Securities 

Pan Australian 

2 9 

Southern Cross 

Capital Priority 

2 2 

London Wall 

Growth with Security 

2 1 

Britannia Group 

Atlantic Units 

1 8 

Save & Prosper 

Metals & Minerals 

1 *3 

Allied Group 

Bonk Units 

0-4 

Save & Prosper 

Commonwealth 

0 3 

Investment Assured 

Israel 

-0 1 

St. Michaels Securities 

Scotyields 

-0 6 

Save & Prosper 

Intel 

-0 7 

Investment Intelligence 

Investors 2nd General 

-1 2 

National Group 

National High Income 

-1 5 

National Group 

New Issue 

-1 6 

Jessel Securities 

National Consolidated 

-1 6 

National Group 

Hodge High Income 

-1 8 

Hodge Group 

B.S.I T. 

-2-1 

Hill. Samuel 

Security First 

-2 8 

National Group 

Orthodox 

-2*6 

Investment Assured 

Hundred Securities 

-2*7 

National Group 


—and bottom —and bottom 

Commonwealth -1*3 Investment Assured trusts with the greatest fall 

Hundred Securities -1*3 National Group Castle Central - 8 -6 Castle 

Umvers^ -1-3 Natiorwl Group Star -98 Unit Trust Services 

Metals & Minerals -14 Allied Group First Provincial High -10 4 First Province 

Britannia Basic Comm. -2 3 Britannia Group Midland Counties -10 6 Jess* dCuritiaa 

Cross Channel -2*3 Save A Prosper Castfa Balanced Inc. -10*7 Cacti* 

Trustee Equities Inc. -12 2 Hill. Samuel 

Scottish High Income -14 0 London Wall 

Midlander -14*0 Investment Assured 

Ebor Building -IB-3 Ebor Ssouritiea 

Carte Technical -IB-1 Castle 


aoomsn rngn income Lonaonwew 


-3 3 Ebor Securitise 
-4-0 Hodge Group 
-4*8 Investment Assured 
-7-6 Jeeeel Securities 



over 5 years 

(ond Dec 61 to end Dec 66) 

% 

Unit Trust change Management 


Metals 6 Minerals 

48 6 

Allied Group 

Bra Share, Internat. Tst. 

42 6 

Hiii Semuel 

S & F Income 

39 1 

Save & Prosper 

Electr & Indust Dev 

37 4 

Allied Group 

8rit Industries Flex 4ih 

37 0 

Allied Group 

Bank Units 

37 0 

Save & Prosper 

Second M & G 

36 1 

MAG Group 

Community 

35 1 

Unicorn Group 

Brit. Industries Flex. 3rd 

33 3 

Allied Group 

Brit. Industnes Flex. 1st 

33 2 

Allied Group 

Midland Ind. & General 

32 1 

MAG Group 

Brit. Industries Flex 2nd 31 9 

Allied Group 

Scotbits 

30 5 

Save A Prosper 

Scotahares 

29 7 

•eve A Prosper 

Natbifs 

29 0 

National Group 

Domestic 

26 3 

National Group 

Commonwealth 

25 6 

Investment Assured 

Intrust 

25 3 

Unicorn Group 

Practical 

24 4 

Practical 

Falcon 

23 9 

Umcorn Group 


indices of Unit Trust prices 

(end Dec 66 to (end Sept 66 to 


end Dec 68) end Dec 60) 
Unitholder -4*8 -*2 9 

Unitholder General -4*8 +2 *7 

High YMen -6*3 +11 

Medium Yielders -4*1 + 3*1 

Low Viewers -6-1 +3-4 
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DM34mn 0M42mn 0M42mn DM35mn 

The tvay the Farben chemical cartel teas split—and hotp the successor companies have joined up again . 


liquidation involves the sale of 
assets for cash to other stronger 
companies rather than an open 
market sale. 

Also Donaldson has set a 
magnificent example ; from now 
on, every chairman of a shipping 
company will be expected to 
justify not putting his company 
into slow liquidation. There is 
no reason why Britain should 
have so many shipping com¬ 
panies, employing so much 
capital in so unprofitable a way ; 
nor any reason why directors 
should justify their existence by 
diversifying with the share¬ 
holders* spare cash into land- 
based businesses of which they 
know nothing, as some of them 
are doing. And remember that 
Donaldson will be able to give 
back to shareholders “ at least 
28s. a share ” after redundancy 
payments and after repayment 
of preference capital. This is 
more than half the theoretical 
break-up value ; in the past the 
continued existence of these 
companies has often been justi¬ 
fied by the inability to. realise 
the theoretical underlying assets 
value. Now even this one has 
gone for a Donaldson, as we 
shall have to learn to say. 


Bayer 

Interlocking 

money 

The German market for fixed in¬ 
terest securities seems to be well 
on its way to recovery. After the 
successful placing of a DM 120 
million loan by the Kreditansialt 
fur Wiederaufbau (the German 
aid bank), major bond issues by 
Siemens and the city of Munich 
as well as a convertible bond 
issue by the chemical group 
Hoechst arc in the pipeline. On 
the other hand, the equity market 
holds out little prospect of early 
recovery. 

Despite the troubles of the 
equity market the chances for 
selling a DM 135 million (£12 


million) share issue by the big¬ 
gest German chemical group, 
Bayer—one of the five succes¬ 
sors of the prewar chemical 
cartel, IG Farben—are quite 
promising. Bayer had increased 
its nominal share capital of 
DM 1.35 billion by DM 150 mil¬ 
lion more than two months ago. 
The board decided to go to the 
market with this by German 
standards—fairly big issue at a 
particularly good lime of the 
year. As experience has shown, 
sizeable funds, accumulated 
through end-year interest pay¬ 
ments and bonuses, are usually 
available for investment in 
January. And Bayer’s inter¬ 
national standing and growth 
prospects are sufficient to attract 
investors. The announcement of 
an unchanged 13'V, dividend for 
1966 as well as the accumulation 
of capital reserves were also well 
timed to make potential buyers 
more confident. The issue will 
be of i new share for 10 held 
at the moment at DM 70 lor a 
DM 50 share. 

As with former issues, pay¬ 
ment of the subscription price is 
split into two instalments as an¬ 
other bait. The issue will pro¬ 
vide DM 189 million (£17 mil¬ 
lion) for Bayer. The funds will 
consolidate short-term credits 
raised last year for financing the 
purchase of capital assets and 
shareholdings. Investment ex¬ 
penditure by the parent company 


alone was something like DM 1 
billion last year. At the same 
time Bayer hopes to restore a 
healthy balance between its 
equity capital and reserves and 
fixed interest borrowings. There 
was another plausible reason 
why Bayer did not raise more 
loan capital. With the gradual 
improvement of the capital 
market, interest rates for long¬ 
term credit will settle down and 
make bori owing cheaper than is 
possible at present. 

The remaining DM 15 million 
of the DM iso million authorised 
capital will be used for a deal 
acquiring shares of the Chcmie- 
Verwalnmgs - Aktiengcsdlschaft, 
Frankfurt, yet another successor 
to Farben. 

The deal will bring Bayer’s 
share in Chcmie-Verwnltung to 
more than io '.,. Indirectly Bayer 
will gain a sironger foothold in 
Chemische Wcrkc Hills—an im¬ 
portant chemical group and Ger¬ 
many’s leading producer of 
«vniheiic rubber — since the 
Chcmie-Verwalfung has a 50% 
stake in it. Last summer Bayer 
also bought directly a 25 'V. in¬ 
terest in Huls. One of the other 
major shareholders in Huls is 
Dresdner Bank, the “ house ” 
bank of Hoechst. Rumours 
are circulating that a sell-out by 
Dresdner to Hoechst is possible 
one day, which would make a 
direct link again between Bayer 
and Hoechst. 


Plessey 

Quick gearing 

Plcssey’s £15 million 7) 'V, 1992- 
1997 debenture issued this week 
at £99! has two interesting 
points—beyond marking how 
steady interest rate* are for such 
loans alter their sensational drop 
from over 8 0 in the last half of 
1966. It is the first issue to have 
been done under the new pro¬ 
cedure which makes two rather 
than five days the minimum gap 
between announcement utf the 
terms of issue and the start of 
dealings for such loans. The 
longer the gap, the greater the 
chance that the terms may have 
been misjudged—which can cost 
a company a lot of money on a 
thirty year loan. 

Even more interesting are the 
innovations in the methods used 
by Morgan Grenfell and 
brokers Rowe & Pitman to 
secure the debenture. As usual 
in such cases Plessey’s overseas 
assets are ignored as security, so 
rhat money can be raised locally 
on them. But even at home 
there are “ non-charged ” and 
“ specified ” subsidiaries. The 
latter category is useful in order 
to leave out rental companies, 
which can be geared up far more 
than their assets value might 
suggest. The new arrangements 
mean that although the loan’s 
si2c is determined by the total 
British assets of the group, some 
of these assers are not charged. 
So the 44 charged ” assets can be 
used to support fixed-interest 
borrowings greater than would 
be allowed by the normal 
formula in such cases; that is 
total loans (including the new 
money being raised) covered one 
and a half times by the net 
chargeable assets of the group. 
Under the new formula the 
chargeable assets can be 
matched by loans of a similar 
amount. 

All great fun. The new 
formula will widen borrowing 
bases no end and the traditional 
conservatism of British institu¬ 
tions in taking up fixed-interest 
capital will prevent the relaxa¬ 
tions leading to over-gearing. 


KEY INDICATORS _ 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Equities undeterred by poor 
profit figures; gilt-edged happy 
on Bank rate hopes. 

NEW YORK 

Excited (down then up) after 
proposals for tax increase. 

MILAN 

Protest bgamsi government 
inaction over coupon tax halts 
business. 



Indices * 

1960-67 

Jen. 

11 

t 

High 

Low 

London 

387 2 

445 8 

352 5 

New York 

822 5 

996 2 

744 3 

France 

98 6 

128 6 

963 

Germany 

71 -1 

95 1 

70 5 

Holland 

27S 0 

323 3 

242 3 

Italy 

84 6 

74 1 

82 9 

Canada 

154 9 

171 4 

136 2 

Belgium 

72 6 

96 6 

72 8 

Australia 

334 8 

337 9 

308 1 

Swaden 

204 4 

264 1 

197 2 

Japan 

1,410 3 

1,688-7 

1,364 3 


Percentage change from: 


A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

time 

High 

“0 3 

+4 0 

- 6 2 

-13 1 

-• 4 0 

0 6 

-16 4 

-17 4 

-3 3 

-3 8 

-22 5 

-48 2 

-2 6 

-2 7 

-21 9 

-49 3 

-»1 4 

■+ 3 9 

-18 6 

-36 2 

-0 6 

-1 8 

- 2 7 

-44 6 

+3 7 

+3 6 

- 8 9 

-11 2 

-0 4 

-2 4 

-26 8 

-32 4 

-0 6 

+ 4 3 

+ 24 

-11 7 

h2 3 

■* 3 7 

-19 0 

-23 6 

-2 2 

+ 1 7 

-06 

-18 9 


• Stock Price* end Yields on peges 177 end 178. T London. Jenuery 1 2th. 
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MARTINS 

BANK LIMITED 

Commentary by the Chairman 

SIR CUTHBERT B. CLEGG, T.D. 

The Difficult Problem of Confidence 



The one hundred and thirty-sixth Annual 
General Meeting of members of Martins Bank 
Limited will be held at Head Office , Liverpool , 
on February 7 , 1967 . In his statement circu¬ 
lated to members, the Chairman * Sir Cuthbert B. 
Clegg, TD, writes: 

It is with deep regret that I begin my remarks 
by recording the death in September last of 
Mr T. H. Naylor who joined the General board 
in 1939 and was a deputy chairman of the bank 
from 1951 to 1957 . We greatly miss the valuable 
advice and help which he rendered during the 
past twenty-seven years. 

Sir Harold Bibby has indicated that he is not 
seeking re-clection at the forthcoming Annual 
GeneraL Meeting. His association with the 
General and London boards extends over a 
period of some thirty-eight years. He was 
elected a deputy chairman in 1941 and was 
chairman of the bank from 1947 to 1962 . When 
he vacant;the chairmanship of the bank the 

V--| &K' 


Board and the shareholders recorded their special 
gratitude to him for his outstanding contribution 
and we reitciute our appreciation of his distin¬ 
guished and devoted service over such a long 
period. 

Mr E. R. Bowring has retired from the 
General board. Ho too has given invaluable 
service as a member of the General board for 
more than thirty years, of which fourteen were as 
a deputy chairman. He relinquished the chair¬ 
manship of the London board in 1963 but I am 
happy to report that he continues as a member 
of that board. 

Mr P. E. Bates who has been a valued member 
of the General board since 1958 has vacated his 
seat as he has moved to the South of England 
for business reasons but, I am glad to say, has 
accepted membership of the London board. 

In December, we welcomed Sir Basil 
Smallpeicc as a Director on the General board 
of the bank. At the same time he relinquished 
membership of the London board. We have 
also welcomed during the year, Mr F. Arnold 
Hurst to our Leeds board and Admiral Sir Deric 
Holland-Mart in to our South Western board. 
All will be valuable additions to our team. 

We warmly congratulate Mr James Steel on 
the conferment of a Knighthood announced In 
the list of New Year Honours. 

There have been changes of note at high 
executive level during the year and I am con¬ 
fident that the resulting appointments will bring 
the same high quality of banking skill that has 
been so ably demonstrated in die conduct of the 
bank's affairs during past years. 

In March last Mr Mungo Conachcr, the chief 
executive officer of the bank, retired after an 
arduous and distinguished career extending 
through forty-nine years. He occupied the vital 
position of Chief General Manager for almost 


eleven years, during which time over a hundred 
new branches were opened and our assets rose 
from £342 million to £530 million. We gladly 
record our appreciation of his tremendous ser¬ 
vice to the bank and extend to him our best 
wishes for health and happiness in the future. 
In 1965 he was elected a Director on the General 
board and we are fortunate in continuing to have 
in that capacity the benefit of his great experi¬ 
ence as a banker. Mr D. O. Maxwell, who also 
was elected a member of the General board in 
1965 and was formerly Deputy Chief General 
Manager, has suceeded him as Chief General 
Manager, and has been appointed to a seat on 
the London board. 

Mr C. Whiteley, Local Director (London) and 
Joint General Manager, had, I regret to say, to 
retire on health grounds during the year and 
relinquished his seat on the London board. He 
has earned our gratitude for outstanding service 
throughout forty-three years. He has been suc¬ 
ceeded on the London Board by Mr L. J. 
Walton, w-ho is a Joint General Manager: Mr 
D. C. Bardsley, formerly Assistant General 
Manager, and Mr H. Ryder, Local Director and 
London District General Manager, have been 
appointed Joint General Managers: Mr J. H. 
Jennings, hitherto Manchester Assistant District 
Manager, has been appointed an Assistant 
General Manager, and Mr H. Taylor, hitherto 
North Eastern Assistant District Manager, has 
been appointed Local Director (London) and 
London District General Manager. 


PROGRESS OF BUSINESS 

This has not been an easy year, but despite 
the Government policy of more severe credit 
restriction and the reduction in general 
economic activity, we have been able to 
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maintain a satisfactory growth in the number 
of customers, achieving an increase of more 
than 5 per cent. 

Our advances, which rose steeply in the early 
part of the year, have now fallen 10 a figure 
approximately £4,800,000 below that of Decem¬ 
ber, 1965. You will recall thar in my report 
of January last I explained that Government 
policy required that the total amount of advances 
to private customers and private industry was 
not to increase more than 5 per cent during 
the twelve months from March, 1965. Shortly 
afterwards the Government confirmed that no 
increase beyond this figure would be allowed 
for a further indefinite period, but because of 
the pressure of customers* commitments, our 
total did in fact rise a little above this ceiling 
for a time. It will be appreciated that there are 
always a large number and amount of agreed 
facilities which are not being used to the full 
at any particular moment, and it is thciefore 
impossible to call an immediate halt to a rise 
in our lending if existing commitments to 
customers are to be honoured. It was only by 
the most careful control of advances and the 
co-operation of our customers, to whom we are 
most grateful, that we were able to achieve in 
September the reduction to the maximum figure 
permitted by the Government directive. Since 
then there has been a considerable fall in our 
lending which has continued in*'spite of the 
Bank of England’s assurance in November that 
it seemed the banks would have sufficient money 
available within the current limitation to meet 
demands of borrowers in the priority categories, 
these being defined as the finance of exports and 
of productive investment in manufacturing 
industry and agriculture. This substantial 
reduction came as a surprise as it was felt that 
the changing incidence of taxation would have 
adversely affected liquidity in the autumn 
months and it must, therefore, be attributed to 
the general recession and lack of confidence in 
many parts of the economy. 

In spite of all our difficulties, we have con¬ 
tinued to provide maximum assistance in all 
fields of national pr.ority, especially in exports, 
where we have co-operated in the new Export 
Credits Guarantee Department short-term 
scheme and have increased considerably our 
commitments in ihc medium and long-term 
range. 

As a further measure in the restriction of 
credit, the authorities called tor an increase 
in our special deposits in July and these now 
stand at £8,900,000. Our holdings of British 
Government securities, which continue to be 
valued at under market value, arc at £44,731,986, 
some £3,500,000 less than a year ago. Our 
liquidity ratio is 2 per cent higher than last year 
and stands at 35.5 per cent; this is, of course, 
high in relation to the required minimum of 28 
per cent, but has to provide for the expected 
seasonal outflow of funds in the early part of 
the year. 

Our deposits, compared with last year, are 
slightly lower at £471,830,492, although the 
average of the balances held throughout the year 
increased by nearly £20,000,000, which is satis¬ 
factory in present restrictive conditions. We 


have continued to accept large deposits from 
our customers at special rates of interest through 
Lewis’s Bank, but we arc forming a new sub¬ 
sidiary company to be called Martins Bank 
(Finance) Limited which will be used in future 
as the medium for accepting this type of large 
deposit for fixed periods at special rates of 
iniercsr. The new company will also be in a 
position to undertake a wide range of 
financial activities, both domestic and over¬ 
seas, and will thus give us flexibility to meet 
the more rapidly changing conditions in the 
banking world. 

The net profit for the year, after providing 
for tax and after transfers to inner reserves, is 
£3,046,827. Although this is a higher figure 
than last year, our earnings, despite a slightly 
higher average Bank Rate than in 1965, are 
marginally lower than in that year due to a rise 
in expenses and an increase in ihe proportion 
of our customers’ funds held on deposit account, 
l'he increase in profit, afier taxation, icllecis a 
diminished charge for corporate taxation arising 
out of the Finance Act 1965. The greater 
poll ion of our income is now subject to Corpora¬ 
tion Tax, which has been provided at 40 per 
cent, the remainder being liable, under the 
transitional arrangements, to Income and Profits 
Tax, for which due account has been made in 
the overall provision. 

However, as I explained in my report last 
year, with effect from April 6, 1966, the income 
tax deducted from our dividends has to be 
accounted for by the bank to the Inland Revenue 
and, in consequence, although we have made 
reduced provision for corporate taxation, against 
this must be off-set the increased cost of the 
dividends. We took advantage of the transi¬ 
tional provisions of the Finance Act 1965 and 
paid n first interim dividend of 3} per cent on 
April 4, 1966, followed by a second interim 
dividend of 4 per cent paid on July 29 last. 
This total of per cent for the first half of 
the year was in accordance with the forecast I 
made in my commentary a year ago when I 
referred to the proposed “ Scrip ” issue and 
indicated that, unless unforeseen circumstances 
arose, your Board proposed to equalise the in¬ 
terim and final dividends for 1966 at 71 per cent 
each, making 15 per cent for the year on the 
capital as increased by the 1 for 8 “ Scrip ” 
issue. This would have been the equivalent of 
l&Jr per cent on the old capital against 16J per 
cent for 1965 and because of the Government’s 
present policy of dividend restraint we con¬ 
sidered our position most carefully and decided 
that, in view of the indication given in announc¬ 
ing our “ Scrip ” issue in November, 1965, and 
the marginal nature of the increase over the pre¬ 
vious year’s payment, our proper course would 
be to adhere to the promised distribution and 
therefore to recommend for approval at the 
Annual General Meeting a final dividend of 7J 
per cent. We informed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of our intention; he replied, how¬ 
ever, urging us very strongly to restrict our final 
dividend to a rate which would involve no in¬ 
crease at all in total distribution for 1966 com¬ 
pared with 1965 and. in all the circumstances, 
your Board consider that they have no option 
but to comply. Consequently we regret that the 


final dividend must be restricted to 11 per cent 
which, together with the interim dividends 
already paid, will make the total distribution for 
1966 the same amount as for 1965. The Direc¬ 
tors propose therefore to recommend a final 
dividend of 7A per cent which makes 14f per 
cent for the year on the capital as increased by 
the “ Scrip ” issue in February last. 

Our wholly-owned subsidiary, Lewis’s Bank, 
has, on capital increased by a “ Scrip ” is$ue 
‘from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000, paid a total 
dividend of 7 per cent and from our investment 
in Mercantile Credit Company we have 
received total dividends of 20 per cent. 

HANK CHARGES 

During the year bank charges to customers 
have been the subject of a reference to the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes and we, 
in common with other banks, were asked to 
supply a large amount of detailed comment and 
statistical information. This involved a number 
of the bank’s senior staff in a considerable 
amount of work, but we co-operated with the 
Board in its enquiries, the results of which are, 
at the time of writing, still awaited. The banks 
have from time to time been subjected to some 
adverse comment on their charges, but I suggest 
that customers of British banks are more equit¬ 
ably served, as to both overdraft interest rates 
and account charges, than they would be under 
the alternative systems favoured overseas. Out 
present system has evolved as a result of long 
experience and we believe that it is essentially 
fair, flexible and competitive. 


COMPANIES BILL 

Another matter of major importance this year 
lias been the introduction of the new Companies 
Bill, the general provisions of which have been 
fully reviewed in the Press and do not need 
disunion here. The special provisions relat¬ 
ing to banking companies by which the Board 
of Trade is empowered to waive the exemption 
at present enjoyed regarding full disclosure of 
profit and reserve figures do, however, call for 
some comment. The banks have been given full 
opportunity to put forward their views to the 
authorities on this matter, but if the Bill becomes 
law, as it now stands in this regard, I hope that 
the Board of Trade will not exercise its powers 
lightly and without prior consultation. In recent 
years two major exchange crises have amply 
demonstrated how viral is that intangible factor, 
confidence, and, whilst the banks have no reason 
to fear disclosure, complete confidence in them 
must be maintained. Ill-informed interpreta¬ 
tion of movements in their reserves might well 
affect such confidence not only here but also 
overseas where similar disclosure is generally not 
required. 


NEW COMPUTER INSTALLED 

New computer equipment has been installed 
in Bucklersbury House, London, and is handling 
cheques received through the Central Clearing 
House. The programme to place the majority 
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of our London branches on computer working 
^ going ahead and further powerful new equip¬ 
ment is being installed. The amount of capital 
expenditure involved is considerable but we are 
Convinced that the investment will be well worth 
while in terms ot increased productivity and 
greater experience of automation techniques. We 
expert to see tremendous advances in this field 
over the next few years and we have taken steps 
in the disposition of our staff, as well as in the 
potential of our equipment, to ensure that the 
opportunities thus presented are fully utilised. 


coMpf ririoN 

During the year the Government’s plans for the 
establishment of the giro have been brought a 
stage nearer fruition and the prospective com¬ 
petition which this system oilers has been the 
subject of most careful scrutiny by us and by the 
clearing banks collectively. We arc confident 
that with the rapid introduction of the latest 
techniques in automation the banking system 
tan continue to provide a complete banking ser¬ 
vice to customers which will be more than com¬ 
petitive with the limited services available from 
the giro. We ask only tint the giro should not 
receive hidden subsidies and that the Post Office 
should maintain and improve the efficiency t»l 
its postal services. 


BRXNCHIS OPENED 

Meanwhile, our new premises programme 
continues. We opened 20 new branches during 
1966 and modernised many of our older ones 
to give improved service to customers, belter 
conditions for the staff and a quickci flow of 
work through the offices. We are very pleased 
with the peiformance of the blanches opened 
in recent years: their success shows that there 
w'as a need for our services in the places where 
they have been established Our total number 
of branches now exceeds 700. 

The security of our branches, involving the 
safety of staff and customers alike, is of continu¬ 
ing concern to us. We constantly review our 
precautions throughout the bank and wc are 
now installing counter screens in many of our 
branches to add further protection from bandits. 


BANKERS CARO 

To reduce the amount of cash carried and for 
the general convenience of customers we, in 
association with eleven other banks, introduced 
during the year the Bankers Card. This card 
guarantees that any cheque made out by its 
holder for an amount not exceeding £30 will be 
honoured. It thus avoids the need for the 
recipient to make enquiries of the credit stand¬ 
ing of the drawer and provides a ready means of 
obtaining cash without notice at any one of 
4,700 bank branches throughout the country, at 
no cost to the customer. 


STAFF 

sgid earlier, it has not been an easy year 


and the burden of this has been carried by the 
stall. I welcome this opportunity ot expressing 
on behalf of the Board and the shareholders our 
thanks to them for all the hard work and loyal 
support they have given over the year. 

In July we agreed certain salary increases to 
the more senior stall, but these were caught by 
the “ freeze ” and are now being paid as from 
January 1, 1967. We still have difficulty in 
attracting the right calibre of recruit and it is 
vital that our salaries be kept in line with those 
offered m other industries. I should like to em¬ 
phasise iieie that we need the best brains wc 
can get for the future development of the bank’s 
business and that there are great opportunities 
waiting for young men of the highest ability. 

We continue to expand our training schemes 
for both junior and senior staff and to give sup¬ 
port to new and existing business schools. 
During the course of the year several of our 
departmental heads have been to the United 
Stares to keep abreast ol developments there, 
and a senior member of our management has 
taken the advanced couise at llatvard Business 
St hoo! 


INIIKNAriONAl CONfHHNCT 

At tins lime last ycai I stressed that it was 
the shuit-teim problem ol international con¬ 
fidence winch seemed to have been temporarily 
solved and not our fundamental economic diffi¬ 
culties. Subsequent events have unhappily 
proved this only too clearly. The May 19o6 
Budget failed to achieve the accessary quick 
reduction in consumer demand or to impress 
the uauon vviih the seriousness ol the situation 
As a icsuii, thcic followed a ftnihcr loss of over¬ 
seas confidence and it was necessary to intro¬ 
duce, only two months lutei, luushei and more 
conventional measures. 

The linedtaimy arising hom the introduction 
of the Selective Employment 'l ax in the Budget 
and the anomalies it created are symptomatic 
ol many oLhei measures ini induced in recent 
months where the application of apparently 
hastily conceived schemes has needlessly 
damaged business confidence. There is an 
obvious need for a much better understanding 
between the Government and the various sectors 
of the economy. If industry is to invest in new 
techniques and modern equipment it must be 
permitted to enjoy the rewards of its enterprise 
and not see them arbitrarily penalised ; it must 
be confident that measures by the Government 
are the outcome of deliberate and careful con¬ 
sideration, taken in the light of a full under¬ 
standing of the commercial and financial realities 
involved in competing and expanding in world 
markets. Only in this way can a relationship of 
mutual confidence be established between 
Government and industry, and an attitude of 
* them and us ” avoided. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFITABILITY 

It is essential also that individuals should 
enjoy better opportunities and incentives to 
greater or more efficient effort. Effective pro¬ 


ductivity agreements arc a necessity, but above 
all the aim should be to inculcate into eveiyone 
a sense of individual responsibility for produc- 
tivc, profitable team work. Our present system 
of heavy taxation on earnings is a real disincen¬ 
tive to effort and ought to be reduced. I, for 
one, would be glad to see it replaced by higher 
taxation on consumer spending, provided that 
wage increases as a result of the consequent rise 
in the retail price index could be avoided, and 
that the interests of those who have little or no 
liability for income tax could^bc protected. In 
this way spending could be discouraged and 
savings encouraged. 

One probable effect of higher taxes on spend¬ 
ing in the home murket would be to make ex¬ 
port sales relatively more attractive to our manu¬ 
facturers. Certainly it would seem that we 
must still look for more ways, consistent with 
our obligations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, to improve the profit¬ 
ability ot export trade. The measures already 
taken are effectively improving our balance of 
payments position, but there is a very long 
way to go before wc can afford to relax our 
efforts. This impiovemcnt has been bought at 
the cost ol unemployment and a slowing down 
of economic growth which can only be accepted 
for a short time—hence the need*for new think¬ 
ing on long-term economic policy. As the need 
for reflation assumes greater significance the 
problem of how best to encourage productive 
investment will become more acute, and in this 
respect, as well as on general economic grounds, 
the decision to make new approaches to the 
Common Maiket is to be welcomed. T he Com¬ 
mon Maikct is not the ldcmless supranational 
institution which some fear—if it were, it would 
not have suivived at all, let alone with the great 
success 1 hat it lias enjoyed. Europe has a pros¬ 
perous future and we cannot afford to be left 
out of it. 

The bank is well equipped and prepared to 
meet any requirement made of it should Britain 
join the European Economic Community. The 
staffs of our Overseas Departments and of the 
Economic Information Department have 
specialised regional knowledge and experience 
of conditions in the countries of the Common 
Market which will enable them to deal with the 
problems which may arise. Managers and staff 
at our branches throughout the country will be 
ready to deal with new kinds of business ; and 
our new subsidiary company, which I have 
already mentioned, will give scope for the pro¬ 
vision of a much wider field of financial services 
to meet the new conditions. 

I should like to end by expressing the hope 
that we may now look forward to a real im¬ 
provement in the economic position of the 
country, based on abatable currency and en¬ 
couragement to saving whereby we can achieve 
increased investment in new plant and 
machinery, coupled with a modem approach to 
its use, and greater incentives to enterprise and 
skill at all levels. This sounds a simple and 
perhaps platitudinous formula, but wc are in 
danger of forfeiting the prosperity that wc 
could have, by neglecting it and wasting our 
energies on side issues. 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE HOLDERS OF THE 
ORDINARY STOCK 


The forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays liank DCO was held on Wednesday, 
Jauary 4, 1967 at 54, Lombard Street, 

London, HC3. 

Mr Frederic Seebohm (the Chairman) 
presided. 

The Secretary, Mr A. E. V. Oliver, read the 
Notice convening the Meeting and the Auditors’ 
Report to the Stockholders. 

With the concurrence of the Stockholders 
present, the Repot 1 and Aicounts and the State¬ 
ment by the Chan man, which had been pre¬ 
viously circulated, weie taken as read. 

INTERNATIONAL ROM AGAIN STRESSTI) 

Addressing the Meeting, rhe Chairman said 
that in the Repott taken as read, he had made 
some comments about the international role of 
the Hank which he hoped would have been 
of some interest both here and overseas. He 
believed that most of the developing count lies 
which the Bank served had now reached a stage 
at which they were in real need of the set vices 
of an international hank. Their contacts with 
foreipn countries were expanding; their leading 
citi/cns were increasingly travelling abroad ; 
many of the territories were receiving financial 
or technical aid Irom industrialised countries 
or from world organisations and the familiar 
name ol Bate lays was an asset, whether to the 
individual traveller on a business visit or an 
international corporal ion starting up an enter¬ 
prise m a new country. Mr Seebohm said he 
was glad to have this further opportunity of 
pressing the point and to advise that in recent 
months the Hank had been able to come to the 
assist.nice of more than one territory which 


had found itself short of foreign exchange at 
an awkward moment and he could truly say that 
the service that the Bank had rendered in this 
respect could not have been rendered by an 
indigenous bank, which had no substantial 
resources overseas. 

DOMESTIC M A ITERS 

Continuing, the Chairman said he wished to 
take the opportunity, in the year in which he 
had the honour 10 be President of the Institute 
of Bankers, to congratulate those members of 
the staff who had done so well in the Institute’s 
examinations. Mr Anthony Vella and Mr John 
Gaud, both from Malta, had been placed first 
and fourth respectively in the list of candidates 
taking the examinations last April. In the 
September examinations, Mr Hormelio Ribciio, 
from Kenya, had been placed sixth amongst the 
585 succcsslul candidates and Mr Peter Stone, 
who was working m London, had won the John 
Caulcuu prize for highest aggregate marks in 
Part II of the Tiusiee Diploma. Altogether 
there had been no less than eight members of 
the Bank’s staff plated in the first fifty for the 
two examinations. The Chairman said he felt 
that all would wish to join with him in con¬ 
gratulating 1 hose gentlemen on their successes 
which, he was sure, would stand them in good 
stead in their future careers in the Bank. 

RIIODISIA AND NIC.! KIA 

Mr Seebohm drew the attention of Stock¬ 
holders to his relerence at the same time last 
year to the situation in Rhodesia and added 
that he had sincctcly hoped that this year he 
would have been able to refer to an agreement 


between the two Governments. He said it was 
therefore a bitter disappointment to everybody 
in the Bonk to find the situation worse and not 
better. It seemed that mutual distrust had 
reached such a point that for the time being 
agreement between them was almost impossible. 
He said almost impossible because he believed 
there wa 9 still hope rhar, with common sense 
and after reflection on the grim consequences 
of a continuing struggle, the two Governments 
could reach agreement. 

The Chairman said Stockholders would 
recollect that at the end of his Annual Statement 
he had commented on rhe disturbances that had 
■ taken place in Nigeria and on the magnificent 
manner in which the Bank’s staff had conducted 
themselves under the most trying circumstances. 
The safety of the Ibo staff working in the North 
had naturally been the prime consideration and 
he was happy to say that, with very few excep¬ 
tions, all of Lhem had been repatriated safely 
to their own territory. This bad involved the 
movement of over 150 people, which had not 
been easy, and he fell sure that the action taken 
by the Bank’s Managers and others had been 
directly responsible for the saving of a great 
number of lives. The loyalty of the many local 
staff, both male and female, who had remained 
at their posis uniil the last possible moment was 
worthy of the highest commendation. While 
conditions were returning outwardly to normal, 
the staff were working under considerable strain, 
but over a great part of the country it was true 
to say that business was running as usual Mr 
Seebohm said he knew Stockholders would not 
like the occasion to pass without a special word 
of praise to those who had been through such 
difficulties with such distinction. 

Finally, the Chairman said he wished to refer 
to the retirement from the Board of Captain 
Derek FitzGerald, who had served for nearly 
20 years. Captain FitzGerald had, he believed, 
enjoyed the connection with the Bank as much 
as the Hank had enjoyed having him and, while 
he hoped the Bank would not lose touch with 
him, he took die opportunity to wish him on 
behalf of all Stockholders good health and 
happiness. 

IOIIMAI BUSINLSS 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of 
the Report of the Directors and the Statement 
of Accounts as at September 30, 1966 and the 
payment of a Final Dividend of 6 per cent 
gross on £24,000,000 Ordinary Stock. 

The Motion was seconded by The Hon. Sir 
Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KGMG, Deputy Chairman, 
and carried. 

The retiring Directors, Sir Julian Stanley 
Crossley, Sir James Wilson Robertson, KT, 
GCMG, GCVO, KBE, and Mr Anthony Favill 
Tuke, were re-elected. 

In terms of special notice given, Marshal of 
the Royal Air Force The Right Hon. The 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, KG, GCB, 
OM, DSO, MC, was re-elected a Director of 
the Company. 

On the motion of Mr A. Ross, seconded by 
Mr J. D. Hamilton, the Auditors, Messrs 
Deloiitc, Plcnder, Griffiths & Co.; Price Water- 
house &. Co.; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
and Cooper Brothers & Co. were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the Staff, proposed by 
Mr C. Fitzhcrbert (a Director), and seconded 
by Mr F. R. Goodenough, was carried unani¬ 
mously and was responded to by Mr A. E. 
Ambrose (a General Manager). 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was pro¬ 
posed by Mr H. E. Darvill and was unanimously 
accorded. 



MARTINS BANK 

LIMITED 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st December 1966 
LIABILITIES £ 

Capital paid up. 14,839,947 

Reserve Funds. 13,000,000 

Current, deposit and other accounts 

(including Profit and Loss Account). 472,785,069 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers 25.693, 842 

£ 526,318,858 

ASSETS £ 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England. 42,255,294 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, 

other banks in the British Isles. 35.180.129 

Money at call and short notice. 59,231,819 

British Government Treasury Bills.. •• *. 50,850,000 

Bills discounted and rcfinanccable credits . 15,583,990 

Special Deposit with the Bank of England. 8,900,000 

Investments .. .. 45,176,565 

Advances to customers and other accounts ..227,266,967 

Subsidiary Companies •.. .. 1,625,000 

Trade Investments . 4,050,766 

Bank Premises .. 10,504,486 

Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements 25,693,842 

1:526,318^58 

LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET • ECJ 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET • LIVERPOOL 2 
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Stewarts and Lloyds Limited 

NEW TUBE PLANTS WILL MEET ALL 
FORESEEABLE DEMANDS 


The seventy-seventh annual general meeting a, 
Stewarts ami Lloyds Limited will he held in the 
Merchants * Hall , 30 George Square, Glasgow, on 
Wednesday, February ft, 1967 , at 12.15 p.m. 

The accounts for the 52 weeks ended October 1st, 
l%6 have been circulated with a statement by 
Mr /V. C. Macdiarmid. the Chairman . which reads 
as follows: 

PROPOSED MERGER 

Shareholders will no doubt have read in the 
press of the proposals fur a merger of your Com¬ 
pany with Dorman, Long & Co., Limited and 
South Durham Steel & Iron Company, Limited. 
A copy of the press statement issued by the three 
Companies on November 29, 1966 is enclosed 
with the Report and Accounts. Since that date 
the Board of Trade has announced that on the 
information at present before them it is not their 
intention to refer the proposed merger to the 
Monopolies Commission under the provisions of 
the Monopolies and Mergers Act, 1965. 

Negotiations between the Boards of the three 
Companies are* continuing and it is expected to 
be able to indicate to shareholders in February 
the recommended basi> for a merger. 1 intend 
to refer to this subject in my address at the 
Annual General Meeting, and shareholders will 
be informed immediately the Board is in a posi¬ 
tion to add to die information that has already 
been made available. 

GLNLKAE REVIEW 
Trading Results 

Despatches in the year in terms of both 
tonnage and value were at record levels. Turn¬ 
over of the Group increased from £169 million 
to £173 million. As forecast in my address at 
the Annual General Meeting last year and again 
in the report accompanying the interim dividend 
declaration in June, 1966, the Group trading 
profit before tax was substantially reduced, being 
£10,056,000 compared with £14,426,000 in the 
previous year. There are three principal causes 
of this reduction. First, the teething troubles 
inseparable from the running-in of major new 
plants have had significant direct and indirect 
effects on manufacturing operations and costs. 
The direct expenditure on the running-in of 
the basic oxygen steelmaking plant at Corby and 
the Kaldo iron refining plant at Stanton (£1.5 
million before adjustment for taxation) is in¬ 
cluded in the figure of non-rccurring expenditure 
shown net after tax at the foot of the consoli¬ 
dated Profit and Loss Account. Secondly, there 
was a steep rise in costs of wages and salaries, 
scrvicegLltid materials during the first nine 
months of the year which was only partly re- 
UW*taFt*he increase in home trade prices from 
and the year’s operations have 
bOflttitfrfcfull brunt of cost increases incurred in 


the la Her pan of the previous year Third!}, 
there ha** been an increase of iiL.irly £800,000 wi 
the charge for depreciation due to the introduc* 
non ol the new plants 

In the battle to contain costs, the manage¬ 
ment’s programmes for economy and improved 
productivity have achieved real savings which 
are a valuable set-off to the rising trend. But it 
is in the darker areas of the battle-field that 
there lurk those economic factors which are 
beyond the Company’s own control: and it is 
hard to believe that the present Government hjs 
any real understanding of the incentives upon 
which individual and corporate enterprise thrives 


B.iI,iihc Sheet 

I mentioned in my addtess at the Annual 
General Meeting last year that negotiations were 
successfully concluded with the Finance Cor¬ 
poration for Industry Limited for a loan of £15 
million. To date £5 million has been drawn on 
this facility. The remaining sum of £10 million 
will be drawn before the end of March, 1967. 

Of the special Bank loans of £10 million which 
fell due for repayment on November 30, 1966, 
the sum of £4 million has been renewed for a 
further period but regretfully, owing to Govern¬ 
ment restrictions imposed on the freedom to 
lend, one of your Company’s Bankers required 
the discharge of the balance of £6 million. 
.Shareholders will appreciate that in more settled 
economic and political conditions it would have 
been appropriate to fund a large part of the 
Company’s short-term indebtedness. I am, how¬ 
ever, satisfied that the various borrowing facili¬ 
ties which it has been possible to arrange in the 
circumstances in which the Company is placed 
are sufficient to meet foreseen capital commit¬ 
ments including those concerned with the Com¬ 
pany’s substantial expansion in pipe and tube 
making capacity at Corby and, in context of the 
proposed merger, on a site adjacent to the West 
Hartlepool Works of South Durham Steel & 
Iron Company, Limited. New capital authorisa¬ 
tions for other purposes in the current year are 
being restricted by direct reference to cash flow' 
expectations. 

Capital expenditure by the Group during the 
year on plant and equipment at home and over¬ 
seas amounted to £ 9.6 million. The balance of 
expenditure on schemes sanctioned by the Board 
outstanding at the end of the financial year 
amounted to £16.5 million, of which the sum of 
two-thirds is expected to be spent in the current 
year. 

In view of the lack of definition still obscur¬ 
ing the Government’s administration of invest¬ 
ment grants, no credit has been Taken in the 
Accounts for future claims. It is estimated that 
approximately £400,000 should eventually be 


received in respect of expenditure pretend; 
thought to qualify for these grants. 

Rcquuemcnts oi working capital continue to 
make a heavy call on financial resources. Close 
attention is being paid to tins problem, but 
current genetal conditions of trading militate 
against any significant reduction ot thc>e 
requirements. 

The devaluation of the Indian rupee lui> 
reduced the sterling value both of the Group's 
investments in India and of the income attribu¬ 
table to these investments. The loss on the 
investments ol approximately £700,000 has been 
provided out ol reseives ol the Group. The 
reduction in income of about '30 per cent has 
affected and will continue to affect the Group 
profit. 

Profit and Loss Account 

Tins year for the first time the Profit and 
Loss Account show's the full impact of the 
changes in corporate taxation brought about by 
the Finance Act, 1965. 

The effect of these changes is still mitigated 
to some extent because advantage has been 
taken of the option to claim investment 
allowances rather than investment grants on 
schemes outstanding at January 16, 1966. 

The charge for corporation tax has been 
reduced by £1,025,000 due to these allowances 

The non-recurring expenditure of £373,000 
at the foot of the Profit and Loss Account 
includes the exceptional expenditure directly 
incurred in the running-in of the new plants at 
Corby and Stanton referred to earlier in this 
Statement and also the costs involved in closing 
down the operations of a subsidiary company. 
These charges have been offset to a consider¬ 
able extent by credits arising from over- 
provision for taxation in previous years. 

Dividend 

As will be seen from the Profit and Loss 
Account, the consolidated net profit, after 
charging the exceptional expenditure referred 
to above, is adequate to provide cover for a 
total dividend for tlfe year on the Ordinary 
Shares of 2s. 6d. per share. Your Directors 
therefore feel fully justified in recommending 
a final dividend of Is. 6d. per share, making with 
the interim dividend of Is. per share a total 
dividend for the year of 2s. 6d. per share This 
wOuld maintain the previous year’s annual rate 
of dividend. 

OPERATIONS IN THE UNIT ED KINGDOM 

The steel output of The Iron and Steel 
Division was 1,948,000 ingot tons. The Tube 
Division took up 79 per cent, subsidiary com¬ 
panies 9 per cent, and customers outside the 
Group 12 per cent. 
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At Corby the basic oxygen steelmaking plant 
replaced the Bessemer plant in January, 1966. 
The running-in of the new plant was extended 
by some unforeseeable problems, and modifica¬ 
tions still remain to be made to part of the 
ancillary equipment. The plant has, however, 
satisfactorily and in increasing proportion of 
its output produced steel for the higher grade 
specifications and is progressively improving in 
performance. New strip coiling facilities are 
being installed at the No. 1 Strip Mill in order 
to increase the output and enhance further the 
quality of hot rolled strip. It is hoped that 
these new facilities will be in operation in mid- 
1968. 

At BiUton the provision of new equipment 
to control the cutting of rolled steel has made 
possible the attainment of closer size tolerances. 
The programme of conversion of the open 
hearth furnaces to an all-basic construction is 
now nearing completion. 

Despatches of The Tube Division at 
1,087,000 tons beat the previous year's record 
by 2 per cent. Operations in all works suffered 
from an acute shortage of skilled labour and a 
high turnover of labour generally. 

In the home market, demand was remarkably 
well sustained over the whole range of products 
until towards the end of the financial year. The 
Company has been able in the range of tubes 
in which it specialises to meet the increased 
demands from the Gas Industry resulting from 
the successful strikes in the North Sea. 

The value of export despatches jigain showed 
an increase but tonnage fell back to the level 
of exports in the 1963/64 financial year. 

In addition to the Electric Weld Stretch 
Reducing Mill which is being installed at Corby 
with an annual capacity of 175,000 tons in tube 
sizes up to 4J ins. in diameter, to which I 
referred in my Statement last year, it has been 
decided to install also at Corby a further 
Electric Weld Mill to produce commercial tubes 
in sizes up to 6# ins. in diameter and equiva¬ 
lent rectangular hollow sections. This plant 
will have an annual capacity of 100,000 tons 
and will be commissioned by the end of 1968. 

Orders have been placed for the larger 
Electric Weld Mill, with an annual capaciiy of 
275,000 tons of tubes, to be sited adjacent to 
the West Hartlepool Works of South Durham 
Steel & Iron Company, Limited. This plant 
will cover a size range of 6j|- ins. to 20 ins. 
in diameter and is planned to be in opciation 
in mid-1968. 

The addition of these three new mills will 
enable the Company to meet any foreseeable 
demand in its entire range of tube supply and 
will provide for closure in due time of 
obsolescent plant as well as ample capacity for 
continuing growth of demand. 

The financial results of The Pipework 
Engineering Division showed a marked 
improvement notwithstanding the need to make 
provision for possible losses on several large 
projects, negotiations on which have not yet 
been concluded. Bookings for the year fell 
owing to the already high level of loading on 
all Works. 

At Stanton and Stavelef, Limit? 4 ! the year 
was generally one of high activity. Its pig' iron 
business, however, was a serious exception to 
(he general pattern, jnd in consequence total 
turnover fell by 4 per cent. 

The economics of operations were seriously 
affected by disturbances inevitably associated 
with a period of major technological and pro¬ 
cess development. Improved productivity 


measures and slight increases In prices failed to 
keep pace with increased costs. 

.Completion of the reconstruction of two spun 
iron pipe plants and two foundries to produce 
both grey and ductile iron pipes and fittings 
has conferred a considerable benefit and the 
production of spun iron pipes was a record. 
Demand for spun iron pipes was well main¬ 
tained throughout the year. 

The Kaldo iron refining plant was brought 
on to three-shift operation in February, 1966. 
Merallurgically the plant is operating well but, 
in common with other Kaldo installations, its 
running-in has been besei by major operational 
problems which are not yet resolved; and both 
output and conversion costs are still 
substantially short of rated standards. 

Blast furnace pig iron production at 585,000 
tons represented a reduction of 23 per cent 
compared with the previous year. Continued 
deterioration in the merchant iron market, 
aggravated by increasing imports of low priced 
pig irons, made it necessary to shut down 
Siaveley blast furnaces in May, 1966 together 
with their associated coke ovens and ancillary 
plant and to discontinue permanently iron¬ 
making at Stavelcy Works. 

The demand for general iron castings was 
somewhat lower owing mainly to a reduced 
requirement of tunnel segments. 

Activity in pre-stressed concrete piessure 
pipes and fittings increased considerably. Busi¬ 
ness in general concrete products was dis¬ 
appointing in comparison with the very high 
levels achieved in the previous two years. 

At the end of the financial year there were 
signs of some slackening in demand for spun 
iron pipes and fittings, but orders on hand 
represented almost a year’s work. The demand 
for pre-stressed concictc pressure pipes has 
also been affected, hut for other concrete pipes 
the position is more satisfactory. The pig iron 
market continues to be very depressed. 

From May 1, 1966 Staveley Chemicals 

Limited took over the chemical activities at 
Stavelcy Works, and on 31st August the 
National Coal Board acquired its agreed interest 
in rhat company. The benzole refining plant 
and the cyclohexane plant, to which I referred 
in my Statement last year, should be brought 
into production in May, 1967. Further develop¬ 
ments are under consideration. 

There was a fall in the production of iron¬ 
stone by Stewarts and Lloyds Minerals Group 
to 5,071,000 tons, a decrease of 5 per cent. This 
was caused by a reduction in consumption of 
ironstone within the Stewarts and Lloyds 
Group. Its effect was partly offset by an 
increase in supplies to customers outside the 
Group, which rose to 30 per cent of total pro¬ 
duction compared with 18 per cent in the 
previous year. 

Three ironstone quarries were closed down. 
The concentration of production in a smaller 
number of quarries should moke it possible to 
hold steady, or even to reduce, production cosrs, 
provided demand is maintained. There was a 
further fall in the labour force which over lhe 
pist five years ha? been reduced by 35 per cent. 
EJuring this period the rate of output per man 
employed has risen by 30 per cent. 

1 Owing to increasing competition from 
^ported ore, it has been decided not to work 
sofne of rhe reserves of lower grade ironstone 
near Corby. This has led to an improvement 
in the iron content of the ironstone being pro¬ 
duced, with a consequent benefit to Corby’s 
ironmaking economics. 


Despite increasing competition, the valufe of 
sales of Wolverhampton and Birchky Rolling 
Mills Limited was a record. Since the end of 
the year, however, there has been a Significant 
fall in demand. Nevertheless, the improved 
technical and production facilities installed in 
recent years should consolidate a good position 
to face intensified competition. 

Despatches by Lancashire and Corby Steel 
Manufacturing Company Limited were 5*7,000 
tons, 2,000 tons lower than in the previous year. 
Demand for cold rolled steel strip remained 
higher than expected for the first half of the 
year, but then declined with a particularly sharp 
- fall as the year ended. Many of this company’s 
customers, particularly in the motor and other 
consumer industries, are severely affected by the 
present deflationary measures. 

It was announced in the press in June, 1966 
that the production facilities of Tubewrights 
Limited were being discontinued. Negotiations 
to sell the plant and site are proceeding. Dur¬ 
ing the last twenty years Tubewrights Limited 
has been engaged as a development company 
in pioneering new ideas in structural engineer¬ 
ing and has made a substantial contribution to 
the recent dramatic growth in the use of 
structural hollow sections. Its work has brought 
this product to a new stage of commercial 
development. The technical design and advisory 
organisation of the parent Company has now 
been expanded and strengthened to further 
the momentum of this pioneering activity and 
the name 4 Tubewrights * will continue in 
association with the development of design and 
fabrication techniques. 

Despatches of The Victaulic Company 
Limited were a record, showing an increase in 
value of 15 per cent. Bookings, however, 
showed a decrease. The forward loading pro¬ 
gramme is very light, except that there is a full 
order book for the Rubber Works. 

Welding Fittings and Flanges Limited had 
another disappointing year. 

Despatches of Stewarts and Lloyds Plastics 
Limited increased by 12 per cent in value. The 
plastic pipe industry as a whole, however, is 
operating at less than 50 per cent oi capacity 
and this has caused severe price competition. 
The factory of George Fischer Plastics Limited, 
to which I made reference in my Srarement 
last year, started production of pressure pipe 
fittings in August, 1966. 

The Unit Superheater and Pipe Company 
Limited and The Unit Inspection Company 
Limited each had a record year. Prospects for 
the current year are not quite so encouraging. 

Extended Surface Tube Company Limited 
had another busy year. The Wylfa Nuclear 
Power Station contract was completed and a 
start has been made on manufacture of rubes 
for Dungeness “ B ” Power Station contract. 
At the year end negotiations were in hand for 
a similar contract for Hinkley Point "B” 
Nuclear Power Station. Demand for finned 
tube for more conventional purposes has con¬ 
tinued to increase, and prospects for rhe current 
year are satisfactory. 

ErntfSt N. Wright Limited had a year of full 
activity. Sales and profit both increased. 

OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 
South Africa 

The South ; African Group experienced a 
rather more difficult year resulting in reduced 
profits. A credit squeeze slowed down activity. 
At the same time excess tube making capacity 
intensified competition. 
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Discussions have taken place with Hume 
Limited and Hall, Longmore and Company 
Limited with a view to a merger of steel tube 
making interests. At the time of writing this 
Statement no conclusion has been reached. 

Australia 

After a good start, business of the Tube- 
makers of Australia Group declined in the 
second half of the financial year due to drought 
conditions and a general downturn in the 
Australian economy. Profits for the year were 
slightly lower than the record established in 
1964/65. Monthly profits in the current 
financial year ore in excess of the average 
monthly profits for 1965/66 and prospects for 
the remainder of the financial year are satis¬ 
factory. 

The major plant extensions which were under 
consideration at the time of writing my State¬ 
ment last year are now virtually complete. 
These include an Electric Weld Mill at New¬ 
castle Works to produce tubes in sizes up to 
61 ins. in diameter and two Electric Weld Mills 
at Kcmbla Grange Works to cover the range of 
tube sizes from 41 ins. in diameter to 30 ins 
in diameter. The large mills will provide 
capacity to meet the expected heavy demands 
in Australia for transmission mains for natural 
gas. 

No* Zealand 

The Steel and Tube Company of New 
Zealand Limited had another record year in 
turnover. Costs, however, increased and profit 
was lower. 

Turnover and profit of Pacific Steel Limited 
continued to improve. Initial losses have now 
been recovered. 

India 

Although production and sales of The Indian 
Tube Company Limited in the year were at 
record levels, the dividend has had to be 
reduced owing to higher taxation. 

As a result of increased competition from 
other mills and a general reduction in com¬ 
mercial activities, there was a serious decline 
in demand for the company's products towards 
the end of 1966. This is expected to continue 
well into 1967. 

The second Continuous Weld Mill went into 
production in February, 1966. The expansion 
of the Seamless Mill should be completed 
shortly. 

While the present position in regard to 
imports, including zinc required for galvanised 
tube manufacture, is better than it was last 
year, there is no certainty that the situation will 
not again deteriorate as a result of continuing 
foreign exchange difficulties. 

Sales of Stewarts and Lloyds of India 
Limited fell during the year owing to the 
general stagnation of the Indian economy. This 
factor associated with an increase in operating 
costs had a serious effect on the profit margin. 

It is expected that the spun Iron pipe plant 
of Iisco Stanton Pipe and Foundry Company 
Limited In course of construction at Ujjain in 
Madhya Pradesh will be started up in mid-1967. 

Canada 

Demand’for the products of Stewarts and 
Lloyds Ufr^inedR Limited continued at a high 
level, Mt^ancredit squeeze in the latter part 
of the4$M$began to affect sales. The future 
for structural, hollow sectiorft continues to be 
bright. 


It was a successful year for Stanton Pipes 
Limited. Despatches of spun iron pipes were 
10 per cent higher and of spiral weld steel pipes 
52 per cent higher. Operations resulted in a 
profitable out-turn. 

Eire 

Despatches of steel tubes by Stewarts and 
Lloyds of Ireland Limited continued at the 
same level as in the previous year and this level 
of activity is expected to be maintained. The 
market for plastic pipes remained very 
depressed and it was decided to close down this 
part of the manufacturing operations. 

RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Resources devoted to work on research and 
technical development were again increased 
during the year, and in the engagement of new¬ 
start’ emphasis was placed on the recruitment 
of graduates. 

Development work has been taken forward 
to the construction of a new plant to manu¬ 
facture stainless steel tubes by a novel process 
on a commercial scale. 

The continuing trend of demand for tubes 
to meet ever more stringent service conditions 
has led to yet greater emphasis being placed on 
non-destructive methods of examination. 
Equipment manufactured to the Company's 
own patented specifications for this purpose has 
been installed in its own plants and has aroused 
commercial interest among other tubemakers 
throughout the world. 

Roth in its own laboratories and m conjunc¬ 
tion with a number of Universities throughout 
the United Kingdom the Company is continu¬ 
ing to extend engineering and metallurgical 
data required to support development of the 
use of round and rectangular hollow sections 
for structural engineering purposes. 

PROSPECTS LOR I HE CURRENT YEAR 
The slackening in demand for your Com¬ 
pany’s products, to which reference was made 
in the report accompanying the interim divi¬ 
dend declaration, has continued with the result 
that several of the plants are now on short- 
time working. Present requirements for tube 
and pipe resulting from the North Sea gas 
discoveries have been welcome in enabling a 
higher rate of operations to be maintained than 
might otherwise have been the case. 

Short-time working is common to all sections 
of the steel industry in the United Kingdom 
as a direct consequence of the Government’s 
current economic policies. In addition, a sub¬ 
stantial excess of world steelmaking capacity 
over demand is sharply accentuating competi¬ 
tion in export markets. 

No prospects of a quick recovery in activity 
and profitability can be expected but I have 


no doubt that in the longer term this will com 
about. It is with this confidence that you 
Company is equipping itself with ample tub 
making capacity on a sound economic basi 
so that full advantage can be taken of futur 
expansion in the market at home and overseas 

THE BOARD 

In April, 1966 the Board appointed Mr J. G 
Stewart as Joint General Managing Dirccto 
of the Company with myself. At the Barn* 
time, Mr L. M. T. Castle at his own reques 
demtited office as Deputy General Managinj 
Director and was re-appointed as Assistan 
General Managing Director of the Company. 

Mr W. C. Bell is included among th< 
Directors who are due to retife by rotation a 
the Annual General Meeting. I am very pleasec 
that Mr Bell, whose advice particularly or 
technical matters continued to be of the greatesi 
value, has consented at my request to be pul 
forward for re-election. 

EMPLOYEES 

I would like again to thank all who work with 
the Stewarts and Lloyds Group of Companies 
for their sustained effort and their continued 
contribution to the Group’s well-being. This 
annual expression of appreciation is no mere 
formality—it is a sincere tribute. 

The year under review has been an exacting 
and difficult one in many respects, and much 
has been required of many persons at all levels 
in support of the Group’s endeavours. Each 
knows how he or she has responded. These 
words seek to convey the assurance that the 
response has not gone unnoticed. 

The Government, in pursuance of its prices 
and incomes policy, has intervened by law in 
the relationships between the Group as 
employer and its employees. I hesitate to pre¬ 
dict that this intervention will become a per¬ 
manent feature, but if it should it would intro¬ 
duce a rogue element into these relationships. 
Accordingly, the extent to which such external 
pressures may result in anomalies and hardship, 
collectively or individually, or may create dis¬ 
tortions in the Group’s established policies, can¬ 
not at present be calculated. I feel sure, how¬ 
ever, that we shall all rise to the needs of the 
times if the Government for its part proves 
competent to express those needs lucidly and 
impartially for all to understand. 

At the Annual General Meeting on 
February 8 , 1967 I intend to refer to the Iron 
and Steel Bill which, at the time of writing 
this Statement, has just reached the end of its 
Committee Stage in the House of Commons, 
and also to the Organising Committee for 
National Steel Corporation. 

December 21, 1966. 


TONNAGES DESPATCHED 52 weeks ended 1st October, 1966 

... i 

Fifty-two weeks ended 
% October 2, 1965 

i 

United Kingdom Group 

Tons ’000s 

% of Total 

% Variation 
on 1964-65 

Tons '0009 

% of Total 

Home , excluding Oil ... 749 

Oil Industry —Home 40 

Export, excluding Oil M . 158 

Oil Industry —Export ... 140 

69 

4 

14 

13 

+ 5 

4*29 
- 8 
- 6 

7J3 

31 

172 

149 

67 

3 

16 

14 

1,087 

100 

+ 2 

1,065 

100 

Home . 533 

Export m. »m •«> 71 

88 

12 

f + 

511 

77 

87 

13 

604 | 

100 

+ 3 j 

588 

100 
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Chairman's Statement ss™! 



The following are extracts from the Annual Statement by Sir Eric 
Mensforth, C.B.E., M.A., C.Eng., M.LMech.E., F.R.Ae.S., copies of 
which can be supplied on request 

The consolidated profit amounted to £3,603,954 compared with 
£3,536,423 last year. Taxation amounted to £1,192,865 compared 
with £1,059,327 last year. The net consolidated profit after taxation 
amounts to £2,411,089 compared with £2,477,096. 

The Directors recommend that for the year ended 30th 
September 1966 a dividend of 15% gross be paid, the same rate as 
for the previous year, at a tcKal cost of £1,125,000. Of this £464,062 
is income tax deductible at source to be paid to the Inland 
Revenue. 1964/65 was a transitional period for taxation and the 
Company retained this tax. Largely as a consequence of this 
change, the profit retained in the business this year is appreciably 
less than last year. 

Fixed assets have increased by £1,262,000. Stocks and work-ln- 
progress have risen by £1,551,000. Debtors are higher by £924,000. 
The bank overdraft has increased by £1,475,000 to £2,716,000. In 
view of this and the further capital requirements of the Group, 
both for working capital and fixed assets, the Directors have 
under consideration the raising of additional long term finance 
by means of an issue of loan capital. 

The Government has decided to proceed with the procurement 
for the Royal Navy of the large Sea King helicopter and has 
placed with us a contract for the development and production of 
substantial numbers of this helicopter which, together with the 
spares yet to be ordered, will probably exceed £24 million. This Is 
by far the largest single contract received by the Company and 
represents a significant increase in the work placed in our shops. 
Although this helicopter is based on the Sikorsky SH-3D, for 
which we have had a licence for several years, our technical 
department will be required to design changes needed to permit 
the use of British engines, and embody in the helicopter an 
advanced British flight control system. Apart from Its first use as 
an anti-submarine helicopter, we believe that it has substantial 
potential in other military and In civil roles. 

Discussions on the procurement of other new types of heli¬ 
copter for the British Services are continuing. We have reason to 
expect that the Army's new utility helicopter will be of Westland 
design and we are engaged on this project with Government 
support. This helicopter will embody many features of an 
advanced level of technology based on our research and develop* 
ment work during the past few years. 

A careful assessment of two other types required by the Services 
Is in progress, one being a tactical helicopter for the Royal Ate 
Force, the other being a light helicopter to follow the Sioux. The 


possibility of fitting these three types Into a collaborative pro¬ 
gramme with other countries is an Important aspect of the 
assessment and is being carefully studied by the Government In 
conjunction with us. The Ministry is aware of the long term 
advantages of maintaining our design and production capacity, 
and we hope that a decision on these three helicopters will not 
long be delayed. 

Deliveries to the Royal Navy have continued of Wessex, Wasp 
and Whirlwinds, and the R.A.F. and Army have received deliveries 
of Wessex, Scout and Sioux to programme. 

The financial results of hovercraft activities are dominated by 
the need to spend large amounts of private venture money on 
development, particularly the SR.N4; these sums have In accord¬ 
ance with group practice, been written off. Owing to the great 
potential of hovercraft, there is a continuing need for such 
expenditure, and the Board may In future consider It desirable to 
use substantial sums for this purpose, including the money 
recovered from present projects. 

We have received a contract from the Government for a number 
of military SR.N6's, which will be used by the Army to form the 
world's first operational hovercraft squadron. Considerable 
interest is being shown both at home and abroad in a new 40-ton 
craft, BH.7. 

Design and construction of several 160-ton SR.N4 are proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily and trials will begin in the autumn of 1967. 

Normalair Limited has had a record year for deliveries and 
during the year under review the order book reached its highest 
level, with a large proportion for export. Normalair air conditioning 
and pressurisation equipment has been chosen for the Anglo/ 
French Jaquar strike trainer and for the German/Italian VAK.191 
vertical take-off fighter which are both prototype aircraft intended 
to go Into production. 

The value of orders received and deliveries made by Westland 
Engineers Limited have both been at record level. The expansion 
in sales of industrial and domestic garage doors has been 
achieved in the face of increased competition and at a time of 
difficult trading in the building Industry. 

The Government decision to go ahead with the Sea King heli¬ 
copter is of great importance to the Company as it will provide a 
valuable contribution to the work load for some years, though 
profits will only arise from this contract when substantial 
deliveries are made. In the meantime, the expected volume of 
work on existing helicopters, together with Normalalr's and 
Westland Engineers' activities, promises a satisfactory profit for 
1966/67 unless unexpected events occur. 
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DORMAN LONG 


The 
Economist 


Ths following ere some of tho main point# mad# by tho 
Chairman, Mr. E. T. Judge, In hla Annual Statement to Share- 
holdoro: 

▼ha Group Profit bafora taxation amount# to £1,988,000 
for tho Plnanolal Vaar ended 30th September, 1988. By con¬ 
tinuing with major Investment In Iron and Stool Works Plant, 
heavy Intaraat ohargaa have boon Inourrad without any 
benefit to ourront profits, although substantial aarnlngs ara 
axpaotad to ba forthcoming whan tha plant Is fully operating. 


Iron and Steel 


'Yotkl Ingot production at 1.004 million Ingot tons compare# 
With a p#ak production of 2.374 million In 1960 and with a de¬ 
sign capacity of 2.3 million per annum at the end of Stage IV 
of the Company’s development programme, rising to 3 million 
by 1970 at the end of Stage V. 

The gathering Impact on steel demand of the Government’s 
economic measure# was greatly accentuated in the case of 
Dorman Long (Steel) by the difficulties Inherent In operating 
mills In course of reconstruction and commissioning. Rolling 
mills ovsrall worked at only 62% of design capacity. Never¬ 
theless, ths Unlvsrsal Bsam Mill again mads an outstanding 
contribution, Increasing from 20% to 28% ths proportion of 
Its export deliveries but at relatively poor International prices. 

Outputs at the steelplants fell even more than at the mills but 
there was an exceptionally good performance at the electric 
arc furnace In Its first full year of operation. The Company’s 
Ironmaking plant, tschnically one of the most efficient in the 
country, was grossly undsr-employsd at about 60% of 
capacity. 

At dsmand for steal products fall evsry sffort was concen¬ 
trated on running plants In the most efficient and economic 
way possible on a low throughput. 


Development 


It Is essential to press ahead with our Stage V Development 
despite present financial stringency but further Government 
incentives may be necessary If capital Investment in the right 
places Is to be sustained. 

Bridge Building and Structural Engineering 

The results of ths structural englnesring subsidiaries showed 
some improvement. Current orders were booked at marginally 
better prlcea whilst work on large long term contracts taken 
at unremunerative prices In earlier years la coming to an end. 
Outputs were down due to shortages of craft labour, but re¬ 
sulting rises In costs were minimised by Improved efficiency 
end productivity. 

The lack of structural steelwork being planned for the com¬ 
ing year is causing concern. Both the steel fabricating and 
steel producing Industries will consequsntly bs operating at 
s low level during 1967. It must bs acceptsd that there is 
minimal difference in cost of construction whether In steel or 
concrete over s wide range of structures. In present conditions 
the Government should advocate the use of steel to sustain the 
Immense resources built up to meet the country's need. 


Chemicals 


Profits were lower due to e further fell In selling prlcea end 
Inadequate supplies of raw material which restricted outputs. 

Future Outlook 

The Benson Report underlined tho tremendous growth 
potential off tho Company's Tsss-sldo works. Dorman Long, 
now equipped with new plant of adequate soale for maxi¬ 
mum offflolenoy, has every opportunity to attain a high stan¬ 
dard of productivity, through whloh alone a prosperous 
future for Its employees and owners oan bs seoured. 

DORMAN, LONG & CO., LIMITED. MIDDLESBROUGH 

Makers of Steel Builders of Bridge* 


Subscription Prices 

Ths Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London BC4 
Telephone WMI6168 

Tlis airmail service Is available In sN 
countries and la usually quicker by 
24/48 hours than tha eheapev*eirfretght 
service, which la only available In ths 
countries indicated, 

1 year by Surfacs Mail 
Bn taw and Ireland £6.0.0 
Outside Britain £u. 10,0 or U8 #1 9.90 

1 year by Air 

Europe Airfreight Airmail 


Gor.iuoy 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 
Grao t:a 
Turkey 

Giuroltur Maks 

East Liirope 

Finland 

Luxmubuig 

Norway 

Spam 

Sweden 

North America 

Canada 

UoA 


#38.00 

Max. Pea. 466 
#J5.00 


North Africa and Middle East 

Iran £9.00 £11.U.0 

IrJd 

line* „ „ 

Juraiin none „ 

Lebanon £9.0 0 „ 

Sudan none „ 

UAft 

West Afrioe 

Cameroon none £12,100 

Congo „ „ 

Ghana £9.0.0 

Niguna „ * 

East and Southern Africa end Indian 
Suo Continent 

Cayion £10.0.0 £12.10.0 

India „ m 

Kenya „ 

Pakistan non# „ 

S Airiua £10.0.0 „ 

Tanzania „ „ 

Uganda „ • 

Far East and Pacific Area 

Burma none £12.10.0 


none 

Hongkong £12.10.0 

Muiave none 

Thailand . 

Viotnem * 

Australia * 

Cnma m 

Japan « 

Nuw Zealand m 

Philippines „ 

South end Central America 
Student Rate 
Bntam and 
Bast of World 

USA 419.60 

Ths Economist Quarterly Ind 
Annual Subscription 


£1210.0 

Surface 


Surface 
£ 1.00 
US #2.80 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


ECONOMIC SQUEEZE OVERSHADOWS ENTIRE NATIONAL SCENE 
ARTIFICIAL BURDENS ON SCOTTISH STEEL 


NATIONALISATION : MR T. R. CRAIG ON DECISION TO CO-OPLR VIE 


The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Colvilles Limited will be held in T he Accoun¬ 
tants’ Hall, 220, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
on Friday, February 3rd. 

The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr T. R. 
Craig, OBE, TD, for the year ended September 
30, 1966: 

IHH LC I OK MI 

The sudden death of Mr T. J. Smith during 
the year brought to me a sense of deep per¬ 
sonal loss as I know it did to a great many 
people both within and ouiwith the group. He 
joined the company when lie left school in 
Motherwell and was contemplating retirement, 
having served moie than 50 years with Col- 
villes. Over Lite yeais lie had built up an un¬ 
rivalled knowledge of world markets in scrap 
and raw materials which he put to work on 
behalf both of the company and of the industry 
as a whole. He is greatly missed by his col¬ 
leagues ami by the companies which he served 
so ably. 

During the year 1 was glad to welcome Vis¬ 
count Muirshiel to the Board. He has joined 
us at a time when his exceptional knowledge of 
Scoiland and national affairs is of the greatest 
value. We are fortunate to have his advice 
and guidance. 

In June Mr J. S. Craig and Mr D. A. 
McKellar were appointed Special Directors of 
Colvilles Ltd., Mr Craig retaining rhe post of 
Company Secretary. 

THL Yl.AITS- IKADING 

The trading results are disappointing. They 
were especially so in the first half of the year 
when they totalled only £3.5 m., before deprecia¬ 
tion. During that period they were adversely 
affected by the unfortunate delay on the part 
of the Iron and Steel Board in authorising in¬ 
creases in steel prices necessary to cover greater 
costs ouiwith the control of the industry which 
had already been incurred. Once again the 
Board also failed to anticipate even the most 
obvious of cost trends, and yielded to the pres¬ 
sure to keep prices down brought to bear on it 
by the Government. This proved especially 
harmful to the company since 11 covered a period 
thai was later included in determining the final 
values placed on its shares. 

A price increase of 4 per cent was ultimately 
granted by the Iron and Steel Board in April 
1966. This brought up to only 5 per cent 
the increases granted since rhe beginning of 
1962, a very small increase compared with the 
much steeper cost spiral which we have had 
to combat in respect of certain taw materials, 
services and wages. 

It is also a matter of concern that we have 
been unable to benefit from the full increase 
granted by the Iton and Steel Board in all sales 


sectors. This has been due 10 the incidence of 
price cutting within the industry, a develop¬ 
ment which contains elements capable in die 
long run of endangering a healthy growrh. This 
occurrence of price cutting is an interesting re¬ 
flection on the passage in the judgment of the 
Restrictive Practices Court in 1964, which 
stated “ . . . We are not persuaded, however, 
that prices of heavy steel products would be 
likely to fall so much and for such a period as 
to result in any serious or substantial hindiance 
to the expansion and modernisation of the heavy 
steel industry. ...” 1 am afraid that the 

industry’s representatives on that case—of 
which 1 was one—were unable to comincc the 
Qiurt that this would take place—as it has. 
However, some sections of the industry have 
managed to hold on to at least some of the 
price increase and this, coupled wiih certain 
improvements in our sWsts as a result of recent 
capital investment, has meant that towards the 
end of the year we weic once again uading at 
a profit. 

Overshadowing the enrire national scene now 
are rhe effects of the Government’s economic 
squeeze. Their general restraints intensified by 
the stringent measures introduced in July are 
now having a marked effect. The first major 
cut-backs in the motor industry were reflected 
quickly and with some severity in our strip 
and alloy operations. It is a point of some 
slight consolation that our proportion of the 
available strip market has improved marginally. 

While the Government may be able to keep 
up the rate of investment in die public sector, 
that of the private sector—on which our suc¬ 
cess in restoring our balance of payments is 
dependent—must remain curtailed until there 
is some evidence that there will be a measure of 
profitability. The investment grants should help 
—and as a company wc arc due to receive sub¬ 
stantial sums—but die Government should try 
to improve the speed at which these will be 
paid. A more efficient method and one which 
would prevent irksome delays would be the mak¬ 
ing of substantial payments 10 account, leaving 
only a balance to await clearance through the 
complicated machinery which is only now in 
course of being set up. 

In considering what rate of dividend they 
should recommend, the directors have had to 
take due account of these current commercial 
factors. I 11 1961 in a statement to the share¬ 
holders, the directors said that they would be 
prepared to recommend the use of the revenue 
reserves which had been built up to pay divi¬ 
dends when these were not covered by current 
earnings. What was in mind at that rime were 
the conditions caused by the running-in of the 
new strip mill. It is most unfortunate that now, 
just when to a large extent these technical prob¬ 
lems have been overcome, Government action, 
in trying to solve the national balance of pay¬ 
ments problem by price control and market 
deflation should so seriously affect us. We 


have noi been able to benefit from this tremen¬ 
dous project, yet at this particular period The 
financial burden imolvcd in bringing it to its 
present stage is at its heaviest. The directors 
arc fully confident that when market conditions 
return to a more normal state, the improvement 
in trading result* will be great. After consider¬ 
ing all these factors, the directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 9 per cent for the 
> car. 

AKIIIKIM. HUB DINS 

Many of today's difficulties are common to 
1 he steel industry as a whole. TTiere are, how¬ 
ever, two factors which arc imposing artificial 
burdens 011 Scottish steel, burdens which can 
neither be considered as inevitable nor accepted 
as such for the future. 

The first of these faeiots is the puce we pay 
lor our supplies of coking coai. This is the 
highest imposed on any steelmaker in Britain 
and in many other areas throughout the world. 
a fact which has been the subject of representa- 
11011 s we have made on a number ot occasions, 
both to the Nanonal Coal Board and to the 
Government. 

The second i« the incidence of local rating 
which is now having a damaging impact on our 
international competitive ability. We will con¬ 
tinue to counsel the local authorities dependent 
on us for a major part of their incomes in 
favour of a prudent and, particularly in the 
present trading context, a cautious level of 
expenditure. 

Colvilles have always been proud of the con¬ 
tribution they have been able to make to 
Scottish employment, especially in Lanarkshire 
where the majority of our works are situated. 
Nevertheless, I am sure I will receive sympa¬ 
thetic understanding when I say that the current 
situation places a return obligation on those 
communities not to allow' public expenditure 
to place an unnecessary strain on what aie 
limited resources. 

I am confident, however, that both these 
things can and will be corrected. Thcv do 
not, therefore, represent anything which can 
be considered as placing Scortish steel at a per¬ 
manent disadvantage. 

TIU I MMCDIA I L M l J UKI 

The home market is dull and fully reflects 
me economic restraints placed on it. It is to 
be hoped rhat the Government will take early 
action to change the course of the economy, 
and so improve our present low level of activity. 
If the country is to rectify the balance of pay¬ 
ments situation and repay Outstanding interna¬ 
tional debts on time, there is clearly a need 
for a period of expansion and increased activity 
in steel and its associated industries. All our 
plans are aimed at securing the maximum 
benefit from the upturn when it comes. 
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Consideration of future profitability brings 
me to the question of profits themselves. 
Although nowadays it is ditficult in certain 
services to use profitability as a yardstick of 
efficiency, it remains nonetheless true that 
without profits manufacturing industry cannot 
achieve the continuous development necessary 
to meet the long term needs of an expanding 
economy. There can be no rise in the standard 
of living of its workers, no prosperity for a com¬ 
munity at large unless someone somewhere pro¬ 
duces a surplus, and for companies that means 
profits. Even the planners of the Soviet Union 
now admit that this is true. In these days, 
when the country’s economic future has focused 
so much attention 011 the earning abilities of 
industry and commerce, it is self-evident that 
expenditure must be aimed as far as possible 
at producing the greatest possible return in 
terms of profits. Projects which do not measure 
up to this test must accept a lower level of 
priority. 

In the steel industry, one of the major needs 
for profit is the constant call to renew, 
modernise, expand and develop plant and 
facilities of all kinds. Possibly more than any 
other industry, steel is subject to the processes 
of obsolescence which maintain pressure on 
companies to produce vast injections of capital 
at regular intervals in order to remain competi¬ 
tive and profitable. 


rue BiNsoN nr pout 

T welcome as a constructive contribution to 
thought on the future of the UK steel industry 
the first stage of the Benson Committee's Re¬ 
port. Part I is concerned with the general 
shape the industry should have assumed by the 
mid-1970’s. Part II, which will deal more 
specifically with rationalisation and the means 
of achieving the necessary changes in structure, 
is now in preparation. It may be a hopeful 
sign that the Minister of Power has asked the 
Denson Committee to expedite its rcpoit in 
order that its expert thinking may be available 
to assist the Government and the Organising 
Committee for the National Steel Corporation 
under Lord Melchctt. 

There arc, however, in the Benson Report 
two points concerning Scottish steel which do 
not fit our idea of the shape of things a decade 
from now. The report, which favours the 
organising of the industry on a geographical 
rather than a product basis, sees Scotland and 
Northern Ireland as a largely self-contained 
market, served by its own wotks and with a 
wide range of products, including strip. 

The crucial word is “ self contained.” Col- 
villes have built up markets throughout Britain 
as well as overseas and we wish to continue to 
serve our customers in all these areas. 

The second point which has caused me some 
concern is the Demon Committee's estimate of 
the annual steelmaking capacity in Scotland m 
the mid 1970’s as upwards of 3.3 million ingot 
tom. It is important to note that even at present 
Culvilies’ annual ingot capacity approaches this 
figure and with only marginal capital expendi¬ 
ture, the group's annual capacity could be raised 
to more than 4 million tons. We would urge 
most earnestly that when additional steelmaking 
capacity is required in Britain, the logical and 
sensibleufif&t step will be to realise the full 
capacity latent in existing works before embark¬ 
ing on new greejtffeid developments. It is a 
fact that additiotygLm ingot capacity could 
be provided by, Gjurifru at a Ipwcr capital cost 
than anywhere 4ff*K&ritain. 


NATIONALISATION 

Faced with what now appears to be inevitable 
nationalisation because of the Government's 
majority in Parliament and the length of its 
remaining term of office, the industry’s decision 

10 co-operate with the Organising Committee is 
a logical one although not without its unhappi¬ 
ness. Wc remain totally opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of nationalisation but this does not absolve 
us from our responsibilities to our country and 
to our own industry. 

All the well-reasoned arguments which can be 
advanced against nationalisation have been put 
forward with urgency and sincerity by steel pro¬ 
ducers. To these arguments and to the mounting 
tide of criticism and opposition to state owner¬ 
ship has been added the Confederation of British 
Industry’s statement on behalf of UK steel 
consumers. The strongly worded statement, 
which was addressed to the Prime Minister, 
described arguments in favour of nationalisation 
as “ irrelevant, disingenuous, discredited and 
illusory.” It found that nationalisation could 
be a bar to entering the European Coal and 
Steel Community, that it was likely to increase 
the costs of steel pioduciion and that smaller 
private steel producers expanding as a result of 
growth and efficiency would render thcrmelvc. 
liable to be taken over by the State -a litre it 
likely to deter, not to inspire, progress. 

The outcome has been the rejection of all 
those arguments by a Government winch has 
now made it abundantly clear that ils minority 
convictions on this subject outweigh all other 
considerations. 

One of the Government's main arguments for 
outright state ownership of sieel has been the 
claim that it is the only method ol achieving 
v.ilisfactory rationalisation ol the industry. That 
the industry accepts the need tor rationalisation, 
ilicie can no longer be any doubt, 11 is already 
under way. We as a group over a long period 
of years have piocecded with union.iliviiion and 

11 is a continuing feature of oui operational 
structure. 

We therefore deplore the Government's de¬ 
cision to press ahead with the cumbersome, 
expensive and inefficient device of nationalisa¬ 
tion as a means of achieving what was being 
done by the industry itself, acting in ils own 
interests and in the intetest of the national 
economy. 

WORLD SILEL 1RADL 

I said last year that international action was 
desirable to establish a global steel trade poliev 
which would have the aim of achieving a 
balance between available capacity and effective 
demand. World cipacity his been estimated as 
being capable of producing between two and 
three times as much steel as can be absorbed in 
export matkets and this irnbahnee ha had direwt 
and serious results on our operations. 

Even before the -^urchaigc ended m November 
l is'!., steel was being imported into this country 
at an alarming rate and at prices which could 
barely have covered direct production costs. 
Sheet steel is a pertinent example because it 
represents the largest of our product tonnage, 
and imports of this material affect the economic 
use of the Ravenscraig strip mill. The fact that 
during the first nine months of 1966 imports 
exceeded 250,000\ tons is a matter of great con¬ 
cern, especially at a time when our own outputs 
have been cut by the slowing down of the 
national economy. 

The other side of the problem is that of 
maintaining exports. Because of falling prices it 


has been increasingly difficult to obtain expor 
contracts at prices which allow a worthwhile 
return. Nevertheless, in so far as we have beer 
able to get reasonable prices, our policy has beer 
to take an increasing part in overseas selling, a 
policy which has resulted in our establishing ir 
1966 a new record of 13,873 tons for a single 
export shipment from the Clyde. 

Increased exports, however, will hardly be 
possible unless some sense of order is created 
in the world steel markets and the problem ol 
over-capacity tackled. It is clear that the aim 
should be a liberalisation of world trade if only 
to realise the potential demand for steel which 
must arise if standards of living everywhere 
are to be raised. But because of the lack of 
international action I believe ^t will become 
necessary for the Government to take steps to 
reduce steel imports into this country. Unless 
this is done we are in danger of paying too big 
a price now for the ideal of a free trading system 
some time in the future. My fear is that many 
overseas competitors will take care to protect 
their own positions while paying lip service to 
the desirability of free trade. Indeed with every 
other major steel industry in the world facing 
import pressures similar to those affecting 
Britain, it follows that many countries are hound 
to adopt measures of one kind or another to safe¬ 
guard their investment in steclmaking capacity. 

I should be prepared to back Biitbh steel 
against all foreign competition on price, quality 
and service—but the competition must be on a 
fait and orderly basis, 

Dl vnOPMTNT 

The process of modernisation and the installa¬ 
tion ol new plant and equipment which will 
maintain and improve on our high standards ot 
quality, finish, service and delivery and achieve 
production economics, is continuing in all diree 
product divisions. Among the major schemes 
which have been completed or aie in hand are: 
the replacement of the finishing mill at CJlcn- 
garnock Steelworks which now gives us facili¬ 
ties for the production of universal flats ; con¬ 
version of the open-hearth melting shops at 
(ilengarnock and Lanarkshire Works from gas 
to oil firing-a step which is showing marked 
economies in operation ; commissioning of the 
second temper mill at Gartcosh Sheer Works 
which will enable us to take immediate and full 
advantage of any improvement in trade, and the 
provision of heat-treatment and finishing equip¬ 
ment for plates at Clydebridge and Dalzcli 
Works. Approval has also been received from 
the appropriate authorities to proceed with the 
replacement of the heavy plate mill, the install 1 - 
rion of vacuum degassing equipment at Dal/cll 
Work-* and the replacement of the electric fur- 
rn~e< at Craigneuk Wmks which will be com¬ 
pleted and brought into pioduciion at the earlic.t 
po^ible date. 

I would aEo mention that successful trial 
rollings of stainless steel have been carried out 
on the hot strip mill gt Ravenscraig Works 
during the year and we are now in a position 
to offer customers hire rolling facilities in this 
material. 

NFVV SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 

Clyde Reinforcements Ltd. was established 
last April to provide the construction industry 
with a quick, reliable service of reinforcing rods 
and bars, bent and cut to customers* exact 
requirements before delivery to site. Major 
projects this new company has already served 
include the Tay Road Bridge, the Fort William 
Pulp Mill and Abbotsinch Airport. 
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LABOUR RELATIONS 
Income and Prices Act 

The company decided to accept voluntarily 
the restraints proposed by the Government in 
its White Paper on Prices and Incomes. The 
effect was to postpone for certain members of 
staff and some work-people the benefits of 
increases in salary or wages which had been 
agreed before July 20th, but which had not 
been implemented by that date. The terms of 
the Bill subsequently given the Royal Assent 
showed that the Government was prepared to 
act if. necessary to enforce compliance. The 
Government has now made known its inten¬ 
tions with regard to a period of severe restraint 
in 1967. 

Our employees have accepted rhe additional 
factors which the standstill interposed into 
negotiations between trade union officials and 
the company’s representatives. Negotiations 
have continued but where agreements have 
been reached on wage claims, the conditions 
and liming of implementation await clarifica¬ 
tion of Government policy. 

In this context it is important thai advantage 
is taken by both parties to use the additional 
time available for negotiation to avoid the con¬ 
clusion of agreements of a kind which would 
lead to the resurgence of inflationary pressures 
following the period of restraint. Only in this 
way is it possible to vindicate industry’s claim 
that the Government’s Prices and Incomes 
Policy and its apparent interfeicnce with the 
normal processes of collective bargaining is un¬ 
necessary. 


The Future of Negotiations 

There is now spreading throughout industry 
an awareness that wage adjustments in future 
will require to be related to improvements in 
the efficient use of manpower. Among em¬ 
ployers there is certainly a more general belief 
that satisfactory negotiations in this sense must 
be based on acceptable standards of manning 
and on realistic and measured standards of per¬ 
formance, rather than on what might be called 
the buying-ofF of inefficiency. 

This is likely to raise new problems in the 
balance between matters which can be dealt 
with on an industry-wide basis and those which 
can be realistically pursued only on a local or 
plant basis. If management and labour handle 
this changing situation with understanding and 
with the industry’s long-term interests genuinely 
in mind, great benefits to both as well as to the 
customer could result. 

These attainable and lasting benefits could be 
jeopardised and perhaps lost if rhe situation is 
given no more than hasiy, short-term considera¬ 
tion. 

T taming 

The group education and training activities, 
v hich have grown steadily over the years, con¬ 
tinue to increase and now embrace all fields 
of employment. The range and scope of our 
ti.lining progi amine prevent me from giving a 
comprehensive review here, but 1 would like 
10 mennon some important aspects in passing. 

We have been co-operating wnh the Univer¬ 
sity of Strathclyde in a series of supervisory 


management courses. During the year more 
than 100 members of staff have taken part in 
six of these courses, each lasting five days, 
which have been run on a joint basis involving 
both university and management staff lecturers. 
It is intended to continue and develop this 
aspect of our training effort. 

Far-reaching changes have been taking place 
at the Group Training Centre at Mossend. 
Arrangements are now being made to double the 
number of training places available in order to 
carer for an extended curriculum for craft 
apprentices and grades not previously provided 
for at the centre. These developments and the 
facilities they will provide by the summer fully 
•comply with the basic requirements laid down 
by the Iron and Steel Industry Training Board. 

The rapidly increasing level of expenditure 
on training is an important factor in our annual 
calculations and I think it is worth noting tfiat 
the company spent more than £160,00 Q un£er 
rhis heading last year and that this expenditure 
will increase to more than £250,000 during the 
current year. 

A mu Cl A HON 

Notwithstanding the fact that this has been 
in many ways a trying and frustrating year, 
much has been achieved. Difficulties draw out 
the best in people and I am deeply conscious of 
all the rhoughr, hard work and effort put in not 
only by our vigorous and able management team 
but also by the skilled and loyal employees who 
form the backbone of our operations. I wish 
10 cypress my personal thanks and that of the 
Board to all for their support during the year. 


PROPERTY 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


fcSr-sfc,' 


"c 




NEW BARNET 
Herts. 

46,900 

sq. ft. 


To Let as a whole or in units 


-Joint Sole Agents- 


Edward [rdman 


6, Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 
MAYfair 8191. 


JONES,LANG, WOOTTON 


16/17, King Street, London, E.C.2. 
MONarch 4060. 
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APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 89 and 171 to 173 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
COMMERCE 

Appointments m El anomies and 
Statistics 


Application!! ,uc invited ti>r two po-.rs m 
Leituim for mime' leading in Uip device of 
IlSc.lEron i, and lo the Diploma in 
Opeiational l{e.( ail li lm Management 
(1) Leetmer m Man r'ci in I hionomlra 
and ( 2 > Lemirei in Slalistlis (Industrial 
cxpeileni p on nrtuinru/ei l 

Saiurv st’Hlt*: Lecluicr. G 1.470-£2.030 per i 
annum with K S K (I benefits I 

Fun her parriculaiB may be obtained from 1 
th® undei signed. to whom applications (six i 
copies) should be sent by Jnnuaiv 30 1907 i 
W. D CRAIG, i 
Registrni . 


University of Southampton 

Department of Econometrics 


Applications ate invited fm the po-r of i 

Lo< liner m A \sr.t 'i Ml Iy*rttner In the 1 

Donat i men t ot fcononieti iu and will be ! 
pat rwularly welcome flora candidates wishing 
io special's® In the Helds ol Applied i 

Fm onoinenus (:hf ludlji" Co-.t-Benefir 
Anal) Ms). he rraoraelilo Iheoij. Operational ! 
Re.seiiich, and Suuntu'. 

Salary scales Lectuiei l_1.4ill- G t 030 i 
wilh j meriL bai .it \.i 2 ( i), A si mrn 
Leetmer. £ 1 ,ltih- £ 1,340 The initial salary 
will depend on »4c. fjiulificatom 1 and 
experience. Fmthoi pnillculuis ram lie I 
obtained front the Llcputj Senciaij. lhe . 
Unlveisitv, Southamntnn. to whom ( 

applications (seven copies from United : 

Kingdom applli lints) should be sent not i 
later thull Fcbiuuiy «J. 11)67 I 


University of Belfast 


Let tin whip amt Assistant 
Let tine ship in Economics 


The Senate of tic* Queen’ Umvci'iiy of 
Belfast imites wpplicutioni. leu a Icituieshlp 
and an Ai’-r hint l,. j L r ir.edro iti !■ cnnomlca 
fiom Or robe i I. l%7 Salary range for a 
Let lute 1 hip js £1 170 to G !0 plus 
enntrihipoi i priiajon lights undei the 
V S S U and loi an A"usLatt L^tuieshlp 
£1,105 to £ 1 340 plus cotiti 'butniv priisiun 
light-. under the FSS (J Initial platins 
on the sululy scale will depend on 
qualitu .it u ns and e\pciiciue, Applu a lion-, 
should bo i n rened h v Febunr, l,», l«ti7. 

Fuithei pai ticdlais nine be oblumed fiom 
O ft Covi', M ;V„ LL B . J.l 1 i et.n' 


Government 
Economic Service 


Economists are required to analyse and interpret economic trends, and to advise on 
the economic aspects of government policies. Many of the vacancies are in the 
Treasury and the Department of Economic Affairs; others are in the Ministries of 
Overseas Development, Transport, Power, Health, Housing and Local Government, 
Defence, and the Board of Trade. The variety of work available is such that economists 
interested in many closely defined fields will find they can put their specialised knowledge 
to good use. 


Senior Economic 
Adviser 

£3,585—£4,585 

Economic Adviser 

£2,335-£3,192 

Economic Assistant 
£996 -£1,659 

inner London salaries 
are quoted. 



Qualifications 
SENIOR ECONOMIC 
ADVISER 
Applicants must be 
economists of standing, 
academically qualified and 
with published work to 
their credit. 

ECONOMIC ADVISER 
Applicants must normally 
have a degree with 1st or 
2nd Class Honours, or a 
higher degree, in 
economics or a closely 
related subject, and 
experience as an 
economic adviser or in 
research or in teaching 
advanced economics. 

ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANTS 
Applicants must have, or 
obtain in 1967, a degree 
with 1st or 2nd Class 
Honours or a higher 
degree in economics or a 
closely related subject. 

Age: 

Senior Economic Adviser 
34 or over 
Economic Adviser28orover 
(26 or over fot exceptionally 
well qualified candidates) 
Economic Assistant 20-29 


Starting salary and 
prospects: 

Starting pay may be above 
the minimum in all grades. 

An Economic Assistant 
can normally expect 
promotion at 28-30 to 
Economic Adviser. There 
are prospects of 
promotion to Senior 
Economic Adviser and to 
higher posts. 

Appointment may be to a 
permanent and pensionable 
post or on 5-year contract 
(F.S.S.U.) 


Closing date for 
Application : 

16th FEBRUARY 1967 

For application form and 
full details of the posts we 
offer, please write to: ' 
The Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 

23 Savile Row, London, 
W.1, quoting reference 
6350/67/2. 


I Biomebrician 

j KENYA 

Requited to ndilsc run! assist in the 
I nileipiL't.if.mi of .statist icu l mals 
; iniului’ted hv the Reseuich Division of 
' the Aiiucultuiul Department 


i Candidates must hold a iJ.Sr degiee 
in M.i'humtic ■ and st.itb.tli.!> oi 
. Bnmii’ti'. with two years’ post-graduate 
I training und knowledge ot Uatlxllcal 
1 techniques in am hMiltm.il research and 
I the design ol ujuituliuiul experiments. 

, Salaty G 1.374 to £2.757 plus 25 per 
i rent teimui.il ri utility. l’assuge?. 

| pi nulled Mm at ion allowances Two 

, VlUIS ( IIIU 1,41 t . 


I 

i 

I 

I 


C.niritil itc-s uhii should be natlonulS ot 
fh« Un'ted Kingdom or lh» Republic of 
iiei.mt. sliuitlil wiile tin tuilher details, 
giving full name und brief particulars of 
flUdltliratiotij. and expci unre, aunt ms 
RC 21 l D'.i 'OT.i. to • 

Appointments UUuel. 

Room 101, 

MINES IKY OF OYJ-RSEA9 
W I'FtOPMFNT 


I Eland House, 

Pf.VJ 1*1.0 e 

i London U IV l 


University of Oxford 

| The Institute fm Re^nn ti in Agriiultuuil 
I I.conuinus will icquiiu an 
1 ADM INIS 11(.\ riVI 1 OFHOFR 
piefeiabh u null* grutiUiie. fiom Qrlober 1. 
i 1 **rt7 K.\pi iie v u •» nl .iiirnunstiutloii and 
| HcromitinR e.s- ntul Uommenriny salary in 
region ot L 1.170 ilsina tn £1.020 ppr nnnura 
Apolu [iiions, iMvp'h.T with names of not more 
, ill,m Uui-i* iciucLVi should be made bv 
Frhrum n /< /'>/>,’ to thr Dirertoi, The 
Agilculriinu tcononni’« liesemch Institute, 

P.i. I< • Road o.IumI, fiom \i hoin fm ther 
(letiul'i m.i\ be nbl.nnud 


Statisticians 

A hige tuteindf mnal Cmnpanj is seeLmg 
an add.i.mill L -'<.i ut.i c ond an msManf 
with '•oorl st ri 11: tir il knowledge fut 115 
Lnndoii-b'i'-.-tl M.i’Vnl tip Can h 
Dep.i 1 tment The Llrpaitment undrttakes 
a wide \ a i left of mipmi.iiit lesenrh 
ptujeils In UK and meiseas markets and 
play, a v.tnl iole in man a cement 
decisions 


randidutes should have expeilence in 
apphlng stotlstirul methods to the 
dilution of rommenlal or industrial 
problems. Experience in applying 
operational reseaich und computer 
techniques to maikctm^ problems could 
be an additional advantage. 


The starling salaries offered will be 
attractive and opportunities for 
development are considerable. 

Please reply to Box 2084 


The University of Leeds 

Departinent of Social Studies 


Applications are Invited for a Lectureship or 
Assistant Lectureship in Social Statistics tn 
the Department of Social Studies Applicants 
should elth?i be ci.iduntes in one ol the 
social sciences with socialisation in statistics, 
ot have giadmired in mithcmnties or 
siatiatlfcs und wish to apply these disciplines 
to the aodai v.ienics Ini poison appointed 
will bo expected to take pi^r in the teochlng 
ol ileinentiU\ 'tati'.rr il methods to students 
ot '■oc to logy and nt sutp.riu'it theoiy as 
applied to lhe ‘•oi-IhI -.uellces lo post^iaduate 
students anti to students electmf? to .specialise 
in the.r und.-ririadiJate cour.-e In the field of 
social tmti.sliis. Reseaich hupirsts In the 
Depaitment include demomaphj, mathemut.cal 
noiiolouy and sample eurxeys Computing 
tecilith-s ure available In the untieiciu, 
intluhrig an English Elect tic R D [■', H 
installation. Salary on the ucnle 

f 1.1,0ft-£1^340 lor an As . .j .* Lec'uie oi 
J ,4 *0-£ 2 6 :0 (rfll. icn< v bar £2270) lor a 
Lsl*t,j'ci Initial upp mtmiMt at nr.% tio ot 
on th4 seal#. Applimtlons (thtee mp uo, 
staUng. aee, Quahncationx and expen^ni,^ and 
nmolnq three re?eri“'n. r hnuld reach T ’=> 
RojIlsDar. Ih: Un've'sitv, Leeds 2 (fimi 
whom furthe 1 ’ pfirtuiiluis tnav be ob..t mil. 
not later than Janu.uy 30. 1067 
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Marketing Executive 

neapniis'bje for application of modem 
marketing te<.hnlqut.x to development piujecrs 
m tr.i\el and transport. fields Unlimited 
*-(.ope for young executive with practical 
e\peiicnre Dlieetorship likely mlthln one 
year Graduate with professional qualifications 
picfeiipd l-Vneign tr.ivel Involved Salary 
ana conditions negotiable Box 5083 


University of Oxford 
and 

St. Antony’s College 

Joint Appointment in 
Inte) national Communism 

Tue UnAeiMty proposes to appoint to a 
Faculty Lectrn-piship In International 
lominiimim to be held in rnnlurutlon with 
a Family Fellowship at St Am-mv's Collei-e 
UulveiMty stipend on th«* .suile LI 2C0 x 
L3&- L1.313 x £30- £1 365 x £55-£1.420 
x £50 £1.470 x £00 L1.G50 (hutements 

biennial]v, Kellowsh'p .stipend an the scale 

F 480 x £ 60 -£1.260, swill a woik ioorrt in 
codege and certain lieu dining rights It a 
senloi iLindldiitc is elected he would be 
bioUKlu un lo the scale at a point nppropilate 
la his line (The scale fai the Joint 
unlvpi si tv and college sllppud may be subject 
to adiusrnient In the lh.s<? of a pei son uridct 
thlrtv ) The holder <>1 the joint appointment 
'V'll be lequucd to beeoiiv* a mernbei of the 
F 9.5 U Fuilher mfminatlon from thp 
Secretin y of Faculties. Unlvei sit v Reclsiiv, 
Ovfoid Applications (six w'Pies) h>’ 

Febrti.iiv 4. i%7 


University of Hong Kong 

Senior Lectureship! Lectui eship in 
| Economics 

Applications aie invited fo; a Senior 
Lectureship Leimeshlp in tinootuiL- >n the 
I Department of Economies and pniitkal 
Science. 

i Annual r iI.m.ps (-uppi snnu.iblL ) ini' 

I Senior Leuuier. £ 2.060 x £115 -£3.aJ5 
j (man or woman); 

! LectUrei. £ 1 ') 10 x £00—£3 100 (tram, or 
I £1.670 X LI 10 £2,000 - L2.0B0 \ i U5 

| -£2,830 v £00 £3.100 (woman). 

! Appuiprlnte mciemenrs nmy be allowed for 
approved espeiience 
Applicants should have suitable 
qualifications. Including teach mu or le^enrch 
experience In economic theoiv. mcHicmatlcfil 
economics or eronomfitrics. Know ledge of 
East Aelti will be nn advantage 
, The equivalent of Income tax in *he Polnnv 
; in compuidtivply low (at picseni fiom about 
I £37 to C 182 pa for o mu n led mm with 
! two chddicn nn a Lcctuier’s sjl,uy). There 
j Is n contributory superiinnijuUuu vherne 
I (3 percent employee. 121 pei cent, employer) 
An appointee whose place of permanent 
home la an reed to be uveiseiis n> provided 
1 with flLCO'mnodatinn nt reasonable jen 1 i] and 
I economy-class alt passayes (or fl j-< ii.-s sea 
1 passages ot euuiv.ilent co c t) on first 
I appointment and on leave.,. 

! The s-ucoessful (andidate will be lequ icd 
1 to take up duties in Scptombct. l'JG7. 

■ Furthei Infmmatlon and application Terms 
, nuv Ijl obtained lium the As'-ocwi jon of 

■ Comnionvvenlih Universities (13iimch Olflce), 

: M irlborough House, pall Mall, London. S W 1 
Applied Ions close, in Horn? Kong and 

■ London, on Febnttuj/ 23, 1967. 


Can you Sell Insurance? 

Old-established but fast expanding firm of Lloyd's Insurance - ^ 
Brokers are looking for YOUNG MEN to sell all types of 
insurance by developing their own and our connections. Previous 
insurance experience useful but not essential; good education, 
right contacts and commercial training desirable. 

Please write , quoting Ref. TE, Mr. C. A. G. Keeling, Palmerston 
House , 51 Bishopsgate , London, E.C.2. (Telephone LON 548L) 


| University of The West 
| Indies, Jamaica 

Applications aie 'nvlted for pout of’Director 
nl Lliv Institute of fioclal and Economic 
Reseat eh. Appointee will be responsible for 
Institute’s ic'*carch piosrrnmme and should 
, he qualified In Economic*;, Sociology or 
Political Science Sulmy In lange 
■ £3.300-£4, ( Jt8) p.i. Child and entertainment 
nllnwtmccs SubMdlwl accommodation. 

| F.S S U Fainih passages. Triennial atudv 
1 leave. Detailed applications (eight copian, 
naming three refcieci, bv Febiuary 8. IWT. 

• t>v pci sans living in the Americas and 
j Caribbean area to Registrar. Unlvendty of 
l the Wist Indies. Kingston 7. Jnmalcu. and b.v 
! all utheis to Intel-Umveisitv Council. 

, J3 Bedimd Place, London. w.O 1. Further 
pjiiiculuix may be Mmlluily obtained 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
COMMERCE 

Appointments in Economic History 

Applications are invited for TWO posts, on* 

Ah I .or Hirer or Assistant Lecturer and one as 
Assistant Lecturer, In Economic History, 
(enable from October 1, 1067. 

Salary scale: 

Aesistani Lecturer, C 1,108-£1.340 per annum; 
tectum. c l , 470 - £ 2.630 per annum 
ulih F 8 8 U. benefits. 

Fust her part Indus s may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications (six 
copies) .Should be sent by J nn tiary ^30 

Registrar.' 


NORTHERN NIGERIA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The Northern Nigeria Development Corporation is a 
Government-sponsored finance agency responsible for 
initiating, financing and expanding schemes and projects 
of economic benefit to Northern Nigeria. The Corporation 
has at present an investment of over £9 million in 
agricultural, commercial and industrial enterprises. Its 
structure is being re-organised to meet present-day needs 
and a number of new posts have been created. Applica¬ 
tions are now invited from suitably qualified persons for 
the following vacancies:— 

OPERATIONS DIVISION 

Senior Investment Executive to assist the Assistant 
General Manager (Industrial) in the running of the 
Industries Section of the Operations Division. Applicants 
must have an Honours Degree, preferably in Economics 
and not less than six years investment and commercial or 
industrial experience. The basic salary is £2,500 per 
annum. Minimum age 30. 

Senior Development Executive to assist the 
Assistant General Manager (Agricultural) in the running 
of the Development and Agricultural Section of the 
Operations Division. An Honours degree is essential, 
preferably in Agricultural Economics, and six years 
investment experience. The basic salary is £2,500 per 
annum. Minimum age 30. 

Industrial Engineer 

Economist 

Agronomist 

Agricultural Engineer 

Applicants for these posts must be Honours graduates 
or possess the equivalent qualification of a recognised 
professional body. In addition they should have had at 
least 3 years' practical experience, preferably with an 
investment agency, but those with experience in a 
Government Department or commercial organisation may 
apply. Salary will be between £1,500 and £2,000, 
depending upon experience. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 

Chief Accountant, who will be responsible to the 
Assistant General Manager (Administration) for the 
operation and supervision of the Corporation's accounts 
and advising him on the financial policy of organisations 
in which the Corporation has an interest. Applicants must 
be members of a recognised Institute of Chartered 
Accountants or members of the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants, and have had at least six 
years' experience in commercial accounting. There is no 
minimum age and the post will carry a basic salary of 
£2,500 per annum. 

OTHER CONDITIONS 

In the case of overseas officers on contract, an induce¬ 
ment addition of £750 per annum will be paid. 

A contract gratuity at a rate of 10 per cent of the 
annual basic salary is payable on completion of a satis¬ 
factory tour of service. 

Contract officers will be engaged for a minimum of two 
tours of not less than fifteen months each. 

Leave will be granted at the rate of 3 days for each 
completed month of service. Officers will be entitled to 
free transport between Kaduna and their place of domicile 
at the beginning and the end of each tour. (For overseas 
officers economy air passages will be provided.) In the 
case of a married person a similar privilege will be granted 
for a wife. Where an officer has children under 18 years 
of age one additional return passage will be provided each 
tour. 

Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from:— 

The Secretary, 

N. N. D. C.. 

P. O. Box 151, 

Kaduna, Nigeria. 

They should be completed and retujned to that address 
by 31st March, 1967. 
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0.3 INVESTMENT BANK require* analvst 
a,ic<J 22-25 tor London office Responsibilities 
Imolie leABOich and editing studies on U K 
and European companies Picvlnus expei lent t* 
essential. PosL necessitate* some European 
ti.ivel and knowledge linguagn adtaneusfcom 
SitlHiv dependent on expensive twul 
qiunacuUimg. Wttie m Box ‘,’08i 


University of Natal 

B epartmcnt of Economics, 
urban 


Application* ure incited liom suitublv 
ruin Idled piM-.oiiA tin appointment to the 
post* o 1 SI.'NIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER 
AND SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

The salary scales attached to the pouts are: 

st NtoK Lecturer and senior 

RI-SPARCH FELLOW . R4.500 x R160—R4.800 
X 1J.IMI0-R5.7OO (£2.360 x £76 --£2,400 x 
£160—£2.850) per annum. 

LECTURER; R3.000 x R150—R4.800 
(£1.500 x £75—£2,400) per annum. 

in addition an annual vacation bonus of 
up to R300 (£100) la payable subject to 
Government Regulations. 

The commencing salary will be dependent 
on the qualification* and'or experience of 
the successful applicant. However, in the 
cuse of a Lectureship it will not exceed 
R4.650 (£2.J25) hi 1!>«7. 

Further puiticulnis of Hie post and <>t the 
concomitant imienifte. such us timellinu 
expenses on Hist uppolntinent. pension, 
medical aid. staff bursary and housing loan 
schemes long leave conditions, etc . are 
obtainable Horn the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (liranch Office). 
Mas I but mm h House, Fall Mall, Ijoudou. S W.l. 

Appllf-ittons. on the prescribed form, close 
In s.iuth Afrlcu and London on 
frluuarp 25, l'J 67. 


Uganda College of 
Commerce, Kampala 

Applications are Invited tor the post if 
rftiNCfPAL to be lespun.-dble to the 
M’/nstei ul Education and the Bi>aid of 
Governms Iot the oveiall udmlnlHtrutlon <it 
this mainly residential College which is in 
be developed as one of the iiiam Institution* 
lot commeiclal education In UKanda 'llie 
College Is at present concent iatlnv on GCE 
Advanced level work routses In shorlliand i 
tvping and tor the oveiseus ordinary ceitdhute 
In business studies, with rome teaching at 
tlte early stages of couises leading to 
professional examinations The Principal 
will be responsible Co» che planning and 
HKumRation of an impending fuithci siuge 
in development to provide lor some :H>o 
students pursuing courses In accountancy, 
economics, business .dudteR, etc 
Candidates, who should bn nationals ol the 
United Kingdom or RepublU of Ireland, 
should have good professional qualUuuttcus 
In any relevant, commeiclal subieet and 
substantial arid vailed expei lance ot 
administration In commercial education 
preferably including residential Institutions. 

The appointment will be otlcied on 
contract for one tour ot 21-27 month* In the 
Hist Instance. .Salary In range £j.750-£4.000 

P a plus resettlement giant of 25 oei m'nt 
i»*e passages, education allowance* furnished 
housing at niodeiate rental. 

Further Information and appllcunnn hums 
from Secretary. The Council foi Ttclmlc.il 
Education and Training foi Overw?»* 

Countries. Eland House. Stag Place London. 

8.W.l. Please quote TET UOC/12M> 

Closlnp date for receipt of applications 
February 6. 1967 


For further appointments 
see pages 89 and 
170 to 173. 



name 




University courses in 
economics are offered 
to graduates, whatever 
their subject, on joining 
the Government 
Economic Service 
as a Cadet 


You can apply to join as a Cadet Economist if you are under 27 
and possess a degree (preferably with 1st or 2nd class honours), 
or hope to obtain one this year. 

What would follow? 

■ You will be sent on a University course in economics, which will 
last one or two years, depending on the economic content of 
the degree you have already. 

■ You will get an allowance of £789 a year (more in London), 
with university fees paid and a book allowance. 

■ You will, on successfully finishing your course, become an 
Economic Assistant in the Government Economic Service 
(salary £996-£1,659). Promotion prospects are good — to 
Economic Adviser (£2,335-£3,192), and to Senior Economic 
Adviser (£3 l 585-£4,585). 

Send for application form and details to; 

Tho Secretary, The Civil Service Commission, 8avile Row. 
LoqMpt^W.I' quoting reference $597j §7H . 

ClMf 'date for return of completed application forme 
til^tffrtuary, 1967. 


ft 


Application* arc invited lor career appointment* in live Office of the 
Commonwealth Amur* and lusuiancc Commissioner ol then Department 
ot the Treasury. Canberra 

The respon*-lulltie* ol the office include a wide range of Actuarial matters 
affecting tile t orinnonwealih Superannuation Fund and the Defence Forces 
Retirement Renews I und and other Pension Funds a* well a* matters 
arising under (he National Wealth I cgislaimn. Actuarial services arc 
also provided lor the Government ol the State ot Tasmania jnd Australian 
Territories 

The ranye ot Actuarial work in the Office is increasing THpidlv and there 
i* scope for consideration ol u vanciv of Actuarial problems and for 
preparinc advice on important financial matters with an Actuarial content. 
The openings now available represent career appointments m an Office 
uhicli h.r expanded considerably m recent years und in which new and 
elialluicni): tasks jre constumlv emerying 

S VLAit> : Within the ranee 'W,500 to Ml 000 according to experience. 

QUALIFK ATIONS s Fellow o| the Institute of Actuaries (London) or 
the Faculty ot Actuaries (Fdinbuigh). 

Additional information may be obtained from: 

The Public Service Board Representative, 

Office of the High Commissions for Austiaha, 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 


The Secretary. Department of the Treasury, 
Canberra , Australia. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


■ Universi ty of Surrey 
1 Postal aduutc Studies in 
Into national Lcononius 

4pplicidions iih* invited fmm candidate* 
with it tiood deine* m l ipnomks lot admi«sioti 
ro posiauuluute 4-udi»*!i in liiteiiiHiUm.il 

• i Lontmiti' 1 

Candidates ninj emol for a Postgincluuie 
, Diploma course lasting one academic vchi; 

an M Sc ninv be obtained aRci one cnlendui 
, 'ear The eouixe* nre intended foi students 
i Wishing to entei government department* 

A:-, economist.*, international oigxnlsarlons, 

; Indus tiles selling in overseas markets oi tu 
; undeitake fuithei research 

Applications aic ul-o Invited fiom 
! candidate,* wlshltip to enrol for the research 
I degiees of M Phil cn Ph D 
! Knquliles should be addrexMvj to The 
i Academic Registrar. Umvei.at* of Suirev, 

I Biitteioeu Ftok Road London a W II 

: Study at Home 

3uce«ssful tuition foi O C.E " O ” and " A ” 
(all Board*) London Umv . B Se Econ., B A., 
BSc., LLB. also Diplomas, Certificate*, Bai. 
Banker*. Secretarial. Statistical, and other 
Piofosslonul Exams Prospectus free from 
E W Sliaw Fletcliei CB.B.LLD. Dept. P.17. 

j Wolaey Hall, Oxford <em. umi 
! University of Essex 

I Department of Economics — 

I Mastership Scheme of Study 

i Applications are Invited from graduate* for 
1 admission to u one-yenr Scheme of Study m j 
i Economics leading to the award of the 
I Degree of M.A., and beginning In October. j 
i 1967 Further delnlls und application lorms ! 
I may be obtained ftom the Registrar. University 
| of Esnex. Wivcnhoe Park. Colchester, Easex 

! The University of Sheffield 

; DI'iPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Postgraduate Diploma in 
Business Studies 

Applications are now invited for places on 
the Postgraduate Diploma In Busmen* Studies 
Coui *e in session 1 £>67-68. from graduates 
and professionally quail Bed accountants and 
engineerk who may not have a degree. 

Tlie subleeU of the diploma are 
Managerial Economics. Marketing, Accounting, 
Capital Budgeting aud Finance, OperatlonaJ 
Research Techniques and Business Statistics. 

The diploma l» recoanised by the Science 
Research Council im tue award of the 
Council'* Advanced Course Studentship* 
Further details- and upplicuilon form* m*y 
be obtained from Dr M Howe Department 
of Business Studiee. The University, 

Sliellleld 10 


j University of Essex 

; Department oj Sociology—Mastersh • p 
< Scheme of Study 

Applications ate invited fiom gmduufp.s fut 
, admission to » nne-vuar Scheme ol Stuch .n 
I .Sociology leading to the jwuid of I lie 
Degiee of M A . and beslnnlntt in October, 
1UC7 Tlu* course include.* instruction In 
| lusenrch methodology and n research pmiect. 

Further detull.s and application forms inav 
| be obtained Horn The Registrar. Unlveisi'ty 
ot Essex, Wivenhoc Park, Colchesici. Essex. 

Home Study Tuition 
; BSc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and othei external degrees of the University 
ot London. Al*o Accountancy, Secretat.valup, 
Law. Costing, Banking. Insurance, 

Marketing, O.C.E.. and many non-exam ) 
couises in busiue** subject* including the 
Stockbiokers’ and Stock,tobbera’ course 
Wrtte today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept, 09/2), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E.C.4- City GB74. (Founded 1910 > 

University of Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND 
EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

: Postgraduate Studies ih Economic 
Planning and Soviet Economics 

Course* are offered In the saarton 1967-68 
leading to the degree of Maxtor of Social 
Sciences, or. In approved eases, to the 
degree of Ph D. Trie field* of study In 
which the Centre sfteelallses at present 
Include: 

(1) Economic planning and the computeri 

(2) Soviet economic organisation and 
policy, including the theory of the Soviet 
Urm, 

(3) Econometric studies of the Soviet 
economy; 

(4) Science, government and Industry In 
the U&S.R. 

Application* wlU now be considered from 
student* graduating In 1967 In economics 
or mathematics, candidate* must be willing 
to learn Russian or another EaBt European 
language. The minimum standard of entry 
Li normally a good second-class honour* 
degree. 

Enquiries, including an indication of 
research interests and qualiAc&tlons. should 
be addressed by March 1. 1967, at the 
latest, to: 

The Acting Director. 

Centre for Russian and East European 
Studies, 

The University of Birmingham, 

PO Boh 363. 

Birmingham 15. 
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CONFERENCE 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

FOR THE EXECUTIVE 

rvnri A one day cont'crcnce will Lv held on Tuesday, 

Li 11 ILIjIF February 7, 1967. 

rmirrr SpciLcis will include : 

UlLLLllb K. ('. Tomlinson, Director of Openuionul 

Research 

W ? A. B. Thomas Head of Operational 

Research S.T.C. 

ri / iii ni Ar<« Dr. A Mercer, Senior Lectorer |n O.R. at 

riiUlilOLOGY lhc University of Lancaster. 

Application toims and full particuljAis m;iy be 
obtained at once Irom the Academic Rcgistiur. 
Queensway, Fnticld, Enfield College of Technology, Queensway, 
Middlesex. Enfield. Middlesex. Telephone : HOVVard 1126. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


COINS AND MEDALS. EUlOpC’ 1 , largest 
dealt is bui collections and choice nieces, j 
Cui aloiiiif n| Fliitlhh Coins, Standard 25'!.. ; 

Coii'-’.H 1 ID, Dd B. A SKABY LTD., Room 74, 1 
5'J-flj Uhvi i J oitlnnd Sheet. London, W.l 
LAN lum K,77 ! 


agfi®* 


Dear Mr MCClary, 


My husband said that Coin- 
Laundrlss vert a washout, but I 
don’t believe a word he says 
since he oaught alld mixBJBota- 
sis at some olub. So 1 went to ^ 
your Coin-L&undry in Finohley 
goad and was delighted with ths 
wash-and-dry and the exoellent 
dry-cleaning. 

I told ny husband about it 
and we oaloulatcd that the 
prof It -from- capital-employed 
ratio would keep inflation at 
bay and the wolf from tho door 

Please send details of the 
"know how" you provide to 
enablo ruined stockbrokers to 
face life with fresh hope. 

Sincerely yours. 


Sill 
MOST 
OKS 


Diplomatic Bag 




Joan Do* (Mrs) 

*Nofe: M c Clary Coln-Laundrlea or* 
operating very profitably for a wide 
range of people from ex-acrobats, 
grocers and dry-salters, to account¬ 
ants and stockbrokers, so no-one need 
feel out of place. Write or ‘phone 

General Steel Wares (U.K.) Ltd., 
Welham Green, Hatfield, Herts. 
Tel: Hatfield 5431/7. 


A ij> UI 1 .II 1 CHI, cunlMmu.i I, I .inilun .ulJ cs,s 
aj'I) ->oui null lui-i.titled du’h i.nvulit)f in 
ili> u Jikl B Hi li Mnn(,ni,,vks Ltd r^i ItUn 
■ .Mi. .i ic'.puii ildo uitiii -le .-o\ no Im 
pi; iiiuhI and i ommeicul um? Hubsti iptiun- 
2s, to 0' |vi iM'ik Dei ml , tioin 
; BGM/MuNU, London, W.l. 

For further announcements 
see pages 89 and 170 to 
172. _ 

F\RM HOI IDAYN riC7 Guide tnypiln* 

Hii 1 . .li - D "it l.iiin K. C*»un'n finest 
Houito.” Pull Ooftrd fiom i6 Ml '\cek. 
Bond 4i od. i-ARM GUIDCS LTD 10 HTGII 
STREET, fAl(n.EY 

YOUNG PARTIES Unique r veil in-' hulltiut s 
(] K and l-.ninpi foi ilndei IDs vulll 
'.thLMi'uic V;»iit t-i ,.ud TUN Siiildki 
s:i«jil.» W.tin Ski-in-: Pi*ny 

'iMick.ui C.inoem* . C.a.ni . . 

Cm, 1114 . . Duu li Il,i i "P Torn AImi 

e|),i - ’ e pi o-’i alnuiL’ loi ILINAGl'KB 12-14 
and 15-18 ape Ktnuph All details and 
illu^i i it'ed biodniip from PGI, HOLIDAY.’-- 
IJ«P' (.9. Adveniuie House, ROSS-ON-Wrf. 
llf-n ImcMniu 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

Saudi Arabian Technical Officer 
Cadets 

Accommodation as paying guests needed by Saudi Arabian 
Technical Officer Cadets aged 18 to 24 studying at local Technical 
Colleges in the following areas :— 

Kingston Twickenham 

Weybridge WiUesden 

Wimbledon Ealing 

Harrow Croydon 

Battersea Enfield 

Hendon Slongh 

Isle worth Guildford 

These Officer Cadets, who arc studying engineering, physics 
and mathematics, desire to live in a friendly family atmosphere 
Where converjnrftm is appreciated. Good terms. 

Write or telephone to the Senior Consultant, HTS Management 
Consultants Limited, Grove House, London Road, Isleworrh, 
Middx. Tel. : Isle worth 2334. 


Treasure... 4 . jyj 
from ^tlaife^D 


f . :■ -, m- 






izrmm m 


r Scotch Vm ^ 


■ . - H 

1 : 


Perth 


Five generations of Gloag family experience in the ways of 
whisky blending have culminated in a Scotch Whisky of truly 
rare distinction. Prized by connoisseurs, the famous Grouse 
brand Whisky is best sampled neat. Should you experience 
difficulty about supplies, please write to usat the address below. 

THE FAMOUS 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHISKY 

MA'ITULW GLOAG &. SON LTD.. PLiRTII, SCOTLAND ■ EbTABLlSllLD idoe 



Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 1 As. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E). 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 tines) 

Copit! tl the Index ore milaMi Hi, Irom Tho II It,.James'! st„ SV 1 . 
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One of the many ways 
we serve our clients is 

to provide them with up-to-date (acts and figures, informed 
forecasts, marketing data ... in short, a kium Ifflgruble ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spcccnun of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities in Japan, 

We believe you would be hard put to find another hunk with 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and finanri.il 
Scene in Japan, Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here. 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and reuuirements with 
you. In confidence, of course. 

♦ SUMITOMO BANK 

tfeud 0%f: Ounka. Japan 

177 branches 111 key tUies throughout Jupim London Branch: HucklcrsLuiy House, 
J Queen Victoria St . London. K C 4 Other Ovoraena Branches: New York. Ilnng 
Kong, Karachi Affilintril banks: The Sumitomo Hunk of California. S.m I i.iih.mco, 
I.os Angeles.Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Jose, Gardena, Oakland. Banco Sumitomo 
Hr a* Metro, S.A., Sao i’aulo. Mercado. 




ST 




Assets exc 





for 

the 

wise 

Investor 

and Million Pounds 


AX 


PETY 

jkMOclahon 

|£tiire London A Provinces 


A name 
means 
a lot to 
a Japanese 
businessman 





A 

THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LT 


London Branch 

7, Bfrchin Lane, 
London E.C. 3, 
England 


Phone; MIN 9096/9 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 



...a name that has earned the confidence of busi¬ 
nessmen in every area of the Japanese economy. 
If your banker is already working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business acijyity in Japan. 


Businessmen: A*k your bank lo ronlarl Mitsubishi, or write dueuiy for 
infonnalion comcrnniK youi business in Japan. 

Bankers: Wiile for, detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help 

SCIve >ou and >Olir clients. 




*4* mm MaMOMChl. Tokyo, hm AMtttl) WNKMt.TSUBtSHI fttrstat 
, whew: Now York, loiA»f*<*r London tyrt« M Od>«t Nnks ltcattd srwffd tAi WlL 





130 branches throughout Japan 

Head Office: 21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashfku, Osaka, Japan 

Cable Add: OAIBANK Tel: 271-1221 Telex: OS 3284 
London Branch: 79 Blehopsgate, London, E.C.2., England 
, Cable Add: LONOAIWA^Tol: LONdon Wall 1852/4 Telex: LN21979 

New York Agency: 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 10006 

Cable Add; NEWDAIWA Tel: 344-5020 Telex: 222246 


WHO INSURES 
WITH THE 
ROYAL 
EXCHANGE ? 

Few Companies can carry the entire financial loss 
of misfortune. Beside such risks as fire, 
burglary, goods in transit, eto., there are many 
other aspects for business insurance. Loss of 
profits, staff pension schemes, specialised equip¬ 
ment and so on. Every technical advance, in fact, 
brings new insurance needs. To meet these needs 
of business, large or small, the Companies 
within the Royal Exchange Group have speci¬ 
alists to advise on the policy plan necessary for 
overall protection . • • 

you’ll find real security with 

THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE 
sdgfe GROUP 

(nfJJfllSEj Royal Exchange Assurance Group 

rrltiniiiiTn Royal Exchange London E.C.& 


... the name‘Coseley 'Is 
synonymous with tough, 
speedily erected and 
competitively priced 
prefabricated Industrial 
buildings... on any scale., 
anywhere 

DRAMA IN A COSELEY BUILDING I vdS 

A Coseley steal framed building in solid joist construction 

accommodates the new .rehearsal studio for the Royal 

Shaktfpf,re Theatre it Stretford, The exterior is sheeted 

m gleaming aluoiinium whilst the fully lined mtetior 

presents a clean and funcljpnt 1 appearance. Acoustic 

properties are excellent and t number 9f special 

features have been incorporated Including 

mezzanine gallery with hoisting beam 

and hatch for easy handling of ward- 

robe items and properties. Length 

60 ft. Spin 40 ft. Eaves at 15 ft. 

The layout wet planned by 

Messrs.'Yorke, Harper 6 dfv\^vSIS™\\\\jM^\V^JMi^ 
Harvey, Architects, 
consultation 
with Coseley 

designers. ^C\vW Latticed steel 

A\\^^KV\VjdmU\vilW er solid Joist 

. from M It, te 

' " 110 '<• 

heights up ee 

—^ Any lenrth. Any combination 
of standard spans. Wide rango pf 
sheeting and lining materials, doors, 
windows, roof lights, ate., or for oreccion with 
wjgr ardiitocudeaignad olevaiions in traditional or 
w^r . 'modars manorial*. 

^ llluitrottd technical brochure $ho\*s design, for factor >*t, ware- 

houses, plant dapots and many other applieotiont. 

Available from 

, COSELEY BUILDINGS LTD. 

1 LANESFIELD. WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND Telephone" 
l BILSTON 43101 HO litiei) London Office Ssrkvtlle hou^e. 
40 Piccadilly, London, W.i, Telephone. KEG£NT 
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Test sailing 210,000 tons- 
the largest ship in the world I 

Until we finish the three 
that weigh 276,000 tons each. 

When we formally delivered the IDEMITSU MARU on 
December 7, 1966, we felt a faint nostalgia for the 151,000 
dwt TOKYO MARU. Her fame as "biggest ship afloat" j 
lasted a little over a year. And, at the rate we build at IHI, 
the new queen's reign will not be much longer. 

Autumn '68 is the time when we turn over to National 
Bulk Carriers the first of three 276,000 dwt tankers. 

Fast and economical is the way we build at IHI. Fast.be- 
cause we combine block construction with one-side welding 
and other new, IHI-developed shipbuilding techniques. 
Economical, because our 200,000 dwt capacity building j 
dock sends ton-mile cargo costs scooting down—50%, for ; 
instance, when you compare a 200,000-ton tanker with 
one of 50,000 tons. 

We don't stop at shipbuilding. IHI is equipped to lick any 
heavy equipment problem that can possibly come up In 
today's industry. If you have a big job coming up, think 
about us. Send for illustrated booklets on your particular 
line. Consult with one of our experts. The list below will give 
you a partial Idea of IHI activities. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power 
Plants, Chemical Plant Equipment, Cement Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines, 
Compressors, Blowers, Agricultural Machinery, Atomic Power Equipment, Land 
and Marine Engines 

mi 

lfthlkawa|lfna-Harlmf WNiVy Industries Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Jopon 

CabU Addtftis: IHlCO TOKYO Telex. TK 2232 
London Qfflce: 69/70 Mark London E.C. 3 Cable Address: IHlCO LONDONEC 3 

New York, San Francisco. Mex.co City, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Parr„, (Lie. Duesseldotf. Johannesburg, 
Karachi* Now DcIIp, Calcutta, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kohl', Taipei, Manila 

Uzlstered as a NewsDaner. Authorised as Second Class Mail Post Office Deot . Ottawa 


Northampton 
Town & County 
Building Society 
and 

Leicestershire 
Building Society 
have united 
to form 



^ r a 


ANGLIA 

— The Nation-wide Building Society —j 

ANGLIA PAYS 

4i%NET 

on Share Accounts 

— MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION —J 

Hoad Office: 85 ABINBTON STREET, NORTHAMPTON. Tel: 34800 
Regional Head Office: THE BOROUGH, HINCKLEY, LEICS. Tel : 3895 
City Offices:— 

LONDON: Queens House,28 Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel: CHA 8392 
BIRMINGHAM: 19 Bennetts Hill. Tel: MID 1635 
MANCHESTER: 86 Cross Sfreet. Tel: Deansgate 2870 

ASSETS EXCEED £125,000,000 

Shares and Deposits in this Society are Trustas In/jrtmrits 

Printed In Fnirlnnd bv 8t. Clement* Press Ltd . London. E.C 4. PuMl&hed by The Economist 


Gross yield 

£ 7 . 4 . 8 % 

If you pay 
Income Tax at 
standard rata 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1966-67 BRITISH FUNDS 


High Low 
9835 3 2 95" jj 

101 11 98*2 
87', 4 84' 2 

99" ,4 99 

825 U 76’,* 


99’, 975, 

94*, 83 U 

565, 50’. 

865, 7515,, 

53’, 485, 

39', 341, 


Prka, Price, 
Jan. Jan. 

4, II, 

1967 1967 


Saving Bonds 1* 2 % 1964-67 

Exchequer 6' 2 % 1969 

Savings Bonds 3% 1960*70 

Exchequer 65,% 1971 

British Electric 3% 1968-73 

Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 

British Electric 3'i% 1976-79 

British Transport 3% 1978-88 

Funding 4% 1960-90 

Treasury 6*4% 1995-98 

Funding 6% 1993 

British Gas 3% 1990-95 

Treasury 5'i% 2006-12 

War Loan l\% after 1952 
Consols 24% 


Gross Red. 
Yield, 

Jan. II, 
1967 


6 17 8 

7 2 0f 
6 16 4 
6 13 Ilf 
6 IS 51 
6 14 If 
6 13 01 

5 0 51 

6 J7 71 
6 16 10 
6 10 9f 
6 15 101 
6 15 4 f 
6 12 10 / 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Australia 5*4% 

Belgium Kingdom 5'i% 

Cie* Fhmcahe Petroles 6% 
Continental Oil 6 J »% 

Cyanamid International 5 j a% 
Denmark, Mortgage Bank 6’i% 
Ericsson Telefon 6V/, 
Gotaverken A/B 6% 

Coat A Steel Community 6'a% 
Japan. Government 5 ? j% 
Mexico 6 *,% 

New Zealand 7%. 

Norway, Kingdom 5*r% 

Philips International 6*4% 


irtuial 5*4% 
-ansalplne rftiai 


Indicated 
Market 
January M 

95- 96 
97U-98V 
96» r 97» 4 
IOI'«-JOI5, 

96- 96*4 
101-102 
101-102 
95'4-96 
97*4-98 
93*4-94* 4 
93'2-94*2 
103-104 
90'a-91*4 

103'j-I04*4 

SW* 


The Economiat-Extel 

Indicator 



Prices, 1966/67 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield, 

(1953-100) 

1966-67 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Jan. II, 
1967 

on 

week 

\rr 

Jan. 4 

383-7 

383*4 

?•« 

marked 

8.675 

18/9 

14/6 

ProvkL Clothg. 

Fr.^RtiiDS 


5-0 

.. 5 

315*5 

388*2 

5*54 

8,738 

14075 

11,275 

Societe Generate 

4*8 

.. 6 

388*8 

368 $ 

5*54 

8,983 

51/9 

42/6 

Union Discount 

48/6 

+2/- 

5*1 

.. 9 

387*3 

385*3 

5*58 

10,924 

20/3 

16/3 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 

19/Hj 

+7' 2 d 

5-2 

10 

11 

384*8 

384-6 

385-0 

386*3 

5*59 

5*57 

9,235 

8,396 


Brewerlea, Etc. 



445-8 (July I, 1966) 

352-5 (November 8. 1966) 


1966/67 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 


Stocks 

Jan. II, 

on 

Low 


1967 

weak 


Banka 



223 

Algemelne Bk. 


->4 

42*7 

Amsterdam* Rott. 

rl.52-5 

+ 1*0 

44/7*2 

Auit. A N.Z. Bk. 

49/3 

-3d 

3000 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3005 

-10 

44', 

B. of America 

$55', 

+ 3 a 

62/6 

B. of Ireland 

63/9 


£20*1, 

B. of Montreal 

£21’, 

+'i 

38/6 

B. of N.S. Wales 

42/6 

-9d 

62/- 

B. of Scotland 

63/9 

... 

2450 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2560 

-30 

200 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.ipO 

-2*2 

56/3 

Barclays 

57/9 

r\b 

39/- 

28/3 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

40/3 . 4 
30/6 f 

—3d 

£20’, 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£23>i« 

-'it 

48/6 

Chartered Bank 

52/9 

—3d 

46*4 

Chase Manhattan 

$6$4 

+23 4 

321 

Commerzbank 

%3W 

-3 

1880 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2000 +25 

483 

Creditanstalt 

%498 


190 

Deutsche Bank 

6.2^ 

-1*5 

171 

Drasdner Bank 

D.I82 

-2 


First Nat. City 
Hambros 
Hill, Samuel 
Hongk’g. A Sh. 
Kleinwort Ben. 
Kredietbank 
Lloyds 
Martins 
Mediobanca 
Mercury Sea. 
Midland 
Montague Trust 
Nat. A Grmdlays 
Nat Auitra. 

Nat. Com. Scot. 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Scotld. 
Schroder* 
Standard Bank 
Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Westminster ‘B’ 

Insurance 

Allianz Versich. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equit. A Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal A General 
Northn. A Empl. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential ’A’ 
Royal 

Royal Exchange 
Sun Alliance 
Taisho Mar. A F. 
Tokio Marine 
Vehic. A Gen. 
Zurich Irta. 


$56*4 +1*2 

?0/- -l' 2 d 

*/- 

Fr.6.4425 -45 
46/6 -1/7*2 

17/3 — 4'jd 

L.75,000 -10 


Fr.S.I925 +45 
Fr.S.2465 +5 
62/3 -1/9 


L. 101,990 -260 
45/9 -1/6 

57/3 +1/^ 

93/9 -5/- 

52/- - r/9 

29/9 -1/3 

27/9 -1/6 

£5'„ —*14' 

49/3 —60 

£5>, 

38/- -1/6 

36/10*2 -l/Hj 
71/3 -3d 

47/- +6d 

Y.II3 -3 

Y.I45 -7 

20/3 

Fr.S.3725 ... 


Hi"* lil 


18/1*1 13/7*2 


Other Pinenclel 
Bowmsker 10/Hi* ... 

C. da Sues Fr.352 -10 

Credit Fonder Fr.448 +6 

Charhse. Grp. 45/6 +3d 

«&$*& 

Nat NedHandn. %535 +48 


31/9 21/3 

24/10*2 17/6 
10/7*2 7/- 

65 42 

I9/I0'i 9/9 
41/3 29/6 

14/6*1 10/- 

S3/I0»2 33/- 
23/J 14/3 

6H4 36*4 

36/6 23/9 

14/5*4 7/6 


Allied Breweries l4/7*i +6d 

Bass., Mitch. A B. l4/7*i +3d 

Bots N.V. R.I7o +1-5 

Charrngtn. Utd. 13/3 

Courage. B. A S. 21/3* —4*id 

Distillers 18/9* 

Distill. Seagrams $3x5, +1% 

Guinness 18/4*2* +4*id 

Heineken %4I8' 2 + 10*1 

IDV 12/9 —l*2fl 

Nat Distillers $39 -* 4 

Scottish A Newc. 59/- +9d 

Showering! 25/3 4- 1 /6 

Sth. Africaner. 56/9 +1/3 

Truman,Hanbry. 23/3* —3d 

Watney, Mann 14/6 —Had 

Whitbread‘A' 13/4*2 +H 2 d 

Building A Building Materials 
Assoc. Portland 51/- —6d 

BPB Industries 19/6 +3d 

Cementation 7/4V 

CimentsLafarge Fr.2f4-5 -3-5 

Cimiterfes Brlq. Fr.B.2010 —30 

R. Cosuin 17/1*2 +4'id 

CrittalUHope 4/7*2 + Hid 

Eng. China Clays 23/9 — IA 

Int. Paints 13/6 +7*id 

Italcementi L. 15,645 —205 

|. Laing 'A* 19/6 -9d 

London Brick 18/- + l'id 

Marley Tile 18/10*2 + I/Hl 

Red land Hldgs. 16/9 -+1 <^d 

Rugby Portland 15/4*2 — I 'id 

Tarmac 31/- -9d 

Taylor Woodrow 22/6 —3d 

Veneata li/6 -6d 

G. Wimpey 30/9 +9d 

Catering, Hotel*, Etc. 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 25/4»i —1/7*2 

A.T.V. *A’ 19/3* +1'id 

Buttin'* 7/9*4 — *4® 

CBS $64 +4 

Fortes W 12/3 +3d 

Granada 'A’ 33/1*2 +4'id 

Grand Metrop. M/6 —3a 

Lyons *A’ 47/- -2/7* 2 

Mecca'A* 16/6 +3d 

RCA $45' 4 +»4 

Rank Organ. 28/- - 6d 

Trust Houses 9/6 —Had 


Chemical* 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cynamid. 
Badtsche Anllin 
Bayer 

Borax Defd. 
CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Edison 

Fisons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

La port* Inda. 
Monsanto 
Montecatini 
Rhone Poulenc 
St Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 


Coal A Steel 

AcierietUigwy. Fr.93-2 +0-2 

Arbed Fr.B.2060 +10 


Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Cotviliea 
Corned 
Dorman Long 


$A6<58 +0-4 
31/7*2* +4*od 


L. 1595 -24 

I 6 /H 2 +Hid 
$30*4 +*, 

D.I77 -7 3 

D.H7-2U ... 
19/7*2 +4*id 

Fr.S.6300 -25 
$65*, +5*, 

$154*2 +4*i 

L.2.714 -23 

33/9 —9d 

$22*4 +2», 

D.I9I-4 -41 
Fr.S.62,100—400 
37/1*2 +I/H2 

20/4*2 +9d 


Fr.142-1 -40 


Price*, 1966/67 Ordinary 
Stock* 

High Low 

164 M4 Gelaenklrchener 

33*4 1$ Grangeabfrg 

151 83 Hoescfc 

480 264 K. Ni Hoogoven* 

186*1 97*} Maaneamanh 

168 85*, Rheinacahl 

22/10*1 I7/I>i Sooth Durham 

25/3 l8/4*i Steel Co. Wales 

33/7*2 25/- Stewarts A U. 

31/6 23/7»i LS**"”**" 

177 105*, ThyssanHuett* 

8/9 4/9 Union Steal S.A 

55U 35*4 U.S. Steel 

33/3 24/1*2 United Steel 

MS 71 Usinor 


Change Yield* 
on |tn. j 

week II , 


. 7(2*25 Hnsidar 


Stock Prlcei and Yields eompNad with Kelp front Messrs. Vickers da Costa A Co.1 Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith: Yamachi Securities 
brackets b on forecast dividend. *Ek dividend. | Ex capitalisation. f Ex .rights. t Ex all. If) Rat yield, (ft) After Zambian tax. 
reduced or p ast e d . f The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8s. 3d. in £. 


Electrical A Radio 

ASEA Kr.250 

Am. Tel. A Tel. $55*, 

B. I.C.C 67/3 

Brown Boveri 'A' FrA.1485 

C. S.F, Fr.126'8 

Chloride Electric 14/4*2 
Comstae S48* 4 

Crompton Park. 11/- 
Dacca 78/6 

E.M.I. 26/6 

Electrolux Kr.|20 
Elliott-Auto. 10/8*4 
English Electric 44/- 

L. M. Erkcson 'S’ Kr.216 
Gen. Electric $86'a 
Gen. Electric Co. 46/- 
Gen. Tel, A Elec. $45*4 
Hitachi Y.92 

Hoover 'A’ 33/9 

I.B.M. $394 

I.C.T, M/99 

Int. Tel. A Tel. $77*4 
Machines Bull FrJSI 
Matsushita Y.253 

C. A Parsons 39/6 x 
Philips Lmp. Wks. 71/i® 
Piaster 26/6 

Py* (Cambridge) M/I0*i 
Radio Rentals 22/H, 
Rediffusion M/IO*! 

A Reyrotle 48/9 
Siemens D.I63*7 

Sony Y.586 

Sperry Brand $31 
Thomion-Houst. Fr.94 • 1 
Thorn Electrical 61/6 
Western Union $40’, 
Westinght*. El. $51’, 


Englnoorfng 

24/10*2 19/3*4 Ac row *A’ 24/6 -3d 5-2 

| 23/9 14/7*2 Allied Iron 18/- -9d 6«9 

| 12/9 8/5*4 Auoc. Enginrg. 11/0*4 +2« 4 d 6*8 

174 135 Atlas Copco Kr.156 +1 2-4 

33/10*2 21/6 B.S.A. 24/4* a + l'id 5-3 

38/3 27/9 Babe k. A Wilcox 29/6 -6d 6-8 

38/3 20/4'a John Brown 24/- -6d 9*2 

16/- 11/3 Cohen 600 l3/4»i +l*jd 5*6 

! 35/9 23/3 Covenw Gauge 21/9* ... 7-1 

11/2*4 7/6 Davy Ashmore 9/i0li + Hid 5*6 

16/3*4 II/lO'i DeltaMetal . 13/- -»-d 61 

299*5 193 Demag %2l8ti — 3»a 6*4 

M/3 6/4*2 EdwardsHigh»V. 8/3 -M 4 9 

.27/10*2 19/6 B. EJiiott 23/4*1 +3d 5*0 

20/10*2 14/8*4 Firth Clevaland 15/6 +6d 9*0 

54/7*1 42/- Guest, K. AN. 47/9 ... 5*9 

434 279 Gutenhoffngs. H» %3I6 ... 4*0 

15/ Hi 7/1*2 Head Wrightson 8/3* +4Ud 6 0 

67/6 48/- Alfred Herbert 53/6 + l/« 6*1 

12/8*4 8/6 Inter. Combstn. 9/4 , j 8*0 

384 247 KuJIager'B' Kr.255 +8 4*0 

513 361 M.A.N. %40l +1 4*5 

38/- 16/9 Mather A Platt 41/3 -3d (n) 

51/4*3 26/- Meal Box 41/6 +3d (4*8) 

36/- 15/4*2 Metef Industries 17/- +1/6 (n) 

90 68 Mitsubishi Heavy YJ7 -I 4-6 

56/6 36/6 Morgap Cruoble 45/- +6d 6*7 

227*$ 181 Peqhlney Fr.184-8 -0*2 2*9 


Yamachi Securities Co. : end White, Weld A Co. Yield in 
After Zambian tax. (f) To leaaai date. (n) Interim since 
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I78i 

Ptkv. 1166-7 

Ordinary 

Fries, 

Change 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

Jan. II. 
1967 

on 

week 

26/3 

10/3 

Quslcast 

21/6 

+ I/I4 

47/- 

34/9 

Reno'd Chains 

37/9 

+ 3d 

26/- 

16/9 

Simon Engine. 
Skefko Bsll.-B. 

18/7', 

+ 3d 

4//6 

2//6 

28/7', 

+ 7‘,d 

48/6 

30/- 

Staveley Ind. 

35/3 

4-6d 

7 LK 

\L~ 

John Thompion 

4/6*4 
50/7*, 

+ M 

68/9 

40/- 

Tube Investmts. 

+ 7'id 

32/4*i 

22/- 

Vickers 

27/7* 2 

- 3d 

49/6 

7/6 

Thos. W. Ward 

40/9 

-3d 

•2/2U 

5/9 

Wellman Eng. 

6 / 8*4 

+9J 4 


Jan. 

II 

4 4 

5 6 

6 7 

6*8 

ft 

7 2 
6 1 
11-2 


30/- 

24/3 

W 

45/M, 

A 

S H 

82’e 

64 

44/- 

17 «sa 

3000 

76 

»T’ 

15/3*4 

24/6 

13/41* 

34/8 

l2/7« a 

«» 

12/6 


26/0*4 

10/3 

6/2*4 

r 

«?■ 

!«r 

2 ‘A 

7/10*1 

»- 

10,301 

31/3 

I860 

60*, 

21/0 

26/3 

7/Hj 

M /6 

F 

24/7' 2 


H/9 


M Pharmaceuticals 
Allied Suppliers 32/3 
A*pro-Nicho*« 

Au. Brit. Fooda 
Auoc. Fisheries 
Avon Product* 

Beecham Group 29/4* j 
Bovril 33/6 

Brit. Cocoa B Ch. 37/4*, 
Brit Drug Hses. 19/4*, 
Brook* Bond ’§* 10 / 6*4 
CoIg.-PaJiTiollve $28*» 
CpLSggerM. 

ExpressDn ‘A 
Fitch Lovell 
Geigy 

General Foods 
General Hills. 

Glaxo 
Holm 
Morlick* 

Liebige 


Nat Gannlnf 

Ne«le 

Procter Gambia 
Ranka-Hovi* 
Rockitr 6 Colm. 
Rot* Group 
Schweppes 
Smith's Crisps 
Spiders 
Tata A Lyle 
Unizain 
Unilever 
Unilever N.V 
United Biscuits 


SA.295 

W' 

Fr.S.2430 

572 

561*4 
38/4*, 
532*a 
25/5*4 
11/10*1 
L. 10.650 

Fr.S 3 |920 

fs/i 1 * 

s»,. 

13/0*4 
14/- 
M /6 
27/- 
10 / 10 *,• 
31/7*j 
126/3 
26/6 


+ 3d 

-4*,d 

-l 4 d 

:il!d 

±jfil 1 

-M 

tiro* 

+25 

Vr 

+ ,*2d 

+M 

+ 6 d 

+270 

txt 

+ 3d 
- 3 ad 
+1 *jd 
-3d 
+ 3d 
+ 1/6 
+4*,d 
+ 6d 
+ 1/3 


4t 

4-7 

4- 7 

*,V 

33 

7*1 

\i 

5- 5 

3 5 

4 7 

1 5 

3 I 

2 4 

4 2 

3 7 
6 4 

5 4 

2 3 

6 7 
2 2 
2 8 
6 2 

4 9 

6 7 

5 4 

n 

7 4 

6 4 

3 4 

3 9 

4 9 


14/6 

50 r , 

61 

199 

536 

18/4*2 

35/- 

3003 

24/1*2 

66 

f/F'j 

S7i„ 

42/4*, 

ft 5 

56/- 

35/6 

36*, 

961 


10/1*2 

33*. 

30*4 

150 

375 

14/3 

25/- 

2320 

16/9 . 

39*» 

28/3**i 

42*b * 
32/4 
ill 
105 
44/* 
24/- 
20 
710 


Motors, Aircraft 


British Motor 
Caterpillar 1 ract 
Chrysler 
CUroen 
Dai infer-Ben* 

Dowty Group 
Dunlop Rubber 
Fiat 

Ford (B.O.R ) 

Gen Dynamics 
Gen Mtrs. tUn.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Sldde'ey 38/4*2 
Honda (E.D.R.) 31/3 

Kom^tiu 
Ley I and Motors 
J. Lucas 

Massey Ferr.inon 
Micholln ’B’ 


«/- 

$39*. 

STh 

16/4*2 

27/4 

L.2924 

18/7*2 

$5M t 

30/7*2 

542*4 


Y.l 19 

45/- 

29/10*2 

5C.25»2 

Fr.710 


— *ad 
+ 4*4 
+ '■ 

— 8 


+ 5 
+ 1/3 
-25» 

+ 7‘,d 

+ I *4 

+ I0*jd 

- 2/6 
- I 
- 6 d 
1/9 


8 3 
3 0 
5 4 

3 4 

4 6 

5 5 
5 6 

3 2 

4 6 
I 9 

5 3 
3 2 

6 2 
3 2 
5 0 
5 2 
5 6 

16 


2*5 ' 

138 

Ninan Motor 

Y.206 

-7 

3 6 

147 5 

115 

Peugeot 

Pr.115 

-4 5 

3 9 

4170 

3122 

Pir*Hi 8 pe 

1,370$ 

-124 

2 7 

53/- 

38/3*4 

Ro>i<-Rovr« 

48/I*, 

+ 3d 

4 6 

9/11*4 

V»0*, 

Rooies ntn. 'A' 

5/9 . 

- 1 /- 

2 8 

IS/- 

10/9*4 

Rover 

13/6*4 

- IUd 


19/10', 

10 /- 

Smiths Indinu. 

12 /- 

+ 4',d 

6-6 

5S8 

455 

5r*yr-Dinfer-Pch 

%466 


2 4 

495 

295', 

Volkswagen 

%297 

- 6*4 

6 7 

192 

97 

Volvo 

Kr.106 

+ 4 

3 7 

20 / 10 ', 

13/10*2 

Westland 

IS/?*, 

+ 6 d 

4-8 

U/7*, 

6 / 10 ', 

Wilmot-Breeden 

8/74 

-7*,d 

6 4 



Office Equip., 

Photo, 



130 

85 

Canon Camera 

Y.90 

+2 

3 3 

110 

107 

Eastman Kodak 

8131*4 

+ 2*4 

1 6 

2174 

1108 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr.B.1218 +8 

4 2 

27/- 

18/9 

GostetneT ’A' 

21 /- 

+ 3d 

4 3 

7/7« a 

4/- 

Ilford 

6/9*4 

+7* ,d 


4081 

2791 

Olivetti Priv. 

L3320 

-21 

24 

25/1*1 

18/9 

Oxalid 

20/9 

+ 3d 

5 5 

255*, 

I30 7 g 

Xerox 

8127 

+ 10 *, 

4-4 


60/1 

17/- 

42/4 

56*4 

25/4*, 

41/9 

22/5*4 

45/9 r 

291, 

lv\ 

66 /IO*i 

45/- 

24/3 

52/1 


45 r , 

33/- 

J»A 

26/6 

15/6 

40/5 

30/4*, 

16/3 

31/- 


Fspar A Publishing 
Bowatar Paper 46/9 
British Printing 
Bund Pulp A r. 

Crown Zeller 
Dickinson Robsn. 
Financial News 
Int Publishing 
Lnicmni Gp. ‘A* 
MacMillan 81. P. 
McGraw H.ll 
News of the Wld 
Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith "A* 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


11/6 

37/1 

& 

28/- 

ft 15 ' 1 

21/I0*, 

44/4 « 2 

32/9 

18/- 

34/3 


-I/- 
- Id 

+ «4 

;!/? 

*4 
+ 8 
+ 1 /- 
+2/7*, 
+ 6d 
f/'id 
+2/- 


4 4 

5 4 

3 4 

4 8 

6 4 
4 4 

6 3 
4*1 

i'S 

7 0 
7 7 
5-5 
7 7 
5-0 


34/71, 

64/3 

28/4*2 

19/9 

34/1*, 

13/71, 

21/3 

• 4/- 

625 

44/- 


24/3 

47/I*, 

22/6 

16/7*1 

24/IW, 

& 

31/4 


City^MiePrpv 26/10*, +3d 

C,iyL$nil.Prp./$l/7», -I*,* 

Hammersna'A’ 25/6 +3d 

Land Securities 17/10*, ... 

Lon. Cty. FhoW, 28/4t, +4*,d 

Lon. March. Sect 9/7*» +2'sd 

St Martina 17/1*2* +2*<4 

Sec. Geyent Gdn. 9/9 

5. Oiaimobilaire 1.344 -4 

Stock Cboverin, 36 fV\ +7*,d 


3 6 

5 3 

3 9 

4 3 

6 4 

52 

5 I 

HI? 

ii 


1 Prices, 1966-7 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield, 



Srocks 

Jan. II. 

on 

Jan. 

' High 

Low 


1967 

week 

II 



Airlines B Shipping 



74/1 

9/6 

Angle Norften 

10/9 

+6d 

7> 

21/3 

15/6 

Br u A Comm. 

15/6 


3/6 

6/- 

Cammeii La»«i 

8/1*2 

-’3d 

7 f 

1 >/2*4 

I0/7*, 

Cuhard 

13/7*1 

w i'ad 

7-3 

36/6 

20/6 

Furnev-i Wnhy 

23/6 

- 3d 

8-5 

M/10*, 

8/- 

Harland & Wolf 

8/i'a 

... 


940 

920 

Japan Air Lm» 

Y 930 

... 

3-2 

538 

269 

KLM 

FU 340 


... 

292 

ISO 

Lufthansa 

%I72 

-i 


53/9 

43/- 

Ocean Steamship 

45/6 

+6d 

61 

79'. 

42 

Pan-American 

S58>. 


1 1 

29/- 

20/6 

P. A O. DeW. 

24/9 

+ i',d 

8 1 

23/- 

IV- 

Swan. Hunter 
TWA 

15/3 

-3d 

7-8 

I00 5 . 

53*4 

879*4 

+$». 

13 



Btprei 




569*, 

21/3 

4I0*, 
16/1 *2 

Bijetikorf 

Boots Pure Drug 

%452 

17/4*2 

+ 12 
+ 3d 

3 B 

4 0 

2S/3 

19/M, 

Brit. Home Sts 

20/10*, 

-Id 

4-8 

19/9 

14/6 

British Shoe 

17/4*2 

-3d 

5-7 

25/6 

17/9 

Montague Burtn 
DebenTiamt 

22/-* 

4 1 

36/3 

24/9 

27/6 

+4»,d 

7 9 

365 

235 S 

Galdriet Lafayite 

Fr.26l 

-10 

l \ 

720 

662 

Galonet Precdos 

W 

-7 

3 0 

49/- 

35/- 

Grattan War* 

+ 3d 

J 9 

37*4 

51/6 

26*4 

G. T. A. A P. 

832 

+ 3»* 

4-7 

38/1*2 

GUS 'A' 

40/1 * a 

4 1 

24/6 

14/- 

House of Fraser 

19/- 


7 2 

3990 

2020 

Innovation 

Fr.8.2650 +35 


12/10*, 9/J 

Int. Stores 

9/7*2* 

— 2'id 

5 7 

S60 

460 

Karstadc 

%% 

- 17 

3 6 

573 

365 

Kaufhof 

• II 

3 8 

130 

307 

La Rtnascente 

L.356 

-2 

18 

40/4*2 

30/7*2 

Marks 6 5pencer 

33/3 

+ 4' a d 

4-7 

,39*4 

20'. 

2 79 

Montgomery W 

821 *. 

+ '• 

4 7 

3 56 

Myer Emporium 

8A.3 04 

-0 14 


325 

258 

Neckerman 

%274 

- 4 

5 1 

71/6 

51/6 

O.X. Bazaars 'A' 

sh 6 

+ 3/3 

4 1 

2d3 

178-5 

Prmtempt 

Fr.178'5 

-IS 

2-4 

64*4 

Vii.2 

Sears Roebuck 

$45-». 

+ *'• 

2 6 

12/9 

Tescn Stores 

11/2*4 

— 2* td 

2-8 

33/3 

23/4*2 

United Drapery 

25/6 

l*2d 

5 4 

23/- 

15/7*2 

Wdoiworth 

17/- 

- 3d 

5 9 



Textiles, Clothing 



70 -55 

51 9 

A.K.U. 

FI.51 ■ S 

-0 IS 

6 9 

♦6/- 

2a/- 

Aihton Bros 

26/6 

- 6d 

<r») 

'50*j 

25*4 

Burlington 

$27' a 

- J a 

4 4 

13/7*1 

I8/I0*, 

6/3 

Caltro Printers 

7/3*4 

+10* id 
+ 4*;d 

10 9 

13/- 

Carrington & D. 
Coats, Psns A B. 

14/6 

6 9 

49/- 

30i7*j 

36/3 

+ 1/- 

7-4 

-.1 to*. 

l5/4* 4 

Gourtauid* 

18/1*1 

4 1/- 

6 9 

m/-JJ 4 

8/- 

Eng. Sowing Cot 

9/6 

4 3d 

7 9 

5'/- 

39/6 

Sma Viscose Priv 

41/6 

- 6d 

(3-6) 


37i4 

Stevens, J. P. 

J4V a 

+ ■'• 

5 4 

119 

90 

Tenin 

Y.95 

-2 

6 3 

IS6 

115 

Toyo Rayon 

Y. 116 


5 2 

15/0*4 

»u/l'i 

ViyoUa lot. 

•I/I', 

+ 3d 

6-7 

67/3 

5 6 

West Rid'n.; W 

55/6 

-*/- 

6 6 

20/10', 

*3/4*1 

Wookombai . 

Tobacco 

I3/I0*, 

+ 3d 

10 -a 

79-6 

67/6 

Bru Aims*' Tob 

73/- 

+ 1/- 

55 

7/10*2 

4/1*7 

Carrera B’ 

4/3 

+ l*2d 

10 6 

il '& 

15/1*2 

Gai* after 

17/- 

64/4*2 

+ 1/7*2 

(3*21 

A/3 

60/6 

Impei ill ToIuclu 

+ 3/6 

6 7 

60/- 

47/- 

Rembrandt 

50/- 

+ 1/- 

3 2 



Utiliriea'Baila 




68*. 

5**4 

Canadian Patshc 

8C.5/»4 

+ 1*2 


7Uft 

592 

Onibu 

Y.707 

4 M 

71 

719 

699 

Chn.:oku 

Y.7I9 

+ 9 

6 9 



Con* tdikon 

E.B.E S. 

$3+. +2i. 

Fr.B.llSO +10, 

5 2 

5 5 

I8B6 

14 2 

Inrercom 

Fr a 1488 

- 10 

6-8 

/35 

6dS 

K.«nsai E ec. P 

Y.720 

+ 20 

6 9 

235 

ISO 

Noyik Hydro. 

%I35 

+ 5 

4-0 

470 

3)3 

R W.E 

%38S 

-3*2 

4-2 

115 

90 

Tokyo Gm 

Invest Trust* 

T 115 

5 2 


28/6 

20/4«i 

Alliance Trust 

21/7*2 

+ l'id 
+ I0M 

4-4 

58/1 

43/- 

M/4*, 

B.E.T. ‘A’ D*,d. 

45/1*2 

7 8 

17/6 

British As^ezs 

12/9 

-3d 

4-6 


I Prices, 1966-7 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Chaogt. Yield. 



Stocks 

Jan II, 

on 

Jen. 

High 

Low 


1947 , 

week 

M 

19/6 

37/3 

11/6 

25/3' 

Cable A W’lea* 
Industrial S Geh. 


IL® 
+ — 
1 + 

M 

196 

W9 

Jmerunie 

FI.I60 5 

+05 

5 6 

'30 

195-3 

Robeco 

FI. 193 7 

+ 1-7 

4-8 

184 

163 

Roimco 

FI. 169 9 

+0-4 

0-7 



Mlecellaneoua 




612 

319 

Air L-quide 

Fr 332 

+2 

2 6 

15/- 

tO/7'i 

Allied t.P. 

12/- 

+4*,d 

4-6 

31/4*2 

22/7* 2 

William Baird 

23/- 

8 7 

23/- 

16/7*2 

Bookers 

18/3 

if/f 

9 3 

39/I', 

27/- 

British Match 

30/3 

7-4 

10/2*4 

6/1 '1 

British Oxygen 

7/03.* 

•2/4*a 

+1 *,d 

71 

IS/9 

10/10*, 

7/6 

British Ropes 

6-4 

»/9* 4 

Cope Allman 

8/5*4 

+ 3>4d 

(4-5) 

33/9 

»/- 

De La Rue 

25/- 

-3d 

60 

41/J 

W/3 

Dalgety 

39/4 

+4*,d 

60 

50/6 

42/9 

H»/s Wharf 

44/4 

(5JD 

115/- 

94/- 

Hudson’s Boy 

105/3 

• •• 

3 7 

39/6 


Inchcape 

32/6 

+9d 

6 9 

109 

102/6 

85 

90 

75/- 

59*, 

Cftoh 

Johnson Matthey 
Litton Industries 

Y.I02 

93/-* 

%>. 

+6d 

+ 2*4 

5 9 
4-5 

04 

43 

Minheu M. A M. 

+ 1*4 

l S 

w,. 

•52 

42/3 

. 

Radiation 

Sears‘A’ 

i7/ib»^ 

6 

4 3 

23/10*2 

H/IO*, 

+ 3d 

7-0 

16/10*4 

H/W, 

Sceetley 

12/4*, 

+ l*id 

6-4 

24/3 


Thos, Tilling' 

20/3 

+9d 

5-9 

40/- 

Turnar A Newsll 

29/9* 

XV. 

7 2 

70*. 

46*. 

•S/7'i 

Union Carbide 

$SI 

3 9 

11/9 

United Glass 

6/6 

+4* 2d 

(n) 

‘26/6 

Wilkfnson Swd. 

Oil 

•8/7*i 

7 5 



627 

475 

Anuktlne 

Brie Petrolaum 

Fr.577 

—7 

1 9 

80/6 

57/IO'i 

65/6 

+6d 

6 1 

70/6 

50/6 

Burmah Oil 

55/- 

5 4 

210 

153 5 

Cia. Patroies 

Fr.160 

-f 9 

3 6 

607. 

487, 

Gulf Oil 

559*4 

+ 1*2 

3 7 

Z\ 


Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 

845*, 
Fr.B. 1458 


4 0 

6 2 

£18**32 

£13), 

Royal Dutch 

£15*4 

4 3 a 

4 1 

12/9 

34/3 

Shell Transport 

37/- 

+ 3d 

(n) 

85' 4 

56 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

060*, 

+ 'i 

4 I 

51'. 

42 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

049H 

+ 2*2 

3 1 

04 

59'. 

Scan. Oil N.J. 

$64*. 

+ *'4 

5 1 

82->4 

6 M 4 

Texaco inc. 

$69*2 

+ *4 

3 0 



Gold Minea—Finance 



12 /- 

6 /- 

Ashanti 

• 0/7*2 
88 / 1*1 

+ 3d 

14 1 

115/- 

77/6 

or-siT 

+ 1/6 

7 4 

£22 

£M*. 

Anglo-American 

£16*5,* 

+ J 4 

3 8 

28/6 

19/6 

Charter Cons. 

21 / 10*2 

109/41, 

+ 7*ad 

5 3 

120/3 

100 /- 

83/9 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

+ 2/6 

5-0'- 

127/6 

General Mining 

95/- 

2/6 

7 3 

190/7*1 

136/10*2 J‘burg. Cons. 

175/- 

+ 3/9 

3-7 

115/- 

77/3 

Un«on Corpn. 

•5/- 

+ 1/3 

4 9 



Mi nee A Metals 



46 

25*. 

Alcan Alumm. 

0C.32 

+ 2 »« 

4 2 

65*. 

‘ 16/7*1 

345, 

A mar. Met. Ciim 

$45*4 

+ 2*2 

8/6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 


+ l* 2 d 

24 4 

I06'i 

15/1*2 

iv“- 

Anaconda 

+9 

6 1 

C.A.S/T. 

20/4*, 

+ 9d 

12 J 

£13',. 

£<*",* 

De deers Defd. 

£ 11*2 

0C.9O 

+ 3 a 

4 3 

113 

80 

Faiconbridge 

+ 3'4 


100*4 

74 

Inter. Nickel 

$86 

+ '4 

, . 

16*4 

285, 

Kennecott 

$40*4 

+ 1 ', 

5 0 

1 f/9 

7/j 

Lonrlio 

11 / 10*2 


9 5 

J7/6 

31/- 

Mount Isa 

33/3 

— 6 d 

(2 4) 

13/6 

9/6 

PiiMr Holdings 

10/8*441 

+ 33 4 d 

6 1 

66 

39 ' 2 

29/7*, 

Reynolds Metals 

$52^4 

+ 3*4 

1 7 

41/- 

R.T.Z. 

38/101, 

+ 4*241 

4 5 

■„//6 

27/- 

Rhokana 

31/6 

-3d 

22 2 

115/- 

41/9 

Roan Sel. Trust 

57/- 

+ 1 /~ 

12 4fi 

/ 4/6 

54/6 

Selection Trust 

57/6 

+ 1/6 

5 6 

>11 

450 

Umon Miniere 

Fr.B.542 

+ 30 

3 7 

dV- 

57/6' 

37/6 

Zambia, Ang Am 
PlanCationa, Etc 

44/9 

+9d 

22 1 h 

44/6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

51/- 

+ 2 /- 

15 5 

33/- 

24/- 

Guthrie 

31/7*, 

+ 6 d 

12 2 

3/10*2 

2 / 10*2 

Highlnds. A Low. 

3/6*4 

+ l*id 

117 

2/9 

2 /- 

Plantation Hldgs. 

2/9 

+03jd 

13-4 


Money Market Indicators 

The week saw a further fall In short-term rates 
prompted by the Bundesbank's move and hopes 
(not yet realised) that the Bank of England will 
follow. Bates on three-months Euro-dollar 
deposits and United Kingdom local authority 
loans both cam« down £ percentage point, but 
New York's margin on covered swaps of these 
key instruments was reduced by a narrowing of 
the forward discount on sterling. 

Treaeury Bill Tender* 91-Day 

Amount Average 

(£ mn) Applied race of 


Date of 
Tender 
1*66 
Jan. ; 
1966 
Occ. 


Offered for 
91-Ony 

170 0 


1967 

Ian. 


160 0 
ISO 0 
150 0 
150 0 
ISO 0 
150 0 
ISO 0 
150 0 
160 0 
179 0 
170 0 
170 * 
179*0 


287 9 

344-9 
319 2 
302 2 
283 3 
296 3 
380 9 
274-2 
279 9 
306-3 

si 

392 6 
127-6 


Allotment 
*. d. 
110 5 20 


Tender 
Allotted Issue, 
at Max. Out- 
Rate* standing 


2,390 0 


133 

132 

132 

130 

130 

130 


3 12 
6-97 
3 46 
1-21 

5 40 

6 81 


in 10 20 

131 9-04 
134 6 56 
134 0 51 

132 6-44 
132 I 79 
130 6 57 




40 

15 

It 

22 

21 

52 

22 


4 150*0 301^0 


34 


2,490 0 & 
2,480 0 
2.460 O’ 
2,440 0 
*410 0 
2.390 0 

BS-S . 

2.240 0 
1170-0 

Ifgl, 

2,040 0 
2,050 0 


Key Honey end Arbitrage 
London ; January 11 
Bank Kate: % 

(from 4%. 14/7/66) 7 

Deposit ratea i 
7 days' notice ; 

Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
> Local authorities 
3 months* fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 
Call money: 

Clearing banks’ 
minimum 
Dav-to«day spread 
Market discount rate* 

1 13 months’). 

Treasury bills 6 7 i, 

Bank bills 4 7 iH6* 5 is' 

( Fine trade-bills M*, 

-Eure-doflar dfposits 
7 days'.notice 6 *# 

3 months' 6 J e 


5 

r* 

s’l-6»4 


Bates 


luro-atarlltif deposit* 

(In Pens): % 

2 days' notice 6*4 

3 months' 6>4 

NIW VORK 
Treasury bill*: 

J anuary 4 4-SI 

anuary 11 4-82 

Market paper 1 
Bank billt 5-SO 

Cert*, of deposit 5 - 70 

Sterling. 

Spoaratc 82-79 

Forward discount 
U months’) . ?I 4 cents 

Forward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annual inc. cost > 1 % 

Investment Currency: 
Investment $ 22^ n % preoa. 
Security £ ' 44 c. disc. 


. _ _ 120 10 50 _ 

* On lanyery 6 th. tender* for 91-day bins at £98 7s lOd secured 
34 per cent, higher tenders bpmg effdtted in M. The offer 
for this week was for £150 iniRion 91-day.bilts. 


Covered Arbitrage Margin* 

, Showing the differentials )p rates 01 ) the particular £/$ swots, 
sd justed for the Cost of forward axchangecovar. 

i Last week ' Thk week % 

u ^‘' 1 lwdo "' 

CJSpPTa 



Suppose you worked. in. 

And got some sprey in yotMej^ 
blazes. K&nce the.lption; \/ ,/v 
Suppose yod 

a prospective crjp6sNsr'w#BTO 
hurry. Here's thdiirwnip >■ s;. 
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Letters 


Johnson and Vietnam 

Sir—'* The Man with the Whaam ” (January 
7th) la a piece of political writing that will be 
bant to equal. It is so easy to shout verbal 
' abuse at President Johnson when you are 
* sot President Johnson. Your level-headed 
analysis of his dangerous position over the 
Vietnam problem is more than his critics will 
J ever understand. 

The President is able now to negotiate for 
peace from a position of strength. The 
Vietcong and their North Vietnamese com¬ 
rades believed once that they could win the 
war. But their strategy has slipped back to 
Phase I small-scale guerrilla activity. Even 
if die Americans are not winning, they are 
not losing. 

From this strong-point President Johnson 
has begun to turn on the heat for peace. If 
the bombing is stopped, will the infiltration 
end? The terrors of infiltration are as bad 
as the fears of bombing. But I suppose that 
bombing makes more noise. So it must stop. 
But will North Vietnam respond by keeping 
its word ?—Yours faithfully, Ivan Sassoon 
Calcutta 

* 

Sir —It was no surprise that the American 
press failed to stress the obvious deficiency of 
Mr Brown’s diplomatic effort, its “ built-in ” 
guarantee of failure. When your Foreign 
Secretary appealed to Hanoi and deliberately 
(it would seem) refrained from extending an 
invitation to the National Liberation Front* 
he was perpetuating the fraud on which 
American intervention was based, namely that 
the conflict began as “ aggression” rather 
than as civil war.. It is understandable that 
our own press—even the papers mildly 
critical of our President’s policy—should 
refrain from making this point, but I do not 
see why your discussion (January 7th) failed 
to mention it. The Pope himself was willing 
, recently to provoke the sensitive man from 
Texas by calling the conflict “ civil.”—Yours 
faithfully, Howard N. Meyer 

Rockville Centre , New York 

Company Profitability 

Snt—I feel that your comment (January 7th) 
on “ The Profitability of British and 
American Industry ” does not do the article 
justice. 

Our case for suggesting British shares may 
be cheap relative to American is as follows. 
Over die decade 1955-64 British and 
American companies earned much the same 
' m equity assets (British companies rather less 
jif allowance is made for inflation), but 
• American shares sell roughly twice as high in 
relation., to equity assets. Unless, therefore, 
i the present squeeze, which has depressed 
British profitability well below the 1955-64 
, level, is going to last some considerable time, - 
‘and provided devaluation can be ruled out, 
(British shares are relatively cheap. We might 
have added that for all British investors the 
^substantial dollar premium currently obtain¬ 
ing strengthens,, tlus claim, so does the new 
^.Anglo-American double taxation relief agree- 
jsbent IMhose many investment trusts whose 
unfsjgp income exceeds the nun of their 
intgUEharges and management expenses. 
IjHAy in rebuttal aay tii%twe“jake no. 


itjh , . , , _ f 

account of die fact that shares are valtted-in 
the market on their undetjMR&fl^ 
not on any relation to $etf‘ 
answer is that the relatioii^hhp^Befween 1 assets 
and earnings (for manufacturing ahd djstribUf x 
tion companies as a whole) k dos&y Sftnilai, 
in the two countries, on the evidence of 
1955 - 64 . ; - ' 

You also challenge out claim that the 9.4 
per cent return on net worth after corpora* 
tion tax in 1965 would be reduced to 6.7 per 
cent if allowance were made for income tax 
on dividends (which 1066 dividends will, of 
course, have attracted). You say: “com¬ 
panies don’t pay taxes at. the oQcigl rates:, 
investment allowances’ 4 nd i hoti of other 
factors supervene.” But they have already. 
“ supervened ”: the net-of-corporation-tax 
return is as high as 9.4 per cent Only because 
die corporation tax provision was reduced by 
their supervention. Ip any case, these tax* 
reducing factors do not lighten a company’s 
income tax liability. The only tax they 
relieve it of is corporation tax. 

You further claim that the British return 
on net worth has benefited from a rise in the 
use of long-term debt relative to other sorts 
of capital, a rise which cannot continue 
indefinitely. However, over the 1955-64 
period the long-term debt of British manu¬ 
facturing companies rose only from 12.5 to 
16.6 per cent of net worth. The benefit to 
return on net worth resulting from this rise 
can have been very small and the figure of 
16.6 per cent suggests that British companies 
are not yet, as you say they are, “ well geared 
up.”—Yours faithfully, John Whittaker 
London , WCl 

Opus Dei 

Sir— Had your Spain correspondent con¬ 
tacted the Opus Dei before writing his article 
(January 7th), I would not now be taking up 
space in your columns, and, in passing, a 
British tradition—that of never condemning 
unheard—would have been better respected. 

Monscfior Escriva’s letter to the minister 
of the Falange contained no “ instructions.” 

In a tone which Le Monde (November 20- 
21, 1966) describes as un ton tris sacerdotal 
it asks for a cessation to the campaign against 
Opus Dei by the falangist papers under the 
minister’s control. It was indeed a letter of 
protest, but this is no more a proof of the 
’ “ ascendancy ” of Opus Dei than is the pre¬ 
sent letter addressed to The Economist. 

Opus Dei was not founded to combat any¬ 
thing. Its sole purpose is to help lay people 
deepen their Christian lives in the world. It 
is for them a source of spiritual guidance. As 
for their politics, each one draws inspiration 
where he likes—just as each one manages his 
professional . or social affairs as a free 
individual, and neither receives nor obeys 
directives from “higher up.” Sr Calvo 
Secerns political views therefore are his own. 

Some of your correspondent’s /actual 
errors: 

1. Neither Sr Ullastres nor Sr L6pe2 Road 
were, nor are they now, directors of Opus 
Dei nor members of its “ inner council.” 

2. Sr Marrero, to whose words your corres¬ 
pondent attaches such importance* is not 
a member and ha9 never been one. 

3. Fray Justo Perez’s rectification was not 
due to government pressure. 

4. The University of Navarra did not receive 

the fantastic figure of government aid 
quoted by you*' correspondent, in 1964,0* 
fit any other year. < J 

5. Opus Dd does not control q*: <MTO buai©e« 
firms of any type. Its members maydo 

.. acv and there Ja. nothing surprising .in this. - 


6 .Camino has been described** a modern 

X It p^Scftiwuj&ltt 

l>e&-selling figures {more than z jniyjoa 
tispesXdo suggest‘that itmttahisavery 
popular spiritual message. YoUr*corres¬ 
pondent mutilates it and mis-translatesit. 
Besides these and other factual errors, you 
1 will surely • agree that your tt>rrespondeitt 
should have avoided those vague references 
to “scandals,” “mutual aid,” “transfers of 
assets.” . . . These are smear tactics, and 
fair-minded men usuaUy ignore them.— 
Yours faitfifully, Javier Ayesta 

Madrid , ,, Opus Dei Information Q$cc 

★ 

Sir— I am not a member of Opus Dei, but I 
must protest your reporting (January 7th) of 
that organisation. It was as nice a demonstra¬ 
tion of the Armada syndrome still at work 
in England as I have ever seen. The supreme 
disadvantage of Opus Dei is the fact that it 
started in Spain. 

It is a society of individuals and is not dis¬ 
ciplined. Also it has no political ideology. It 
is an attempt to offer laymen the chance of 
living the fullest Christian life without re¬ 
jecting the world. Their political coloration 
is accidental and varies wildly. At a time 
when Christians, and particularly Roman 
Catholics, are blamed for a lack of social 
purpose, it seems odd to me that this non- 
aggressive, permissive and rather humble 
organisation should be singled out for inces¬ 
sant abuse. To me they seem the most 
logical of Christians; perhaps this too is their 
disadvantage.—Yours faithfully, 

London , Wi Patrick O’Donovan 


Container Ships 

Sm—You aptly point out (January 7th) that 
to succeed, a container carrier must simplify 
and standardise waterborne freight rates and 
must somehow or other integrate with the 
trucking industries on each side of the ocean. 
I cannot say what the prospects for this are 
in Europe, but in America it will be monu¬ 
mentally difficult for a shipping line to merge 
with a trucking line, or, having done so, to 
then offer to the American shipper a package 
freight rate from his warehouse to his custo¬ 
mer’s overseas. In America, the Federal 
Maritime Commission oversees ocean freight 
rates, while the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission—an entirely separate and distinct 
body—regulates trucking tariffs. The truck¬ 
ing industry itself is extremely fragmentalised 
and fiercely competitive, and only these ICC 
tariffs ensure the survival of many of the 
trudrihg firms. You can imagine the opposi¬ 
tions this industry to any giant carrier offer¬ 
ing r manufacturer a tariff of $2.45 per 100 
lb warehouse America to warehouse Britain, 
when the ICC has assured truckers ah inland 
fntight rate of $.75 per 100 lb from ware¬ 
house to port. 

But if this integration ever does come to 
pass* the effects will be revolutionary. I doubt 
If any European realises wnlt a terrifying and 
mysterious thing an ocean bill of lading— 
and its attendant bookings, deliveries, free¬ 
time at dock, port charges, forwarders’ fees, 
not to speak of ocean freight rates—is to the 
verage American manufacturer. This manu- 
acturer, who, is accustomed to trucking his 
goods thousands of miles around America to 
customers, will not even look twice at an ex¬ 
port inquiry requiring a cost including freight 
price. v ,Wheix a shipping Moe can seytohim: 

“ we’ll haul your goods to Croydon or 
Brussels or mis at $2.45 per 10O U> : ” 
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MAHIAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER Other notices see pege&tt 0 to 273 


Actuary 

• the a.a. mutual insurance association limited, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
invites applicants for the position of Actuary to its subsidiary company. The 
Dominion Insurance Company of South Africa Limited. The position requires 
management ability, a good technical knowledge and a progressive outlook 
together with the ability to handle Life Assurance problems on a practical basis. 

• applicants must be Fellows of either the Institute or Faculty and the preferred 
age group is 35 to 45 years. A minimum of five years’ experience since qualifying 
is desirable. 

• an attractive salary is offered together with scope for advancement. Staff 
benefits include a free use of a Company motor car, annual bonus, a guaranteed 
minimum pension of 50 per cent, a widow’s pension, housing scheme, medical aid, 
free personal accident cover, generous leave provisions and congenial working 
conditions. First class, passages to Johannesburg will be paid for successful 
applicant and family. 

Applications in writing which will be treated in strict confidence, should be 
submitted to the General Manager, P.O. Box 9593, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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American exports will leap, to the benefit 
of the shipping lines.— Yours faithfully, 
Richard L. Grosse 
Savannah Beach, Georgia 

* 

Sm—You stated that a container ship could 
carry five or six times the weighr or volume 
of general cargo in containers as compared 
with conventional shipments. 1 am at a loss 
to understand this statement. 

You point out that ships at present spend 
half their lives in port; if, therefore, they 
•pent a negligible time in port, they would in 
a year do twice as many voyages. In the 
short sea trade ships can further improve the 
number of voyages by operating over very 
short distances, e.g., Felixstowe to Antwerp, 
but such opportunities are not available for 
example on the run from New York to 
Britain. 

Furthermore, cargo in containers occupies 
twice the cubic space of loose cargo, so I do 
not see how, in the deep sea trade which you 
are discussing, one ship can do the work of 
five or six. It is a fact that owing to the 
speed of discharging and loading one berth 
can do the work of five or six berths, or even 
more, but this argument cannot be extended 
to apply to the ship as well.—Yours faithfully, 
Bristol, 1 D. D. Lovell 


Race Relations Bill 

Sir—I n your issue of January 14th you make 
this comment on the defeat of Lord 
Brockway’s race relations bill on December 
19th: 

The Lords seem to have voted on the 
grounds that it might let a lot of blacks into 
white's: large numbers of casual peers were 
in town for the Christmas shopping that day. 

In case any readers took you seriously, per¬ 
haps you will allow me to tell them the facts. 
The House defeated the bill by 60 votes to 
23. The majority was made up as follows: 
16 Socialists, including the Lord Chancellor 
and 10 other members of the Government; 
Lord Strang and 8 other crossbenchers or 
independents ; and 35 Conservatives. 

I do not know to which of these sections 
you intended your charge tq refer. It was 
equally false, no matter to whom you applied 
It. However much you admire your little 
joke about letting blacks into White's, you 
should not indulge in reckless misrepresenta¬ 
tion.—Yours faithfully, Conesford 

House of Lords , SWi 


Cathy Come Home 

Sjr —What is new about the problem of 
homdlessness (January 14th) is that it in¬ 
volves the intrinsically non-problem able- 
bodied employed. The Cathies and their 
husbands may be willing, indeed anxious, 
to pay half their earnings in rent. The 
accommodation is simply not available, even 
at an exorbitant cost, in the districts where 
they can get work—or, if available in prin¬ 
ciple, is denied to them in practice because 
they have children. 

You are right to say that the country is 
building too few houses and that this is be¬ 
cause many people—people other than the 
Cathies—pay too little rent. You are wrong 
in implying that making these others pay 
more and hence being able to build more 
houseywSd solve the problem of homeless- 
ness. JHfejcan build as many new houses in 


Birmingham as you like. If while you are 
doing the building Birmingham has more new 
immigrants than the new houses accommo¬ 
date, the problem of homelessness becomes 
even more serious. Homelessness, as distinct 
from bad housing, is purely 4 planning prob¬ 
lem. We have just about enough bad houses 
to go round. The trouble is that we have not 
got them where people want to live—which 
is largely conditioned by where the jobs are. 
Cathy Come Home is known to have made 
a small contribution to reducing the number 
of homeless by stirring local authorities to 
action. It has no doubt made a larger one 
by frightening prospective immigrants from 
moving to Birmingham and other conurba¬ 
tions. 

The rather meagre measures so far taken 
in the way of giving incentives to firms to 
move to the development districts and (no 
less important) of providing these districts 
with good communications have had im¬ 
mensely significant results in proportion to 
the expenditure on them. The drift to the 
conurbations can be stopped, even reversed, 
if we make anything like a serious attempt 
to tackle the problem. The Cathies will be 
the first to co-operate. They will go more 
or less anywhere where there are homes for 
their families and jobs for their husbands. 
If when they get there they are charged rents 
of the order that The Economist sternly im¬ 
plies all council tenants should be made to 
pay. they will be unable to believe their luck. 

I do not advocate it, but we could in prin¬ 
ciple solve the problem of homelessness 
without increasing the rate of housebuilding 
at all.—Yours faithfully, Stanley Alderson 
Camelford , Cornwall 

American Accounting 

Sir —The article about accounting practices 
in the United States, “ It ain't necessarily so " 
(December 24th), contains patent errors of 
fact and highly dubious interpretations. 

The statement is grossly wrong that “col¬ 
lusion between managements and auditors to 
present misleading reports is charged in many 
of the 100 or so shareholder suits filed against 
accountants. . . .” In actual fact, this charge 
has been made in only a single case. 

Reference to “ 100 or so shareholder suits ” 
may convey the impression that there are that 
many separate cases. Actually, a single case 
has usually led to actions by several plaintiffs. 
There are not pending anything like 100 dis¬ 
tinct cases. 

What ground is there for the statement 
“ the reluctance of auditors to disagree vigor¬ 
ously with company managements ... is 
widespread. . . .” ? Numerous instances can 
be cited in which auditors take exceptions in 
their opinions on a company’s financial state¬ 
ments, despite, one may be sure, strenuous 
objection by managements. And the cases in 
which auditors insist on accounting proce¬ 
dures which a management dislikes, and then 
prevail, cannot be known because of the con¬ 
fidential nature of the relationship between 
auditor and client; but such cases are 
frequent. 

The article declares M a company can, with 
hs auditor*’ blessing, effect stanling changes 
in what it chooses to report as sales, profits 
and so on.” The implication is that a man¬ 
agement can change its accounting practices 
arbitrarily and cpvertly. The truth is, how¬ 
ever, that any change in accounting method 
must be approved by the auditor, if he is to 
give a “dean opinion,” and he will require 
that this change be disclosed so that readers. 


of the financial statements can take R 
into account in judging the company’s 
performance. 

It is of painful concern to us to think that 
British readers of your article may believe 
that American corporate management lacks 
integrity, and that American auditors are 
spineless. Not only “ it ain't necessarily so,” 
it just ain't so at all 1—Yours faithfully, 

John L. Carey 
Executive director, 
American Institute of Certified 
New York Public Accountants 


Rhodesia 

Sir —Now the first signs are appearing of a 
split in the ranks of the Rhodesia Front, it is 
becoming increasingly important for Mr 
Wilson to say exactly what the Government’s 
intentions are concerning the interim period 
between the end of the rebellion and inde¬ 
pendence. So far he has not even said 
explicitly that there will be no independence 
before majority rule. 

What the British Government will accept 
for the interim period depends on how it 
answers the question: Can we trust a mainly 
white government, elected by a mainly white 
electorate, to run Rhodesia in the best 
interests of all the people of the country ?. 
The evidence of recent years must lead us 
to answer this question in the negative. 

The Government should therefore insist 
that a return to legality means Rhodesia being 
ruled from London. Once the Government 
has made this clear, then mandatory sanctions 
will be seen to be part of a consistent, honour¬ 
able and internationally acceptable long-term 
policy. And if it is necessary to support 
further measures at the United Nations to 
make sanctions effective, the use of force to 
disrupt Rhodesia’s supply routes should not 
be ruled out. 

An unequivocal statement now to show 
that the Uovemment means to uphold its 
declared principles, and to accept the logic 
of so doing, would help to restore Britain's 
dwindling prestige and boost the morale of 
Rhodesia’s four million non-whites.—Yours 
faithfully, Peter Kellner 

United Nations Association 
London , SEi Youth Movement 


HOW MUCH 
DEPRECIATION 7 

The Economist Intelligence 
Unit offers a service which 
helps to provide the answer. 
Index numbers of plant and 
machinery prices are available 
for the years since 1938. 
Separate series can be provided 
for nineteen types of equipment 
including building*, chemical 
plant, machine tools, foundry 
plant, office equipment, 
commercial vehicles, printing 
machinery end steelworks 
plant. 

Further detail* of 

"CAPITAL REPLACEMENT COSTS'* 
and rates of subscription art svsifable from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. Jemes'e Place London SWI 
HYDe Park 6711 Ext 128 
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If your secretary has 
audacity to arrange your 

ft ♦ 1 /I A 1*. !♦" 1 


without consulting you 
Give her a raise* 


♦♦♦ 
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... in any car less safe, less reliable than a Volvo ? 

Many car makers claim safety. Volvo alone proves it with such 
a wonderful safety record that you actually pay less*... 
yes, less insurance than for ordinary cars. You demand 
reliability, economy, first class service and a long 
life from your car. Volvo gives you all this. 

Don't take our word for it. Drive a Volvo, 

judge for yourself. Volvo economy 
starts with a modest price tag- 
from £1,064-and goes right on 
through happy years of motoring 
to the high trade-in value. 

No import duty to pay, and you're 
dealing with one of Britain's biggest 
export customers, Volvo spend about fourteen 
million pounds a year in this country. 

*12£% less insurance premium on renewal. 

For the first twelve months full 
comprehensive insurance is free. 

VOITVO the intelligent choice 


but T must know more about 
the trustworthy Volvo. Please 


arrange for me to drive one soon. 


NAME .. ----- 

ADDRESS . . . . 

JF- - - - 

^ VOLVO the intelligent choice ,.k 

cSSeSSldhAIRES ITD., P.O. BOX 7, TOWER RAMPARTS. IPSWICH 


>tVO Cl 
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EUROPEAN 

TRENDS 


AN 


# 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


puts the EEC 
and EFTA 
in perspective 

AIMS 

To inform subscribers about economic developments in 
the member countries of the EEC and EFTA, European 
integration, and Europe's trade and payments situation. 
To interpret this information and assess its implications 
for the future. c 

To save time for the busy executive who only needs to 
read this review to keep up to date with European trends 
for the past three months. 

CONTENTS 

Articles on leading events and problems affecting 
Europe's economy. 

A review of tariff and trade policies and negotiations 
covering all points of interest over the past three months. 
Notes on other developments in the EEC and EFTA 
dealing, for example, with taxation, transport, energy, 
labour questions and cartels. 

Special articles analysing and interpreting various 
subjects, such as planning, investment, capital market 
trends, export credits, trade relations, individual 
industries and growth prospects. 

Tariff and quota timetables for both the EEC and EFTA 
(annual). 

European output and expenditure (an annual statistical 
GNP survey). 

Statistical appendices corrparing the movement of the 
main indicators in leading industrial countries and 
summarising the development of intra-EEC and 
intra-EFTA trade. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The annual subscription is £10 (US $28) 

Airmail postage, where applicable, £1 6s. (US 13) 

Single copies £3 (US 19) 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House, Lincoln Building, 

27 St Jehnes's Place 60 East 42nd Street 

London SW1 New York NY 10017 


Nippon Kangyo, 
you've chosen 

the 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whatever your Business in Japan. 


Check these facts and you'll know wfcy. 

NK6 Is: 

Japan’s representative bank growing with the growtnf 
economy of Japan- Since 1897. 

The bank knowing and known in every sector of Japanese 
industry and business. 

The bank operating over 140 branches in all major cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branches... and which corresponds 
with over 1,300 banks throughout the world. 

The bank having a large staff of experts, versed In the 
details of import and export business, who always try 
hardar to serve you better every time. 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service: consistency with efficiency/ 


Japan*• Commercial Bank 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


Heed Office Tokyo. Japan 
London Branch. 22 Wood St , London E.C 2 
Naw York Agency: 40 Wall St.. New YortrS 
Taipei Branch: 35, Po-Ai Road, Taipei 
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Just about everywhere in the world of international trade! 


In London —when Suzuki & Co., Nissho's pre- In over sixty of the world's principal trade 
decessor, established an office in 1911. By 1921, centers there are experienced Nissho trade ex¬ 
it was staffed with 29 personnel under the direc- perts ready to talk business with you—whether 
tion of Mr. S. Takahata, who later went on to your business be ships, metals, machinery, tex- 
become Chairman of the present Nissho Co. tiles, foods or general commodities. Why not 
Nissho’s modern London office has 44 staff have a talk with your local Nissho representative 
members and is active in such fields as textiles, sometime soon. It could well be the most profit- 
machinery, foodstuffs, and sundries. able chat you'll ever have. 

Nissho is a member of Japan’s First Atomic 
Power Industry Group (FAPIG), a consortium Of 
Japanese firms formed to build Japan's first 
nuclear power plant. Nissho's London office 
helped arrange the technical licensing agreement 
between FAPIG and The British Consortium 
G.E.C.-Simon Carves and also purchase of the 
reactor core and related equipment. 


General Importer* l Exporter# 

8 THE NISSHO COLim 

London Qffloot 40 Baslnghali St, London E.C. 2. Tel: NATiortel 4991/8. Head OfflOo: Hlg afthltku, Osaka, Japan* Cable Address: NiSSHQ* 
G0NY,OS4jK*Tokyo Offlco: Nissho Bldg., Nlhonbashl. EdobasW, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Cable Address: NISSHOCONY TOKYO. Ovoreoao 
Brandl iffroOtt Loe Angeles, NewYork, Toronto, Sao Paulo f Buenos Aires, Hamburg, Paris, Johannesburg, Bombay, Singapore, Sydney, 
and 60 other major cities throughout the world* 
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Head Office: 440 Strand, London, WC3 


Our personal 
statements are as 
detailed as ever 

Our method of book-keeping en¬ 
sures that our customers continue 
to enjoy the convenience of the de¬ 
tailed statement supplied as often 
as they wish. The Coutts’ tradition 
of the personal touch continues as 
before, whether applied to the pre¬ 
paration of detailed statements or 
to the many special services that 
we offer our customers. 



Why not ask us for further information? 


6,000go-ahead 
companies 
protect their staffs 
and themselves 


1 

i 


1 


through 

BUPAgroups 



BUPA Group protection—the easy way to pay for private treatment In illness-* 
brings important benefits to forward-looking managements. BUPA Group pro* 
tection means that company personnel can always get thetreatment they need 
without delay, and can be in touch by telephone during their stay in hospital of 
nursing home. It also means a 20% reduction in individual BUPA subscription 
charges, without any contribution whatever by the company. 

No wonder more than 6,000 go-ahead British firms ^ 

(and 1,000 professional organisations) have established ^ 

BUPA Groups. Only the minimum administrative assistance 
is required to run a Group, which can be started 
with as few as 10 members of the staff. 


To find out all about BUPA Group protection 
for those who prefer private treatment 


(including G.P.s' services and drugs, if desired), 
just sign the coupon below, pin it 
to a sheet of your company letterhead ^ % 

and send it to BUPA. 



2Cr 
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The#* paper packets of silver coins circulated 
In Japan 300 years ago without being opened. 
There was no need to verify them, because they carried 
the seal of the Konoike Exchange-now Sanwa Bank, 

People trusted KONOIKE then, and 

people trust SANWA now. 


nm* 

Hhost roKobls 

& 


london Branch !3l-45, Gr&ham Street. London E C.2 
Wong Kong Branch :20, Das Voeu* flood, Hong Kong 
New York Agency :1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York 
Ban Francisco Branch.465 California Street, San Francisco 

SANWA BANK 

H*od Offic#: Fuahin^mochi. Otfoko 
BroncUi:204 Tokyo Office sMaruneuchi, Tokyo 


Your Electricity 
Board Telephone 
number is here... 

If you do not need advfce at the moment, 
make a note of your Electricity Board address 
and telephone number and keep it handy. 

London Electricity Board, 

46/47 New Broad Street, EC2. 

London Wall 1280 

South Eastern Electricity Board, 

10 Queen’s Gardens, Hove 3, Sussex. 

Hove 39211. Telex: 87230 
Southern Electricity Board, 

Southern Electricity House, Liltlewick Green, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. 

Maidenhead 21321 -5. Telex: 84282 
South Western Electricity Board, 

Electricity House, Colston Avenue, Bristol 1. 

Bristol 26062. Telex: 44298 
Eastern Electricity Board, 

Wherstead, Ipswich. 

Ipswich 55841. Telex: 98123 
East Midlands Electricity Board, 

Mapperley Hall, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
Nottingham 63221. Telex: 37424 
Midlands Electricity Board, 

Mucklow Hill, Halesowen, Birmingham. 
Birmingham 4224000. Telex: 338092 
South Wales Electricity Board, 

St. Mellons, Cardiff. 

Cardiff 77201. Telex: 49331 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board, 

Love Lane, Pall Mall, Liverpool 3. 

Liverpool North 2681. Telex: 62582 
Yorkshire Electricity Board, 

Wctherby Road, Scarcroft, Leeds. 

Leeds65827L Telex: 55128 
North Eastern Electricity Board, 

Carliol House, Newcastle uponTyne, 1. 

Newcastle 27520. Telex: 53324 
North Western Electricity Board, 

Cheetwood Road, Cheetham Hill, Manchester 8. 
Deansgate 6671. Telex: 66682 * 

South of Scotland Electricity Board, 

Cathcart House, Inverlair Avenue, Glasgow, S4. 

Merrylee 7177. Telex; 77703 

North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, 

16 Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh 3. 

. Caledonian 1361 

; The Eledtrtclty Cotincil,' 

EDA Division, Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, 
XbtfddhSWl. mitmn 6757,1^^262279 ~ 1 
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Export 
advice on 

industrial problems 
isonlya 
phone call 

oods for home or 1 problems.Thi 

..^1 _ 1 _~ ^ 



If you're producing goods for home or 
export on whatever scale and you’ve a 
problem connected with production, the 
handling of materials, control systems, the 
choice of new equipment or new techniques— 
reach for the telephone. The people to ring are 
your Electricity Board. They have qualified engineers 
who can advise you on all manner of production 


Q H ■ problems. They can tell you about the 

** latest production techniques and how 

similar problems to yours have been success* 
fully solved. If necessary, they will call in the 
resources and technical know-how of the Electricity 
Supply Industry to help you with your particular 
problem—however large or small. This service is com¬ 
pletely free and involves no obligation of any kind. 


OATA SHEETS... MONOGRAPHS... BOOKS... FILMS \ 

In addition to the 4 On-thc-phonc’service‘there are \ 

numerous Electricity Council industrial publications 
to help you with every kind of industrial problem. 

There are Monographs, Productivity Books and Data 
Sheets. Alsp Films on free loan .For A complete list of 
Electricity Council publications fill in the coupon and 
post to your Electricity Board, or to the Electricity Council. 

Issued by the Electricity Council 



v. , \ 1 



Please send me complete list 6) EU\ h /«ity 
Council industrial PithUcqlio(is and Hints. 


ORGANISATION -- 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 

O F N K W % O It K 


BPhwt&rm 

1 HUM AS S. CAT IIS 
Chairman 0 / thr Boa id 

JOHN M. MEYER, JR. 
P ir* hie nt 


€*m**lM*t+d StmfrHtrnt wf # muthii #m 

December Hi, 1*IC6 



A—*t* 

Cash and due from banks.$T,987,030,037 

U. S. government obligations .... 542,909.303 

Obligations of U .S. government agnuirs 65.58y.8t >3 

Obligations of stales 

and political subdivisions, .... '337,482,813 

Other securities. 27 233, 590 

Loans, less reserve of $74,002,340. , . 4.400,816,800 

Customers* acceptance HabJhiy . . . 172,418,176 

Stock of Federal Pesm c Bank . . L . J3 0.37,35Q 

Investment in subsidiaries 

not consolidated. 2 470,322 

Bank premises and equipment . . . ♦ 73,810,078 

Other assets. 219,308,322 


$7 803,687.690 


MJmbUUlr* 

Demand deposits $3,0J4,186,346 

Hme deposits. 1,574,397,333 

( Foreign branch deposits . 1,250.585,891 

Total deposits. 6,445,169,570 

Funds borrowed. 320,387,900 

Accrued taxes and expenses. 50,363.7 90 

Liability on acceptances. 174,810,144 

Dividend payable January 13, 1967 . . 9,123,400 

Mortgage payable. 19,229.485 

Other liabilities. 186.436,339 

Capital — 9,123,400 sbaies 

— $25 par .... $228,085,000 

Surplus. 236,500.000 

Undivided profits . . . 184,582,050 

Total capita) funds. 649.1b7 056 


$7^803,087,090 


Amt* curried at $tl 5,024,0“3 to ike Above statement n ere pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary poung, to secure publn monies as requited Kij 
law, and fur other purpose 

Member, rederal Reset , e Syntem, I'eileiul Deposit Ju*.mn/<;e Corp. 
Jneorpaiated with limited liability in the State of \'ew Vorfc, 0 S A. 

A>*r 1 •rit 

Fwh 
JKwck4« 

Amlbrarp 
Jftnmmkfwrt 


23 Wall Strict 

33 / ontlnml Sited, L.C. 3 
I J Berkeley Snuare, \V. 1 

14, Plat c Vendvme 
27, Arenue desArtt 
82. Frankrilhlei 
Bocknhmmer LofidstHtfle $ 

\ . 3 

Berne, Tc&i/a, Bebiti, 1Madrid, Cor*}as 
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Economist 


Keep Right On 

N ow that Mr Wilson has begun his grand tour of the 
common market capitals, he will have to beware of at 
least two enemies to his wooing of Europe. One of them 
needs no introduction: General de Gaulle, whom Mr Wilson 
will visit in Paris on Tuesday and Wednesday. General de 
Gaulle has lately been encouraging his spokesmen to raise 
one difficulty after another against Britain's hopes of getting 
into Europe. The parity of the pound, sterling balances, 
Britain's commitments east of Suez, its supposed political 
subordination to America—they have all been played up in 
recent months. The only item missing is the one that loomed 
so large in 1963, Britain’s insufficiently independent deterrent. 
It is unlikely that General de Gaulle will pronounce a blunt 
veto next week, so early in Mr Wilson’s approaches or so 
close to the French parliamentary elections in March. But he 
is almost bound to be charmingly discouraging. Mr Wilson 
will soon have to be proving that he meant what he said in 
his New Year interview with the Sunday Times, that “we 
shall not take ‘ no ’ for an answer in our first series of talks 
and certainly we shall not be easily discouraged.” 

That sounded determined enough. Nevertheless, Mr 
Wilson’s second enemy, less familiar than General de Gaulle 
but almost as formidable, is Mr Wilson himself. To put it 
more accurately, it is Mr Wilson’s reputation with the other 
five countries in the common market, and with friendly Euro¬ 
pean opinion generally (not least in France), whose support 
is essential to Britain’s strategy. The difficulties this reputa¬ 
tion creates were evident in the initial reserve which Mr 
Wilson encountered this week in Rome, the first stop of his 
European pilgrimage, even though Rome is one of the friend¬ 
liest of the six capitals. This partly reflects a personal judg¬ 
ment on Mr Wilson. He has been oversold as a wily tactician. 
He is now apt to be regarded as an opportunist who may be 
; playing to the British electoral gallery of 1970 or even aiming 
for a rebuff from General de Gaulle to justify looking for an 
alternative to Europe. Mr Wilson will be able, to do very 
little about General de Gaulle if he fails to settle the doubts 
about himself. 

General de Gaulle’s position is clearly strong. After ten 
years, all 9k members of the common market hate immense 
vested interests, in holding it together, apd five of them want 
to avoid trouble. West Germany, conscious of its political 
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isolation, feels the need of France as a political hinterland 
in the united Europe it sees as its only long-term hope of 
national reunification. In all the Six there are still widespread 
doubts about Britain’s ability ever to galvanise itself for that 
decisive jump on to the European bus. The odds are heavily 
loaded against Britain if President de Gaulle makes up bis 
mind to exclude it yet again. 

He is certainly trying to convey the impression that he 
will. Since Mr Wilson showed interest in joining the com¬ 
munity, General de Gaulle has suddenly regained interest in 
European political co-operation, by accepting Signor Fanfani’s 
invitation to attend a summit conference of the Six in Rome 
early in April. The aim is plainly to buttress the objections 
to British entry he has been making to visitors like the German 
chancellor (see page 212). And the difficulties his officials 
keep talking about are ominous reminders of the unpleasant¬ 
ness of 1963. Yet the very insistence of these echoes from 
the past suggests they may well be a form of mumbo-jumbo 
to scare off the anxious British and conceal some potential 
weakness in France’s position. 

For General de Gaulle, Britain’s interest in Europe is a 
highly unwelcome diversion from his plans to build up a 
continental system, led by France in the west as the honest 
broker in talks with Russia in the east. It also underlines the 
fact that the general no longer carries as much weight in 
Europe as he did at the time of bis last veto in 1963. For 
the crisis of 1963 led to the internal common market crisis 
of 1965. Faced with France’s boycott, its five partners then 
found they could stand up to the basilisk of .Paris without 
frying in his fiery breath. This has changed the European 
balance of power. Germany and Holland* and maybe the 
others too, are anxious to keep the door open for the European 
Free Trade Association, as much because of their interest in 
Scandinavia as because of Britain. It is no accident that Herr 
Kiesinger, himself almost openly sceptical about British entry, 
said on Monday that French opposition to Britain would lead 
to “ serious dissensions among the Six.” 

Moreover, despite everything, Britain looks more European 
today than it did in 1962. Opinion in Britain, now that 
Labour and the farmers have come round, is virtually unani- 
mous on the need to get in there.' And die decline of Britain's 
national standing in the world makes these changes plausible 
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and natural in the eyes of many continentals, for whom Britain 
is coming to Europe because, like them, it must. If the British 
succeed in proving the honesty of their desire to get in, they 
could probably convince public opinion even in France that 
they should become members of the club. This would not 
necessarily stop General de Gaulle from excommunicating 
them, even if the French opposition parties do relatively well at 
the elections next March. But Britain would no longer be a 
recognised heretic. If General de Gaulle insisted on treating 
it like one, he might ultimately have to pay a heavy price, 
both in France and in the common market, for another veto. 
He has already done so many things which have irritated 
so many people that this extra great act of negativeness might 
in the long run turn opinion decisively away from the things 
he stands for. 

Yet that would not help Britain now. Mr Wilson himself 
may have weighty doubts about his prospects this time ; it 
would be curious if he didn’t. He may have at the back of 
his mind the thought that the real opportunity will come with 
General de Gaulle’s successor. But he knows that he must 
comport himself throughout as a real European, though a 
British one, and not as still another island statesman. 

There are three schools of thought when it comes to talking 
to General de Gaulle. One, which Mr Heath leans towards, 
believes that Britain can solve its problems by doing a deal 
with the general over the relationship between Europe and 
America. But even if General de Gaulle's real objection to 
Britain is its closeness to America, as he says it is, it is 
desperately hard to pin down what he wants Britain to do. 
Say Mr Wilson withdrew from east of Suez, bought missiles 
after 1970 from France instead of America, and agreed to 
double the price of gold. Would all this make Britain anti- 
American enough for him ? Probably not. Moreover, the 
general’s technique of asking Britain to gi\ e constantly chang¬ 
ing “ proofs ” of its Europeanness, while he, as the examiner, 
remains free to mark the test as the whim takes him, is in 
itself a pretty good sign that he is not looking for serious 
answers. The natural way for a country to change its policies 
is by accepting new commitments which change its view of 
its interests. General de Gaulle’s approach smacks of an 
attempt to catch Britain out, and the implication is that be 
wants to catch it out. Trying to answer the general’s debating 
points one by one is not going to win his assent. 

N or, probably, is a threat to walk off in a huff. Quite a 
lot of people in Britain are tempted by the idea that this 
country should threaten to join a rival trading group if it can¬ 
not get into the common market. It would at least be a bargain¬ 
ing counter, they say. Of course, there are always alternatives: 
life goes on, and Britain cannot exist cut off from all the great 
markets. But the present talk of a north Atlantic free 
trade area as the possible alternative raises a great many 
problems. Free trade between a shrinking Britain and giant 
America might be good for many British industries, but it 
would probably be a disaster for a lot of others. Far from 
giving Britain a say in the American political system, it might 
simply lead to the British economy being swallowed up. To 
proclaim now that this is a serious present objective of 
government policy would give General de Gaulle a heaven¬ 
sent opportunity for saying that the British are incorrigible 
non-Europeans. It would be taken as proof that Mr Wilson 
is playing for a rebuff. 

The canniest line probably lies between these two extremes. 
It is to point out to General de Gaulle that if Britain 
comes into Europe while he is still in power, there will be 
several major issues on which Britain and France share a 
comOM^terest. Both are nuclear powers, both want to 
asseflriliiFindustrial future in face of American competition, 


both are interested in the detente with eastern Europe j and 
Britain, though not as anti-integradot&^ is>not 

exactly a devotee of the European Commission in Brussels. 
Their convergence on these points would obviously influence 
the future of the European community. But Mr Wilson should 
then add that, if Britain is excluded now* it wijtl Still want 
to get into Europe when General de Gaulle is ho longer in 
a position to stop it. When that rime comes, the federalists 
and the Germans may both carry more weight in Europe than 
they do now, and the chances that Europe will be shaped 
according to the general’s ideas will be correspondingly less. 
So why not let Britain in now? It is not a thought the general 
can just brush aside. If Mr Wilson then wound up with a 
statement of faith in the political importance of Europe, he 
might just possibly make a dent in the general’s intellectual 
armour. 

9 

B ut in the end deeds, not words, will tell most. Mr 
Wilson’s capacity to satisfy the Five is as important as 
his will to charm the general. Mr Macmillan seemed to have 
persuaded General de Gaulle at Champs in June 1962 that 
Britain could work its way into the common market. But 
Mr Macmillan haggled too long and in six months the idyll 
of Champs turned into the fiasco of their next meeting at 
Rambouillet, and the veto of January 1963. 

Remembering that, the Five have already told Mr Wilson - 
that he must accept the European communities (all three, with 
Euratom and the coal-steel pool) as they stand. This may 
seem fearsome, but to an extraordinary extent Britain’s 
problems could be met by a transition period of half-a-dozen 
years or less, during which it would necessarily take part in 
framing community policies. Even the common market's farm 
price policies are not immutable ; its fund arrangements 
are due to be reviewed in 1970. Britain would shape policy 
from within far better than it could from outside. There 
is an admitted case for preserving New Zealand's trading rights 
in Britain until a new settlement is worked out: after all, the 
same has been granted to the north African countries, which 
represent twice as much for France’s trade as New Zealand 
does for Britain’s. But, broadly speaking, Mr Wilson 
should cut the cackle and reduce his bargaining position to 
bare essentials. It was still doubtful whether he was doing 
this when he went to Rome this week. At the present stage, 
when Mr Wilson is defending his case in the Labour party, 
this is understandable. But if the ambiguity persists when 
the negotiating begins, he will be rightly accused of not really 
trying. 

This straight acceptance of the European communities 
should be the centre-piece of British policy. But the wings 
are also important. One is to accept the political implications 
of the common market. The other is that if the French raise 
broader issues, like sterling or foreign policy, Britain should 
say it is willing to discuss them as a reasonable partner, but 
only with the Six all together. British strategy must be to 
identify itself with the general interest of the European com¬ 
munity. This is the strategy which gave good service to 
France itself for so long. If Britain adopts the same line, 
it could become pretty difficult for General de Gaulle to turn 
his thumb down. * 

All this will necessarily take time, and it is impossible to 
predict now how the political climate will change while it is 
going on. But it seems fairly certain that if Mr Wilson does 
not take this general line of attack he will lose all chance of 
taking Britain into the European community. On the other 
hand, if he persuades the Five and even much of French 
opinion that Britain is determined to enter the club, he will 
have far broader possibilities for manoeuvre than Mr Mac¬ 
millan ever had. He might even force an entry into the 
apparently dosed dty. 
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The Wilson Community 


F or all the public response it has got, Mr Wilson’s sug¬ 
gestion on November 14th of a European technological 
community could have been dropped into the void. The 
silence spells bewilderment. The political advantage for the 
Prime Minister of showing his zeal tor European technological 
togetherness is obvious enough. So is the need to catch up 
with America. This is an article of faith in the six common 
market countries ; it is one of the things Herr Kiesinger and 
General de Gaulle have been talking about in Paris and Messrs 
Wilson and Moro in Rome. And plainly the catching up 
cannot be done without Britain, which in the science-based 
industries is very nearly the equal of the Six put together. A 
European technological policy without Britain is the blind 
leading the blind: Britain is at least one-eyed. 

That much is straightforward. It is one of the few court 
cards in Mr Wilson’s hand. But, beyond this basic agree¬ 
ment, all is still vagueness and scepticism. The proposal of 
Signor Fanfani, the Italian foreign minister, for a Marshall 
Aid programme in technology suggests a framework—the 
Nato community—but does not really specify what can be 
done inside the framework. The American response, full of 
good will, falls a long way short of a Marshall plan: President 
Johnson has set up the Horning committee to see what can 
be done. Between the urgency and the act lies the committee. 
The same lack of clarity and decisiveness afflicts comment on 
Mr Wilson's talk of a technological community. Nobody 
really knows what needs doing to Europe’s technological 
industry. Would British entry into the common market 
suffice ? Is more than that necessary ? Is there a call for 
a new community ? 

The starting point for discussion at least is undeniable. 
Somehow, something must be done about the science-based 
industries in Europe. In aircraft, telecommunications, com¬ 
puters and even the commercialisation of nuclear power 
reactors, the European nations are desperately on the defensive 
against the United States. This has been apparent for a 
long time, and the common market has done precious little 
about it. A study by Mr Christopher Freeman, published 
in the National Institute Economic Review of November 1965, 
showed that in 1964 the combined market for electronic 
capital goods in Britain, France and west Germany was less 
than 20 per cent of the American market. Divide that into 
three more or less equal parts and you have indigenous firms 
based on national markets that are barely more than a 
twentieth the size of the American one. It is not surprising 
that American corporations have virtually taken over the 
computer industries of Germany, France and Italy, and nearly 
knocked out the British industry too in 1964. Though 
research and development costs are a major problem, too much 
attention has been concentrated on them ; these difficulties 
are a symptom, not a cause. 

What this means is that the European countries risk being 
squeezed out of the science-based industries, from aerospace 
aU the way down the line to machine tools and scientific 
instruments. It may be good for Europe to be automated in 
part, or even largely, by American machinery. But it cannot 
afford, to be overwhelmingly dependent on the Americans. 
That would cut Europe off from the the growth sectors that 
stimulate industry far beyond their own field. The “ brain 
drain,” though sometimes exaggerated, is an indication of the 
stream into jyhich the emigration of scientists and engineers 
might grow—the 1970s 1 equivalent of the intellectual suicide 
to which Hitler's anti-Semitic policies condemned Germany 
in the 1930s. 
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The Prime Ministecon his journey 
through Europe, must ram home hie 
idea of a combined effort to catch up 
with America in technology 

Even classical economics recognise that there is a world 
of difference between stimulating mature industries through 
the winds of competition and condemning infant ones to 
death by exposure. All the same, protection cannot be the 
basic answer to the problem. bodies like the European 
Launcher Development Organisation, which is chiefly a dump 
for broken-down military projects, will not buy technological 
health. Nor will Concord airliners that are waqfed f so 
desperately for the wrong reaspns that their makers do. not 
properly examine first questions like economic cost , and 
some booms. The longer-term remedy is the development of 
European firms that can compete with American rivals in the 
United States itself, as the European chemical giants could 
more or less do today. 

The more go-ahead European industrialists are beginning 
to realise this, and if they could grab a big enough chunk of 
the world market by their own efforts this would be the ideal 
solution. But the fact must be faced that Europe's techno¬ 
logical industries have a pretty miserable international record. 
Even in the common market, despite booming trade across 
frontiers, European companies are simply not emerging fast 
enough. The companies are still German, or French, or 
Italian. The European community is doing what it can to 
eliminate obstacles like the lack of a single six-country-wide 
basis for company statutes, company taxes and so on. But 
this will take a long time, and it does not get at the heart of 
the problem. So long as the ultimate source of ,funds 5 and 
the ultimate wieldcr of economic power, is the national govern¬ 
ment acting alone, firms are bound to think in domestic tirms. 
This is particularly true of the science-based industries^ nearly 
all of which are increasingly dependent on various forms of 
government aid. The result is that in a whole East of ifta|ofc 
industries, from coal and steel and aviation to nuclear energy 
and cars and computers, the trend is towards one or two 
national firms that are treated as national assets: they have 
become the chosen instruments of their governments. 


T he computer industry is a good example. The British* 
French, and now even the German governments are 
encouraging mergers of native firms, subsidising or about to 
subsidise research and development, and pursuing more or 
less concealed Buy National policies. While this gives the 
firms a shot in the arm, it means that commercial rivalries are 
in a sense nationalised. It also means that the odds are 
stacked against firms ever merging across frontiers unless 
the governments decide to push them together. 

Can the governments push them together ? Up to now they 
have been extremely timid in the “ joint efforts ” for which 
Herr Kiesinger called on December 13th. Joint research in 
pure science has sometimes been a rousing success, like Cern, 
the European nuclear research centre, because it does not 
arouse commercial rivalries. But elsewhere the limits of 
joint action—mostly rescue operations for the aircraft industry 
—have been narrow. Technically good ideas like the Franco* 
German tank a few years ago, or later the large Anglo-French 
computer, are apt to get sunk because the different countries 
cannot agree exactly what sort of tank or computer or what¬ 
ever they want, or how to co-operate about it. Bilateral deals 
can limit the market: Germans and Italians who might buy 
European are not likely to think to buying Anglo-French. But 
when participants are numerous, as in Eldo, the difficulties of 
inter-governmental cohesion become very great and it is 
particularly difficult to avoid duplicating production lines. 
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Even when a secretariat with powers of initiative theoretically 
exists, as in Euratom, the determination of governments 
to have their contributions bear fruit in orders to their own 
national industries plays havoc with the division of labour. 

These are not arguments for acquiescing in a gradual 
decline of the European countries into a quasi-Canadian status 
on the fringe of the American system. They just mean that 
European companies able 7 to compete with the American giants 
are not likely to emerge unless the European governments 
are determined to get together and make it happen. In the 
end, there must be funds run joindy by the governments, plus 
executive organs with some punch, if Europe’s governments 
are to prove they mean business. The effort must cover enough 
fields to make a fair return on national contributions com¬ 
patible with the international division of labour. And the 
country that is technologically in the lead, as France is in 
Euratom, must not be dedicated to undermining the system. 

For all these reasons, Mr Wilson’s apparent readiness to 
pool government efforts on technology is hopeful. He may 
be ahead of public opinion, and his idea will have to run the 
gauntlet of Europe’s commercial rivalries. The point is that 
die European countries would often do better to turn their 
energies to meeting the real competition, from the American 
corporations, than to concentrate on gaining marginal advan¬ 
tages at each other’s expense. In the science-based industries, 
Britain has the power to give Europe a lead if it wants to. 

Unfortunately, a technological community requires a bigger 
effort from governments than the common market itself. Mr 
Wilson, who began by talking of a community, now speaks 


of co-operation. It may be that, if Britain fails to get into the 
common market this time, there is nothing for it but to go 
through a period in which governments will set up unsatis¬ 
factory organisations that will gradually demonstrate the need 
for something more thorough. Yet there are risks. Each deal 
creates a new vested interest. At the moment this interest 
tends to be Anglo-French. Co-operation between the two 
countries has become almost the counterpart of Britain's ex-* 
elusion from the common market. Britain should seek agree¬ 
ments with as many of the Six as possible, not just with 
France. It so happens that in probably the most important 
area of all for the future, computers, agreements centring on 
Britain and Germany would be more natural than deals with 
France. 

There is an urgent need for action in industries like 
computers. The European computer market seems to be 
entering a period of steep growth in the next five or ten years, 
and the mould it then takes could shape it for # a long time. 
As things are, the American firms, especially IBM, are best 
placed to mould it the way they want. By the early 1970s 
only a joint European firm, or group of firms, would be able 
to compete. If such a firm can emerge only with the help 
of the governments working together, then the attempt should 
be made. If the Five were angry enough with another French 
veto to vote the common market into free trade with Britain 
in a relatively limited sector, a new community would become 
possible. They might not be angry enough; nobody can 
know. But the doubt alone could be of some help to Mr 
Wilson in his difficult negotiations with General de Gaulle. 


With a Swing 
of the Wing 


What about the Anglo-French co-operation that exists now ? 
General de Gaulle decided to fund the development of 
a variable-geometry aircraft jointly with Britain in December. 
This was his Christmas present to Mr Healey, to both 
aircraft industries, and to cross-channel relations 


I T Is easier to pretScTwhat would have happened to the 
British and French aircraftlndustrics if General de Gaulle 
had decided against a joint Franco-British swing-wing aircraft 
than to say what will happen to them now he has given it his 
go-ahead. They would have atrophied, and gently dieef 
Technology progresses along a fairly smooth curve, but every 
so often there is an unforeseen aberration that breaks the curve 
and sends it charging off in a different direction. These breaks 
occur in aircraft engineering roughly once a decade. In the 
194O8 it was the jet engine ; in the 1950s, vertical take-off, 
which may turn out to be a blind alley but which still has to 
be explored. In the 1960s, it is variable geometry, which 
allows large aircraft to get out of small spaces, permitting them 
to do things that were not possible before. 

Two aircraft are now under development in the United 
States which change the shape of their wings in flight. One 
is military, the F-m ; one is civil, Boeing’s supersonic air¬ 
liner. This fact alone suggests that we could be on the brink 
of a radical new technology, and the suspicion is confirmed 
by the fact that the two American aircraft swing their wings 
on radically different designs of pivot, so that there is more 
than one way of going about it. The F-t 11 works on the 
principle of a door-hinge, plates revolving round a central 
pivot the size and thickness of a birch sapling; the Boeing 
aircraft has no central pivot at all (if it did, the pin would be 
as thick as an oak tree) but works very roughly on the system 
of a pair of monster piston rods. It is just remotely possible 
tha weto ots of respetted American designers ate quite, quite 
ma&rifill most people would be inclined to assume that if 
the tjgPreost recent aircraft ordered in the United States for 


radically different functions are incorporating these new wings, 
then if Europe wants to keep in the aircraft game, it had better 
find out how to build them—and quick. As it is, the Anglo- 
French aircraft will be built by courtesy of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration of the United States, 
which will bo providing most of the background research. 
And Nasa got it from that neglected and underrated British 
mathematician, Dr Barnes Wallis. 

The need to learn, rather than any pressing military require¬ 
ment, has decided the two governments to invest an initial 
£250 million in developing the new aircraft and its engines 
(this looks optimistic for a start) and explains Why the two 
countries will probably end up building quite different aircraft. 
The French want an interceptor fighter with some exceptional 
electronics (in fact, they want the version of the F-m that 
is being built for the American navy, but won’t buy it from the 
Americans). The British merely want a small bomber, both 
smaller and cheaper than the F-m so that it can be massed 
in larger numbers. Neither expect to see anything in service 
before 1974 (for the RAF) and 1975 (for Frande). Consider¬ 
ing that both sides are reputed to have spent some years 
already on research Into variable geometry, and the Dassault 
company in France expects to ly a small prototype this 
summer, this gives some idea' of how difficint they expect 
the work to be.. 

The aircraft ts not likely to take shape even On paper for 
at leastvanbtfaer year. Its progress will hardly be helped by 
the fadt that the aircraft industries in both countries are in 
process of amalgamation and reorganisation, and when the 
ink is dry on the agreement signed in Paris this week the 
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Dassault company is likely to start campaigning for its own 
small aircraft to form the nucleus of the new design. In a 
more sensible climate, this 1$ what should be done, for the 
Dassault design is by all accounts a very good one. Most of 
the company’s designs are; it has probably the best team in 
Europe. 

This aircrafi conforms to the British Ministry of Defence’s 
wish that che British aircraft industry should be large enough 
to have one reasonably complex military aircraft under 
development at any one time, to assure some measure of 
independence in the production of weapons. Mr Healey will 
therefore not press for any more new military aircraft to be 
started in Britain. He can be expected to fight hard against 
any suggestion of developing new civil aircraft at the possible 
expense of his defence budget, already greatly under pressure. 
France seems to have arrived at the same conclusion ; before 
che general's decision in December, it simply was not possible 
to squeeze another new aircraft into the French defence 


budget What has made it possible now can only beauts 
elsewhere and The Economist expressed its ownsuipirioo at 
the time that these cuts had to do with General Puget’s noisy 
removal from the direction of Sud Aviation, 

The idea of any large new civil aircraft developed with or 
without French co-operation never looked very live and now 
looks most obviously dead. The decision to proceed with the 
variable-geometry aircraft for which there is, frankly, no 
pressing military need now Britain has F-nis,on order took 
courage, but was technically right for both industries and in 
the long run the only way of ensuring their future. But it 
may mean cutting out aircraft that in the short, term could 
have provided more work; and it could add to the forces 
building up in both countries towards the cancellation of 
Concord ; the French are now beginning to express misgivings 
about the miserably slow rate of ordering. And that would 
not ouly make it a brave decision but one that altered the 
course of aviation. So much depends on the swing of a wing. 



How the Anti-Maoists 


Chairman Mao is finding it's dangerous to 
tangle with a communist party. His own party 
opposition is tying him up in granny-knots 


Do It 


F oxikuss still counts more than firepower in the struggle 
between Chairman Mao and his opponents in China. A 
death struggle it may be ; blood has been shed already, and 
it could turn into a full-scale civil war. The army may settle 
things in the end. But except for last week’s comic-opera 
raid in Lanchow, when Maoist troops flushed out a few dozen 
“ black elements ” and “ incriminating documents ” from a 
secret hideout ” of an army opposition group, it has been 
a conflict between civilians. And the race has gone to the 
cleverest. 

Take what happened in Shanghai and Foochow. On the 
testimony of Maoist groups in both cities and the authorita¬ 
tive Maoist journal Red Flag , the local party officials who 
have been leading the anti-Maoists have conducted the most 
devious of campaigns. First they tried to suppress the revolu¬ 
tion by insisting that production must come first. They stopped 
workers from joining revolutionary groups and gave them 
extra jobs to keep them in the factories. Then the Red Guards 
came along waving Mao’s instructions that workers should 
“exchange revolutionary experiences” with the students by 
going out to visit the schools. At this point the opposition 
adopted pure Maoist tactics. Certainly the workers should 
go out to make revolution—hundreds of thousands of them 
and all at once, some in the city streets and others travelling 
at state expense up to the heart of the culturat revolution in 
Peking. 

It all had a very orthodox look. But it was, as the “ true ” 
Maoists are now saying, that familiar trick of “waving red 
flags to defeat the red flag.” By taking official instructions to 
their logical extreme, the leaders of the opposition in Shanghai, 
Foochow and other cities managed to stop production, dog up 
the railways and the docks, and provoke the Mao-Lin Piao 
group in Peking into crying rode bycoming out strongly for a 
tep^e-p^ policy. Maoists everywhere 

are now accusing party leaders of having offered, workers 
bribes in the torn of free transport, higher wages and fringe- 


welfare benefits to lure them out on the anti-Mao barricades. 
This charge may be a new version of the old line that anyone 
opposed to Mao must be “ following the capitalist road.” But 
maybe the party leaders did appeal to economic discontent. 
And if they did they evidently hit on an Achilles heel. Look at 
the empty factories, the reported run on consumer goods and 
the promises from Peking that economic complaints will 
be dealt with later if only the workers will get back to 
work. 

Local radio stations, which are being taken over one after 
the other by Red Guards, have reported a number of inci¬ 
dents that reveal how some groups of workers were persuaded 
to go to Peking. A 200-strong “ red militia detachment ” 
from Shanghai stormed into the Peking office of the Peoples 
Daily demanding to know why the paper bad published a 
certain message from rebel groups in Shanghai. When the 
indignant workers were told that they were opposing the 
word of Mao, they shrank shamefacedly away and promised 
to return to Shanghai—and to the work-bench. Another 
group of several thousand workers from Liaoning arrived in 
Peking on instructions from their local party to attend a 
national conference on the iniquitous system of contract and 
temporary labour. But alas, nobody in Peking had heard 
of such a conference and the workers trooped foolishly home. 

First round to the party opposition. But then Mao author¬ 
ised a nation-wide broadcast calling for .a new assault on these 
party tricksters. So new diversionary tactics were required. 
Several party committees, including Peking’s, began bringing 
students into the factories end paying them higher Wage* than 
the workers. All in aid of Mao’s policy of worker-student 
integration, the party could protest. But, not surprisingly, 
both production and worker-student relations took a quick 
dive for the worse* In Shanghai the party managed to sabotage 
the Red Guard movement By reducing the staff in the recep¬ 
tion centre which found housing for out-of-town Guards. A 
few days ago the “ revolutionary headquarters ” admitted that 
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they could not cope and issued an urgent public appeal for 
belp.^y&t the same rime the Maoists announced that they 
were setting Up a new liaison station to co-ordinate the activi¬ 
ties of the more than 30 Red Guard groups in Shanghai. This 
was necessary, they said, because the former liaison station 
had been completely under the control of the Shanghai 
municipal party committee. 

Despite Red Guard victory claims, the Shanghai party still 
appears to be alive and kicking. But the cleverest operation 
of the week seems to have been pulled off in Foochow. There 
the party leaders went along to, and may even have organised, 
a rally of 50,000 revolutionary workers, teachers, students and 
officials who solemnly vowed to smash the counter-attacks 
of the bourgeois reactionary line. This included, of course, 
rooting out the 44 handful ” of bourgeois reactionaries in the 
party who were causing all the trouble. All the right words, 
all the right targets. But the “ counter-revolutionary 
criminals ” who were hauled up on the platform turned out 
not to be part of the damnable handful at all ; they were 
just a few assorted municipal government officials who seemed 
to be convenient scapegoats for the strikes. And the fierce 
resolution passed at the rally included a curious and decisive 
paragraph. This said that the final court of appeal for local 
problems should be the municipal and provincial party com¬ 
mittees and, in extreme cases, the party's East China bureau. 
And what are these committees, and especially this bureau, 
if not the strongholds of the “ handful ” itself ? So the 
Fukien party seems to have succeeded in taking over the 
local Red Guard movement for its own, presumably anii- 
Maoist, ends. 

On Sunday, Red Flag admitted that the Maoists are up 
against it. Dissident party committees are still “ entrenched ” 
in many localities where the “ handful " still wields much 
political and financial power. These party leaders have dis¬ 
missed and imprisoned people and have even established 
organisations such as an 44 army of defenders of red state 
power ” to protect them. This sounds like a reference to the 
worker battalions that have been fighting with Maoist 
Guards ; but it is not impossible that the opposition has 
organised a regular fighting force. In the final analysis, Red 
Flag concluded, these party leaders are protecting their own 
power. True enough. But what can the Maoists do about 
it ? According to Red Flag : study Mao, practice “ extensive 


The End of a Dream 

W ithout Jo Grimond, the Liberal party would now be 
dead. That is the measure of what his ten years' leader¬ 
ship has meant to them. It is also the measure of the problem 
facing his successor. How many of the 2,327,533 people 
who voted Liberal in the election last March were voting for 
Mr Grimond rather than his party ? It could be anything 
up to a million. For them it was just Jo’s party. It is no 
particular disrespect to the new leader, Mr Jeremy Thorpe, 
to say that he has no chance of getting that sort of personal 
dividend. 

Mr Griroond’s departure took his party more unawares than 
it should. He was under great pressure to remain. But he 
was probably very wise. If the Liberals have a future as 
anything other than Jo's party this is the time to put them 
to thetftest. If Mr Grimond had agreed to carry on novv he 
woukiahnost certainly have found himself fighting the general 
eldMMifcf 1969-70 and by then it would have bedoihe his 
pd^^jp fcrty without the wiU to face any other existence. 
TlPPlfte best reason tor his going. He was also plain fed 
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democracy ” and seize the counter-revolutionary strongholds 
one by one. 

In Peking the Maoists started the new drive by tightening 
up public security measures. A six-point order is said to have 
been issued on January 12th providing an infinitely elastic 
definition of punishable criminal behaviour that includes say¬ 
ing the wrong things, posting the wrong posters, and criti¬ 
cising Mrs Mao. Three top-level offenders were dismissed 
from their jobs: the new minister of culture, Hsiao Wang- 
tung ; the propaganda director, Tao Chu, who was replaced 
by one of the deputy editors of Red Flag , Wang Li; and the 
manager of the New China News Agency (but this man’s 
brand-new successor has already been dragged through the 
streets). Two more politburo members were denounced: the 
octogenarian leader of the Red Army, Marshal Chu Teh, and 
another old revolutionary hero. Marshal Ho Lung, who was 
named as the “ biggest time-bomb ” threatening Mao and Lin 
Piao. 

And now the army. On January 14th the Liberation Army 
Daily announced the beginnings of a purge in the forces. A 
far-rcaching purge that went deep into the army’s ranks 
could do to the army what the cultural revolution has already 
done to the party. It could destroy the army as a unified 
national organisation and split it into independent local units 
which would as often as not turn out to be anti-Maoist. Mao 
and Lin Piao know this, and they know too that they may be 
needing the army to put down the opposition. So they have 
ordered a half-purge. Fighters are to stick to their combat 
posts and study Mao. The cultural revolution will be unleashed 
only in the u higher-level leading organs, military academies 
and army cultural and art organisations.” 

Mao and Lin are wily too, but they may not be wily enough. 
The recent attacks on the respected old marshals, even though 
they do not command divisions, may weaken support for Mao 
in the army. The army’s top ranks have already been battered 
by the purge of three generals. Further purges, fore¬ 
shadowed by the Liberation Army Daily editorial of January 
14th, can only batter them still more. Mao and Lin have 
shown considerable guile in moving against their politburo 
rivals one by one. But their opponents may have the edge in 
wiliness. Mao and Lin will need a new burst of ingenuity 
if they are to keep the army on their side and outwit the 
party foxes as well. 


Mr Grimond wanted to build a new 
Radical party. He was beaten by fate, 
and Mr Wilson 

up, fired of the circuit that any political leader must travel, 
and, it may be, a bit disappointed in the Liberals themselves. 
It is interesting that he thinks Liberal policies need to be re¬ 
thought, that British politics have not yet absorbed what being 
European really means, that the innate conservatism of the 
British has to be tackled from outside the party system. If 
he really means this we have not heard the last of him. 

He might have been custom-built for tfce job of leading 
a minority party. Even his defects as a politician have often 
been an advantage. In a leader of one of the bigger parties, 
his lack of steel, his air of detachment and his inability or 
unwillingness to give particular coherence to a ragbag of 
policies would all have been fatal. In a leader of the Liberals, 
they have been positively helpful. His pleasant, reasonable 
personality has made him all the more attractive to a public 
dtsetjiclUmted with the bitchy dialogue between Labour and 
the Tories. HiV preachinjJ ^ innovation (in Which he has 
included Celtic nationalism ah# the retention of uneconomic 
railways as if they were quite the latest thinking in the Wdrld) 
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has helped the party to appeal plausibly to such disparate 
groups as Scottish hill farmers and South London commuters. 
At the same time he knew what appealed to intellectuals, 
above ail in his early, genuine response to the European idea. 
This is the function of parties which have no expectation of 
power. How far he helped to convert.Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Wilson to Europe is another matter. His real impact 
may have been more on the kind of men the other parties 
chose to lead them than on the policies those parties carried 
out. In choosing Harold Wilson in 1963 the Labour party 
was, in part, responding to Grimond; in choosing Edward 
Heath in 1963 the Tories were responding to Wilson and 
Grimond. 


A nd Mr Grimond*s political virtues have been considerable. 

He saw the harsh realities of the Liberal position. A 
tiny group of Liberal MPs (six when he started, now twelve) 
could not make much impact on the House of Commons. 
The Liberals had to make direct contact with the electorate 
and that meant, above all, television. He Was the first major 
politician to recognise what could be done to talk quietly and 
sensibly to millions of people in their own homes. Until 
Mr Wilson perfected this particular art, Mr Grimond was in 
a class on his own, and his personal appeal on television has 
been the biggest single factor in keeping the Liberals on the 
political map. It is not just that he has an engaging manner. 
What the public has seen in Mr Grimond, and liked, is an 
essentially decent man, who has never talked down to it, who 
has never tried to fool it with double talk and who has fought 
hard against the decline in standards of public life. To a 
public which is disabused of political heroes, Mr Grimond has 
shone as the one honest man. 

Yet he has failed. It is typical of him that he is the first 
to admit it. He is proud of the doubling of Liberal strength 
in the Commons, and the trebling of the Liberal vote at 
general elections, but ten years ago he dreamed of much more 
than this. He aimed at a new, non-socialist Radical party on 
the left of British politics, something equivalent to the more 
progressive part of the American Democratic party. Such 
a party may now be emerging, but it is led by the conservative 
Mr Wilson and the Liberals are out in the cold. 

What went wrong? When Mr Grimond took over the 
leadership in November 1956, his dream did not seem 
wholly ridiculous. For the next five or six years, the Tories 
were securely in power and Labour was split, first over the 
Bevanites, then over the Bomb. It was a matter of serious 
discussion whether there could ever again be a Labour govern¬ 
ment. Mr Grimond saw an obvious opening to the left, and 
he went for it. There was nothing else to do, but it fitted 
his own predilections. He wanted to turn the sluggish, ageing, 
rather rightish Liberal party of Clement Davies into a 
younger, more vigorous party, firmly on the radical side of 
politics. 

For a time, things went quite well. First there was 
Torrington in 1939. That proved a false dawn. But then 
came Orpington m 1962, ana for a few weeks the Liberals 
stood on dizzy heights. On one dazzling morning they read 
an opinion poll which put them fractionally ahead of both 
Labour and the Tories. Support was being drawn from left 
and right Even although the most visible losers were the 
Tories, a number of people on the right of the Labour party, 
sickened by tbeir own civil war, had begun to look a little 
more closely at Mr Grimond’s vision of radicalism* They 
did not do so very long. The extent of the Tory collapse 
and panic had gone far enough by the summer of 1962 for 
Labours hopes on its own behalf to revive again. At Wort 
Middlesbrough in June 1962, Labour actually captured a Tory 
seat, and at West Derbyshire on the same day the Liberals 
narrowly failed to do another Orpington, largely because not 


enough Labour vote* swung their way. That, mjss was,a4 good 
as a mile. -■ ■> h ‘ t| ^ 

r Just once more Mr (jrimond was to be in ioucfifhgf dliitiide 
of his goal. He badly needed the Tories to win the 1964 
election. This would nave been such a body blow tol^b9tir*s 
recovery that a new realignment on the left would have'b&o 
again a possibility. A Labour defeat neypr seemed likely, 
but as the results came in and Labour's early lead steadily 
narrowed, the Liberals wondered whether they were not going 
to be handed the heady responsibility of a balance of power. 
In the event, Mr Wilson’s majority of four merely gave the 
Liberals the appearance of holding the balahcC Without the 
actual nower. Mr Grimond was criticised for not making 
more of the position, but there was not much he could dp. 
Both he and Mr Wilson knew the truth of the ot^T poMifcm 
saying: one is enough. ■ ' 

And that was that. Labour’s landslide last Maftfa fibaHy 
ended the dream. No one on the Labour side irf going to 
be interested in realigning the left for some years t6 confc. 
Mr Heath is leaving no opening to the right of centre, and 
even if he did Mr Grimond has no stomach for trying to fill 
it. He believes that the Liberal party is a radical' party or 
it is nothing. His going could not have been better tuned to 
ensure the succession of Mr Thorpe, who is commonly 
regarded as even further to the left than Mr Grimond him¬ 
self. But is he? Too much may have been read into Mr 
Thorpe’s passionate anti-colonialism, culminating in bis sug¬ 
gestion at the Brighton conference in September that the rail¬ 
ways into Rhodesia should be bombed. Too much may have 
been read into his flamboyant personality, his political oppor¬ 
tunism, his obvious relish for the television lights. Still, Old 
Etonians (and how odd that the Liberals should choose 
another) when they move to the left in politics tend to go the 
whole hog. 

But on television on Wednesday night Mr Thorpe threw out 
some economic ideas which could have earned ah approving 
nod from Mr Enoch Powell: high wages, high profits, away 
with restrictive practices and to hell with the prices and 
incomes board. If this is a fair sample of Mr Thorpe’s think¬ 
ing, then he may allay a lot of the fears of those Liberals who 
would have preferred the staider, rightish leadership of Mr 
Emlyn Hooson, or Mr Richard Wainwright. (Poor Mr 
Lubbock seems destined to be the Butler of the Liberal Party: 
intelligent, the most hard-working, but the least attractive in 
personality.) 

Mr Grimond stays on the Liberal bench to see how they all 
make out, and at least he is handing on a more vigorous party 
than he inherited. He wanted to give it a younger image, and 
last September’s conference, with the emergence of the Red 
Guard, proved that he has certainly done that. He wanted to 
make it more radical and, despite some rumblings, be has done 
that too. But it is still a minority party and by his resignation 
be is depriving it of its only national asset. He has done fait 
best, often far more than his party has deserved. But he has 
failed. A Liberal dream is over. 


AUSTRALIAN SURVEY 

In the issue of .January 28th The Economist will 
be looking at Australia—the advance of Its econ¬ 
omy and its people, its new horizons in $QUth-0a$t 
Asia, its closer ties in trade with Japan find its 
closer ties with the United States in defence. 
There are some problems for the Commonwealth 
and Britain here, as Australia seizes its chances 
and changes its financial and political orientation. 
Make sura of your copy. 
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Blessed are the Peacemakers (Still) 

The worst British habits in wage negotiations reasserted themselves in the 
botched'Up inflationary peace imposed on the railways last weekend 


T he trains of British Railways did not go slow on Monday 
—or no slower than usual, anyway. On the previous 
Friday, amid feverish comings and goings at the Ministry of 
Labour under the bright lights of the television cameras, 
the leaders of the train drivers' and firemen's union withdrew 
their threat to impose a work-to-rule from the beginning of 
die week. The man who averted the strike was Mr Jack 
Scamp, the chairman of the motor industry's trouble-shooting 
labour relations team, and as such one of the undoubted 
bringers of sense into the British economy over the past year. 
Mr Scamp’s railway peacemaking was hailed as a triumph. 
Should it have been ? No. 

It is worth being blunt about this: because last weekend’s 
rail setdement looks like a reversion to habits that Britain had 
seemed to be leaving behind, and because British Railways 
have just hired a good new man to look after their labour 
relations, and his job has now been made unnecessarily difficult 
right at the start. 

The cause of the trouble lay in British Railways' effort to 
reduce its labour force, and in particular to reduce the number 
of men employed to shovel coal into the maws of the boilers 
that modem railway engines do not possess. In October 1965 
an agreement was reached between the railway management 
and the unions on single-manning for passenger and long¬ 
distance freight locomotives (and multiple-unit trains that 
have no loco as such). This agreement did not cover short- 
haul freight or shunting trains. In exchange the drivers of 
the trains affected got higher basic pay and extra payments 
for the mileage covered. It was agreed that the staff made 
unnecessary should not be fired, but reabsorbed on other jobs. 

Since then negotiations have dragged on for a similar 
agreement for short-haul train staffs. They have seen the 
passenger staffs’ pay soar ahead, and have grown impatient. 
The Association of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen con¬ 
sidered that the no-redundancy clause included in the 
passenger train staffs’ agreement should be assumed as part 
of the new deal before negotiations went any further. British 
Railways assumed nothing of the sort. Deadlock. The 
Minister of Labour called in Mr Scamp to sort things out, and 
to interpret the clause in the 1965 agreement which provided 
for further negotiations on behalf of the workers not covered. 

Mr Scamp now declares that the former agreement says not 
a word about the question of whether or not redundancy was 
ruled out by the 1965 agreement. He notes that the railways 
board meant nothing of the kind. But he also accepts that 
the rail unions would not have accepted the former agree¬ 
ment if they had not assumed that redundancy was ruled out 
of this round of negotiations. He says: 

In the unions’ view one of the essential foundations of the 
•agreement is now in question. Unless it is maintained there will 

be widespread discontent among their members. 

* - • 

And on.these slim grounds be interprets the former agree¬ 
ment of 1965 as binding the railways board to a condition 
nowhere,mentioned in that agreement: that there will be no 
question of redundancy in this present round of negotiations. 
On those conditions the negotiations continue. They are 
therefore bound to end either in higher rail charges, or in 
aqijbprease in the railways! already staggering deficit. They 
hfSTafeo immediately resulted in a stiffening of the negotiating 
the National Union of Railwaymen, which is demand- 
Pj||pigher rates of pay for its members who work as guards 


on freight trains and have a few little extra duties as a result 
of doing away with “ firemen.” The old leap-frog is being 
played again, in a highly vulnerable industry. 

It is worth noticing also that the 1965 agreement for doing 
away with some firemen without sacking any was designed 
to save money and improve efficiency ; it is already costing 
around twice as much money as it saves, and about half the 
2,300 men whose jobs it abolished are still being paid by the 
railways. The new negotiations are expected to end up with 
an increase of, on average, £1 a week for spme 40,000 
locomen, which makes about £2 million, a year to save if the 
improvements in “efficiency” are to pay for themselves. 
Where do those £2 million come from if labour costs are not 
to be cut? Perhaps by early retirement i but the railways’ 
pensions are contemptibly low, and can only be made up by 
yet another stiff Exchequer subsidy which will certainly not 
be forthcoming. Perhaps by stopping hiring: but that would 
take a good five years, and foul up the industry’s age structure 
into the bargain. It would be far more humane to face the 
facts and get rid of some of the mentthe railways do not need 
now while they are young enough to get new jobs—with 
preferential treatment for retraining, if need be. 

Mr Scamp has thus created a nonsense. He was invited to 
do so by Mr Ray Gunter, who must share the blamp. To be 
sure, the Minister of Labour may have reckoned that Mr 
Scamp’s tough performances in the car industry would be 
repeated this time ; if so he hoped in vain, which is a fault that 
politicians have to carry the can for. As a railwayman himself, 
Mr Gunter must have reckoned that a work-to-rule at this 
time of year would cause a total and unpopular foul-up of rail 
services, while leaving the railways board burdened by the 
need to go on paying out wages. A strike would have been 
cheaper, but could have lasted about a couple of weeks (until 
Aslef’s money ran out) during which fuel supplies would have 
run low; and Labour ministers, remembering 1947, are 
wildly sensitive to fuel shortages in January. 


B ut a strike is what should have been risked, all the same. 

The trouble about the sort of inflationary base for negotia¬ 
tions laid last weekend under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Labour is that it presents employing concerns with the perfect 
alibi for not doing the job of management. This is one of the 
worst things that all British industry—and the nationalised 
industries most of all—suffer from. Time and time again in 
matters of labour relations, just at the point of the decisive 
choice between firmness now and increased costs next year, 
managements have been relieved of the need to make that 
choice. It is particularly damaging to have treated. British 
Railways like that just after Mr Leonard Neal had joined the 
board as its member for' industrial relations. Mr Neal used to 
work with the hot-shot teain (now partly dispersed) that 
devised the Fawlcy agreement for Bs$o> and deserved a 
chance to start negotiating without his hands tied behind his 
back. 

Maybe Mr Gunter has learned another of the hard lessons 
that have pressed upon him over the past two years. Cer¬ 
tainly when all was over he put on his best preacher’s manner 
ahd(S^M there was “ something very, very wrong ” with the 
dilatory, conduct bn both sides: in railway negotiations. But 
one does not make people less cfilatory by doing their work 
for them, and doing it badly too. 
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HOECHST HAS IT 


These little fish have never seen the sea. In the peace 
and quiet of their bowl they will never know the ever-present 
danger that threatens their ocean-going brothers - the 
remorseless, ravenous fishing netl An unescapable, 
knotless net. Resistant to salt water'and sunlight alike. 


3 


Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, 

Intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera 
and vaccines, chemicals, raw materials for the 
palpi Industry, solvents, plastics, fibres, films, 
fertilizers and plant protection agents 
and designs and constructs chemical plant, 

Farbwtrka Hoechsf AG Ffankfurt(M) Gtrmany 



Madeof high tenacity, Hoechst-made ®TREV1RA. Popr fish, 
perhaps, but fortunate fishermen. Thanks to Hpecjh$. 

And if, Instead of a fisherman, you are a handyman whose 
home is his castle Hoechst makes many, many things to 
serve you: raw materials for plastic panels, domestic 
equipment, paints, binders, solvents. Remember, whether 
it's man-made fibres or plastics... Hoechst has it. 

Hoechst in Great Britain: Hoechst Chemicals Limited, London. S.W. t. 


Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited, London, S. W. f. Hoechst Casset/a Dyestuffs Limited, Manchester, 





Man and his world 

This 46-ton 'stabile' is conceived and created in nickel 
stainless steel by Alexander Calderand called simply, "Man". 
A towering 67 feet "Man" will straddle Place International 
Nickel at Expo 67 as part of the contribution of i , 

The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
to the World Exhibition in which 70 nations will join to 
celebrate Canada's centenary this year. 

^ ‘ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED. THAMES HOUSE MILLflANE LONDON SW1 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

f ’ 
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Demagogue Duncan 


A Tory s&tettog in Trafalgar Sdgsjre is 
no* a SoMr 

Sandys’sjtelly last Sunday, 
noon with the fountains playing as coldly 
as the North Sea, was meant to be something 
special. Perhaps it was meant to be Mr 
Sandys’s bid for the heart of the Tory party 
as much as to ensure an early resumption 
of talks with Rhodesia. Who knows what is 
turning in that ambitious, hard and persever¬ 
ing head ? As a real Trafalgar Square 
occasion it certainly had to be helped on 
to the telly screens and the headlines by 
the attendance of Mr Sandys’s non-Tory 
political opponents. J ? 

These were the Young Socialists and the 
Young Liberals, the Red Guards of England. 
The cultural revolution is youthful, vocal, 
long-haired, anti-Smith and has, at a guess, 
the political nous of a run-of-the-mill teacher 
training college. Not all of them were con¬ 
cerned with southern Africa. “ Ban sodomy 
before God destroys Britain ” was a poster 
that earned much applause. Mr Sandys’s 
supporters, also pretty young, knew who 
their local enemies were. tc Bomb Jeremy 
Thorpe ” their poster said. 

In this way subsidised further education 
is making its impact on politics. When Mr 
Patrick Wall insisted that sanctions against 
South Africa would raise British taxes iio 
blood was curdled. They weren’t paying 
taxes ahyway. Of course the snippets tom. 
the speeches sounded fine on the telly after¬ 
wards : the microphones and the film editors 
saw to that. But the Tory right, even Mr 
John Biggs-Davison, is not really good at 
rabbling phrases ; their heart isn't in it. 

Not that it was just the right that was on 
display. Sustaining the ]eft 7 wing cause were 
Mr Nigel Fisher and Colonel'Sk Tufton 
Beamish, both of whom had voted for oil 
sanctions against Smith, Their remarks were 
sensible and moderate, so much ?o that they 
baffled much of the audience. Still, it 
emerged that they were against the “ parrot, 
cry n pf ope man, ope vote. When that was 
cleared up, so much for them*,; Among .the 
Red Guard, that is; the pro-Stai$h guard*, 

which had, been giving off omirpus rambles, 
perked 

, JusMO *feff tjut if ; was*,Tqry aft? tte 
naupnal anthem; waMUpidk W> *£ the end. 
This ia pot. «mwiiifngr that the cultural 
revolution goes in for. much. The sqppfe, 


emptied like a Classic cinema. But just to 
show that it was, after alt, Trafalgar Square 
the pack, blue and red alike, scampered down 
Whitehall to db something (it was not quite 
clear what) to the originator of all these 
worries and frustrations in Number io. Mr 
Wilson 'was away, but the police, who know 
their local enemies, weren’t. They had a 
bus, too, which made a difference. Buses 
are safer than horses anyway. 

Mr Sandys himself seemed, well content. 


Mr Brown 


He was even more content when the junior 
minister at the Commonwealth^Qfffe^ 
Judith Hart, promptly issued a statmeat 
which he .could, construe as ebargfag Mai 
with treason* That' gave him 1. cpin&'in 
the Commons two days lately although 
Mr Michael Stewart, answering for Mt 
Wilson, waan’t jhaviog any. .tiie Labour 
member wbo gave Air Sandys a nazi salute 
was rebuked by the Speaker,, MrSapdys 
simply isn’t hke that; the member who ad 
it ought to have a better memory. ; 

When, and whether, Mr Sandys will 
return to Trafaigar Square remains an epee 
question.; It isn’t exactly his stamping 
ground. ,and it isn’t the Young Conser¬ 
vatives ■ either. What’s more, there was 
hardly a gehuinc working, dess Tory, racist 
in sight; Alf Garnett doesn’t trouble to,go 
up west, it seemsi . , - . 


Scoop, or Snap, or something 


Mr George Brown is in the news again ; 
that is, if it rates as the news. Back at 
Christmas the New York Times published 
an assessment of Mr Brown, warts and all, 
by its chief London correspondent, Mr 
Anthony Lewis. This article was hot an 
unfair assessment, for Mr Lewis is a fair 
man. But it included descriptions of in¬ 
cidents which those people in London who 
like to feel in the know have gaily recounted 
about Mr Brown over .umpteen lunch 
tables for many months; sometimes they 
even say they were present themselves. It 
is all great fun and it 2 s all irrelevant. The 
only person who suffers is Mr Brown; he 
may even have a whole brigade of gossip 
columnists attached to him until the nows 
editors turn to other prey. The truth is 
that sometimes Mr Brown has been con¬ 
vivial ; sometimes the people who report 
him seem to have been pretty convivial 
themselves. It is not unknown in politics. 

Mr Lewis's article caused a small stir 
when it appeared, although by no means as 
big a stir as his previous success in taking 
swinging Britain to task. It was then for¬ 
gotten try .almost everyone except, it turns, 
out, the Observer newspaper. Three weeks 
late, the. Observer planned to reprint Mr 
Lewis. This jmpetyiiag scoop was, by scope 
means, draw» ^llfe attrition of The Tim * 
which*in a portentous fepier last,Saturday* 
weighed^ prpsf and cops M Mr Brpwn 

(an&GJwrgbffl, I4pyd Osfm 

and hothjPitts)aicweB aso* .wOosfnwrV 
wUdom m puWiahqigi -It c^ie dpwn 
heavily for Mr Browu and m a iy na ll y for 





the Observer. In justification of tbit it 
printed a despatch from ita man at the 
United Natioa* v ip which be Mt able to 
reveal . tfa«t Mr Lewis’s article (a “jKgtot 
article ” fie said, with gainful accuracy) had, 
indeed created snmeotir awing: dip lom a ts 
there, dearly, controvert w»s building 
up# • * .r • • - ' / v - • ,.*» 

Came dawnjtm Sunday and the Observer; 
duly: an Mr 4flW»*.Sjos* JJk 

Times’s ,QK for piling, plus * resj@ed< 
asntneotfr^ Air Bfoito. If tide war, not 
controversy,enough, tbe.New* of the veprid 
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itself clambered into the act to assure one 
and a]] that Mr Brown was controversial all 
right. Of course he was ; and there were 
the headlines to prove it. 

Moral: There is no length to which 
Brirish newspapers will not go to take in 
each other’s washing, to shelter behind what 
newspapers in other countries say about 
events on their own doorstep, and to claim 
the kudos for doing a public service into 
the bargain. 

Homelessness 


Looking for a place 

The main point thrown up by the great 
debate bn homelessness is that this problem 
appears precisely as large, no more, no less* 
as the provision made to cope with it. 
That is why so many local welfare authori¬ 
ties provide as little accommodation for the 
homeless as they can possibly get away with. 
A family, once recognised as “ homeless,” 
has to be given some sort of publicly pro¬ 
vided accommodation under the National 
Assistance Act 1948, You only recognise 
as many as you care to make room for. 

A borough which has come in for much 
criticism lately—partly because it is within 
easy reach for social administration re¬ 
searchers—is Tower Hamlets in the east 
end of London. But it fairly illustrates this 
point, as do probably the majority of 
London boroughs. After the Greater 
London Council came into being, the 
boroughs took over what wST previously the 
London County Council’s welfare responsi¬ 
bility for the homeless. Those boroughs 
with homeless hostels jSthin their area 
began to fear they woukpbecome a magnet 
for drifters; those without any, thankfully 
borrowed accommodation outside their 
borders. Tower Hamlets’ action is typical. 

It swiftly cut down its provision for the 
homeless by half, closing an old Poor Law 
institution with room for 75 families. More 
understandably, it refused to carry on a 
project it had inherited from the old London 
County Council, for converting an old 
in Wapprng into a hostel for 
£236,000. It does not accept homeless 
people who cannot prove at least one 
months residence in the borough—- 
although the borough boundaries have so 
lktfe physical meaning that the reception 
centre for the homeless & across the border 
in Hackney. The London boroughs dO'fiotr 
make reciprocal arrangements with' each 
cfSp; they prefer to *gvm to the old poor 
law practice of sending sturdy beggars back 
tb their parish of origin. ? 

It is understandable that all local author^ 
ties low,mWc bmimmiz not to allow hornet 
tesimesstobecbmea short cut to the council 
dstaie.' -■* Hence * vigour; homeless 
people m mtmi dinosf as criminals. But 
itoaiitiotbe other than ft! 

purely administrative terms, that Tower 
- ’kciw the 

6r^tom^lC^^hobmg dfgoftf* to if 


those who have to deal with this painful 
fallout from the housing inadequacy of our 
major cities, is that homeless people do, 
inevitably, include a high proportion of 
those too weak to bear the strain. There 
is no real difference between the families 
huddled in one damp, crumbling room, and 
those who were in that room yesterday and 
today are on the street. Only the ones on 
the street represent a greater proportion of 
families where, say, rhe husband took refuge 
in drunkenness and threw out the wife and 
two kids; or where mum could bear the 
< strain no longer aud spent the national 
assistance money on the fare from Liverpool 
to London. Of course some of these people 
;are feckless, out to get what the welfare 
state can give them, and all the rest. Of 
course they have to be handled by people 
; trained to know when to be firm, and when 
, to make allowances. It is noticeable that 
since the Protection from Eviction Act, 

• fewer of those normally able to stand on 
their own feet, somehow, turn up at reefep- 
: tion centres. All the more reason to be 
consiructive towards the rest. 

The authorities who are taking their 
duties to rhe homdess most seriously are 
those who lay most stress on the rehabili¬ 
tative process, patiently training families 
for months on end to know what it is to 
take a steady job and pay the rent. Enough 
housing is most, bur not all, the answer. 
Some people do need help to learn to live. 


Planning 


Danger: oil 


The oil refinery of ICI and Phillips Petro- 
. leum, near Billingham on Tees-side, blew 
up on Monday evening. Three men were 
killed, and massive damage was done to the 
| brand new planr, opened only four months 
ago. Tbe deaths are tragic, the damage 
! to a vital part of the north east’s massive 
| chemical industry disturbing. The iroplica- 
j tions for tbe petroleum refining industry 
in general are equally serious. For this 
was tbe .second refinery fire within two 
weeks. On January 4th a 16,000 ton tanker 
blew up—fortunately, and by good manage¬ 
ment, with no loss of life-—at a jetty off tbe 
, Esso refinery at Fawley in Hampshire. 

Of course these two serious: accidents do. 
not mean that the refinery firms are reck¬ 
less people: they take every expensive pre¬ 
caution that their considerable ingenuity 
and experience can suggest. Their record on 
accidents within iheir plants & certainly 
better than that of many industries^ such 
as construction or coal mining. But if you 
are handling 15 million tons a year of highly 
inflammable stuff,things can gp trrong 1 and 
’ * ***** 

Esso; Tor instance, is justff pidUd of 1W 
safety ’ arfaJ^emehts thr 

fire : oh XafiO&y 4th cstiS^the port.bF 
SohS&d&n 1 to* be ^ ' 

If'fhdlhMnfiatfH 



The blaze or BHltngham 


already takes quite exceptional (but by no 
means infallible) precautions against any 
leakage into tbe sea of the buoyant filth 
that tankers are apt to create in the normal 
course of business. 

The point that the oil companies must 
consider is that anyone who wants to resist 
the siting of a refinery, whether near a town 
or in the country, can now produce to the 
planning authorities evidence of what has 
happened to the rural preservationists of 
Hampshire, and the rity-dwcllcrs of the 
north cast coast. The cost of these two 
accidents is going to be greater than the 
price of repairing the direct damage they 
caused. If oil refineries had to carry the 
penalty bom by atomic power stations, of 
being sited only in the most remote and 
inconvenient places, it would be a heavy 
burden on tbe industry. The industry will 
have to bear it, unless it can convince the 
public that refineries are less of a threat to 
amenky than they now seem. 


Incomes policy 



Slow thaw starting 

- 1 '-:- ■ ■ - - - ~ 

The Ministry of Labour is to. permit 
Imperial Chemical Industries t <0 try to go 
ahead wjtfi thq small pilot experiments in 
three plants that may lead to a large-scale 
productivity bargain for,aH the firing 56,000 
workers. The schema is some eighteen, 
ifibnths did. Ji'tyas held., up firsr py the 
opposition ('against 1 t^eir union leaders* 
advice) of focal Amalgaihated Engrticerine 
Unipp people m the three plants affected.. 
Tbenitwa) stopped-—although preparatory 
.work ; It k awaiting 

the r repbtt bf the rrices and hrcorrieS Board. 
$bir-obift r the : firm ihd "the /tWohs must 
shbj^^hw mean bifeiness. ; They 'tei set* 

tfOpey 

will buy in the way, of fmdre fedohomitf* 
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When you look at a road map of Ontario, .C^ttacf 
see what wa think you see—trees? lakaa? tn&cO 
here and there? Look again.. The mif m^mvl0 
like the picture on the left. And if you ,«»$?' 
thousand yards you'll be abl? to,see 
photograph. It's Poiynrier Corporation 
integrated synthetic rubber producer in the worfd- Wi 
things here, too. Cobalt bombs to fight cahcerfeyt»y r 
to world health. Lingerie—from straightlaiedOtO-WW 
sophisticated electronics to Japan and datheras tb' 

Coals to Newcastle so to speak. AmerifiaryspaOecrw.. *-.,. , C4£l 
rather heavily on antennae designed and made.ihOhwo.'^^>|^’ 
Our industrial prowess lets us live Otiiteobrnfonably;. AfafiSwit? 
article in your Daily Express stated Wat Canada. 1 ; -*£*Y **:&£&* 
enjoys the highest standard of living in the.^r(o: ; VV%;^w^^ k <^3 
simply claim that Ontario enjoys the highest standard 


simply claim that Ontario enjoys the hgheftt stanc 
of Irving in Cerjada. 

The pictures below tell more of the Ontario, story 


'‘*fW 



Three-secoridconfirmation 
OS flight reservations for a 
ieadinfl intemat'iooal airline . 
is,supplied by this JflM ^ 

i^aotUr^m , “ / ■■■-■■ 
programmed in Ontario. the 
system is activated by asimpie 
pencil mark on a reservation - 
bird. Similarly complex. ; 0 , 
computer systems designed in 
Ontario are used daily 
throughoutl^prbvinbs. \ 


Standing ovatronafrom 
capacity audiences in Peris 
were just some of, the laurels 
collected by .pie Toronto.' ■ ; 

Synjphonydyripg itstses r- 

EurOpeantcuir, Tpe rStpc-iaftib. 
for the Sunday.Times ih London, 
England, credited the 97 -piepe 
prchestra with "virtuosity 
pf the great international ^lass.' 1 
The Toronto Symphony is juit 
onaof sever*) Outstanding 
symphony orchestras which.. 
ptbyfde oohstetlfenjoyment tb , 
»«M$ef twjriiriusip lh Ontario. 


Carloeds of self-propelled 
combines roll out of the North 
American Combine Plant pf 
Massey-Fwguaon in Brantford. 
Farmers in f88 countries and; 
territories tlirbughout the s 
wdrtd use firm implements 
designed and manufactured 
by this Ontariofounded 
dompany. the world's largest 
producer of tractors and 
seifrpropelled combines. 


A highly 9obhi^c#t#ao'Wei 
vaccinedeveiopedby Ontario 

lehora^'CchniihieritiiAi^ 
to bfbttct,agate8f%^eMls 
paratyphoid, tetehus^iftpmhen 
and potidfnyelttiaj<3ow 
Ontario medtgdidevitbpmenl 
include arrtrnlfcbved artificial 
Jddrteyr, bneof the first 
pepembherlwan sbmuiatote,; 
of insulin 

thelnVerrtion of Peblunfei,^-;. 



hf6mttion abbufi 
Canada. Offices in LOridon, Dtissefdorf, Milan, I 
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iHTftMUttttiMl ftEFOOT 


Bridal, MMdatjioft! 

SrS* &*"** 



moft 

Iriiata^eals, 



what « 

veto <md o/fcred 

“ ^HS ljp pr^ would iflee alwLv. 

ss, sls 

SB^™ f. to i^ involved in the famil~ 
***buntH has ei 

*»wfc mtb the cwamnolty as it 
. £*. question dm VxIhNP^ 
inPans on die eft tyudHRtde of 
mts is whether •■ Wilson trill 

ru “ i*^t dfegHIPlod' force rhe gtnera/ 
to profl^slilrpidUty’snd dame, die con- 
s ^qti(l*p*P» Of ’ wither Aft; experienced 
geapfsl will manage to bog <»*$. the 
second British offensive before it is nnA» T 
way. Nobody really believes In 
promises and conversions. 


Kiesinger shrugs 
his 



FROMpFlR BONN' COP b£SPONOE NT 


pjpiently 


^ sympathetically in the 
It is evident that German 
as a whole considers It only 


com-;. 




Moro smiles 
weakly 


FROM' OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Wilson found Rome suspicious ; he left 
it with the impression that he really may 
mean business. Even now, however, 
Italians are not particularly impressed by 
the motives given for the timing of Britain's 
common market exercise. The recovery 
of Britain’s balance of payments is not 
thought brilliant enough to warrant Mr 
Wilson's claim to be negotiating from 
strength. Italians suspected at first that the 
whole thing was meant for home use, pos¬ 
sibly to distract attention from Rhodesia. 
The communist press even now is not 
alone in suggesting that Mr Wilson is in 
(act courting a rebuff from Prance to 
strengthen British ties with America. 

By and large, though, Mr Wilson’s per¬ 
formance was persuasive. But that* does 
not mean that the Italian government is 
likely to put any real pressure on General 
de Gaulle if he cuts up rough, as Italians 
expect, and perhaps fundamentally hope. 
Signor Nenni is practically alone in saying 
“hang de Gaulle, let’s have Wilson in¬ 
stead. Sknof . More fears anything that 
can upset the wecaxftrae balance of Italian 
politics. Signor Fanfani, his foreign minister, 
la alleged to be moving nearer to a gadlist 
In*. The fact that die British attitude to 
QgNUgfe is basically similar w die French' 
creates * finr ef Anglo-French domination 
hi an arina community. There ate also 
•bop CraMpc* Who would like to gft ahead 
with the ’Fhud& [jptojpouHa for consulta¬ 
tions between natjonalifllnistcrs—a gaullist 
ide%-withoot luraKSt oefurion of die Issue 
tyKfilft' ■» 




While this 
hope'Is' 
stien. 


jgphan pf£ __ 

;F**rj?hP £ Britain and its parmers in the 
ff^Ta Free Trade Association to throw 
fatSr lot with the cotftasbn market. Are 
If* concentration and’rationalisation the 
order of the day* ,fhe Kfesinger-Brandt 
coalition COU& plainly count on wide popu¬ 
lar backing Should it come to a conflict with 
Franc^ a^oUt letting Britain into the Euro- 
pea%4»immunity. 

oJFiihappi/y Herr Kiesinger returned to 
. ;Bbnn from his talks in Paris a week ago con¬ 
vinced that General de Gaulle is inexorably 
resolved to keen Britain out. The two dis¬ 
cussed the problem at length and in detail. 
Nor were they wholly in disagreement. Herr 
Kiesinger, too, is not altogether satisfied 
that Britain is ready, materially or psycholo¬ 
gically, to meet the obligations of full mem¬ 
bership of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity : neither the British government nor 
the British people. The chancellor has been 
heard recently to remark, more in regret 
than in reproof, that Britain has failed twice 
in the past to grasp immense European 
opportunities—the first in the 18th century, 
when it let events slide into America’s de¬ 
tachment from Europe; and, second, im¬ 
mediately after the second world war, when 
it wearily and suspiciously rejected the 
waiting mantle of European leadership. 

Herr Kiesinger reminded General de 
Gaulle that the German government held 
that the Six should keep the door open for 
Britain. Yet there is reason for believing 
that he let it be known—if by no more than 
a shrug of the shoulders—that he shared 
some or the French president’s misgivings. 
The two settled on waiting to see wnat Mr 
Wilson and Mr Brown would have to say 
in Paris and Bonn. 

Mr Wilson and Mr Brown are due in 
Bonn on February 14th. The experience 
of their previous encounters in the series 


' ' yMUX./'-'Y- 
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shouldtelp than to ejounme and be exam¬ 
ined with ^rofluble thoroughness. German 
expects at the ministries concerned, most of 
whom scc& .to be genuine advocates of 
closer British partnership, are hoping that 
the Prince Minister will comfort Britain’s 
friends and confound its enemies by being 
imaginatively bold and honestly specific. 
They want to know just how much special 
handling Britain expects and for how long. 
And it would help them to hear in more 
detail what Britain has to give, not only in 
the material field but also in the politiad 
one. Many Germans are asking, for in¬ 
stance, why it is only France that claims 
to be in a position to help west Germany 
improve relations with its eastern neigh¬ 
bours. Has Britain no influence in Moscow, 
Warsaw and Prague? Or are the British 
really too pre-occupied with escaping 
prisoners and queueing for cheaper 
cigarettes to have thoughts for Europe ? 
Sometimes they seem to be. 

Germany 

Reacting against 
reaction 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

East Berliners were drummed out last Sun¬ 
day—the anniversary of the murder of Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg—to 
demonstrate against “ neo-nazism and 
reaction ” in west Germany. But they were 
not quite so lonely a band of pilgrims as 
they were led to believe. They did not 
know that in Stuttgart the evening before, 
without official prompting, several hundred 
west Germans had broken up a meeting of 
the far-right National Democratic party; 
nor that the federation of west German 
trade unions had just despatched a message 
to the government and parliamentary 
leaders recommending them to act against 
radicals of the left and the right who 
threaten to undermine the democratic 
order. The trade unions, the message went 
on, sensed danger particularly in the grow¬ 
ing Concentration of right-wing radicals in 
the National Democratic party and the 
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accompanying " revival of militarist, 
nationalist and anti-democratic ideas.” 

Indeed, the National Democrats are 
remarkably uppish these days, considering 
the poverty of their resources, both in men 
and money. They are not so crass as to be 
planning to put up any candidates for the 
Berlin city assembly, which is to be 
re-elected on March 12th ; the Berliners are 
too hard-bitten to fall for reactionary clap¬ 
trap. But the party has high hopes of get¬ 
ting a sizeable group of deputies into the 
next provincial parliament in Schleswig- 
Holstein, which is to be elected on Apnl 
26th. Schleswig-Holstein has not recovered 
from the war in pace with the bulk of west 
Germany. Among the million-odd regis¬ 
tered voters are many aggrieved refugees, 
former Nazis, and anxious small fanners. 
Electioneering has scarcely begun. But it 
is already evident that the National Demo¬ 
crats intend to present themselves as the 
only genuine opposition to the coalition of 
“ sellers-out in Bonn.” That is their recur¬ 
rent theme at innumerable small gatherings 
up and down the country, at which the hat 
is passed round to raise funds. The party 
journal, Deutsche Nachrichten, advertised 
fifty-one such meetings for this week alone. 

The liberal Stiddeutsche Zeitung has 
counselled the trade unions not to be 
rattled into demanding prematurely that the 
party should be banned: “ We should still 
have confidence in the powers of resistance 
of a society that for sixteen years has had 
before its eyes a picture of democracy 
functioning on the whole. We should still 
avoid awarding the National Democratic 
party the martyr’s crown of illegality.” 

Rhodesia 

Watch it Smithy 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

It is a habit of Rhodesian prime ministers 
to slide to the left of majority white opinion, 
or get overtaken by its rightward march; 
whereupon they duly get chopped good and 
hard. It happened to Mr Garfield Todd, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, Mr Winston Field; 
it is something to do with African pressures 
from below and British liberalism nagging 
away from outside. It could be happening 
to Mr Ian Smith, once the darling of the 
Rhodesian right, but now under suspicion 
of deviationism and betraying the revolu¬ 
tion. In the coming session of parliament 
Mr Smith will nave to talk fast to extricate 
himself from the grave charge of liberalism. 

Two anonymous cydostvied pamphlets 
attacking Mr Smith and his government 
have fallen like grenades into the vacuum 
left by the collapse of the Tiger talk*. 
One, flung from the extretne right, came 
presumably from those 30 nameless but 
nameable Rhodesian? Mr Smith told Mr 
Wilson on board die ^Tigir he would he 
happy fo.getjod of. By fartbemore dan¬ 
gerous of/the two to; Mr Smith’s popular 
unage f k made him the heir 

of Sir Edgar Whitehead. The govern¬ 
ment is accused of losing contact with the 


Rhodesian Front, of deviating from the 
party’s segregationist and “ separate de¬ 
velopment^’ policies, of spewing up 
Africanisation in the dvil service, of re¬ 
verting wholesale to the polides of the 
Unitea Federal party;. Why did Mr Saddr 
T and Mr Howman climb aboard the 
to talk with Mr Wilson at all ? Worse, 
why did they take Sir Humphrey Gibba 
and Sir Hugh Beadle with them? 

This anonymous attack coincided oddly 
with a fierce artide in a right-wing monthly 
business journal that sees communists 
under every stone. The writer gloomily 
saw Rhodesian politics reverting to the 
state they were in before the Rhodesian 
Front came to power in 1962. The. 
whites are once again sharply divided 
into those who believe in continuing 
the traditional multiradal political system, 
with the whites of course keeping the 
edge, and those who believe in racial 
segregation, and quasi-apartheid, with the 
chiefs running the Africans and the white 
and black areas linked by some sort of 
federation. 

The party hierarchy is shocked by the 
attack, but it is widely admitted that plenty 
of people in the party feel this way. For 
all that, it is much too early to regard this 
as a split. The Rhodesian Front has magic 
powers of healing internal wounds in the 
interests of unity. 

The other grenade, from the big-business 
left-of-centre “ Reconstruction Group,” 
accused Mr Smith of letting down the busi¬ 
nessmen who had supported him through 
the thick and thin of post-UDI sanctions. 
Some of them were bitterly against the 
seizure of independence, but rallied to it 
in the cause of national unity. They ex¬ 
pected Mr Smith to get them out or the 
mess by settling with Mr Wilson in the 
Tiger talks, but instead he had tamely sur¬ 
rendered to the right wing in his cabinet. 
Why, said the pamphlet, had he not 
accepted and implemented the Tiger con¬ 
stitution—“notably more advantageous to 
the European and better designed for 
orderly development than the 1961 consti¬ 
tution”—and then pushed Mr Wilson to 
spell out the admittedly rather vague terms 
for ending the rebellion ? A tactical advan¬ 
tage for Rhodesia had been lost by Mr 
Smith’s unequivocal “ no.” This pamphlet 
coincides with a petition got up by Viscount 
Malvern, the grand old man of Rhodesian 
politics, demanding the implementation of 
the Tiger constitution ana the reopening 
of talks. It secured nearly 4,000 signatures. 

Mr Smith’s position is made more diffi¬ 
cult by his go-slow tactics on declaring a 
republic. He obviously does not believe 
in 4 republic; but the right wing is de¬ 
manding one because it represents a com*, 
plete break with Britain. The whole issue ' 
Is now being relegated to a constitutional 
commisslr whid wiU.presumably sottout? 
the rekjivc 

cOMtlcrithfe ttjj i tepiAUam 
The , result- wffi prtbaMy b* put 
ejeocrate fe * refereodbm, TwJDaijnsi. 
the tot etf Mr Smith for the tkne Mto : 
Yet there is no evidence that he has ghrep 


up hope of a deal with Britain. The right 
wing’s strongest weapon is Mr Wilson’s 
reversion to die principle of no independ¬ 
ence before majority rule. But your corres¬ 
pondent has yet to find a Rhodesian who 
believes ho wSi stfck m this if that h lay 
Sign of a setitonaat atong the fifes of the 
Tiger docuiMat 

Kenya 

Taking overtfie 
white men's land 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

An agricultural revolution is under way in 
Kenya. More than a million acres have 
been transferred from European owners to 
Africans. Finance has come from a mix¬ 
ture of British government grants (£9 
million) and loans (£10 million), with 
supplementary loans from the World Bank 
and the west German government. The 
change has been organised (and, more 
recently, reported on with commendable 
frankness) by the Kenyan government. 

The genesis of this revolution lay in the 
transfer of political power to the Kikuyu 
tribe from i960 onwards. In that year, 
three years before independence, the reser¬ 
vation of parts of the higMands for Euro¬ 
pean settlers was formally ended. Over¬ 
whelming pressure then developed from the 
landless Kikuyu on these comparatively 
empty lands ; the rising tide of cattle thefts 
and of squatters made farming almost 
impossible on many estates, while there was 
a complete breakdown in the land market. 

The “million-acre settlement scheme” 
was designed to provide an immediate 
market for European farms and transfer 
them, whole or in small units, to African 
farmers qn mortgages. Since the loans 
and interest would have to be repaid to 
the Kenya government so it could repay 
the original, lenders,, the new African 
owners had to be propelled into commercial 
farming; they could not be allowed to 
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This Is the fifth of a series of six articles covering the various aspects 
of the development of Air Cargo. 



Hffinmit aEcmcu 


Most of the equipment covered by these 
studlee It of high value and also vulner¬ 
able to mechanical stress and shock. In 
such cases, t air transport Is virtually 
essentlali to avoid the danger of damage 
from rough passages, rough handling 
during loading and trans-shipment, or 
from vigorous driving over bad roads. 
The cost of insurance and packing re¬ 
quired for sea freight can be very high 
Indeed , and the savfngs by air transport 
are correspondingly great. Reduction of 
damage also cuts pre-installation ser¬ 
vicing time and costs. Because of the 
Capital value and earning power of many 
of these machines, both manufacturers 
and customers are anxious to cut 
delivery times and air cargo Is usually 
the answer. Details of actual packing 
and other costs are included In the next 
And final article of the series, and in 
most cases these are strikingly in 
favour of air transport, 

. The office machinery manufacturers 
featured here plan their company strat¬ 
egies on International lines, and use 
large amounts of air transport for a 
variety of reasons. Psychological factors 
always have to be taken Into account 
In marketing. Quite simply, when an 
exporter’ sends equipment by air, 
customers are Impressed! 

All the companies Involved In these 
studies are making rapid headway in 
their marketing efforts. Perhaps it is 
more than a coincidence that they 
should all bousing &BA Cargo services. 

EXPORT OP LIQHTINR PRODUCTS 
AND CONSUMER DURABLES 
Thom Electrical Industrie* Ltd; 

London 

Thorn Is Britain's largest TV and radio 
manufacturer and its products also In¬ 
clude cookers and refrigerators, electric 
equipment and an extrefttefy compre¬ 
hensive range of lighting goods. Trade 
Is very actlve with Europe where the 
Oroup had, Ite own Companies in six 
countries and dtotributotf j n •even 

air 

Air detpetchee 'num&f* about 290 per 
month, nearly oil through Hetdhrow, and 
t^ ^ r^l^ofdljloon» 

rollwlmt w lurawo. but fraOwently . 
, gbo Mc ttw E yiaii iieo-^pee oli; might 

ki #r ft^^^^^ rwene^t^bome 
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lighting, tungsten iodine lamps, 'special 
applications' (mainly the products of 
Thorn Electronics), lamp-making mach¬ 
ines, machine tools, aircraft parts and 
lighting equipment, as well as most 
samples and consignments for exhibition. 
A considerable quantity of Thorn pro¬ 
ducts for Eire goes by air. 

Modern transport gives 
lively modern image 

Some savings are achieved In packing 
costs, particularly for glass and Perspex, 
but the main justifications for air trans¬ 
port are safe handling, reduced pilfer¬ 
age and the image which air cargo gives 
to the marketing policy. The Thorn 
Group, with its rapid and continuous 
growth, finds air cargo invaluable for 
urgent deliveries and planned emerg¬ 
encies. 

EXPORT OF COMPUTERS AND 
ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT 
International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited, London 

I.C.T. were among the first Data Pro¬ 
cessing Equipment manufacturers to 
use air cargo, when they negotiated a 
special commodity rate with BEA many 
years ago. At that time they were 
particularly concerned with serious 
damage arising from surface transport. 
Aa the equipment Is worth as much as 
£100,000 per Item, the changeover to air 
cargo was justified on the basis of 
reduced damage alone, although the 
actual transport costs by air are also 
considerably lower in many casea. 
Actual cost comparisons will be given 
in the final article in this series* 



tfia t.C.T. ProQramrfi* Board Punpjh, Capita} $av*ci tri 
innak on such can b* con&cfSnbkk, 

V«lu»bU addition. to 
7)w tnf*toW f on the «apjuIJtal, un..fn 
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to ievtmlKiindfed pounds. This Iri&fsst 3 Cdwbwtt 
can be saved tffteu air transbbrt I* tMW/ 
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I machines can be 4n operation two weeks 
f sooner, and If on rental could be earning 
- several hundred pounds a week. 

| I m porta nf marketing ad vantages 
I.C.T. Is already well establish^ In 
! Western Europe' and is now also 
developing markets In Eastern Europe. 
Rapid service Is obviously Important in 
marketing highly sophisticated tech¬ 
nical products like computers. I.C.T. 
service includes supply of spares and 
relevant software, ai) by air cargo. 

Virtually all I.C.T.'s European deliver¬ 
ies are made by air, of which BEA carries 
a very high proportion, Including ancil¬ 
lary equipment, cards, stationery, filing 
cabinets and office furniture. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
British Olivetti Ltd. London 

A subsidiary of the Olivetti Company of 
Italy, the British company markets 
Underwood typewriters in the U.K., In 
addition to the Olivetti range of products. 
Standard typewriters are made at the 
Glasgow factory and other Items are 
Imported from the factory near Turin. 
Currently there are 91 products available 
in the U.K. from adding machines to 
desk computers, together with the 
necessary spares. 

From production line to customer 
direct In 90 hours 

The company Is strongly In favour of ah 
cargo because of its speed and reli¬ 
ability, and about one third of Its Imports 
are brought In by air. Air and surface 
items being packed In the same way, 
there are few economies from this 
source; The demand for accounting 
machines ,ls very active at present, so 
that these machines travel by air 
straight from the production ; line, t and 
maximum transit time to the customer Is 
60 haute.’ * 

! Inventory kept at a minimum 
Per 100 klloMhb ah freight coat can be 
four times .as much aa by surface* but 
the value 91 the machines and.the extent ; 
of demand Justify the additional me* 
pens#. With these arrangements, ware- 
hod# stocks can ba kept low. , 

IMPORT AND EXPORT QE 

SHUMa,::.::;.. 

aSglusmsm 
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different countries. Typewriter produc¬ 
tion In Europe Is in three groups— 
Electric (Germany), Portable (Holland), 
and Standard (Britain). When large 
orders for portable typtwrlters are 
obtained in, say, the U.K., it is usual for 
the entire order to be flown In from 
Holland. Similar arrangements may be 
made for computers, shavers and avia¬ 
tion and electronic Instruments. 

Reduction of inventory 

Transport costs are taken Into account, 
but other factors are often more import¬ 
ant. The typewriter range is very com¬ 
prehensive tor instance, and to minimise 
Inventory and warehousing costs, air 
cargo is used to distribute supplies 
against actual demand as soon as 
possible after they have been produced. 
Prototype machines and test market 
quantities are frequently carried by air as 
a prelude to the bultd-up of minimum 
local stocks. 



Amsterdam and distributed theflnsl art! 


lEteCTRtri 

Typewriter production tn Europe is in three groups — 
Electric (Qetmafly) Porteble (H offend), end Sienderd 
(Britain},, 

Air cargoalds integration of 
production and marKetyng 

W ®rtfo both l^m euppiy <*m+ 
ponents and to achieve greater flexi¬ 


bility. Computers are made firthe U.S.A. 
and Germany and flown and distributed 
by air freight. Computer parte are 
stocked In At 
by air. 

The whole concept of the Company's 
operational methods depends on ex¬ 
ploiting the particular advantages of sir 
cargo. 

EXPORT or AUTOMATION 
EQUIPMENT 
Elllott-Automatlon Ltd. 


Cdfrf factors are also frequency tHpsctfy; 
in favour of air cargo* Actuate**! 
comparisons Rill be given next month fw 


nswiui 

Yclept 


this series* 


£lliott-Automation Is the largest com¬ 
pany In Europe devoted wholly to auto¬ 
mation. Its interests cover the whole 
field of automatic control and systems 
engineering. Projects range from de¬ 
velopment and manufacture of com¬ 
puters to the design and installation of 
instrumentation and handling equip¬ 
ment for the major process industries. 
The Queen’s Award was won for both 
exports and for technical achievement. 
A good share of the exports are for 
Europe. 

Competing successfully with 
local manufacturers 

This company considers the economic 
range for air cargo to be 1,200 miles, 
which virtually means Europe. With air 
transport it is frequently possible to 
compete for contracts with suppliers 
who are practically on the customer's 
doorstep. Prompt delivery is all-import¬ 
ant. Among the items travelling by air 
are pneumatic and electrical Instru¬ 
ments, delicate analytical equipment, 
control valves, computers and computer 
parts, and a wide range of other devices 
for Industries that cannot be kept 
waiting for their supplies. In addition to 
the usual savings on insurance and 
packing, .duty, can be reduced by as 
much as $0%. 

Emphasis on speed and 
reliability 

The EHIott-Automatjon Shipping Com¬ 
mittee, meets regularly to review and 
co-ordinate transport matters and has 
compiled a manual of Export Freight 
Services to Europe for use throughout 
the concern. Emphasising speed and 
reliability, Its conclusions have given a 
further impetus to the use of air cargo 
within the Group. Avoiding costly dam¬ 
age to delicate Instruments Is another 
Strung argument in favour of air cprgo. 

The Group has Its own companies in 
• number of Western European coun¬ 
tries and supplies components and 
ddhtrol equipment tor Inclusion with 
ttielr local manufacture. There are 
plenty of control reasons why Elliott- 
''Automation should export by air, and 


EXPORT OP OENTRIFUQEB 

Msasarlitf and Meittiffc|Sq«ifpm#frt 


Five minutes* drive from Qfliwfck. Ahv 
port, MSE produces ah extinilf# rang# 
of centrifuges and microtome* mainly 
for medlcar research arid hospltdf pur¬ 
poses. About' 69% of production ft' 
exported. A third of these exports pe by 
air and mostly toEurope—principally 
Holland, field urn, France, Germany, 
Denmark and Switzerland, BEA carrying 
all or part of the traffic for eacf\ country. 

24-hour door-fo-doer service . 

The Ideal despatch pattern Is a 24-hour 
door-to-door service and this can be 
achieved by air transport. Savings are. 
mhlnly from packing—usually about a 
third less expensive by air than by sur- 
face—and from fower Warehousing 
costs. The air pack normally comprises 
a plyWood frame on castors With, some¬ 
times, a polythene cover oyer the 
equipment. The thirty types of centrifuge 
weigh from 35 pounds to 13 hundred¬ 
weights. For commodity rate purposes, 
minimum consignments are 106 kilos 
and there are Additional savings at the 
500 and 1,000 kilo levels. 

Air cargo helped to will 
Queen's Award 

Usuarffy, one large consignment Is 
despatched each week, te avoid emerg- ; 
ency shipments. Smaller consignments 
Include . spares and the . ecoaeienei > 
emergency machine. MSE have built up 
sufficient export markets with the help 
of air cargo to win the Queen's Award. 
Exporting by the most efficient methods, 
they are expanding fast. 



THE QUEEN S AWARD 
TQ INDUSTRY 19*6 


Reprints of this article are available from • 

The International Cargo Advisory Bureau on requeet 
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repeat the pattern of scattered plots for 
food crops and over-grazed common lands 
for cattle which was traditional in many 
areas. The Devolution in ownership had 
thus 10 be acaorr^xanicd by -a technical 
revolution in African fanning. 

The European ‘farms, their stock and 
equipment, were valued at *959 prices. 
British grants covered about one third of 
the total vdluc, representing roughly the 
buildings, houses and equipment fhat was 
of no use to the new smahh coders. The 
remainder was paid to the former owners 
from the international .loans, and should 
eventually be repaid <by the African owners 
over twenty years. These farmers have 
also received development loans in the 
form ofcattle,growrag crops and materials, 
to be repaid over ten years. 

The new holdings have been planned 
mainly for twolevcls of income. The small 

high-denrity ” farms should enable 0 
family to grow its own food and earn, after 
loan repayments, about £2 5 a year. Where 
the population .pressure is less, that figure 
should reach £100. Coffee .and pyccihrum 
are to be grown wherever possible, tso cam 
foreign eadmngc to service the loans. 
Milk, beef cattle, vegetables, maize and 
wheat win supply local*markets. 

From being .landless and casual workers, 
or occupiers of small scattered plots held 
under tribal ixcnuves, these African fanners 
became, overnight, freeholders of consoli¬ 
dated farms, but with a staggering load of 
debt. They must learn to follow approved 
crop rotations, to -wood and pick pyre thrum, 
to prune, fertilise, spray and pick their 
coffee trees, to grow fodder crops, .to send 
for the artificial tnseminator when their 
Jersey cows must be got in criff, to practise 
hygienic milking. For ten years at least, 
loan repayments will demand about half 
their planned income. 

Two difficulties have already arisen. 
There wag a severe drought in 1969-65. 
And thcre<mventt<eittmghia^^ 
for the new demand so fhat pti ccs rose 
above these ammed in the bu%ets. 
Farmers dither have fewer cattle than was 
planned, orhave .used overmuch df their 
loans on Ads type df .capital 

The new smatholders must Ao join new 
co-operative societies. These are expected 
to supply facta 'necessities, to market the 
main cash crops, a organise coffee process¬ 
ing and pyreteaa drying, to collect milk 
for the load creamery, to run the insemin¬ 
ating service md the cattle dips. Some of 
them have also bought a tractor or a lorry. 

Some farms have been continued as 
large-scale enterprises, but as co-operatives, 
with the former workers as owners and a 
manager from the Department of 'Settle¬ 
ment. Some x JQjOoo acres on the'OI Kttlou 
platen, for instance, were taken over from 
about 100 JEUuopean owners, sagether with 
some logo families of wnrkeas and 
squaipK The land is high, tstAd md wpt, 
unsufiSie for small farms, and the depart¬ 
ment is heroically attempting to weld 
these families into a series xx ^ operative 
societies Which will eventually manage this 
huge enterprise and employ managers and 


technicians. The co-operators have been 
asked to contribute £25 each towards the 
initial capital; and these formerly landless 
families are enthusiastically contributing 
remarkable sums from earnings of 20s. or 
30s. a week. Some of the former ranches 
have «ho been bought intact, with govern¬ 
ment loans, by groups of African business¬ 
men, who employ managers and herdsmen. 

In all, some 30,000 families are to be 
established on new farms (most are already 
there)—about as many as were involved in 
schemes mi the 1950s. ft would be sur¬ 
prising if all successfully made the transi¬ 
tion to commercial farming. The upheaval, 
aided by the drought, certainly led to a 
considerable fall in output. Some of the 
new settlements are still producing little 
but consuming much administrative time as 
well as foreign loans. Nor can efficient 
management develop overnight in co¬ 
operatives .founded by officials and with 
inexperienced staff and members. Loan re¬ 
payments in 1964-65 were only half the 
scheduled total. There have been relapses 
into subsistence farming. The appalling 
shortage of administrative and technical 
staff is a handicap at all stages, from the 
Nairobi civil service headquarters to the 
settlements where Peace Corps volunteers 


teach bookkeepers English and arithmetic. 
Some of the settlements are also handi¬ 
capped by absentee owners, since holdings 
have been taken by a number of men in 
employment, including civil servants and 
other notables. 

With all those difficulties, 41 revolution 
has occurred and a new pattern of farming 
is emerging. Land-Rovers are parked on 
the old tennis courts, the shady -verandahs 
and sitting Tooms now house stores and the 
trestle tables of clerks ; but on the new 
farms the coffee trees are being sprayed and 
picked, fences are going up, the Jerseys 
graze in new paddocks, fhe grass huts are 
being replaced by houses with windows and 
corrugated iron .roofs. 

The double aim has been broadly 
achieved: the European settlers toho wished 
to sell have realised their capital, and land 
hunger and poverty have been mitigated 
for some 30,000 African families. It 
remains to be seen how the .British govern¬ 
ment and other lenders will obtain full 
repayments of their loans. Some default 
by the farmers seems inevitable. The 
Kenyan government may then be called 
upon to make up any deficiency. On 
Britain^ loans ’that includes a near- 
commercial interest burden of 62 per cent. 


India 


Few but noisy 


India's far-flung minorities have often 
caused trouble quite out of proportion to 
fheir numbers. This month the Indian 
government moved to settle two of its out¬ 
standing minority problems. 

In its easternmost state of Assam, it went 
halfway to meet the hill peoples’ demand 
for a separate ^tate with a scheme new to 
the Indian constitution. Assam is to 
become 1 federation, with a federal govern¬ 
ment controlling a limited number of 
essential matters and two equal units each 
with its own assembly and government. 


On the west coast it held a referendum in 
Gao. The issue there, since fhe territory 
was taken over from the Portuguese in 
1961, has been between those who want 
Goa to retain its separate status and those 
who want to merge with the neighbouring 
state to the north, Maharashtra. The 
division is broadly communal, the 
Christian ‘.minority—about 250,000 out of 
600,000—*nd some urban Hindus favour¬ 
ing a separate status, the Hindu peasants 
seeking merger. It dates less from the 
almost bloodless takeover 4 han from the 
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military administration that followed it, a 
public relations disaster thar. confirmed" the 
dislike of tie many Christians who had not 
wanted to join India at all'. 

An election in 1953 became a straight 
fight on these lines, with rival appeals to 
such contemporary symbols as Shivaji, the 
seventeenth century M'ahratta hero, and" St 
Francis Xavier, whose embalmed’ body has 
lain siuce the sixteenth century in the old 
Portuguese capitals The result was a slight 
majority in seats, based on a substantia! one 
in the popular, vote, for the pro-merger 
party over its anti-merger rival' (while Con¬ 
gress, which had. tried* to compromiseran 
a miserable third). Bur the. voters on 
Monday reversed* these results. 

New Delhi is still'very far from out of the 
woods. In eastern India, there is still room 
for disagreement between the Assam 
government and the hill' Ibaders ; the Naga 
rebels arc stilt unreconciled though still 
talking pease, while the official Nfcgas* who* 
have been, running, thdr own. state since 
1963, are now making territorial claims on 
their neighbours, including Assam ; in the 
Mi/o hills of southern Assam, where a 
rebellion broke out a, year, ago, 60,000 
villagers are being “ regrouped.” As for 
Goa, it will still be under pressure from 
Maharashtra, and there may ewete be' a 
revival, of the (absurd) notion of; a new 
linguistic state based on the local vernacular 
and claiming territory from anywhere it can. 
Meantime, there are 50a mfllknt other 
Indians to govern. 


Korea and Vietnam 


Hired hands 


FROM OUR SEOUL CORRESPONDENT 

South Korea has resisted Mr Johnson’s 
pressure to increase its 45,000-man combat 
contingent in Vietnam. This is an election 
year, and President Park is not. taking any 
risks. But after months of negotiations 
between Seoul, Saigon and Washington the 
Korean president hay found- a way of satisfy¬ 
ing the Americans and at- the same time en¬ 
riching’his* national exchequer by fioo mil¬ 
lion. He will send seme 30,000 umliiri 
technician* and' 10,000 nrilitary rcserwts to- 
Vietnam over the neat two years, 

The civilians will work in rural pacifica¬ 
tion programmes, helping to resettle 
refugees and operate* vocational training' 
centres, The reservist* will he hired by the 
American army fee support duties, to release 
more American soldiers for battle. Korea 1 * 
deputy prime minister, Mr Key Young 
Chang, announced recently that hi* 
government hopes to get half of the civilians 
to Vietnam* by the cod’ oi rhe year. About 
2,000 agricultural forestry and- fishery 
technicians arc expected to* ger out soon, as 
am advance party - with them? will, go cook 
suferabie quantities <st farm tools* farthiam; 
and seeds donated, by dee South Korean* 
government: The Korean* arerifca-pkre 
rang; to* ionite abmt 700. VtcanoBBse tn> 
Korea? tei gte these advanced ttaaung xkl 
agriculture and fishery; 

Some saw Korun dviftnzB «r already* 


employed in. Vietnam- by American and, 
Korean firing Last year Korea- earned $ ion , 
million there. Thik year Korean; planners 
are hoping that the new export oif macL- 
power,, and increased trade, will, push that 
figure to more than $200 million. 

When President Park, agreed to send, the 
first Korean soldiers to Vietnam in the 
summer of 1965, part, of the deal was that 
in. addition to paying the Vietnam costs 
Washington would help Korea, modernise 
its force* at. home. Now opposition 
politicians ace charging, that the Americans 
have nor come through fast, enough and. that 
the despatch of South-Korea’s best divisions 
to Vietnam has weakened its own defences. 
To counter these, charges,, the South. Korean 
defence minister recently activated a new 
combat division and a marine brigade. 

Kuwait 


Polities of plenty 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

It is the totar absence of pre-electoral' fever 
that strikes a visitor to Kuwait in pre¬ 
election week. No mass rallies, no loud*- 
speaker vans, no diabolical stories, and only 
the smallest of posters. All politicking for 
next Wednesday’s election goes on, well 
hidden, in the traditional assemblies called 
Lhwaniyek) held in- the house* of those who* 
have influence or aspire to it. Here the 
candidbtfls, who are seif-nominateilj and 
their backcra meet die voters face ta face; 
The issue* are those of ward, politic* any- 
where: jobs, schools, roads, water; elec¬ 
tricity. In ffiis company the potentially 
explosive' issue of tbs* government^ agree¬ 
ment with the oil companies!, still unratified, 
amuse* no* interest! lit feels remarkably like 
a smaflrtowFr, municipsf efiacticiT in England, 
intimate, mildly sca&da&otisv gossipy. 

One firing is immediately obvious r this it 
an election whore outcome no* one fear®. 
Whatever new assembly is elected? wall be 
very much like'the oldtone. Perhaps a; few 
new faces, bun the same speeches* There 
wilt be* no extm op pen don * members, sod 1 
very likely fewest It. is not; merely pros¬ 
perity which bus sated: die voter. The. old! 
merchant* dues, tredtiionaBy the rivsb and: 
critics of the ruling* family, huvo found 
themselves* swamped by the- new rich, and' 
the settlement'of bedeum-ia suburban areas. 
The retelesa nonwKusreitiihalf of the popu- 
larinw feels fter tor insecure after last year’s 
depor ta t i on s cor* make traubfe. The lack of 
big- political issue* is* of course tied m the 
absence of political parries, but even if they 
were not banned it is doubtful whether they 
would ovist. Kuwait in too small, ta&ctosely 
km* for more theft personal or family feuds. 

Thedi visions between: beefaufo and towns¬ 
people, beoreea Shi* and. Sunni, between 
there of Arab and Persian?$rigitvhawe pro* 
disced* mgms group aags-iii the* assembly but 
neririapliltepatey psogxamflKSL Ocher Arab 
peftfeiafciiaaportactaitfr like Bhadrism barer 
fadkd< t<a tree Oar reasant for rink m 
oMeurijp prosperity: Another it thr skill 
wish which. thr Knwnhu estabtisfenent h m 
pre-empted the main poteatiaily subrerswe 
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creeds Arab nacknahsa*. Prtyggyesninent. 
newspapers, like. RoL dk 4 mm tfgfte that 
Kuwait can. best help* the, Aterig wanjhL bf 
building a> strong and dfickat.^ate. One , 
result ban been to deflect the agneeloC the, 
small Axah nationalist group, kdTbjj fit 
Ahmed al Khalih. Indeed*, everything, ha® 
worked against! this, group which, un the , 
I 9 &P& lnofed-tnike fprmldfthle; Sin years, 
of welfare an hanefe a, have knocked, the 
wind out of it® radicalism*, k is, often 
accused oi Rutting, Egypt’s interests before 
Kuwait’s^ yet ina the absence of; a. strong 
cleat call from Cairo h gaias. na^help from 
it*, parxisanshipu^ 

AlLthisis-jcpkjj* The. jfingfareifyare 
not had men* not lariptellqpaty por. 
unpopular. Indeed, the present scrimmage 
for power suggests that if the Sabahs had 
not existed it, would hayn been, necessary 
od invent them*. though* that have.mar- 

\Kllcasl|r laoblm «C dkir 

qp-ex fi te r tee wftffi democracy; they* Hkve 
s ho wn t hcms c hr c y f o ll ow ers 1 ra t h er thanr 
leaders, too ready to shelter behind an 
assembly which some suspect was created 
for this very purpose. They badly need an 
intelligent opposition to spur them on to 
taka unpopuEiR forward-looking^measurer 
which the present hrhedl pH -potitiewms. . 
whose function is to stake claims for their 
electors, cannot sec the necessity for. 

Arms control 


Near to a> treaty 


Oir February 2W seventeen* defcgatiefcp 
writ" resume" dlscuswoni m the* diremainenw 
committee an Genera Reports were diets* 
laring a couple of weeks ago titer thr tear 
of a draft treaty ft* haft thr spread of nuclear 
arms base? already been agreed* oir by* tfltet 
American*, British* and iunare There 
reports were evittenfiy p r ema t ure; as* (her 
State Pbpa r tHie m t made' cfear o*r Jfanwy 
1 tth. (Tornwritatierr a hour thr predsrtefnre 
oPa treaty ix still going'on mVkani'ofeatfa* 
cradle form. Some of thr xrvosr vigorous 
recent contacts have neo Been B e tw e ew 
Moscow and* Wksffingten^ Bor B e t wre u 
Bonn, Rbmr, Tok^re and* Here BeMtic 
Thr tfownmm es t exptctodsm shared By* 
American* fetid) Station' and GOrmste 
ofifciriSv is* tha par agreed dfcrft wdf see thr 
light quite soon* after February 2is® Ore 
Whdfingtow correspondent' (page- 203^ re 
port* American co nfic fene r char tennr 
acceptsbfe to both Idfesemr and Btenv Hare 
been found; canfidencr that con tract s 
markedly with, thr Acbnimstrariorr * deep 
amriety over AUsrian dtpkaymeat of antt- 
missile defe n ces, *Rr public,, the Rhsstanr 
are still accusing the west German? greere- 
ment of seeking ^access to nudes* atm 
Between Jbmuwyr 140b and idfeb thin fiferar 
appeared iir Mt Berdteev’* spaedbar Gotkr 
a® well as in Ptuvdm and? feoadtu; Bur 
Russian* effieud have: pstatety iadfoated 
that they ire longer' intends to* chare tiuot a 
ntm-prekkrariow meaty i* nilkd eut eithev' 
bp Grwwre pneridpariem m Mare nudes*' 
ptemringL nratgemenss^ dr by riiaemsdnp' 
“xm&key** amngnnmtw dtet equip Gre 
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man and other allied forces with nuclear 
arms subject to an American veto. 

Rather similarly) official German com¬ 
ments still tend to lay particular stress on 
the point that a treaty snould riot block the 
road to an eventual European nuclear capa¬ 
city and thereby create an obstacle to Euro¬ 
pean federation. But the important dis¬ 
tinction here is between the inheritance by 
a new federal union of arms previously 
possessed by its component states 9 and a 
transitional 9tage in which such states 
might yield control over their arms to a 
lesa-thao-federal association. As far back 
as August 1965 Britain expressed reser¬ 
vations about the second prospect id regard 
to the American draft treaty then presented 


at Geneva. That draft seemed to leave 
open the possibility of a European associa¬ 
tion acquiring control, by a majority voting 
system, over the arms of those member 
states that were already nudear powers. 

It would appear that this possibility is 
clearly excluded in the latest “ draft 
language ” now in circulation. Whatever 
Moscow may say about the new German 
government maintaining its predecessor’s 
nuclear policies, American hopes that the 
Kiesinger coalition will accept the treaty 
have grown. The new foreign minister, 
Herr Willy Brandt, declared five weeks ago 
that his government’s renunciation of 
national possession of nuclear arms was a 
major contribution towards a non-prolifera¬ 


tion treaty, and that the question of joint 
possession was “ purely theoretical." 

But the Germans want clarification of 
several aspects, including the question of 
guarantees for the security of all non¬ 
nuclear states. Here the Germans’ interests 
are basically similar not only to those of 
Italy and Japan, but also to those of India, 
which has no nuclear ally. India and 
Sweden, which sit at the Geneva table, 
have previously shown marked reluctance 
to accept.a treaty that simply shuts them 
out of the nuclear club without imposing 
matching restraints on the club members. 
And India and Japan face the special prob¬ 
lem that China is unlikely to accept 
restraints even if others do. 


THEWORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Russia on the eve 


Something it up in Russia. At the begin¬ 
ning of this week the Russian leaders were 
•till reported to be travelling around the 
country explaining to the party rank and file 
the decisions of the December central com¬ 
mittee meeting. The whole top hierarchy 
hat been mobilised. Their movements have 
been duly recorded in the newspapers, 
though not what they have been saying, with 
the exception, so far, of the speech delivered 
by Mr Brezhnev on January 13th in Gorki. 
The best guess about these great manoeuvres 
still is that Moscow is now determined to 
bring the Chinese issue to a head even at 
the risk of a major split in the world 
communist movement. 

The new phase in China’s cultural revo¬ 
lution has provided the Russians with two 
tactical advantages. First, the open conflict 
between Mao Tse-tung and some of the 
party leaders has enabled the Russians to 
parade as the defenders of the Chinese 
Communist party. In his Gorki speech, 
Mr Brezhnev argued that Mao’s new course 
was M a major tragedy for all the authentic 
communists in China and we express to 
them our deepest sympathy." Secondly, 
the recent attacks on " economism ” (the 
policy of giving economic incentives to the 
workers) by the spokesmen of the cultural 
revolution makes it easy for the Russians to 
find chapter and verse in marxist literature 
to demonstrate the decisive importance of 
economic conditions and to condemn the 
“ subjectivist deviation " ef those who seek 
a (.short-cut to communism oMtviouk of 
mpigrial conditions. After a period of 
rifcpfee and observation Prmxta resumed its 
d||ariptirin idf the Chinese scene on January 
15th with an article describing the conflict 


as one between industrial workers, trade 
unionists and peasants on the one side, and 
Mao and his Red Guards on the other. 

But will these tactical and ideological 
assets be enough to let the Russians 
organise a properly attended international 
communist conference? It now looks 
almost certain that a meeting of European 
parties will be held this year, probably in 
the spring. As its agenda will be limited to 
European security problems it will have 
the blessing of the Italian and French com¬ 
munists (though not of the Jugoslavs). 
But the situation changes as soon as it is a 
question of holding a world meeting which 
would bring forward the problems of China 
and Vietnam. If the Russians cannot bring 
the North Vietnamese to the conference 
table, they know their conference will lead 
to a major split because many parties will 
use the empty Vietnamese chair as a justi¬ 
fication, or excuse, for not attending. 

To complicate matters still further, while 
the Russians are mounting their offensive 
against China, they are being wooed by 
Washington. The new American ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow took with him* a personal 
message from President Johnson suggesting 
a moratorium in the competition over anti¬ 
missile missiles. Mr Johnson has visibly 
altered die emphasis of American policy 
towards Germany. And all this is coupled 
with the prospect of better commercial 
relations , between Russia and thc United 
States (tee page 223). , In always 
seemed likely (hat a Russitn-AmeriCan re-, 
conciliation would coincide with a break . 
between Moscow arid Peking. ' But can > 
there be reconciliation while'the War in. 
Vietnam goes on ? 



Anti-Mao poster m Moscow 


The gist of the American argument is 
clearly that “ we could coexist fruitfully if 
only you Russians attached less importance 
to revolutionary wars." Mr Khrushchev’s 
successors are tempted to revert to their 
original line and argue how splendid co¬ 
existence could be 8 only the Americans 
understood the inevitability of some wars of 
national liberation. What the men in the 
Kremlin certainly fear is an accusation from 
some of their fellow-communists that they 
are selling the Vietnamese pass, and their 
own revolutionary birthright, for a mess of 
American pottage. It would not be sur¬ 
prising if, at this stage in their campaign, 
they took a verbally tough line towards 
America and avoided big public agreements 
with Washington.: But if a world com¬ 
munist meeting is to be held, with its prin¬ 
cipal aim, inevitably, the condemnation of 
Mao, the Russians will not be able to 
separate ;<be issue of Vietnam from their 
conception of r peaceful coexistence. Despite 
rhrirta&ical grins against Ghina, they are 
on the eve of a momentous, decision. This 
may be what they are, so busy explaining. 
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The big new name on 

Hot and cold rotting mitts of atf typed, 
including Sendzimir mills and the unique 
constant-gap milt. 

/'miDAMv Hydraulic extrusion, forging and carbon 
COMPANY electrode p ress es. 

Tube making plant. 

Hot and cold shears of all types, including 
Hallden shears. 

Slitting and shearing lines. 

Wire drawing and processing plant. 

'Loewy' 'Magnethermic' billet heaters. 

A wide range of ancillary equipment including 
slab milling machines, straightening machines, 
and pickle lines. 

Large pipeline and fluid control valves. 

Loewy Robertson, the big new name in heavy 
engineering, combines in one company the skills, 
experience and facilities of Loewy arid Robortson, 
backed by the full resources of the £240 million 
Tube investments Group, 

LOEWY ROBERTSON ENGINEtRINO CO. LTD. 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Jugoslavia 


Without us 


Whatever uncertainties the Russians may 
have about who would actually turn up at a 
world communist conference, if they fix one 
up, they can never have bad much hope of 
welcoming the Jugoslavs. At last wec£*$ 
meeting cl their central coxmnittc^tlte Jugo¬ 
slavs confirmed their opposition. Mr 
Vladimir Popovic, who is chairman of the 
foreign affairs commission of the federal 
parliament, said times had changed so much 
that the communist movement could no 
longer be directed from one centre nor 
should everyone be obliged to agree to any 
“ formally adopted common general docu¬ 
ment’* (like the Moscow declarations of 
1957 and i960]). Those who did want a 
world communist meeting, he said, had a 
right to hold one, but it should not be 
allowed to affect their relations with those 
parties that thought differently. 

Mr Popovic repeated the view expressed 
by President Tito in a television interview 
just after Christmas, that a conference of 
communist parties from both eastern and 
western Europe on European security pro¬ 
blems might do more harm than good. 
According to President Tito, it would 
amount to “ some sort of pressure block ” 
and he could not agree to that. Jugoslav 
parliamentary institutions are becoming in¬ 
creasingly important and this is affecting 
official and unofficial attitudes to external 
problems. Instead of a purely communist 
gathering, the government would prefer to 
convene a meeting of delegates from Euro¬ 
pean parliaments to discuss ways of pro¬ 
moting good neighbourly relations between 
countries with different social and political 
systems. Meanwhile the Zagreb daily 
Vjesnik has told west European communist 
parties that the proper place for them to 
express their ideas is their own national 
parliaments. 

Clearly, disapproval and alarm at the 
developments in China has not made the 
Jugoslavs any more willing to fall in with 
Russian plans. On the contrary, Russian 
disapproval of Jugoslavia’s economic and 
political reforms has evidently made Presi¬ 
dent Tito all the more determined to guard 
his independence. It is not clear how 
strongly this disapproval has been expressed, 
but last week Mr Popovic, while welcoming 
“mutual constructive criticism,” told the 
Russians, in effect, that they had better 
watch their step. 

The Jugoslav leaders have embarked on 
their new course and at last week's meeting 
they made it clear that they had no inten¬ 
tion of trimming their sails to please critics 
either at home or abroad. This may well 
be the decisive year for their economic 
reform. Inflation, over-investment and un¬ 
employment must all be brought under con¬ 
trol. But there is no sign mat these pro¬ 
blems will be used as an excuse for slowing 
down the economic reform; the central 
committee came out firmly in favour of cut¬ 
ting dowtf ^administrative interference with 
factories still further, and allowing the taw 
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of supply and demand to operate more 
freely. 

Nor were there any second thoughts about 
the corresponding need for political reform. 
But there are no precedents for creating the* 
kind of communist party the Jugoslavs are 
aiming at. The leadership no longer wants 
to hand down solutions and directives from 
above ; that would be no way to inaugurate 
a new^tyle party whose /attitudes and 
decisions are to evolve out of 1 a “ free dash 
of opinion.” But if party members are left 
too much to find their own way, they may 
lose both their bearings and their morale. 

Broadcasting 

The pontificators 
go pop _ 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

For two decades the war in the ether across 
the east-west frontier in Europe was a ding- 
dong business, with the emphasis heavily 
on indoctrination and propaganda. But in 
the past few years the opposing broadcasts 
from, to and within eastern Europe have 
become less violently opposed; the vitriol 
from the communist side is less consistent; 
the propaganda from the western side is 
now negligible ; their entertainment value 
has become more comparable. 

This evolution is the joint work of the 
BBC European Services, Vatican Radio, the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe and 
—though it broadcasts only in English, 
French and German—Radio Luxemburg. 
But Radio Free Europe, which concentrates 
on five countries of eastern Europe whereas 
the BBC and the Voice of America cover 
the world, has been playing the largest role. 
It uses directional antennae and some of 
the most powerful transmitters in Europe, 
has a better signal and is therefore more 
easily and comfortably listened to through¬ 
out the area. 

Financed and controlled by Americans, 
but manned largely by British, Australians 
and emigres from central Europe, RFE 
began broadcasting from its Munich head¬ 
quarters in Czech in October 1950. Today 
it is on the air 531 hours a week in Bul¬ 
garian, Czech, Hungarian, Polish and 
Rumanian; it also monitors 46 radio 
stations and 12 news agencies in eastern 
Europe. The men at RFE still energetically 
deny that they were responsible for mis¬ 
leading the Poles and Hungarians in 1956 
into believing the West would bring them 
armed assistance. Wherever the truth about 
this lies, the organisation has unquestion¬ 
ably changed its purpose and its approach 
since the real cold war days. 

Propaganda as such is now taboo ; maxi¬ 
mum information and objectivity are the 
aim. At a recent policy conference it was 
decided that a story given some prominence 
in a Roman Catholic paper, by a priest who 
claimed he had been shadowed, arrested 
and interrogated by the Bulgarian secret 
police, was not to be used. The policy 
director turned down a story about the 
Rumanians issuing what appeared to be an 
anti-Russian postage stamp on the ground 


that it was unnecessarily provocative. The 
Polish programme has limited itself to re¬ 
porting the details of this year's church- 
state quarrels in Poland, giving some of the 
background but refraining from all com¬ 
ment. 

The success of this change of policy has 
been well demonstrated. Radio Free 
Europe's programmes (apart from the Bul¬ 
garian one) are no longer jammed ; they are 
easily received and regularly listened to by 
an estimated 25 million out of a potential 
audience of 80 million. Penalties for tuning 
in—even with those irritating little tran¬ 
sistor sets in public—have now been 
abolished. This is no mean achievement, 
but the success of western broadcasting 
to eastern Europe is also strikingly reflected 
in the domestic programmes of these coun¬ 
tries and their ‘‘cross-fertilisation” of 
broadcasting to each other. 

The ether is now heavy with Czechs 
broadcasting in Polish, Jugoslavs in Bul¬ 
garian, Albanians in Serbo-Croat and the 
Russians in just about everything. Radio 
programmes from one communist country 
to another, which were once purely per¬ 
functory, have assumed a new importance. 
The challenge from western programmes 
(Radio Luxemburg is a favourite with teen¬ 
agers because of its almost uninterrupted 
music) and an increasing national con¬ 
sciousness are forcing stations from east 
Berlin and Prague to Moscow to .do some 
hard thinking and programme-planning 
where once they could fill air time with end¬ 
less diatribes and reports on party affairs. 
It has also meant spending money on new 
transmitters and cutting propaganda pro¬ 
grammes intended for, but ignored by, the 
West. 

A great deal of dreary propaganda has 
gone. So have the long-winded commen¬ 
taries and turgid newscasts ; they have been 
replaced by more sprightly, shorter com¬ 
mentaries, a shot at topicality in the news¬ 
casts and, above all, more entertainment and 
music In the process communist broadcasts 
have also got themselves a bigger western 
audience; thousands of Germans, for 
example, now tunc in to Czech musical pro¬ 
grammes which are almost indistinguishable 
in content and top-of-the-popness from west 
German and RFE broadcasts. 

In a recent poll that Radio Free Europe 
made among listeners in five east European 
countries (Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Rumania, Bulgaria) the biggest num¬ 
ber of those questioned said they preferred 
news to any other RFE programmes. Com¬ 
mentaries were preferred by 28 per cent, 
while broadcasts on internal affairs in their 
own country and information from the West 
were each preferred by*20 per cent. In 
their own domestic programmes, the over¬ 
whelming majority opted for popular 
musical programmes, followed by national 
folk songs, then sport. Prague radio makes 
a brave attempt to duplicate or emulate 
any new programmes for young people and 
beat fans put on by western stations. The 
problem for the east European radios is to 
match the M air invaders ” while putting 
across their own ideology. At least the 
invaders have made them more imaginative 
and resourceful. 
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Gigaotomania 
stalks the land 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

u We can talk of die superiority of \ 
overcapitaham, bhtwhile some 
capitalist countries produce cheaper awl 
better qiuffity goods, we are not able to 
prove tbb superiority” The words are not 
those of a pnxSf-fcuagry Czech m Hungarian 
technocrat; they came from the leader of 
the Rumanian Communist patty, Mr 
Ceausescu, (hiring a fortnight attack on the 
inefficiencies of Rumania’s economic system. 

Until reccndy Rumania’s economic weak¬ 
ness had been hidden by a spectacular 
growth rate. Now the Rumanians ore begin¬ 
ning to realise that quality and cost matter 
at least as much as quantity. Some of the 
remarks made by Mr Ceausescu at a plenary 
meeting of hi* central committee on Decem¬ 
ber 23rd look like hints that Rumania can 
no longer afford to stand aloof from the 
economic reforms under way in the other 
countries of eastern Europe. No pilot 
schemes for semi-autonomous factories were 
announced; there was no praise for other 
socialist countries 9 economic experiments. 
But there were plenty of hard words to 
shake party officials out of complacency. 

Mr Ceausescu argued that Rumania is 
still a backward country. He cited as ex? 
amples the low unit value of machine-tool 
exports (in 1964 £420 per ton, compared 
with £5 00 in Bulgaria, £968 in France and 
£1,724 in Switzerland) and the fact that {he 
peasants, who form more than half the 
working population, work only a third of 
normal working hours. Backwardness, he 
said, was the cause of excessively high pro¬ 
duction costs—nearly double those in ad¬ 
vanced countries, taking the economy as a 
whole ; and labour productivity in Rumania 
was two to three times lower than in Italy, 
France and west Germany. 

All the classic symptoms of an over¬ 
centralised planned economy found a place 
in Mr Ceausescu 9 s speech: “gigantomania,” 
warehousefuls of unsellable goods, over¬ 
manning to avoid unemployment, sluggish¬ 
ness in installing new capacity—the lot. 
Mr Ceausescu pulled not a punch. He said 
the days when a worker could be certain of 
employment, however little he contributed 
to the economy, are numbered. “ Can we 
seriously turn factories into charitable in¬ 
stitutions ? ” The principle of full employ¬ 
ment may remain but it looks as if it is 
going to get harder for Rumanian factory 
managers to justify the retention of a large, 
cheap labour force when new machinery can 
be shown to be more productive. Mr 
Ceausescu was particularly critical of men 
who fail to fulfil their investment plans. 
The minister for tjhe chemical industry will 
hive to pull his socks up in 1967 if he e*- 
pects tokqepius job. • 
f Mr Oatfecu’s remedies mdudfcd estaV 
lfehifig new research institutes (a process 
already begun in 1966) and putting more 
emphasis on electronics and computers/ But* 
more important, he insisted that each branch 


and sector of the economy should pay its 
own way. He demanded, as the Russians 
would say, point khozraschyot , or full 
economic accounting. * T^ j miehtikUy 

factories must contribute fa ( the natiooal 
ecoiiMp^fO'tB^dKg wait. Acoofdiiigto 
Mr Ceaus escu , 1,37b types of 
made * torn hist year, 
tomes of 4,000 miuioa tei (about £240 mil* 
lion) in 1966 and 3400 mllioft ld in 1967 
look bad on the national budget sheet. 

Mr Ceausescu also proposed! more tradi¬ 
tional solution: tighter party control. He 
ended hh speech with a call for party unity, 
closer links with the masses and the recruit¬ 
ment of more young cadres. The Rumanian 
Communist party has always had difficuky 
in recruiting suitable ' members (Anna 
Pauker succeeded all right, but her methods 
were considered a trifle high-handed.) 
Nevertheless, party vig#*nc£ is seen as the 
key to successful management of the 
economy ; this is shown by the central com¬ 
mittee’s recommenda tion to set up a special 
party group within the regional economic 
commissions to make sure that investment 
plans are carried out. 

Jugoslavia has found that party control 
just will not work Other communist coun¬ 
tries have recognised. the need to give 
1 factory manager* a freer hand, especially in 
investment policy. Can Rumania combine 
a measure of economic reform with even 
tighter supervision and Control of the party ? 


Nuclear power 



The juice starts 
trickling through 

FROM OUR 5A$rr FURORE CORRESPONDENT 

Nuclear ppwe# r Stations look Hke becoming 
more of a reality in eastern Europe and less 
of (he fletion they were in the 1950s when 
the first grandiose plans were drawn up. 
At the end of December the Hungarian 
government signed an agreement with the 
Soviet Union for the construction, at an 
unspecified place and an unspecified price, 
of an admittedly fairly conventional 800- 
megawatt Voronezh-type reactor. The 
power station will be built with the help of 
long-term credits from Russia. It is planned 
to deliver its first electric power in 1975 
and will cover 15 to 16 per cent of 
Hungary’s total energy requirements. 

The Russians themselves say they still 
have plenty of conventional electric power 
to exploit, that nuclear power is not com¬ 
petitive with it and that their atomic pro¬ 
gramme is a holding one. But almost 
every other east European country has pro¬ 
duced atomic power plans. The Bulgarians 

SSWSgi SB&Sffi&ffSft 

1975, which could mean only one station. 
The Rumanians have been shopping around 
for a 500-megawatt power station with 
British, French and German representatives 


fcMiy 

industrial 


and at the moment are said to be interested 
in the British Dungencss type. 

But the only members of the Council 
: "Aid 

reactor buriMts,apan ftp) 

_ 

■ SM8& put la/paifc* 

* j’&VWSW ' “ 

Beilin mil faunal# jfe i 
1966, aod k is sovT " 
and domestic power. TteT&tiqw agree¬ 
ment for the reactor was signettwfchiiic 
Soviet Union in 1957 with g'Jbott qm it 
would be operational by f9*0|,4ut ariose* 
where along the 1m the dc o m$ y (kite' 1 
became fuzzed over. The can 
are now negotiating with the.Khptiabf 
obtain a Urntt reactor whk&ttfgfct go gjnro 
them sotnedflog fa t^e commerc6d rt*ge “. 
*350 (0700 megawatts. ; ‘ r 

: CzecborftWaki* is ; al*o runttihg iia to 
eight years behind schedule, and its flrst 
industrial reactor in western Slovakia at 
Jfasdskc Bohunice, b n<^expected -k 
supply power in. 1968. The (Suck prt*, 
gramme reckons it will use local natural 
uranium as fuel; this ja much cheaper flgm 
importing enricheduranium ftpm Rilsria tkf 
through the International Atomic JSa#gy 
Agency, though the capital costs of ,ibe^e- } 
actor a re higher.' Czechoslovakia, in wftpt 
of rumours that 16 pre-war uramunvraine* 
are worked out, seems to be sroeng the prin¬ 
cipal suppliers of natural uranium for the 
cbmmuhist countries, along with Hungary 
and east Germany. 

A second Czech nuclear power station Is 
said to be in the designing stage Stthe 
Skoda Works in Pflsen; it wQl Save con- 
skkrably greater output than Bohunice 
(which is a 300-megawatt one) and be of 
the heavy-water, gas-cooled variety. The 
Russians are also in the market with another 
of their twin Voronezh-type stations with a 
total output of 800 megawatts. 

In the early 1950s desks from Moscow to 
Dresden were littered with ambitious pro¬ 
jects that would have given the area 
(including the Soviet Union) a total capacity 
of 2,730 nuclear megawatts by i960. In 
fact by 1965 the communist countries had 
achieved 1,000 megawatts—entirely within 
the Soviet Union, and described by the 
Russians themselves, as purely experimental. 
The Russians and their colleagues badly 
underestimated the financial and technical 
burdens and obstacles inherent in their 
plans. Spjne. countries also .overestimated 
the economic,heed for tpe early ‘ctk$truc- 
tion of nuclear power stations—although the 
need has always been clear enough, in the; 
case qf' H^ngro, Ifrhich )w jar preScb# 
obliged tb htijfcrt abdut' thr£e-qUarters of its 
electric energy from. Russia an^ is ^planning, 
to import much jtlare; But afjw, fipyo- 
conventional sources tor ;pbwer-a-hdtfbly' 
oil—will not be enough to keep pace with 
the rising consumption of power throughout 
eastern Europe. The whole pattern of 
industrial nuclear development will prob¬ 
ably be speeded up, and eastern Europe will 
at least be able to use its own resources of 
uranium fuel rather than export them all 
to the Soviet Union. 
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There’s more 
to Spain than 
bull fights. 


And there’s more to international banking 
than exchanging dollars for pesetas. 

At Manufacturers Hanover, one of the 
world’s great international banks, we spe¬ 
cialize in solving Spanish business prob¬ 
lems for aO our customers. How? By using 
our Madrid office as a base for working 


with Spanish banks— as we do around 
the world. 

Whether your problem is tariff restric¬ 
tions or distribution or whatever, we team 
up with local experts to solve it. After all, 
if the Spaniards don’t know how to get 
things done in Spain-who does? 


It’s good to havo s groat bank behind you. 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

IMWMffHMl SMUM 44 WAU STEIIT, NSW YOBK, N.Y. 200X8 
tnJffiffi in wi fcin y M w c» HnttACI * 9$ 1 

SthM > Iwiwfc • Ci N Kffil • • M—>H * Auto Ofy • NHf • Nw • t£» Note • Ttfcy 

Marat* fbdirat OmmU htiurra*# C*»*at«» aJacwpocalrt with limited Liability In U.SA 
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Warmer peace or colder war? 

Washington , DC 


Once again the season has come round when 
the Administration has to take its stand for 
or against the most hotly disputed of de¬ 
fence projects, the Nike-X anti-missile 
system. Year by year since he became 
Secretary of Defence in 1961 Mr Robert 
McNamara has fought off the pressure from 
the military chiefs, the aerospace industry 
and Congress for a final decision to go 
ahead with this scheme. Strategically his 
case rests on the argument that, for the 
purpose of deterring a nuclear attack, the 
manifest ability to come through any on¬ 
slaught with enough offensive power in hand 
to destroy the attacker ^ls paramount and 
sufficient. In this view, and assuming that 
the whole object is to prevent nuclear war 
breaking out, being able to find and destroy 
incoming missiles before they hit is a costly 
optional extra. 

Behind these calculations are other 
reasons of long-range foreign policy: that 
the step up to a full-scale anti-missile sys¬ 
tem would lift the arms race to a new level 
and that it would put into reverse the 
present snail-like progress towards a more 
tolerable state of east-west relations. The 
debate about the anti-missile system is also 
a debate about the future of the cold war. 
Like President Kennedy before him, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson has backed Mr McNamara. 
Money is voted annually for research and 
development on the Nike-X system, which 
has gained greatly in refinement as a result, 
while the decision to produce and instal 
it is regularly deferred. But a key piece in 
the case for deferring it has now been pulled 
away by the Russians. 

In his State of the Union message last 
week, President Johnson confirmed a state¬ 
ment made by Mr McNamara in November, 
that the Soviet Union has begun to place 
near Moscow a limited anti-missile defence. 
Mr Johnson did not draw the conclusion 
that the United States must protect its own 
cities in the same way ; instead, he appealed 
to the Russians to join in slowing down the 
arms race. “ Any additional race,” he said, 
“ would impose on our peoples, and on all 
mankind for that matter, an additional 
waste of resources with no gain in security 
for either side.” On the following day Mr 
Llewellyn Thompson arrived in Moscow to 
take up his post as Ambassador, bearing a 
message that goes well beyond the routine 
letter of credence. Mr Thompson’s first 


mission in Moscow is to seek a moratorium 
on the installation of anti-missile defences. 

Without waiting for Mr Thompson to 
succeed or fail. President Johnson is 
obliged to be more precise about his inten¬ 
tions, if only because his Budget goes to 
Congress next week. He may announce an 
expansion of development work on the 
Nike-X system, but he will not give the go- 
ahead for deployment. Mr McNamara, who 
will have to defend the Administration’s 
position in detail in Congress and elsewhere, 
will not have an easy time of it. Even last 
year Congress showed its impatience by 
appropriating $168 million more for the 
project than he asked. Exactly what the 
reconnaissance satellites have been telling 
Washington about the Soviet installations is 
not, of course, public, but the partisans of 
Nike-X believe that it is more than has been 
admitted. 

Apart from the undoubted anti-missile 
activity near Moscow, there are projects in 
other places which may be of the same kind. 
The Administration is doing its best to take 
the conservative view that the Soviet 
government may have been pressured by 
its military men into constructing a defence 
for Moscow, but that it may still not have 
committed itself to doing the same for all 
its big cities. If this turns out to be wrong, 
it does not follow automatically that the 
United States will deploy an American anti¬ 
missile defence system and thus embark 
on the “additional race” which President 
Johnson spoke of. But the line will become 
that much harder to hold and President 
Johnson’s avowed policy of putting an end 
to the cold war will become harder to 
believe in. 

Possibly Mr Johnson’s most important 
speech last year was the one in New York 
in October oudining a policy of reconcilia¬ 
tion and “ peaceful engagement ” in Europe. 
This policy is at stake in Mr Thompson’s 
present mission to Moscow. Unfortunately 
it is always easier to enunciate general 
principles of reconciliation than to devise 
things to do that will make the reconciliation 
real and which will not founder either on 
Russian suspicions or on congressional 
intransigence. As Mr Johnson’s New York 
speech acknowledged, until the east-west 
climate has been radically improved it is 
useless to look for the big prize, a territorial 
settlement in central Europe. There is no 


break to be seen in the clouds over Viet¬ 
nam. Two, or perhaps three, other fields 
arc being combed over by the Administra¬ 
tion in its search for possibilities. They 
are the curbing of the arms race, trade arid 
other exchanges and, just possibly, co¬ 
operative policies in parts of the world (such 
as, say, South Asia) where up to now 
neither power is closely engaged. 

In trade the next move is undeniably up 
to the United States. The Administration 
is clear in its own mind that the restrictions 
imposed on trade with communist countries 
during the Korean War, except as they 
apply to strategic materials or to countries 
that are downright hostile, serve neither 
the economic interest of the United States 
nor its political interest. Except for 
Poland and Jugoslavia, the extension of 
tariff concessions to communist countries on 
the most-favoured-nation principle has been 
forbidden by Congress since 1951 and, as 
one round of world tariff negotiations suc¬ 
ceeds another, the discrimination against 
communist goods gets steeper and steeper. 

President Johnson made a not very reso¬ 
lute attempt last year to get Congress to 
untie his hands a bit. He failed and to 
suppose that the new Congress is any more 
favourably inclined towards trade with 
communist countries is fanciful. One 
difficulty is that, while there are always 
plenty of people to lobby against trading 
with communists, the constituency for it is 
invisible. The unusual thing about the 
joint enterprise for east-west trade 
announced last week between the Rocke¬ 
feller interests and Mr Cyrus Eaton, Jr, is 
that it was announced and that it was pub¬ 
licly defended as likely to be both profitable 
and useful. Quite a few industrial corpora¬ 
tions would be interested in going into east- 
west trade if the conditions for it existed, 
but lobbying to get Congress to create such 
conditions is another thing; businessmen 
have plenty of immediate, more tangible 
interests to lobby for. 

Thus, while the Administration has sworn 
to try hard to get Congress to pass its east- 
west trade Bill this year, it will need some 
extra impetus from somewhere if it is to 
succeed. It will be May or June before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives gets around to 
considering the Bill. If by that time there 
are other signs of progress in American- 
Soviet relations, the Bill may have a chance. 
The Administration also hopes to get die 
Senate to ratify the consular treaty con¬ 
cluded in 1964 and never put into effect. 
Here the chance may be a little better, 
since it is easy enough to argue that an ex¬ 
change of consulates is a mere convenience 
for both sides. Last time the attempt was 
made, in 1965, Mr J. Edgar Hoover tor- 
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pedoed ft with a statement about the menace 
of Russian spies roaming the country. This 
time it is hoped tbafc he cap be persuaded 
(nobbdy seems to,toow quite bow) not to 
repeat his warning and even, perhaps, to 
contradict it. 

But that is a small thing. If the Admini¬ 
stration is to make substantial progress in 
trade and general exchanges with the Soviet 
Union, it needs first to have some progress 
to show in curbing the arm9 race. One of 
the more cheerful turns of the last few 
months is the more active interest shown 
by the Russians in a treaty to stop the pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons. Mr Gro¬ 
myko’s harmonious evening with the 
Secretary of State in October did not make 
it a settled thing that the treaty would be 
signed—too many other countries have a 
say in the question for that—but it did per¬ 
suade the two governments that each of 
them wanted the treaty. What remained 
in order to produce a united front of the 
nuclear powers and the Europeans was 
partly drafting work, partly the conciliation 
of allies. 

Mr Gromyko was told, and accepted, that 
the United States had no intention of doing 
anything to bring any new national nuclear 
force into existence and that it would never 
surrender its veto on the use of its own 
weapons. There is believed to be a tacit 
agreement that the two leading powers of 
the alliances can make what arrangements 
they choose with their own allies, provided 
those limits are not transgressed. In the 
Administration’s view, arrangements for the 
collective management of nuclear strategy 
are within the limits ; it also believes that 
it has found a wording which the Soviet 
and west German governments will accept. 
The State Department’s interest in the 
matter, once somewhat far-rcaching, has 
shrunk to an insistence that nothing be 
signed that might be taken to rule out a 
European union on the mere ground that 
one or two of the members were nuclear 
powers. No such union is imminent, nor 
does anybody believe that, if it were immi¬ 
nent, it could be blocked by the lawyers 
interpreting a treaty ; but the Administra¬ 
tion docs not want to appear to have lost 
(as, indeed, it has not) its sympathy for 
European union. 

In itself, then, the negotiation of the non¬ 
proliferation treaty will reopen at Geneva 
under more favourable auspices than 
before. It will appear possible, if may even 
be possible, to look beyond that to other 
arms control agreements. There might be 
a treaty to make the nuclear test ban com¬ 
prehensive, freezing nuclear weapons tech¬ 
nology. There might be agreements to 
limir or reduce the stocks of vehicles for 
midear weapons—always, as it is supposed 
in Washington, in a manner calculated to 
preserve the existing satisfactory relation¬ 
ship between military strengths. The feeling 
is strong that communist China, by so 
obviously putting Itself outside the pale 
of conventional world politics, has made it 
easier for the Russian communist leaders 
to forget about Marxist-Leninist theology 
andppay attention to their national interests, 
in which a reconciletion with the United 
SiftCes bulks large. Peking is being watched 
iMfeattly (In another ground, that its own 


progress 'in the technology of nudear 
weapons is too swift for comfort. But this 
must be at least as much a Soviet as an 
American preoccupation. 

Unfortunately all these hopes are liable 
to be relegated to dream-land if the Soviet 
government persists in setting up a wide- 
flung system of anti-missile defences which 
might (though here opinions differ) throw 
doubt on the American security from 
nuclear attack. No great optimism exists 
about the chances of getting the Soviet 
leaders, if they really have committed 
themselves to such a system, to call a halt 
to it. But the attempt has to be made. A 
moratorium, if one can be achieved, might 
or might not have to be elaborated and de¬ 
fined in print. President Johnson needs 
not only to be personally confident of its 
validity, but also to be able to cite some¬ 
thing definite as a defence for not going 
into the anti-missile business himself. At 
all events the moratorium comes first. The 
new American Ambassador in Moscow is 
carrying a heavy burden. 


Delayed tax action 


The big surprise in the President’s State of 
the Union message last week was his long- 
expected request for an increase in taxes. 
For the experts had just agreed, in so far 
as they agree about anything, that, desirable 
as an increase would have been last spring, 
what the economy now needed was stimulus 
rather than restraint. In fact that is what 
the President himself is proposing. His 
immediate promise is to do everything he 
can to ease the supply of credit; the tax 
increase is only a long-term suggestion for 
a temporary surcharge of 6 per cent on 
income taxes to begin with the new 1968 
fiscal year on July 1st. 

It will only begin then if the President 
presses Congress to authorise it; the rele¬ 
vant committees are occupied for the next 
three months with matters which they con¬ 
sider to be more urgent so Mr Johnson need 
not decide whether he really wants higher 
taxes until April or May. Meanwhile the 
facr that he has proposed them allows him 
to add about $5 billion to the receipt side 
of his 1968 Budget forecast, which will be 
presented to Congress next week ; thus the 
estimated deficit can be reduced to $8.1 
billion, nicely below this year’s $9.7 billion. 

xMore important, the proposal will appease 
at least some of the legislators who feel that 
even the modest increases in spending on 
social welfare at home for which the Presi¬ 
dent is asking are extravagant in wartime. 
The proposal has not, however, appeased 
the Republican congressional leaders. To 
them the suggested tax surcharge is a 
“ tragic mistake ” ; their alternative is to 
meet the cost of the Vietnamese war by 
domestic economies alone. Businessmen, 
particularly the bankers, are happier about 
the idea of increased taxation; they have 
been advocating it fqr a* long time as a means 
of taking some of the bidden of holding 
down inflationary pressures from the mone¬ 
tary authorities so that credit can become 
more freely available once again. 
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The President made it very clear that he 
expected the Federal Reserve System to co¬ 
operate in this ; it should now be possible 
for the central bank to push positively for 
easier credit instead of just permitting some 
relaxation in the tightness of the money 
market, as it has been doing for some time. 
The downward trend of interest rates accel¬ 
erated this week, to the delight of the stock 
market, largely in anticipation of the more 
plentiful supplies of credit that are expected 
as a result of the President’s remarks. The 
larger banks do not, however, show any 
signs as yet of following the example of the 
small National City Bank of Minneapolis, 
which has already reduced its basic prime 
interest rate. Mr Walter Heller, a close 
economic counsellor of the President, is on 
the bank’s board and to many people the 
move looked like an attempt to show other 
banks the path that they should follow. 

If it really becomes easier to borrow 
money and if, as a result of this and other 
factors the economic indicators turn up 
again, as the President's advisers think that 
they will, then—but only then—Congress 
will probably approve the tax surcharge. 
For the moment, at least, all the signs are 
that the inflationary pressures on demand 
have abated. But at the same time pressure 
on prices is mounting through lower profits 
ana increases in the costs of labour and raw 
materials. 

That the Administration is no longer able 
to talk these increases down has become 
apparent with the dramatic round of rises 
in metal prices during the past two weeks. 
This began with steel pipe and copper, went 
on through molybdenum and many other 
less well-known metals, and ended with 
aluminium. This last rise did bring a sharp 
reprimand and a plea for restraint from the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
but it was noted that Mr Johnson himself 
stayed out of the argument—a tacit con¬ 
fession that he knew that he could net win 
this time as he did in *965. 


Lion and lamb 

Can businessmen and trade unionists 
work together? They must, the President 
argued last week, unveiling one of the best- 
kept secrets Jn his State of the Union mes¬ 
sage: a proposal to merge the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of 
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Labour. The Labour Department^ creation 
in 1913, out of a subordinate section of 
Commerce, gave the walking man his own 
spokesman in the Cabinet. But now the 
President thinks k “ obsolete ” to have two 
departments emphasising the opposing 
interests of labour and management. The 
real need is for them to reach agreement on 
the many interests that they have in com¬ 
mon: expansion of the economy, how to 
deal with automation, regional development, 
training and retraining workers for the job 
opportunities of the future. 

Such a governmental merger could elimi¬ 
nate duplication and over-lapping—particu¬ 
larly in the statistical services which make 
up a large part of the work of both depart¬ 
ments. Moreover, with the loss of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and other transport 
functions to Mr Boyd's new Department of 
Transportation, the Department of Com¬ 
merce has been deprived of three-quarters of 
its budget and nearly a fifth of its employees. 
Beside its concern with international and 
domestic trade, k deals with a heterogeneous 
collection of things such as the Census and 
the weather. The new department might 
well bring together all the regional agencies. 

Businessmen who fear that their interests 
will be swallowed up in those uf labour can 
console themselves with the reflection that 
the Department of Commerce has never had 
the decisive voice on economic policy 
enjoyed by the Treasury, the Bureau 
of th; Budget, the central bank and the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
This is one reason why the Secretary, Mr 
Conner, has announced his resignation. 
But ic does not necessarily follow that Mr 
Wirtz, the Secretary of Labour and the 
trade unions’ friend, will inherit the new 
post if it is created, though he may well be 
given another job. Probably the President 
has in mind some more neutral figure, per¬ 
haps with two Under Secretaries, one for 
business, one for labour. So far the reaction 
from businessmen to this w shot-gun wed¬ 
ding " has been mixed, from trade unions 
non-committal and from Congress largely 
critical. The President, who has already 
done some missionary work among top busi¬ 
ness and labour leaders, will have to do a 
good deal more among Congressmen if the 
new department is to be authorised. 


Douglas delivered 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 



Saoiour and Jumor: McDamnad and Doughs 

Jus t before Christmas, Douglas announced 
that the company's survival depended an 
a merger and invited offers from the world 
at large. A number of bids were made but, 
when they came to talk terms, most of the 
bidders retired because they simply did not 
have the kind of money needed to put 
Douglas back on its feet; the suras were a 
good deal higher than any that had been 
publicly discussed and ruled out the 
possibility of mergers or injections of capital 
from West Coast businesses like North 
American Aviation, Inc, or the Signal Oil 
and Gas Company, which would have been 
popular locally. 

In the end, the only serious contenders 
were Mr McDonnell and the General 


Thais that bind 

Evciycnc in any way connected with 
Thailand is anxious that it should not. 
become pother Vietnam. But, there ■ 
consensus endfc’ Ttie Thah tftcmsdvetifeW^ 
nonneed recently that they are going to send 
a thousand-man combat battalion to 
Vietnam, to deal with the communist 
aggressors while they arc still far away. 
This pronouncement wilT endear the Thak 
even more to the United States, which i& 
giving them some $100 million a year in 'aft, 
$60 million of it military assistance* fetid 
which uses bases in Thailand to launch 
many of its raids on North Vietnam and the . 
Ho Chi Minh trail. (This was announced 
formally this week by the American 
Ambassador ; for years the United States ' 
has deferred to the Thais'preference for 
discretion.) Now the Thais appear 
ready to offer hospitality to the JBja 
bombers which at present have to fly a 
5,000 mile return trip from Guam. But 
recently little has been said about 
guerrilla activity which has been gcung, on* 
with encouragement from Hanoi and 
Peking, fox years in Thailand's own remote 
north-eastern provinces. 


Dynamics Corporation (but it did not have 
the money either) and. after a week of con¬ 
tinuous session, the Douglas board an¬ 
nounced on Friday evening that k had 
accepted the McDonnell offer. “ In order," 
so the statement ran, “ to assist Douglas in 
meeting its immediate financial require¬ 
ments, McDonnell has offered to purchase 
immediately up to ij million shares of 
authorised but unissued Douglas common 
at $45.80 per share.” In other words, 
McDonnell was going to pump nearly $70 
million worth of cash into the business im¬ 
mediately in addition to short-term funds 
provided by the banks two weeks earlier. 
Then a joint McDonnell Douglas Corpora¬ 
tion was to be set up on the basis of one 
share in the new company for every one 
share in McDonnell and every cue and 
three-quarter shares in Douglas. 

If the merger goes through, it will reduce 
the number of major aircraft manufacturing 
companies in the United States from five to 
four, a much needed rationalisation in view 
of the paucity of new orders in the offing. 
Apart from Mr McDonnell's personal 
desire to acquire Douglas, his own company 
faces the prospect of unemployment when 
orders for Phantom aircraft run out. The 


American military men on the spot are 
anxious that this activity should be nipped 
in the bud—to avoid another Vietnani. 
They are said to have pressed for a larger 
increase in milkary assistance than die 
addition of $20 niifhon which was a com¬ 
promise between their views and those of 
Air McNamara, the Secretary of Defence. 
Most of this wiH take the form of rel a t ive l y 
ungfamorous equipment to fight the so- 
callcd insurrection: helicopters, lorries, 
rifles, radios, artillery. The Thais already 
have a number of helicopters which are 
ideal for setting down police and soldiers 
in the largely roadless paddy-fields of the 
north-east. But they lack enough pilots and, 
until more are trained, American crews in 
American helicopters have been ferry in g 
Thai forces into action \ thk was admitted 
in December. Moreover, m recent months 
men from the American Special Forces have 
arrived to train the Thais in anti-insurxcc- 
tianary techniques. 

Although the Unked States has about 
35,000 men in Thailand, most of them mte 
there to bomb the North Vietnamese; 
there are only a few hundred helping 
the Thais in the north-east and some of 
these are civilians—including a hundred 


When Mr James McDonnell, founder of 
the McDonnell Company, first approached 
the Douglas Aircraft Company in 1962 
about a merger between the two businesses, 
the Douglas family, father and son, could 
nut agree with him on terms. Mr McDonnell 
sold a large part of the Douglas shares that 
he had been buying during the period and 
retired rebuffed. But he never gave up hit 
private tifecam of acquiring Doogfe* and hat 
FridaHtte llfehhis patio***** rewarded, 

tf. «** 

.*1: 

cDonnell started buying again. 


attraction of Douglas lies in orders—for 
space projects rather than for civil aircraft 
—that it actually has in the bag which 
should begin to show mouth-watering 
profits in 1969. The Douglas family's per¬ 
sonal tragedy is that their company was too* 
short of both cash and long-term capital, 
too flabby and over-staffed at all stages of 
management, to hold out that long. The 
older Mr Douglas will try to stake out a 
place Is the new management for his sop, 
Mr Donald Douglas, Jr, but the family 
dympty has become go identified in away 
peopart minds with the company 9 * traiAlci 
over ffcejpiit five year* that he may *afe fifed 
it that easy. 


members of the Peace Corps—who are 
trying to eliminate the grievances which 
make the peasants vulnerable to communist 
propaganda. Nevertheless some members 
of Congress are uneasy. Senator Mansfield, 
the Democratic leader in die Senate, h cue 
who is struck by the samfiarhy with the 
first stages of American mvw m ett in 
Vietnam. And in the House of fl fep pea cpti - 
tives Mr Laird, die head 
Conference, feds that AmericaV goals in 
Thailand should be s pdfe d mat dearly. 

People am the spot gefeA tn taqfe «ff such 
fen Unfifce South Vfafeam* iMkfeMfe* 
a government, wd, esti¬ 

mated, only a few thousand active anti- 
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government guerrillas. But it is no bad thing 
that some Americans should have learned 
in Vietnam how easy it is to slip into 
military involvement. 


Death of a scandal? 


If only they would stop talking. Mrs 
Jacqueline Kennedy and the publishers of 
Mr William Manchester 1 ! “ The Death of 
a President ” have finally agreed upon what 
is to be left out of the book to be published 
in April. But Mrs Kennedy continues to 
demonstrate her unhappy flair for muddling 
what is personal and what is public. In 
asking Der Stem to make the same cuts 
that she exacted from Look magazine in 
serialising the story of the assassination, she 
bad the audacity to suggest that 44 Ger¬ 
many ” would not want to find itself alone 
among other countries in ignoring the 
innocent griefs of two small children, when 
President Kennedy had held that country 
“ in the centre of his interests.” 

The author also exhibits a somewhat 
exalted view of the work he has done under 


Women and Negroes came to the from in 
Alabama this week. But while the swear¬ 
ing-in of Mr Lucius Amerson, the state’s 
first Negro sheriff, was a sign of change 
in the South, there is no such certainty 
about Mrs I.urleen Wallace, only the third 
woman Governor whom the United States 
has seen. Earlier she may have presented 
her husband, who was not allowed, under 
•tate law, to stand for another term, with 
a frilly apron—a joke which he failed to 
relish— but she stood squarely on his 
states’ rights platform on Monday. If her 
administration diffcicd at all from his, she 
aaid, this would reflect only the “ inner 
feeling of being a wife and mother/’ 

Mrs Wallace will soon have a chance 
to show how much compassion she feels 
for the poor and whether there is any 
truth in the hopeful speculation that she 
will not he content to be a Governor in 
name only. On Fcbru.uv iffih Alabama 
will lose $96 million a year in federal aid 
for welfare programmes—foi the blind, the 
elderly, children and the disabled -unless 
it gives assurances that it will administer 


condition! that many other journalist and 
scholars abhor—a courtly “commission'' 
from the Kennedy family. Mr Manchester, 
emerging from his hospital bed, has com¬ 
pared himself to Mrs Kennedy, saying that 
he cherishes his privacy, too, and that the 
publicity of the past tew weeks has been 
distressing. Unlike the widow, however, 
he stands to gain from (he furore, even 
though- the proceeds from sales of the book 
will go to the Kennedy Memorial Library. 
His receipts from the sale of magazine, book 
club and paper-back rights are expected to 
bring him about $2.5 million 

Now that the first instalment has actually 
been printed, it seems that all the talk about 
the definitive history of the assassination is 
nonsense. What has appeared in Look so 
far (and what will appear in the Sunday 
Tones this week-end) is no more than 
journalism in depth. Its big revelation is 
the news* that Mrs Kennedy took an instant 
dislike to Governor Connally ot Texas: the 
shocks arc of that order of magnitude. So 
lar the Governor, rather than President 
Johnson, is the villain of the piece but, as 
he was almost killed himself that day, no 
one is likely to accuse him (ns some have 


these without racial discrimination. The 
order is the sternest step taken so far by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in this field. Federal contribu¬ 
tions pay for about three-quarters of 
general public assistance in Alabama and 
about half of the child welfare pro¬ 
grammes. Some 17s,000 poor people 
would suffer it this money were cut off ; 
the majority of them are Negroes but 
many are whites. Alabama is the only state 
which has refused to comply with HEW’s 
“ guidelines ” for these programmes. 

Mr Wallace, his wife’s “$i-a-year” 
adviser, swears that the children and the 
old will not be sacrificed and that Alabama 
** will not lose a single dime." If he has 
to back down, no doubt he will attempt to 
turn this example of “ federal tyranny ” 
to good use in the presidential schemes 
which he cherishes. Mrs Wallace said on 
Mondav that she had entered the race for 
Governor to let her hushand “ take our 
fight to the final court of appeal—the 
people of the United States." He cannot 
hope to be the candidate ot either major 


accused Mr Johnson \ of faring John 
Kennedy to the spot. 

What SertatOr Robert Kennedy probably 
warned his sister-m-law about in advance 
has come to pass. Most of the passages 
that she wanted to hold back have reached 
the public press: the missing mattress, the 
loving letter from Greece, the frenzy at the 
Parkland Hospital. The difference is that, 
instead of being carefully couched in Mr 
Manchester's rich prose, they have been 
dished up in dry journalese: “Among the 
matters deemed repulsive by Mrs Kennedy 
were. ...” 

So far, one cut at least would seem- to be 
a disservice to history. Ir is the rephrasing 
of President Kennedy's advice to his wife 
on what to wear in Texas. The authorised 
version has him saying: 44 Be simple—show 
these Texans what good taste really is.” 
But in the original, according to the New 
York Times, the President was said to have 
referred not to “Texans” but to “rich 
Texas broads.” If true, and it is not unlike 
the late President’s way of talking, the 
censored phrase would show that the 
hostility between John Kennedy and Dallas 
was not all that one-sided. 


party but he may well hope to influence 
the choice of the candidates. 

However, if Mr Wallace was counting 
on an ally in neighbouring Georgia, he 
may be disappointed. The new Governor, 
Mr Lester Maddox, who campaigned as a 
racist, has astonished his enemies and 
shocked his friends bv his moderate and 
progressive tone. He envisages no conflict 
with the federal government which cannot 
be solved peaceably, wants no extremists 
around him and has called for the support 
of all Georgians, regardless of party, race 
or creed. He even said that he would 
work for an amendment to the State Con¬ 
stitution providing tor a new election 
between the two top candidates for Gover¬ 
nor when neither has won an outright 
majority of the vote—a provision which, 
had it been in effect last year, might well 
have cost him the Governorship. Like 
the Wallaces, Mr Maddox may turn out 
to be progressive in many ways—though 
ii is not encouraging that he is taking 
money from the state colleges to avoid a 
tax increase. The chief question is 
whether he can resisi his segregationist 
cronies and sustain Georgia's name for 
1 acini progress. 


Lurleen, Lucius and Lester 
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Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of 
theU.S.A! 

Consolidated Statement of Condition as of December 31, 

1966 


Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks . 

U.S. Government Obligations .. . 

State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities .. 

Loans, after deducting Reserve for Possibi* 
Losses $199,337,000 ... 


$3,003,663,000 

1,210,558,000 

1,010,143,000 

336,973,000 

8,785,366,000 


Customers' Acceptance Liability . . . 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 

Other Assets ... 

Total ... 

262,763,000^^ 
145,983,000 
. 310,098,000 

.*.. $15,065,547,000 

Liabilities 

Demand Deposits in Domestic Offices 

. $6,068,868,000 

Time Deposits in Domestic Offices . . 

3.922,056,000 

Deposits in Overseas Offices 

2,948,676,000 

Total Deposits . 

. 12,939,600.000 

Acceptances Outstanding. 

. 268,518,000 

Funds Borrowed ........ 

276,797,000 

Accrued Taxes and other Expenses. 

122,150,000 

Provision for Dividend Declared . 

11,992,000 

Other Liabilities .*. 

.. 68,380,000 

Unearned Income 

71,127,000 

Reserve for Contingencies 

117,500,000 

Capital Accounts 



4% Convertible Capital Notes 
Due 1990 . $266,308,000 

Capital Stock .$359,760,000 

(26,648,871 shares outstanding 
—$13.50 par) 

(35,000.000 shares authorised) 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits . 


401,285.000 

162,130,000 

$923,175,000 


Total 


1,189,483,000 
$15,065,547,000 


Figures of Overseas Branches and Overseas Subsidiaries are as of December 
20. U.S. Government obligations carried at $650,896,000, State and Municipal 
Securities carried at $427,620,000 and othdr assets carried at $167,228,000 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes. 
First National City Bank is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

London Branches, City: 34 Moorgate, E.C.2 Berkeley Square: 
17 Bruton Street, W.l. New York, Uptown Headquarters: 399 
Park Avenue* Downtown Headquarters: 55 Wall Street. 

tranches throughout Metropolitan New York and In 46 Countries on 5 Continents, 
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Chemical 

NewYork 

CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

At the close of business December 31,1966 


Cash and Due from Banks. $1,671, 

Securities: 

U. S. Government. 541 

State and Municipal . 708 

Other. 23. 

TOTAL SECURITIES ~1,274 

Total Gross Loans.Xl41, 

(Less) Reserve for Possible Loan Losses .... 66, 

TOTAL NET LOANS T074 

Bank Premises and Equipmont........ 73 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 124 

Accrued Income Receivable. 42 

Other Assets. 16, 

TOTAL ASSETS $7 277 

Liabilities 

Deposits: 

Demand.$4,179, 

Savings and Other Time.1,961, 

TOTAL DEPOSITS ' 6,140, 

Funds Borrowed. 222, 

Acceptances Outstanding. 129. 

Provision for Taxes and Other Expenses ..... 30, 

Dividend Payable. 6, 

Other Liabilities. 214, 

TOTAL LIABILITIES 6.744, 


1,162,363 

1,920,063 
3,813,689 
1.926.234 
L659.986 
L ,260*692 
M>6y 87 
1,597.505 
3,706.346 
1.209,043 
3,223,394 
>.762.848 
f,321.485 


.640,617 

.200.328 

.840,945 

.737,247 

.240.894 

,796,693 

,898,001 

,445,491 

;§59,27i 


Capital 

Capital Stock, $12 Par Value 
Shares Authorized 16,700.000 
Shares Outstanding 13,139,049 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits. 

Reserve for Contingencies . . . 

TOTAL CAPITAL 


157,668,588 

292,368.872 

74,811,867 

7,512.887 

532,362,214 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $77277,32 1,485 

Am«M carried »t S4S8.603.S7S in the foregoing statement warn 
pledged to secure public funds end for other purposes required by law. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
136 OfficM hi Creator Naw York 
MAIN OFFICE: 20 Pin* Street, Naw York. N. Y. 10015 
LONDON BRANCHES: 10 Moorgata, London. E.C.2 • 13 Davlas Street, London. W. 1 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Paris • Mexico City • Manila « Caracas 


Director* 

WILLIAM S. RENCHARb 
Cheirmen 

HULBERT S. ALDRICH 
Vice C halrman 

HOWARD W. MeCALL, JR. 
President 

JOHN L. GIBBONS 
Chairmen of Trust Committee 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman of Internationa/ Advisory Beard 

HENRY UPHAM HARRIS 
President, Harris. Upham A Co. Incerporeted 

HAROLD H. HELM 
Chairman of Executive Committee 

ROBERT J. McKIM 
Chairman of the Board, 

Associated Dry Goods Corporation 

MAURICE T. MOORE 
Partnar, Cravath, Swalne A Moore 

RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 

Chairman of the Board. 

New York Life Insurance Company 

ROBERT G. GOELET 

Real Estate end Investment Management 

KENNETH E. BLACK 
President, The Home Insurance Company 

HENRY L. HILLMAN 

President. Pittsburgh Colts A Chemical Company. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. I. ROMNES 
President, 

American Telephone end Talegraph Company 

LAMMOT duP. COPELAND 
President, 

E I. duPont de Nemours A Company, 

Wilmington, Dei. 

GRANT KEEHN 

President. The Equitable Lite Assurance 
Society of the United States 

J. IRWIN MILLER 
Chairman of the Board. 

Cummlne Engine Company, Inc. 

Columbus. Ind. 

GEORGE R. VILA 
Chairman and President, 

United States Rubber Company 

CROWDUS BAKER 
President. Sears. Roebuck end Co. 

Chicago. Ill 

ROBERT C. TYSON 
Chairman. Finance Committee. 

United States Steel Corporation 

J. WILSON NEWMAN 
Chairmen of the Board, 

Dun A Sr.idstreet, Ine. 

W. THOMAS RICE 
Prasldent. 

Atlantic Coast Una Railroad Company, 
Jackaomrllla. Fla. 

WILLIAM P. MARSH. JR. 
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National DiotWera and Chamlcal Corporation 
AUGUSTUS C. LONG 

Director and Member of the Executive Committee, 
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FRANCIS R. ELLIOTT 
Prasldent, The Borden Company 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Watch on tariffs 

The cut in tariffs on foreign watch move¬ 
ments just announced by President Johnson 
will probably not encourage Americans to 
wear two watches. The resulting reduc¬ 
tions in retail prices will amount only to a 
few dollars off an inexpensive watch. But 
the effect on the Kennedy round of tariff 
talks now drawing to a dose in Geneva may 
be more substantial. In lowering duties on 
watch movements, and on imports of plate 
glass as well (a major export of Belgium to 
America), President Johnson has demon¬ 
strated forcefully that he is serious about 
wanting to achieve sweeping and reciprocal 
reductions in tariffs on industrial goods 
before the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
expires in June, taking with it his authority 
to sign the projected agreement. 

The President’s decision took courage. 
Even before he made it, the American pro¬ 
ducers of watch movements and of glass 
were hotly opposing the reductions. Now 
that the “ tragic mistake,” as the head of 
the Hamilton Watch Company called it, has 
been made, both manufacturers and some 
trade unions will take their complaints to 
the new, more conservative Congress. The 
watch makers are arguing that the removal 
of protection will put in jeopardy America’s 
supply of “vitally needed horologically 
based defence items.” But that does not 
seem to be so. Defence agencies studying 
the possibility for the president found that 
companies outside the watch industry were 
increasingly able to fill the military require¬ 
ments and that foreign imports were no 
threat to national security. 

The Swiss have been jubilant and hope 
to increase their share of the American 
market in watches from the 46 per cent of 
1965 to the 61 per cent of the early 
nineteen-fifties. Then President Eisen¬ 
hower raised the duty on watch movements 
under an escape clause in American trade 
laws permitting the President to re-impose 
higher tariffs if he found a particular 
domestic industry threatened by imports as 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
N each quarter covering 130 countries 

URUGUAY 
AND PARAGUAY 

Uruguay has rsturned to a 
presidential form of government 
and elected a strong president. 

The chances of arresting the long 
economic decline and the background 
to recent events are covered In our 
latest Review, which also deale 
with political and economic 
d e ve lo pmen ts fin Paraguay. 

Ttm annual subscription to one Review 
(4 issusa and an Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). Air mail postage extra. Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spanoer House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
HYP# Park $211 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-8850 

CENCt Uruguay Misiones 1381 Montevideo 8 6388 


the result of a trade agreement. In 1962, 
under the same clause, President Kennedy 
raised the tariff on sheet glass, infuriating 
the Belgians and inspiring retaliatory 
increases against some American exports by 
countries in the European common market. 

However, the Trade Expansion Act also 
gave the President authority to review tariff 
rises made under this escape clause. In all 
five cases on which he has had to rule, 
President Johnson has rolled back the duty. 
This predelicdon for lowering the bars has 
alarmed some other American industries, 
notably the manufacturers of chemicals. 
Imports of chemicals are already increasing 
fast enough, they argue; if tariffs are 
lowered in a spree of concession-making at 
Geneva this spring, they say that they will 
have little alternative to doing what the 
watch manufacturers are talking about— 
building more plants abroad. 


Saxon: two down 


23t 



The severest (though not always the 
most effective) critic of the big hdnksfaK 
Mr Patman, the chairman of the Banking 
Committee of the House of Represents • 
rives, over whose protests last year’s bank 
merger Act was passed.. He has not given 
up. His staff has just produced a report 
on interlocking stock links between banks 
and between banks and other supposedly 
competing financial institutions; Mr Pat¬ 
man considers that the report “explodes 
the myth of banking competition.” He is 
also indignant about the power which big 
banks exercise through their trust depart- ' 
ments; these, the report estimated, manage 
assets worth $215 billion, compared with 
a mere $40 billion invested in unit trusts. 


Mr James Saxon, who, as Comptroller of TrflV©l flO CrifTIft 

the Currency and thus the supervisor of _______ 

national banks, which are chartered by the 

federal government, tried to introduce The State Department learned last week 
more competition and flexibility into the what it has long feared—that it cannot 
banking business, left his job only about invoke the criminal law against Americans 
three months ago. But already some of who visit countries which have been declared 
his controversial innovations Iiave been un- “ put of bounds,” such as Cuba, North 
done. Last month the Supreme Court Vietnam and China. Congress made it a 
ruled that he was wrong in allowing crime, during the first world war, to enter 
national banks to establish new branches in or leave the United States without a valid 
defiance of state laws. The cases came passport But the Cpurt pointed out that 
from Utah, which permits new branches this statute could not be used, as the depart- 
to be created only by take-overs of inde- ment desired, to punish people with valid 
pendent banks which have been established passports who visited countries on its black- 
for five years or more. To the Comptrol- list- Congress will have to pass specific 
ler’s office such laws (which exist in some legislation if it wishes to fill this gap, as the 
twelve other states) ran counter to federal State Department has been urging it to do 
policy in that they discouraged competition; for years. The Court therefore dismissed 
certainly the cases were brought by state- the cases against the organisers of a trip to 
chartered banks which felt that they would Cuba in 1963 and against Mrs Helen Travis, 
be hurt by the new branches. But the who went there alone. 

Supreme Court ruled that national banks It is estimated that some 600 Americans 
must respect state law in every particular, have travelled to forbidden places since 
More recently, a lower court has held 1952. But, like dogs, they are allowed only 
that Mr Saxon erred in allowing national one bite. On their return their passports 
banks to underwrite and deal in so-called can be withdrawn unless they promise not 
revenue bonds of local authorities; this to repeat the offence. This is what has 
fast-growing class of securities is backed by happened to the four women critics of the 
revenues from the specific project involved, Vietnamese war who have just returned from 
not by the power to tax. State banks which an unauthorised visit to Hanoi. About a 
are members of the Federal Reserve System dozen other people have had their passports 
have never been allowed to buy them. The withdrawn or invalidated, including Mr 
case was brought by a number of investment Ralph Schoenman, Lord Russell’s secretary, 
banks which resented what they considered This policy is being challenged in the courts 
to be an encroachment on their preserves, by Professor Lynd of Yale University, who 
Competition in banking means different is demanding back the passport which he 
things, however, to different men. Mr lost after visiting North Vietnam and who 
Saxon was prepared to go further in per- refuses to give a pledge of good behaviour, 
mitring banks to merge than either the Liberals must take what comfort they can 
Federal Reserve Board or the Department from one small relaxation on the part of the 
of Justice; last year Congress supported State Department itself. Applicants for pass- 
him by requiring the courts to consider not ports need no longer swear allegiance to the 
only the bad effect which a merger might United States. Loyalty paths are going out 
have on competition but also the improve- of fashion and the department concedes that 
ment in service to the public which might there is po legal basis for this one, even 
result. . Recent challenges by the Depart- though it has been required since the Civil 
ment of Justice to mergers which Mr Saxon War. 
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WEEDtNGfif REMRDS ; 

Documents M Btithhi Pbielg* ]Mk^^ 
191*4*39* Series 1A, Volume 1; TheAfter- 
math of Locarno, 1925-1926 

Edited by W. N* Mcdlicott, Douglas Dafcbt 
and M. E. Lambert. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office* 954 pages. 
5gns. 

, The new series TA, introduced in order to 
speed up the publication of these docu- 
* meats, will cover the Period from the 
Locarno Agreements of October; 1925 to 
. the year 1929. The first volume in it, run¬ 
ning to the eve of the first meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in May 1926, reveals a 
British Government that had at last firmly 
opted for what Sir Austen Chanfberlain was 
describing as the “ policy of appeasement.” 

This policy was aimed chiefly at restor¬ 
ing Germany to a normal place among the 
powers. Much of the volume is accordingly 
concerned with the steps that were taken or 
attempted with this object in mind: from 
the evacuation of the first zone of occu¬ 
pation in the Rhineland to the decision not 
to protest against the Russo-German treaty 
of friendship that was concluded in April 
1926. This last attitude was adopted partly 
in the hope that by means of a German- 
Soviet link the Russian government also 
might be drawn closer into “ the comity 
of Europe.” It was hoped, indeed, that 
appeasement, the spirit that had underlain 
Locarno, would, in Chamberlain’s words, 

“ inform and guide the policy of the whole 
world.” On this account the editors have 
incorporated in the volume not only 
material on negotiations with and about 
Germany but also the main documents for 
the period that arc relevant to British rela¬ 
tions with all European countries, notably 
Russia, Italy and France ; and they have 
added a chapter on developments in the 
Middle East, where the same attitude 
helped to produce a settlement of the Iraq- 
Turkey frontier in June 1926. 

In the course erf dealing with Anglo- 
Russian relations the editors have created 
more stir than these volumes usually arouse 
by drawing attention to the disappearance 
from the files of the originals of correspon¬ 
dence. concerning the Zinoviev Letter. It 
should be emphasised that they also point 
out that all but one of the previous volumes 
in this collection have been compiled either 
fr<Jm files that had not been weeded by 
government or from files that had been 
weeded “ in accordance with more liberal 
canons of preservation” than those which 
were apparently adopted for a period some 
yefcrs ago. They believe ? moreover, that 
the autnorities have how* reverted to ,r an 
earlier and "soilhder tr&ditibn of archival 
retiewing.” * 

Is it too much to liOfcfe that things could • 
be’, further improved ? The 'Weeding pro*- 
cess has to continue (government depart- f 
m^nts now produce about thirty miles of 
records a year, of which on grounds of 
sp^ce and eaepenso not much more than one : 
or ftwo miles can be pennaaetttiy preserved). 
The system of publishing from the Foreign • 
Ofpce archives selection* made by an efr 


DISHING THE SOCIALISTS 

Tk# Evolution of National Insurance in Great Britain: The Origins of the Welfare 
St#e 

By Bendey B. Gilbert. 

Michael Joseph. 497 pages, 84 *. 


One of life’s greatest pleasures is watching a 
man at work who is the master of a high. 
craft. This'is the rare pleasure a profes¬ 
sional historian more than anyone else gets 
from reading this book. But so command¬ 
ing is the mastery it displays that the non- 
historian will appreciate its qualities to a 
degree only marginally less. It deals with 
the six great measures of social policy in 
the first decade of the twentieth century 
which equipped the British state with the 
elementary apparatus of remedial welfare. 

Three of them—the feeding of school 
children, the school medical service and old 
age pensions—came essentially out of what 
may be termed the orthodox mould of nine¬ 
teenth-century social philanthropy. They 
form part of the same tradition of reform 
and improvemeht as the penny postage, re¬ 
peal of the com laws, and free education. 
The other three—labour exchanges, unem¬ 
ployment insurance and health insurance— 
were, as Professor Gilbert puts it, “ as re¬ 
moved in origin from the first three as if 
the measures had been enacted in another 
country.” They owed more to German 
example than English tradition. Their 
impulse was not in the same sense “ philan¬ 
thropic ” at all. “ National insurance was 
the Liberal response to the threat of social¬ 
ism.” In a democratic era, social relief to 
the poor could no longer be based on a 
deterrent disciplinary principle in the man¬ 
ner of 1834. Household franchise and 
workhouses were simply not compatible. 
The Liberals had to cope with this situation 
by recognising the political fact that “ the 
choice of warden had been turned over to 
the prisoners.” But the party of Gladstone 
moved to0 late. The tragedy of Liberalism 
was that the prisoners chose in the end to 
be their own warden in the shape of the 
Labour party. 

The felicities of Professor Gilbert’s arc 
are, many. High among them is his sar¬ 
donic turn of humour. (The picture of the 
Dowager Countess Pesart and her maid 
together op the platform at the Albert Hall 
rally got up by uie Daily Mail , to assert the 
right of free-born Englishwomen not to lick 
the UoydGeorge insurance sumps, is as 
rich as N auy the Edwardian scene could pro¬ 
vide.) There is, as Professor Titntuss points 
out in his foreword, precious little of the 
“romance of Welfare Statist” .left After 
this.book, . Rakber, of 

pressureHgroups up and down the lobbies: 
reActl^jpiiy friendly sOdeties^indignkrit dbC- 


tors, rival exponents of reform projects, 
deadly struggles between the civil servants 
(Braithwaite, the true creator of national 
insurance, had his career smashed and his 
credit appropriated by Morant). And in 
the background sounded the insistent 
drumming of the national efficiency move¬ 
ment, integrated brilliantly by Professor 
Gilbert with his larger theme. Efficiency 
and welfare were seen as complementary 
problems and mutually rewarding achieve¬ 
ments. The sin unforgivable to nations is 
the waste of human resources: 

The quest for national efficiency, therefore, 
gave social reform what it had not had before 
—the status of a respectable political ques¬ 
tion. Imperialism and the “ condition of the 
people question ” became linked. Only an 
efficient nation could hold a vigorous, ex¬ 
panding empire. The Boer war did not bring 
Victorian imperialism to an end, as some 
writers have suggested; nor did the Liberal 
victory in 1906 show that Britain was tired 
> of adventure. Rather, the war and its after- 
math turned imperialism inward, and directed 
its energy . . . back onto England. 

It is symptomatic of the quality of the 
author’s work that he should, glancingly as 
it were, make on this score the most reveal¬ 
ing point about Rosebery’s later career so 
far seen in print. 

Many important things are made dear. 
Perhaps the most important is the almost 
total dependence of the Liberal government 
for the shape and contours of its social 
policy on Lloyd George, Churchill and 
Masterman. Asquith hardly appears. This 
rather docs make one regret that Professor 
Gilbert did not explore the paradox of social 
reform, of a most expensive kind, being 
pushed by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Indeed, if there is a weakness in the book 
it is its exclusion of the financial dimension. 
But compensations abound. Not the least 
of them is the gratification of seeing the 
Webbs, hitherto bunked and debunked, put 
clearly and fairly Into focus at last. And 
especially Professor Gilbert must be com¬ 
mended for his analysis of the politics of the 
medical world: the Fabians, together with 
the medical officers of health, unsuccessfully . 
; pusning a preventive medicine line against 
the remedial attitude of Lloyd George and 
the f GPs. Lastly, the bibliography is a 
valuable study in itself. It leads off, 
characteristically, with a plug for Whitaker’s 
Almanack, “which contains ittqre history 
than aqy other source. For soiuereason a 
few otherwise well-rub Hbrarfes tlifow away 
the superseded copies of 'this invaluable 
work” \ 
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torial team of reputable historians is likely 
to be perpetuated (the usefulness of this 
collection for the inter-war veers has now 
made this highly desirable for the period 
siqce 1939). . It would seem reasonable, at 
least in the case of the archives of the 
Foreign Office, to amalgamate the two pro¬ 
cesses in a single system. The weeding itself 
would then be done by the editors and their 
staff instead of (as The Times has 
informed us) by M retired Diplomatic Ser¬ 
vice officers without, necessarily, high 
educational qualifications/' 

THE EMPEROR'S STEPSON 

Napoleon's Viceroy: Eugene tie 
Beaulwrnais 

By Carola Oman. 

Hodder and Stoughton . 528 pages. 50s. 

Children of broken homes may become 
delinquents or highly conscientious and 
responsible. This biography of Napoleon's 
stepson shows him to have been definitely 
one of the latter. At the age of 14 he was 
caught up in the Napoleonic adventure when 
he was sent by his mother Josephine to ask 
the young General Bonaparte, now Com¬ 
mander in Paris after the Vendemiaire, to 
return his father’s sword. Among the 
flamboyant, egotistic and quarrelsome Bona- 
partes and Marshals, Eugene remained dis¬ 
creet, conscientious an£ loyal. He was a 
competent Viceroy of the Kingdom of Italy, 
and a sound, if not brilliant commander m 
the field. The fact that his Italian corps 
fought with distinction against the Russians 


AN ATLAS OF 
WORLD TRADE 
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at Malojaroslavetz in 1812 was a tribute to 
bis leadership and training. It wto Eugene 
who saved and reorganised the remains of 
the grande arm&e after (be retreat from 
Moscow. He might have retained a king¬ 
dom in Italy if he had not unhesitatingly 
turned down Metternich’s offer in 1814 out 
of loyalty to a doomed Napoleon. 

If there was a family crisis, everyone from 
the Emperor downwards cried “ Send for 
Eugene. Napoleon remarked in 1815 that 
“ Eugene was the only one in my family who 
never caused me any trouble.” Napoleon 
mi^ht well have made Eugene his adopted 
heir if he had been able to face the wrath 
of the Bonaparte clan. The marriage with 
a Wittelsbach princess, arranged for him by 
Napoleon, proved to be completely happy, 
and his children (much admired by Queen 
Victoria) married into half the royal houses 
of Europe. His father-in-law. King Max^of 
Bavaria, made, him Duke of Leuchtenbtrg 
after 1815. He died at the age of 43, ex¬ 
hausted by the fate that had made him 
Napoleon’s stepson and involved him in 
most of the major campaigns—Egypt 
Marengo, Wagram, Moscow. 

Admirable man as he was, Eugene has 
attracted less attention than the more colour¬ 
ful figures of the Napoleonic era. Though 
he was a child of the Revolution his charac¬ 
ter and virtues have a curiously Victorian 
flavour. Miss Oman writes with her usual 
perceptiveness and sensitivity and provides 
a welcome addition to the Napoleonic 
literature. But it is not the last word on ! 
the subject: the task of assessing the ; 
character and significance of the Napoleonic 
regime in the Kingdom of Italy is not really 
tackled. There are some curious in¬ 
accuracies. The Bourbon dynasty of Naples 
before 1806 is described as Hab.sburg ; and 
the unfortunate Marshal Lannes is killed off 
at Austerlitz in 1805, when in fact he sur- J 
vived until the battle of Essling in 1809. ! 

The king of Saxonv returned to the French 1 
alliance in 1813 after the Battle of Liirzen, 
not after the Battle of Leipzig. 

BIG BUSINESS j 

Navy Board Contracts, 1680-1832 : I 

Commit Administration whirr the | 

Navy Hoard j 

By Bernard Pool. j 

Longmans. 1 70 pages. 50s. 1 

This slim volume is a useful addition to the , 
seamy literature of how government depart¬ 
ments in the past conducted their business. 
Since the Navy Board, a distinct though 
subordinate organisation to their Lordships 
ai the Admiralty, had more money at its 
disposal than any other government depart¬ 
ment, and since the royal dockyards were 
the largest employers of labour in pre 
industrial Britain, a study of its methods 
in awarding contracts for naval stores such 
as timber, hemp, canvas and tar, apart from , 
the bigger sums involved in the building of , 
warships, is of considerable importance to ! 
economic as well as naval historians. Those j 
who know the old shipyards at such places j 
as ^Buckler's Hard or East Cowes will be | j 
interested to find out when and why such j 
places came into existence. 1 


ALIEN & UNVVlN 


FREDA CONWAY 

Sampling 

An introduction for social scientists that should 
make explicit our commonscnse ideas on this 
subject translating them into mathematic*!, or af ~ 
least algebraic remix. 

MINERVA SERIES . Cloth 35s, /Jjjfcr 21f. 
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ALEC NOVE and J. A. NEWTH 

The Soviet 
Middle East 

A MODEL FOR DEVELOPMENT? , ' 

The national republics for Central Asia and 
Tnuixcnucnsia have considerable economic' 
achievements 10 their credit, and have also 
shown rapid progress in health and education. 
Discussed, here, arc some of the development 
problems that have arisen. 30a; 

JOHN CHILD 

Industrial Relations 
in the British Printing 
Industry 

THE QUEST FOR SECURITY 

Although many histories have beep written of 
individual organisations in this industry, this is 
the /i/.xt book to give a eonipiehcnsivc picture 
of 1 hit development of organ \‘//m ions of both 
t. mplovi r. and emplovcd. 65s. 

L. T. HOBHOUSE 

Social Development 

\ d*. lua anon of the -.trnggle of ihc human mind' 
towards lanonality in thought and action, and 
an an.ih,sis of ihe mam line ot development m 
•■•)* : ll olg.ini/.n mil. 

„W nhotm ( if.O} s'ss:. i'afrrr 2 U ■ 

THE RT. HON. LORD BRIDGES 

The Treasury 

I Mid IT-dlie's points out ilur the Trcjxuo 
demands iJihcr more historical t\planati«)n rlian 
• "lu'i *1* |i.irimcnts. lie thus explains ihc lar 
sider i.ingc of duties than those pcrfomicd by 
«*ilit r rooiiti ic»’ Finance Dcpai imeiiis; the control 
o\ci expenditure; the profound alterations of ihc 
laxt fnnv wars and the rcoiuani/.ation of 1962. 

Jut/ eti.t-rm 1 3tM, 

NEW WHITEHALL SERIES 


ALLEN &r UNWIN 
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The author is well fitted for his task, 
having been Director of Navy Contracts for 
some yiptfftL Me h i hmj&cto m ip some 
pettioett benefit of the 

MNtojr ;„#f. MW . th*t *• 

certfralised Bbard^or Admiralty has given 
place ro a Navy Department in many ways 
the equivalent of the defunct Navy Board. 
Mlny will recollect the way the supply 
departments at Bath were separated from* 
the Admiralty in London during rhe fast 
war. To a great extent they still are, and 
many of the old problems of communication, 
between amateur executives enjoying brief 
periods of office—as were the admirals at 
the Admiralty—and the professional 
administrators at the Navy Board are 
necessarily with us today* 

The hero of the book is, of course, 
Samuel Pepys, who put naval aebninistra- 
tidti on a modem footing. Mr Pool gives 
the Navy Board a pretty clean bill of health 
during its long life except in two respects : 
its failure to renew many of the Standing 
Contracts, which might continue for a 
century and become the worst sort of 
monopoly ; and its lack of imagination in 
exploiting colonial resources until a late 
date. With the hindsight of history the 
Navy Board may be excused for discour¬ 
aging the building of warships in America, 
but its omission to use American supplies 
of timber, except for masts, is more repre¬ 
hensible. Although Lord St Vincent with 
hii customary violence Called if “ rotten to 
tht core,” the besrd does net seem to have 
been any worse than other departments and 
the opportunities for corruption were much 
greater. As Mr Pool wisely reminds us, it 
is the miscalculations of a government 
department* not its successes, that become 
the stuff of history. On the whole the 
board served the country well. This book 
shews the accuracy of Lord Barham's 
description of it as “ a national concern of 
the first magnitude. All our exertions in 
our proper element (the sea) depend wholly 
on the management of it.” 

SOURCES AND GUIDE LINES 

Technique* of Industrial Archaeology 

By J. P. M. Pannell. 

David and Charles, distributed by Ward 
Lock. 191 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

Aa Introduction to English Historical 
Demography 

Edited by E. A. Wrigley. 

I Vmdenfeld and Nicolson. 283 pages. 42s. 

English historians have traditionally 
eschewed methodology. Until quite 
recently it was comparatively rare for them 
to standardise historical techniques among 
themselves, let alone to promulgate rules of 
praccdure in print. The two new historical 
sconces of industrial archaeology and his- 


—the two have much in common. Both 
depend, and wU depend even more in the 
future, on the comparatively unskilled work 
of a great many enthusiastic amateurs. 

These two books have a similar aim: to 
indicate sources and lay down standard 
procedures for the guidance of field workers, 
a function they both perform very effici¬ 
ently. Mr Wriglcy's book, the first publica¬ 
tion of the Cambridge Group for the His¬ 
tory o£ Population and Social Structure, 
has the advantage that a considerable 
amount of excellent work on the subject has 
already been done abroad, particularly by 
French historical demographers, one of 
whom, Louis Henry, contributes an intro¬ 
duction. Guide lines of research have been 
established and parallels between French 
and English experience discovered, par¬ 
ticularly in the very interesting period of 
“ family limitation ” that took place in both 
countries and which still awaits a con¬ 
vincing explanation. 

FLIGHT OVER THE ANDES 

Parasitism and Subversion : The Case 
of Latin America 

By Stanislav Andreski. 

Weidenfdd and Nicolson. 306 pages. 45s. 

Now that the younger generation of 
academics dismisses narrative history as an 
arid exercise and considers the writing of 
national histories out-dated, serious writers 
on Latin America are devoting themselves 
to research into selected local topics fa 
slum, a village, a valley, a hillside, a crop), 
often with fascinating, though naturally 
very limited, results ; or they are producing 
wide surveys cf social symptoms which, 
through not being woven into a general 
narrative, seem to lack substance but will 
stimulate argument in common rooms and 
suggest new approaches. Stanislav And¬ 
reski (professor of sociology ai the Uni¬ 
versity of Reading) is in this latter 
category: he is a lively comparer, 
generaliser, stimulator, introducing 
Aristotle into a page on Per6n, comparing 
the Mexican and Bolivian revolutions with 
that of Cromwell, contrasting Larin Ameri¬ 
can problems with those of Japan, Africa, 
and so on. 

The influence of “ parasitism ” on the 
history of the Latin American republics is 
the author's main—or, at least, his most 
entertaining—theme, the principal parasites 
being the owners of large estates, corrupt 
public servants, wealthy non-payers of 
taxes, greedy employers of industrial labour, 
and military officers. The economies arc 
also burdened with vast, parasitic bureau¬ 
cracies ; there is some uncertainty about 
whether foreign investors are usually para¬ 
sitic Or more generally helpful; anyway, 
the reader is amazed that the Latin 
American masses, so preyed upon, continue 
to survive. 


to deal demography, which have come in to Professor Andreski’s arguments are some- 
thtir„Q\yn die w&r,. arq proving to be times weakened by the evidence that be 
ixuwvaim in...djisIgU* & quotes in support of them. Ftbr example', it 
t; ; ■' is a gross exaggeration to say that in Latin 

faME^^aijjth,yiddfr. America “nearly every boss feefc entitled' 
ti rd ei to the sexual services* of Wpmin working 

and one with rural, pre-industrial England under him * and that 


the obligations of the pqons are not Limited 
to tilling the toil. In addition they are 
obliged to work for limited periods (usually 
two or three weeks of the year) irr the land¬ 
lord’s town house. They are obliged to 
transport thembdves (which may racaa that 
they have to walk a hundred miles or more) 
and bring with them a supply of food 
sufficient for their stay in town. ... It is 
quite common iu Peru, Ecuador. Columbia, 
and Paraguay that a landlord imprisons, or 
flogs a recalcitrant servant or even kills him. 

Confidence falters, too* when we read lines 
such as: 

Psychologies concerned with traffic accidents 
have come to the conclusion thn the mannei 
of driving depends on and reveals the entire 
personality of the driver. If one applies this 
principle t& the Latin Americans, one must 
conclude that their chief characteristic i‘. 
brutal and blind pursuit of momentary 
advantage: they drive with utffr disregard, foi 
the safety of others and with very lirrle con- 
ccrn for their own or for the condition ot 
their vehicles. ... A comparison of Argentina 
with Britain or Holland thirty years ago 
shows that reckless driving cannot be a mere 
consequence of novelty or the smallei number 
of cais. 

Hew seriously arc we expected to take this 
kind of evidence ? 

The last section in the book, headed 
“ Prospects*” leaves everything in the air : 
but we have been on an exhilarating flight. 

ECONOMICS W1NNE1 

An Introduction to Positive Economics 

By Richard G. Lipsey. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. (2nd edition.) 
895 pages. 55s. 

Although this newspaper only occasionally 
reviews text books, it seems worthwhile to 
give the second edition of Professor Lipsey’s 
“ introduction ” more than a passing men¬ 
tion. The changes from the first edition are 
sufficient to have made it very different and 
to turn it into a winner. 

Perhaps the main problem of the writer 
of textbooks is to achieve the right level of 
naivety. Too little puts a book above 
the heads of the students for whom it 
was written, while too much makes it 
unstimulating and misleading. Professor 
Lipsey has managed to steer between these 
extremes, so that although the exposition is 
simple, the existence of further problems 
and difficulties is not concealed. 

A second merit of the book is the extent 
to which it marries the exposition of 
economic theory with its application. This 
is noticeably more successful ia the fields 
where Professor Lipsey has himself done 
some applied work, but at least he has tried 
all the way through. Thus he has added a 
long section on marginal utility theory on 
the extremely sensible grounds that 

tfie mileage one can get in terms of policy 
applications at an elementary level seems . . . 
to be much higher with utility theory than 
With either of the two theories of demand. 

A textbook provides a standing tempta¬ 
tion to the reviewer to quarrel with the little 
bit* about which hr happens to know most. 
But if this temptation be resisted,, all that 
regains to be said is thartftfe Is an excellent * 
teat book for use iff the United Kingdom. 
Tlfcre ia another version of it fot* American ; 
us4 
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Ten years ago, we had a £20m 
componenrbusiness. 

Now we have a £l28m business selling 
something called 'systems—why! 


In fact, there's about as much mystery in the 
growth of our turnover as there is in a brick, 

A brick, even hand cut and kilned, 
has to be modestly priced. 

Bond a few thousand together 
and you have a wall. 

A wall is worth rather more. 

Arrange a few walls with skill and you have the 
beginnings of a building of real capital value. 

And so It was with ns. 

Only instead of making bricks, 
we made components. 

Capacitors, resistors. actuators and the like. 

Then we put them together; 

produced radios, computers, aircraft 
equipment, traffic controls and telephones. 

Then we assembled a mass of related 

equipment and the parts became systems. 


Systems for talking to people across 
oceans And nations. 

Systems for keeping traffic flowing in cities. 

Systems for locating objects in space. 

Systems for calculating 
beyond the stamina of Man. 

Systems for bringing data, ideas 
and energy under human control. 

There is big scope in this. 

Enough to take our yearly business from 
£20m to 5128m in ten crowded years. 

Enough for Plessey to say the 
boundaries are nowhere in sight. 

Enough to invite outstanding people to Join 
the adventure. 

Write to our Director of Organisation and 

Management Development 

•at The Plessey Company Limited, Ilford , Essex. 





Plessey is 
changing 
as fast as 
technology 

Automation 

Components 

Dynamics 

Electronics 

TeleoommuntcaltorB 
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The groat Float Stroet crisis 


The report by the Hconomist 
Intelligence Unit on the 18 news¬ 
papers which make up the British 
national newspaper industry was 
finally released to the world on 
Wednesday. It is a fascinating 
document. Its salient points of 
criticism (weak management and 
over-aggressive unions) were 
already known, and need no 
further explaining. What makes 
the final report so interesting is 
the light it throws on the finan¬ 
cial logic which the industry 
tacos 

The overall prospect is, indeed, 
bleak, as the chart on this page 
indicates. Take revenue, and 
within this, circulation revenue. 
One basic point is that, by any 
yardstick* circulation is declining. 
The decline is not rapid, and if 
newspapers which have died over 
the last nine years are subtracted, 
there is stability. (One point the 
report notes is that when a 
newspaper is closed, quite a large 
proportion of its former, readers 
do not replace it with another. 
In the case of the defunct tfetos 
Chra#*. the figure 30%.)' 

have been big 

var J(ips|p| between different „ 


newspapers. The quality Sunday 
papers have doubled their circu¬ 
lation since 1957, whereas the 
popular Sundays have lost 25",. 
But even lor the more serious 
papers things have been getting 
more difficult. Although the 
Guardian has increased its circu¬ 
lation by 62°,, since 1957, thre rise 
over the last five years onlv 
amounts to 5"... Other® have 
found the same slowing down. 
The underlying trend is clear. 
So the only way the industry as 
a whole can obtain more revenue 
from sales is to put up the price. 
This has been done repeatedly, 
and with a fair measure of suc¬ 
cess : circulation revenue, nearly 
£44 million in 1957, had climbed 
to almost £78 million by 1965. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit is a 
subsidiary of The Economist News¬ 
paper Ltd. But the two organisations 
conduct their work entirely separ¬ 
ately. The work of the Intelligence 
Unit is confidential to its Clients 
unless, as with this report on the 
newspaper industry, there is an 
agreement for general publication. 


But competitive fears slow down 
price rises. Well-off papers can 
afford not to take the initiative. 
Poor ones do not gain much. (If, 
as the report calculates, the Daily 
Mirror would gain 15^, more 
revenue from a penny rise, the 
Daily Sketch , in trouble, and 
with a circulation less than one- 
fifth of the Mirror's, would not 
put up revenue much at all by a 
similar move.) All worry— 
rightly, given the trends—about 
the effect of higher prices on 
readership 

So they have not felt able to push 
hard in this direction. So they 
have relied more on advertising, 
the other source of income. In 
all some £87 million of revenue 
came from selling advertising 
space in 1965. This is 52% of 
the total revenue, a proportion 
that has steadily increased. 

Some papers have deliberately 
restricted the amount of adver¬ 
tising they have taken, the report 
suggests. The Daily Mirror , for 
instance, only gets a modest 33% 
of its Revenue from this source. 
But others—particularly ar the 
quality end, where revenue from 
circulation is bound to be smaller 


—have had no choice but to go 
as hard as they can for all they 
can get. 

This has led to an astonishing 
dependence on advertising. The 
Sunday Times tops the list, with 
77",, of its income coming from 
advertisements. The Financial 
Times is next, with 73 0 ,',, and the 
Daily Telegraph breathing dose, 
with 7 2%. The bottom chart 
on the next page shows all 
the variations. 

Also, the growth has not been so 
much in display advertising, as 
in classified, such as the situations 
vacant columns. In the daily 
section of the quality papers 
classifieds have gone up by 300".. 
over a nine-year period, and in 
the Sunday section by as much 
as 9007,,. The change ol 
emphasis has been most marked 
in the Telegraph, Sunday Times 
and Observer. Whereas in 1957 
the Daily Telegraph got 65 % ot 
its revenue'from display adver¬ 
tising, it now only gets 44%. 

This has increased the news¬ 
papers’ vulnerability. Advertising 
revenue falls off much more 
quickly in an economic squeeze 
than drculation revenue (difficul¬ 
ties help to sell papers, even the 
present difficulties). Worse, 
classified advertising falls away 
even quicker jhan display. Hence 
much of the recent news about 
the newspapers. 
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The newspapers covered 

Circulation 


The Daily Telegraph 
The Guardian 
The Times 
The Financial Times 

Daily Mirror 
Daily Mall 
Sun 

Daily Sketch 
Daily Express 


(000 copies) 
1.354 
283 
273 
152 

5,077 

2,381 

1.248 

849 

3,954 


The Observer 876 

The Sunday Times 1,360 
The Sunday Telegraph 641 


The People 
News of the World 
Sunday Express 
Sunday Mirror 


5,583 

6,184 

4,168 

5,173 


The Evening News 1,236 
The Evening Standard 668 

Average net circulation per publishing day 
for 6 months to June 7966 


Costs present a rather different 
picture. The breakdown for the 
industry as a whole in 1965 was 
roughly as follows: 



% 

Newsprint and ink 

31 

Production 

29 

Editorial 

15 

Distribution 

12 

Other 

13 

Total 

100 


One difficulty here is the sheer 
variability of costs between 
papers. On the editorial side, for 
Instance, the Sun has 70% fewer 
reporters than the Daily Mirror. 
The Times has four times as 
many foreign correspondents as 
the Guardian. The Daily Mirror 
has 38 photographers and the 
Daily Telegraph t which prints 
almost as many pictures, 4. The 
Daily Express has 30 T, more 
editorial staff than any other 
paper. 

Another problem is the dispro¬ 
portionate increase in production 
costs. In 1057 these formed 24% 
of the total costs. Now they are 
up to the 2 shown above. 
This is where over-manning 
comes in. 

With all these difficulties, profits 
are not surprisingly low. In 
1965, on the turnover of £167 
million, it was £10 million for 
the industry as a whole. (For 
comparison the ■ report suggest* 
£5 million Could. Tier saved by,, 
reducing , bvcr-ipSnnijig.) TWi 
does not look too bad, butit con¬ 
ceals the fact that whereas many 
papers are earning very large 
profits, others are making big 
losses. The second of the three 
charts on this page shows the 
huge variations in (he return on 
capital empWyed. * ’ 

Of the eight dailies, excluding 
the Financial Times , four (Daily 
Telegraphy Daily Express , Daily 
Mirror , and The Times) made a 



profit in 1965—some £9] million 
in all. The other four (1 Guardian, 

Suti, Dotty Sketch; Daily MdiTJ 
between them mad£ a loss 
£si nullion. Sfnft then, 
courserp tlr^ till 

become.mne! f , ;£ ’V* $ 

* The- SundayVdid *Ughil>MJe$teR 
Of the seven only two made a 
loss. The rcpor^cBmments that v 
even the Sunday T fates maynot 
as yet be making *1 high a profit 
as might be ftpectpcL 
Going on from there, the report 
has made forward projections, for 
costs, revenue and profits, until 
1970. To do so it has had to 
make a number of assumptions. 

The critical ones are broadly 
that: 

1 No new newspaper will be 
published. 

2 None of the existing papers 
will cease publication. 

3 All newspapers will increase 
their selling price by a penny 
early in 1968. 

The conclusions are not cheer¬ 
ful. Circulation is expected to 
continue sliding. Advertising 
revenue Will take a massive dip 
this year and continue in a trough 
into 1968, when it will turn up. . 

The resulting profit expectations 
arc shown on the main chart on 
the first page. 

This year, for the first time in its 
history, the national newspaper 
industry will probably make a 
loss—and quite a big one. The 
£10 million profit in 1965 will 
become a £3 million loss accord¬ 
ing to the report. Things will 
pick up after that; But by 1970 
the industry, if current trends 
persist, will be back to a derisory 
profit. 

The quality papers are clearly in 
for a rough time. Considered 
as a group the Sunday qualities 
are never expected to get into the 
black, and this excludes the posi¬ 
tion of the magazines associated 
with them, which is also likely to 
be persistently red. (The loss on 
the magazines, which get all 
their revenue from advertising, 
was £825,000 in 1965. It should 
rise to about £1 million this year 
and then tail off, on assumptions 
which the report admits arc 
largely guesswork, to £377,000 in 

1970.) 

The quality daily papers will do 
a little better. Profits will fall, 
from the £4 million in 1966, but 
nor so far as to disappear alto¬ 
gether. The problem here, 
which tbc report puts its finger 
,©n vei^r. wcU, is jthat net cir¬ 
culation revenue |or some papers 
Js lest thaiithfe margjtaal, produc¬ 
tion c«wsf So an Increase- m 
circulation is unprofitable unless lar dailies (the 
it is allied . to sufficient extra the Sun?), and one quality Sun- 

advertkittv. ' * dnv‘ (the Observer? the Sundae 
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DAILY TELEGRAPH - 

THE GUARDIAN -*- 4 

THE TIMES -- 

DAILY MIRROR -ft- 

DAILY MAIL —-ft-- 

DAILY SKETCH --ft- 

SUNDAY TIMES- 

THE OBSERVER -- 

THE NEWS OF-ft- 

THE WORLD 

Net advertisement revenue of toidl n^t revenue in 1965 




This in fact will probably, as the 
report says, destroy its second 

assumption: that no papep wifi 
Cea> pub!icaflon. Fop & final, 
conclusion is that one Quality 
daily (the Guardian ?), twdrpbpti- 
Daily Sketch ? 


advertising. 

The popular papers are stronger 
financially, partly because they 
arc less dependent on advertising. 
Nonetheless by 1970 the total 
profit of thf papers in t^e daily 
section will be less than 2% of 
their turnover, and in the Sunday 
section even lower. 


day (the Observer? the Sunday 
Telegraph?) will go by 1970. 
The two London evenings will be 
under pressure and two of the 
popular * 'Sundays (the * Sunday 
Express ? the Sunday Mirror?) 
will be in difficulties. iThis leaves 
the politics of the business 
entirely out of account- If the 


International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration," which produces the 
Dadv-^fWo^imiong ethers, were 
ftscuc °f the 
Guamank' theSflt would be a battle 
rdy*r quality daily field, 

which would not necessarily be 
lost by the Guardian . Indeed, 
the loser out of that situation 
might well be the Daily Mail. 
And so on. It’s a saga worthy of 
Fleet Street. Without touting 
for the Intelligence Unir, it 
would be a good move if some 
other industries had the courage 
to submit themselves to this kind 
of examination. 
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Economic development is bringing higher living standards to this 
Hong Kong girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia, 
Demand for an ever increasing range of goods is steadily rising. 

The banking and information services of the Chartered Bank and its 
subsidiary the Eastern Bank Limited, can open the way to partic'N 
pation in these expanding markets. 

These services are available at any of the branches shown below. 

The combined organisation of the Chartered Bank group comprises 
250 branches extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Off/caa In tha Unhid Kingdom afto at Manchaatar and Uvarpool. 

In Garmany at Hamburg and ht tha Unhod Stataa at Haw York and San FranokOO 

The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD OFFICE: 2 03 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON. B.C.3 

Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 

. The Irano British Bank (Incorporatad in Iran). 

* The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated In Libya) 

The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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MrWilsonandthe Big Battalions 

Within the past week the Labour Government has made three— 
negative—decisions about industry that for once put it 
on the side of the angels 


T he Monopolies Commission ruled last Wednesday that 
the merger between Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds and 
Birfield would not create monopolies against the public 
interest in the field of motor components. On Tuesday this 
week, the Ministry of Technology allowed price rises of about 
7 per cent for most of the cars sold in this country by the 
British Motor Corporation ; and on the same day the Govern¬ 
ment agreed to the immediate acquisition by Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration of enough shares in Rootes Motors to give the 
American company effective control. All three decisions, how¬ 
ever much the last was wrapped round with saving clauses, 
were sensible ones. - 

Chrysler needed to get full control of Rootes with the 
greatest speed ; Rootes lost £3 million before tax in the year 
to last July, and nearly £5 million in the six months since 
then. In the two-and-a-half years since Chrysler first took its 
stake in Rootes it had been a case of softly-softly-not-gettee- 
Rootes-family-out. Control was divided, or thought to be; 
the chief designer left because the situation was schizoid and 
he was not. Chrysler had to go on or get out. 

It had to go on, for there were no alternative buyers; 
BMC and Leyland may be brooding about merging with each 
other when they have digested their present acquisitions, but 
are in no situation to take on a headache of Rootes’s size. 
When Rootes was up for grabs in 1964, BMC made it clear 
that it would take Rootes dead, for the factory capacity it 
would provide in the crowded Midlands, but not alive with 


its range of cars. Now it does not even need Rootes dead. 
Rootes alive can survive only with massive injections of 
capital and management—which the British Government 
could at a pinch provide—and with open doors to the World’s 
motor markets, which the three American motor producers 
alone could offer it. Access to these markets has kept Simca 
(also three-quarters owned by Chrysler) going these past 
years and has given it the best export record among French 
motor makers. 

Chrysler will have invested over £4$ million in a loss¬ 
making company after the capital reconstruction described 
in detail below. It would be plain silly for the British 
Government to risk such a sum to Keep Rootes British tinder 
any circumstances. As it is, the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, “ at the request of the First Secretary of State,” 
has been pressured to invest £3 million in Rootes to ensure 
the continued presence in the company of British shareholders 
who are not members of the Rootes family, and also of a 
British director not on the management and not a member of 
the family. It is sad to see IRC a party to this ineffectual 
sort of window-dressing, and used as a government catspaw 
in this, its first investment. But IRC’s influence is detect¬ 
able (beneficially so) in the fact that the deal has gone through 
so smoothly. And IRC has an option to sell its investment 
at par to Chrysler at any time in the next five years—thus 
fulfilling the requirement that its investments should be self- 
liquidating where possible. 


How the shares divide 

At the moment, Rootes has £1.4 million 
in voting ordinary shares, the majority 
owned by the Rootes family and 45 per 
cent by Chrysler, and £6.66 million in 
non-voting “A” shares. These are two- 
thirds owned by Chrysler, as a result of 
(a) the first takeover in 1964, and (b) a 
later deal whereby Chrysler sold its Dodge 
truck interests here in return for shares. 
Now there will be a rights issue of “ pre¬ 
ferred ordinary ” shares to both classes of 
shareholders, in the ratio of five new 
shares to four already held, which will 
raise £10 million. These will have votes. 
Another £10 million will be subscribed 
by Chrysler in the form of a 15-year loan, 
£1 million down, the rest to be on tap' 
when required. Chrysler is underwriting 
the rights issuer and, depending on how 


much the outside shareholders take up 
(the Rootes family apparently will not be 
subscribing) will end up with between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the total 
voting equity—with the IRC putting in £3 
million for 15 per cent of both loan and 
rights issues. 

The preferred ordinary shares get (in 
normal times) a 7 per cent dividend, after 
the preference shareholders but before the 
ordinary and “A” shareholders ; they then 
share the profits with the previous ordi¬ 
nary shareholders. Losses for the next 
three and a half years will be for the 
account of the present ordinary and “A” 
shareholders, and after that point on the 
account of the new shares. 

Chrysler, in its eagerness to get imme¬ 
diate control of Rootes, could not accept a 
Convertible Loan stock, which would have 


saved income tax on any interest payments 
compared with the preferred ordinary 
shares. Not even the ingenuity of its 
bankers, Messrs S. G. Warburg, could 
create a stock which would have votes 
before its conversion into ordinary shares. 
There should now be no differential in the 
market between the Ordinary and “A” 
shares, since both classes will be sub¬ 
merged by the new capital; yet there is 
still a differential of is. 6d., which seems 
surprising. It is also impressive that 
Chrysler can get the money without hav¬ 
ing to go to the international dollar bond 
market, as it threatened to do early last 
year. It expons enough from the 
United States to be able to subscribe 
the necessary sums from there without 
encroaching on President Johnson’s guide¬ 
lines for overseas investment by American 
companies. 
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r Apart from the participation of IRC, the conditions im- company to make the^e essentiai transmission parts TO provide 
dosed on Chrysler by the Government are a load of hogwash. an alternative source of supply ' Fdfd likc$ 4 teNa$ve 
There shall be a majority of British directors on the Rootes supplier, and both companies 'were wohredJ IfeeatisfcBirfield 
board, says the Government; so what, when. Chrysler will had had problems in making enough propeller shafts during 
own more than two-thirds of the shares ? Chrysler shall the boom of 1959-60. GKN’s reasons for wanting Birfield, 
expand employment, especially in Scotland at the under- as explained to the commission, were disarmingly simple, 
employed works at Linwcod. Of course it will: Rootes is GKN is losing its steelworks by nationalisation, and will get 
still dependent for the bodies for its middle-sized cars on something over £25 million in compensation; so it was on 
Pressed Steel, now owned by BMC, and one of the first tasks the lookout for companies 

of die new management will be to make Rootes into a fully- which have established international operations, particularly in 
integrated car maker for the first time since the Rootes common market countries; are capable of using GKN group 

brothers started at the selling end of the trade neariy fifty raw materials and components; and which ar$ engaged ii> 

years ago. Chrysler shall try to increase Rootes exports commercial and manufacturing processes which lie within the 
“ withou restriction to all practicable markets ” ; of course it *3* £KN’s ****** ^P^nsjoit , 

witt, ana wilt say that any markets it prefers , to supply from Bitfield fitted the hill; hud GKN went on to hint that 
Simca in France or from its own plants in the United States, otllcr P® 0 ^ (a^dier motor manufacturer or an American 
Canada or Australia are “ not practicable ” for exports from component group) might be after Birfield—a thfeat that the 
Britain. It all adds up to a means of decendy releasing Mr commission was sensible enough to minimise. The report also 
Wilson from his rash words opposing the original bid in shows that GKN^s profits from its transmission components 
June, 1964. were unsatisfactory compared with Birfield s, especially as the 

Sir Reginald Rootes, who is now 70, will retire; Lord latter s profits are always concealed by enormous depreciation 
Rootes, his nephew, will become a non-executive chairman ; charges. GKN seems to need Birfield s management. The 
and a new chief executive, British or American, but certainly monopoly x ^ us created does not appear to worry anyone 
non-family, will be appointed. Clearly the process of bringing much ; motor manufacturers are rather used to monopoly 
promising executives up from the ranks to the top jobs, which suppliers, and can always set up their own factories if GKN 
started with the first part of the bid, will be continued. After S ets eit h er difficult or technically apathetic, 
all Chrysler, in its time of troubles seven years ago, was rescued A key point about drop forgings is that GKN will be in 
by Mr Lynn Townsend, a.former accountant with the com- an even better position than it already is to do package deals 
pany who is the chairman, and Mr Virgil Boyd, who fifteen with car makers over a whole range of forgings. This ability 
years ago was just another Chrysler dealer. So Chrysler is will hurt the smaller drop forgers badly. Hard luck, says 
not likely to overlook any existing managerial talent within the commission sensibly: 

Rootes. While the present outlook for the Rootes range We do not think that small drop forgers who are unable to lay 
is gloomy (apart from the Imps), there are a number of long- themselves out to meet the motor industry’s needs in this way can 

term advantages for Chrysler. The combined Dodge- justifiably complain if others are able to do so. The motor 

Commer-Karrier commercial division is going great guns ; industry calls increasingly for large-scale production of com- 

and Chrysler, alone of all American motor companies, has ponents. ... 

in Europe two “ quality ” names in its range, Humber and Splendid stuff. The Government is ranging itself on the side 
Sunbeam. of the big battalions, but if tfie commission reasons like this 

The Government has also helped Chrysler by allowing now, what was it thinking of last year when it rejected the 

BMC to put ijp the prices of the majority of its cars (see proposed mercer between Ross Group and Associated 

page 256), recognising that without these increases there Fisheries, which would only have dominated one part of the 

would not be an adequate return on the capital invested. Their trawling end of the fish trade ? With fish, as with propeller 

new prices make Rootes’s Imp range look more competitive, shafts, the buyers are large; as with drop forgings, the pro- 

The decision admits what the squeeze has done to profit on posed combination of trawlers would have created a large, 

underemployed capital equipment; and admits the necessity efficient unit surrounded by smaller and less efficient ones, 

of profits to keep industry going—which has a bearing on the And whereas all cars need some transmission component sup- 

Monopolies Commission’s attitude to GKN and Birfield. plied by the GKN-Birfield groups cod is not a staple article 
The Birfield-GKN merger involves two separate monopoly of diet. Qu'ils mangent les chips , the commission might have 

situations. In drop forgings it increases GKN’s present told complainants over the fish merger ; but it didn’t. And 

36 per cent of the market (a monopoly by definition already) it is the contrast between the silliness of last year’s decision 

by about 4 per cent. In propeller shafts and constant velocity and the realism of this year’s that marks the real progress 

joints it recreates the monopoly that Birfield enjoyed before made by the Government in understanding the nature of 

i960, when Ford and Rootes induced GKN to set up its own production in the 1960s. 


The Dutch government may be putting 
too much faith in the capacity of 
exports to keep its now Slackening 
eqonpmy from recession 

C ries of distress from the north-eastern ^provinces and economy is still inflationary. Prices rose by 6 per cent in 
from coal-mining Limburg have forced the Dutch 1966, wages by, xoi per cent. The current account of the 

f overnment to decide on some easing of its monetary and balance of payments swung into an /So million deficit. Even 
nancial squeeze in favour of these regions. But Professor if unemployment is rising now, the labour market is still 
Zijlstra’s caretaker cabinet has no immediate iritentfoh of tight ip the western half of the country. And although the 
slackening its all-too-preCarioUs grip on the economy, even increase ih public spending rnust take sonie blame for the 
though private investment protuises to stagnate in 1967. When inflation, the political breswe for still more of it. 

Dutch incomes policy went overboard in 1963 the central Thlais the biggest headache facihg whatever ne\y govern-; 
bank was left trying to hold the ring by limiting the expansion ment emerges from the elections in February. Because of the 
of credit. Three years and two governments later, the .capital scarcity last year, public investment in the first two 


Holland: Tight Rein Still 
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years of the 1966-70 planning period will be well below 
target; yet the Dutch feel strongly that traffic congestion in 
the towns has reached unacceptable levels, and that the hous¬ 
ing shortage is stiU intolerable. 

The caretaker government’s policy is to sit tight, let the 
credit squeeze bite (as it is certainly beginning to now), 
let the labour market ease in the eastern part of the 
country, and sit back and watch a new export expan¬ 
sion lead the country on to a healthier growth path. This 
may well be the next government’s policy too, as it has the 
support of the leading economists in the civil service. But 
Professor Zijlstra has a particular, personal interest in seeing 
the export forecast come true. He is one of Holland’s outstand¬ 
ing economists, and claims to have proved that there is a con¬ 
sistent relationship between die level of unemployment and 
the level of exports: when unemployment rises, goods are 
released from die home market and exports rise. This is 
known in Holland as the Zijlstra effect. Unhappily, British 
experience with stop-go has shown that the strength of the 
effect is not at all certain—in Britain, anyway. 

S everal Dutch economists believe Professor Zijlstra is now 
in for a disappointment. They argue that the competitive 
strength of Dutch exports has been heavily eroded by cost 
increases in the past few years. Exports, they say, have gone 
on growing because once trade channels have been estab¬ 
lish^! exporters are prepared to accept diminishing margins 
for some considerable time; but there comes a point when 
the profit has vanished entirely, and the trade just stops. This, 
they fear, could well be what Holland is about to see, rather 
than the dynamic response to deflation that the Zijlstra 
analysis promises. 

It would be a nasty frick of fate. Holland has made remark¬ 
ably good economic progress since the war. But it has not 
yet succeeded in adjusting to the structural change that 
occurred about 1963, when the incomes policy broke and 
the need for more balanced development became apparent. 
The 1950s policy of all-out investment for industrial growth 
turned Holland from a predominantly agricultural country 
into a predominantly industrial one. It also brought full 
employment even though the population was increasing faster 
than anywhere in the common market. But it meant neglecting 
things like roads and houses. After the 1963 elections the 
country got a dynamic minister for construction, Mr Bogaers, 
who succeeded in three years in raising the output of dwel¬ 
lings from 85,000 to 120,000 a year. He also raised their 
quality, and promoted a considerable improvement in the 
productivity of the industry. The road network was rapidly 
expanded at the same time. But the government—first a 
centre coalition under Dr Marijnen, then a leftish one under 
Mr Cals—did not get round to raising its revenue as fast as 
its expenditure. 

As it happened, everything hit the economy simul¬ 
taneously: the expansion of public investment, the sudden 
surge in wages (by 41 per cent in three years) on the back of 
now-chronic over-full employment, the tightening of the 
capital market, the growing urgency of the local authorities’ 
demands for capital. The Zijlstra caretaker cabinet, which 
came in at the end of November when Mr Cals was defeated 
over his taxation plans, is prepared to be unpopular, but its 
term, limited by the elections in February, is too short for it tx> 
attempt a major overhaul of policy. The only consistent piece 
of corrective policy has been the central tank’s attempt to 
limit the expansion of credit. 

So far, industry has -shown a remarkable resilience, but 
resilience now seems to be reaching its limits. The credit 
squeeze—though it has never turned out as tough as it was 
meant to be—has reduced the liquidity ratio of die economy 
(measured as the proportion of money and near-money—e.g. 
savings deposits—to gross national product) to an all-time 


low of under 37 per cent. Shipbuilding and t$xrilesare 1 H. 
deep trouble; Phnipsof BioObve^/tg^elec^^ 
announced v plans to %un d&wfc its - #ork feidfrfySeWral 
thousands this year. In other industries, such as chemicals, 
the scale of Dutch industry is plainly inadequate, but the 
merger the government would like to pee between the cheppppl 
interests of Dutch State Mines ?nd the leading private'com-'- 
panics looks as far off as ever. The downturn m Gennady, 
Holland’s biggest customer, add# to the troubles. Fetter 
workers in the eastern provinces cgn now find jpbs across the' 
border. Unemployment in Drenthc province is up to 7 per 
cent, and is rising fast in Limburg, where the coalmines 
share in the general European Coal crisis. 

There is enough here to cast doubt on the central planning 
bureau’s forecasts. It believes that gross national product 
will grow this year by between 3 ± ana 4 } per cent, and the 
current account of the balance of payments return to a £jo 
million surplus. It also believes that investment should begin 
to rise again next year from its 1967 plateau, if interest rates, 
ease, as expected, by perhaps 2 per cent over the next two 
years. It argues that a momentary check in the growth of 
investment is not serious in Holland, when the rate of private 
investment in manufacturing is already by far the highest in 
western Europe (gross, it represented 17 per cent of GNP at 
factor prices in 1965). The official philosophy at the moment 
in the economic departments of the civil service is also very 
much in favour of a higher long-term rate of unemployment, 
arguing that no incomes policy could work with the labour 
market as tight as it has been: for one thing, even if the unions 
co-operate, they can only command the obedience of their 
members when the members see some danger of losing their 
jobs. 

It remains to be seen what sort of government the elections 
will bring. But even if a left-wing cabinet is formed it can 
hardly take many risks until it sees how the balance of pay¬ 
ments performs. In the meantime, the unlucky eastern 
provinces and Limburg will go on suffering. The government 
is now expected to take the brakes off some municipal spend¬ 
ing and house-building in these areas, which could have a 
fairly quick effect; but the new development area measures— 
investment grants and interest subsidies—will take time to 
act. In the prosperous west, attention remains focused on 
more immediate questions: will the government agree to 
finance the dredging of a new channel in the sea bottom off 
Rotterdam, to give the port a chance of keeping up with the 
ever-growing size of tankers ? At present, the cost of this 
operation is estimated at £9 million. How much more money 
will Amsterdam port get for its efforts to win back ground 
from Rotterdam by improving its links with the North Sea 
and the Rhine? (To a considerable extent, the speed of these 
port developments will decide whether Holland continues to 
receive massive infusions of foreign investment from the 
United States and from other western European countries, 
much of which has gone into industries like oil and chemicals 
that want to be near the coast to receive their raw materials 
and wish at the same time to exploit Holland’s excellent 
transport links with the rest of Europe.) When will traffic 
problems be solved ? (to an outsider, the road system looks 
pretty good already, but the Dutch.are used to a higher level 
of comfort and space on their roads and streets than most 
people in western Europe). 

Holland has been facing all these problems with a succes¬ 
sion of weak governments. In fact, part of its trouble has 
been that local ambitions and personalities are so strong, 
while politics at the centre is able to win fewer and fewer 
first-class men away from business. Just now, Holland could 
do with some new talent and some new purposefulness in 
The Hague. Unfortunately, politics in a small country—even 
in a dynamic and not-so-small country of 12 million people— 
does not offer the most glamocotis rewards. 
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For $8 spent on a helicopter ticket, it is now 
possible t6 9ave ftn,hbur ob the travelling time 
between Now York abd London,' If .the Greater 
London Council allows. British. European 
Airways to provide a> comparable helicopter 
service at this end, thd journey could be cut by 
a full two hours—pr approximately what the 
airlines expect to save by flying supersonic 

H elicopters hav$ been flying off the roof of the Pan 
American building in Park Avenue, New York, 59 floors 
above street level, for just over a year. They are still operated < 
on a temporary permit but they carried 159,000 people last 
year and are now making four round crips an hour, 56 separate 
flights a day, to and from the airport The helicopter spends 
a bare 2 { minutes on the roof during each trip, with its engines 
running and its twin rotors creating small tornadoes as up to 
25 passengers and baggage are loaded off and on. Then it is 
gone, easing backwards off the edge of the building to gain 
height and taking nine minutes to reach Kennedy airport. 

The timing works like this: for a 10 o'clock flight from 
New York to London, passengers going to the airport by road 
are asked to get to the city air terminal by 8.15 a.m., one hour 
and three-quarters before take-off. Or they can catch the 
9.30 a.m. helicopter, in which case they are asked to check 
in at the helicopter terminal at 9.20 a.m. or 40 minutes before 
takeroff. This may sound like, cutting it dangerously fine, 
but %he helicopter staff check both ticket and baggage through 
to London. And, surprisingly, k arrives. 

British European Airways was given a licence last week to 
operate a similar service off a floating raft between Waterloo 
and Blackfriars Bridge, London. A fare of £3 has been tenta¬ 
tively suggested, which is higher than that charged from New 
York but can easily change before the service starts—Greater 
London Council permitting—some time in 1968. The GLCs 
attitude may depend very much on what it thinks about the 
helicopters’ noise* One cannot pretend they are quiet. Those 
on the Pan American building have been, stopped from flying 
after 8.30 at night, even though the great height of the build¬ 
ing attenuates the worst of the din. But to be quite fair, 
helicopters using the Wall Street terminal at ground Level on 
the East river are barely, audible from a passing cab. 

It would be quite wrong to suggest that because helicopters 
can now fly successfully and—to date—safely in and out of 
the heart of cities they qan also fly profitably. They can't. 
The trouble with helicopters, which nothing short of some 
great and unsuspected technical breakthrough seems likely 
to cure, is that they need a quijte inordinate amount of main¬ 
tenance to keep them .in sweet running condition. The big¬ 
gest civilian helicopter network ever attempted (in East 
Pakistan to regions without airstrips) has been , officially 
abandoned only this week after two out of three helicopters 
ha£ been wrecked. It now looks cheaper to build the airr 
strips and fly in conventional aircraft than tor attempt to 
save on capital costs by doing without them.. And $8 to 
Kennedy airport f doe$ noj cover the full costa: of New 
York Always eiifcer. , Wlhen the Civil Aeronautics Board 
withdrew its helicopter .subsidy, it looked as ; if tfeiaiaud other 
helicopter operators,would have to go out of business; instead) 
New York Airway^ acquired 4 new lease of life selling, its. 
services to fnc airlines,. American provides, offices and L 
ticket staff for free inside. jth<jJEm American buflding i Trans 
Woii^ helps, <wi{p, ot the service.; 

Other ajami^ associsited wft h, the do much f, 
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the same. The fare pays the direct operating costs of the 
helicopter, and crew, and makes some contribution to the 
company Y overheads. 

What they get in return is a competitive' edge. If the 
helicopter is held up by bad weather, which only rarely 
happens, passengers arc driven out to the airport and both 
Pan American and TWA international flights will wait for 
them. But BOAC flights, to take a random example, will not. 
So passengers who want to. take advantage of the time saving 
offered are more or Jess obliged to fly by one of those two 
airliner This is not an exclusive arrangement: New York 
Airways is prepared to make arrangements With any airline 
willing to contribute to its upkeep, and several of the big 
domestic airlines have not only made these arrangements, 
but charge their passengers only $5 for the ticket. 

Bad weather operation and skimming over a New York 
slumbering in fog is a disconcerting experience, which is only 
possible using a navigation aid like British Decca; indeed 
, Decca is the only navigation aid that can^toe used for heli¬ 
copters—and very unpopular NeW York Airways has been for - 
saying so. The,system is still nor snag free. It suffers Horn 
static interference^ These troubles are gradually retreating* 
Out of Vietnam are likely to come the ^o-sear helicopters that 
are always;being promised but never sfeemi to arrive, and which • 
would make such a great difference xo civilian helicopter 
opfrit^op.^'The bigg&tnow available in the Wesrturns out 
at&rowd H passengkr&i In JUtsmashelicoptera come * great 
. deal bigger, . to 68 t passengers andi2 tons payload. This 

explain*, why BritiSh^EuiDpoah Airivaysis* sending a hefi* 
copter teem Jo what (k available. One should 

, not rulcfout, completely tharthey migjbtbuy. 
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For miners, for Walloons or 
for Belgium ? 

Brussels 


One of, the common market commission's 
recurrent headaches is the interpretation of 
article 92 of the treaty of Rome dealing 
with state aids. On Wednesday, after 
considerable procrastination, it gave a 
favourable ruling on a Belgian regional 
development bill, approved by the Belgian 
government last July, which will institute 
a sweeping set of investment incentives and 
fiscal benefits for areas containing about a 
third of the country’s population. 

The Belgian government's aim is to 
attract big industrial units, from growth 
sectors like electronics $nd chemicals, into 
backward or declining areas, and above all 
into areas where coal mines are being closed 
down. An earlier and less ambitious 
scheme, dating from 1959, brought Ameri¬ 
can capital to areas of Flanders with a man¬ 
power surplus, but did little for the 
Walloon south; and it is essentially for 
American capital that the bait is being laid 
this time. It could hardly be juicier. For 
loans totalling 50 per cent of fixed assets, 
interest rate rebates of up to 5 per cent 
can be granted for a five-year period, and 
in some very loosely defined special cases, 
all interest charges can be borne by the 
government for two years. With the high 
authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community prepared to provide an addi¬ 
tional 25 per cent of total loans at favour¬ 
able rates, a firm with equity amounting to 
a quarter of fixed assets could cover its 
equity from incentives over five years. 
Where a new company has difficulty in find¬ 
ing adequate guarantees, a government 
guarantee is allowed for total or partial re¬ 
imbursement of capital, interest and col¬ 
lateral in respect of loans benefiting from 
the interest rebate. Direct government 
grants made to new investors will be exempt 
from income tax, as will certain types of 
capital gains on condition they are re¬ 
invested in a development area before the 
end of 1968. 

The EEC commission’s dilemma in de¬ 
ciding whether or not to give its blessing 
10 this prospective cornucopia arose mainly 
from its own failure so far to work out a 
general philosophy on the relationship of 
state aids to regional development and com¬ 
petition. it is tisis that has made k fumble 
so far with a amalkr bet no lesl delicate 
problem lobbed at it by the German govern¬ 
ment; whether to allows grant to help Du 


Pont set up in the middle of the Ruhr. 
Belgian incentives have already been the 
occasion of a formal protest from the Dutch, 
and an important reason for development 
area aids Holland has now introduced. 

The Belgian criteria for aiding particular 
rojects under the new legislation are 
ardly unobjectionable. To satisfy the 
commission, the aids must favour industrial 
diversification, bring in industries with 
rapid growth rates and a high value-added 
element, employ and train skilled labour, 
and encourage research. If the Belgian pro¬ 
ject had just dealt with the mining areas 
there might have been no problem: instead, 
on the basis of about thirty highly respect¬ 
able economic criteria, 679 of Belgium’s 
2,663 communes are covered, and a rough 
calculation shows that an almost exactly 
equal number of Walloons and Flemisn 
people could benefit. Faced with stirring 
up the Belgian linguistic hornet's nest if it 
pointed out these facts, the commission 
thought better of it. Instead it will hope 
to judge each major application of the new 
legislation on its merits—which seems 
likely to mean, if it is not going to abdicate 
its Treaty role, that the number of 
dilemma’s it faces of the Du Pont de 
Nemour kind is going to increase rapidly. 


German budget 


Which way? 


On Friday rhe new coalition in Germany 
was finally expected to grasp the budget 
nettle that has plagued Bonn for 
months, and come down against any rise in 
turnover or excise taxes to help close Ger¬ 
many’s budget gap. Moreover it was 
thought that the SPD suggestion of a DM 
2\ billion supplementary budget, presum¬ 
ably to be financed by shorr-term borrowing, 
might be announced at the same time. If 
this happens it would considerably change 
the shape of the total fiscal package, giving 
the economy a boost and heartening 
observers both inside and outside Germany. 
The basic budget itself threatens to be 
disappointing. 

Faced with a likely deficit of nearly DM 


4! billion-—swollen in part by a fall in tax 
receipts following on the business slow¬ 
down—Herr Schiller and Herr Strauss, the 
ministers for economics and finaqoe, ^prp- 
posed that the cabinet swallow cuts in ex* 
peoditures and (less painfully) in tax 
advantages that together Will lop DM 3$ 
billion off the deficit. The remaining 
DM 1 billion gap the government proposes 
to cover by borrowing oil the capital market. 

Thi 4 seethed to be the outlook wheri The 
Economist went to press. Unless the sup¬ 
plementary budget comes into force f it 
will disappoint economists worried by 
the prospect of an investment downturn 
and stagnant. growth within Germany and 
a potentially disruptive swing into heaVy 
surplus on the country’s current external 
accounts. But it could just satisfy tiic 
Bundesbank. It will be interesting'to Sfee 
just how far Herr Schiller now feels that he 
can back international interest rate dis¬ 
armament at the Chequers talks this week¬ 
end. Will Frankfurt now give him that 
second \ point cut in rhe discount rate? 


Liquidity 

New twist to 
the Laocoon 


The Hague 

France is now neglecting nothing in the 
at tempt to make herself agreeable to her 
common market partners and to pull them 
into the fight she intends to pursue against 
the plans, dear to the Anglo-Saxons, for ihe 
creation of a new monetary unit. It was in 
this spirit that M. Michel Debre expressed 
hjs regret to Mr Callaghan, with rhe right 
amount of discreet publicity, that the Chan¬ 
cellor had not considered it necessary to 
invite Belgium and Holland to the Talks at 
Chequers on Saturday and Sunday—a tactic 
to which Mr Callaghan had left himself 
wide open in the timing and handling of his 
week-end house party. It was perhaps a 
clumsy move—the Dutch certainly were 
upset. 

What is more important is the position 
M. Debr6 took up on world liquidity and 
the sticky issue of gold at the meeting of the 
finance ministers of rhe Six at The Hague. 
M. Debr6 proposed that the Six study a 
reform of the International Monetary Fund 
with a view to “ perfecting" the Fund’s 
credit procedures. France's partners 
accepted this proposition. France’s aim is 
clearly to forestall the Group of Ten and « 
the Fund's experts from concentrating ex- 
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clu&ivdLy. OH means o£ creating npw rfiSCCVC 
uiitSw 

At the. fame t im% hatn^laif week blown 
hat on rafeirtg-the gold price, M. Dfebre this 
week blew cold* on the subjecr. While Mr 
QUlaghan was telling the House of Com¬ 
mons that it would be entirely against 
British interests to seek a rise in the price of 
gold, M. Dcbre was telling his colleagues 
at The Hague that France would no longer 
press for such a rise—at least net now. Why 
the conciliatory tactics? According to our 
information, the explanation could be that 
the rest of the Group o£ Ten had intended 
to> make a joint public declaration to affirm 
that there was oo question, of changing the 
price of gold. At the press conference which 
he gave at rite end' of The Hague meeting, 
Mr £i)ia£r% HbHand's prime minister and 
minister ofi finance, said the Six had recog¬ 
nised rim the question of the price of gold 
was “ not topical, 5 ’ but, despite* the insist¬ 
ence of the Italian'treasury minister, Signor 
Colombo, this judgment was not written, in 
the final communique. 
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The following arc the points. M. Debrd. 

now hopes to press: 

1. Revision of the quota and voting rights 
of member countries in the IMF. The 
aim is to give the Six a blocking vote 
when they are all agreed on an important 
issue. While at least 20 per cent of the 
votes are needed for a blocking move 
under the present rules, the votes of the 
Six total little more than 16 per cent 
while America alone has more than one- 
fifth of the votes. 

2. Absorption of the Group of Ten and the 
separate status of the “ general, arrange¬ 
ments to borrow, ” by which the Fund’s 
resources are at present bolstered into a 
reformed Fund structure. France, for a 
long time the principal supporter of the 
small, conclave of the Ten, is now very 
disappointed with this group, in which 
the influence of Washington has 
remained, in the French view, dispropor¬ 
tionately strong. 

3. New arrangements concerning, drawing 
rights. 
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Price war declared 


Competition in German food retailing has 
become more cut-throat during the last 
fortnight. Several big chains have aban¬ 
doned trading stamps and started slashing 
prices instead. It will make the life of the 
discount stores in particular very difficult. 

Riding on the wave of price-cuts in the 
north is Johs. Schmidt, a DM 115 million 
turnover chain with 46 atones, in. Hamburg, 
and Eoweir Saxony. The smallest of the 5 
price-cutting firms is Schurmann in Rems- 
cheid with 3$ stores.. Tn the Rhinc Mfoin 
area is Latscha, one of Germany’s leading 
chains with 114 shops, and in the south 
there is Pfannkuch with 140 stores and the 
smaller Lichdi-group. 

“ Immediate ” discounts are given to the 
customer in. two different ways. Latscha,. 
Pfannkuch and* Lkhcfi have reduced: prices 
for all products by 3 . per centi—so bringing 


Europe's capital markets 

Political hurdles first 


Remarkably little progress has been made 
over the past decade In the development 
of a European capital market despite the 
Treaty of Rome and the 1963 American 
interest equalisation rax. This week the 
common market’s finance ministers 
decided at the Hague that the problems 
were still too difficult to be solved soon 
and it would be very surprising indeed if 
this weekend’s Atlantic Institute con¬ 
ference in Cannes comes to any more 
hopeful conclusion. 

The finance ministers had before them 
a 400-odd page repose prepared by a group 
of experts under the chairmanship of the 
EEC’s Professor Claudio Scgrc: the 
luminaries meeting nt Cannes are to dis¬ 
cuss an approximately parallel report pre¬ 
pared by the OECD. The Segr6 report 
is much the more comprehensive and 
detailed, but what it seems to boil down 
to is that the-governments of the EEC wilL 
have to face not just the familiar complex 
of technical problems, but above all some 
basic and very uncomfortable political 
decisions before anything can be done to 
develop their domestic capital markets, let 
alone harmonise them. 

The key obstacle is that European 
governments tend to demand an over¬ 


riding priority for their own issues on 
capital markets which are limited anyway. 
That leaves comparatively little room for 
industrial companies seeking to raise 
capital, and it hum especially in the pre¬ 
sent profits squeeze which has left 
industry less able to finance expansion out 
of retained earnings. Subsidised public 
services force public enterprises to 
borrow very heavily on the domestic capi¬ 
tal markets. There, their securities issues 
arc given priority in the new issues 
queues ; they are subject to favourable tax 
rates and commission charges; institu¬ 
tional investors are forced' by regulation 
to buy them. The Scgri report rightly 
points out that the public sector would 
have to “ bear the brunt ” of adjustments 
that would have to be made in aggregate 
demand on the markets. That means, by 
implication, that European public enter¬ 
prises should be left to compete on equal 
terms in the capital markets, even if that 
means that they are then able to borrow 
less and arc thus forced to charge more of 
an economic rate for their services. Here, 
the most important thing is to relieve 
institutional investors of their present 
obligations to invest in public securities 
and so leave them freer to channel savings 


into the industrial expansion essential if 
Europe is to counter not just the current 
American industrial invasion but the 
strong competition the relatively big 
industrial companies of a Europeanised 
Britain would provide. 

Another important political decision 
needed will, be on fuller disclosures from 
Europe’s notoriously secretive business 
companies, and. here, the Segre report pro¬ 
poses disclosures similar to, though not 
quite so stringent as, those required by the 
American Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission. The current outcry from British 
clearing hanks which are now threatened ; 
with having to make such disclosures is 
one indication of the pressure European ’ 
government*' would face from the business I 
community. No* one will want to undrest j 
unless the others are forced to do so too* » 
and legislation may prove difficult unless 
introduced simultaneously in all of the , 
Six, 

The purely political decisions do not 
end here. Since 1958* the Six have moved 
to free capital movements for direct 
investments, investments in listed securi¬ 
ties, in real estate, and for personal' and 1 
some commercial transactions. But as yet 
they have not removed foreign exchange 
restrictions governing transactions like the t 
issue of securities and some short-term. \ 
capital movements. These exchange , 
restrictions still in. force, according to the 
Segt£ report, “ seem to be maintained for . 
reasons other than those for which they 
were originally adopted ; they are now j 
intended rather to insure the autonomy of 
domestic monetary pqjicies than to safe¬ 
guard the balance of international 
payments.” 

The technical, adjustments needed for < 
a harmonisation of Europe’s capital mar¬ 
kets, however difficult to hammer out, can 
only follow decisions, on, these major 
pokticaL issues. If the Segre report had ( 
stuck safely but ineffectually ta the techni¬ 
calities alone, some of the ministers at the 
Hhgue'*ttrfgftt not have cogrp fe fncd ta I 
nfe fr sp a feer reported tfiat the report “ went * 

to*(fr aud fete dfecgn* Itbnot * emit idem 
FMfosor Stgr6 send tasihaxnedoi. f 
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Who borrows in Europe 7 

Average percentage of tot8l net new issues of long-term fixed interest securities made by 
various borrowers in domestic capital markets, 1960-65 : 


Government, public authorities. 

Germany 

Fiance 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

public enterprises 

Mortgegebanks (government and private) 

47 

! 

47.8 

36.0 

63 

r 1 

68.8 

and government-controlled banks 
Private companies 

Paying their own way 

50.7 

2.3 

37.4 

14.8 

53.9 

10.1 

w 

25.7 

8*5 


Average' ratio of selMinancIng reported by public* enterprises and business companies, 
1960-64 : 

Germany France Italy Netherlands Belgium UK US 

Rangeforetenterprises• 74-83 64-70 47-64 67-11*9 78 8*410 99r-T17 




,.. railroads. 

Du l the Dai-Icbi bogan in 1 R 73 , one year aflnr Japan's 
first railway aoi vice started between Tokyo and Yokohama, 
Today, nearly a century later, wc provide full banking 
facilities as modern as Japan's New Tokaido Express 
trains whir.li have a top speed of some 155 mph. 

For any business you have with Japan, use the Dai- 
Jobi, Japan's oldest and leading banking institution. 


TOE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: Maioinauohi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Agency: 120Broadway, New York, N:Y. 10005 
London Branch: Winchester House, London Watt E.C. 2 
Chicago Correspondent Office: 36 South .Dea«born 9L, Chicago, IIL 

60603 

Associated Bank: Chekiang First Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 


gruwuior 

an idea 


For many years now Barclays Bank has been buildirtg 
up its structure, a structure unique in world ’bonking 
and based upon two distinct principles. The Old private 
banks which combined to form Barclays provided The 
foundation for a system of Local 44ead Offices, which 
puts much of the day-to-day oontrol of affairs into the 
hands of local people. At the eame time the Bank -has 
established a group of companies around it to provide m 
Scotland, in France, m the Mediterranean, in Africa, in 
the West Indies and in California a banking servioe 
comparable to thet of the parent coifipany, now Britain's 
largest bank. 

This system of decentralisation through Local Mead 
Offices has its parallel in Barclays' fourteen specialised 
foreign branches, and in the Branches <df Trustee and 
Income Tax departments throughout the country.. Over¬ 
seas, Barclays is decentralised, too. Branch managers 
can deal with practically -any banking (question on the 
spot; but if they have to refer to higher authority, they 
need only get in touch with their Local Directors, be they 
in Cardiff or Capetown, Liverpool or -Lagos, wither than, 
with a remote Head Office in London. 

t Barclays Bank 

Money « our bustnees—throughout the work! 

The Barclays Group : Barclays Bank Limited Barclays 
Bank D C.O. Barrlays Overseas Development Corporation Limited 
The British Linen Bank Barclays Bank (France) Limited 
Barclays Bank of California Barclays Export Fmanee Company 
Limited Barclays Bank Eneoutor St Trustee Company (Channel 
Islands) Limited Credit CongoJais S.C.RL. 

AiBOolatMl Companies : United Dominions Trust Limited 
Bank of London and Montreal Limited Banque De Bruxelles S.A. 
Banco Del Desarrollo Economico Espanol (Bandesco) 
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"I mutt first explain that hit estate takes 
the form of 1,473,892 cigarette coupons. 


livening St und aid this week 

the housewife back to square one, since trad¬ 
ing stomps gave the same discount. Unlike 
in Britain, shops issue their own stamps or 
—-as in the case of small retailers—get them 
from a so-called 44 Rabattvercin ” (discount 
association) of which they are a member; 
the customer returns the full stamp! book, 
normally worth DM 1.50, to the shop from 
which he got the stamps and the sum is 
either directly paid out to him or deducted 
from his ncxr bill. Schmidt and Schtnrmann. 
on the other hand, have limited their price 
cuts to special ranges of run-of-the-mill, 
non-perishable groceries with high turnover. 
Schmidt, which last autumn tested con¬ 
sumers' reaction to selling 50 selected goods 
at considerably lower prices and achieved 
a 100 per cent increase in turnover of these 
goods, has now added another 250 products 
to this lower-price range which: it is 
flogging with a 10 per cent discount. 
Schdrmann has selected some thousand 
everyday products out of its 3,000 which 
make up two-thirds of its turnover and is 
selling them at between 3 per cent and 
20 per cent reductions. For luxury 
goods, however, the housewife will have to 
pay 3 per cent more. 

Allocating costs is never easy. Fresh meat 
and vegetables, for instance, are bound to 
be more expensive than canned food because 
of deep freeze costs and wastage. Equally, 
food items with a high rate of turnover, and 
thus with a higher return on capital 1 , make 
price cuts possible. Going over to 8 more 
detailed cost accounting and pricing system 
has in the case of Latscha resulted in a 
special groceries range of 60 articles, which 
are sold io to 20 per cent under their 
former prices. Similarly Pfannkuch has cut 
prices of basic goods such as hour, salt, 
sugar and rice by 5 to 19 per cent. 

It remains to be seen how far the German 
housewife will prefer to receive her dis¬ 
count at the moment of purchase instead of 
keeping her trading stamps book as a 
kind of piggy bank. Small retailers still 
consider trading stamps to be the most 
effective way of attracting customers. So, 
too, do German food co-ops. In fact, already 
50 of the 190 co-ops have given up their 
traditional annual dividend payments to 
their members and are issuing 3 per cent 
trading stamps to all customers. Thus 
co-ops hope to stand a better chance in the 
battle for the consumer’s money. Dis¬ 
count stores and a main southern German 
food group, Deutsche Supermarkt-Handels- 
Gttlbftjj^Wre fervently advocating the net 


price system, according to which goods 
are sold with the discount from the 
beginning. Deutsche Supermarkt-Handels- 
GmbH actually stopped issuing trading 
stamps a couple of years ago. 


Stamps or not? 

Trading stamps were in vogue as far 
back as the twenties, when discounts of 
8, 10 and more per cent were given to the 
customer. In the thirties a law fixing dis¬ 
count to a 3 per cent ceiling was introduced 
and this is still in force. All five price- 
cutting retailers claim that trading stamps 
do not really give an advantage to the 
housewife. They are costly, so the argu¬ 
ment goes, and make it difficult for her to 
compare prices—mainly because she often 
docs not know if goods, above all 44 special 
offers,” are marked up at gross or net prices. 
Time studies in Latscha show that issuing, 
collecting and controlling of cards and 
stamps take up 120,000 working hours 
yearly. This plus an estimated DM 200,000 
material costs for the 1 billion stamps and 
the 6 million books issued annually have 
pushed up prices. .Similar figures have been 
given by the other four retailers. 

Now, they maintain, the customer will not 
only enjoy an 44 immediate ” discount, but 
will also profit pricewise from the reduction 
in labour and material costs. In their 
opinion the housewife will also find that she 
saves time when paying her bill. What she 
might not realise—an argument against 
trading stamps—is that she will withdraw 
a permanent credit to her retailer. By 
collecting trading stamps housewives have 
lent about DM 20 million without obtain¬ 
ing interest. In most cases she also does not 
know that an additional profit flows into the 
trader’s pocket if she does not surrender 
her stamps—as happens with 3 in 100 
stamps—since the discount is a cost factor 
in the shops’ pricing. 

Retailers have begun to realise that their 
competitive position needs strengthening in 
view of the somewhat difficult time ahead, 
when, it is estimated, turnover in retailing 
will rise by a mere 2 per cent in real terms. 
So far, the response to rhe new system 
seems to be quite enthusiastic, or at worst 
indifferent, according to Latscha’s and 
Schmidt’s experience in the last days. 


Puerto Rico 


Enter France 


Paris 

On January 26th shareholders in Central 
Aguirre Sugar, a Boston company with 
sugar estates in Puerto Rico, will vote in a 
proxy fight between the incumbent, Bostoft- 
controlled board and the reforming plat¬ 
form of M. Maurice Varsano and his 
associates. M. Varsario, a European sugar 
dealer who controls a network of 
European sugar companies, sits in the 
offices of Sucres et Denies in Paris. Sucres 


et Denrees is a privately owned company 
with posh headquarters in the Avenue 
Klebcr. From this unlikely base M. Varsano 
decided two years ago on a take-over of 
Central Aguirre. 

Through the Sucres et Denrees subsidiary 
in New York, Ameurop Commodities, which 
seems to have spearheaded the deal, the 
syndicate has 32 per cent of Central 
Aguirre ; but the Central Aguirre board 
has refused to give nine places on the board 
to M. Varsano’s group. The board would 
then be split nine-nine between Varsano 
and Boston interests with one independent 
casting vote. The board argues that Central 
Aguirre might not be able to negotiate the 
sale of its annual output of 120,000 long 
tons of sugar on a competitive basis if 
Ameurop were an interested party. M. 
Varsano is not a candidate for the board ; 
but his Ameurop associate filed a state¬ 
ment with the New York Securities and 
Exchange Commission last December 12th, 
to the effect that should the takeover 
succeed transactions between Ameurop and 
Central Aguirre would be on a competitive 
basis with the approval of uninterested 
board members only. 

M. Varsano’s European syndicate is on 
an each-way bet ticket common among large 
minority shareholders in the United States. 
If his group gets control of the board, the 
company can be livened up. In addition 
to sugar. Central Aguirr$ cans tomatoes 
under contract for Libby, and M. Varsano 
claims that this side of the business can 
be expanded profitably. Central Aguirre 
has sold southern Puerto Rican land to 
Phillips Petroleum for a massive petro¬ 
chemical development there, and the result 
will almost certainly be a property boom. 
The trading performance of Central Aguirre 
over the years has not been all that good. 
While the company has kept production 
steady since 19jQ.il bap gained little in 
assets, and actually lost in income and in¬ 
come per share since 1961, despite a boom 
in Puerto Rico which has resulted in 50 per 
cent growth there over the same period. 
Sucres et Denies is using these arguments 
to win the proxy battle ; plus an appeal 
to Puerto Rican nationalism by offering four 
Puerto Rican nominees for the board, and 
an offer to bring the average boardroom age 
down from over 60 to 49. 

The other face of the ticket is to force 
the present board to run for cover by getting 
the share price up, in particular by courting 
other bids. This seems to be happening 
already. According to M. Varsano, the 
board has been negotiating lately with 
Bangor Punta Alegre Sugar, which is in 
fact not in the sugar business. His group 
is open minded on the merger, he says, but 
will only support *1t if account is taken of 
44 present and potential value of the com¬ 
pany's land which we believe is not ade¬ 
quately reflected in the present market 
value of the company’s stock.” The Var- 
saoo group has spent over $7 million getting 
its stake. Reportedly there is also a big block 
of locally held stock, the Boston link being 
something of a remnant of days gone by. 
That a Paris group should be playing an 
American game in New York ought to 
warm the cockles—if it has any—of 
President de Gaulle’s heart. 
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The economy: RPM retrieved 


On Friday, had all gone according to 
plan, Imperial Tobacco would have aban¬ 
doned the battle for resale price mainten¬ 
ance—to the dismay of the tobacco trade 
and the other two cigarette manufacturers. 
The plan leaked.. Rather than lie about its 
intentions Imps stonewalled and pre¬ 
cipitated a weekend of frenzied price-cut¬ 
ting and equally frenzied cigarette buying. 
By Sunday evening Imps’ directors (or a 
critical three or four of them?) had changed 
their minds and decided to stick to their 
guns; and the price cutting, predictably, 
subsided. The next day Imps confessed to 
have been taken aback by the reaction to 
even its rumoured intention to stop RPM 
and claimed to be “ more convinced than 
ever ” that maintained prices were essential 
for cigarettes, the upheaval having demon¬ 
strated this publicly, “ as nothing else could 
have done.” Had the confusion at Imps 
over the four days not been so evident, an 
unkind observer might almost have sus¬ 
pected it of engineering a “ dummy run ” 
to make its point, all ready to be dished up 
to the Restrictive Practices Court as 
evidence when the time comes. Maybe. 

What is dear is that cigarettes and con¬ 
fectionery are special cases. The manufac¬ 
turers have become the most vigorous 
defenders of RPM not because they are the 
most reactionary, they say, but because their 
products are unique: in no other sector of 
retailing does one find strong manufacturer 
brands, a vast total of consumer spending 
(£*'3°° million a year on cigarettes alone) 
but so widely fragmented into innumerable 
tiny transactions. Sales of cigarettes repre¬ 
sent 20 million separate retail transactions 
per day. It is because of this unique pattern 
of consumer spending (and not because of 
RPM, which applied throughout the retail 
trade until the Heath Bill) that there are 
490,000 separate outlets where cigarettes 
can be bought, with 60,000 depending 
almost entirely on tobacco and confec¬ 
tionery. By the same token—the frequency 
of purchase—cigarettes and confectionery 
are believed to be ideal loss leaders. 
P^h&paiiy,. jup^rmarkets demonstrate that 
mg tp cut their prices to cost— 
r tlfti as loss leaders in fact, 

but not aCbofdSig to the terms of the Resale 
Prices Act. This, so the theory runs, would 
mean the disappearance of many specialist 


tobacconist-confectioners and, to quote 
from Imps, il disruption of distribution to 
the public's disadvantage.” 

However, nothing has yet demonstrated 
that a harmful disruption of distribution 
really would occur. The events of last 
weekend were too brief and confused to 
prove anything. Imps' second thoughts 
on Sunday were a mistake. It could have 
stonewalled for an indefinite period. The 
experiment could have been ended overnight 
whenever it chose by cutting off supplies to 
the cutters and issuing a writ against one of 
them. Unquestionably, three months of 
free piling would have revealed a very dif- 


For reasons best known to itself, the Board 
of Trade has persisted in taking a far more 
optimistic view than anyone else of the 
probable level of industrial investment in 


ferent picture from the chaos last weekend. 
For one thing it is not possible for super¬ 
markets to handle more than a small ..part 
of cigarette sales. They are not set up for 
that sort of trade. Nor can they afford to 
have their stores jammed with customers 
making numerous and tiny purchases of un¬ 
profitable loss-leading goods. 

Moreover, habits of buying do not change 
easily. (For example, the British smoker 
tends to buy cigarettes one packet at a time, 
as a form of serf-rationing.) And the pre¬ 
sent network of cigarette outlets is a con¬ 
sequence of the present cigarette buying 
habits. The pattern of supermarket 
locations is almost the exact reverse,- If 
grocery buying habits have changed, It. is 
because supermarkets have learned hovM° 
do the job more efficiently, not because they 
have made a practice of selling goods below 
the economic cost, of buying and retailing 
them. And here, where there was a 
genuine economic force, RPM was, swept 
aside with no government intervention. 


this year of squeeze. When rhe Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industries was talking- about 
a possible drop of 25 per cent "this Jean 
the Board of Trade was cheerfully prog- 


BEFORE AN D AFTER THE SQUEEZE 



No cheer all round 
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nosticating 1 mm seven to eight per cent. 
On Thursday afternoon, it had to climb 
down to the extent of admitting that it now 
thought the fall was going to be more like 
10 per cent. 

What it also admitted at the same time 
was the extent of cuts 'in some of the key 
investing industries—the planned rate of 
building at the refineries halved, chemicals 
and motors both conceivably down by as 
much as a quarter (3,000 men in Ford’s 
commercial vehicle factory went on short 
time that afternoon) and textiles down a 
fifth. No guesses yet about what is going to 
happen in the engineering industries, which 
are going to bear the brunt of these cuts. But 
it is hard, to put it mildly, to see how the 
Board of Trade can reconcile its estimates 
of a cut-back of merely 10 per cent in in¬ 
vestment with reductions as big as these. 
And these are merely the estimates for 
1967. Industrial investment is not some¬ 
thing that can be turned off like a tap ; one 
does not, except in the worst of slumps, 
suspend work on plant already in hand. 
So if this is what industry is lopping now, 
what is it going to be like by December? 

The question nobody wants to answer 
is what effect all this is going to have on 
employment in the capital goods industries 
so far cushioned by their lone order books 
from the immediate effects of the squeeze. 
The Board of Trade says the iron and steel 
industry, for example, expects a small drop 
in investment this year but some companies 
supplying the industry have received no 
fresh orders since the squeeze began. 


Two per cent 
unemployment 

This week’s other figures out of Whitehall 
look gloomy. Close on 600,000 workers, 
or 2.6 per cent of all employees, were out 
of a job when the last count was taken on 
January 9th—an increase on the month of 
36,000. Industrial production in Novem¬ 
ber fell another 2 points (rounding-off to 
whole numbers) to 129 (1958 — 100) and 
retail prices crept up another fraction of a 
point in December to end the year ii per 
cent up on the pre-freeze level. 

The statisticians reckon that the drop in 
output was really only a fall of one per cent 
but that still means that British factories 
and builders were turning out 4 per cent 
less in November than they were three 
months earlier and 2} per cent less than 
in the same month of 1965. The last time 
that output was at such a low level was in 
October 1964—the month in which Mr 
Wilson and his team first took office. Only 
chemical production was running at a 
higher rate than at the start of last year ; 
metal production, largely due to the fall 
off in steel, was 10 per cent down and 
textile output nearly 7 per cent down. And 
all other industries had lost ground ; some, 
like car producers, heavily. Even food, 
drink and tobacco manufacturers had failed 
to maintain the high level of output reached 
in the first quarter of last year. 


But if the unemployment figures are still 
any indication of economic activity, then 
the rate of slowdown in the economy may 
be lessening. As expected, the big increase 
in the number out of work in January was 
among the “wholly unemployed** which 
rose in number by 58poo-—to 523,000— 
whereas the normal seasonal increase is 
about 53,000. Taking seasonal factors out, 
the lowest measure of unemployment that 
Mr Wilson can use as his yardstick of the 
underlying level unemployment has now 
almost reached the magical figure of 2 per 
cent of the labour force, above which he will 
have some awkward questions to answer. 
This month’s total figure of 600,000 unem¬ 
ployed includes 73,000 workers classified as 
temporarily stopped. Although this latter 
figure is 23,000 fewer than in December, 
the drop was expected to be sharper because 
the count was taken when most of the dis¬ 
putes in the motor industry were over. But, 
in fact, few of the 73,000 were looking for 
a job; they were in fact, actually working 
for most of the week. One of the quirks 
of the unemployment regulations allows a 
worker, once he has been laid off from work 
for three days to get unemployment pay foi; 
every extra day out of work, not only in 
one continuous spell of unemployment, but 
during any period unbroken by a full week’s 
work. So workers now on a 4-day week, 
picking up as much as £16 a week from 
the factory, collect at least another £1 each 
week as one day’s unemployment benefit. 
And if their one day off happens to be a 
Monday then they get included in the count 


Container ships 

Germany wins 
the big ones _ 

The first big British order for container 
ships worth £28 million has all but gone 
to a group of Hamburg shipyards. Overseas 
Containers Ltd., a consortium of Britain’s 
leading cargo liner companies, has 
staunchly denied placing an order for the 
ships. Strictly speaking this is true ; none 
the less it has sent letters of intent to build 
two identical container ships in each of the 
three leading Hamburg shipyards, Deutsche 
Werft A.G., Blohm & Voss A.G., and 
Howaldtswerke Hamburg A.G. As The 
Economist went to press, the terms of credit 
covering the order were still being arranged 
by the Deutsche Bank in Hamburg, but the 
final announcement of the order is expected 
as soon as these are fixed. It is credit that 
Is proving the last minute problem. If the 
Deutsche Bank does not raise enough to 
cover all six ships, Fairfields in Glasgow, 
may get one of them. But it too would then 
need to raise money. 

There are a number of interesting features 
about the new ships, which will cost 
DM 51I million each (£4.6 million) plus 
another £20 million in all for containers and 
handling plant They &fe nearly twice the 
size of Britain’s latest conventional cargo 


liners. They will be powered by steam 
turbines instead of the currently popular 
heavy marine diesel engines, and even 
though the ships are designed to carry 1,500 
containers ; they will not be fitted with any 
container handling cranes. All loading and 
discharging will be handled by shore-based 
gantry cranes. Speed will depend on model 
tank tests, but will certainly be over 20 
knots. 

The Hamburg yards may live to regret 
this new order. It is a fixed price contract 
with no escalation clauses: D.M. 103 
million to each shipyard building two ships 
and all six delivered between October 1968 
and March 1969. Two years from order to 
delivery may seem quite long enough, but 
Ocean Steam, a member of the consortium 
which designed the ships and is likely to 
supervise their building, demands notori¬ 
ously exacting constructional standards. 


Even the hepped-up Japanese shipyards 
found it necessary to extend their contract 
periods when they built for Ocean Steam. 

The German yards’ biggest concern must 
be their steadily increasing shipyard costs. 
German shipyard workers (all belonging to 
one union) have just had their working week 
cut from 41 i to 40 hours with a 2 per cent 
wage rise on top of that. This puts costs 
up more than five per cent and the rise 
could be considerably higher where heavy 
overtime is needed. The cost of the reduced 
working week is supposed to have been 
included in the price quoted by the Ham¬ 
burg shipyards, and the union has 
committed itself not to ask for further wage 
increases this year. But new union contract 
negotiations are due in January 1968. 
Further cost inflation and higher wages 
could yet be on the cards before the ships 
are delivered. 



Draught 30' 

NEW SHIPS for Overseas Containers Ltd 



- Draught 35' 


TONNAGE CARRIED 

11,200 tonsdw. 
(each square-1000 tons) 


8S3.SS33S 

■iSaaaao 

30,000-35.000 tons d w. 
(1500containers 8'x8'x20) 
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considering 
Canada? 

for new building sites.. 

Consult us at the ground-work stage. Use the co-ordinated 
services of Royal Bank’s over 1000 branches throughout 
Canada. There are many ways in which we can provide 
practical help to anyone wishing to begin, or extend, 
business interests in Canada. Enquire at either of our two 
London offices. 

TH E ROYAL BAN K O F CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with limited liability 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER S6,$00,000,000 

London branches : main branch 6 Lothbury EC2 • MONarch 6633 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi • wmtehall 7921 




Business Established 1818 


Partners 

J. Eugene Banks 
Moreau D. Brown 
Prescott Bush 
William R. Driver, Jr. 
Elbridgb T. Gerry 
E. R. Harriman 
Frank W. Hoch 
Stephen Y. Hord 
R. L. Ireland, III 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. 
Robert A. Lovbtt 
John B. Madden 
Thomas McCancb 
L. J. Newquist 
Robert V. Rocha 
L. Parks Shipley 
John C. West 
Knight Woolley 
Limited Partners 
Louis Curtis 
Gbrry Brothers & Co. 
W. Averell Harriman 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

BANKERS 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

Correspondents throughout the World • No Foreign Branches or Affiliates 


Statement of Condition, December 31 , 1966 
ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Dub from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and Guaranteed . . . 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities. 

Other Marketable Securities. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 

Other Assets. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 

Accrued Interbst, Expenses, etc.. 

Capital.$ 4,000,000 

Surplus. 16,345,284 


I 84,208,504 
37,329,438 
44,152,513 
2,633,820 
124,317,541 
19,820,892 
5,962,277 
<318,424,985 

acssssacs ■ ■ r 

1274,992,179 
21,992,569 
1,094,955 

20.345,284 

4318,424,985 


- Complete Banking Facilities • Investment Advisory Service • Broken for Purchase and Sale of Securities 

Members or Prjncu>ae Stock Exchamce* 

Licensed ns Private Bankers and subject to examination and regulation §» the Superintendent :o( Banks of the State of New York and b j die Department of 
Banking of die Commonworidi of Pennsylvania. Subject cosupervision And examination by the Commissions m Banks of d* Commonwealth of Mas sa chus etts. 
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of unemployed. BMC were wise to this 
ruse and before introducing the 4-day week 
cancelled their jgpargnteed workweek 
fMtmmmtf .• ■ would 

have disqualified them receiving un¬ 
employment benefit. MCj^'ihco did a deal 
wh$ the Ministry of iJpoof in which BMC 
p^jlf its workers the lie day’s imemploy- 
niim pay and the Myiisfry reimburses the 
coittjpany. However, nfi w that .BMC are 
waging to higher jfodpetioft schedules the 
number of men ior January working only 
4 days a week had been; reduced from 
4QM0 in December to. t ijOoo, This was . 
before the strike ha aluminium castings com¬ 
panies threatened to put Up to 20 ^>oq BMC 
workers off ufork. 

Meanwhile ii unemployment continues 
to rise and wage rates ar& kept pegged at 
the immediate post ’ July level, retail prices 
have continued tO drift upwards. Most of 
the rises, admittedly small ones in recent, 
months, reflect largely seasonal increases in 
prices of food and coal; the prices of services 
nave also risen as a result of the selective 
employment tax. And bo;h these are 
allowed under the pieces anil incomes freeze. 
There was also* One report this week that 
retailers finding sales of the more luxurious 
Christmas fare a bit sluggish pushed up 
prices of the more staple food and grocery 
products. So the real test has still to come. 
Witt the prices fall in the summer ? 

But one statistical word of warning: these 
figures, particularly for unemployment, 
mutt be treated with caution. The seasonal 
adjustmenta used by the Ministry of labour 
are made up of a “ proportionate ” change 
related to the absolute level of unemploy¬ 
ment plus a normal “ arithmetic ” correc¬ 
tion. And since the number out of work is 
now high, the proportionate seasonal effect is 
large. This will mean that the expected 
seasonal fall in the number of Jobless in the 
spring will also be large. And the December 
and January counts are usually taken with 
a five week interval ; this time it was one of 
only four weeks. And at this time of year 
the number losing their jobs is of the order 
of 10,000-15,000. 


Chequers before 
Bank rate 


u I was so taken aback you could have 
knocked me down with a bulldozer/' Mr 
;6sbert Lancaster's Maudic Littlehampton 
tyas referring to the resignation of Mr Jo 
Grimond as leader of the Liberal party. 
But she might as well have been reacting to 
Ae Bank of England’s decision on Bank rate 
this week. The markets were all set for a 
Cautious } point cut in Bank rate on Thurs¬ 
day—from the 6-months* old 7 per cent 
4 > crisis * level to 6} per cent. Certainly, the 
'Chancellor’s desire to get interest rates 
down, a!L round, Was well advertised. If 
jibe authorities can be und^r few divisions 
(About the impact of a small reduction in the 
|dost of money on industrial investment, they 
&main 1{ ri^tetis to do What $ey can, safety,. 
to bom to lighten tbs* 


burden of interest outlays on the balance 
of payments. 

And a first small step towards “inter- 
^nttionri intetett toe dtontKm 
country looked"safe enough: following Hard" 
op Germany’s discounr rate reduction and 
president Johnson’s budget pointers, 
American acceptance rates and tne price 
Commanded by Euro-dollar deposits both 
fell further this week. In point of fact, the 
Bank of England had already allowed market 
t rates in London to fall sharply to discount 
I a 1 point Bank rate change. The Bank’s 
mixed .tactics in the money market; were 
widely read as signalling acceptance of a 
Treasury bill rate well below the 6J-64 per 
cent ruling just a few weeks ago; at the 
January 13th tender the rate went below 61 
per cent. 

The only real question was whether the 
Bank would choose to cap all this with a 
small Bank rate change this Thursday—or 
whether it would wait, on Chequers and the 
Americans. In fhe event, the Bank evidently 
decided not to pre-empt the (somewhat 
nebulous) functions cf the weekend 
Chequers geteogether of the ; five finance 
ministers on credit and fiscal policies that ; 
might help ease the way towards a further 
lowering of interest rates. 

Overseas Investment 

New information 
coming 


In repeated battles to salvage sterling’s 
gloss at present exchange rates, overseas 
investment has always been one target for 
cuts in foreign exchange outlays. And by 
nofa the check-rope has been pulled very 
taut indeed. No responsible observer has 
ever pretended that there are no long-term 
costs in such a policy: the Economist , while 
backing tighter exchange controls as an 
emergency measure, has argued against the 
permanent discrimination against overseas 
investment written into the corporation tax. 
But on the data published to date it has 
been virtually impossible to assess with any 
degree of certainty just how important the 
costs of restraint on investment were. 

The gap has been a serious one, not lease 
because the unknown has been easy to dis¬ 
count in Whitehall. Checks on investment 
abroad have proved less painful to the . 
authorities than sharp cutbacks on govern¬ 
ment overseas spending, controversial and 
technically awkward tax reforms to 
encourage exports, or. the most painful 
alternative of all, devaluation. The choice 
was easier still because partial data on the 
comparative profitability of British invest¬ 
ments at home and abroad and On British 
against American investment could be read 
to show that this country’s investment 
resources were being used less than 
efficiently. Thoughtful writers on the sub¬ 
let, like Pfiof, John H. puptdng warned , 
that ’these, conclusions were, at best, highly 
tentative* But the warnings tended to be 
overlooked. * Now they may no longer be. 
>Xhe, study commissioited eve*,,* year ago,.. 


from the Department of Applied Economics 
at Cambridge was submitted to the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry on iyjQ n <fey. 

' It har been aedrback Cycl¬ 

ing. Bill the Federation hopes to pubpft 
it in about four weeks time. ! v? 

It is. expected.’ to show that overseas 
iqjvgstjmett has made a far nio,t# v important 
contribution to the long-term strength qf 
British JBrras and to the country as a whole 
thal^ his jgfcqeratjy/been accepted—at least 
outside business circles. Some hint of thp 
implications of evidence pointing this way 
can be gleaned from Prof. Dunnmg’s latest 
article on the subject in the Moorgate and 
Wall Street Review: Prof. Dunning had 
seen the work being done by Mr 
Reddaway’s group at Cambridge. Prof. 
Dunning does not actually anticipate die 
Reddaway report. , But he does now ame 
that there is no evidence from the practical 
point of view of the individual investing firm 
that Britain is nrtfcallcc&ting its resources 
by investment .too much overseas. Indeed, 
in an increasingly competitive world of 
international companies it may well be that 
Britain is 'not only investing ;• too little 
at home bur too little overseas as well. Prof. 
Dunning warns that it coutd turn, out. once 
all the facts are known, that foreign invest¬ 
ment has been made t( something of a 
scapegoat.” 

There could still be a case for; exchange 
controls. But at the very least there may be 
a very strong case indeed for far mere 
selective controls, which would take each 
case on its merits. Prof. Dunning argues 
that, in effect, this is already being done in 
exchange controls and could be rationalised 
and applied to the retained earnings com¬ 
ponent of investment over say, £500,000 a 
year. This would cover 85 per cent of all 
such investment overseas and involve 
detailed examination of the activities of 
“ only ” about 100 companies. Prof. Dun¬ 
ning dees not think the companies would 
object—if given a say in framing the criteria 
of a selective control. One wonders whether 
the Reddaway report and the CBI will have 
anything to say on this. 

Motor insurance 

— —r— —— 1 ■ . . . 

.vyhat you pays 
for ! 


To underline the point further, the London 
and Midlahd Insurance Company this week 
announced that it was insolvent. It may 
well have ’gained a fresh lease of life from 
the collaple of the LonSoil and Cheshire, 
many of yfhosc policyholders—twice bitten 
by that time—were unwise enough not to 
keep' shy <of other shaky cut-price motor 
itishrers. On this pattern it is a fair guess 
that the renaming cut price companies will 
pick up safne of the fall-out from the Lon- 
don and Midland. It is to be feaitd that 
there may b^ further failures. But they will 
be smaller*ones.'' 

As with Fire Auto and London and. 
Cheshire, some of the London and Mid- 
.from, bipk^vabout* 




Quito sug .. .wih cohrjful piiteti wjNSj* . 

Ii) CJuko—the right bank in the right place : "f 

Ecuador’s capital city lies on the equator. Which, you might say, enables these f 

Citibankers mom our Quito branch to put the best in banking service “right on . 
the line.” To their broad banking skills and experience they add an extra dimeh- 
sion-ran informed, “inside" perspective on Ecuador’s commercial and economic 
climate. Citibank,!* the only U. S. bank in Ecuador; the only bank with brandies 
in all ten South American republics. Above, below and on the equator, complete 
banks-on-the-scene in 46 countries on 5 cortrinents make Citibank the right bank 
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Continued from page 250 
whom the rest gf the industry has had its 
doubts. Having at last persuaded the Board 
of Trade to* strengthen the controlling 
legislation, the British Insurance Associa¬ 
tion has now formed a liaison committee 
with the two brokers* organisations 

and Lloyd’s representatives. The idea quite 
clearly is to put this side of the industry in 
order. Three things are needed; first, to 
merge the two brokers’ organisations; 
secondly, to raise their standards (again); 
thirdly, to ram down the public’s throat the 
need to go to qualified brokers rather than 
<hoosc insurance companies on the basis of 
gossip from friends of ignorant friends. 
Thus the BIA may finally start to edge the 
unqualified broker off the map. 

This will all take time. Something could 
be done more urgently. Let the London 
and Midland and the London and Cheshire 
now publish the names of the broking (and 
if necessary, the sub-broking) firms that 
have produced the bulk of their business. 

Restrictive practices 


The next move 


This week’s report* from the Registrar of 
Restrictive Trading Agreements contains his 
suggestions for tightening^p the legislation 
controlling restrictive pricing agreements. 
On RPM there is virtually nothing for him 
to say, but on restrictive agreements other 
than RPM, the Registrar repeats the main 
recommendation of his previous report— 
that information agreements should become 
registrable. He also pinpoints other loop¬ 
holes that have developed. One of them is 
that when the Court has discovered a par¬ 
ticular agreement to be against the public 
interest, it is easy to register another agree¬ 
ment—superficially different but with 
similar economic effects. It is also possible 
to register an agreement which the parties 
have no intention of defending, but which 
would operate for a considerable period 


* Cmnd 3188. 


because of the legal formalities the Registrar 
must go through. Finally the Registrar 
claims that there is a growing tendency not 
to register agreements, and to do so only 
when the Registrar catches up with it. The, 
evidence is that cases of tnis type are a 
growing proportion of new registrations. 
There ought to be support for his main 
recommendation—that, since only 1 per 
cent of all registered agreements have been 
held to be consistent with the public 
interest, from now on any new restrictive 
agreement should be considered by the 
Court as soon as entered into. This would 
bring the legislation broadly into line with 
that applying to RPM. 

The Registrar also wants to widen the 
exemption for agreements having little 
economic significance. At present without 
BoT approval to de-regisrer an agreement 
on these narrow grounds, all be can dd is 
to push it to the back of the queue. He 
also suggests a new ground for the court 
to approve an agreement: that it does not 
restrict competition. With this easing of 
the rules, there would be less reason for 
fearing that registration of information 
agreements would hinder desirable rational¬ 
isation or other co-operative moves between 
manufacturers. 

Most interesting of all is what is missing. 
'The Registrar makes no comment on the 
developing confusion in government policy 
over how much, and where it favours col¬ 
lusion between manufacturers. Like children 
whose parents have extreme and opposite 
views, businessmen arc already confused by 
the non-creative tension between free trade 
sections of rhe government like the Board 
of Trade, and the more collectivist depart¬ 
ments and quasi-departments like Neddy. 
And just what is the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion supposed to be up to, now that the 
best-known ogres have been identified and 
examined ? The Commission’s latest report, 
on detergents, contained the most bizarre 
reasoning to issue from an expert official 
body for a long while. Now the commis¬ 
sion is looking at brewers’ tied houses, and 
estate agents. This week rhe BoT an¬ 
nounced the next victims—those well- 
known monopolists—men’s hairdressers. 
Whose rum next ? Home helps, perhaps ? 


Coal 


Bad 1966... 
worse 1967? 


The purposeful rationalisation and reshap¬ 
ing or the coal industry continues. That is, 
last year’s production from the National 
Coal Board’s deep mines was down to 165 
million tohs, 8 per cent less than in 1965 ; 
all produced from 440 mines, *3 per cent 
less, by a .labour force that had declined by 
32,400 during the year. It was,* as the 
Board's chairman. Lord Robens, said* a Very 
difficult jjear. It would have been more 
difficult, ironically, if there had not bwn 
a squeeze. For Lord Robens 1 biggest prob¬ 
lem is probably the loss of men from the 
pu$—*a loss which could be happily home 
in the interests of concentration if it wc^e 
not equally from good and bad pits.- And 
the industry’s strategy is jo pare down its 
production to pits that can produce low- 
cost coal.. However, com£ the squeeze, and 
rhe v ‘ waitage *’ dropped sharply from a 
pc-ak of 4,& 00 men a pioqrh in April/May 
to 600 by the end of the year. 

As the; chart shows, the drop in man¬ 
power is steeper (just) than production: 
that is, productivity is rising, although at a 
slower rale than a few years ago. Coal's 
future depends on further improvements 
in output per manshift, but of the sort that 
can only be attained through radically new 
designs like rhe automated (and experi¬ 
mental; Bevercotes Colliery in Nottingham¬ 
shire. This was another black mark on 
the year,; for union bickering and jealousy 
over a pay agreement, as new as the pit* 
for a long time prevented it from producing 
any coal. Now, when at last it is given the 
go-ahead, it must carry the burden of a 
labour agreement from which some of the 
important bits have been cut. 

However, the course ahead is still clear; 
the industry must continue cutting back— 
another 100 pits closed down by 197Q. 
This should leave the industry, Lord 
Robens says, with an efficient core of pits 
capable of producing 170-180 million tons 
of coal a year at competitive prices. The 
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INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Down 1 per cent. 

LABOUR MARKET 
Unemployment up again: 
vacancies down. 

RETAIL PRICES 
Small rise. 

Wage rates 

Steady. 

CAR ~ 

Registrations In December 
30 pervdsnt down on a year ago. 
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DEEP-MINED COAL 



question is, short of a government directive 
will anyone want to buy this much ? 
Already, the advent of nuclear power is 
making the future of coal in its biggest cer¬ 
tain market, electricity generation, look at 
best static. No other big user is insu¬ 
lated from the attentions of coal's competi¬ 
tors: steel is still finding ways around using 
expensive coke. And, within the next year, 
the government should have delivered itself 
of its new fuel policy, which could make 
1967 an even blacker year for coal than 
1966. 


Car prices 

The gaps stay 
the same 

The British Motor Corporation was this 
week allowed by the government to raise 
the prices in this country of the majority of 
its cars. The ones left out were either 
outdated models at the top end of the price 
bracket, or models like the small sports 
cars introduced within the last year. The 
table shows that BMC has taken one oppor¬ 
tunity—to pitch its prices nearer those of 
its major competitors. 

The fact that BMC is now virtually back 
on full-time contrasts with the news that car 
registrations in December were 30 per cent 
down on the same month the year before. 
This was only partly a continuation of the 
X5-?S percent drop in sales noticeable over 
the last six months of the year. It also 
reflects the sophistication or buyers with 
regard to the letters on the end of their 
lfcebce plates. These change on January 1st 
each year. So an increasing number of 
buyers have waited until they were entitled 


(Former price in brackets) 

£ 

BMC Mini d/I 555 (524) 

Ford Anglia d/I 66$ 

SMper imp 676 

Ainor 4 doord/l 608 (686) 

Viva d/I 626 

1200 saloon 626 

rd/1 ' 6281610) 

MOO d/I - 689 ( 606 ) 

Porting 4 door d/I 693 
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to die magic B instead of the dreaded D on 
their number plates before buying—since 
when they trade in their cars Ds will be 
treated as a year older than E$ though they 
may have been produced within a few 
seconds of each other. The backlog of such 
orders unleashed on the market in the first 
weeks of January is considerable. The 
situation wUl get more confused if, as is pro¬ 
posed, the letter changes on October 1st, 
the beginning of the u model year.” If the 
change comes this year, it will provide a 
considerable (30,000 ?) once for all boost 
to registrations. 


Catering 

Mecca takes a 
Corner House 


Once again, Lyons and Mecca have taken 
a tiny step together in the endless merger 
two-step. Mecca has taken over the 
famous Oxford Street/Tottenham Court 
Road Lyons Comer House, on a 99-year 
lease, and although no figures have been 
disclosed, rough estimates put the rent at 
around £100,000 a year. There is little 
doubt that Mecca plans to turn the corner 
house into a catering-cum-cntcrtainment 
centre—something on the lines of its face¬ 
lift to the old Piccadilly Trocadero, where 
two years ago it leased the old restaurant, 
all marble, mirrors and gilt, from Lyons, 
renamed it Tiffany’s and offered the public 
bingo, gambling and dancing. Lyons, 
on the other hand, insists that this move 
does not threaten the other three corner 
houses (all of which are still making sub¬ 
stantial profits), but admits that it is pos¬ 
sible that in future the emphasis will shift 
more towards entertainment. It is deter¬ 
mined to keep up with modem trends and 
tastes; hence the closure of eleven tea shops 
within eighteen months and the subsequent 
opening of six steakhouses and a pub. 

Other Lyons' bright ideas have not 
prospered: the ultra-smart (and ultra- 
expensive) Diplomat restaurant in Mayfair, 
opened to cater for rich expense account 
eaters, has come a cropper because, it was 
said, of a combination of the squeeze and 
SET. And another experiment in the City 
at the opposite end of the scale, a cheap, 
mod/juke box restaurant, “Chips with . 
Everything," has also had to close because. 
of tiny profits. 

The brightest idea of all is inevitably 
suggested by this fresh evidence of the, like- 
tqindedness, or at least die increasingly ■ 
common interests, of the two companies. 
They are to a large extent complementary . 
—one dealing in food, the other in eptcr- 
tainmen? The growing public taste for - 
finding the two. together is forcing tiet 
interests to converge. /Yfmf long wtilit be ■ - 
hefore t tyoa$ |nato1tf ,Sid> J It would- 
make Mecca a far move ftiiitabfe partner - 
chan the last bidder, Ranks, SooKhg 
boostTo its flagging. " Top Rank " profit- 
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Intensive beef rearing 

Quality counts 
after all 

When barley beef was all the rage three 
years ago there were those who claimed 
that big profits could be made by cram¬ 
ming almost any calf full of barley. But 
the Beef Recording Association has now 
shown in a recent technical report rhat this 
is simply not the case. The quality of the 
calves, and the varying degrees of manage¬ 
ment expertise applied in rearing them, 
make all the difference between an ade¬ 
quate profit and lossesf In fact the asso¬ 
ciation concludes that whatever type of beef 
production is used—barley, beef or grass 
fed—it has to be a “ specialist enterprise ” 
if worthwhile gross profit margins are to 
be achieved. 

Intensive beef covers a wide range of 
systems using high concentrate feeding 
without any grazing. According to the 
BRA, pricing Friesian calves at £17 10s. and 
barley at £20 per ton, a gross profit margin 
of £15 per head is possible. Its records 
show a range of gross margins be¬ 
tween- £5 and £16 per head, with an 
average of £12 and a top third average of 
£15 10s. The records show that, in fact, 
some intensive beef producers are feeding 
their cattle at a loss. With semi-intensive 
systems (cattle finished at 15-22 months 
having at least one full grazing season) the 
association set a target of £30 per head 
gross profit margin. The actual range of 
gross margins achieved is between £12 and 
£33 per head, with the top third averaging 
£29-—largely attributable to the number of 
cattle per acre grazed. For these results 
show that grassland is not being used effi¬ 
ciently: the optimum stocking rate is 1.7 
beasts per acre but the average (requiring 
further expensive concentrate feeding) is 
more than 2. Higher quality milk cows and 
bull calves must also be used if the proper 
liveweight gains are to be achieved. 

All this shows that the age-old farming 
skills of buying and selling cattle, and the 
physical performance of the animals them¬ 
selves, are still vital to beef rearing success. 
But it also shows that, in this new age of 
relatively high speed beef production from 
the hoof to the table, farmers can learn a 
great deal by keeping proper records. 
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Investment 


The investment week 

The government 
and the market 

Apart from the fact that Bank 
Rate was not lowered—again— 
this week, it was government 
actions that dominated the mar¬ 
ket. The version of the Philips 
offer for Pye of Cambridge, 
passed by Barings as fit (with a 
few minor exceptions) for pub¬ 
lication is with the government. 
The Ministry of Technology and 
the IRC are involved—for is this 
not a take-over in telecommuni¬ 
cations, a field now being inten¬ 
sively scrutinised by them? The 
Treasury is interested—for Ex¬ 
change control is required for a 
bid by a foreign company; the 
Board of Trade must be con¬ 
sulted—for there are monopoly 
implications, at least in television 
sets. No other ministries have 
been brought in yet, but give 
them time. 

The details of the Chrysler 
refinancing of Rootes startled 
the market, which had clung 
on to the absurd delusion that 
there would be a bid for the 
existing shares; prices of the 
“A'* shares crashed over the 
week to 3s. 81 d. .amid the cries 
of “ unfair ” automatically raised 
when the boys get their fingers 
burnt. On the other hand the 
permission to merge GKN and 
Birfield, and the insight it gave 
to what other companies will do 
with their money from steel 
nationalisation was cheerful. 
Ozalid—makers of office equip¬ 
ment—was promptly produced 
as a suitable victim for Vickers, 
another beneficiary of nationali¬ 
sation and already the owner of 
Roneo. 

The markets took little notice 
of the Economist Intelligence 
Unit’s report on the newspaper 
industry. But a closer look reveals 
that if the companies involved 
manage to achieve the produc¬ 
tion economies hoped for by the 
EIU, the pretax profits of 
Beaverbrook Newspapers would 
be increased by 60% and those 
of Associated Newspapers by at 
least 30% (and this excludes the 
Evening News, whose production 
remained a depth largely un¬ 
plumbed by the EIU). 

Bidding continues 

Meanwhile last year’s bids 
nimble on. Yardlevs duly re¬ 
jected .-the bid by British 
Tobacco, giving pro- 
flt more sober (and 

problb|P«iore reliable) thaii is 


usual under such circumstances 
—though their very sobriety 
makes the BAT bid look more 
reasonable, at around 16 times 
likely earnings for the year. 
There were numerous rumours 
of other suitors, American. ancL 
especially French, the L’Oreal 
group being named as a large 
buyer of the shares over the last 
couple of years. Crompton Par¬ 
kinson and Hawker Siddeley arc 
still talking—despite the horrid 
words they exchanged when the 
bid was first announced. And 
the Stock Exchange has 
apparently identified the source 
of the leak before this bid and 
has told the respective chairmen 
about it. 

Profits showed their usual 
trend. Holman, the Cornish 
drillmaker, had a bad half year, 
with pre-tax profits down a third 
on turnover 9% up. Woolworth’s 
year’s prefits were virtually stag¬ 
nant, which is not good enough 
for a group selling in the market 
at nearly fifteen times earnings. 
And Thorn Electrical Industries, 
still patiently waiting in the 
wings for the result of the 
Philips bid for Pye, revealed 
half-year profits before tax up 
by an eighth. 

Investment ditto 

Some of the money that didn’t 
go into Christmas shopping 
clearly went into unit trusts; 
£5.5 million in December, £1 
million up on the previous 
December, despite the sparsc- 
ncss of block offers and initial 
offers of new trusts. And the 
repurchase rate still remained 
below 20 % of the units sold, 
both encouraging auguries for 
the movement in the New Year. 
And this month’s Financial 
Statistics revealed that in the 
third quarter of last year finan¬ 


cial institutions were buyers of 
ordinary shares to the tune of 
£73 million, purchases which 
did not stem the heavy fall sus¬ 
tained in the market during the 
quarter. And they scarcely 
fought any gilt-edged at all, net, 
although the gllt-edg'ed market 
had started to look much more 
cheerful well before the end of 
September. But £94 million 
went into debenture stocks, 
which explains the lack of in¬ 
terest in gilt-edged. 


Computers 

Instant answers 

One criticism levelled at the 
“ teach-in ” on the future of 
computers in investment re¬ 
search, held this week by In- 
tinco, which runs the Scan stock 
market service, was that not 
enough people in this country 
know enough about the subject 
to give it this treatment. A 
teach-in is essentially a discus¬ 
sion, rather than a lecture, and 
those willing to join in were 
noticeably thin on the ground. 

But for those not already 
accustomed to using computers, 
it became clear just how much 
of the donkey work they can 
take out of investment calcula¬ 
tions. Seeing redemption yields 
calculated for various prices and 
tax rates in a fraction of a second 
was impressive, as was the ex¬ 
planation of “ real-time ” use of 
computers—the means by which 
a subscriber can get immediate 
answers to his questions by a 
teleprinter in his office, linked 
to a central computer. 

Each computer service now 
available, however, has its limi¬ 


tations, and the field is increas¬ 
ingly competitive. Intinco started 
operating its Scan service in the 
middle of last year, having 
already provided a service on 
European government stocks for 
a couple of years. Scan pro¬ 
vides breakdowns of profit and 
loss account information along 
the lines of the City’s statistical 
card services, and answers ques¬ 
tions by teleprinter^ It now has 
40 subscribers. This is not bad 
going during six months when 
stockbrokers have been feeling a 
lobster-size pinch but by no 
means enough to break even. 

Prominent among Scan’s com¬ 
petitors is a service provided by 
brokers Hoare and Co, who dis¬ 
tribute to their clients a weekly 
book of computer-produced ana¬ 
lytical data. In addition they, 
like Scan, provide a “ search ” 
service, in which the computer 
will find stocks fulfilling various 
requirements for subscribers. 

Speakers at the teach-in in¬ 
cluded Mr Russ Morrisson, 
founder and president*of Stan¬ 
dard Statistics Corporation of 
New York, and Mr P. M. D. 
Gibbs, a partner of London 
brokers Phillips and Drew. Mr 
Morrisson was responsible for 
the development of the Compu - 
stat tape service, a computcr-fed 
“ ticker ” tape, giving share data 
as well as prices, which has not 
yet appeared in this country, and 
from his talk it was clear that 
computers have come much 
closer in America to “ taking 
over,” though successive 
speakers pointed out that ana¬ 
lysts* jobs were not threatened. 
Indeed, the emphasis on spotting 
a trend in earnings before one’s 
competitors seems so dominant 
as to be reminiscent of Nicolas 
Darvas, the dancer, who con¬ 
cerned himself with nothing but 
price trends, and had the effron- 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Continuing euphoria in equity 
markets. Gilt-edged scene 
dominated by false hopes of a 
cut in Bank rate. 

NEW YORK 

Common stocks forge ahead, 
but bonds turn down. 

CANADA 

Rise runs out of steam. 
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Made by the Japanese Company that perfected 
tht Through-The-Lens exposure system 


Some people think taking pictures 
with ail expensive camera is a com¬ 
plicated process. Nothing could he 
farther from the truth with an Asa hi 
Pentax Spotmatic. Flowers, children, 
landscapes—with any subject you 
photograph—the Spotmatic calcu- 


arc both connected to a mercury- 
battery-powered electrical circuit 
that sets your Spotmatic automati¬ 
cally for exac tly the amount of light 
your him needs. 

A Spotmatic costs more but it’s an 
investment in photographic enjoy- 


Iates the perfect exposure—auto-__ ment and satisfaction for a lifetime. 


matically. — -■ ' And of course all the world-famous 

Developed by Asahi Optical Com- Takumar lenses made by Asahi fit 
pany, pioneer in 35 mm Single Lens the Spotmatic. 

Reflex cameras, the size and weight Visit your photo dealer’s soon. Or 
t868 grams) is deceiving. For hid- send now for a beautiful full-color 
den within is a radically different brochure with superb photographs 
Through-The-Lens light meter sys- —the kind you can take with an 
tem. At either side of' the finder Asahi Pentax Spotmatic. 

eyepiece are two small highly sen-_ f 

sitive cadmium sulphide cells. They ASAHI 

accurately measure the light trans- /MN 

mitted through the Jens. These cells 1 ^^- N ■ Bll IAA 

ASAHI OPTICAL CO.,LTD., C.P.O,895, TOKYO 

/Freight Bldg., Block B - 2nd Floor, Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 


When in Rome... ! ^§ir 

or Milan, Venice, Florence, 

Naples, Turin and Genoa 

stay in a C.I.G.A. Hotel 

All the de-luxe hotels of this group provide 
the businessman with every possible facility 
and service, in an atmosphere of luxurious 
comfort and Italian hospitality. 


Venice Gritti Palace, Danieli, Europa & 
Britannia, Regina 

Venice Lido Excelsior Palace, Grand des 

Bains, Villa Regina 

Florence Excelsior Italie, Grand 

Rome Excelsior, Le Grand 

Naples Excelsior 

Milan Principe & Savoia, Palace 

Stresa Grand et des lies Borromees 

Turin Excelsior Grand Principi di Piemonte 

Genoa Colombia Excelsior (S.T.A.I.) 

Reservations can be made in London through 
the Company'® representative office: 

Italian Grand Hotels Company 
67, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 

Telephone WHltehall 4147 Telex 261859. 

Please apply tp Italian Grand Hotels Company or your 
TRAVEL AGENT for further information. 

Offices also at: 

125, Park Avenue, New York. 

8, Kaiserstrasse, Frankfurt A/M. 

P.0. Box 80, Tokyo. 
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tery to make a fortune by this 
simple method. 

Mr Gibbs, who has been 
closely involved in developing 
his firm’s computer system of in¬ 
vestment research, deviated 
sufficiently from computers to 
discuss systems for choosing 
shares, and gave seven criteria 
for judging the success of a sys¬ 
tem. A significant one was that 
k must have been proved with 


hard cash, not just on paper. But 
Phillips and Drew’s system is 
one which puts more faith in the 
human analysts. They devise 
their requirements and use the 
computer for the routine selec¬ 
tion. Thus the machine saves 
an enormous amount of time, 
leaving the analysts free for deci¬ 
sion-making. And this of course 
is what should be its true 
function. 


Discount Houses 

Outlook . 
Discounted ? 

The results of the discount 
houses are, as always, difficult to 
read precisely. But after Alex¬ 
anders Discount, Union Dis¬ 
count and National Discount re¬ 


ported last week, the Financial 
Times-Actuaries discount houses 
index fell slightly, though at 
113.64 it remains some 14.7% 
above last August’s low point 
Generally, discount houses bene¬ 
fit when interest rates are falling, 
as they have been since late last 
year. The price of the over¬ 
night money the houses borrow 
drops, but bills and bonds on the 
discount houses’ books are still 


Profits 

Bad before the 
squeeze 

The figures below summarise 
the results received by The 
Economist from 345 companies 
in the last quarter of 1966, and 
reflect mostly profits made in 
the year to the end of June 
last year. In other words, 
they are the last set of figures 
to come before the squeeze 
started to bite really hard after 
the July measures. They show 
well enough that British com¬ 
panies were in no state to be 
further squeezed. 

It was not so much that pro¬ 
fits were stagnant; it was the 
fifth quarter running, in fact, 
for which our analysis recorded 
• reduced growth. Nor was it 
so much that the liquidity 
position continued to get worse; 
this again was a phenomenon 
that had been going on for 
•ome time. But several new 
unhappy trends can be 
detected. 

For one thing, companies’ net 


cash flow has been decidedly 
hurt by the necessity to pay 
dividends gross rather than net 
of tax. So net cash flow, which 
has been a steadily rising figure 
for years as companies in¬ 
creased their depreciation 
figures to more realistic levels, 
has gone down by virtually 
10%. Since the figure for 
depreciation* was in fact up 
by 11%, the decline in retained 
profits after payment of divi¬ 
dends was down by 25 %. 

Other trends have also 
affected the difference between 
trading profits and profits be¬ 
fore and after tax. Deprecia¬ 
tion was only one of the figures 
that were up; so was interest 
on loan capital—by 14% reflect¬ 
ing the increasing cost of all 
the gearing acquired by com¬ 
panies over the past few years. 
At the same time assets go on 
increasing at a steady rate. 
9-11 a year, as do stocks, 
debts, and all the other sub¬ 
divisions of the asset side of 
the balance sheet. So the 
absolute figure for trading pro¬ 
fits becomes a trifle misleading, 
since it ignores not only the 


increases in assets on which 
the profits are earned but also 
increased taxes, depreciation 
and loan charges. 

The really vital figures are 
those showing the declines in 
the profits on assets employed— 
1.1% gross and 0.8% net of 
tax. At the same time the 
cash squeeze has already 
resulted in dividends being cut 
all over the place (between July 
20 and December 31, 300 divi¬ 
dends were reduced against the 
637 unchanged and 135 increased 
“ in conformity with the stand¬ 
still ”) with only a flicker of com¬ 
ment from the press or the market 
—and there will be more cuts to 
come. At the same time the cash 
shortage bodes ill for Mr Jay’s 
cheerful prediction that industrial 
investment would not decline too 
badly this year. And there is 
a longer-term worry about 
investment plans; when the 
time for reflation comes 
Briiish companies (to judge 
from the trend of these figures 
for the last couple of years) 
will be in no position to take 
advantage of any investment 
opportunities—apart from buy¬ 


ing other public companies 
using their own shares as 
capital. The few companies 
which, through nationalisation 
of their steel or aircraft 
interests, have cash to spare, 
will be doubly blessed. But 
even their cash may not be 
enough to get the investment 
boom going next time. When 
the French tried to start re¬ 
flating capital investment in the 
private sector a couple of years 
ago they found that most 
French companies could not' 
raise any more money in the 
market because they were already 
well geared. So the government 
had to do it for them and then 
relend it to a favoured few—an 
instrument of governmental 
control of the economy that 
could be repeated here in a 
year or eighteen months time, 
when the brakes on invest¬ 
ment are taken off, and the 
rate remains obstinately down. 

* This figure is not shown 111 
the summary table. A fuller 
analysis once a quarter, itemising 
the accounts by industrial groups, 
is available for an annual subscrip¬ 
tion of £4. 


Profits and Finances <~ 
of 345 Companies 
Reporting in the 
Fourth Quarter of 1966 


Building Mata rials (15). 

Contracting and Construction (12) ... 
Bectrical and Electronic Mfg. (18) .. 

engineering (07). 

Shipbuilding (1) . 

bon and Steet (IO). 

Household Qoodt Manufacturing (8) 
Motors, Aircraft and Engines (16) .... 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing (38) .. 
■raweriee. Distilleries and Wines (18). 
Ofltfffpg «nd Entertainment (7)...... 

Food Manufacturing (18) rrfSTTTS* 

Paper and Packaging (2).. 

Publishing and Printing ( 9 ). 

Shops; Stores end Distribution (13).. 

Textiles (16) .. 

Clothing and Footwear (10) ......... 

Tobacco (2). 


OH <->.. 

Property (41).. 

Shipping (5).. 

Miscellaneous—Others (21).. 

r 

All groupVj(845 companies). 


-PROFITS AND RETURNS- 


-CAPITAL AND CASH FLOW- 
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75 
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Quarterly tables giving tha full analysis of company balance sheets and profit end toss accounts era no longar being published bn The Economist. They have recently been revised 
and improved and are available at e charge of £4 • year or one guinea a quarter from Publications Dept* The Economist 25 St. James's Street, London, SW. /, The Mst of companies 
analysed in a'quarter is also available for £1. 
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held at previous, higher rates of 
return. Since late last summer, 
investors have clearly been bet¬ 
ting on some easing of interest 
rates: it is difficult to know 
whether the improvement ex¬ 
pected in the discount market’s 
profits has by now been dis¬ 
counted. The yield on the 
FT-Actuaries discount houses 
index is 5.25%, better than that 
on bank shares and very much 
better than that on the whole 
financial group index, which is 
dragged down mainly by the in¬ 
surance companies. 

The outlook for investors r, 
affected by the prices and in¬ 
comes freeze, which has held 
down dividends. So Union 
Discount (12 > 'Vi), Alexanders 
(i 2 \‘\,) and National (io'V,) all 
had to have their 1966 dividends 
unchanged from the preceding 
year, although Union's and 
Alexanders^* reported profits 
rose while the National’s fell. 

These published results arc 
only a very poor guide. Union 
Discount’s: net profits lor 1966 
rose to £95 1,000 from £671,000 
the year before, and Alexanders’ 
from £259,000 to £413,000, but 
the results arc not comparable 
because of adjustments in tax 
provisions during the past tran¬ 
sitional year. National Dis¬ 
count’s profit fell to £639,000 in 
1966 from £702,000 in 1965, 
apparently a truer reflection of 
last year’s results because taxa¬ 
tion provisions do not cloud the 
issue. National Discount “ B ” 
shares arc now at 41s 9d, Alexan¬ 
ders Discount 47s. and Union 
Discount 47.-. yd. All arc ex- 
dividend, and all near their high 
points for 1966/67. 


Inter-city 

On to Moscow 

How to Profit fro n Politics 
might well be the mlc o! a book 
of sick jokes 1 01 busmssmen. 
Sin rounded in blue and stuck on 
the back window of a car it 
might raise a derisory cheer. But 
it can also be something to keep 
an eye on. Take Europe at the 
moment: one possibility is that 
Britain might join the Common 
Market and one hard fact is that 
the Russians are pushing the 
accelerator down on consumer 
goods production. So what do 
you do? Buy a manufacturing 
unit in one of the Six, which has 
contracts to supply Russia. 

This is what Inter-city Invest¬ 
ment has just done. Anyone 
else in the race to produce the 
slickest move of the year had 
better get hig thinking cap on. 
Inter-city has a number of manu¬ 
facturing subsidiaries in this 
country, rtiamlv in the textile 
field. It mak^s children’s and 


school clothine. of all kinds, and 
has a special line in quilted pro¬ 
duct', : anoraks, quilted house¬ 
coats, eiderdowns, camping 
equipment of All kinds. 

The company it proposes to 
acquire is Belgian. It makes a 
more conventional full range of 
clothing—rainwear and suede 
and leather coats, for instance. 
Its turnover is about £1 million 
(Inter-city’s textile turnover is 
about the same), and about half 
of this goes to Russia under con¬ 
tract. With the Belgian busi¬ 
ness, to be known as LiKaco, 
comes Mr Mirkus Baumgartcn. 
who built it Lip. So Inter-city 
gets management ds well. 

Bel ore the shares were sus¬ 
pended at the company's own 
request Inlcr-city’s price stood 
only at 4s 4ld, with a vivid of 
7.3 m and price-earnings ratio of 
10.3. Small people in textiles 
can find the going very hard in 
the present conditions. But its 
results for the nine months to 
September 30th were good 
(though the building mitemls 
division is still making n loss); 
ii has already subsidiaries in 
Elia, which is a bull point; 
and ihc latest developments will 
add immensely to its flexibility. 


Sraflex 

Silver lining? 

This week’s estimated pi of its for 
the whole of 1966 from Stallex 
International, at £405,000 against 
the previous year's £306,000, 
show that in the second hali->ear, 
noimallv the better one for 
Sraflex, gtowth was sevcrclv cur¬ 
tailed by economic conditions, 
even though more than half of 
the company's home production 
goes abioid. Indeed, piolits weie 
little hi'ilicr than twelve months 
be r oie and down fuvn the fir *4 
half-year. I a't October’s interim 
figures had been an agreeable 
surprise foi the market, with pre- 
iix profits up from £127000 in 
the fin si six months of 1965 10 
£2if*, 003 -. And since then, as the 
graph shows, the shares have 
zipped ahead. 

Staflcx hds a leading position in 
fusible interlinings—the canvas 
or cotton lining cloths that can be 
stuck, rather than sewn, to the 
material of garments, primarily 
men’s wear. These give easier 
tailoring and improved appear¬ 
ance. And since the autumn it 
has been selling its “ FFF ” or 
fully-fused front range of pro¬ 
ducts, the result of ten years* 
development, giving further im¬ 
proved appearance, handle and 
diy-deaning properties. When 
this range was'publicly launched 
500,000 jackets had already been 
made with the new materials, 


mostly representing captured 
business for Staflcx. The new 
line is still selling well at home 
and abroad and should tfkSktf a 
useful contribution U> profits this 
year, and help to offset the effects 
of the squeeze. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the company will 
he able 10 keep up -ts dynamic 
pace of growth. Further ahead, 
the new range of linings is sure to 
at a :ct more serious competition 
than at present exists, but Staflcx 
will not lightly lose its lead. Nor 
had it better, if shareholders arc 
to keep their profits. For at 
2is. 6d. the shares yield only 
3 - 4 " •» though rhis would appar¬ 
ently be higher hut for the freeze, 
and are priced at 14 V times carn- 


Women stockbrokers 

The last frontier 

It is difficult to take the ques¬ 
tion of women stockbrokers en¬ 
tirely seriously. They have them 
in the provinces, and of course it 
is to be hoped that the Council of 
the London Exchange will get the 
members* approval to amend the 
Exchange’s constitutions. The 
amendment would establish a 
class of members who would not 
be allowed on the floor of the 
house—at the moment there is 
no rule against women members, 
and it has been the fear of them 
actually on the floor of the House 
that has prevented their entry 
in the past. The members of 
the Stock Exchange are by 
and large such an Edwardian 
body of anti-feminists that the 
mind boggles at what they 
imagine would happen if women 
did venture on to the floor. One 
suspects that members are em¬ 
barrassed at the idei of women 
hearing their bad schoolboy jokes 
('-hut up, chaps, matron’s com¬ 
ing), and worried about the cost 
of separate lavatories for women 
— always thought to be a major 
rer-nn why the entry of women 
into the House of I.oids was de- 
la ved for so long. But the Lords 
gave way \ears ago, as has the 



Mis River<-Bulkeley 


Jim 1966 ~ 100 



ings. This kind of rating is fine 
as long as the group lives up to 
its reputation. 


racing fraternity, a more select 
band than the brokers and 
jobbers of London assembled in 
general meeting. 

Only one lady is involved on 
this occasion, Miss Muriel 
Bailey, of James Flower, and as 
she sensibly says, her firm has 
dealers who go on the floor of the 
house, so a restricted membership 
has no real disadvantages. It is 
a pity that Mrs Rivers-Bulkelcy 
is not applying; she created a ripe 
li/z five years ago when she ap¬ 
plied, all properly sponsored by 
the son of a member of the Stock 
Exchange Council. Two splendid 
excuses were produced why her 
membership was not acceptable. 
First that as she was Austrian by 
birth she ought to have been 
naturalised—instead of becoming 
British by marriage as she did. 
Second that her husband was an 
underwriting partner at Lloyds; 
so his whole fortune was legally 
at risk—and so was hers, morally, 
if not legally, thus apparently dis- 
qualifying her. But now is a good 
time for the mover ; broking is 
at present allegedly so profitless 
that clerks who ask for a raise are 
threatened witli profit-sharing 
partnerships instead. Clearly 
women will have to be allowed 
on the Exchange sometime ; let 
us hope it is sooner rather than 
later. 



Afus M. Bailey 
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Barclays Bank 

Mr. John Thomson’s Address 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 1967 will be held at the Head 
Office, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3 on the 15th February 1967 



1966 

1965 

Capital issued. 

£70,254,313 

£70.254.313 

Reserve Fund. 

£48,000,000 

£44.500,000 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts. 

. ... £2,348,323,817 

£2,305,459,583 

Investments. 

£291,065,744 

£286.877,101 

Advances . 

. £1,129,909,616 

£1,126,140,602 

Net Profit. 

£13,558,163 

£13,591,506 


The following is the address bv 1 lie- Qniirrun. 
Mr John Thomson, which has been circulaicd 
to the Stockholders: 

The City’s wider problems, successes and 
failures will no longer await Chairmen's State¬ 
ments and are now promptly conveyed to the 
outside world by highly qualified journalists and 
commentators, ably assisted by the Ranking In¬ 
formation Service. I will, therefore, agiin 
confine myself to writing someihing ol the recent 
progress of your Bank and. with less certainty, 
of future prospects. Bankers pre still regarded 
as oysters but it is a mistake to think that we 
like secrecy for its own sake, and that this lies 
behind our resistance to compulsory disclosure 
of profits and reserves. There is, of course, a 
strong case for Stockholders knowing the value 
of their business and whether their rewards are 
adequate. The current market value of our 
non-quoted fixed assets is, however, anybody’s 
guess, and a professional valuation would not 
necessarily make for more accurate conjecture. 
Return on estimated net wordi may be con¬ 
sidered by some to be inadequate but competi¬ 
tion puts a limit on higher charges, while it is 
at least debatable whether disclosure would 
encourage hazardous new enterprise. It might 
indeed have the reverse effect. No responsible 
person predicts that disaster would inevitably 
follow, disclosure, but the majority of the mem- 
ben of tfee Jenkins Committee were, I believe, 
justiffed'io considering that the substantial risks 
outweighed any advantages. The revelation of 
sharp fluctuations in our fortunes, even though 
ironed but by quoting rolling averages, could 
damage sterling at a critical moment. On the 
domestic front, apart from injury to our own 
business, a temporarily tfttftprra^sed customer 
could be identified and puUe&dtawn by a sudden 
largfjgpevtsion for doubtful ofMfc That such. 
a r ejjfe: w ould be neither scientific nor logical 
wouQRfK poor consolation in the event. These 
are injttgdly only a few ipma in a welter of 
argutipgr%ither way. 


IML HOARD AM) L.J SLUAL MANACfcAUM 

Tin. Birdays Group depends on people and it 
is rif.'ht ro begin my story with persona! matters. 
We have suffered recently a gnevous loss in the 
death ol Lord Knollys. He be van his business 
caiccr in our Pall Mall oflLc and continued his 
dunes itl 1 Bar.lays Rmk D.C.O. and then as 
a Local Director ol Barclays Bink Limited at 
Windsor. It was a great gain to us when he 
subsequently returned to the Group as a member 
of our Board in 1947 . since when he has given 
us most valuable service. Sadly too wc have 
to recount the death ot Sir Hugh Watson, 
Deputy Governor of The British Linen Bank 
and Chairman of its Court of Directors. We 
have highly valued l\is wise guidance, and are 
fortunate indeed that he has been succeeded by 
Lord Clydesmuir. 

T do not think that any of us, including Sir 
Ronald Thornton, had ever contemplated that 
he, whose life work had been with Barclays, 
would leave us to go and work for another con¬ 
cern however elevated. It was with the greatest 
pride, as well as with the deepest regret, that we 
received his resignation as from February 28 th 
last for him to take up his duties as the first 
Director of the Bank of F.ngland to be enlisted 
from one of the w Big Five.” It is quite impos¬ 
sible to over-estimate the value of Sir Ronald's 
forty-seven years given to this Bank or the 
regard with which he is held by every member 
of the Barclays Group with whom he has served. 
Mr H. E. Darvill was appointed a Director and 
elected a Vice-Chairman on March 10 th to 
succeed Sir Ronald. He has a wide, practical 
banking experience, and he is now Chairman of 
Barclays Export Finance Company Limited. He 
is also a Director of the United Dominions 
Trust aqd a member of the Executive Committee 
fif. the Banking Information' Service. We have 
throe other new Directors: Mr R. Q. Gurney, 
Mr H. U. A. Lambert and Mr T. H. Beyan. 
They are all three also executive Local Directors, 


and Mr Revan lus been appointed Chairman of 
our Fuieign Branches Local Board, which is the 
headquarters of the new international organisa¬ 
tion of Buclays Bank Limited. Mr D. E. Wilder 
has taken ovei Mr Darvill's position as oui 
senior General Manager, and he is currently 
Chairman of the Chief Executive Officers' Com¬ 
mittee of the Committee of London Clearing 
Bankers We also welcome to die post of 
General Manager Mr D M. Taylor, who ha,> 
had a practical banking uucer including branch 
management. 

Outside our own affairs and in the export field 
I should just mention that Sir Thomas Bland 
and' Mr F. Seebohm have added to their 
numerous other commitments; Sir Thomas as 
Chairman of the Financial Advisory Panel on 
Exports with Mr Seebohm joining the Export 
Guarantees Advisory Council, and becoming its 
Deputy Chairman. 

ST AH ORGANISATION 

Our staff activities would fill many books. I 
would like to congratulate Miss M. G. Winn, 
who became our third woman Branch Manager 
on taking over Bushey Branch. Our new Ted- 
dington Training Centre opened in August 1966 , 
and this coincided with the twenty-first anni¬ 
versary of the opening of the Wimbledon School, 
which will continue to»run a full programme of 
staff courses. Half of our new Assistant Mana¬ 
gers arc in their early 30 *s and by that stage they 
will have attended at least three central 
courses. On our computer staff we have 
seventy specialists including systems analysts 
and programmers, and, although the auto¬ 
mation of smaller branches remains an un¬ 
solved problem, by 19>0 we hope to have over 
half the Bank's business computerised, and well 
before then to be offering a lot of new services 
to our customers. The expansion of our book¬ 
keeping by telecommunication may result in a 
new twist to our policy of decentralisation. We 
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may find it more efficient to process an increas¬ 
ing amount of the work in Central London, 
which is die focal point of our telecommunica¬ 
tions network, while deploying more and more 
of our staff into the country. 

PROFITS AND GROWTH 

As is well known the pattern of our profit 
and loss account has been reshaped ; whereas 
Corporation Tax claims less of our profit than 
Income and Profits taxation, we now have to 
provide for the gross amount of the dividend 
instead of the net amount as previously. As 
Stockholders will remember. In 1965 we were 
able exceptionally to retain the income tax de¬ 
ducted from dividends. In that year we had 
some of the benefit of a lower tax bill together 
with increased resources and higher interest 
rates, and our net profit showed a large jump 
after steadier increases in 1963 and 1964. This 
last year there was an almost identical average 
of Rank Rate and practically no change in our 
net profit. Although there was some growth in 
business, the squeeze restricted our earning 
capacity. We also had to meet the bills for 
higher staff costs (including Selective Employ¬ 
ment Tax) and the launching of the Barclaycard. 

In 1966, despite credit stringency and despite, 
or because of, increased sophistication in how to 
deploy money, the average of our monthly de¬ 
posit totals has increased from £2,125 million 
to £2,241 million and for the first time our con¬ 
solidated balance sheet total topped the £4,000 
million mark. In Barclays Bank Limited alone 
our current accounts rose in number by 150,000 
to over 3 million and our deposit accounts by 
170,000 to over 1^ million. Our own experience 
in dealing with this growth does not bring us 
into agreement with those who say that there are 
too many branches and too many people working 
in them. 

In some areas wc are still short of staff. We 
are not, however, short of advice. Against a 
standard of perfection we are, of course, in¬ 
efficient and realise that improvement cannot be 
achieved merely by spending more millions of 
pounds on ironmongery. To aid our own -.killed 
staff we are employing three separate outside 
agencies, each a specialist in its own field, to 
help us to measure and rationalise our work. It 
docs not take much imagination to appreciate 
the difficulty of work measurement in such areas 
as the correspondence and securities departments 
of a large branch with a wide range of private 
customers, many of whom are assailed by more 
and more bits of paper which they cannot under¬ 
stand. These problems equally exist in Head 
Office ; indeed, the Chairman’s desk will not 
escape investigation. Our present research pro¬ 
gramme may take us three years of detailed work 
but we shall not have to wait that time for the 
first benefits in higher productivity. 

Investors know only too well that some com¬ 
panies which have done well in the past do not 
always maintain their momentum, and in some 
sectors the most progressive companies may not 
be the most immediately profitable because of 
their expenditure on research and new projects. 
We have justly claimed that between 1953 and 
the present standstill we have a good record of 
distribution to Stockholders. Wc none the less 
have to choose how much capital and current 
earnings should be diverted to new developments 
with their vista of future rewards and all the 
attendant risks pf not guessing right. Two of 
our ventures in which I have complete faith are 
Barclays Bank of California, the joint enterprise 
with Barclays Bank D.C.O. who own three- 
quarters of the capital, and the Barclaycard, 
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which is based on the BankAmericard pro¬ 
gramme of our good friends the Bank of 
America, the largest bank in the world. 
Barclays Bank of California already has more 
than 3,000 accounts, and in addition to its 
establishment in San Francisco has now a branch 
in Los Angeles. In some countries, incidentally, 
bank branches or agencies spring up almost over¬ 
night like mushrooms, and are sometimes as 
quickly removed as no longer serving a useful 
purpose, but ar the time of going to press the 
number of offices open in the Group is 4,341, 
of which 2,772 are in the United Kingdom. 

THE BARCLAYCARD 

The introduction of the Barclaycard was a 
contentious action regarded by some as provoca¬ 
tive. The hackneyed expression “ cashless 
society ” is obviously an exaggeration, but we 
thought that however unpropitious the time we 
ought to delay no longer in making a move and 
it is, of course, a long-term measure. We have 
no desire to abolish the cheque, which will hold 
a major place in our lives for some time to come. 
Wc do feel, however, that for certain purposes 
it is a somewhat cumbersome instrument and we 
have become increasingly aware that, with the 
banking habit still only partially developed, 
already almost 1,000 million cheques go through 
the clearing systems of the United Kingdom in 
a year and that the total is rising steeply. In 
addition, more than £3,000 million in cash is 
now in circulation. In varying degrees this 
cash has to be humped about from place to 
place with an unnecessary claim on physical re¬ 
sources and risk to life and limb. Furthermore 
retailers’ credit accounts represent costly book 
entries and unnecessary working capital; bills, 
bad debts, letters and reminders often heavily 
outweigh any discount payable on a credit card. 
If it proves nothing else, the fact that we have 
1.1 million cardholders and more than 35,000 
outlets accepting the card testifies to the skill 
and energy of our Managers and their staffs. 
The turnover has risen progressively in each 
month since the scheme was launched. The 
whole concept is based on the fact that, despite 
disquieting crime records, in themselves one 
reason for an improved payment system, there 
still exists a vast majority of responsible indi¬ 
viduals, and early experience reveals that over 
95 per cent of card-users pay within twenty-five 
days of the account date. Widespread fraud was 
predicted, but it has proved to be less than 1 per 
cent of turnover. Our “ crime squad " of ex-police 
officers have been efficient, and as a by-product 
have helped to track down offenders who 
might well have robbed us and others elsewhere. 
To achieve its maximum potentiality the Barclay¬ 
card will require an extension of responsible 
consumer credit, and we see no insuperable 
obstacles in the way once present credit restric¬ 
tions are lifted. Meanwhile our next job will 
be to widen the scope of the system ; for 
example, a pilot scheme for company cards for 
use by executives has been introduced. 

We are pressing on with other methods of 
modernising debt settlement including an im¬ 
proved and cheaper form of credit transfer, and 
also.what is known as “direct debiting.” This 
means that where repeated transactions take 
place between the safne parties, for example, 
merchant and retailer, the debtor authorises the 
creditor to recover direct the amount due via 
their banking accounts. In the relatively few 
cases of queries and discrepancies, these can be 
argued about and settled in the next account, but 
an immense amount of work can be thus climint- 
ated. In devising new methods we have also 
been concentrating on streamlining the existing 


day to day flow of business, with a special attack 
on the frustration caused by queues at sonic 
of our counters. We are most grateful to cus¬ 
tomers who have co-operated in a successful 
experiment at certain branches for checking 
assorted in-payments away from the counter. 
This has cut the average customer-service time, 
and the scheme is now being extended to a wider 
range of branches. 

BARCLAYS EXPORT FINANCE COMPANY 

Another comparatively young child is Barclays 
Expon Finance Company Limited, bora m July 
1964. It has admittedly made heavy claims on 
the expertise of some of our most highly skilled 
staff engaged in our international business, but 
it has abundantly proved its worth. It has been 
able to write off part of its formation expenses 
and to yield a small dividend. Apart from that 
it has produced a valuable service, not only to 
many of our established exporting customers but 
also to new introductions from such bodies as 
the British National Export Council, the Board 
of Trade, the Expon Credits Guarantee Depart* 
ment, Chambers of Commerce and Trade Asso¬ 
ciations. Its future depends largely upon its 
ability to devise new simplified methods to help 
exporters. The complexities of entering the 
expon market are frequently a greater deterrent 
than any doubts of profitability. Barclays Export 
Finance Company helps the newcomer to take 
the plunge and counts this a success as satisfy¬ 
ing as the increase in turnover of established 
exporters. 

TAXATION 

A less satisfactory feature in our recent history 
has been the imposition of Selective Employment 
Tax, of which the most frequent descriptions 
seem to have been such as “ crazy ” and “ half- 
baked.” The fact that it is now a stale subject 
and we are growing accustomed to it makes it 
no less hurtful. For our pan we must welcome 
any system of taxation which is an incentive 
towards the more efficient use of labour. Our 
objections have been based on our dislike of the 
method of selection, if selection there must be. 
Such services as ours, which are hard put to it 
to obtain labour, are mulcted in our case to the 
tune of some £1.5 million per annum. On the 
other hand some employers, whose costs and 
profits are not greatly affected one way or an¬ 
other by clerical salaries, are actively encouraged 
by subsidies to hoard scarce labour. One also 
wonders how much thought was given to the 
elderly employees of the small man in the 
country who cannot afford the tax. Redeploy¬ 
ment of such labour is not practicable. 

The most common banking topic of the year 
has been the squeeze. Quantitative squeezes 
measured against an arbitrary datum line can 
be unfair and are undesirable. They are a clog 
on competition. As squeezes come and go, cus¬ 
tomers are more likely to see them coming so 
that anticipatory action aggravates the disease 
which the squeeze is designed to cure. Our 
Management at all levels has had a difficult and 
uncongenial task, and it is due to their judgment 
and our customers* understanding that we have 
not had more casualties. 

The change to Corporation Tax, which has 
altered the pattern of company taxation through¬ 
out the year, has made comparison with earlier 
years most complicated. It is, therefore, difficult 
accurately to measure the contrary pulls of slack¬ 
ening demand in one direction and payments 
for Schedule F and Selective Employment Tax 
in the other. What we have observed is the 
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perhaps obvious fact that with high interest 
rates and tight money even those in a position 
to pay have put a high value on their money, 
keeping their creditors waiting and cutting down 
on their stocks. As usual in such times it is the 
small concerns which suffer most, and there is 
re-gfouping into larger units where possible. 
Similar trends are discernible elsewhere in 
Europe. 

THE POST OFFICE GIRO 

Another squeeze looms ahead if the Post 
Office Giro diverts enough money from the 
Clearing Banks to reduce materially their 
capacity to lend. One answer could be to take 
the Giro on at its own game, and in a sense we 
did that years ago using the less appealing., but 
perhaps more expressive, name of Credit Trans¬ 
fers. We could now centralise our Bank Giro 
and if we did we should match the Post Office 
in the speed with which money gets to the 
creditor’s Giro account But it would not be 
in the account where he wants the money most, 
the one at the branch which carries the over¬ 
draft And this is one of the reasons why we 
think speed is not the only thing to be thought 
•bout. We must look at our service in the 
round. Some say that the Post Office Giro will 
be cheaper but we have over 1,900,000 personal 
current accounts with credit balances at any 
one time, and over half of them pay no commis¬ 
sion at ail. Of those that do pay, charges 
amount on average to less than £3 a year. There 
are also over 300,000 personal accounts which 
arc overdrawn each month and wc do not get 
many grumbles there either. Tf wc did we 
should not be increasing the number of current 
and deposit accounts so quickly. We still think 
that what the customer wants is a full service 
in one place from people he knows, and if we 
can provide that we shall not have much to 
fear from the Post Office. So we shall go on 
trying to improve our existing services and wo 
shall bring in new ones as we see a need which 
we might fill. If rates were to fall substantially 
one would guess that the Government would 
have to pay the Post Office M over the odds” 
for Giro money to make both ends meet, or else 
raise the cost to the public above their published 
tariff. One assumes there will be no hidden 
subsidies and that the Giro will be required to 
stand on its own and not the taxpayers' feet. 

T11E NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE 

Farmers take up about £100 million of our 
advances quite apart from the indirect support 
provided by lendings to ancillary trades. For 
stock farmers in particular since last autumn 
times have been hard and extremely worrying, 
especially where they have had neither room nor 
food to enable them to hold on to their stock 
for better markets. There have been a variety 
of reasons for the drastic fall in prices and we 
have had to be patient in certain cases, but 
extended credit is no substitute for profitable 
business. Some early improvement is a matter 
of urgency. It Is doubtful whether any import¬ 
saving industry can match the post-war per¬ 
formance of British agriculture. Nature pre¬ 
cludes it from being efficient if it has constantly 
CO change direction and it is vital to have a stable 
policy. However, recent margins between costs 
andgwices have been inadequate to generate 
en^pSn capital for modernisation. If invest¬ 
ment money is to be found to keep farming 
methods up to date then there must be market 
opportunities to provide a reasonable return— 
as winplmy other business. 


BANK sLCURITY 

Last year I referred to our concern over the 
increase in the number, and ruthlcssness, of day¬ 
light robberies committed on bank premises. 
This problem has been tackled with some suc¬ 
cess but we are fully seized of our duty to con¬ 
tinue to do everything in our power to assist the 
police in the prevention and detection of raids 
on our branches which involve serious risk to 
customers, staff and the public. The manage¬ 
ment, advised by our security officers, has con¬ 
sidered numerous methods of frustrating these 
raids, several of which have been introduced, 
including the installation of toughened glass 
screens in a large number of our vulnerable 
branches. We have also paid out substantial 
sums in rewards, to show our gratitude to those 
public-spirited people who have given warning 
or assistance before, during and after raids on 
our premises, and to encourage members of the 
public to come forward with information which 
may help the police in bringing these dangerous 
criminals to justice. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 

It has not been an easy year for the Bank— 
perhaps there never has been one. The interests 
of the three interdependent components of our 
enterprise, customers, staff and Stockholders, 
have all been subject to severe restrictions. As 
always we are most grateful to our hard working 
staff for their skill, loyalty and enthusiasm, not 
least in the specialist departments such as 
Income Tax and Trustee. It is not perhaps 
realised how heavy is the burden on the pro¬ 
fessional community of a spate of hastily pre¬ 
pared legislation. It involves great strain and 
dissatisfaction in not being able to give to cus¬ 
tomers proper replies to their legitimate ques¬ 


tions because no one can in turn give the answer 
from on high down to the Bank. 

There has been plenty of general gloom in 
1966 , including talk of devaluation with a tend¬ 
ency to shrug off the blame on to our true 
friends, the overseas bankers. In fact it may 
have been a good year in that wc faced the fact 
that we must somehow find a means of remain¬ 
ing solvent without incurring the intolerable 
misery and demoralisation of a slump and 
unemployment. It is a mistake, however, to 
talk as though we were brought to our senses 
by bankruptcy. Despite the endless speculation 
about the pound sterling the fact remains that 
the value of the United Kingdom’s private direct 
and portfolio investment abroad is around £10 
billion, a figure which represents a third of the 
national income, and many times our published 
external reserves. If this be penury then it is 
a state of affairs in which many other countries 
would like to share. But a Balance Sheet sur¬ 
plus is not the only ingredient of creditworthiness 
and 1967 must bring proof of our ability to 
show up a favourable profit and loss result, even 
ihough it may not be possible or necessary to 
do so every year. 

Barclays Bank is well set to make its con*- 
tribution not only by large invisible earnings 
through its international network, but also 
because our branch management teams, by their 
judgment of propositions and people, exert an 
important influence on the productivity of our 
nation's industry. For instance’ our loans to 
engineering have risen by 44 per cent since 
March 1965 , whereas the total of our advances 
has shown comparatively little alteration. This 
illustrates how the pattern has been reshaped 
to conform with the country's needs and how 
valuable a role we can play in getting the 
economy moving again. 


BACAL 

NINTH SUCCESSIVE RECORD YEAR 

The ninth Annual General Meeting of BUILDING & CONTRACTING ASSOCIATES 

LIMITED was held in Manchester on January 12, 1967. The following are extracts from 

the Review of the Chairman and Managing Director Mr E. C. Adkins: 

PROFITS: Our profits before Tax are again record figures for the Company at 

£555,000 against £501,000 last year. 

ESTATE DEVELOPMENT: Stocks of land at present represent some 700 acres of land 
which are adequate for the foreseeable future. 

CONTRACT WORK: Over the last six months we have secured contracts to build over 
1,000 houses for local authorities. Our contract order book has now some 
£ 4 m. worth of work on hand. 

GROWTH: A new building unit has been established in the North West to further the 

aim of giving the group a national coverage. 

PROSPECTS: I can estimate that profits before tax for the six months to January 31, 1967 
will be similar to those for the first half of last year and I remain confident 
of the continuing growth and expansion of our Company in the future. 


Years ended July 31st 


1964 

1965 

/* 

1966 

Share Capital _ «« 

Reserves m 


£ 

467,083 

654,384 

533,854 

733,937 

1,011,405 

837,292 

Total Capital and Reserves M 

MB 

1,121,467 

1,317,791 

1,848,697 

Profits, before Taxation — 

M« M* 

446,934 

500,751 

554,789 

Taxation _ 

Dividends ... ... 

Retained Earnings ^ _ 

~ ~ 

270,954 

87,077 

$8,903 

185,041 

102,904 

212,806 

212,575 

129,270 

212,944 

Dividend Rate 


18.7% 

20 % 

20 % 


A copy of the Report and Accounts may he had on request to The Secretary, Building 61 
Contracting Associates Limited, Roberts House , Manchester Road , Altrincham , Cheshire. 
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The annual general meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited will be held on 
Thursday, February 9, 1967, in Manchester 
The following are extracts from the Chair¬ 
man’s Statement: 

IN NOVEMBER, Mr Leslie Fletcher, the 
General Manager of the Bank, was appointed 
to the Board of Directors. Mr Fletcher will 
continue as Chief Executive Officer of the Bank. 


BALANCE SHEET 

Deposits throughout 1906 have, on average, 
been a little higher than in 1965 but towards 
the end of the vear the giowth in deposit* has 
been halted, loom the accounts >011 ,v 1 ]! see 
that the figure ot £161.861 038 is £5.451,951 
lower than m December. 1965. We expect to 
sec renewed giowth in our resouiecs upon a 
return to moic normal conditions 

Advances at £83,222.313 arcjs2.164.828 higher 
than a year ago. Throughout the ycai the 
ceiling of 105 per cent of the mid March 1965 
figure lias been rigorously maintained with no 
relaxation to accommodate either the growing 
total of medium term credit for expoits or the 
requirements of industry lor the newly imposed 
Selective Employment Tax. 1 he wishes of the 
authorities have been met only with consider¬ 
able difficulty, and we are grateful to our 
customers tor their understanding and co- 
opeiation. Our liquid resources at the end of 
the year amounted to £49,418,835. 30 I per cent 
of our deposits. Special Deposits amount to 
£3,100,000. 

Our holding of British Government Securi¬ 
ties stood at the end of the year at £17.990.351, 
£3,675,421 lower than last year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 

Our net profit, after making the usual 
provisions which include contributions to Staff 
Pensions and Widows' and Orphans’ f unds and 
appropriations to Contingencies Account is 
£1.525,972, an increase of £34,610 on the year. 
On this occasion we have consolidated in our 
pioflt and Loss Account the profits of our two 
Subsidiary Companies in lersey, Williams 
Deacon’s Investment and Finance Limited, 
which w'as incorporated in July, and Williams 
Deacon's Bank Executor and Trustee Company 
(Channel Islands) Limited. This has again 
been a year of transition in the basis of assess¬ 
ment to taxation from income tax and profits 
tax to corporation tax, the full effect of which 
will not be felt until next year. 

With the balance brought forward of 
£301,664 there is a total of £1,827,636 to be 
dealt with. After transferring £500,000 to 
Reserve Fund and having paid an interim divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent we propose to pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent to equal la_st year’s 
distribution oi 20 per cent and to carry forward 
£327,636. After The transfer the Reserve Fund 
will equal the paid-up Capital of the Bank 
at £5,000,000. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 

Annual Report and Statement 
of the Chairman 
Mr. Kenneth G. Holden 


BRANCH EXPANSION 

During the year new Branches have been 
opened at Exeter, Jesmond (Newcastle-upOn- 
Tyne), Manchester Meat Market and St. Brelade 
(Jersey), and a second Branch has been opened 
at Ellesmere Port. 

In addition Branches of the Bank will shortly 
be opened at Chichester, Guernsey and North¬ 
ampton, while our representation in Preston 
will be further increased by the opening of 
Branches at Moor Lane and Pcnwortham. 

We have also continued our policy of re¬ 
furbishing existing Branches. 

NEW SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 

In July Williams Deacon’s Investment and 
finance Limited was registered in Jersey. This 
Company was formed to lake deposits and 
conduct business which doc*» not come within 
the notmal range of clearing bank activities, 
and in particular to meet the special needs of 
the island of Jersey. 

BANKERS CARDS 

A service designed to increase the accept¬ 
ability of cheques has been made available to 
our customeis through out joining w'ith the two 
other hanks in the Three Banks Gioup, a con¬ 
sortium of hanks in the issue of Bankers Cards. 

THE ECONOMY 

Considerable interest has centred round the 
monthly figures of the Clearing Bank advances 
as a pressure gauge of the economy. The 
normal result at a credit squeeze is the creation 
of some slack in the economy which ideally 
can be taken up in increasing exports or in 
additional capital investment. The recent 
decision of the Government to increase export 
bonuses and investment grants evidences the 
desire to guide the economy along these lines, 
but fui ther expansion becomes increasingly 
difficult to attain. Too often exports arc seen 
in a vacuum ; our exports are always another 
country’s imports, attended by the same finan¬ 
cial implications as our own and in many cases 
just as unwelcome, and it is, thcrcfoie, unlikely 
that our increasing amount of unused capacity 
can be utilised m this way. The alternative 
of increasing capital investment is being viewed 
cautiously by industry. 

PRICES AND INCOMES 
POLICY 

The economic regulators, which in previous 
times of pressure on sterling have been operated 
through monetary measures and taxation, were 
in July extended to a fieezc on puces and 
incomes for six months, to be followed by a 
further period of severe restraint. Such a broad 
strategic plan inevitably involves condderahle 
anomalies and inequalities. Nevertheless, the 
policy is proving effective. A period of stable 
prices could do much to establish that, overall, 
extra pay for extra production is the only wage 
increase worth having. Inflation is insidious 
not only in its effect on the economy but also 
in its creation of a mentality that sees everything 


in terms of depreciated monetary values. Aft 
least an assault is being made on that con¬ 
ception. 

PRICES AND INCOMES 
BOARD 

The reference of Bank Charges to the Prices 
and Incomes Board was a matter in which we 
co operated in the production of the consider¬ 
able amount of information which the Board 
required. The result of the enquiry, which it 
is not possible to anticipate, is awaited with 
inteie--t. What was initiated as an enquiry into 
banking charges on a narrow front has de¬ 
veloped into the examination of banking in all 
its aspects. The Prices and Incomes Board 
was therefore wise to put back for some months 
the publication of its report in order that it 
might make the most thorough investigation. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

Obviously the coming year will bring 
renewed pjobJems. The pattern of our economy 
is changing rapidly. There are already signs 
dial although the internal economy should 
continue to be held oq a tight rein, externally 
the fall in interest rates in the United States 
and on the Continent will allow some relaxa¬ 
tion in our own present very high rates par¬ 
ticularly as the influence of bank rate has been 
further lessened by the operation of the Prices 
and Incomes Board and the fiscal measures 
which the Government has recently introduced. 
The key to our problem is confidence. There 
is still no lack of opportunities, either at home 
or abroad, but those opportunities can only be 
taken when Government, industry, and trade 
unions realise that fundamentally their separate 
interests arc one ; all lie in the same direction— 
healthy, dynamic industry. 


WILLIAMS 

DEACON’S 

BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 

MOSLEY STREET • MANCHESTER 

PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 

20, BIRCHIN LANE E.C.3. 



A MEMBER 

OF THE THREE BANKS GROUP 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
GLYN, MILLS & CO, 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 

SIR JULIAN PODE FORECASTS HARD TIMES AHEAD FOR STEEL 


The Annual General Meeting of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited, will be held in the 
Council Chamber of the Confederation of British 
Industry, at 21 Tothill Street, London, SWt, 
on Monday, February 13, 1967, at 12 noon. 

The following is the circulated statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Julian Pode, FCA, FC1S. 

Shortly your Company is likely to pass into 
public ownership and therefore this is possibly 
the last Annual General Meeting of shareholders. 
There are some 43,000 ordinary shareholders 
and 13,000 debenture stock holders on our 
Registers. As nothing that I can do or say 
will alter the fact that the major part of the 
steel industry will soon be included amongst 
the nationalised industries, I do not propose to 
make any further comments, although the views 
of your Board have not changed. It now be¬ 
comes the duty of your Board, staff and work 
people to support to the full the Organising 
Committee for National Steel Corporation and 
later the National Steel Corporation itself when 
set up. 

Under the terms of the Iron and Steel Bill, 
the compensation payable to the Company's 
share and stockholders on the vesting date will 
be such an amount of Government stock as, in 
the opinion of the Treasury, is of a value equal 
on the date of the issue to the following— 

£1 Ordinary Shares—25s 3d. per share. 

54 per cent First Debenture Stock 

1980/85—£83 13s. lid. per £100 Srock. 

51 per cent Second Debenture Stock 

1964/87—£83 10s. 2d. per £100 Stock. 

TRADING RESULTS 

The trading surplus before depreciation for the 
year was £17.6 million, compared with £21.1 
million in the previous year. 

The reduction reflects increased competition 
at home and particularly in the Company's 
export markets. A turnover of £29.4 million 
was achieved in the latter markets but prices 
continued at an extremely low level. In addi¬ 
tion to increases in raw material and other costs, 
exceptional costs were incurred on running in 
new plant and the results have also suffered 
from serious breakdowns of important items of 
plant. 

DIVIDEND 

The maximum dividend for the year permitted 
under the Iron and Steel Bill is 2s. per share 
(10 per cent). An interim dividend of 1$. per 
share was paid on March 31, 1966, and a final 
dividend of Is. per share is recommended for 
approval at the Annual General Meeting. This 
dividend, to the extent of £1,020,549, is to be 
paid out of Revenue Reserves available for the 
purpose. Revenue Reserves of £38,706,298 will 
remain thereafter. 

SELLING PRICES 

The maximum home trade selling prices for 
the Company's products are fixed by the Iron 
and Steel Board. As from April 1, 1966, a 
general increase in such prices was granted. 
However, the sheet manufacturing companies 
havr todt Charged their customer* the prices 
which^|MB*n and Steel Board have stated ** are 
fair tO^pWfccers and consumers alike." 


It appears to me to be extremely unfortunate 
that the health of the industry should be under¬ 
mined by ill-considered price reductions at a 
time when money is required for capital 
expenditure to keep the iron and steel plant 
abreast of modern developments. 

QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 

It Is our constant aim to ensure that all those 
working in the Company realise the importance 
of improving the quality and consistency of the 
Company’s products, having regard particularly 
to the precise purpose for which each order is 
intended. Frequently joint investigations are 
carried out with customers* technical staffs to our 
mutual benefit. 

The various developments referred to else¬ 
where in this Statement will ensure that the 
Company keeps in the forefront of the latest im¬ 
provements in quality and technical specification 
of flat rolled steel products needed to meet the 
requirements of customers throughout the world. 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT 

Special attention is being given to the develop¬ 
ment of new outlets for the Company’s products. 
It is planned to supply double cold reduced tin¬ 
plate. A licence has been obtained from the 
Toyo Kohan Company of Japan for the produc¬ 
tion of tin-free steel, known as “ Hi-top.” We 
arc also making considerable progress in the 
design of steel frame buildings of very light con¬ 
struction, particularly in the field of schools and 
similar public buildings. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND LABOUR RELATIONS 

During the year the total number of employees 
was reduced by approximately 1,000. This was 
achieved mainly by the retirement of operatives 
aged 65 and over and by the redeployment of 
craft mates to (ill vacancies arising from such 
retirements and other causes. 

Negotiations are continuing with the Unions 
to increase labour productivity by improved 
working practices. 

The Company is doing everything possible to 
stimulate alternative local employment for those 
who will become redundant in the years ahead 
and has sponsored studies by location consultants 
with a view to attracting other industries to the 
South Wales area. 

SAFETY 

Continued progress Is being made in all 
Divisions on accident prevention, which is 
accepted as the direct responsibility of line 
management. 

RESEARCH 

Dr B. G. Baldwin was appointed Research 
Controller in January, 1966. 

During the year the new Research Centre 
at Port Talbot was officially opened by Sir 
Charles Goodeve. We now have excellent re¬ 
search facilities in all Divisions of the Company 
and, in addition, a number of joint projects with 
Universities andbther outside organisations have 
been arranged. 

A particularly promising recent development 
Is the patenting of an invention by our Engineer¬ 
ing Research Department, pf a, fuel oil/oxygen 


gun for use .in a basic oxygen furnace. Licences 
for the use of this equipment have already been 
granted to steel producers in the USA and the 
United Kingdom. 

NEW HARBOUR 

The future of the Port Talbot area as a 
major industrial centre will be ensured by the 
construction of the new deep, water harbour 
referred to in my Statement 'last year. The 
harbour will be capable of dealing with ore ships 
of a larger capacity than any now in existence. 
Construction work on this project started In 
November, 1966. 

NEW PLANT DEVELOPMENTS 

Early in 1966 your Board approved a develop¬ 
ment scheme, estimated to cost approximately 
£39 million, and this was confirmed by the Iron 
and Steel Board. The main feature of the 
scheme is the installation of two basic oxygen 
furnaces capable of an annual production of just 
over 3 million tons of steel. The new process 
will yield considerable improvements in cost and 
quality. 

The scheme also includes a mill of a new type 
for the production of very thin tinplate by a 
double cold reduction process. In the Blast 
Furnace Department equipment is included for 
better burden preparation and various improve¬ 
ments are to be provided in the Sheet Finishing 
Departments. 

These developments are due for completion 
by 1969. 

RATLS PAYABLE TO THE LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 

The rating burden of heavy industry, and par¬ 
ticularly of the steel industry, continues to con¬ 
stitute a serious threat to our competitive posi¬ 
tion. This can perhaps be best appreciated when 
I tell you that we employ approximately 16,000 
people at Port Talbot and have a rateable value 
of £2j million per annum, i.e., £170 per head. 
Taking England and Wales as a whole, the rate¬ 
able value of industry is £311 million. That, 
divided over the 8 million people employed by 
industry, gives a figure of £40 per head, or less 
than a quarter of what we are called upon to pay. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation are con¬ 
stantly impressing upon HM Government the 
necessity of placing the iron and steel trade in 
an equitable position vis-ft-vis other industries, I 
can only hope that this will shortly bear fruit. 

The effect of local rates on the harbour 
developments was even more extreme, but here 
the Minister has appreciated the position, and 
we have had an assurance that the rating law as 
applied to harbours will be arranged on a more 
logical basis. Without tSis assurance, we might 
well have lost in local taxation most of the benefit 
accruing from the harbour, as the rate burden 
on the harbour might well have approached £1 
million per annum. 


MANAGEMENT 

Mr R. F. Perry, who was General Manager 
of the Newport Division, retired during the year 
after more than 50 years in the industry. His 
loyal and devoted service to the Company at 
Orb Works, Newport, has earned for him the 
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good wishes oi his colleagues for a long and 
happy retirement. 

Mr Perry was succeeded as General Manager 
by Mr J. L. M. Be van in April, 1966. 

In its drive to meet growing competition the 
Sales Organisation of the Company has been re¬ 
organised and a new Sales Division has been 
established. 

DIRK lOKMfc 

It was with very great regret that your Board 
accepted the resignation of Sir Kenneth Peacock 
m November, 1966, owing to continued ill- 
health. We arc very sorry to lose the benefit 
of his wise counsel in our deliberations. I know 
you would wish me to express your appreciation 
of the services which Sir Kenneth has rendered 
to the Company, not only since his appointment 
as a Director in February, 1957, but also during 
the previous yeirs and, in particular, his support 
and advice when ihe Company was fanned in 
1947. 

Mr R. W. Evans, Technical Director, who has 
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been with the Company Aince its inception, is to 
retire at the end of December. Mr Evans entered 
the industry in 1924 at Dowlais and has been 
recognised as one of the leading steel makers 
m the country. He played a big part 111 plan¬ 
ning the design and layout of the Melting Shop 
at Abbey Works and was appointed to the Board 
tn 1959. We wish him long life and happiness 
>n his retirement. 

Three new Directors have been appointed 
during the year. 

We are fortunate 10 be able to report that 
Lord McFadzean, Chairman ot British Insulated 
Callender's Cables Limited, joined the Board in 
June. 

Mr R. P. Tovey. who was appointed Chief 
Accountant on the formation ol the Company 
>n 1947, was appointed to the Board m April 
in addition to his position of Secretary which be 
lus held since I9o2. 

Mr C. E. H. Morris, General Manager of rhe 
lion and Steel Division, joined the Board in 


December. He has been with the {Company 
#ince 1949. 

KNURL PH ON I* l C IS 

As the year 1966 draws to a dose, prospects 
for 1967 arc not at all bright though the demand 
lor tinplate is reasonably good. In general there 
is a surplus of steel making facilities on a world 
basis and, nearer home, there is a substantial 
surplus in Europe. Thfs situation has brought 
about intense competition, which has affected 
nearly all branches of the steel industry induci¬ 
ng sheets. 

In the United Kingdom the situation lids been 
further affected by the economic measures which 
1LYI Government has found it necessary to in¬ 
troduce. It is hoped that the increased grants 
in respect of capital expenditure will stimulate 
die demand for capital goods, but it appears that 
only a return of confidence to rhe business com¬ 
munity will increase the demand for steel signi¬ 
ficantly. For steel, T fear, there may be hard 
1 mc*s ahead. 


| SERCK LIMITED 

I "Control, Conditioning and Transport of Fluids" 


I 


1 

i 

I 

1 


1 

1 


Salient points from the Statement by Mr S F Boimnn. the Chs/iman. 
c/tcuialed to shareholders with the Annual Statement of Accounts. 


* 

* 


-* 

* 

-* 


Piofits rose to L'2 05 millions, the first time that the landmaik of 

f 2 millions in a year has been passed 

The break-down of Group Turnover for the penod is - 

2A% to the Pelioleum, Chemical and Gas Industries 

20% to the Manufactures of Diesel Engines including those 

used in the Tiuction, Power. Generation and Marine Industries 

19% to Other Heavy Industries including Steel, Electrical and 

Building 

9% to the Motor Vehicle Manufacturing Industry 

18% to the Motor Vehicle Service and Repair Trades 

10% to Various other Manufacturing Industries 

Since the year end Jamesbury Seick Limited has become a 

wholly owned subsidiary. Faith Bumper Services has been 

acquired as an extension of the services provided by Seick 

Radiator Services Limited. 

Current overall demand foi our products and services is being 
maintained at a high level. The coming year s trading should 
not prove unsatisfactory. 

Dividends, a final 9% is pioposed. to follow a 5% Interim. 


Summary of Results 


Profit beforo Tax 
Taxation 
Profit after Tax 
Dividend 
Total Wet Assets 


1966 

£2.063.000 
968.000 
1.095.000 
714.000 (Gross) 
12.600.000 


1965 

£1.784.000 
677.000 
1.107.000 
420.000 (Net) 
12.290,000 


Heat Transfer Equipment. Non-Ferrous and Stainless Steel 
Tubing. Filtration and Air Purification Equipment. Distill¬ 
ation Plant, Stop Valves, Control Valves. Electronic Super¬ 
visory Control Systems, Hydraulic Power Systems and 
Components. Process. Control Instruments, PudipSJ Auto¬ 
motive Radiator and Bumper Service and Number Plptes. 


I JOHN HOLT 

1 

! A Company (Liverpool)! finite*) 

1 

1 Salient points from A Ir. .Min A. Holt’s circulated statement:— 

: in m\ siatcmem last u.ir i said: "given freedom from political inter- 

I fciviii c both at bon ic . ini ova seas we sail expect a steady and profitable 

c pcinsjon of our trade,*' This year wc have enjoyed no such freedom 
cither at home or nvctscas 1 it is (herelore hardly surprising that our 
' profits ha\e suffered. 

. t >uT*ea« Trade (West Africa) This sector of our business has inev ifahly 

! Ken ..llcctcd by the political disturbances that have occurred during 

| the last twelv c months. Wc have endeavoured to moke full and realistic 

I pro> ision against any resulting losses either realised or anticipated, 
j I lowe Trade Grierson (>ldham A Adams has pro\ed a \aluahic addition 
<0 the pnilii-enmmg poicniial of our Wine Division und this has been 
I further increased by oiganisational changes. The Export Division has 
continued »o expand and a ncv. Company has been formed in partner- 
-lup unli Mill Samuel to provide finonee for British exporters. 

The l uturc We do noi regard flic year's results os satisfactory. Wc have 
alicady embarked upon a managerial and structural reorganisation that 
will ensure a voting and vigorous management team, ami a critical re¬ 
assessment of the return on capital from each of our activities. I myself 
I shall retire from rhe C hair after the Annual General Meeting and ihrcc 

I of niy colleagues on the Board have also decided to jctiic curly from 

! executive duty. 

; I he policy of redeploying the Company's assets whenever the oppor- 

I timity lias arLcn to do so profitably, has been pursued with success over 

1 the past few wars and as a result wc have now approximately 34% of 

| our assets committed to Ihe Wine and Spirit Trade in England and 

i France and overseas. We propose to intensify our cflorts in this direction. 

I Our existing methods of trade arc also subject to the closest scrutiny 

‘ with ihe object of ensuring the most effective use of our resources. 

1 1 nally, v. e hou 1 in hand a major review of expenses. 

! The policy which wc shall follow is clear. The team which will curry it 
1 out is a good one anil v bile it muy be some time before results become 

i apparent, I have no douhi that our Company can face the future yHfh 

! confidence. 

| On behalf of ihe Board and Shareholders 1 w ish <0 pay tribute to our 

siaff cm ry where and to their untiring efforts often in the face of advetse 
1 nvumsfdnccs. 

Dividend Recommended Tinal Dividend 6% 

| T otal Di\ idend for Year 17/. % 

I 

TR ADIM2 RFMJI.IS 

A i‘jr ended d M Aufcust 1965/6 
. w Afnea Trads iNigcn.-j .. .. £461,000 

‘ Motor- (main 1 ’- ^ Ah tea) .. . . _ £.15,000 

' £496,(881 

j Rjvri Tinnxport, Etc. .. ... .. 1104.0(H) 

ttmow A Spirits.£448.000 

\ . Ou.ci aco\ jues._£221,000 

I 

I' General investment income ._ £69488) 

1 £U38,000 

I ir.'.ncc and Group central . -. 

administration charges . .. .. £65 9,000. 

£6 79,000 


1964 < J 963/4 

£461.(881 f 155,(8)0 

___01\tHX> £113488) 

tV»-.otK) "T4H8,0Oti 

JU 11.1)00 .. I*. i'jQMOO 

fMLOOO- '£245,000 

£.146.000: . £348,(8X1 

£1,498.000 J7,062.POO 

£49,000 ,£39 .000 

£L.547iOOO A 1,101 t 00u 

£4 85", QOO £497,000 

It as9.0rg _ fflfa foo 
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THE CHARTER TRUST & AGENCY 

LIMITED 


The following is the review by Mr G. P. S. 
Macpherton, the chairman, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
November BO, 1966 : 

As predicted a year ago there has been a 
reduction in earnings for the year to November 
30, 1966. After allowing for the operation of 
transitional relief under the complicated regula¬ 
tions of Section 85 of the Finance Act 1965, 
earnings on the ordinary stock fell to 29.3 per 
cent, as compared with 30.7 per cent in the 
previous year. Your Board has recommended 
the same total dividend as was paid last year 
(25 per cent) which on our calculation represents 
a distribution of S7\ per cent (841 per cent last 
year). 

Gross Revenue shows that in spire of a num¬ 
ber of dividend reductions resulting from the 
worsening economic conditions there was an in¬ 
crease in franked income received from UK in¬ 
vestments. To a large extent this reflects the 
substantial redeployment of funds which took 
place during the year. On the basis of market 
valuation at November 30, 1966, there has been 
a reduction in the dollar element of our funds 
from 39.2 per cent to 35.9 per cent, while UK 
investments have been increased by 2 2 per cent 
to a total of 52.5 per cent and investments in 
Other Countries (which include some oil shares') 
have been increased by 1.5 per cent to a rota I 
of 4.5 per cent. There has also been a change 
in the constitution of our sterling investments, 
since there has been an increase in debenture 
and preference holdings (up 8.5 per cent to 11.9 
per cent). 

In view of the developments in the USA 
economy and stock maikeis the Board some 
months ago decided to make some sales of USA 
stocks and to repatriate the proceeds. As they 
did not consider the immediate prospects of the 
British economy attractive they decided to in¬ 
crease the holdings of UK preference stocks on 
the ground that they provided '‘franked” income 
and some protection of capital until an increase 
in equity investment again appeared advisable. 

Sales were made of equities in other markets 
also. In round figures there were during the 
year net realisations of equities amounting to 
Cl,000,000, which comprised £450,000 dollar 
stocks, £100,000 Australian and £50,000 Euro- 
pean, £50,000 Other Countries and £350,000 
British. Some £950,000 net was invested in 
sterling Preference stocks, and some £300,000 
sterling debentures were acquired, mainly con¬ 
vertible stocks received as the result of mergers. 

The long expansion in the USA seems to be 
levelling off; the rate of growth in Gross 
National Product has diminished, and with un¬ 
employment greatly reduced, labour costs have 
been rising and productivity decreasing, which 
bodes ill for profit margins Whilst it is diffi¬ 


cult to see how there can be a recession while 
defence expenditures are so high, we mu.q this 
year expect that income from AmerL.in holdings 
will increase at a rate lower than in recent years. 
Fin tlicr, we shall finally lose Double Taxation 
Relief except in respect of withholding tax. On 
the basis of dividends to be received on foreign 
securities at ['resent held, lhi> relief would 
amount only to some £17,000 in the current 
year agunst £ 111,000 shown as received last 
year. 

The short-term outlook for income from 
British investments is gloomier than since the 
war. The income arising fiom our larger Pre¬ 
ference shareholdings will only partially mitigate 
the inevitable reduction in income from our 
British equity holdings in ilie current year. In 
the present deflationary elimale some dividend 
casualties arc bound to occur, and the effects of 
the Government's dividend freeze U that ihev 
cannot be offset by any increases. 

BASIS I OR OPTIMISM 

As I said last year, perhaps the best basi-, for 
optimism in the longer term for the British in¬ 
vestor is tlie growing realisation of the inade¬ 
quacy of national performance. Optimism must, 
however, be deferred until it is clearer what 
arrangements can be mutually agreed after this 
present period of “ severe restraint " to match 
income with production, and to increase 
efficiency. If the Chaueolloi’s prediction of a 
substantial favourable balance of payments foe 
19o7 proves justified, the economy should resume 
growth before the year’s end ; however, the in¬ 
creasing proportion of the national resources 
being diverted to government expenditure gives 
rise to apprehension as to whether the investor 
will suffer further taxation to finance it. 

Our present estimates suggest that the 25 per 
cent dividend rate should be just covered by 
revenue in the current year, but in present con¬ 
ditions such estimates have to be treated with 
some reserve. The break up value of the ordinary 
stock (27s. per 5 s. unit at November 30, 1966), 
is now about the same as at November 30, 1963; 
then the dividend was 18.} per cent as compaud 
with the presently recommended 25 per cent—a 
u ide difference in dividend yield which indicates 
the significant change in the expectations of the 
average investor. 

Sir Rex Benson and Mr John Hansard are 
retiring from the Board. Sir Rex has had a 
long and valuable connexion with the group 
since he was Chairman of the English and 
Chicago Trust from 1938 when it was formed 
till it merged with this company in 1960, when 
lie became a Director. Mr Hansard has served 
on the Board since 1958. I record the thanks 
of their colleagues to them for their wise and 
experienced contribution to the work of the 
Board. 


Valuation of Investments at November 30 (inc. net current 

liabilities/assets) .. ... 

Net asset value pet 5s. unit of Ordinary Stock at November 30 
(idfc* 75 per cent of Investment Dollar Premium) 

Tout gray revenue ... . a.,- . 

£2,303,500 Ordinary Stock (gross) ... . 

Prm^M^ppentaye distribution .. . 




m 


1966 1965 

.£14,821,443 £16,619,296 

27s. Od. , 30* Hd. 

£915,072 £930*290 .■ 

25% . ,25% 

141—i7|. 14—841 


NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST 
LIMITED 

SIR DtNYS LOWSON 
ON AUSTRALIA’S GROWTH 
TRUST’S STRONG POSITION 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, in the 
course of his remarks at the eighty-fourth 
Annual General Meeting of the Nelson Financial 
Trust Limited on January 18th, at Estates 
House, Gresham Street, London, EC2, said: 

The gross revenue for the year # amounted to 
£177,640 against £234,774 for the previous 
year. This fall in revenue was largely due to 
lower earnings from our pastoral interests in 
Australia which were adversely affected both 
bv taxation, low prices for sugar aud by the 
worse drought for the last 30 to 40 years; I am 
happy to say however, that a material improve¬ 
ment has now been reported in the drought 
situation. 

The Directors are recommending the pay¬ 
ment of a final dividend of 9 per cent less tax, 
making 16 per cent for the year. If you appiovc 
the distribution, there will be £114,912 to carry 
forward. We estimate that there should be 
little material change in our income for the year 
ending October 31, 1967, and we anticipate 
being able to pay the same dividend, when we 
meet you again in 12 months time. In this 
lonneaion shareholders will rcmembci that we 
hate added no Lss than £80,848 to our cair\ 
loiuard during the last four years 1962 10 1965 

As at October 31sf last the market value ot 
our investments shewed an appreciation ol 
6 > 91 per cent ovci book value. Over the ye.u 
oni investments shewed a decline of 7 pel uni 
in value which compared wirli a fall of 15 per 
cent in the Financial Times Actuaries S 94 share 
index for the same period. The Geographical 
distribution today is 64.15 per cent in Great 
Britain, 14.18 per cent in the Commonwealth 
(excluding Canada) 20.72 per cent in the USA 
and Canada with 0.95 per cent elsewhere, whilst 
as regards classification, 14.48 per cent are m 
Bonds and Debenture Stocks, 4.61 pci cent m 
Preference and Preferred Oidinarv Stocks and 
Shaies and 80.91 per cent in Ordinaland 
Deferred Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

A UN l IIAI.IA 

Austialia’s financial year to June 30rh lu^t 
turned out much better than had been expected. 
Fears that the restrictions imposed on Capital 
Inflow from both the United Kingdom and the 
United States coupled with the severe drought 
conditions and the high level of imports would 
have an adverse effect on their international 
reserves did not materialise. In facr Capital 
inflow reached the record total ot $A.827 mil¬ 
lion compared with $A.57^ million in the pre¬ 
vious year. After taking into account net 
invisibles and official transactions etc., the net 
movement in international reserves was actually 
a small gain of $A.21 million compared widi the 
previous year's fall ot SA.318 million. On 
current account the oveiscas trade figures were 
assisted by a strong growth in non-rilral exports, 
particularly in minerals together with n gradual 
decline id the* import bill. r 

■ » . - j - * *t 

* ,w CtlfRRCNT YEAR' 

Figures for the first five months of Australia's 
current financial year show exports having risen 
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strongly from $A.1,098 million to $A.1,203 mil¬ 
lion, leaving a deficit of $A.47 million for the 
period compared with $A.203 million at the 
same stage last year. Furthermore in the second 
half of the year exports should be materially 
assisted by the substantial sales of wheat to 
countries in Asia. There is therefore the likeli¬ 
hood that Australia will finish the year with a 
trade surplus; and with capital inflow probably 
balancing the deficit on net invisibles the 
reserves are unlikely to fall below the figure of 
$A. 1,375 million a year earlier. 

GROWTH OF SECONDARY 
INDUSTRIES 

Over the past 10 years Australia's second¬ 
ary industries have developed at a rapid 
rare. In fact for the year 1965/66 basic 
materials exports including minerals rose by 
25 per cent from $A.387 million to $A.484 
million and now account for almost 18 per cent 
of the total, a trend which as I have previously 
pointed our may be expected to continue 
strongly in view of Australia's substantial mining 
development projects. Conversely wool exports 
accounted for 31.5 per cent of total exports last 
year against just over 50 per cem some ten years 
ago; thus emphasising the pattern of a reducing 
reliance on rural exports as basic material ex¬ 
ports, including minerals, together with manu¬ 
factured exports grow. 

The United Kingdom still remains Australia’s 
best customer taking 17.6 per cent of her exports 
with Japan close behind with 17.4 per cent and 
then the USA with 12.5 per ^nt. However 
whereas Australia had a deficit on trade account 
with the United Kingdom of $A.285 million, 
with Japan she had a favourable balance of 
$A.190 million due to the fact that 25.8 per cent 
of Australia’s imports came from Britain last 
year, whereas Japan only provided 9.6 per cent 
of the total. In view of Japan’s relative geo¬ 
graphical proximity this position could well 
change; so it is up to us to accept the challenge 
and ensure that Australia continues as our second 
best customer for exports. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was proposed by the Chairman, 
and seconded by Mr G. Montague Nelson, and 
carried unanimously as were the other formal 
resolutions. The proceedings closed with a 
warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Lowson, the Directors and Staff. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to : Financial Publicity Department , 


The Economist, 

25 St . James's Street , 
London , SWt . 


CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 

CONTINUED GROWTH QB BUSINESS 
THE LORD MACLAY ON GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS 
AND THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 

The one hundred and twenty-ninth Annual now fully automated. To keep abreast of the 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydesdale ever-increasing volume of vouchers, which is the 
Bank Limited will be held on February 1, 1967, corollary of the growth in business, additional 
at the Head Office, Sc. Vincent Place, Glasgow. computer equipment is on order for installation 

The following are extracts from the circu- during 1967. This will double the Centre*! 

lated statement of the Chairman, The Lord present capacity. 


Maclay, KBE : 

Our Deposits at 31st December last amounted 
to £233,842,000, a decrease of £3,447,000 as 
compared with the position twelve months ago. 
At that time, however, we had the benefit of 
substantial temporary balances on accounts 
which rotate amongst the Scottish Banks. 
Discounting that special feature and notwith¬ 
standing the difficult conditions of the past year, 
the trend of our Deposits has continued 
upwards. 

Acceptances, Irrevocable Credits and Engage¬ 
ments on account of Customers totalled 
£18,417,000 at the year’s end. The increase 
of £4,641,000 over the preceding year’s figure 
reflects the continued growth which has taken 
place in our foreign business. 

Advances to Customers at £105,632,000 are 
up on the year by £7,693,000. During the year 
we have experienced an increased demand for 
advances for the export trade and in other 
priority categories. Net profit for the year is 
£883,000, an increase of £190,000. Our income 
benefited from the rise in our lending, a 
fractionally higher average rate of interest and 
continued growth in the use of our ancillary 
services by customers. Expenditure also rose, 
however, by a fairly substantial amount. The 
Board recommend a Dividend of 8 per cent for 
the half-year ended 31st December last making 
a total of 16 per cent for the year (same). The 
balance of the Net Profit, amounting to 
£562,000, has been transferred to Reserve 
Fund. These figures give cause for considerable 
satisfaction reflecting as they do the continued 
growth of our business not only in monetary 
terms but also in terms of a steady increase in 
the number of our customers and in the use 
made of the wide range of facilities we provide. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

Service to the public is, of course, a matter 
of the utmost importance. I have said before, 
and repeat, that we need not fear competition 
provided it is on a fair and equitable basis, but 
it does mean that we have to ensure that our 
Staff is thoroughly and efficiently trained both 
in general banking procedures and In the many , 
specialist activities which we undertake. In'this 
connection, early last year wc added to our 
existing facilities for the training of dew 
entrants and younger men and women, a fully 
equipped Training Branch in Head Office. 

To maintain the highest standard of service - 
means, too, that we must keep under continuous 
review such matters as branch design and layout, » 
geographical representation and customer fadU*. 
ties. The past year witnessed developments.$n 
all these fields. Branch reconstruction to bring 
offices tip to the best of modern standards con¬ 
tinued apace. 

At Head Office the link up.of branches to the 
Computer Ce^uehas continued at an accelerated 
p act §tto> fet addition, the Chequ* Clearings are 


We introduced last year, in association with 
the Midland Bank, Belfast Banking Company 
and the Northern Bank, the Midland Bank 
Group £30 Cheque Card. This has proved to 
be a most acceptable innovation both to 
customers and to retailers. 

SCOTIISH ECONOMY 

Having commented on national economic con¬ 
ditions, the Chairman turned to the Scottish 
Economy and said: 

The dissipation of present uncertainties, 
which are finding reflection in a downturn is 
investment programmes, is of paramount 
importance to Scotland. Historically, the 
adverse effects of economic restrictions on the 
levels of industrial activity and employment have 
taken longer to appear in Scotland than in the 
rest of Great Britain. But they have bitten 
deeper and lasted longer. It remains to be seen 
whether the diversification of the industrial 
structure which has taken place in the 1960*8 
has gone far enough to mitigate the severity and 
the duration of the adverse effects of the current 
restrictions. There are good grounds for hoping 
that it may be so. The extent to which diversifi¬ 
cation has taken place must not be under-rated 
and even in the difficult conditions of last year 
there were a number of notable additions and 
expansions particularly in the field of electronics. 

Nevertheless, investment is still the key word 
for Scotland, and that from two aspects. On rhe 
one hand the production of capital goods is still 
an important element in industrial activity • and 
on the other hand a continuing high level of 
investment, especially in the shape of faster- 
growing and science baaed industries, is essential 
if the progress made in recent years is not to 
receive a sct-back. 

There is a consensus of opinion ro which I 
subscribe, that the highest priority must be given 
to encouraging investment in the private sector 
of the economy. In this connection the Govern¬ 
ment’s announcement last month of an IncrGtfe 
in investment grants is to be welcomed j it 
would be an advantage if the waiting period 
between approval of claim and payment could 
be shortened in the initial stages of <the scheme. 

For the future, the most that can be said, 

. bearing in mind aij the factor* involved, is that 
the Government’s economic policy does appear 
to be working towards the desired ends. How¬ 
ever, if steady and sustained growth .in tfie 
economy is at last to replace stop-go, jt may 
be that the country wifi have |o jlearn. to five 
with some forms of controls whjehtt present are 
viewed as no more than tembqwy eipedients. 
If this be so, the greatest 4 ^; miist be taken 
to ft& that they do not obffiite in a way which 
stifles private initiativ^^SJbJess enterprises can 
foresee reacts coaatt^tirate with the risks 
taken; then quite surely there will Be no excrciSe 
.of that lively initiative which is essential, to a 
healthy and expanding economy. 
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APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 185, 271 to 273 


Applications Engineers 

• the company, which is British and the leader in its field, manu¬ 
factures high quality industrial equipment. These new posts are 
the result of expansion - turnover has doubled in the last three 
years, and the rate of growth continues to increase and is planned 
to increase. 

• Tui ? Applications Engineers will be responsible to the Technical 
Director and eventually take responsibility for the conception, 
design and commercial negotiation of major contracts, and for 
the development of new applications. 

• WHAT is essential is a stimulating mind, not over-impressed by 
conventional approach, but keen to establish optimum operation 
by being able to recognise fundamentals to the exclusion of the 
irrelevant and superficial. 

• CANDIDATE should have a degree, preferably in chemical or 
mechanical engineering. Some experience both commercial and 
technical of the handling of particulate matter, is desirable. 

• ace preferably under . 10 . Salary up to £ 2,500 with excellent 
future prospects. 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be addressed 
toj. R. Clayton 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SI L FC I ION) til) 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WI 


INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 


for a large company in the consumer goods field, having internationa 
ramifications and a dominant share of its own markets. He will be required 
to make an important contribution to the work of a small team responsible 
for both planning and implementing a substantial programme of expansion 
in the U.K. and possibly in Europe. 

He will probably be a first-class economist with experience in the application 
of modern investment analysis techniques within a corporate planning or 
similar group. 

A realistic salary and fringe benefits go with the job, which is in*the London 
area. Financial help in removal can bo given. Applicants should be aged 
between 27 years and 35 years. 

All applications will be acknowledged, recorded and forwarded to our clients 
by this agency; if there is any company to whom you do not wish your 
application to be forwarded please advise by covering letter addressed to the 
Appointment Number Supervisor. Write giving full details of age, education, 
qualifications, career to date and present salary, to :— 

Appointment No. BRI/II2I, Austin Knight Limited, 

Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 

Knight way House, 20 Soho Square, London, W.l. 


The University of Leeds 

SCHOOL OP ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Applications are invited from candidates altii 
a pood Honours Degtee In Htnnmnlt-h and 
Accounting lor the post ol LECTURER or 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 
IN THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 
Saluiy on the scale £ 1,105- £ 1,340 lor un 
Assistant Leetuier or £ L .470- € 2.610 
(efficiency bai £2.270) fm a Lecturer 
Initial appointment at any point on the 
scale Applications (three inpius), stating 
Age, qualifications and e\pei|pnre, and naming 
throe referees, should reach The Reglstiar. 
Thu University. Leeds 2 (fiom whom further 
paiticulars may be obtained), not luler than 
February 8, 1967 


j The University of 
j Manchester 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

Applications are invited for u post nt the 
grade of SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER 
IN GOVERNMENT Candidates should have 
upeclnl Inleiests In the Held of Political 
BuhuUoui. Sainiv xamtes pei annum: 

Senior Lertimn . £ 2.320-C 3.418, Ledum. 
£i.47o-£2.GfO. initial salary and status 
ucctudmu to qualifications and experience 
Membership of E S 8 U Applications should 
be ipnt not Jntei than Febiuaiv 28. 11)07. to 
the ReKistrm, The University. Manchester 13 
fiom whom further particulars and furnu of 
application may be obtained on quoting 
reference E8 di. 


I University of Glasgow 

; Department of Accountancy 

1 Applications are InviLed for appointment ut 
1 October 1. 1807 or earlier If available, tu 

B »sts of Lecturer or Assistant Loi-tuiei In ihe 
cpuitineut of Accountancy Theie aie 
several vacancies and appointment ma> be 
made at elthpi grade, placing on the salary 
scale being dependent on qualification.* and 
previous expei lenre Subject specialisation 
may be in the field of manaueilal accounting, 
accounting tlieoiy, financial account inn, 
auditing thorny nr business flimnee 
Applicants qualified in acoouni mu and ut 
economics pie lequcsted to Indicate their 
Interests Rnnouis deuiee or piolession.il 
Qualifications at distinction level is a pieforrecl 
requirement but other qualifications 
accompanied by evidence of uipucitv fm work 
at this standard will bp ronsldcied. Salury 
scale: £1.470 to C2.030 per annum tm 
! I ectuieis £1 IDS to £1.340 pci annum for 
A-sistantj- r «..s u. 

Application-* (eight copies for the 
Lertuieshlp. three copies for the 
Asshtonrshlp) should be lodged, as early as 
i possible wtih the undersigned, fiom whom 
| Xurthoi particulars may be obtained 
! ROBT T HUTCHESON 

i Secretary of the Unlveisltv Court 


market 

research 

spec/affst 



MA5SEY-FERGUSON with to appoint a Market Research 
Specialist to the staff of then world-wide Export 
Organisation 

The vacancy demands an outstanding candidate with the 
ability to provide a sound economic intelligence service 
appropriate to the Company’s range of agricultural and 
industrial equipment. Candidates should be aged between 
25 and 35 and have 

• a comprehensive knowledge of existing market 
resoaren techniques ; 

• Not less than 4 years' progressive experience in market 
research, preferably in industry ; 

• a sound knowledge of statistical techniques ; 

• proved ability to collate and analyst data. 

The position offers an outstanding opportunity for early 
progression. A degree or equivalent professional qualifi¬ 
cation would be preferred, but men without such 
qualifications who have been carrying responsibility at a 
senior level for severs! years would be considered. 
Internationa! experience would be an added advantage, as 
the position involves a certain amount of overseas travel. 
The appointment carries an attractive salary, which wilt be 
Initially negotiated according to qualifications end exper¬ 
ience. The Company offers excellent conditions of service 
and generous assistance will be given with removal and 
bouse purchase expenses. 

Applications, which will be treated in the strictest - 
confidence, giving full personal details and current salary, 
should be addressed to t 

General Employ** Resourcing ] 
MA$EY-FEftGU$0M I 
Banner Lane, Coventry. 


Royal College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 

(PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD) 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT required ptunatllv 
fur woik in Geoginphy in the Department of 
Economics and Geography The person 
appointed should be competent to undeit&ke 
map woik The post would be appropriate 
for a young graduate or person with an 
equivalent qualification. 

Salary scale: £ 1.020—£l.435 (Bur) — 
£1.085 a vear 

Local Government flupemnnuat.on 
Application lot ms may be obtained fiom 
the rWretaiv. It oval College of Advanced 
Technology, Sullord 5 Lancs , and should he 
returned by Fcbiuaiy n. I9G7. quoting 
lelerencie number ECON/5/E 


Post Graduate 
Scholarships 

Applications for scholai ships are 
United fiom graduates In Vetennaiv 
Medicine. Agriculture, Economics 
Statistics, or other related subjects, 
who are prepared to undertake 
research into pome uspect of the 
pig Industry. 

The scholarships will be available 
ful two oi three jeura, sublcct to 
annual review, and the vulue will he 
JC6SHJ- £750 pel uuuuin. depending on 
qualification-,, age and experience. 
Piovlsion nmy be made for annual 
Increments and ful certain family 
allowances A c-untiibution will be 
made to cotupulsoiv fees and othei 
overhead expenses where apprupilate 

Further details and application 
foims me available from- 

The Scientific Secretary 
or 

The Economist, 

PIG INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY, 

PIDA House, 

Rldgmount Street, 

London. W C 1 


University of Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science 

Applications are Invited for a post of 
Lecturer from October 1, 1967. In the 
Department of Econometrics and Social 
Statistics. Preference will be given to 
applicant! who have a special Interest in 
statistical methodology or the theory of 

^’SaSory according to qualifications and 
e*pMrtencf within the scale £1.470 x £90— 
£3.010 X £B5 —£2.370; £2.360 X £90— 
£2.630 with F.8 8.U- 

Applications (three copies), naming three 
referees, should oe sent oy February 13. 1967, 
to the Assistant Registrar. Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science, the University 
of Birmingham. P.O. Box 363. Birmingham 18, 
from whom further particulars may oe 
obtained. 
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The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology 

Lecturer or Senior Lecturer in 

Management Sciences 


LECTURER O t SENIOR LECTURER In the 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 
fn>m Demons with apeclall&t knowledge of 
Accounting, Costing and Financial Control, 
The department Is an unerdlxclpllnery 
department coveiing a wide inline of subjects 
at both undei graduate and post-graduate 
levels It 1« responsible for an undergraduate 
course In Management Sciences and for the 
Management Sciences content of courses 
offering honours in combination with a 
number of established technologies, and with 
languages, and I his appointment will form 
an lmpoitant addition to the existing stuff 
oi twenty. 

A good University degree or professional 
equivalent with executive experience In 
lndustiy is essential, and preference will be 
given to candidates With A good knowledge 
of Computerisation and Operations Reseat rh 
Commencing salaty win be determined by 

J ualitlcaiiuns and experience within the 
ollovung scales. 

Senior Lecturer £2.7fl5-£3.310 per annum 
Lecturer E1.470-£2,B3U per annum 

Superannuation under the FS.S.U. scheme 
Conditions of appointment and fuim of 
application may be obtained from The 
Rndsliur, The University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology, 

Sarkvilk: Stieet, Manchester 1, to whom 
completed applications should be leturned hi 
F* binary 10, 1007. 


H.M. Treasury* Deputy 
Head of Information 
Division 

Applications are Invited foi -he post of 
Deputy Head of Hie Inlmmation Division of 
the riramrv Essential qualiflcuMons ate 
u bioad education (piefnablv to university 
deisiee M.indaidi, a good understanding of 
economic quest ions, sound experience on 
press and publicity malleis, and pioved 
willing Hnd editoilal ability Dulles cover 
contui t Hlrh press and public in providing 
factual information and developing a widei 
public understanding of all subjects handled 
by the Treasury. 


Initial salary £3.241 pa.; appointment 
tempoiary in the first Instance with p:aspects 
of establishment. Applications to the 
Manager (PE 1098), Ministry of Labour 
Professional and Executive Register. Atlantic 
House, Far ring don Stieet, London. fc.C 4, 
giving full particulars of age, experience and 
qualifications. 

Closing date February 3. 1®67. 


WALTHAM FOREST g0J'.0ltfb) j 

Waltham*Forest Technical 
College and School of Art 

Forest Road. Waltham *(o\r, B47. 

Applications are ihvlted Infthjl post Of 
ASSISTANT LbOTOHKR GRADE 8 In the 
Dfpai tment of Architecture aaST Building to 
teach Economics and elements of Civil Law 
to students preparing for the examinations 
of the Rl.CS., the C A 1.. and other 
professional bodies Applicants should hold 
an appropriate degree and/or a suitable 
professional qualification Teaching 
experience would be an advantage but It not 
esaentlul. 

The Grade B salary scale ll £953 to £1.(128 
plus Degree allowance where appropriate, 
plus London Allowance of £70. the starting 
point depending on relevant experience. 

The borough la within aksy access of 
Central London and bordered by Upping 
Forest. There la a scheme for 100 per cent 
raoitgage in approved cases ' 

Foi ms of application, which should be 
returned within 14 daws, may be obtained » 

from the Principal, lygelhei with further 1 

details. j 


The University LtWr^oof 
School of Business Management 

Director: Professor O. Hi Lawson 

plications AT* invited ter fWo pouts"'! 

M&tdss *" ,M: *' h001 Dt ' i 

high Academic I 
L'cjaitst interests in 


Applicants should have hi 
qualification!) *nd ftpocltlist 
at least one ol the followim 


corporate planning (including the use 
of quantltetlve techniques for financial 
model building); 


model building); 

Corporate strategy and attitudes m ' 
the analysis of risk and uncertainty in 
marketing, capital expenditure and 
financing denlxfons; 

Optimal atjategy In buBlnqu finance 
with ipeclal raterenoe to dividend 
policy. 

The salary is within the range of 
£1.000-£1.500 per annum according to’-/ 
age and experience. 

Applications, giving the names of:? ‘ 
three refantR, should be sent to the* 
Registrar, The University. Liverpool 3, * 
not later than February 4. ID«7. Please! 
quote Ref. RV/3B8 


L1VI RI'OOL CITY PLANNING 
DEl’AIM MINT 

Divisional Planning:. 

Officer (Policy and 
Research) 

Applications uie invited for the above 
post on a salary wlih.n Grade H 
( £2.700-£3.211 per unnuni lube 
increased bv appioxUiutrlv 7 pci cent 
funn Fcbiuaiv j, 1007). 1mm pci sons 
who must be A M.T.P.l. pielciublv with 
an additional qualitlcatlun or Umveudty 
Decree and have had extenshe planning 
exp«iienco. The post Is one of three 
posts immediately below that of Deputy 
City Planning Officer-the ofhei two btfng 
ui cliaige of the Development Control, 
and Urban Design und Redevelopment 
Divisions 

The Department's hoi k Is in lino 
with the Planning Advlsoiv Gioup's 
recommendations und the successful 
applicant will bo m charge of the Policy 
and Research Division which hHS an 
establishment of 29 piofesslonal staff and 
compiises Iho sections One bee lion is I 
responsible for lcseaicn studies leading 
to policy lecommcndatlutis ut all levels 
In the Dep.utment.s work Including 
(a) •focia-L-conomic aspects as they affect i 
plunnmg policies, (b) planning standards. 1 
(c) traffic planning, including planning > 
fur vehicular and podestilan movement and ' 
die co-ordmaiion ol various moans of 
Lamport The othei section is 
i«■ pon.nble lor (a) the preparation of 
pi .11101114 piiliritis and the continuous i 

i^mcw of rhe City's poliov u'an, (h) the 
preparation and review of <lintrlct plans, j 
(Cl rhe planning contiol of the C)tj’ c 
capital works programme. i 

The division is also responsible r<>r 
y.vlru spcGalRt advlrr To oilier sections | 

cd the DepHilinent and in m.iking a malor i 

lonuihutlon to thp Meiseyside Aiea Land I 
Use TianspoiLaLlun Sludy, 

The appointment Is Miperannuable and 
sublect to the Rtandlnsr Orders of rhe 
C!tv Coumdl CanwsinR dl c qila lilies I 

Casual car user allowance available. j 

Application loims, returnable bv i 

Feb 111 , 11 v 6 . 19(17. from F. J. C Amos. ; 

RSu.(Soc), Dip Arch . BP Dip. I 

ARIBA, AMTPI, Cllv Planning I 

Officer, Commerce House. 11-17 «Sh ’ 

Tnomas Stieet Liverpool i , 

thomab alkf.r, 

Town Olerk 


University of Glasgow and 
University College, Nairobi 

Senior lecturers, Lecturers and 

Assistant Lecturers required for Joint 
Ttesearch Project on Problems of 
Kenya’s Economic Development 

The University of Glasgow and University 
College. Naliobi. propose Joint]v to make a 
number uf appointments in connection with 
a piogiamme of research to be carried cut 
in the Institute for Development S r udjcs at 
University College. Nairobi. Application* 
are Invited (or Senior Lecturerships, 
Lecturerships and Assistansliips 
The salary scale for Senior Lecturers Is 
£2.520 to £ J.713 per annum; for Leftovers 
£ 1.470 to £2.030 per annum and for 
Assistants £1.108 fo £1.340 per annum. 

Applications are Invited irotn candidates 
Interested in the economic and administrative 


rom graduates In economics or a related 
discipline 

Applications (eight copies) should bo 
lodged, not later than February 7. 1967. 

With the undei signed, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the University Court-. 


Government 
Economic Service 


Economists are required to analyse and interpret economic trends, and to advise on 
the economic aspects of government policies. Many of the vacancies are in the 
Treasury and the Department of Economic Affairs; others are in the Ministries of 
Overseas Development, Transport, Power, Health, Housing and Local Government, 
Defence, and the Board of Trade. The variety of work available is such that economists 
interested in many closely defined fields will find they can put their specialised knowledge 
to good use. 


Senior Economic 
Adviser 

£3,585-£4,585 

Economic Adviser 

£2,335-£3,192 

Economic Assistant 
£996-£1,659 

Inner London salaries 
are quoted. 






Qualifications 
SENIOR ECONOMIC 
ADVISER 
Applicants must be 
economists of standing, 
academically qualified and 
with published work to 
their credit. 

ECONOMIC ADVISER 
Applicants must normally 
have a degree with 1st or 
2nd Class Honours, or a 
higher degree, in 
economics or a closely 
related subject, and 
experience as an 
economic adviser or in 
research or in teaching 
advanced economics. 

ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANTS 
Applicants must have, or 
obtain In 1967, a degree 
with 1st or 2nd Class 
Honours or a higher 
degree in economics or a 
closely related subject. 

Age: 

Senior Economic Advfser 
34 or over 
Economic Adviser28or over 
(26 or over for exceptionally 
well qualified candidates) 
Economic Assistant 20-29 


Starting salary and 
prospects: 

Starting pay may be above 
the minimum in all grades. 

An Economic Assistant 
can normally expect 
promotion at 28-30 to 
Economic Adviser. There 
are prospects of 
promotion to Senior 
Economic Adviser and to 
higher posts. 

Appointment may be to a 
permanent and pensionable 
post or on 5-year contract 
(F.S.S.IL) 


Closing date for 
Application: 

16th FEBRUARY 1967 

For application form and 
full details of the posts we 
offer, please write to: 

The Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 

23 Savile Row* London, 
W.J, quoting reference 
6587/67/8 
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STATISTICIAN 


Our Clients, who own a national warehousing and 
distribution system, are installing a UN1VAC 1050 
for real-time use. To make full use of its capabilities 
they are establishing a Planning Division to evaluate 
long-term projects, to study current operations and 
to implement changes. To join this team they are 
looking for a young Statistician with some experience 
who is aware of the contribution that statistical 
methods can make to business economics. Salary, 
depending on age and experience, will probably be 
not less than 

£l,SOO Plus 

a bonus, plus a non-contributory pension scheme, 
plus conditions of service appropriate to a company 
which is a leader in its held. 


IF YOU: 

1) Arc aged 25*28 ; 

2) are an Honours graduate with at least 
three years' experience of the application 
of statistical methods to industrial or 
commercial problems ; 

3) are prepared to work initially at Epsom 
and subsequently in Buckinghamshire; 

please telephone Mr. Lee at Epsom 26140 

or write briefly showing how you meet the 

requirements, quoting reference 23193A. 

Any information you give us will be treated 

as confidential. 

W. S. ATKINS & PARTNERS 

Plowing, Engineering A Management 
Consultants 

WOODCOTE GROVE. ASHLEY ROAD. 

EPSOM, SURREY 


The University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OP POLITICAL 8TUDIE8 

Applications are Invited (or appointment to 
TWO posts in the Department o( Political 
Studies. 

! (1) Senior Lecturer. 

J3) Lecturer or Aasistant Lecturer. 

(For one of these posts, an interest In the 
history of Political Thought wUl be an 
advantage.) 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer. £2.419* 
£3.310 per annum; Assistant Lecturer, 
£1.105-£1,340 per annum with F.S.S.U. 
benefits. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications (six 
copies) should be sent by February 3. 19<n 
W. D. CRAIO 
Resist rat 


University of Leicester 

Department of Economics 


Application* are invlfed foi a LECTURESHIP 
ru ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP m Hie 
Department of Economics 

Salmv according to quailHeat ions und 
ekpeilenrc on scale t1,470- £ ‘M>30 for 
I^rtuters and £1,106-£1.340 lor Assistant 
Lecturers. 

burlher pnrtlmlan trom the Raqlurar. to 
whom applications Humid be gent by 
Februaty 4th. 


University of York 

Department of Economies 

Applications are Invited Foi one post nf 
Lemuel in Economics limn October 1. I'»d7. 
Competence In the use of mathcmiuue in 
Lcoiiuimcf' would be a de.-uuble qualification. 
The appointment will be on the Lecturer 
scale (Jt 1,470- £2 (J30) uccuidlng to 
qualifications and e> patience 
Six cople* of applications (one only liotn 
oveneaa candidate*), naming thtee xefeiees. 
should be sent by .lanumv 31. l<i(57 t.n the 
Rem.'-trui. Unlvcisltj ol Yoik, lfc4linsu<»n 
York, troin whom fuirliei purtUukus muv be 
obutned 


MERSEYSIDE AND NORTH WALES ELECIRICItY NURD 

QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 

£ 1^95 - £1665 


MANWEB supplies electricity to more than a million consumers 
and has accounting offices at Liverpool, Chester and Wrexham. 
The Board is currently planning re-organisation of its administration 
based on a Head Office In Chester where advanced computer 
facilities will be available. 

YOUNG ACCOUNTANTS are needed to reinforce the existing 
team, who face interesting and challenging problems. 

IF YOU WANT TO JOIN the Chief Accountant’s staff and work 
in a stimulating part of the country, write very fully and freely 
to ua about yourself. If you are appointed, you will start at a 
salary within the above range, matching your experience and 
potential 

PLEASE WRITE TOi 

The Assistant Secretary (Personnel), 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board, 

Love Lane, f • ■ 

Patf Mail 
Liverpool 3. 


(W(S)A, 


I Educational Planning 

I The London School of 
1 Economics and Political 
I Science 

| The Unit for Economic and fUali5tk.il SUkIihm 
un Higher Education (directed by Piolo^oi 
C A Mom'I ) hiri a vacatlc.v loi u 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

to work on a study of the educational 
Implications, of institutional idiawrc with 
paitu ular reference to the development of 
the College* ol Advanced Technology. 
Applicants should be graduates In 
mathematics, unelni'crlnu. economics or 
itaIndies. The appumtmeut would commence 
as soon as possible and be for cue ye.u In 
the first Instance Stinting sokuies range 
fiom £Boo-£ 1,300. Applii ations should be 
sent bv Februury 3. 1907. to the Unit’s 
Rescaled Secretary. The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, landnn. W C 2, from whom application 
tuim* und turthei particulars maj be 
obtained 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Birmingham 
College of Commerce 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. GRADE A 
Marketing Research or Systems 
Theory. Applicants shoukl be 
Honours Graduates in a social science 
It is possible that the successful 
candidate would be permitted to 
register for a higher degree. 

Salary Scale- In accordance with 
the Burnham (Further Education) 

Scales: Assistant Lecturer Giade A. 

£ 730- SI 1.400 with additions tor 
qualifications and tiainliiK 

Application foi ins and furthei 

P atliculars obtainable Horn the 
rtncipal, Cltv ol Birmingham College 
of Comnrieice. Uostn Green. 

Bnuuni;hatii 4 

The if it. a Mcheme foi af-MMnnce 
with icmoval expenses 

J H. MORE TON, 
Clerk to the Goveinois, 


University of Khartoum 

Applications ore Invited lor three posts of 
(uj Senior Leetuior or (b) Lecturer In 
Department of Economics 
Sulary scales: (a) £6 2,400 x EH 100— 
£8.2 BOO pa., (b) £6 1.500 x £8 75— 

£8 1 800 x JlH 100- £S.2,300 pa fcntiy 

{ mint according to qualifications. Cost of 
Ivlng allowance appioximately £6 180 pa 
at piesent Outfit allowance £S 60. Farndv 
allowances wife. £Stto p.a ; Hist child. 

£8 00 pa . second and third child £S 30 
pa, eprh. (£6 1- Cl 0* fid) Passages tor 
appointee and family on appointment, 
teimmntlon and annual leave superannuation 
Silieme Appointment tor five years with 
possibility of irnewal. Partly furnished 
accommodation provided at rent of 10 pel cent, 
of basic salary. Low rute of .ncome lax 
Detailed applications (eight copies), naming 
three referees, by February 25. 10(17, to 
becretaiv Intel-University Council tor 
Higher Education Overseas, 31 Bedford Place, 
Lundon. WC1. from whom fuither 
paitlculars may be obtained. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 

(SYDNEY DIVISION) 

The Australian Institute of Management recognised nationally and 
internationally as Australia’s professional Management body was formed more 
than 20 years ago to advance scientific management and to raise the standard 
ui Manager*. 

The Sydney Division with a total attendance of over 6.300 executives at 
courses during 1965, on a per capita basis is probably the largest Management 
training institution outside the United States in the work) today. 

Due to its continued expansion, the Sydney Division will make the following 
appointment early m the New Year. 

FINANCE EXECUTIVE 

Thin new position has been created because of the tremendous growth of 
Financial Education which the Institute is undertaking. 

He will be expected to direct the entire Finance Programme which will have 
been prepared in close conjunction with the Finance Panel. This Panel consists of 
senior executives in this held and they will give the Executive maximum support. 

He will have the opportunity to maintain familiarity with developments in 
Australia and overseas in the general principles of finance, and financial training 
programmes. 

He will also liaise closely with other financial institutions and thus be in a 

C I Lion to offer a comprehensive information service to the members of the 
titute. * 

This position will be attractive to Any man In the financial field who has 
shown an interest in the rapid developments taking place in this managerial 
function and who is prepared to work dynamically in the dissemination of 
U|b information. 

A qualified man with commercial or industrial experience would be preferred. 
SALARY AND CONDITIONS. Because of the nature of this position, the 
selary is flexible end wW be negotiated in order to attract the right person. 
A figure of JA6.00(V may be taken as a guide. Staff superannuation benefits 
will apply after the normal qualifying period. 

APF1.IC ATIONS. Written applications with relevant details and 
qualifications, Rtofild be addressed to Mr. G. W. RcnwJck, Director. All 
^formation will be, treated In strictest confidence. 

AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
• (Sydney DivMoa), 

M.L.C* BwNnagi Victoria Cross, 

NORTH SYDNEY, N.S.W.. AUSTRALIA. 
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Economist 

(Statistician) 

The New Zealand Meat Producers Board, engaged in 
international operat 10 ns, invites applications tor chal¬ 
lenging: position of ECONOMIST STATISTICIAN in Its 
European Headquarters Office in London* 

Age 21-23. Honours degree in Economics essential. 
Previous business experience helpful. Working know¬ 
ledge of French necessary. Emphasis upon flexibility, 
analytic ability, ambition, statistical competence, 
diligence and enthusiasm. Good four figure salary. 
Annual reviews. Superannuation. Excellent career 
prospects, with administrative possibilities. Further 
experience Jn N.Z. after some Lime in London oilicc. 
European assignments. 

Apply in CONFIDENCE, stating age, details edu¬ 
cation, names of firms, positions held with dates and 
salaries. Reference E.M. 9240. Short-listed applicants 
can expoet acknowledgement within fourteen days of 
receipt of application. 

Dr. F. S. «lc Q. t.almt Clmirniun, 

F. S. CABOT & COMPANY LTD., 

37-41, Bedford Kom, London, W.L.l. 


The University of Leeds 

UJ.I'ARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Appllrutluns me invited limn suitably 
qualified candidates foi the post of Lecturer 
01 Assistant Lertuiet In rolltlrs lu tSe 
Department ot Social Studies. Applicants 
‘.Jmuld have a special knowledge 01 
cump'iiaLivc ifuvei nment mid llit* iibilliv lo 
teach Russian government and politics would 
be an nd\nnra>;e Saktsv nn the -rale 
A: 1,470- £2.6 III (ellicieiiev hut C.2.K70) lur n 
Lectuici or Cl H):i- C 1 ..140 fm an Assistant 
Lectuici. lum.il appointment at any point 
on I lie -('.lie AppUf .1 tluris (thiee copies), 
Stamm nae, «|U.ililn*at Inns and espei lenee. und 
mimln; tine.- idciee*. should tc.i<_ii The 
Rr;Nim. The Uu’vei'suy. I.«tvls 2 (Imm 
whom funhi-i pain, ui.iis may be ob'ulned). 
not loiei than Febiuaty 1J. Ii)u7 


Queen Mary College 

lUNJVKKSJTY OF LONDON) 

I Department oj Economics 

' A p plica linns me invited for Assistant 
Lecturers or Luctuieis in Economics 

[ Balmy stole: Assistant Lectu.er £1,106 \ 
£7ft £ 1,180 x C 80—JC 1.340: Lecture) 
£1.47(1 x £90— £ 2,010 x £ 85—C 2.180 x 
£"tl £2.1:70 (efficiency bm ) £2 300 x £'io 
— (L•{.«.«!. plus £60 London Allowance and 
FKSU participation. Initial snlaiy 
uccuidlnw in qualifications and expeilence 
Appllr nrfnb fmuia. obtainable fioni The 
Ke r j|stia i , (,'iir.t.n Mmy College Mile l'nd 
Ro.ul. Lundoii, 111. to be :ciurncd bv 
Fibiuuij 17. 1067. 


Statistician 

An c.VtMtlnv oppuitunHy is oifered by 
L Del i ol’j\ I.) ml ted lo nil fi v.'f.mi’y In 
then expanding inaikclintf ic-cuch 
dcpaitmunl based at Luiun. This 
d'-piutmt'nt is cii'ieeined with lull imijket 
suivcys in Us Held and Is also lespcmslble 
for sales forucfti-tlns of the company's 
pi od Uds 

The appointment Is pei marten t and 
ppiSiiinabh- uitii M’de scop- fm individual 
in)rmtivc The mi. cetslul applicant Is 

llkelv ro have hud nonie experience in 
‘he ileld nf fom-a&tln* and general 
datlslic.il airtivis unrl he a young 
(implied stflti'.t'.riBi) seeking an 
oppm tunltv tn put th-orv into pi ad lee. 
R-munc.-.'n n will be bused on 
■I i.iliti.uitmhs und experience 

Wiiie in .strictest ronildcnce 
fullest pulticulars Including pjvsrnt 
snlaiy to Mr. O B P Evan-: KlrrfioUx 
Limited, 173-155 Recent Stieet, London. 

W 1. 


For further announcements 
see pages 185 and 270 to 
272. 

University of Manitoba 

WINN1PEO. CANADA 

Applications are Invited from specialists in 
TRANSPORTATION EOONOMIG8 interested 
in participating In a newly ^abllsbed Centre 
for Research In Transportation. Appointments 
will be made In the Department of Economics. 
Duties include teaching and resemch. 

Salary 110.00Q and up. 

Applicants should write tn Dr. C L Barber. 
Dtpaitment of .Economics, Unliersltv of 
Manitoba. Winnipeg, Canada, enclosing a 
cUiriculum vitae ond should ask thiee 
releiees to send lcttcm of refnence on their 

■* behuiL - - 


, Queen Mary College 

I (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

j Department of Economics 

' Apphcut'nns ait ..... 

1 A.v isl.iiU Ltctuicr o, LetiU.-cf In Outeinmuni 
* iirnl Pell lien l .Science .Salary .‘cole- 
I A.’MsUhl Leetuier £1.106 x £75—til Bn 
j x £8(1- £1,340, Lertuier Cl.470 x£9(l 
! - f °.01f» v £ 8.7 - e 2 180 x £ oo € 2.270 

lelbeie/iey bar) C 2.3(a) x A. 90 C:i.6J0. plus 

£60 lofidou Allowance und P 9,3 U 
I par'll Ipaiion Initial ^nlmv acre.dm" lo 
! qualifications and expciJence Application 
I limns. obtainable fioin The RpiNnnr, t^ueen 
Mmy CoLIprp, Mile l-.od Ho ul. L-jhdun, 1 1, 
to be lyturned by Febiuaty 17. 1967 


University of Ghana 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited from canduluIes lor 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP^LEC rORESHIFS In • 
Economic Them y 

MaLhumaiicul Econoinlcb ! 

Applied Statistics 

Econometrics , 

Mnthemntics for Economists 
International Economics 
Candidates (or lectureships must have 
good post-grndoate qualifications In Economics 1 
and preferably previous teaching experience . 
In other adademlo institutions Candidates 
for Senior Lectureship must have, in addition, 
a consldeiable teaching expeitence and an : 

excellent tecord of publications. I 

Salary scales; 

Senior Lecturer, £2.350 * £00—£2.700 p.a., | 
Leclurei. £1,300 X £ fit)—£1.780 X £90 — 
£2.320; £2,400 per annum. (Non-laxuble 1 

inducement allowance of £240 per annum for : 
expatriates.) ! 

Appointments normally four or sJs yeais 
in the first instance but shorter periods or ; 
secondment will be considered. 

Further paitlculars and forms of appllcatipn ! 
should be obtained from the A.saistant I 

Registrar. Universities of Ohann Office, j 

15 Gordon Square, London. W C 1, or the 
Heglsuar. University of Ghana. P.O. Boi. 
I-egon. Accra, Ghana, with whom applies!.. 

(st\ copies) should be lodged not latei thui 
Fsluuaiy 17, HW3*.. - ^ 


Tlie University of Leeds 

DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE STUDIES 

Applications jure invited for the follow] 
posts in THE DEPARTMENT OF CB 
STUDIES: 

i POST OF LECTURER OR ASSISTANT 
IjFCTURER IN CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

Applicants should be native Kuoytt speakers 
and would be leqtmod to teuch Chinese 
language. Additional qualifications, e.g. 
ability to lecture on Chinese literature, 
lliKUisricH or InbiRutions would be an 

.Il'.Vllh'HKe. 

2. POST OF LECTURER OR ASSISTANT 
UCTUKIR IN CHINESK ECONOMICS. 

Ability to use Chinese teaearch materials Is 
cshcniuil The ^cccoatul cundJdftte will be 
ic.'-ponulble for supervision of undergraduate 
(.indents who ere working for a degree 
combining economics, the study of the 
Chlne&c language, and Chinese Institutions, 
and will also supervise postgraduate students. 

Salary on the scale £l,105-£ 1.340 for an 
AsflihUnt Lecturer or £I.470-£2J3Q 
iefficiency bar £2.270) for a Lecturer. 

ilnt on >he 


Initial appointment at any point < 


Rcale 


Applications (three copies), Stating age, 
quafiiicuilons and exporienoe, ana. naming 
three ideices, should reach The Registrar. 
The univoislty. Leeds 2 (fiom whom furihar 
niirticiilurs may be obtained), not later than 
Febi u.u > 20, !PtJ7 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

GERMANY, B So., 23. seeks challenging post 
ip Oermanv, Initially for one war. 

ReSty Bmt 2oi6 ProDMty knd J « rk#t Ro««i*vh. 

SdonOUIBT*, Ph D., 26 , married. VB. 
citlsen, two years' teaching experience in 
American college, seeks appointment to 
teaching poet with some opportunity lor 
research in the U.K Areas of special mat Ion: 

a icro- and macro-economics, money and 
inklnk. International trade and finance 
Available August. 10C7 Reply to Box 2087 


EDUCATION ft COURSES 



University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Agncit'iural 
EconomU si Agricultural Adjustment 
Unit 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES are required to 
woik on ihr u'M-uieh and teachm-t piogiummc 
how belnir developed in vlev; of the wide 
mnue ot leseirch ucilvniff* a vuiteiy of 
spec lull “i*' can be acconi'midaiod The basic 
loqulrcnuni is for u M»od dciupp. preferably 
In economics, egrlculluml economics or 
statifitich App'jlnlmcnt will normally be 
inud^* foi one vear in Hip Hist instuhce and 
will be lenew.tbk' loi up to thiee yeais 

Salaiy will he at an appropriate point, 
accoidlng to age. on the following scales; 

Junior Research A^uclflie, £700 X £80— 

C BUD x £56-£1)45, 

Resume!) Asioclute. £1.108 x £75 —£1,180 
X £80- £1,340; 

Senior Rexeatch Associate. £1.470 x £80— 
£2,010 x £85 -£2.180 x £0O--£2,37O (Bar) 

X £ 90—£ 2.830. 

Fmthur paiMctil.il . may be obtained iron) ; 
the Itegixuur. The University, Newcastle i 
upon Tyno 2. with whom applications (three ■ 
copies), together with the names and 1 

addicts ol three pethon* to whom reference I 
in a 1 he made should Up lodged not later than 
Pubm.nv 10 1?)67 Tlu* storting date for 
'.tux ussliil applicants will be as soon as } 

pcHMblu but not later than Octobei 1, 1067. 


... Homo 

tuition for Q.Q JJ, «*.G ” and •• a ’ 

fi* &2a£s2.- g 

iriaT Statinii 

L .. .. * 

, Oxford tKst. law 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of tlie Unlveisdv 
of London Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Law, Oofttlng. Banking, insurance. 

Marketing, Q C.E.. and many (non-exem ) 
courses In business Hubjeots including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' ooursp, 

Write toduy for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which Intelesled. to. 

Metropolitfln College 

(Dept QB/2). St Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. E.C.4, City 8874. (Founded 1010 ) 


__-jrea. Bhi . 

I. and other 
as me from 
Dept, p 17. 

) 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
POSTGRADUATE DIPLOMA is 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited for this 
one-year course starting in 
October, 1967, from candidates 
with industrial experience and 
from recent graduates. The com sc 
includes: Managerial Economics; 
Behavioural Sciences and Organ¬ 
isation Studies; Opciationul 
Research; Diagnosis and Problem- 
Solving; Field Project. Recog¬ 
nised hy the S.R.C. for Advance 
Course Studentship awards. 
Inquiries: 

The Admbolonfi Secretary, 
Department of Management 
Studies, 

The University, Leeds 2. 


BUSINESS; PERSONAL & TRAVEL 


coins and 5fFDA!£ l uiope’x largest i 
fip.Mi-i:, buy ruUPOti'UiK and diulce pieces 
f c.ifeiup ot riiirhh Coins Sltuwl.iid 26s., 
Uom-ixe 10.S 6d B A SKA BY LTD., Room 74, 
5 'i-tjs c,iL.it I’m Hand Rii*eel. London. W I ' 
LANsham 1677 I 


MANKIND 2000—1 he »e\v soi’lety axploiintr 
'hi* iof'irc. ipqiihcs modes! piphiim!' rcndal 
I ■j’idtm fm ifsenivh wmk Can anyone 
help ' Tol OI.44 , l-42ft1 


all priees, for exclusive sale nn ihu French 
nmrkpt Hove extensive and cxpcrieticpd 
.ah'* netwoik Wutp; Brio, ft Place deb 
Vlctnues, Farh lef France 


FARM HOLIDAYS 1967 Guide rovering 
" Bilt&ln’fe Best Farm At Country Guest. 
Houses ” Full Board from £8 per w-eek 
Send 4s 6d. FARM GULDES LTD*. 18 HIGH 
STREET, PAI8LF.Y 


YOUNG PARTIES Unique exciting holiday' J 
U.K and Euiope for under 30v with I 

Adventure. Variety and FUN. Sailing . . > 

Snoikclllng . . . Water Skl-inx • ■ • I’ony 
Tiekking . Oanoelng . . Caving . . . 
Ciuislmc . . . Dutch Barge Tour. Also 
separate programmes for TEENAGERS 13-14 
and 18-18 one groups. All details and 
illustrated brochure from POL. HOLIDAYS. 
Dept 60. Adventure House. ROSS-ON-WYE, 
Herefoidshlre. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 
KEY¬ 
RINGS 



We can offer you : 

Lever-action 
Diameter | to I inch 
Chains 

Triangular links 
(sold separately) 

From stock 

K SOCOMEX 

94, fne Lafayette Paris (l(P) 
Telephone ; 523-07-70 


)un j 



TAILOR-MADE COURSES 


in PROGRAMMED LEARNING 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Manufacture of Teaching Machines 

PRODUCT KNOWLEDGE LTD 


Argytt House 246 Regent St London W1 u 
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Our 

computer: 
your way 
ahead 

Maybe you don't need access to a computer right away. But you 
will. And you'll need to know about our service before you molt 
out and buy one. We come in at all stages. We've the powerful 
Atlas computer, we've the programming and applications 
people. Ready to work on your problems. Ask about these things 
now. The coupon brings full information. Or phono Euston 3421 
(the Services Manager). 


ho.v (ho Adat. Computing S.> 


I Company_ 

1 AJJ.owh 



University of London 
Atlas Computing Service 

44 Gordon Square, London WC1. EC 


WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 284-year old Mitsui Bank 

Tho first Mitsui. Exchange House was founded in 1683. 
From It has grown a vast complex of industries, Embracing 
every aspect of modem business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
In this great business group, It can be of special help to you 
Ifc your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts In foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern* fast, and conscientious. Youll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 




THB MITSUI BANK# LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: YURAKUCHO, TOKY®,- JAPW. .' I' 

v LONDON BRANCH: *. 

lie. W, Kins, Street, London, f .O, * 


Hit' 

[Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance* should 
be sent, npt to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E). 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 tines) 

fcopitsti tkt Itdtx tre mfltblt t|i)r Jrtl* Tkt Icwmi, 2k St. Janm*$t„SIII. 






You may be banished, even outside the sterling area. But 
that is no reason why you should be completely cut off from 
home; life at home has its civilized compensations. There are 
plays, the news, talks, concerts; it would be a pity, and so 
unnecessary, to miss them. Wherever you are, you can keep 
in touch—clear, crystal-clear, shortwave radio reception is 
yours with an Eddystone receiver. 

How much is this worth to you ? Is anything but the best 
good enough ? Get in touch with Eddystone, they make the 
finest shortwave broadcast and communication receivers* 
and are experts in making the world seem smaller. 

Comprehensive information from your Eddystone distrihtitor or 
from: Eddystone Radio Limited[ EMystone Works, Alvechurch 
Road , Birmingham 31. Telephone Priory 2231 Telex 33708 

A MARCONI COMPANY » YfVBfYi 



The 

Long-Term 
Credit Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 

|«$U9nce of Bank debentures 
Long-term Industrial financing 
& 

Plant and equipment export financing 
for Japanese firms 
Other general banking business 

the LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, in. 

. (Nippon Chokl Shln-yo Glnkn) 

f Heod Office 1 Otcmachi, Tokyo, Japan 
t J N*w York Rtpresantatlva Office 1 

yut/ 20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y, 10005 


TIMING OF 

COMMODITY TRANSACTIONS 

Timing is the essence! This is where our experience 
will prove most helpful to you. 

In previous announcements, we warned of unexpected 
price changes in cocoa and soybean prices. This was 
correctly anticipated having advised well in advance of 
the important August-September price decline, and 
subsequently, the level at which to effect purchases. 

Several of the world's largest and medium sized cor¬ 
porations profited substantially . 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential/short 
and long term forecasts for cocoa* soybeans* corn, 
wheat* flax* oils* meals and other major commodities. 
May we invite your inquiry? 

Currently serving a number of the world's largest 
corporation?. 


J. Carvel Lange 


International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Carp. 
122 East 42nd Street Now York, N.Y. 10017 

34th Yatr WirM-WMe Servlet obi. «*•»»: ECttratMn co*«: acme 
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Always a Jump ahead because it is 
backed by a three pronged service. 

Product Application, Seles Development 
and Technical Service departments 
back every pound of PVC, 
from the development of new compounds for 
specific needs, through assistance in 
test marketing of PVC products/ 
to customer liaison advising on 
processing techniques, polymer technology 
and machine performance. 


Find out how Breon Service can 
put you ahead 1 


British Oeon Limited 





Sales and Technical Service Devonshire House Piccadilly London W1 Hyde Park 8131 


___ tl 

Roistered Mi M Newspaper. Aulhorlied as 6?tgqd Qla^ Ma!'. 

Newspaper U<t. ft* 25 Si. James s fcjtrret, 


Pn*t Office Dept . Ottawa 
London, SWI. Telephone. 


Printed in England by 8l Clements Pi eft L^d.. London. E C 4 
Whitehall 51 j 5 Postage on this iy>uc. UK 7d . Ovciseus 


PuML* hed 
6jd. 


bj The L r i onotimt 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1966-67 BRITISH FUNDS 


Savings Bondi 3% 1960-70 

Exchequer 6*4% 1971 

British Electric 3% 1968-73 

Swine* Bonds 3% 1965-75 

British Electric 3*2% 1976-79 

British Transport 3% 1978-88 

Funding 4% 1960-90 

Treasury 6*4% 1995-98 

Fundirtf6% 1993 

British Cm 3% 1990-95 

Treasury 5'j% 2008-12 

War Loin 3%% after 1952 
Consols 2> 2 % 


Price, 

Net Red. 

Ian. 

Yield, 

Jan. 18. 

ft. 

1967 

I967§ 

98* n 

L I* Oi 

3 16 8 

$: 4 

99«3i 

4 1 II 

4 12 5 
) 18 7 


Gross Red. 
Yield. 

Jan. Ift 
1967 ' 

£ fc I. 

6 10 61 

6 17 S 

7 I III 
6 19 II 
6 14 II 
6 14 SI 
6 14 21 
6 12 III 

5 0 9! 

6 17 5/ 

6 16 5 
6 II II 
6 IS SI 
6 14 or 
6 12 4f 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Australia l> 4 % 

Belgium Kingdom 5*j% 
Cie-Francabe Pecroies 6% 
Continental Oil 6*a% 

Cyanamid International 5* 4 % 
Denmark, Mortgage Bank 6*2% 
Ericsson Telafon 6'j% 
Gouverkin A/B 6% 

Coal. A Steel Community 6*2% 
Japan. Government S’2% 
Mexlco 6 V/« 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway, Kingdom 5*i% 

PhHips international 6 * 4 % 


PhHips international 6» 4 % 
Portugal 5* 4 % . 
Transalpine rinancd 6*4% 


The Economlac-Exttl Indicator 
^966-67 ^ Noon Closo 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

8,598 

Prices, 1966/67 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price, 

ftw"’ 

Change 

on 

week 

Ylek 

Jan. 

IB 

Jan, 11 

384-6 

386-3 

5 57 

19/9 

14/6 

Provid. Clothg. 

Frfiofco 

life 

4-8 

„ 12 

188-2 

387-2 

5 55 

9,468 

14075 

10.950 

Societe Generate 

4-9 

.. 13 

386-6 

386-7 

5 56 

9.238 

51/9 

42/6 

Union Discount 

47/9* 

—9d 

5-2 

16 

386-1 

386-2 

5-57 

10,691 

20/3 

16/3 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 

20/3 +l/l*i 

4-9 

17 

.. 18 

387- 0 

388- 6 

387-2 

389 5 

5-55 

5-52 

9,238 

9,319 

Breweries. Etc. 





445 8 (July 1, 1966) 
352-5 (November 8 





1966) 



1966/67 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 


Stock* 

Jsn. 18, 

on 

Jan. 

Low 

Banks 

1967 

week 

18 

223 

Algemeine Bk. 

%265 

+ 1 

5-3 

42-7 

Amsterdam-Roft. 

rl.53 

+0-5 

5-3 

44/7* a 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

49/6 

+3d 

4 9 

2990 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.299C 

-15 

3 6 

11% 

B. of America 

$57 

+ M* 

3-5 

B. of Ireland 

63/3 

—6d 

4-1 

£201,4 

B. of Montreal 

£24*8 

+2*4 

3-3 

38/6 

B. of N.S. Wales 

41/9 

— 9d 

3 8 

62/- 

B. of Scotland 

63/- 

—9d 

5-4 

2450 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2505 

-55 

4 0 

194 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.197 

-3 

4-5 

56/3 

Barclays 

57/3* 

—6d 

4-9 

39/- 

28/3 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

40/9 

BO/6 

+6d 

5- 6 

6- 3 

t £20*a 

Can. Imp. Com. 


+2l*|* 

3-1 

48/6 

Chartered Bank 

52/9 

+ !*• 

5 7 

46* 4 

Chase Manhattan 

$67*8 

3-0 

321 

Commerzbank 

%37l 

-9 

4-3 

1880 

Cradit Suisse 

Fr.S.2070 +70 

2-9 

483 

Creditanstalt 

%m 

-II 

2-1 

190 

Deutsche Bank 

6.199 

-6 

4-0 

171 

Dresdner Bank 

D.I77 

-5 

4-5 

40*8 

23/6 

First Nat. City 

$59*8 

+2*8 

3-0 

Hambros 

27/6 

—6d 

4-5 

9/3 

Hill, Samuel 

10/1 *a 

+1 *ad 

5-2 

£9 

Hongk'g. A Sh. 

£9*u 

+ ’.♦ 

(5-3) 

17/6 

4400 

Kleinwort Ben. 

20/- 


5-0 

Kredietbank 

Fr/4400 

-25 

2-8 

44/9 

Lloyds 

44/9 

— 1/9 

5-1 

16/6 

69400 

Martina 

Mediobanca 

Wtio 

— 1 *jd 
-880 

4-3 

13 


Fr.S.I980 +55 
Fr.S.2495 +30 
60/-* -2/3 


M/I >2 7/9 
532 338 

564 440 

Hi 5 '* ur 

iS/Ti, il/71, 


Montague Trust 
Nat. A Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Scot. 

1 Nat. Provincial 
Norsk Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Scotld. 
Schroder* 
Standard Bank 
Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Westminster 'B* 

Insurance 

Allianz Varslch. 
Ass. General! 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Eqult. & Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal & General 
Nat. Nedrlandn. 
Northn. A Empl. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential ‘A* 
Royal 

Royal Exchange 
Sun Alliance 
Tefeho Mar. A F. 
Tokio Marine 
Vehic. A Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


Other Financial 
Bowmaker 10/4 4 
C. de Suez Fr.343 

Credit Fonder Fr.440 
Charthse. Grp. 45/4 ’2 
Kundenkredic %23| 
Lombard Bankf. 17/10*2 
'Mercantile Cred. 17/9 


51/6 +3d 

54/9* -2/- 

32/6 +3d 

42/9 —6d 

SA.2 l3>2+0 04 
26/- 


Aliied Breweries 14/7’** 
Bass. Mitch. A B. 14/10*1 
BolsN.V. FI. 185 

Charrngtn. Utd. 13/4*2 
Courage, B. A S. 21/6 
Distillers 19/- 

Distill. Seagrams $33 
Guinness 18/6 

Heineken %428*2 

IDV 12/9 

Nat. Distillers $41 > t 
Scottish A Newc. 59/6 
Showering! 25/10*2 
Sth. African Br. 59/- 
Truman, Hanbry. 23/6 
Watney, Mann 14/7*2 
Whitbread ‘A’ 13/7*2 


Building A Building Material* 


Assoc. Portland 

51/6 

+6d 

4 3 

BPB Industries 

19/9 

+3d 

5-5 

Cementation 

gfih 

40 

Cimenis Lafarge 

-6-5 

35 

Cimiteries Brlq. 

Fr.B.2002 

-8 

5-5 

R. Costain 

17/1*2 

#M 

(5-8) 

Crittall-Hope 

A/6 

-l* 2 d 

(n) 

Eng. China Clays 

24/Mi 

+ 4* a d 

3-5 

Int. Paints 
Italcementi 

im, 0 


7-4 

2-7 

J. Laing ‘A* 

18/3 

-1/3 

2-7 

London Brick 

17/4*2 

+ 1 
U s 

5-7 

Marley Tile 

19/1*2 

6-2 

Redland Hldgs. 

16/1*2 

-7« a d 

... 

Rugby Portland 

15/3 

-I'jd 

3-7 

Tarmac 

30/3 

—9d 

4-3 

Taylor Woodrow 

22/1*2 

11 

4-5 

Venesta 

M/3 

8-2 

G. Wimpey 

30/9 

•M 

2-4 


31/9 21/3 

24/10*2 17/6 
.0/7.) 1J- 

19/10*2 9/9 
41/3 29/6 

l4/6> 4 10/- 

53/l0«a 33/- 
23/3 14/3 

6M 4 36*4 

36/6 23/9 

I4/514 7/6 


Catering, Hotel*. Itc. 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 25/3 


Assoc. BrTt. Pic. 
A.T.V. 'A* 

Butiin's 

CBS 

Fortes ‘A’ 
Granada 'A* 
Grand Metrop. 
Lyons‘A* 

Mecca 'A* 

RCA 

Rank Organ. 
Trust Houses 

' Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cynaipid. 
Badische Anllln 
Bayer 

Borax Defd. 

CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Edison 

Fisons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Montecatini 
Rhone Poulenc 
St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 

Coal I Btoot 
Aciarias Lngwy. 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 


L.1579-5 —15*5 

tv 2 


FrS64,400 +2300 
38/6 +1/4*2 

19/7*1 -9d 

14/10*2 ... 

L. 1732 5 -25*5 
Fr.188 -4-2 

Fr.»44 +1-9 

Y.I5S +1 

Fr.94-8 +1-6 

Fr.B.2064 +4 
$35*a +1 


Broken Hill Pty. SA.6 S8 ... 

Colvilles 31/10*2 +M 

Consett 13/10*2 + ■ 1 a 

Dorman Long 22/7*i +3d 

Finsider L70B -7 


Prices, 1966/67 

High Low 


Indicated Cl 

Market on 

January IB wt 

95<4-96« 4 + 

97*4-98*4 .T 

96*4f97* 4 

101-IOMg - 

97*4-96 

93*4-94*4 

94*4-95*3 + 

fee I 

90*4-91*4 + 

98*1-99^ + 


f Ordinary Pr 

Stocks jw 

G alien kkchener % 
Grangesberg 16 

K. N. Hoof ovens % 
Mannesman n % 

Rheinstahl %l 

1 South Durham If 

a Stool Co. Wales 23, 

Stewarts A U 29, 

I I. Summers 29, 

Thysfeu Huett* % 

Union Steel S.A. 5/1 

U.S. Steel *+ 

1 United Steel 29j 

Usinor Fr, 


Electrical 4 Radio 

«£■ W 

ASEA Kr.273 

Am. Tel. A Tel. . $57*a 

B. I.C.C. 66/- 

Brown Boverl ’A’ Fr.5,1485 

C. S.F. Fr.127’8 

Chloride Electric 14/1 > 2 
Comstat $48 

Crompton Park. 11 /3*4 
Dacca 78/6 

E.M.I. 27/6 

Electrolux Kr.125 
Elliott-Auto. , 10/llU 
English Electric 43/$ 

L. M. Ericsson"B' Kri25 
Gen. Electric $88V 
Gen. Electric Co. 46/1 
Gen. Tel. A Elec. $457 c 
Hitachi Y.9I 

Hoover ‘A’ 36/9 

I.B.M. $391 

I.C.T. 35/- 

InL Tel. A Tel. $79 
Machines Bull Fr.89*5 
Matsushita Y.253 
C. A. Parsons 39/— 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 76/9 
Pletsay 28/6 

Pye (Cambridge) 11/8*4 
Radio Rentals 22/4** 
Radiffuslon 11/10*2 
A. Reyrolle 49/- 
Siamans D.I6I-7 —2*0 

Sony Y.586 ... 

Sperry Rand $29*4 
Thomson-Houit. Fr.94 


£ v d. 

6 2 a 

III 0, 

6 6 0 
6 0 10 
6 I 1 

5 19 10 

6 7 5 ' , 


Change Yield, 
on Jan* 
weak . IB 


B +10 

r? 

+3W 


Thom Electrical 61/3* 
Western Union $41 

Wcitinghse. El. $49** 


Engineering 

Ac row ‘A* 

Allied Iron 
Assoc. Enginrg. 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metai 
Demag 

Edwards High V. 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. A N. 
Gutcnhoffngs. H. 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
Inter. Combstn. 
Kullager *B’ 
M.A.N. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Metal Industries 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucibb 
Pechiney 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled wkh help from Messrs. Vkkers da Costa 4 Co. t Merrill lyndh, Pierce Fenner 4 Smith ; Yamachi Securities 
brackets is on forecast dividend. * Ex dividend. | Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. 1 Ex all. (f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. 
reduced or p a ssed. | The net redemption yields allow fof tax at 8*. 3d. In C 


+9d 5-7 

+3 47 

+4»,d 5*8 

+ l/6 5-9 

— I*jd 81 

+3 3-8 

+4 4-4 

±?n- a 

+ |A'a ( n ^ 

+3d 6 6 

+ 11-2 2*7 


Co. i and White, VYeld 4 Co. Yield in 
(/) To lateit date. (n) Interim since 
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Prices, I966/67 
High Low 
26/3 18/3 

®: ift 

47/6 27/6 

40/6 30/- 

60/9 Jfc. 

W Sfc 

• 2/2*4 S/t 


Ordinary 

Stocks 


Q unicast 

RenoidCMp* 

Simon Engmg. 
fnd. 

John Thompson 
Tubs fovestmts. 
Vteksn 
Thos. W. Wafd 
Wellman Eng. 


Pries. 
Ian. 18, 
1967 

22/9 

®r 

2f/6 

*28/Mj 


Chings Yield, 
on Jan. 

weak 18 


+ 1/3 

+1 *id 

— 2*40 
+ 1/10*2 
+6d 
—6d 
-2*4d 


4- 2 

5- 6 
6 6 

6*5 

Pi 

7*1 

6,2 

1+5 


38/- 

24/3 

]Q 

V,% 

«/!', 

f8T* 

li 

»/♦ 

iiff* 

«>, 

M 

44/- 

s- 

17 650 
3000 

Sr* 

!“/i > 4 

24/6 

I3/4»j 

34/9 

12/7*2 

34/l'j 

167/6 

32/6 


26/0*4 

16/3 

t 

29 h 

32/4*) 

19/- 

8 

0P 

S' 

ft* 

20/10*1 

10/3 

10,305 

V& 

26/3 

7/1*2 

11/6 

Q 

Vp 

26/7*a 

105/- 

24/7»i 


Pood. 

Allied: 


Pharmaceuticals 
32/3 

sr> 


Allied Suppliers 


As pro-Nicholas 20/10 

An. Brit. Foods 6/9*4 

Assoc. Plahsrisa 12/3 

Avon Products 978*4 

Beecbam Group 


m 


Brit Cocoa A Ch. 17/4*i 


•rooks Bond ‘B* 


I 


—3d 

■;«r 

+6d 


_ -3d 

, nd*r ?0/4l a — 2*4d 

ass* £&» ±a 

7- <A ' •/* -i'ld 
Fris.2480 +50 
““ +& 


roi.so^B 

ExprassDry. 
Fitch LoveH 

S t,|y . 

SSSmk 

Glaxo 

Hein* 

Horllcka 

Liebigs 

Mona 

Nat. Canning 
Nastta 

Proctar Gamble 
Ranks-Hovis 
Rsckltt 6 Colm. 
Ron Group 
Schweppes 
Smith’s Crisps 
Spiders 
Tata & Lyle 
Unlgate 
Unilever 
Unilever N V. 
United Biscuits 


$637. 

39/44 
$34*4 
25/9 

11/5*4* -5*4 

L. 10,590 -60 


+2*g 

i!C 

+ 3*4d 


L. 

37/3 

fr.1940 

$77 

Sfc 

IWSi 

W/i 

27/- 

10/10*2 

128/9 

26/3 


14/6 

50 7 | 

61 

199 

536 

Sp 

3001 

24/1*2 

66 

45/7*2 

57*. 

42/4* a 

59/1 

125 

56/- 

35/6 

36*. 

961 

215 

147 S 

4170 

53/- 

9/11*4 

15 /- 

19/10*2 

558 

495 

192 

20/10*2 

11/7*1 


10/Hi 

33*. 

30*4 

1405 

375 

14/3 

23^0 

'X 

ft 

KP 

20 

705 

138 

1099 

3422 

38/3*4 

4/10*2 

10/9*4 

10 /- 

455 

280 

97 

13/10*1 

6/l0«i 


Motor*. Aircraft 
British Motor 11/7*2 
Caterpillar Tract $36* 4 


Pr.l-Jl 

W? 

28/9 

L.2947 

3ft 

32/6 

$44*4 


Chrysler 
Citroen 
OeJmler-Beng 
Dowty Group 
Ounlop Rubber 
Plat 

Ford (B.O.R.) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gan, Mtrs, (Un.) 

Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 38/10*2 
Honda (E.O.R.) 31/9 

Komafzu 
Loylapd Motors 
J. Lucas 

Maisay Ferguson 
Michelin ’ft 
Ninan Motor 
Peugeot 
Pirelli Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootes Mtrs. ’A’ 

Rover 

Smiths Industs. 
Ste/r-Dmler-Pch 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wilmot-Breaden 


+20 
+ 4*. 
— 6d 
+9d 

+9d 

-3d 


+4*)d 

+2/6 

-3d 


-4*2d 
— 2 *. 
+ 1*4 

-I 

- 15*2 
+7*jd 
+ 1 /- 
+ 18 
+ !/1'j 

+ 3*4 


4- 9 
4 6 
4 6 

"?:? 

IS 

3- 4 

5- 9 

« 

5- 9 

4- 7 

1- 5 

2 9 

2- 3 
4 0 

3- 5 

6- 3 
61 
2-3 
6-7 
2 1 

3 0 
6-4 

4- 7 

6 7 
51 

Pa 

7 4 
6 4 
3 9 
3 9 
49 


8-6 

3 3 

3-4 

4 8 
53 

5 5 

3 2 

4 3 
I -8 


+ I/I0<2 5 0 


Y.II9 

44/4*2 

30/1*2 

$C.25»a 

Fr.720 

YJII 

Fr.|ll-2 

L37I5 

47/104 

!fe» 

m 


+2 

+ 6d 
+6d 

-7' 2 d 
+ 3d 

+ 10 
+ 5 
- 3-8 
+ 10 
-3d 

+oC 

t!T 

-17 

+7/3 


130 

140 

2174 

?A 

4081 

25/1*2 

255*1 


85 

107 

1108 

18/9 

& 

M. 


Office Iqulp., Photo. 
Canon Camera Y.95 
Eastman Kodak 
Gevaert Photo. 
Gestetner 'A' 

Ilford Ass’n. 

Olivetti Priv. 

Ozaild 
Xerox 


+5 

$1341, +3*4 

Fr.B.I206 -12 
21 /- 

+2' 4 d 
-79 
+2/3 

+2*i 




60/3 

17/- 

42/9 

56*4 

25/4»i 

41/9 

8£'« 

3* 

27/9 

66/i0*i 

45/- 

24/3 

52/3 


34/7*2 

64/3 

28/4»i 

19/9 

34/14 

13/7‘a 

21/3 

14/- 

625 

44/- 


45/10*2 

9/9 

33/- 

36*4 

19/9 

26/6 

15/6 

ft* 

sa 

40/9 

30/4*| 

16/3 

31/- 


24/3 

47/1*2 

22/A* 

IP 

18/4 

,3 t 


ii/i 

Sft 

17/104 

i&.. 


Pa par ft Publishing 
Bo water Paper 46/6 
British Printing 
Bunxl Pulp ft A 
Crown Zeller 
Dickinson Robin. 
Financial News 
let. Publishing 
LongmnsGpt 'A' 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

McGr.w Hill 803 
News of the Wld. 22/7*2 
Reed Paper 45/3 
W, H. Smith A’ 32/- 
Thomaon Organ. 18/9 
WiggintTsapa 35/- 


*/IO«i 

,R 

28/9. . 

IV 

*to 


-3d 
+ 1 /- 


+ 1/3 

th 

+ I0*ld 
—9d 
+94 1 
+9d 


3 0 
6-2 
3 1 
5 0 
5-2 
5 5 

16 
3 1 
40 
2-7 
4-6 


6 0 
2-4 
7*2 
3 5 
4*4 
6 4 


3 1 
16 

4 2 
4 3 

2-5 
30 
0 4 


6-4 
50 
14 
4-8 
6 1 
4*4 
5 9 

4 0 

+ 4 
7 0 
75 

5 6 

11 


W *f£' 


City Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns 'A' 
Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. Photd. 
Lon. Marth. Secs. 
Sl Martins, 

Sat. Covent Gdn. 
S. G, ImmobNalre 
$tock Conversn. 


SST 

}6/4ii 


Si 

5 2 

3 9 

4 4 

6 4 

5 '2 
5 2 

W 

iv v r 

f.Whf -1-. 


+ 6d 
+ l»id 
+0* 4 d 

±z 

-Id 


Price*. 1966/67 
Hfgh jLow 

24/3 9/4 

ft. ft 

36/6 20/6 

Q'«' Ml 


Ordinary 


536 

292 

53/9 

7»'i 


269 
ISO 

T 

20/4 


r/'i 

& 


5694 

21/3 

25/3 

19/9 

25/6 

36/3 

365 

720 

X 

3990 

12/104 

S60 

573 

430 

X* 

3 54 
375 

IV 

70 55 
46/- 
50*a 

A 

49/- 

21/104 

14/0*4 

52/- 

30*! 

119 

156 

16/0*4 

67/3 

20/10*2 


4104 

16/14 

»9/i‘l 

!$ 

HQ 

6SO 

SC 

T ' 1 

2020 

9/3 

460 

365 

307 

SC ' 1 

2 79 

255 

51/6 

167-9 

44*2 

9/10*2 

23/4'a 

15/7*2 

51 5 

2 I 4 

Ml 

30/7*2 

ip 

3 k 

90 

114 

10/14 

54/- 

13/44 


Price. 

. :: . to* 

* Aiy^nd* ft Shipfdnu 
..AngloNornosa 10/3 . 
Brit. A Comm. 16/J 
Cammed Laird 8/3 
Cunard 13/3 

Furness Withy 23/9 
Harland ft Wolff 8/14 
Japan Air Linas t.945 
KLM FI. 363 

Lufthansa % 165*4 

Ocean Steamship 4e 
Pan*Amarican m 
P. A O. Dafd. 25 
Swan, Hunter 19 
TWA If 


Stores 

Bijankorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Sts. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debahnamt 
Galerfas Lafaytte 
GaleriesPracdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS 'A* 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
lot Scores 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Rinascanta 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W, 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
O.K. Bazaars'A' 
Pnntemps 
Sears Roebuck 
Te*co Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 


Change Yield, 
on - Jan. -. 
,week, lf. w v 


Prices, 1966/67 
Hltft LbW ’ 

230 , . 185 5 
184 163 


$ 2 


A 


KiSutS- 

9/9 +Mid 
%46l -10 

%385 -II 


Textiles, Clothing 


A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 
Calico Printers 
Carrington A D. 
Coats. Ptns. A B. 
Courtaulds 
Eng, Sawing Cot. 


fl.52 25 

26/9 

$29*4 

VS* 
10 /- 


79/6 62/6 

7/104 4/14 
31/6 15/14 


75/3 

60/- 

68 *. 

715 

745 

43*. 

2530 

1886 

735 

235 

470 

120 

28/4 

58/3 

17/6 


60/6 

47/- 

51*4 

592 

699 

207& 

1482 

685 

180 

333 

90 

tip 

M/44 


Sni. Viscose Priv. 42/- 
StevenhJ. P. $43* 4 
Teljm Y.95 

Toyo Rayon Y.II5 
Viyedalnt 11/3 

Wen Riding W. 54/-" 
Woolcombers 13/7'a 

Tobacco 

Bra. Amer. Tob. 74/44 
Carreras‘B’ 4/4* 2 

Gadaher 17/9 

Imperial Tobacco 65/4*2 
Rembrandt 53/3 

Ucilities/Rslla 
Canadian Pacific $0.58*4 
Chubu T.7I5 

Chugoku Y.740 

Cons. Edison , $35 
E.B.E.S. Fr.B.218 

Intercom. Fr.B.I46 

Kansai Elec. P. Y.723 
Norsk Hydro. 

R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Oefd. 

British Assets 


+ 1/44 
+14d 
+9d 
+ */- 
+3/3 


23/104 +3d 

46/6 +1/44 

13/6 +9d 


Ordinary 


Changi 


612 

15/- 

IP 

f5/9 
M/9*4 
33/9 4 
42/3 

ML 

IIW/4 

87 

86 

217 

70/- 

23/10*2 


3l9 

smi 

wp 


42/9 

94/- 

Bt 

63 

152 

42/3 


Cable A W’laai 
. IndussdaL A-Gen. 
Incarunie 
Robeco . „ 
Rolineo 

Miscellaneous 

a&Gr . 

William Baird 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 
Oeigety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson’s Bay 


Price, 

!*r* 

ff, ... 

M.I72 +21 


+^id 

+41*6. 


C. hoh 
Johnson Megchey 
Litton Industries 
MinnetaM. A M. 
Mitsui 
Radiation 


Fr.337 

ffl 

k 

104/4 

H/- 


16/104 M/0*4 


14/10*1 Sears’A’ 


24/3 

At 

M/9 

26/6 

627 

80/6 

70/4 

210 

604 

Z\ 

£I8*4j 

42/9 

85*4 

54*. 

84 

82*4 

12 /- 
115/- 
£22 
28/6 
120/3 
127/6 
190/7*2 
115/- 

46 

6S* a 

16/7*2 

IO64 

25/1*1 

i!j“ 

100*4 

46*4 

y,\ 

r 

41/- 

ML 

ft* 

85/- 

57/4 

33/14 

3/10*1 

3/0*4 


15/44 


Staatlay 
“ .Till 


1074 


475 


28/10*1 Turner A hftwaJl 
464 Union Carbide 

United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
57/10*2 Brit. Petroleum 
50/6 “ 

153 5 
487. 

35*. 

1440 
£13*. 

34/3 
56 
42 

ffll 

7^/6 
£144 
19/6 
100 /- 
83/9 
136/ 

77/. 


Y.I6 

45/74 

18/1 4 

I2/+1 

20/- 


Fr.583 

65/6 

$4/9 

Fr.160 

$58*| 

$49 

Fr.B.I450 


Burmth Oil 
Cle. Patrols. 

Gulf Oil 
Mobil on 
Petroflna 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 
Stan. Qil NJ. 

Texaco Inc 

Gold Mines—Pittance 

Ashanti, 

OFSIT 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

General Mining 
f Con*. 


£15*,* 

37/44 

$ 62 *. 

$537. 

$66*. 

$74 


+9d 

tfif 

+iCd 

-4iad 

-3d 
—9d 

l£ 

it- 

- I0*id 
+3d 

-3d 
+ I0* 3 d 
+34 

-l*ad 

— i 4d 
+6 
—3d 

+ J U 

+4*jd 

+ 1 *. 

+ 4*4 
+ 2*4 
+ 44 

+44<| 


Yield, 

ft 

4 1 ; 

JU&- . 

5- 4 
4-7 
0-7 

2 5 

4 9 

8- 4 

9- 2 
70 

6- 9 

6- 4 
4*5 
61 
6-0 

W 

5 8 

4*4 

J3 

6 4 

6-0 

7- 0 

3 7 

ft 

1-9 

4 1 

5 5 
3-4 

3 7 
3-7 
6-2 

4 0 
(rt) 

4 0 . 

3 2 
5-0 

3 6 


4*29 

f/7*2 


./iOiaj’burg. 

3 Union Corpn. 


H/- 

82/6 
£I6*i* 

21/4*) —6d 5-4 

108/14 * — i/3 
93/9 -1/3 

178/14 +3/1*: 

82/6 -2/6 


14-2 

7-9 

4-1 


5-1 

7-5 

3-7 

5-1 


25*. 

344 

8/6 

65*. 

16/- 

28*. 

7/3 

31/- 

9/6 

??/7'2 

27/- 

43/9 

»/* 

IP 


Mines A Metals 

Alcan Alumin. $C.34 
Amar. Met. Clim $474 
Amal. Tin Niger. “ 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

De Beers Dafd. 
Falcenbridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kennecott 
Lonrho 
Mount Is. 

Pillar Holdings 
Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

Rhekana 
Roan Sol. Trust 
Set action Trust 

Union Minlere _ 

Zambia, Ang Am. 46/9 

Plantations, Ate 
Cons. T. A Lnda 53/3 
Guthria 33/(1 

Highlnds. A Low. 3/84 
Plantation Hldgs. 3/0*. 


$^94 

20/9 

£114 

$C.904 

$86>. 

$40*4 

12 /- 

32/9 

II/-I 

$56*. 

38/9 

31/6 

61/6 

37/9 

Pr.B.534 


+2 

+ 1*4 

;^d 

i& d 

+3» 4 d 

+3*. 

-I4d 

+4/6 

+3d 

-8 

+ 2 /- 


m 

+ l»id 

+3*4d 


4-0 
24 4 
6-2 
12 0 
4-3 


4- 9 
9-4 

(2-4) 

5- 9 
1-6 

4- 3 
22-2 
ll-Sh 

5- 6 
3-7 

21 5h 

15-0 
10 8 
11-3 
12* 


Money Market Indicators 

Everything came down, except |Bamk rate which is 
expected to follow at almost any time. A £ point cut 
has already been discounted: only a reduction of a 
full point wipuld come as a real surprise. Euro-dollar 
rates fell most, by f per cent on three-months 
deposits, and the key arbitrage margin on swaps of 
these and U,IC local authority loans swung Into 
neutral after being In New York’s favour for a year. 


Kejr Money end Arbltrege 
‘ 1: januei “ 


London : 


•ry IB 


Bill 

Amount 
Data of (£ mn) 
Tender Offer* 


1966 

Jan. 

1966 

Oct. 


91-Day 
Average 
Applied race of 
fared for Allotment 


1967 

Jen. 


14 

28 

,f 

18 

1 

,2 

23 

30 


9l-0ay 

170-0 

ISO-O 
150-0 
150-0 
150*0 
150 0 
150 0 
150 0 
160 0 
.1700 
170*5 
,17047 
170 0 

150 0 
150*0 


337 0 109 


139-2 
302 2 

3M 

330 9 
276 2 
279 9 
306 3 
393 3 
322 6 
,392-6 
327*6 


d. 

9*73 

6-P7 
3 46 
3*21 
5 40 
6-81 
132 10-20 
134 9-04 
134 
134 
132 
132 
130 


Tender 
Allotted Issue 
et Max. Out- 
Race* standing 


2,370*0 


132 

132 

130 

130 

130 


6-56 

0-SI 

* st , 


% 

40 

15 

66 

15 

II 

21 
52 

22 
45 

3 


Be>ik Rate % 

(from 6%. 14/7/66) 7 

Deposit retea: 

7 days’ notice: 

Clearing banks S 

Discount houses 54 

Local authorities 6V-7 

3 months’ fixed; 

Local authorities 6*r-6* 4 

Pinante houses 6 7 . 

Cstll money; 

Clearing banks' 
minimum 5*. 

Day-to-day spl-ead 5 J a-6 7 . 

Market discount rates 


2.480-0 
2.460-0 
2,440-0 
2,420 0 
2.390 0 
2,350-0 
1300-0 , 
2140 0 - 

IS:S 

m 


(3 months'): 
Treasury bills 


isury bills 6 >Ih> 

_t bills 6*4+ , *»4 

Fine trade bills 8-8*2 

Curo-dollar deposits 
7 days’ notice S 

3 months’ S 7 $ 


Buro-etorllng deposits 

(in Porio): 

2 days' notice 74 

3 months’ 6 7 . 

NBW YORK 
Treasury bills; 

January 11 
January 18 
Market paper 1 
Bank Ml. 

Cam. of deposit 
Sterling: 

Spot rate 
forward discount 
I3 months'): 

Forward caver 
(J months’): 

Annual int. cost 
Invoetment Currency 
Investment $ 22*n% press. 
Security £ > J3 c. disc. 


4*82 

4-72 

5*50 

5*70 

$2-7919 

*l. cane 

*V/o 


388-0 128 10-58 34 2,050 0 

« .* .^*V 396-8 127 2 H 3*^ HHd O 

* On ItRuary 13th tenders for 91-day bills at £98Bi. 3d. secured 
29 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in fulL The offer 
ler this week was for £130 million 91-dpy bills. 


Covered Arbitrage: Margins 

Shewing the dRlerfndafe Jn rat** on the', pajiktilar £/$ assets. 
. adjusted for $4 cost of forward dxchartge cover. 

In favour of 1 

; Last weak Thit week 

UwI# " 


h 
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Content! 



The End for Sukarno 

The soldiers have at last put 
him on the spot. Many things 
will be easier when he is gone, 
page 303. 


A SPECIAL SURVEY 

Our contributing editor, Roland 
Bird, reports on a country stall 
very much on the move, after 
page 332 . 


Money Talks 

A cautious half-point drop in 
Britain’s Bank rate and President 
Johnson’s request to double the 
controversial interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax are the only whiffs of 
action after a round of monetary 
talks. Still bent on obstructing j 
international monetary reform, 
the French are thought to have 
sent up a new email balloon of 
escalation, page 340. 


Westward Ho 

Russia’s leaders are steering 
their foreign policy back towards 
Khrushchevian coexistence—but 
it will be coexistence with a dif¬ 
ference, page 297. And it could 
still break itself on the idiocy of 
a full-scale anti-missjje race, 
page 298. 



That Parliamentary 
Commissioner 

The British government must be 
prevented from snaking a 
mockery of Sir Edmund 
Compton’s fob, page 303 . 


The Worid 


Books 


Letters 


Business Brief 


Business 


After 332 


333 


Back from the Oracle 

Mr Wilson has got a ho hum 
from the general, page 311. .But 
there never was a future in 
arguing with him, page 299. 
What to say to the European I 
community as a whole, which 
really matters, page 30a 


VOLUME CCXXIf Nhn*b^444® 


Westward Ho from Moscow > . 

A Race to Avoid . ? . ; 

Don't Argue with the Oracle . , ! ; . l( 

Th$ necessary leap 

They’re Kidding Themselves , . t \ t ' 

The End for Sukarno ' * 1 

Stop It 


Universities: say what your*re doing 1 ; Mr 
Armah; Mental illness; London housing;* 
Barrages; Cricket; Football clubs; Ministers. 


International Report: They came, they saw, 
they went away ; Yd, be means it j Germany and 
Eastern Europe ; Australia; India; Israel; 
Nicaragua. 

Communist Affairs 9 Mao suits to test the r 
soldiers' loyalty 1 Russia; Jugoslavia ; Alberti** 
American Survey: A little more for everyone; 
St Hubert andthg filibuster J Republican charge; 
Fly-inns; Treading Space; Washington (’4 TrWf i> 
TV foundations; Berkeley blows its topj 
Docking on Ms. own. 


Australian 


Whoa, Mr Schlesingerl 


I3OTSESS52 


Those sterling balances 


So Philips owned up 

Talking about Money but Little Doing 

They’re in Trouble , 

Britain : Motor Insurance: 34 varieties; Bowen* 
Davies; Bank me; Pesticides; Steel ; Auto 
castings; Shipbuilding; Industry’s forecasts; 
Chocolates. 

International: Atoms unseaworthy; Middle Bast 
oil; Israel banking upset; Bast-west trade ; 
Indian steel; Sanctions; German newspapers; 
Cdcba; Science. • >■ 1 * 

I nv e s tment s Gilt-edged; Property c ompanie s; 
Equity-linked assurance; LeyUmd Mdtdhl 
Finance houses; Companies bill; New i*su+; ( 

Landis mdOM* ’ 


Stock Prices 381 


1111 ’ 
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may try hard to put W* satis too dm* 
particular winds—but he dp »' 

without becoming mac# liber*! , than. $b 
hidebound party can suffid without internal 
fission. Grimond's achievement in pant 
is that Wilson is obliged to try.—Yo&ft 
faithfully, R. A. Walkbr 

Charley Wood, Hertfordshire. 


TUB ECONOMIST JANUARY 28 , 1987 

Saurian 

te rn growing population el the under-; 


t^Unto-; 

meagreJot. No ope has ever learnt from 
wars, why should they do so from revolu¬ 
tions ?^Youro faithfutty, \ John Ostroff 
Btdeenose College , Oxford 


' The Liberal Party 

Sir—I am afraid that I cannot agree with 
the opening sentence of your leader on Mr 
Grimond's resignation (January 21st), where 
you say: “ Without Jo Grimond, the Liberal 
party would now be dead.” In my opinion, 
a case for the very reverse could well be made 
out. 

At the time of the 1964 general election, 
had he not sent bevies of his “ red guards ” 
into every nook and cranny of the electorate, 
but had kept his party on a pianissimo note, 
even perhaps given discreet support to Con¬ 
servatives here and there, the result would 
have been that there would have been yet a 
fourth Conservative government put in office; 
with the almost certain consequence that Mr 
Harold Wilson Would have been discredited, 
and the Labour party split into pieces. Then 
would have been the opportunity for Mr 
Grhnond to take under his wing a large 
body or Labour dissidents, to form perhaps 
the nucleus of the main Radical party in 
this country, leaving a rump of dyed-in-the- 
wool socialists in much the same position of 
the present Liberal party.—Yours faithfully, 
Aldworth, Berkshire Leonard L. Rossiter 


Sir— Your “ End of a Dream ” (January 21st) 
rightly credits Mr Grimond with many of 
his virtues. I suggest, however, you are quite 
wrong to ascribe to him a present disillusion 
and disappointment; the dream has been a 
very practical one and is by no means at 
its end. 

The terms of success suggested by your 
article arc not Mr Grimond's own terms. 
He has made plain that high office is valueless 
if it involves loss of honesty and integrity- 
do we now see Eden or Macmillan as 
“ successes,” or Wilson as a success among 
socialists? He has made equally plain that 
he regards the present system of honours and 
decorations as outmoded. Like Churchill, lie 
regards the House of Lords as still undemo¬ 
cratic for as long as there are members there 
on hereditary qualifications only. In which 
of these terms do you think he should have 
“ succeeded ” ? 

Mr Grimond's major feat is to have 
reshaped, in his effective lifetime as leader, 
4 worthy universal philosophy to constructive 
and specific political policies, within a nation 
that otherwise seems to have completely lost 
direction. In his time and thanks largely 
to Iris leadership, the lost fringes of the nation 
have begun to regain their dignity, the centre 
has been revived, and the younger generation 
has at long last been given some sign that 
not all their progenitors were political idiots. 
; Po you imagine that, once started, all this 
Will 'peter out ? 

Our political history since 1945 will record 
l Mf Grimond's period m the only time during 
? which a movement * began to set for the 
; Idtffc. WfflPte wow: potert win* worthy of 
^^rijpPUstory and c o n sonant ' with tndr post- 
wEposition, The present Prime Minister 


Johnson and Vietnam 

Sm—Your views on Vietnam would be less 
repugnant if they were not based on omission 
and distortion of fact unworthy of The 
Economist. 

You write (January 7th) of “ inadvertent ” 
American bombing of North Vietnamese 
civilians, of “ some ” bombs missing their 
targets. You imply that “ large scale destruc¬ 
tion ” is yet to occur, citing the u amazingly 
small ” civilian casualties. 

No doubt you meant the “ mere ” 89 
civilians killed in Nam Dinh (equivalent for, 
say, Glasgow: a mere thousand). You do 
not mention the other figure given in the 
New York Times : 13 per cent—I in 8— 
of that city's houses destroyed, a larger figure 
than any British city suffered in the blitz. 

Maybe the bombs were meant to hit what 
the Pentagon calls military targets. But 
clearly most of them were as certain to hit 
civilian dwellings as German bombs sup¬ 
posedly aimed at the London docks were to 
hit the East End. Can you seriously say that 
the Americans do not intend the known, 
repeated and inevitable consequences of their 
acts ? 

Still there is one sense in which this is 
what you call it. a side issue. It is probably 
nothing to the slaughter of civilians ill South 
Vietnam caused by indiscriminate American 
attacks. Again you bend the truth saying 
they admit their mistakes there. They—Very 
rarely—admit a mistake when even they are 
forced to confess there were no Vietcong at 
all in the wretched village chosen for 
slaughter. But if there were, then the 200- 
odd civilian casualties become, no doubt, 
acceptable and go unmentioned. 

You condemn communist terror. Why 
not American terror ?—Yours faithfully, 
London , W2 A. M. Hesketw 


The Last Revolution 

Sm—I wonder whether you arc being too 
optimistic in advancing the idea of the his¬ 
torical cycle of revolutions (January 14th). In 
my view, the majority of human bongs of 
underdeveloped countries are not educated 
or interested enough to worry unduly about 
events fn China. ThQr axe more interested 
in their stomachs and a life free from regimes 
unsympathetic so the lot of the peasa nt 1 hr 
city worker. If the underprivileged are dis¬ 
satisfied with their life—and this is e&pedatiy 
prevalent in die rapidly growing drie^r-then 
with the help of a few demagogue* they wilt 
certainly be willing to oyermfow therufiqg 
power by revolution without worryifcfc 
much about what's happening in China. 

I believe that in your article you taker s 
too optimistic view of human nature, The 
frustrated peoples of the underdeveloped 
world arc more likely to say to themselves 
that the “ cultural revolution ” in China is the. 
unnecessary aim of A man who has got his 
priorities wrong, in that he prefers the main¬ 
tenance or an outdated •deolpgytatake prcce- 


Decimal Currency ? 

Sir—H enry G. Button's proposal (December 
31st) that the new currency should be de¬ 
scribed as “ centesimal,” not u decimal,” leads 
me to ask why we should not have a decimal 
currency, i.e. pounds, (new) shillings and 
(new) pence, with ten (new) pence to the 
shilling and ten (new) shillings to the pound ; 
instead of just pounds and (new) pence. 

In everyday transactions it would be more 
practical to handle three units,*as we do now, 
rather than pence up to a hundred, without 
any intermediate unit to help in adding up 
the pence and dividing the pounds. Let's be 
decimal (or “centesimal”), but with a use¬ 
ful, British difference. For children, house¬ 
wives, and all small buyers and sellers £1.23 
would be “ one pound two and three.” Much 
easier. 

The argument applies particularly to a cur¬ 
rency with such a heavy main unit as the 
pound, where each cent will still count.— 
Yours faithfully, A. J. Edden 

Yaoundi, Cameroon 

Rhodesia 

Sir —To educate and train a sufficient 
number of black Rhodesians to take over and 
operate an efficient civil service is the key 
not only to a smooth eventual take-over but 
to the future stability of the country, par¬ 
ticularly in the early stages of majority rule. 
This Is a plain, unemotional problem of 
manageable dimension* and it could be solved 
by Britain alone, but it would be even better 
if we could have the co-operation of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

In Britain there are in the region of 
8 million places In die schools in the public 
sector of education. I suggest that, taking the 
country as a whole* accommodation could be 
found for one extra pupil In every 8oo and 
this would Add up to to^oo places. We 
should straightaway offer this number of 
places to black Rhodesian children. Spread 
over the whole of Britain there would be no 
problem for any individual school and I 
would be surprised if any real difficulty were 
experienced in finding the necessary lodging 
accommodation for the children with the 
families of other school pupils. The Govern¬ 
ment would be responsible for the entire 
maintenance of these Rhodesian children. 

These 10,000 Children would progress 
through the schools just like British children. 
Some would not want to pursue their studies 
beydnd the school-leaving age, some would 
proceed to a full secondary education, and 
*ome would then proceed to a university. We 
could expect about 460-500' graduates to 
emerge ultimately frotrj an average group of 
10,000/ If die 6ther Commonwealth 
countries with highly developed educational 
syttemst Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
leaned in, and I imagine they would be wifiing 4 
to do so on a similar basis, the total number ‘ 
of pieces could be raised to about s^coo* 

This would be a once-and-for-all crash , 


deuce oVef the. growth 
higher standard ok living. Hungry, down¬ 
trodden men are riot interested in ^compar¬ 
ing the performance of revolutionary regimes 


would include children at various stages of 
educariaoin Rhodesia but the majority would 
probably just be starting their school career. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 

Otter notices seepages Mftjp PI 


Actuary 

[ • the a.a. mutual insurance ASSOCIATION limited, Johannesburg, South Africa, 

I invites applicants for the position of Actuary to its subsidiary company. The 

i 

I Dominion Insurance Company of South Africa Limited. The position requires 

I management ability, a good technical knowledge and a progressive outlook 

i together with the ability to handle Life Assurance problems on a practical basis. 

I * 

i • applicants must be Fellows of either the Institute or Faculty and the preferred 

i age group is 35 to 45 years. A minimum of five years’ experience since qualifying 

I is desirable. 

} • an attractive salary is offered together with scope for advancement. Staff 

J benefits include a free use of a Company motor car, annual bonus, a guaranteed 

| minimum pension of 50 per cent, a widow's pension, housing scheme, medical aid, 

! free personal accident cover, generous leave provisions and congenial working 

! conditions. First class passages to Johannesburg will be paid for successful 

J applicant and family. 

J Applications in writing which will be treated in strict confidence, - should be 

1 submitted to the General Manager, P.O. Box 9595, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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Thus there would be peaks of output at 
approximately 9,12 and xc years from now, 
depending on the length of the course 
followed, minimum school leaving age, full 
secondary education, university degree. 
Meantime, pari passu with this, the 
Rhodesians should be helped to expand their 
own educational system as fast as possible. 

If such a scheme were established one 
would then have a rational basis on which to 
consider a definite date for majority rule. 
Might it be some 10 to 15 years from now ? 

The annual charge on the British Govern¬ 
ment should not exceed at any time 
£5 million, and no one can argue that this is 
not within our capacity. The cost to the 
other three countries, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand would be roughly in proportion 
to the numbers taken.—Yours faithfully, 

David S. Anderson 
Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire 


Brazilian Coffee 

Sir —With reference to your article “How 
Switch Trading Works’* (January 14th), it 
seems to me that your “special correspon¬ 
dent recently in Europe ” is obviously mis¬ 
informed on matters related to coffee 
marketing. 

Brazil does not use its trade agreement with 
Poland as a “ way of beating the coffee agree¬ 
ment ” for the following reasons: 

1. Brazil has been a staunch supporter of 

coffee agreement and its very strict 
enforcement. 

2. The price of its coffees has not been under 

pressure on account of re-exports of 
sales made by it to “ clearing-currency ” 
countries. To a large extent, Brazilian 
coffee prices are determined by its own 
strict marketing controls. 

3. Brazilian coffee prices in the world 

markets have therefore been much more 
stable than other types and qualities. 

4. It would make no economic sense for a 

country Which has accumulated about 60 
million bags of surplus coffee in order to 
defend world prices to risk the success 
of its marketing policies by selling an 
extra few thousand bags at lower prices, 
which would bring down its own prices. 

5. The amount imported by Poland from 

Brazil is so tiny compared with our total 
sales or with our quota under the coffee 
agreement that it would hardly pay U 9 
to “beat the coffee agreement” (even 
if we had reasons to try it) through such 
sales. 

—Yours faithfully, George A. Maciel 

Brazilian Representative to the 
International Coffee Organisation, 
London, Wi Brazilian Embassy 

Women Stockbrokers 

Sir—Y ou say (January 2ist) that it is diffi¬ 
cult to take women stockbrokers entirely 
seriously. Is it ? I find it remarkably easy. 

It is, of course, a common trick to prevent 
women from being taken seriously by stating 
in advance that it is difficult to do so. But 
perhaps it doesn't matter so much. I can 
never take male dress designers seriously, yet 
they flourish—rUnfortunately.—Yours faith¬ 
fully. O. Lewis (Miss) 

London, NS 

Spanish Pretenders 

Sir—J four Spain correspondent’s article of 
JamRKy./j4th seems very confused. Don 
$King Alfonso Kill’s eldest son. 


He is the elder surviving son of the late king. 
Your correspondent seems to have confused 
King Alfonso’s first two sons. This eldest son 
was the late Infante Don Alfonso (1907-19^8) 
who indeed renounced his rights of succession 
when in 1933 be contracted a morganatic 
marriage. The second son, Don Jaime, alto 
renounced his rights in 1933, because of his 
physical disabilities. He did not marry until 
1935. Don Alfonso, the subject of your 
article, was the son of this marriage which 
was dissolved in 1947. The commoner wife 
of Don Jaime from whom he separated in 
1964 was his second wife.—Yours faithfully, 
Eastleigh , Hampshire Patrick Davies 


The Price of Gold 

Sir —It la generally agreed that the free 
world’s gold reserves are inadequate to back 
the present volume of world trade. It is also 
generally agreed that an increase in the price 
of gold as proposed by M. Rueff would be 
disruptive when it happened and would invite 
a run on gold reserves once it became known 
that such a move was being seriously con¬ 
templated. 

Would it not be possible to circumvent 
these problems by increasing the price of gold 
not in one big step but gradually over a 
period of time, in the same way as it has been 
proposed that exchange rates between cur¬ 
rencies should alter ? This could be done 
by the United States authorities raising the 
price they were prepared to pay for gold 
on a previously announced scale. Clearly 
the rate at which the price of gold was in¬ 
creased would have to be kept below world 
interest rates to avoid a rush into gold, but 
conversely if everyone knew that the price 
was going to rise by, say, 4 per cent per year 
there would be no incentive to hold gold for 
speculative purposes rather than interest- 
bearing securities. This would increase the 
amount of gold available for currency re¬ 
serves, quite apart from the fact that raising 
the price of gold will make mining it more 
profitable and encourage increased output.— 
Yours faithfully, J. A. D. Mills 

London, NWi 


Polish Trade 


Albania 

Sir— Your last few issues h*v 4 bega fidl of 
trivia about Jugoslavia, but not a Word about 
Albania. That most inhabitants of southern 
Albania feel that the cultural and religious 
ties which bind them to Greece are stronger 
than the pull of Albanian nationalism, that 
those in central and northern Albania envy 
their brethren across the border in Jugoslavia, 
not only those who live in Kosmet or 
Macedonia, but even those in Montenegro 
where they are admittedly not fully accepted 1 
by their Slav fellow citizens, is of course old 
hat. 

What is new is the growth in the gap 
between the standards of living on the two, 
sides of the border. Your readers are kept' 
informed about improvements in Greece and 
Jugoslavia, but they are not told that in 
Albania, as an old shepherd^ut it, life in the 
valleys after the harvest is like the life of 
those unfortunates who have to spend the 
winter up in the mountains. 

Can we look to The Economist for news of 
developments in this situation?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Rudolf Fischer 

Ioarmina-Epirus, Greece 


After Donaldson 

Sir —The Donaldson Line—as its name 
implies—was engaged in liner trading: that 
is, its ships were operating on regular routes 
carrying the kind of traffic that can be moved 
in containers. 

The company’s directors decided that “ the 
extremely heavy costs involved in container 
ships and the unprofitable trading to be 
anticipated from using conventional ships” 
were reasons for winding up. 

But the companies you select to show 
“how other shipping companies compare 
with Donaldson” (January 14th) offer no 
comparison at all. One—P A O—is a mem¬ 
ber of a container consortium and the others 
are tramp shipping companies whose future 
docs not depend on containers but on the 
movement of large bulk cargoes. 

The only valid comparison would be with 
a small or medium-sized general cargo ship¬ 
ping company.—Yours faithfully, 
Burton-in-Wirral, Cheshire Robert Cowan 


Sir —Mr Konorski’s letter of January 14th is 
hardly relevant to the question put by your 
special correspondent in the issue of Janu¬ 
ary 7th. The correspondent dealt with the 
problem of what Poland could now do in 
foreign trade, while Mr Konorski explains, 
correctly, what the reasons were for the fall¬ 
ing of Polish exports in the 1913-1938 period. 
But since 1945 an entirely new situation has 
arisen in which, for example, Polish-Soviet 
trade could have been shaped more favour¬ 
ably to Poland had the Polish economic needs 
in that trade been met to a larger degree 
than in fact they have. 

On the other hand your special correspon¬ 
dent says that Poland’s experience with 
capitalism is “atrocious” and the official 
thinking is that “Poland has very good 
reasons for refusing to become too aligned 
with capitalism.” These are generalities, not 
easy to understand. Contrary to what they 
may possibly mean, it is a fact that the 
Warsaw government seems to want trading 
with “ capitalists.” Should not Britain profit 
from more trade with Poland ip goods needed 
by that country’s population? Further in¬ 
crease in trade is in the interests of both 
countries.—Yours faithfully, 

Swanky, Kent S* Zarzbwski-Lauxsrbagu 


Motor Business 

Issue No. 49. to be published shortly, will contain 
the following articles: 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
OPERATIONS OF THE UK 
MOTOR MANUFACTURERS 

THE UK TRACTOR INDUSTRY 

THE SCANDlrfAVIAN 
VEHICLE MARKET 

An ennuel subscription to Motor Business costs 
rfO (USt 90); Single Copies ere eveiieb/e et Cl 0 
(US$30). Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place London SW1 
60 E«M 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray Hill 7-6860 
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Food for thought 


By the year 2,000 A.D., the world's population will be almost 
100% higher than currently—a frightening thought since 
already, approximately 40% of the human race is suffering from 
malnutrition. Fortunately scientists are already probing the 
problems of submarine agriculture. It seems that in the future, 
much of our food will be produced on the sea bed. 

In the sphere of industrial productivity, Churchill plays an 


increasingly significant part. The machine tools manufactured 
by the Charles Churchill Group of Companies have an enviable 
name for accuracy, reliability and time-saving qualities. 
Churchill Group applied research, plus continuous develop¬ 
ment, ensures that in 2,000 A.D.—and later—production of 
machined and metal rolled components will help satisfy the 
world's ever growing needs. 



CHSBLES CHDBCHILL b COMPANY LIMITED 

A WORLD LEADER IN MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURE 



COMPANY 


SECOND CLASS POSTAOE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT N» W YORK. NY 
PubliHhcd weekly every Saturday, fifty-two time* a year In London. Ensbtnd 
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How to settle an argument 


Make your opponent comfortable. On the table 
beside his chair set up your big guns: a square 
bottle of Johnnie Walker, glasses, soda and 
water. Then pretend to be tying your shoe laces 
when you see defeat in his eyes. 

After all, the Johnnie Walker drinker discov¬ 
ered long ago there was only one perfect scotch. 
So why not be magnanimous? 
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Me? 

Install 

Vent-Axia? 

Why would I need 
anything like that? 

That’s all very well. But 
aren’t there problems? 
Draughts, for instance? 

How about keeping 
the fans dean? 

Excellent, but is there 
a Vent-Axia to suit my 
particular need? 

Sounds fine. 
And the price? 


Worth following up. 
Who will advise me? 




Just because the air you breathe needs changing—regularly. Stale, fuggy 

air should be removed for efficient, easy working. Install Vent-Axia in your office — 

you’ll wonder how you ever did without it, 

No problem—providing you pick the right unit. 

With Vent-Axia, you have a choice of automatic or hand-operated shutter 
to take care of back-draught 

There again, you don’t have to worry. Our units are so well designed they 
can be taken down from indoors for cleaning in a matter of seconds— 
without the use of tools. 

Certainly there Is. Vent-Axia gives you unit ventilation tailored to your precise 
needs. We offer a range of sizes (6*, IV, 9' and 12' units) in window, wall and roof 
models. You can control your Vent-Axia through a simple on-off switch; 
or a reversible three-speed switch that boosts performance—at the touch of a 
button, it will extract stale air or introduce fresh. 

Depends on the size and type you need. The 6' unit starts at £12.12.3d. including 
purchase tax, and is less than £20 with automatic shutter and reversing control. 
Good value when you consider that Vent-Axia units installed over 20 years ago 
are still going strong. Solid value when you realise that Vent-Axia never cut 
quality In order to cut price. 

Go and see a good electrical contractor. 

Or write us for free illustrated brochure. 


For better air conditions 



Unit Ventilation 





Details p{ service facilities from (hetfi Vent-Axia branches: 

London 8W1 60 Roc h^-tei R6w (Victoria 2244) 

Manchester 2 Iti Llovd fBI&ckfriars 0634) ■ Glasgow C2 “135 Bfiih Street (Cd y 
Birmingham 1 Lee Bank Houi,e, Holloway Hoad (Midland 4695) • Leeds 10 4^ Hun&lot Lane 
L e ‘-'d!: (229B5' ■ Newcastle-upon-Tyne 42 Jr^rrond R'jad (Newcastle 8 1 3391) 

Bristol 1 Br.inH Hu./'p, SI. teoi^fc’t, Road vBnMol 27667) 
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to the 


U.S. business and professional men invite you 

to come and talk shop.We have a lot of exciting new ideas 

to talk about. Ours and yours. 


We welcome you. 1967 is a great year 

to visit the USA. There are important international 
exhibitions and conventions taking place, devoted to 
almost every business and profession. So come on over. 

We know you’ll sec much that can add to your 
knowledge, open new vistas, help you improve efficiency, 
give you a new insight into old problems. And you can 
help us too. 

Come and study U.S. business and marketing 
methods. See the latest industrial techniques. See new 
products and processes. Make invaluable personal 
contacts. Talk to men in your profession. Meet with 
their professional organisations. 


The United States Travel Service can help you. 
The coupon below will bring you a list of USA conven¬ 
tions and exhibitions that will interest you. The U.S.T.S. 
can also list appropriate business, industrial or profess¬ 
ional organisations for you to contact, and can help in 
many other ways to plan your trip. 

The latest currency regulations provide up to 
£20 per day (up to £1,200 per trip) in expenses on 
approved business or professional travel. This is in 
addition to any transportation expenses paid for in 
sterling. 


A few of the international conventions scheduled 
for the USA in 1967 


Super Market Institute. Chicago. 
May 7-10 

Electronic Industry Meeting & Show. 

Chicago, .June 16-21 

American Optometric Association. 

Portland. Jiuta 27-30 

New York Gift Show. New York. 

Avgust 13-17 

Western Electron ie Show and 
Convention. San Francisco. 

August 22-25 

Instrument Soc. oi Amerlco’s Annual 
Instrument Automation Conference 
& Exhibition. Chicago. Sept. 1114 


Public Works Congress & Equipment 
Show. Boston. October 1-4 
National Hardware Show. New York. 
October 9-12 

American Bakers Association. 
Atlantic City. October 7*12 
American Society for Metals Meeting 
6c Exposition. Cleveland. 

October 16-19 

National Electronics Conference. 
Chicago. October 23-26 
American Institute Aeronautics & 
Astronautics Annual Meeting and 
Technical Demonstration. Anaheim. 
October 23-27 


I 


To: United States Travel Service, Dept. E. 2 
10, Vigo Street, London W.1, Tel: REGent 6805 

Please send me additional business travel information on the USA* 
If you would like special information about the import of 
American goodn please tick here J j 


Name 

Address 


Bu siness or Profes sion 



“Let’s get together!” 


C VS/DA -59 
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What happens when 
yickers and Zimmer 
get together ? 


Hk 






Progress 


When Vickers and Zimmer get together, two kinds of 
resources, two kinds of engineering know-how come to 
the point of the problem. The Vickers-Zimmer chemical 
research laboratories at Frankfurt find new answers to 
chemical process engineering problems. Vickers-Zimmer 
manufacture gives the cutting edge to research. The 
result is a world of progress in process engineering plant. 
Turnkey projects have been carried out in many parts of 
the world. More synthetic fibre plants have been produced 
than by any other manufacturer. Vickers-Zimmer bring 
the relevant skills and abilities from their vast resources of 
experience to every aspect of chemical process engineer¬ 
ing and synthetic fibre production. Put these two sharp 
Skills to work for you. 


See how precisely Vickers-Zimmer can match their 
research and engineering to your needs. Vickers-Zimmer 
is a link for progress throughout the world. 



a link for progress 


VIckers-ZimmerLtd VickersHouse Millbank London SW1 
Tel I TATe Gallery 7777 Telex 21858 

LONDON FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN NEW YORK TOKYO MELBOURNE 
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Decisions are made 
in Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh companies arc among 
America's largest producers of: 

aluminum • atomic reactors • coal 
electrical equipment 
fabricated structural steel 
food products 
industrial valves and meters 
mining machinery • oil 
plate and window glass 
railroad equipment • refractories 
rolling mill equipment • steel 

And within 500 miles of Pittsburgh, you'll 
find over half of America's manufacturing 
plant. Pittsburgh National Bank is located 
in the heart of this industrial concentra* 
tion. Because of our long-time partlcipa* 
tion in the commerce of this dynamic and 
diversified market, Pittsburgh National 
knows it well. May we share our firsthand 
knowledge with you? 


▼ 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230, U.S.A. 
Cable: FIRSTBANK 
Telex: 086-833 

founded 1061 • 


European Representative Office: 

20 Place Venddme, Paris l* r , Fran< c 

Phone: Richelieu 97-89 

Cable: PITTSBANK Telex;23*84! 

TpUl Resources $1,468,036,803 


EQUITY 

INVESTMENT 

p(u£- 

A NO-LOSS 
GUARANTEE 


Can VOU hope for the long-term rewards of equity 
investment and at the same time enjoy a firm guarantee 
against losing a penny of your savings? 

Yes, you can now do just this—through the Protected 
Investment Plan newly available from Confederation Life. 
For example, if you are aged 30 and decide to invest in 
the plan £10 per month for 20 years, then on past average 
market performance since 1919 this would produce— 

£ 4,260 

tree ot income tax 
and capital gain* tax 

Your savings will be invested in our special investment 
fund which covers a wide range of carefully selected 
ordinary shares. The income on these investments is 
ploughed hack into the fund. 

In any event it is guaranteed that you will receive at the 
end of the period at least what you had saved, and your 
family will receive , in the event of your death, at least all 
you had planned to save over the 20 years. 

Your savings would be eligible for tax relief as life 
assurance premiums which on the normal basis means 
that each £120 saved would cost you only £ 100 . 4 . 0 . Thus 
the above return would have been secured for a net cost 
of £ 2,004 spread over 20 years. 

Plans are available for monthly amounts of £5 upwards 
for periods of 10, 15 or 20 years. For more information 
please use the coupon. 


W ■—- ASSOCIATION ■■ 

(Incorporated in Canada in 187 / as a Limited Company) 
Awen exceedL2t0,0d0,00<l 

120 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1 

Please tell nte. without obligation, more about yotir 
Protected Imwtmeat Policy. I ha\c in mind a period of « yt 


(Block capitals help) 
ADDRESS ... 


(A) t.C./28/l 67 
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Your Electricity 
Board Telephone 
number is here... 

If you do not need advice a 1 the moment, # 
make a note of your Electricity Board address 
and telephone number and keep it handy. 

London Electricity Board, 

46/47 New Broad Street, EC2. 

London Wall 1280 

South Eastern Electricity Board, 

10 Queen's Gardens, Hove 3, Sussex. 

Ho\c 39211. Telex: 87230 
Southern Electricity Board, 

Southern Electricity House, Littlcwick Green, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. 

Maidenhead 21321-5. Telex: 84282 
South Western Electricity Board, 

Elccu icily House, C olston Avenue, Bristol I. 

Biistol 26062.Telex:44298 
Eastern Electricity Board, 

Whcrstcad, Ipswich. 

Ipswich 55841. Telex: 98123 
East Midlands Electricity Board, 

Mapperley Hall, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
Nottingham 63221. Telex: 37424 
Midlands Electricity Board, 

Mucklow Hill, Halesowen,Birmingham. 
Birmingham 4224000. Telex: 338092 
South Wales Electricity Board, 

St. Mellons, Card ilF. 

Cardiff 77201. Telex: 49331 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board, 

Love Lane, Pall Mall, Liverpool 3. 

Liverpool North 2681. Telex: 62582 

Yorkshire Electricity Board, 

Wcthcrby Road, Scarcroft, Leeds. 

Leeds658271. Telex: 55128 
North Eastern Electricity Board, 

Carliol House, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 

Newcastle 27520. Telex: 53324 
North Western Electricity Board, 

C heetwood Road, CheethamHiil, Manchester 8 
Deans gate 6671. Telex: 66682 * 

South of Scotland Electricity Board, 

Cathcart House, Inverlair A venue, Glasgow, S4. 

Merrylee 7177. Telex: 77703 

North of ScotlandHydro-EIectric Board, 

16 Rothesay terrace, Edinburgh 3. 

Caledonian 1361 

The Electricity Council, 

EDA Division, Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, 
London SW1. Whitehall 6757. Telex: 262279 
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industrial problems 
is only a 
phone can 


If you're producing goods for home or 
export on whatever scale and you've a 
problem connected with production, the 
handling of materials, control systems, the 
choice of new equipment or new techniques— 
reach for the telephone. The people to ring are 
your Electricity Board. They have qualified engineers 
who can advise you on all manner of production 


away! 


problems. They can tell you about the 
latest production techniques and how 
similar problems to yours have been success* 
fully solved. If necessary, they will call in the 
resources and technical know-how of the Electricity 
Supply Industry to help you with your particular 
problem—however large or small. This service is com¬ 
pletely free and involves no obligation of any kind* 


DATA SHEETS... MONOGRAPHS... BOOKS... FILMS 


In addition to the ‘On-the-phone’ service there are 
numerous Electricity Council industrial publications 
to help you with every kind of industrial problem. 

There are Monographs, Productivity Books and Data 
Sheets. Also Films on free loan. For a complete list of 
Electricity Council publications fill in the coupon and 
post to your Electricity Board, or to the Electricity Council 


Issued by the Electricity Council 



Please send me complete list of Electricity 
Council Industrial Publications and Films. 


name . 


POSITION ■ -. 

ORGANISATION . 
ADDRESS . 


l: 


**H87. 
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Now! 

Your bridge to world profits: 



MaiketAir 


Onrnew international marketing program designed to expand your business! 

Fornewopportunities,for new business and profits through ou l A merica 
loday.it’s TWA MarketAir! Crofted for small andmedium-sizod compan¬ 
ies, it offers preliminary market research without charge. Provides 
expert financial counsel, helps set up trade missions, find distributors, 
selecl qualified personimlforyou. And ourbi-monthlyMarketAirNews- 
lolt or analyzes t he American economy, gives facts on production^capital, 
futures, and competitive activities. Let this dynamic new program open 
up Ihe U.S. market for you - mail coupon to Trans World Airlines now! 


“ ^ 


j BRIDGE TO WORLD PROFITS 

{ TWA Dept. MA6, 200 Piccadilly, London W.1 

9 PIaiuo snnrl nil 


i 


Please send oil details o"your now marketing 
program, including FRtfc booklet, "ring is 
MerkwAtr" 


• Name. 


. Title.. 


Company 
Address .. 
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Westward Ho from Moscow 


I F two and two make four, Russia’s leaders are on the brink 
of a major act of political courage. Mr Brezhnev and 
Mr Kosygin are getting ready to admit that, in foreign policy 
at any rate, the man they threw out of office in 1964 was on 
the right track after all. Mr Khrushchev must be purring in 
his dacha. <> 

That is not how they would put it in public ; but then 
Mr Wilson does not openly say that his own foreign policy 
has a remarkably pre-1964 look too. Yet that is what it 
amounts to. Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin seem to have 
accepted, after two years spent in trying to deny them, the 
ideas that governed Mr Khrushchev’s new of the world 
between the test ban treaty of August 1963 and his fall from 
power in October 1964. Mr Khrushchev realised that Russia 
is no longer in a position to keep the leadership of a united 
communist movement. He also recognised that Russia cannot 
afford to be on bad terms with both China and the United 
States at the same time; in a world of three great powers, 
it needs to be on the right end of a two-one division. Given 
the choice, Mr Khrushchev plumped for co-operation with 
America instead of the increasingly forlorn hope of solidarity 
with China. Unless everything they have been doing in the 
last three months is the practical joke of the century, his 
successors have now come to the same conclusion. The 
Russians have asked themselves, as Lincoln said every great 
country should ask itself, where they are and wither they 
are tending; and their answer, under their breath but dis¬ 
tinct enough, is westward ho. 

When Mr Kosygin arrives in London on Monday week, 
Mr Wilson should set himself to find out how far Russia's 
leaders have thought out where they go from here. Mr 
Kosygin comes to London, after a quick look at his in-tray 
in Moscow and a hasty dash to Warsaw, from a trip along 
the marches of China, during which he has been telling the 
people of Russia’s far eastern territories the full spine-tingling 
story of what is happening to the Chinese revolution. Presi¬ 
dent Podgorny arrived in Rome this week after stumping a 
different part of the Soviet Union with the same message. 
It is possible to deduce a great deal from the synchronised 
efficiency with which virtually all of Russia’s top men spread 
out through the country in the first half of January to sound 
the alarm bells about China. This was a carefully prepared 


operation. All that was needed to put it into action was for 
China to start visibly coming apart at the seams ; and Chair¬ 
man Mao and the Red Guards obligingly arranged for that 
at the start of January. It is the best possible evidence of. 
the way Russian minds have been moving. They are moving 
towards a re-orientation—re-occidentation is a better word— 
of Russia’s place in the world. But knowing which way you 
want to go is not the same as knowing how to get there. Mr 
Kosygin and his colleagues have not yet spelled out what they 
think should happen next. Mr Kosygin’s visit is Mr Wilsons 
chance to find out. 

The Russians have begun to lay some of their cards on the ' 
table. This Friday they and the Americans (and the British) 
are signing the treaty that will keep the peace between them 
in outer space and on the moon. By all accounts they are 
also within hailing distance of agreement on a treaty to ; 
control the spread of nuclear weapons. But frohpi here on . 
the question marks begin. There are three unanswered ques¬ 
tions about bow the Russians see the next stage of their 
relations with the West. 

The first is the danger that the whole attempt at co-opera¬ 
tion will smash itself against a new arms race; a race to set 
up an anti-missile system. The new American ambassador in 
Moscow has been instructed to stop this if he can. It is^ 
important that he should succeed ; see the next article . But^ 
it would probably be a mistake to get into a panic spoilt, 
Russian intentions. Russia’s decision to set up anti-ttussile 
defences around Moscow shows how easy it is for either of 
the super-powers to succumb to the temptation to slip a fast 
one over its rival. Yet it docs not contradict the mounting 
pile of evidence that Russia wants an accommodation with 
the United States. For a long time the Russians have been 
sensitive to the taunt that they are hot really a super-power 
because they are out-gunned by the^ Americans in nucleat 
fire-power and because they cannot air-lift and sea-lift their 
army around the world as slickly as the Americans can. By 
setting up the rudiments of an anti-missile systejn they can 
take some of the sting out of the first part of the jtaunt. It is 
their way of showing that, if they are groping towards a new 
relationship with the Americans, they iqteod to enter this 
new relationship on a basis of something a bit nearer military 
equality. If tluis is why they went into the anti-missile game, 
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It makes sense: they must cover themselves against the charge models for improving man’s lot,, the demociatk-capitaKst 
that they are ready to settle down as junior partners to the model versus the marxist model. It is this that marks them 
dominant Americans. And if this is all they are in it for, it off from rhe old, tired countries of the European pe nin s u la, 
should be possible to reach an agreement that will check the most of which ask no more than to be left alone to grow a 
anti-missile competition before it soars into the multi-billion- paunch by their European fireside. And it is this that rules 
dollar wide blue yonder. out rhe sort of Russian-American collaboration Mr Khrush- 

The second question is whether the Russians think the list chev seems to have had in mind in 1963 and 1964. Mr 
of possible agreements with America includes a settlement of Khrushchev was a romantic: lie was probably hoping for a 
the Vietnam war. It need not necessarily do so ; the Russians grand reconciliation that would bind the United Stales and 
may be trying to do business with the Americans in other Russia to a common purpose in the world. Mr Kosygin and 
fields while they let the conflict in Vietnam drag interminably Mr Brezhnev are soberer men. If they are going back to 
on. There are quite a lot of people who argue that the Khrushchevism, it is a modified Khrushchevism. They 
Russians are happy to see a third of America’s army bogged recognise that these two great countries, each devoted to its 
down in a war on China’s southern flank ; it lessens the danger belief about the way man should develop, will inevitably 
that the Chinese will do something mad on their northern remain antagonists. 

border with Russia. But they will be antagonists with a difference. They know 

This may be true in the short run. But Mr Kosygin and they should, and can, compete under mutually accepted rules 
Mr Brezhnev have shown they are men who take the long of the game. They accept the need for a system of rules 
view ; and in the long run a continuation of the Vietnam war because they are both terrified of nuclear war, and both afraid 
could bo very bad indeed for the Russians. They do not of what China wants to do in the world. The Russians, in 


want to sec either side win an outright military victory. If 
(he Americans pulled it off, the result would be a permanent 
American garrison in south-east Asia and the end of Russia's 
hopes of influence in the area. If the Americans beat an 
undignified retreat from Vietnam, on the other hand, the result 
would almost certainly be a decade of Chinese-encouraged 
risings over large parts of southern Asia ; the Russians do not 
want that either. And least of all do they want an escalation 
of the war—which is likelier than an outright \icrory by 
either side—that could involve them in a direct clash with the 
Americans. The odds are that they want to settle the war 
before it gets dangerously out of hand. Bui can they persuade 
the Vietnamese communists to accept a settlement that does 
not put a communist regime into power in Saigon ? That is 
the question that has been put to them, and has not yet 
been answered. The Russians want to be accepted by rhe 
Americans as a great power with a fair share of responsibility 
in the world’s affairs. Will they begin to exercise the power, 
end the responsibility, in Hanoi ? 

Mr Kosygin should be pressed hard for an answer on Viet¬ 
nam, and on anti-missiles. But Mr Wilson should also put a 
third question to him. Assume that Vietnam and the anti-mis- 
sile competition have been dealt with. What do the Russians 
think coexistence will mean after that ? In some parts of 
the world the answer is more or less openly laid out already. 
Now that President Johnson has said that Germany is not 

E ing to be reunited until there is a general reconciliation 
tween Russia and the West, and the new German govern¬ 
ment has publicly agreed, the way is open to a period of relaxed 
co-operation in Europe. It is Mr Johnson’s change of policy 
towards Germany, more than anything else, that has got the 
Russians moving westwards again. And if this leads to a 
non-proliferation treaty, the new Russian-American under¬ 
standing about Europe is likely to spill over into southern 
and eastern Asia as well. Unless they are prepared to see a 
non-proliferation treaty turned into a meaningless scrap of 
paper before the ink is dry on it, the Russians and Americans 
will have to find ways of persuading both India and Japan to 
stay non-nuclear. It is nard to see how they can do that 
without offering them some kind of guarantee against China. 
Since they have a joint interest in making a non-proliferation 
treaty stick, they will find themselves steadily pulled towards 
joint action. /This is the real importance of a treaty: it is a 
licence for a joint foreign policy towards Asia. 

But in other parti of the world—in the Middle East, in 
Africa, in Latin America—the Russians and the Americans 
are bound to go on being competitors. They will compete 
because they represent the two different forces of ideological 
radicalism at work in the viorM today. The Americans and 
Russians both want tp offer otfier people their alternative 


particular, have grown more reasonable since they realised 
under Stalin and Khrushchev that both their system of govern¬ 
ment and their economic machinery can go horribly wrong. 
This is what coexistence is all about. It is an attempt to define 
a set of rules that can be accepted by two great powers which 
have rival programmes for change and reform. The core of 
these rules must deal with the problem of “ wars of national 
liberation ”—when they are legitimate, whichever side spon¬ 
sors them, and when they are not. China rejeers the entire 
concept of mutually agreed rules. Russia does nor. This is 
why the Russia of Brezhnev and Kosygin looks like coming 
back in from the cold. 


A Race to Avoid 

Just why the Russians should think again 
before they really drag America into 
an anti-missile race 

M r wilson has a special reason for urging Mr Kosygin to 
resist the pressure from Russia’s military-industrial 
lobby for a fateful plunge into a new arms race. Like the 
Americans, the British do not regard the limited deployment 
of anti-missiles that Russia has already carried out as meaning 
that it is now too late for any turning back. When Mr 
Kosygin comes here he will hear many of the same arguments 
that Mr Johnson, Mr Rusk and Mr Llewellyn Thompson 
are now pressing on the Russian government. But Mr Wilson 
will be arguing from a different position. If Russia insists 
on plunging into an anti-missile race, it now looks, after 
President Johnson’s State of the Union message, as if 
America will inevitably follow Suit. Neither Britain nor any 
other power will do so-—because the thing is quite beyond 
them. 

It has recently been argued, by commentators as formidable 
as Mr Joseph Alsop, that anti-missile deployment by the two 
super-powers could restore Stability to a world power balance 
that has started to wobble under the effect of proliferation. 
No mere force de frappe would signify anything any more, 
in this view ; the chances of nuclear war, and even of further 
proliferation of nuclear arms, would be sharply reduced. Such 
arguments contain several big flaws. For one thing the 
nuclear’weaponry of China, for example, may worry both 
Russia and America, but it worries China’s non-nuclear 
neighbours much more, and it is among them that it stimulates 
proliferation* For another, although there have been 
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outbreaks of cheerful talk in Washington about the provision 
of anti-missiles to protect the Nato allies and countries like 
India and Japan, it would be difficult, politically, for a non- 
aligned state to accept such protection, and perhaps even more 
difficult, technically, to provide a shield for areas like western 
Europe which could expect only a very brief warning time. 
A super-power that seemed bent on making its own territory 
impregnable while leaving its friends exposed might soon 
hear people saying that they could not afford its friendship. 

And, despite Marshal Malinovsky’s claims, no reputable 
authority believes that rcaliy effective anti-missile defences 
can be achieved in any enduring sense. If Mr Johnson and 
Mr McNamara do have to start installing such defences, they 
will be reluctantly yielding to the public clamour aroused by 
the Russian initiative and exploited by those in America 
who (like the marshals and their allies in Russia’s political 
scientific and industrial hierarchies) have a special interest 
in getting vast sums diverted in this direction. In his budget 
statement on Tuesday, President Johnson sought to cushion 
the thrust of the lobbyists for anti-missiles without com¬ 
mitting himself to start deploying them even if his latest 
urgent approaches to Moscow prove fruitless. He and his 
chief advisers know that anti-missiles would be not only 
cruelly expensive and harmful to the prospects of a general 
detente, but also of questionable effectiveness. 

Meanwhile, there has so far been no sign of give on the 
Russian side since the Administration, in December, stopped 
hoping that the Russians could be swayed by quiet persuasion, 
and (with one eye on the restive new Congress) began to 
publicise its approaches to Moscow. Mr Rusk went to work 
on the Russian ambassador in Washington. On January ioth 
the President included an appeal to Russia in his State of 
the Union message, and he doubtless amplified it in the 
private message ro the Sovier leaders which Mr Thompson 
carried to Moscow on the nth. A few days later, Kommunist 
printed ail article in which Marshal Malinovsky indicated that 
the Soviet anti-missiles that had loomed large in Red Square 
parades vs ere now operational. 

On the 19th Za Rubezhom gave its readers relevant extracts 
from Mr Johnson's State of the Union text —thereby breaking 
die news to the Russians that anti-missiles had been installed 
near Moscow— and its editor, Mr Daniel Kraminov, added a 
discouraging commentary. In this he wrongly described the 
Soviet Union as consistently opposed to the whole idea of 
arms control, in the sense of agreed limitation of armaments 
without actual reduction ; he rejected Mr Johnson’s argument 
that Russia and America have common interests in this respect, 


Don't Argue with the 

F or better or worse, now that Mr Wilson and General de 
Gaulle have met, it has become clear how Britain’s second 
attempt to enter the European community is going to take 
shape. In his Strasbourg speech on Monday Mr Wilson tried, 
with some success, to demonstrate that he is a good European ; 
there were some positively gaullist notes in his trumpet call 
for the unity and independence of Europe. But, predictably, 
the meetings at the Elysee on Tuesday and Wednesday gave' 
off a more uncertain note. The conventions of interviews 
with General de Gaulle are such that, if what he said really 
was important, there is likely to be acute controversy for years 
to come about exactly what he did say. And the general’s 
personal style of conversation is such that even those who heard 
him, including Mr Wilson, are not necessarily going to be 


and seemed to rule out any agreement to curb the anti¬ 
missile race. On the 23rd President Podgorny gave Mr 
Thompson a lengthy hearing; but the best that can be Said 
so far is that the Russians seem interested in listening. 

One possible argument in favour of anti-missile defence is 
that it might, in some circumstances, reduce the risk of full- 
scale nuclear war being set off by the accidental or un¬ 
authorised firing of one or more missiles. Even this may be 
greatly outweighed by the increase in risks arising from 
dependence on wholly automated systems. The anti-missile 
permits no time for reflection ; while it may not itself devastate 
anybody's territory (if it functions properly), its appearance 
in the pattern oi nuclear conflict tends to weaken the element 
of human restraint. During the lengthy period of develop¬ 
ment and installation of anti-missiles, the temptation to make 
a pre-emptive strike could become strong. And, throughout 
defensive capacity may only for brief periods (perhaps never) 
draw abreast of ever-advancing offensive missile power. 

Anti-missile defence, combining the worst of three worlds* 
looks like being risky, ruinous—and, irratiohally, inevitable* - 
unless the Russians at last see sense. They may, even yet* if 
they realise that it is particularly silly for them to try to beat 
the Americans at this game ; and that, while the full logic 
of the game may lead to the grim prospect of the deep-shelter 
life, it is also a game in which half-measures are singularly 
useless. (If, for instance, either Russia or America should 
opt for an anti-Chinese " thin ” deployment, how could the 
other super-power be really assured that the thing would stop 
there?) Moreover, failure to curb this new race could 
impair the chances of achieving the long-ay/aited, non¬ 
proliferation treaty, which has seemed so nearly within reach. 

It would surely bloc out the prospects of checking prolifer- 5 
ation by prohibiting underground nuclear testing. Such 
testing would not be renounced by powers committed to 
anti-missile development. It could also assume a new im¬ 
portance in the eves of states like Britain, which, while jibbing 
at entry into the anti-missile race itself, might be goaded by 
that race into bids to achieve a greater penetration capability 
based on missiles of the Poseidon type. 

Fated to live like “ scorpions in a bottle ” (in Mr Robert 
Oppenheirner's phrase), the nuclear powers have seemed to 
be learning quite a lot about how to survive this cramped 
togetherness. But what if the whole shape of the bottle 
changes? Mr Kosygin is not Mr Khrushchev’s equal in the 
use of pithy biblical phrases; but he may get the point if some¬ 
body urges him to consider the danger of putting old scorpions 
into new bottles. 


/"I „ _ _ I Mr Wilson should tell the Six 
I I Irf 1.1P he wants in - not bargain with 
UIUW ° the General 

much better informed than before they came. 

But exactly what he said is probably not all th.u important. 
If General dc Gaulle has made up his mind to stop Britain 
getting into the common market—and he probably has—he 
would not want to do anything so controversial as saying so 
before the French elections in March. If he is willing to be 
convinced by Mr Wilson, on the other hand, he is unlikely 
to make encouraging noises before Britain has actually made 
a request to enter the community. In this way be can make 
Britain pay the highest possible price. Either way, the natural 
thing for him to do is to wait. The French are in their 
favourite position of having the other side do the asking—-in 
their own phrase, of making the "other man be the denumdeur. 
It was never very likely that Mr Wilson would be any the 
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wiser after bis trip to Paris this week. His problem is to 
know what he, not the general, means to do. 

The only reports from Paris that suggest anything very new 
underline this point. It seems evident, from the French 
emphasis on sterling and the downgrading of agriculture, that 
the general and his advisers have already prepared themselves 
for a British agreement to swallow the common market, the 
whole common market and nothing but the common market 
(well, Mr Shinwell apart), and are piling up obstacles beyond 
that. For the rest, if other impressions are correct, they seem 
to be laying traps for a would-be gaullist Mr Wilson. 

General de Gaulle is reported to have proposed holding a 
second meeting with Mr Wilson if the British government 
applies for entry into the European community. On the 
surface, nothing seems more reasonable ; what is wrong with 
another chat ? But if Mr Wilson were to talk to the gc neral 
alone, with the rest of the common market left outside the 
door, he would be undermining his own position. Britain or 
the European community might lose—more likely both of 
them—but not General de Gaulle. If the general lured Mr 
Wilson into turning some of his references to British and 
French “ pragmatism ” about the European community into 
concrete proposals, he could then simply turn around to the 
Five and say, “I told you so, Britain is incorrigibly non- 
European." The suggestion that the French might ask the 
Six to meet, even before a British request to join was made, 
in order to decide whether the idea can be entertained, gives 


a hint of just what might happen. The general would be in 
a position of negotiating with Britain on the one hand and 
the Five on the other, and driving whatever wedges between 
them suited his book. 

General de Gaulle's objections to Britain do not concern 
its attitudes, real or supposed, to the European institutions. 
In his eyes, Britain has two faults. One is that, however 
staunchly Mr Wilson may reject the idea of Europe being a 
mere “ industrial helot " of the United States, it is hard to 
see what he would have to do to satisfy General de Gaulle 
that Britain is independent enough of America for his tastes. 
There is no evidence that General de Gaulle wants Britain to 
leave Nato ; he prefers to be western Europe's sole odd man 
out. Nor is there any sign that he is keen for joint nuclear 
agreements with Britain when his force de frappe is, in its 
own terms, coming along well. Britain's other fault in General 
de Gaulle's eyes is that it is a rival in Europe whatever its 
American policy may be. Mr Wilson’s temptation is visibly 
to offer General de Gaulle a barely disguised Anglo-French 
hegemony in western Europe. There are many objections to 
this, but one is immediate and practical: it is hard to see why 
General de Gaulle should wish to share his present advantages. 
For Mr Wilson to woo General de Gaulle with offers of deals 
that risk alienating the Five makes it easier for the general to 
block Britain's entry into the common market without losing 
the support of his partners. 

He will incur risks if, and only if, Britain does manage to 


The necessary leap 

When his grand tour of the common market capitals ends 
In March, Mr Wilson could decide either to reactivate the 
old Heath talks that were “ suspended ” in 1963 or apply 
anew, under article 237 of the Treaty of Rome, for British 
membership of the community. Either way, the essential 
thing is to avoid the detailed haggling that sank the Mac- 
millan-Heath negotiations. Mr Wilson hoped aloud in his 
speech in Strasbourg on Monday that “ negotiations will be 
on a minimum of broad issues." 

General de Gaulle may raise what issues he pleases, such as 
the status of sterling as a reserve currency, and it will be 
Mr Wilson's job to discuss them with the Six. But his own 
priority is not to raise problems, it is to reduce them to the 
shortest possible list. Most people in London and the conti¬ 
nental capitals who favour British entry into the common 
market believe that Britain's best chance is to ask simply 
for a transition period of several years in which to tailor its 
economy and foreign trade to community living. loin first, 
haggle afterwards. 

Some may think this light-headed, but it is not as risky 
as it looks. Take agriculture. The Council of Ministers will 
review prices annually from 1969 onwards. In 1969, too, 
the farm finance arrangements which precipitated the common 
market crisis of 1965 will have to be renegotiated, and a final 
agreement may well be postponed because of the political 
problems it will raise anew. Britain could obviously exert 
influence on such permanently unfinished business. 

There is, of course, a big financial problem facing Mr Wil¬ 
son here. If Britain tomorrow, like the Six today, were to 
pay 90 per cent of the levies it raised on agricultural imports 
into the Eurojttan farm fund, it could find itself paying in 
£3°°-£350 million a year. It could not afford this huge 
amount, which, in any case, is ludicrously out of proportion 
with what even Germany pays in. Germany has insisted 
on a ceiling for its contributions; Britain cohid in theory 
do the same. Unfortunately, the German ceiling is not on levies 


on agricultural imports, whereas Britain’s would have to be. 
The French could claim that a British attempt to fix a ceiling 
on levies paid into the fund would run counter to the whole 
community system. One can imagine reels of obfuscation 
winding off that theme. 

The pessimists fear Britain might be deprived of a voice 
(or vote) in a transition period. But this misunderstands the 
nature of the community system, based on compromise be¬ 
tween the member nations, which has led to the dictum that 
" the smallest country inside wields more power than the 
largest outside." 

Even New Zealand's trade problems could be handled in 
a transition period, though, since all the Six recognise New 
Zealand's problem, an earlier agreement may be possible. 
The same goes for the problems of India and Pakistan and 
the rest of the tropical Commonwealth, which Mr Heath 
settled in 1962 and which ought not to cause trouble now. 

Mr Wilson and Mr Brown raised two other questions in a 
big way in Rome and Paris. These were: 

(1) Regional policy. Helping development areas presents 

few problems in the community, but it is necessary to 

convince critics in the Labour government of the fact. 

(2) The fear of a flight of capital from London to continental 

centres. This is bound up with the weakness of sterling. 

If the pound is strengthened the problem will recede. 

Thus, apart from the transition period, the only unavoid¬ 
able issues directly relevant to British entry into the com¬ 
munity are the formal aspects—Britain’s role in the institutions 
and in the common funds. It would be wrong to make too 
much of this. Britain had in 1962, and*has now, no such 
formal reservations about the community institutions, or 
voting, as General de Gaulle has. But the French could seize 
the opportunity of any discussion about institutions to ques¬ 
tion the Brussels set-up once again, and sow confusion. 

So, obviously, by limiting its requests for entering the com¬ 
munity to the obvious minimum, approved at least by the 
Five and by “ European " ©pinion in France, Britain would 
make the best of its chances. Any other approach would play 
into Mi Couve de Murville*s practised hands. 
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convince public opinion on the continent of its ripeness for 
membership of the European community. Not that General 
de Gaulle could be ptevented from issuing a veto or spinning 
out negotiations in ways that would, at some point, clearly 
involve the equivalent of a veto. But the public opinion poll 
taken at the turn of the year, which indicated that 48 per cent 
of Frenchmen thought it was in France’s interest that Britain 
should enter the community, suggests that even French 
opinion may be on the point of seeing Britain as a European 
country. To flout that opinion would give General dc Gaulle’s 
popularity a knock he can afford less today than he could in 
1963. He is in a paradoxical position. He has succeeded in 
many of his aims. But the aggressiveness of his methods has 
undermined the feeling among west Europeans that he is the 
standard-bearer of tomorrow’s Europe. He is still something 
of a standard-bearer for the detente with eastern Europe, but 
in this matter there are not many dissident voices now, in 
Germany, Britain, Italy—or America. He is in danger of 
ceasing to be the standard-bearer for a united Europe able to 
speak with a single voice in the world. He has to be careful, 
nor least in France. The French tactic of piling up obstacles 
in the path of Britain’s approach to the community implies 
an awareness of this potential weakness. 

In short, it is more important than ever that Mr Wilson, 
while using almost gaullist terms to describe the aims that 


Britain will pursue as an accepted member of. the European 
community, should in his acts stick closely to the klter and 
spirit of the economic community he seeks to jota This 
means reducing Britain’s conditions for entry to the bare 
minimum (see box on facing page). In the writtch briefs 
that Mr Wilson and Mr Brown have read out during their 
exchanges in Rome and Paris, there have been signs that they 
are at least leaving this route open. When Mr Wilson, after 
completing his grand tour of the common market capitals in 
March, comes to the point at which he must decide whether 
or not to enter the community, he must move ahead on this 
road. 

This implies that whomsoever Mr Wilson talks to about 
general aims, it is only with the Six together that he should try 
real negotiations. It will be tedious for Mr Wilson and; Mr 
Brown, even on this initial trip, to read out in the four remain¬ 
ing common market capitals the same briefs they have already 
read out in Rome and Paris. But it is vital that, in discussing 
sterling as well as entry into the common market, Britain 
should address the whole Six—not France and the Five 
separately. If it tries separate approaches it will almost 
certainly fall between the stools. But the very eagerness of 
the French to switch the issues suggests that the general is 
nervous of the consequences if Mr Wilson just keeps going 
straight ahead. 


They're Kidding Themselves 

A Tory revival is going to depend on the party workers 
as much as on Mr Heath and his MPs 


W hen a party has been clobbered at the polls, it is apt 
to thrash around wildly. It happened with the Tories 
after 1945, with Labour after the three elections they lost 
in the 1950s, and now again with the Tories after their drub¬ 
bing last March. At this time in the life of a parliament, the 
business of opposition is always frustrating. Whatever mis¬ 
takes a government may make, it has three years to put things 
straight before it need face the electors again. What is more, 
the electors themselves arc certainly not yet ready to concede 
that they may have voted wrongly. 

This is why the Tories arc bemused today, why they feel 
that they are not getting through, and why they steel them¬ 
selves not to flinch at the news that Mr Heath’s showing in 
the public opinion polls is plunging.to undiscovered depths. 
Over the economy, over the common market and over 
Rhodesia the Government has tacitly had to admit that what 
Mr Heath said at the election was right and what Mr Wilson 
said was wrong. It has not made a blind bit of difference. 
Mr Wilson is still popular. Mr Heath’s rating in the Daily 
Telegraph's Gallup Poll has dropped to the lowest recorded 
for any Opposition leader since the pollsters started measuring 
such things. 30. years ago. Anyone can give the Tories advice 


these days, and most are very free with it. It is a lot of rubbish. 

The mistake is to think that what is happening is unusual. 
The Tories are rattled; they believe they are doing particu¬ 
larly badly. But both in the Commons and in the country their 
performance has been much about average. As the accom¬ 
panying graph shows, the Tories have made about the same 
inroads into the Labour position as they did in the first nine 
months after the 1964 election. They have not done as well 
as the Labour opposition after the 1951 and 1955 elections, 
but they have made more progress than Labour did after 
the 1959 election. The Tories might well remember that this 
was die time when Labour was tearing itself to bitft ' 

- So Mr Heath has set himself to keeping the party together; 
he has learned from Hugh Gaitskell’s experience. Yet this 
is a paradox^ The day that Gaitskell forced himself upon, the 
consciousness and the admiration of the British electorate jvas 
the day that he stood at bay at Scarborough in 196a. Then 
he was seen to be human, vulnerable and pohdcajHy 
courageous. It did nothing for the Labour party the potys, 
but in the end it did a lot for him. Mr Heath might be helped 
as a personality, someone to be understood, if he faced a simi¬ 
lar fight. Another man might even have picked such a quarrel 
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deliberately; his right wing has given him plenty of provoca¬ 
tion. But he, judging the party’s interests, has deliberately 
avoided any such thing. 

The five by-elections that are due could give the Tories 
a popular boost, but they could also give them a drop. The 
Daily Mail’s latest NOP figures, showing Labour nine 
points ahead, are rtor encouraging for them. The Tory 
victory at Leyton, three months after the 1964 election, 
was a special case, and proved a distinctly false dawn. After 
a signal general election success, by-elections can show a con¬ 
tinuing swing to the government of the day. Eighteen months 
after winning the 1951 election, the Tories captured Sunder¬ 
land South: six months after their triumph in 1959 they 
picked up Brighouse and Spenborough. Once it has really 
made irs mind up (which it did not do in 1964) the British 
electorate is slow to switch its allegiance. Having done so, 
it is equally slow to switch back. The Tories have to under¬ 
stand whar happens to politics In the wake of a decisive general 
election. 

But they have also got to face realities. In British politics 
the man in possession has an enormous built-in advantage, and 
Mr Wilson knows just how to exploit it. The government 
of the day automatically makes news: ministers are constandy 
in the public eye. The Opposition makes news only when it 
gets itself into a mess. Shadow ministers, even if they have 
once held cabinet office, drop quickly out of the picture. The 
most trenchant speech, in the Commons or out of it, rates no 
more than a couple of inches in the papers. 


W ien the Tories were last in opposition, they could coun¬ 
teract this disadvantage through a priceless political 
asset: Winston Churchill. He could command the headlines 
even when out of office. Mr Heath, however, is the first Tory 
leader for 50 years (since Bonar Law) to lead the party in 
opposition without first having been prime minister. 

This is a double disadvantage. It is harder for him to 
command public attention, and the despondent members of 
his own party can the more easily murmur about having Alec 
back or going for Enoch or whatever takes their fancy. Mr 
Heath can do no right. A year ago, when he sacked Mr Angus 
Maude from his front bench team, he was accused of being 
too dictatorial. He was hectored to allow more freedom of 
expression. Now he is being accused of allowing too much 
freedom, of not giving a strong enough lead. The Sunday 
Telegraph tells him: “Ted, be King! ” He will doubtless 
remember that the last time Berry and Co gave similar advice 
to a Tory leader (calling for “ the smack of firm govern¬ 
ment ”) within a year the said leader was out of office. 

The fact is that Mr Heath’s position is not really in dispute. 
The Tories have had enough of leadership crises to last them 
a lifetime, and there is no question of a change, at least until 
after the next election, if then. What is in question is how 
Mr Heath can best lead the party through this difficult and 
frustrating time before it can once again begin to scent the 
possibility of office. 

There are two different problems. First, the Opposition in 
Parliament. The Tories have not done as badly at West¬ 
minster as their own naggers make out. Mr Barber and his 
team bgve put up a very effective fight against the steel bill. 
There has p$en pertinent resistance (in both Houses) to the 
land cothtfiissibh bill. The need now is fot the same sort of 
team work to be organised over fields of policy which are 
not concerned with legislation. Too many Tory MPs have not 
been pulling their weight On the front bench M* Heath is 
indefatigable. He has tipi generous support frqgi Sir Alec 
pbuglksrHome; 4 ae hr ot$d expect no less (rpn^hiffi. But 
^ be^ nnKb ip. evklemoe^ 

benches, thri older hahds seem too ready to rest 
6n ffi^ liiightlfoods arid the young#* iritm too busy making- 


reputations (or money) outside the House. There are excep¬ 
tions. But there is stiU a need to use and organise the back¬ 
bench committees to build more systematic opposition at 
question time and in debate. 

Even so, there is a limit to the impact an opposition party 
can make through parliament. In the 1945-50 parliament, the 
Tories cut little ice at Westminster. What largely undermined 
the Attlee government (apart from irs own mistakes and a 
hostile press) was the word-of-mouth campaigning which the 
Tories mounted in the constituencies. They had, of course, 
some easy targets; rationing, controls, high taxation. The 
evangelical fervour with which the Tories fought in the late 
1940s to the last shopping basket of the Housewives' League 
will not be easy to recapture in the sophisticated atmosphere 
of the late 1960s. But the effort must be made. 

This is, in fact, Mr Heath’s second problem: the opposi¬ 
tion in the country. As at Westminster, part of the trouble is 
that too many Tories are not pulling their weight. They 
criticise the efforts of their MPs, but many party workers 
have themselves got out of the habit of political agitation. 
The disillusion and uncertainty that began with Mr 
Macmillan’s purge in July 1962 has bitten deep into the 
Tory subconsciousness. But there is also a belief that agita¬ 
tion is something for socialists, beneath them, and that all 
would be done for them if only the leader were better on the 
telly. The party workers need to be given back their self- 
confidence and charged with the sense of mission which they 
had 20 years ago. 

The key figure in this is the party chairman. Lord Wool- 
ton’s contribution to dishing the Attlee government was prob¬ 
ably as great as Churchill’s, and the Tories would be less 
than human and less than acute if they did not yearn for 
another Uncle Fred. But they must not be unfair to Mr 
du Cann. Those who work with him believe he is the best 
organising chairman that the party has had since the war ; 
he has done more for the party than it knows in making major 
improvements in the machine. The trouble is that organisa¬ 
tion alone is not enough. There is the excitement factor that 
comes from a Woolton and from a bell-ringing Lord Hailsham. 
This is not Mr du Cann’s style, nor was it intended to be. 
He became chairman when Sir Alec was leader, with the 
idea that his organisational skill would complement Sir Alec’s 
unique claim on constituency loyalties. Mr Heath needs a 
chairman who is not another Heath-like figure, and, after the 
local elections, there will no doubt be a change. 


T he Tories need to see the political situation clear, and 
themselves whole. They got into a great tizzy over the per¬ 
sonal attack on Mr Wilson in the Weekly News , but what was 
wrong was not the target but the weapon used to hit it. To 
accuse Mr Wilson of being a liar is not going to endear the 
Tories yet to those electors who voted Labour last year simply 
because they believed in Mr Wilson. Some may remember, 
but most have dismissed it as another bit of political 
abuse. 

What is legitimate (and how well Mr Wilson himself would 
do it) is to harp on the reversals of Labour policy, letting the 
reality seep into the public consciousness whenever things go 
wrong for Mr Wilson. No one imagines that he produced 
the measures of July 20th out of malice, J they were the product 
of incompetence. This is precisely the message the Tbries 
got across by conventional political Warfare in the years leading 
up to 195 Ii Most.of them seem to, believe that it can be done 
now, more cheaply and easily, by, some nuclear weapon, bv 
catching Mr Wilson out in j^me^great drama or by Mr Heath 
olher deliverer commanding the tefcviswti/audience 
on his-own. ^ utey mean by leadership. 

They are ’ kidding themself (And those who encourage 
their self-deception fchow how little they know of politics. 
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The End for Sukarno 

Many sensible things will be easier to do when his fall is complete 


P resident Sukarno is really on the way out, though he 
refuses to admit it. The army warned him on Thursday 
to resign or face civil war. His refusal has brought things 
to the point of no return. Indonesia’s new leaders have 
been greasing the skids for Mr Sukarno’s departure in a 
succession of state trials of men directly or indirectly involved 
in the rebellion by which the communists tried, and failed, to 
seize power in September 1965. Each one has tended to dis¬ 
credit the president himself and to cast even greater suspicion 
on the part he played in the months before that abortive coup. 
Mr Sukarno himself gave the decisive push on January 10th. 
His answer then to demands that he should explain his past 
was almost insultingly uninformative, as if the president had 
decided he might as well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb. 
It produced a predictably hostile reaction. The foreign 
minister suggested publicly that Mr Sukarno should resign 
his office (and was as publicly rebuffed by him). The nearest 
thing Indonesia at present has to a parliament is demanding 
a judicial inquiry into the president’s past; and now the 
soldiers have put him on the spot. 

Mr Sukarno, of course, is not as friendless as he appears. 
There are parts of the armed forces that would be on his side 
if the occasion arose. That famous charisma of his cannot 
have wholly vanished in the space of a year. As with the 
Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, revelations of his light-hearted 
financial and sexual morality have done him little serious harm 
in a society that doe§, not demand of its leaders that they 
treat ladies, or cashiers, of easy virtue after the manner of 
Mr Gladstone. 

But he cannot fight guns with charisma, and those who 
control the guns are mostly very disenchanted with him, as 
are most of the politically educated who remain after the 
destruction of the communists. Whether it is into exile, into 


Stop It 

T he powers of the British Government are increasing. 

They were increasing before the Labour party won the 
election of 1964 ; since then they have increased more rapidly, 
and they will be further increased by the measures now before 
Parliament. By the nationalisation of steel, by the setting up 
of the Land Commission, by the establishment of the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, by the passing of the 
Companies Bill, the powers of the state will be multiplied. 
In education, housing, road building, local government, labour 
relations, health and welfare, the trend is to big, strong 
government. This power must be tempered, not by justice 
alone but by humanity. 

It was the Labour party’s claim, and Mr Wilson’s claim, 
that steps would be taken to temper these new powers. This 
was the parliamentary commissioner, or ombudsman, idea. 
Mr Wilson announced (in advance of any parliamentary 
powers) that the zealous Sir Edmund Compton would be the 
commissioner. But now that the bill authorising Sir Edmund’s 
appointment is emerging from the Commons it can be seen to 
be a thoroughly unsatisfactory measure, which falls short both 
of the nation’s need and of tne Government’s promises. The 
country is being offered not a new Commissioner for Rights, 
but a mere bead prefect for the civil service. 

The new commissioner ought to have had powers to investi¬ 


a public grovelling act, or even into the dock, sooner or later. 
President Sukarno must go; and it looks like being sooner. 

His departure, when it comes, will have an immediate and 
happy effect on Indonesia’s relations with the non-communist 
countries and the international financial institutions whose 
help is essential if an economy that has shown little basic 
improvement in the last year is to be restored to health. 
Westerners with money react to Mr Sukarno’s name lilce bulls 
to a red rag; and the new regime has had to tout around the 
world for foreign credit, with only limited success. Mr 
Sukarno’s continuing presence at the head of affairs, even if 
it was only nominal, has had something to do with this. 

Politically, the new regime is already paying litde attention 
to the president’s wishes. Apart from its well publicised ' 
reconciliation with Malaysia it has just had a visit from the 
foreign minister of India, which at one time was pretty firmly 
in Malaysia’s corner just as Pakistan was in Indonesia’s. Cor¬ 
respondingly the Pakistanis, who actually broke off relations 
with Malaysia, have made things up there. The Chinese who 
were once Mr Sukarno’s dearest friends are now only just on 
speaking terms with his ministers. But whatever the latter 
have done under his shadow will come a good deal more easily 
to them when he is gone. 

When Mr George Brown can spare a second from the 
common market, his officials should be ready (or will it be 
belter the other way about ?) with ideas that will enable 
Britain to take advantage of the new situation when it comes. 

It remains as true as ever that Asian peace will in the long run 
depend on an Asian balance of power, and the multiple recon¬ 
ciliations of the last year bring that prospect nearer than it 
was. Britain, with a large part of its armed forces still sitting 
in south-east Asia, should be actively seeking to make the long 
run as short as possible. 


gate any sort of abuse of government power—no doubt with 
a short list of matters excluded on grounds of security. But 
Sir Edmund will have exactly the opposite—a short list of 
carefully circumscribed matters, outside which he will have 
no power at all. He will provide no recourse against possible 
abuses by policemen, local government officers, employees of 
nationalised industries, hospital boaids, soldiers, and many 
others. A new amendment added to the bill in the report 
stage on Tuesday excludes from his range “ any decision taken 
by a go\ ernment department or other authority in the exercise 
of a discretion vested in that department or authority.” The 
commissioner will merely have to enforce the rules, however 
unjust or oppressive, or however badly drawn the act or order 
that lays them down. 

This is ridiculous. Once the present bill is passed as it 
stands it will be years before parliamentary time will be found 
for a further measure to protect the citizen against the grow¬ 
ing oppressiveness of state action. The bill should not be 
passed ; but the gutless Labour majority in the Commons 
has, in defiance of its supposed principles, passed it. This 
is exactly the .sort of legislation that the permanent Tory 
majority in the House of Lords should how b# mustered to 
resist. They will soon have their ^bauce. what will they do ? 
How much do they 


The Lords should throw out the ombudsman bill 
and insist on a better one 
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Universities: say what 
you're doing 


charges of corruption : the House of Lords 
then refused to send him home because the 
evidence seemed slim. Mr Armah was 
released in August, and at once rearrested 
on new charges : last Monday he lost his 
appeal against them. On Monday too the 
Home Secretary put down a bill in the 
Commons, designed to make the rules for 
extradition to Commonwealth countries 


Dons dislike politicians. Politicians arc 
disturbed by dons. (The Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, disproves the universality of 
this rule ; but who can define Lord Butler?) 
The mutual dissent between the two worthy 
factions has come to a head again this wecL 
The Public Accounts Committee of the 
Commons wants Parliament to be given the 
ultimate oversight of how the universities 
spend their money, through the agency of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General whose 
Job it is to report to the PAC if anything 
seems to be amiss. In fact, it wants the 
universities to be subject to a tactful ex post 
facto check on their financial prudence. 

The committee has been arguing itself 
towards this conclusion ever since the war. 
It has now reached it in the teeth of the 
most formidable battery of evidence it can 
ever have heard, from rank upon rank of 
great and good academic men convinced 
that the universities have nothing to hide, 
and determined to hide k. The Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Science on the 
whole supports the dons against Parliament 
—no doubt partly because it already has 
enough to do, and partly because civil ser¬ 
vants do not like to be supervised by any¬ 
one but the ministers whom they feel able 
to influence. 

When the sums being spent by the state 
on universities were both relatively small 
and relatively stable year by year, it was 
perfectly acceptable that the last financial 
word should be said by a non-poMdcally- 
influenced body like the University Grants 
Committee. Dons are right to fear that if 
this convention is not maintained, political 
supervision of any part of university affairs 
might lead to political control of all their 
affairs. Governments do interfere with 
universities ; the Smith regime in Salisbury, 
or Governor Reagan in California, is going 
to be argued in evidence. Even in Britain 
the present Government, after sensibly tell¬ 
ing universities to raise their fees to over¬ 
sets students, brutally matched this decision 
by cutting out; certain British Council 
sdtoUrships. 

But it is likely that,political freedom is 
a precondition for university freedom, not 
the ocher wsy round. Inany case, the 
umvraiitks are not id averf the son 
oHntSference that they rightly^-* *n«rely 
byMutettfng their veil 1 around them. (Tflc 


veil already drops to the ground every time 
a don uses his hands for writing to The 
Times.) Dons are in politics, and they 
might as well face the fact. 

Most decisively, they are in the politics 
of public money. Public spending on the 
universities has been multiplied by almost 
ten times on current account, and by over 
ten times on capital account, since 1950. 
The latest estimate for 1966-67 of the sum 
to be made available through the UGC is 
£211 million, a rise of over 10 per cent on 
the previous year. It is really not in ques¬ 
tion that most of this money will be well 
spent. Indeed, there ought to be more of it. 

Over the past few years the UGC has 
done a great deal to improve its procedures 
for control of expenditure. Various univer¬ 
sities arc starting to think seriously about 
how to measure their own efficiency. Even 
Oxford, with the Franks report, has shown 
that it takes its public relations seriously; 
and as all good companies know, you can¬ 
not seriously tackle your public relations 
unless you have some improvements to 
relate to the public. 

But as long as the University Grants 
Committee remains a veil between the pro¬ 
viders and the spenders of this large chunk 
of public money, the suspicion will survive 
that all is not well behind the veil. The 
suspicion may be, and probably is, ill- 
founded. But equally if there have been— 
as (me is so fervently assured, and as one 
must believe—all those improvements in 
the past few years, they have largely been, 
made as a result of just the sort of pressure 
for more disclosure chat the PAC now asks 
for, and that this paper has been proposing 
for years. The house is being tidied up, 
one suspects, because visitors are knock¬ 
ing at die door. Now is the time to let 
them in. 

Mr Armah 

Empire over 

Mr Roy Jenkins is quite sight not to send 
Mr Kwesl Arinah honfe to .Guana to fade 
charges of robbing the puMlcfiiirse. Mr 
Armah, a dose; friend of ex-President 
vas Hirst arrested last Aprff oo 


roughly the same as those for foreign states. 
Under this new law the courts would be 
unlikely to send Mr Armah home. Mr 
Jenkins has both over-ruled the courts' 
decision, and risked incurring the anger of 
Britain's friends in the new government of 
Ghana. But the old legislation was a hang¬ 
over from the days of colonial police 
administration; and it put the British 
courts in the embarrassing position of 
having in effect to pass judgment on the 
legal procedures of a friendly nation. It is 
good that it is out of the .way. As Mr 
Armah's alleged offence took place in 
Britain, the Ghanaians can now take pro¬ 
ceedings against him here if they wish. 

Mental illness 

Prisoners or 
patients ? 

The Lord Chief Justice raised an im¬ 
portant point this week when he complained 
that offenders who are mentally ill or sub¬ 
normal are too often committed to hos¬ 
pital with no restriction order to limit the 
hospitals’ power to discharge them. But the 
issue is not quite so straightforward as he 
made it appear. 

The matter needs putting in perspective. 
About 1,100 hospital orders are made each 
year by the courts under Section 60 of the 
Mental Health Act 1959 5 the great majority 
are made by the magistrates* courts, and in 
1065 three quarters of these were in respect 
of non-indictable offences and offences 
against property without violence. The 
remainder were for offences against the 
person, or involving some violence, but as 
thSe magistrates’ courts have no power to 
add a restriction order to a hospital order 
Lord Parker’s strictures could not have been 
intended for them. Presumably be was 
referring to the mentally abnormal found 
guilty of violent offences by the higher 
courts. Jn 1965 these courts m^de 58 
Simple hpspitfl orders after convictions of 
0ffenc^agtiim the bersoin ; lp ji more of 
‘the# we* they ftdoed arestriction order. 

S 6 it aB Lord Pfurker Waffts is for restric¬ 
tion orders to be made hi ill cases of 
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Get 

your Canadian 
exports off 
the ground 

and delivered in a day by Air Canada Air Freight 



Air Freight cut-out stockpiling One of the first signs that 
Air Freight is saving you money is the fact that your warehouse 
is not so overloaded. And some valuable capital, formerly 
locked up there in stocks not yet ordered, is freed for more 
important uses—like expansion. 

How? Because Air Freight is fast If your customer orders 
today, Air Canada flies it in tomorrow, on one of its daily services 
to anywhere in Canada. So there's just no need to hold large 
stocks of unordered goods. 

Other ways Air Canada saves you money Heavyweight 
items arriving in crates other than by air really are heavy—and 
expensive; Air Freight often carries the same item in a plastic 
bag, making it in many cases as much as 50% lighter. And if it's 
small lots, you get the weight break by air. 

You'll notice a considerable reduction in your insurance rates 
for loss and pilferage too—for example the insurance rate on 
some household productsis £52.10.6bysurfacetransport, £2.19 6 
by air I Air Freight rates may be somewhat higher. But look into 
it a little deeper. They are often more than offset by the time 
you save and the profits you make. 

A service for the importer too Did you know that there is 
an Air Freight service for importers too ? Air Canada will fly 
freight to Britain from anywhere in Canada on any day of the 
week. Air Canada's unique sea/air service from the Far East 
can also save you time and money over other methods by 
shipping your goods to Canada then flying them on. air Canada, 
with boac, offers large capacity jet freighters six times a week 
in addition to several regular jet flights a day. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 
Machinery and parts, atthe500kilogramme rate, cost 4/1 per kilo. 
Textiles, at the 300 kilogramme rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 
These prices apply into the U.K. from Canada and vice-versa. 


Why not get full details now. See your Freight Forwarder or contact Air Canada at 

AIR CANADA @ 

39 Dover St., London, W.1. Mayfair 8292 * St Andrew Houee, 50 SauohlehaN St., Glasgow, C.2 
Douglae 1611/6 • Manchester Central 8882/3 • Birmingham Central 4816/6 1 Leeds 20626 
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THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 

BANK, N. A. 

HEM OFftCC: t Mm Manhattan Mm, 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER Sl.lftf 

ASSISTS ’ i;.“ 

Cash and Due from Banks L, n r ‘ $3,6^1 

U.S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Guaranteed. 754,814,624 

Federal Agency Obligations. 64,365,700 

Obligations of States & Political Subdivisions 915,427,592 

Other Securities.*..110,581,604 

Investment in Subsidiaries not Consolidate}_26,723,193 

Mortgages. 1,091,741,665 

Loans .... 8,944,990,230 

Bank Premises and Equipment.....__159,877,162 


Customers' Acceptance Liability .176,213,778 

Other Assets__„__110,975,669 

"$16,007,834,017 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand . $7,394,702,378 

—Savings and Other Time...4,112,680,964 

—Overseas Offices.. 2,243,636,666 

—Total Deposits..13,751,020,008 

Liabilities for Borrowed Money........520,573,946 

Acceptances Outstanding. .. 191,118,665 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses_ 97,674,162 

Other Liabilities. 75,356,342 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses _...... 232,285,232 

Capital Funds: 

Capital Notes ( 4.60 % due 1990) ...230,200,000 

Capital Stock (Par value % 12.50 per share) .261,891,637 

20,951,331 shares outstanding of 
23,000,000 shares authorized 

Surplus ._...500,000,000 

Undivided Piofits ... . .97,935,822 

Reserve for Contingencies .. 49,778,203 

Total C apital Funds ......1,139,805,662 

$16,007,834,017 

NOTES TO FI NANCIAl STATEMENT ~ 


Foreign turrem-v assets and liabilities have been converted at rates of exchange 
pi evading at y eat •end. 

Investment securities are staled at cost lens amortization of premiums or at coat 
whne rum hast'd at a disiount, extept United States treasury Bills which are 
can mi m thch par values: dealer at count securities are carried at the lower of 
c<>st or nun ket quotations. Investments in subsidiaries not consolidated are stated 
generally ut the lower oj tost or underlying equity. 

/1tsrrs aggiegarlitg $1,993,971.804 were pledged to secure public and trust 
deposits and for of lie t purposes. Securities with a book value o/ $ 8,266,030 were 
loaned to t ustnnu t \ against i nliateral. 

Dcpn liable assets are stand, in general, at net depreciated cost. Capital notes 
are issued Utah r an wdtntttre whuh provides Jur sinking fund payments of 
$Ur.00i).00Q on June I. annually through 1989. 7 he notes are subordinated in right 
Ut pay went to the claims of depositors andeertain other creditors oj the Bank . 

To the Stofklioltlcrs und the Board of Directors, 

1 HE ( H \SL MANHATTAN BANK (NATIONAL ASSOCIATION) 

Wc have examined the consolidated statement of condition of THE CHASB 
Manhattan hank (nai ional ASSOCIATION) a* of December 31,1966. Our exara- 
in.ttion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures ns we considered necessary in thccircuimlanoos. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated statement of condition presents 
lairiy the financial position of (ncChuse Manhattan Bank (National Association) 
at December 31, 1966. in conformity with generally accepted accounting prin¬ 
ciples applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

New York , January 13 , 1967. LYBRAND* BOSS BROS. * MONTGOMERY 
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Australia ... unique Yth atiunfand of golden unfmg Tahiti, Fiji, Noumea... a csccnt beaches fringed with frangipani ... the natural charm of South Seas hlmdlife. 
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deserts, vast snowftchh and ht\h trop'caljo,c^i. AH \o close by (Juntas V-Jct, 

More and more airlines are now 
flying to the great vacationland of 
the South Pacific 

but only Qarrtas flies there so often 


Only Qantas offers you the choice of so many jetflights a week to Australia and 
the South Pacific, and four ways to fly there: the Hong Kong way, the U.S.A. 
way, the Singapore way, the Mexico way. Whichever you choose you’ll really 
enjoy that immense Qantas sense of hospitality, as wide as the world Qantas 
flies to. See your Travel Agent. Or ring Qantas. > jdt; 


uies to. Dec your iraver/igcni. or ring i^anias. / .■ 4HyeHt 
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offences against the person, and perhaps in 
some of die 50-odd offences against pro¬ 
perty with violence that were the subject 
of hospital orders in 1965, be is not sug¬ 
gesting any far-reaching reform. It is also 
important to realise the limitations of a 
restriction order. It takes away the patient/ 
offender’s automatic right to appeal to a 
mental health review tribunal against his 
detention in hospital, and places the respon¬ 
sibility for discharging him on the Home 
Secretary. But an offender is likely to 
recover from his illness just as quickly as 
any other patient, and the Home Secretary 
cannot resist indefinitely the hospital's claim 
that it is not a place of detention for die 
sound in mind. An advantage of the restric¬ 
tion order is that a patient/offender can be 
recalled after discharge if he relapses. But 
a better safeguard would be better 
facilities for looking after him in the 
community. Quite often all that he may 
need is someone to see that he goes on 
taking his drugs. 


London housing 

More, going up 


Greater London contains one sixth of the 
nation's electorate and last year built some¬ 
thing like one eighth of all local authority 
housing—rather les$ than had been 
intended. Figures in the pipeline of tenders 
approved make progress look a good deal 
brighter, and these were duly announced by 
Mr Bob Mellish, Minister responsible for 
London’s housing and boss of the London 
Labour party, in a press conference which 
coincided nicely with the first rumblings of 
the campaign for the Greater London 
Council elections in April. Housing is the 
meat of local politics, and political pres¬ 
sure does get things built, and Mr Mellish 
is doing a good job. Any complaints ? 

Housebuiding : Greater London Council 
plus London Boroughs. 

% increase % increase 

Tenders over prev. Com- overprev. 

approved year pletions year 

1964 21,500 16,000 

1965 26.900 26 18.000 20 

1966 32,800 22 20,000' 11 

' Estimate. 

The lagging completion rate in the pro¬ 
gramme does conceal some good scores by 
boroughs which have not been deterred by 
the difficulties following their 1965 
reorganisation. Forty-eight per cent of last 
year’s tenders were for industrialised pro¬ 
jects ; this share will rise according to the 
success of the three housing consortia now 
in operation in London. Already all the 
west London boroughs have six basic house 
types between them. Now Mr Mellish has 
appointed “progress chasers,” to hustle 
along every stage of development. 

They wul need co chase hard on slums, 
too. Again the programme sounds good— 
41,20a slums out of an estimated total of 
51,606 to be officially named by 1970— 
which means almost nothing, since slums 
can stand for years between the paper 



Mr MtlHsh, chasing progress 


certification, and actual demolition and re¬ 
housing. The true number deserving 
demolition is wide open to argument; a 
sample survey of 100,000 London dwellings 
was recommended by Milner Holland two 
years ago and has only just begun. 

The current 51,600 slum total already 
excludes all blocks of private tenements— 
some 40,000 of them, mainly concentrated 
in two or three boroughs which cannot 
possibly deal with them without help from 
the GLC because of the heavy density in¬ 
volved (sometimes 500 people to an acre); 
Nobody agrees which should be con¬ 
demned, which tarted up, Of Who should 
own and manage the blocks during the years 
in which they await attention. The fact that 
in some cases the GLC and the boroughs 
have stepped in with compulsory purchase 
at a far earlier stage than they really like 
is mainly due to the very successful tenant 
pressure groups organised by the Com¬ 
munist party. More will be heard erf the 
tenements during the coming campaign 
season. 

Nearly all building in inner London 
involves displacing more people than can be 
rehoused on the spot, and therefore the 
whole programme hinges, first, on the major 
GLC developments on "windfall” sites at 
Woolwich Arsenal, Croydon airport, etc, 
and secondly on die extent to which the 
outer boroughs are willing to yield sites, 
and places in their own housing estates, for 
inner Londoners. Most axe now said to be 
being reasonably co-operative on this 
although it is noticeable that—leaving out 
the windfall sites at Woolwich, Kidbrooke, 
Hendon and Croydon—one (Labour-held) 
borough, Havering, is providing 75 per cent 
of the GLC housing sites in outer London. 

There is growing social and political con¬ 
cern in inner London at the way slum 
clearance demands reduce newcomers’ hous¬ 
ing priority to even more of an empty farce. 
Mr Mellish is determined that the new 
towns outside London shall in future take a 
far greater share of people who actually 
need homes, as opposed to those who are 
simply qualified for certain jobs. He pro¬ 


poses to approach employers on this basis 
and circularise everybody on the London 
housing lists m stir up interest in the new 
towns (the latest to be aadwmc^MikDn 
Keynes in Buckinghamshire, Is^iamk! to 
take in a itcord of 150.000 Lontfogi^). 
Hitherto,'-the new towhs have beeo>noted 
for their overwhelmingly middle class md 
skilled Working population reflecting their 
employment pattern. Whatisrnow proposed 
is no less than a Complete change in die 
economic as well as soda! structure of the 
new towns. 


Barrages 

Water, water 
everywhere 




Britain receives from the heavens enough 
fresh water, in aU conscience, tor any 
imaginable u$e. Most of it runs right Into 
the sea. The question is how to impound 
enough of it, cheaply enough and withlktle 
enough interference with other interests, to 
keep the nation's baths and toothmugs filled, 
lavatories flushed and factories running. 
The mtot glamorous qf tty manysuggestioris 
for overcoming the impends shortfall in 
the availability of water has been tor 
barrages: great Dutch-type dams across 
sundry bays to keep the salt sea out and the 
fresh river-water in. (tee big barrage is 
definitely going ahead, across the dyer Dee 
below Chester. Now the Water Resources 
Board publishes its studies of two further 
possible barrages, across MorecambeBay 
and the Solway Firth (see map). 

These are “ desk studies,” of the available 
literature and information about the two 
projects, not of the places themselves and 
their physical characteristics, The More- 
cambe study is by hard-headed Sir Alexander 
Gibb and Partners (£1 as. 64 . HMSO); the 
Solway study by hard-headed Babtie Shaw 
and Morton (16s. HMSO); the report on 
the two reports by the Water Resources 
Board itself (10s. 6a. HMSO). The upshot 
is a recommendation foe further study, by 
hard-headed consultants for the water 
Resources Board, of both ideas. TheMore- 
cambe project is near the Lancashire conur¬ 
bation, where about a tenth of Britain's 
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people live, and use water, so it should be 
studied first 

But of course neither project could 
possibly be ready iattes to beat the need 
for large new projects in the northern 
English hills, of the kind that make the land¬ 
scape conservationists so angry. Nor could 
either project in the short term deal with 
Britain’s chief water problem, over cfn the 
right-hand side of the country where the rain 
falls less freely than in the hilly west—and 
whett the main river, the Trent, is made 
useless as a water-distributor by the dis¬ 
gusting filth poured into its head-waters 
around Birmingham. By all means let the 
surveys go ahead, and let the barrages be 
built for the 1980a. But let them not divert 
an ounce of energy or resources from the 
present task of enabling the eastern half 
of the country to use the supply that nature 
has given it. And let the next stage of the 
barrage surveys in the west examine as well 
the advantages of halving the distance 
between Barrow-in-Furness and the Lan¬ 
cashire cities, and joining the Solway’s 
coastal plains into one geographical unit. 


Cricket 

Not without Dolly 


Mr Basil d’Oliveira plays cricket for his 
living, and does it very well. Bom in South 
Africa, he has been employed in England 
for six years ; long enough to have qualified 
for the England team last summer, when 
he did much to make up the native players* 
deficiencies in dealing with the West Indian 
onslaught. It is likely that he will be 
selected to play for England against South 
Africa in the Test series to be held there 
next winter. But although Mr d’Oliveira 
is just now passing his winter coaching 
South African cricketers, the authorities of 
that country are making i{ plain that he 
would not be allowed to play there as part 
of the England team. Why ? Because Mr 
d’Oliveira is coloured, and the South 


Africans he is coaching are coloured—but 
the England team, and the team that will 
“ represent ” South Africa, are composed of 
white men. The South African attitude is 
as absurd as would be that of a foreign 
power that declared war on Britain, on con¬ 
dition that Britain did not send its Gurkha 
regiments into battle. 


Football clubs 

Shake-out 

The take-over bid by one West London 
football club, Queens Park Rangers, for 
another, Brentford, has aroused the usual 
storm of local patriotism. It also shows 
that the present squeeze is hitting many of 
the 92 members of the Football League as 
they have never been hit before. Beside 
gate money, fees from transfers of star 
players, and money from supporters’ clubs, 
many teams have depended m the past on 
struggling along with rising overdrafts 
guaranteed by wealthy local businessmen. 
Now bank managers are squeezing the 
clubs, and the businessmen themselves are 
feeling squeezed. So there could be many 
more cases after this one. 

Brentford and QPR together have lost 
63 per cent of their audience between 
1947-48 and 1965-66. The average decline 
in attendance over the four divisions of 
the league is 39 per cent. But until this 
season QPR looked the most threatened 
club. It and Brentford had been in the 
same division for fifteen seasons since the 
war. In only two of these seasons did 
QPR have better average crowds, and in 
only five did they finish the season ahead 
of Brentford in the league. Brentford has 
an excellent ground, holding 40,000 people 
in comfort, a legacy of the postwar seasons 
when they were in the First Division. QPR 
plays in a local, almost village-type ground ; 
although it once held 30,000 people, it looks 
crowded with more than 10,000. But this 
season QPR has been heading up from the 



Third to the Second Division, and has been 
attracting average crowds of 11,500 (13,000 
over the last four matches); Brentford, 
struggling in the Fourth Division, has been 
getting only 5,900 and so has been losing 
£500 a week. 

If it can get the spectators, QPR could 
always fit them in by shifting its games a 
few hundred yards down the road to the 
White City ground. The capital from sell¬ 
ing off either dub’s ground for housing, 
combined with the pick of Brentford’s 
players and the rump of Brentford’s crowd, 
could really set QPR on its feet. 

In fact, as in other branches of show 
business, football fans are getting more 
and more choosy about what they spend 
their money on, and more willing to travel 
after a good game. Gates* in the First 
Division are up 5 per cent this year on 
last, those in the Second Division static, 
those in the Third Division are 10 per cent 
down and those in the Fourth at least 
15 per cent down. 

The Football League has not been able 
to achieve the sort of voluntary thinning- 
out of its membership (through the creation 
of more regional leagues, for instance) that 
would have been desirable. But despite 
the sorrow of local traditionalists, football’s 
own commercially driven shake-out will be 
welcomed by the leading clubs, who have 
to play far more matches, against far worse 
dubs, than continental rivals they meet in 
the European Cup and other international 
competitions. 

Ministers 

Tell us another 

To the Fulton Committee on the Civil 
Service: 

“ An enormous amount of work goes on 
in a department which the minister knows 
nothing of. . . . Ir is this secrecy that makes 
some ministers tools of their departments 
a good deal of the time. . . (Signed) 
On behalf of the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, 

Harold Wilson 
George Brown 
Jim Callaghan 
Dick Crossman 
Tony Greenwood 
Barbara Castle 
Tony Wedgwood Benn 
Fred Mulley 
Peggy Herbison 
Alice Bacon 
Eirene Whjje 
Jennie Lee 
Arthur Skeffington. 

Mr Harold Wilson on BBC TV, January 
20th. 

“ But this idea, of course, that ministers 
don’t know what is going on and that dvil 
servants keep facts away from them, if I 
could be told of the name of any minister 
who is subject to that situation, I don’t 
think he would be a minister for very 
long.’’ 

Right, then, who’s going to own up ? 
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Parsons begins at root level 


The Ralph M. Parsons Company is accustomed 
to operations which start with nothing but an 
idea. Many of our most successful contracts have 
been grass-roots operations in the developing 
countries, without roads to bring In supplies (we 
had to build them), without a trained labour 
force (we had to train them). 

When it comes to plant construction, Parsons 
undertakes everything—literally everything. 


Site selection. Fundamental design. Feasibility 
of supply. Negotiations with local authorities. 
Procurement of materials. Design of equipment. 
Recruitment of labour forces and maintenance 
of labour relations. Construction of plant und 
services. Training of operating staff. Maintaining 
continuous flow of supplies and equipment. 
Handing over a fully operating plant. And all 
within an agreed budget and schedule. 


Our success is evidenced by the many multi- 
millfon-pound Parsons-built projects—petro¬ 
leum and petrochemical plants, chemical plants, 
metallurgical processing plants and many others 
—throughout the world, und by the £300 
million or so of planned work currently in hand. 
If you would like to know more about us, we 
would be delighted to tell you. If you have a 
project in mind, come and talk to us right away. 



4 Total capability with 
single-source responsibility 








MEET 

THE 

TOYOTA 

CORONA 


(Mjglnci Toyota Part* and Accessories art'manufscturad totha 
sarrwafcactmg specifications, the same rigid standard* a* the 
original equipment. When eventually, replacement parts arenecea- 
sary, for complete satisfaction insist on Genuine Toyota Parts. 


The Corona is made by the Toyota Motor Company, Japan’s 
leading automobile maker with an output of 50,000 units 
each month. 

* Each vehicle benefits from Toyota’s vast manufacturing 
experience, tireless research, superb techniques, equipment 
and facilities and the company's loyal and dedicated labor 
force. 

GASOLINE MISER 

Toyota's engineers have built economy into the Corona. 
The 74 bhp square-type 1.5 litre engine and a 3 or 4 speed 
all-synchromesh transmission responds immediately and 
smoothly to a touch of the accelerator... there's only 
30 lbs. (12.5 kg) of car weight for qjch horse power de¬ 
veloped. But despite a sports car performance, the Corona's 
practical engine keeps fuel consumption at a minimum 
and that means smaller petrol bills. 

The Corona’s outstanding performance, smart appear¬ 
ance, practical economy and driving characteristics have 
made It Japan’s most sought-after car. See it for yourself 
at your nearest Toyota dealer. 


JAPAN'S LARGEST AUTO MAKER 

TOYOTA MOTOR 
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International Report 



Psst , do you think he’ll bite? 

i 


They came, they saw 
they went away 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Wait and sec. Most French commentators 
had at least to borrow an English expres¬ 
sion to define both their government’s 
attitude and the prospects for the British 
bid at the close of Mr Wilson’s talks in 
Paris. He came, he pleaded, but did he 
convince ? The Prime Minister, in his final 
press conference on Wednesday, insisted 
that he had not come to get yes or no as 
an answer. M. Couve de Murville, on tele¬ 
vision later that evening, emphasised that 
the talks had been purely exploratory and 
there was no question of any conclusion. 
Mr Wilson was non-committal about 
General de Gaulle’s response. Asked 
whether the French considered this earnest 
British bid as a threat or as a promise, he 
answered “ yes.” 

At least, if this second attempt meets the 
fate of its predecessor, nobody will be able 
to attribute it to a “misunderstanding.” 
Mr Wilson, Mr Brown and their team 
spent a great deal of time with an impres¬ 
sive French team, headed at two stages by 
the general and the rest of the time by M. 
Pompidou. On Tuesday morning Mr 
Wilson elaborated to the general the points 
he had made in Strasbourg. During the 
lunch both he and Mr Brown had an 
opportunity for more informal exchanges 
with the general. The toasts conformed to 


the usual pattern of cordiality. But the 
bulk of the afternoon was taken up by the 
more arduous problem of sterling. 

Little time was spent on the position 
and prospects of Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments, which the British side summed up 
in very optimistic tones. It was the role of 
sterling, and particularly the potential bur¬ 
den for the European community of sterling 
balances, that figured prominently in the 
debate. Mr wilson had prepared a 
detailed lecture to prove that sterling would 
not be a liability. But the French, headed 
by M. Pompidou, were also briefed 
thoroughly. Figures were quoted by both 
sides, and the interpretations did not always 
agree. The discussion went on for so long 
that the other big item on the agenda, 
agriculture, had to be put off till Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, just before the second and 
final meeting with General de Gaulle. 

What was said about farming may be 
guessed from the denidi of Mr Brown, dur¬ 
ing the press conference, that Britain had 
officially agreed to accept not only the 
Rome treaty but also all the subsequent 
decisions of the Six. He claimed that agri¬ 
culture need not be an insurmountable 
obstacle. He nevertheless argued that 
under present regulations Britain would 
have to contribute to the common fund 


roughly as much as the Six put in together. 
Was he thus simply pleaefing for special 
transitional arrangements, or for a revision 
of this aspect of the common agricultural 
policy and, in that case, before or.aftqr 
Britain’s admission ? The point was cer¬ 
tainly not missed by France’s vigilant nego¬ 
tiators. Sterling and farming, according, to 
M. Couve de Murville, had been the main * 
topics at this two-day session. Other items, 
as far as one can gather, had not been 
studied so thoroughly. Vietnam, it is 
reported, was hardly touched upon, Nato 
was scarcely discussed, defence was only 
mentioned in connection with Franco- 
British co-opcration in aircraft, Tlie 
so-called “ special relationship w between 
London and Washington apparently did not 
come under scrutiny either. If all this is 
true, it looks very strange. These are, after 
all, the very points on which General de 
Gaulle, according to French sources, had 
based his conviction that Britain remains 
subservient to the United States. If he has 
not quizzed Mr Wilson on these issues, how 
can he be convinced of the Prime Minister’s 
“ conversion ” ? Obviously, the general may 
be waiting to raise these issues at a later 
stage. On second thoughts, perhaps there 
is still scope for a “ misunderstanding.” 

It was in economic matters that Mr 
Wilson could assert his desire for European 
independence. The technological com¬ 
munity, western Europe’s need for advanced 
British know-how, was his trump card. He 
played it skilfully, both in Strasbourg and 
Paris. Since some gaullists had started 
talking about British “association” com¬ 
bined with technological deals, he killed 
this idea in the bud. He proclaimed that 
Britain wants to play its full economic and 
political part within the community and 
does not even contemplate association. 
Then, in his Paris press conference, having 
described co-operation in aircrafr, he hinted 
quite plainly that further collaboration in 
such civilian fields as electronics would 
naturally “ depend ” on Britain joining the 
community. The threat was hardly veiled. 

Cordial, friendly, earnest: this is how 
the talks have been described by both sides. 
The French, whp are in no hurry, and not 
only for electoral reasons, can well be satis¬ 
fied with a preliminary round in which they 
have not been asked to give any definite 
answer. But the final judgment of Paris 
is still to come. Much will now depend 
on Mr Wilson’s tactics. Before leaving 
the French capital he said that he did not 
think he would have to return before 
making up‘his mind. Did he mean that at 
the end of his European tour he would 
decide whether to make an official applica¬ 
tion, asking the Six to give him a collective 
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answer ? French officials, taking into 
account Britain’s financial difficulties, do 
not think in terms of months but of years 
and years. Only if Mr Wilson tries to 
hustle will it be possible to see whether 
General de Gaulle has changed his mind, 
which is doubtful. In the meantime, rela¬ 
tions can be " cordial.” France can afford 
to wait and see. 


Yes, he means it 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
IN STRASBOURG 

For all its purple passages, Mr Wilson’s 
speech to the Council of Europe on Mon¬ 
day highlighted the British bid to join 
Europe as serious, slogging, hard-headed 
and uninspired. He did not set the Rhine 
on fire, and his vision of the possibilities 
for creating a united Europe was woefully 
lacking in substance. But he did impress 
the packed auditorium with his determina¬ 
tion to join the European club, even if it 
was the somewhat reluctant determination 
of a man who is mainly afraid of getting 
left behind by the march of events and 
swept aside by what he described as the 
new impatient generation. Europeanists 
will no doubt continue to reproach Mr 
Wilson with his lack of commitment to 
their own burning ideals. But M. Jean 
Monnet pronounced himself convinced of 
the prime minister’s sincerity. 

The most striking implication of the 
speech was that Britain really sees only one 
difficulty: the rules on financing the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy. Mr Wilson made 
no substantive reference to Commonwealth 
trade or the need to safeguard other Efta 
countries, and raised no difficulties about 
the adaptation of British farming. He did 
stress the extreme difficulty of accepting 
the farm finance rules; which would involve 
a heavy foreign exchange cost through the 
payment into the community fund of levies 
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from imports as well as export subsidies 
for French surpluses. But he saw a way 
out: answering questions afterwards, Mr 
Wilson alluded to the fact that the Six not 
only may alter the level of their common 
prices at some future date, but must re¬ 
negotiate their farm finance rules before 
the end of the decade. He even revealed 
one of the arguments designed to win over 
the French: if Britain were to apply the 
present rules unchanged, the farm fund 
would acquire so much more money than 
it required for its operations that the com¬ 
munity would effectively acquire the inde¬ 
pendent financial resources that the French 
refused to countenance in 1965. 

The parliamentarians who hoped Mr 
Wilson would take a stand on majority 
voting, suprlraationality or the Fouchet 
plan for political union were disappointed 
by his refusal to take sides between France 
and the Five. This was no doubt tactical 
prudence. But most of hfs audience were 
impressed that he should have agreed to 
answer public questions on his negotiating 
position before the critical talks with 
General de Gaulle. And his courteous 
manner of replying to difficult questions 
came as a pleasant surprise to British MPs. 


Germany and Eastern Europe 

Push it out and 
see if it floats 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

News of visiting mayors from foreign parts 
ordinarily passes through one ear and out of 
the other. Yet not when it concerns the 
four Rumanians—from Bucharest, Brasov, 
Ploesti and Timisoara—who arrived in west 
Germany on January 20th, They are being 
welcomed as especially heartening pheno¬ 
mena. For back home their rulers seem to 
be showing a much more amiahle interest 
than those of other east European countries 
in what Herr Kiesinger described last week 
as the “little ships of good will” which 
the west German government is busily 
launching in eastern waters. 

On Thursday the Kiesinger-Brandt coali¬ 
tion cabinet (east German propaganda calls 
it the Kiesinger-Strauss coalition) swallowed 
a hefty chunk of those scruples that have 
taken shape hitherto in the Halistein 
doctrine. It agreed that west Germany 
should grasp the approaching opportunity 
of establishing normal diplomatic relations 
with Rumania, notwithstanding Rumania’s 
full recognition of the east German regime. 
If neither side changes its mind, Bonn 
and Bucharest will undertake to elevate 
their respective trade missions into full¬ 
blown embassies when the Rumanian 
foreign minister, Mr Coreiiu Manescu, is 
in Bonn next week. He is expected to 
arrive oh Monday. Mr Manescu was 
invited last September by the then German 
federal minister for economics during talks 
in Bucharest. These were so promising that 
a delegation was sene to Bucharest on 


January 7th to continue soundings. It 
reported encouragingly on January 16th: 
Rumania’s price was not recognition of east 
Germany and of the Oder-Neisse frontier ; 
what it wanted was chiefly more trade. 

Naturally the rewards of closer economic 
collaboration with west Germany are much 
before the eyes of eastern Europe, and Bonn 
knows it. Herr Rolf Lahr, the state secre¬ 
tary at the foreign ministry who specialises 
in economic questions, spent three days in 
Budapest this week, primarily discussing 
trade possibilities. But be was also trying 
to persuade the Hungarians to promote 
business relations into diplomatic ones. By 
Thursday it had not become clear in Bonh 
how far he had succeeded—die may hardly 
know yet himself—but it did not seem that 
the Hungarians were sitting exorbitant poli¬ 
tical conditions. Not i$ it reckoned that 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, in their present 
mood, would discourage Bonn from further 
shedding of the Halistein doctrine. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia, too, would 
like more trade. But, having a common 
frontier with Germany, both are influenced 
by considerations of security, that can be 
and are usefully given highly righteous ideo¬ 
logical expression. Warsaw, which has' con¬ 
sistently played even its commercial dealings 
with Bonn pronouncedly cool, shows no 
sign yet of meeting Herr Kiesinger an inch 
of the way. And Prague, where German 
foreign ministry scouts were reconnoitring 
again last week, is still using the status of 
west Berlin and of people directly affected 
by the Munich agreement as awkward bar¬ 
gaining counters. In theory Czechoslovakia 
has no official trade relations with west 
Germany. In practice there is an office in 
Frankfurt manned by “representatives of 
Czechoslovak foreign trade companies.” 

There is no illusion in Bonn that the 
exercise of “ normal diplomatic relations ” 
will automatically engender sweetness and 
light between the practitioners. But it is 
held that, given the right men and the 
right policies, it may help to reduce 
antagonisms, and in the long run to bring 
the Germans a stage nearer to being given 
the choice of living together in one state. 
Bonn’s moves have visibly shaken the ill- 
founded east German regime’s peace of 
mind. Herr Ulbricbt promptly despatched 
his foreign minister, Herr Winzer, to 
Moscow,, and his deputy foreign minister 
to Prague* His terms for humbling the 
“ revanchists and neo-Nazis of Bonn ” 
include de jure recognition of his own 
regime and of the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
and renunciation of all nuclear pretensions. 
It is just possible that with Moscow's sup¬ 
port he may persuade his seemingly soften¬ 
ing partners to steal their hearts once more. 

A fierce statement on Wednesday showed 
that he is doing his best. 

Herr Brandt told the Council of Europe 
on Tuesday that the Russians did not for 
the time being want to discuss German 
unity. He should know. He has had 
several, frank talks lately with the Russian 
ambassador to east Berlin. But the more 
the west Germans extend their contacts, the 
more/encouraged they are to. find how little 
credibility and sympathy the shrill east 
German regime has won for itself. 
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Notice anything 7 

Yes, the word rubber has been dropped from the 
Company name. Although the Dunlop Group 
still uses vast quantities of both natural and 
synthetic rubbers in making tyres, golf balls 
and a host of other things, we also have 
skills with so many other materials that the 
word rubber is only partly descriptive of our 
total activities. For example: we make wheels 
and rims for road vehicles; Maxaret anti¬ 
skid units; wheels, brakes and de-idng equip¬ 
ment for aircraft; pneumatic compressors and 
many other engineering components; textiles; 


flameproof belting; polyurethane products; 
injection moulded footwear; p.v.c. hose; vinyl 
flooring materials; polyether foam cushioning; 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions; sports goods 
such as golf clubs, fishing rods and tennis 
rackets. We even grow palm oil for use in 
food, soap and cosmetics. These alone indicate 
the great diversity of the Dunlop organisation 
that has led to our changing the Company 
name. So, Dunlop Rubber Company Limited, 
symbol of progress for 66 years, has become 

THE DUNLOP COMPANY LIMITED 
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Friden announces six new automatic writing machines. Why six? 


Because paperwork Jobs aren’t what 
they used to be. Today they’re more 
complex. More varied. 

That’s why Friden has answered ,the 
call with six new FLEXOWRITER* auto¬ 
matic Writing machines. Now you don't 
have to buy ; expanded capability for a 
simple job. 'Sdt if you do want this 
potential. It’s available, too. You get 
just what you heed. 

For example, one of bur new machines 
(the 23Q3) is specifically designed for 
automatic letter writing. 


Another (the 2305) can talk directly to 
computers. 

And onto of them (the 2201) has Inter* 
changeable program panels so you can 
use it for any automatic writing Job you 
can think of. 

- Together with the other rtew units 
(2301, 2302, and 2304), and a complete 
Friden family of input-output peripherals, 
they can handle several hundred different 
operations. 

Foe thousands of companies, FLEXOr 
WRITER, a,qfsunatlc writing machine has 


long been the basic machine for office 
automation because of Its systems 
concept and amazing flexibility. The 
newest models are faster, quieter, and 
more smartly styled. * 

If you're considering automation, call 
your local Friden office first —see your 
telephone directory—or write to Friden 
International $.A., 

Avenue Louise, Brussels' 

5 , Bstgiuid. We offer sales pWiMi 
and eefvjce throttgftoMi ;EO0y|Ja 
Europe add the. world* , 

•' \ .i- •- * ' 7 #* ♦ibwdWww«r mipcn, iso. 


FLEXOWRITER automatic writing machines by Friden 
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Australia 


No butcher Ky 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

Marshal Ky and his extremely beautiful 
wife have come and gone, and Australians 
are debating the effects of the visit. It is 
generally agreed that the Holt government 
has gained support) and that die Labour 
party has been made to look sillier than 
usual through the foolishness of its leader 
Mr Calwell. . t ' 

Those opposed to Australia’s {riftra&pF, 
dbn in the Vietnam war had made 
take of building up MarshalK$KaS a 
“fascist butcher.” He was supposed ip 
look and sound like Hitler and to want to 
be like Hitler. He was accused of every 
enormity from working for the Vichy 
French (when he would have been twelve 
years old) to murdering one of his pre¬ 
decessors. But instead of behaving like 
Captain Hook on a bad day he was quiet, 
affable, highly intelligent, modest and 
charming. 

When he arrived he faced a partly hostile 
press conference, televised live, with great 
aplomb. He did the same on the last day 
of his visit, with a cumulative effect which 
dearly benefited him and the government 
whose guest he was. The only drawback 
was that because his Australian opponents 
had threatened massive demonstrations his 
appearances in the street^ were hurried and 
few and he was kept from the general public. 
In Sydney his progress was largely con¬ 
fined to the waters of the harbour, where 
only a valiant demonstrator paddling a surf¬ 
board disturbed him. In Melbourne and 
Canberra he saw very little of the 
demonstrators. In Brisbane there was some 
excitement but it was slight compared with 
what happened when President Johnson was 
there. 

The demonstrations were a flop. They 
were a disappointment to Mr Calwell, who 
had made unprecedented statements about 
Marshal Ky before he arrived, refused to 
meet him during his stay, and personally 
led marches in each of the cities he visited. 


international report 



She loves you ... 


Very few people turned up. and they proved 
to be the instant demonstrators who have 
appeared for everything connected with 
Vietnam. It was brutally hot and the 
demonstrators did not stay long. There was 
no groundswell of indignation from the 
public at large ; more important, there was 
hardly any from the labour movement. 

Mean-minded people have suggested that 
Mr Calwell’s intention in making such a 
fuss was to make things hot for his deputy 
Mr Whitlam, whom he dislikes intensely 
and who will be the moderates’ candidate 
when the parliamentary party elects a new 
leader next month. Mr Calwell promised 
to resign if he lost the recent elections. 
Having lost them he now wants to ensure 
that his successor is as extreme about con¬ 
scription and Vietnam as he is. He may 
well have calculated that if Mr Whitlam 
opposed the demonstrations and if they 
attracted much Labour support, Mr 
Whitlam would stand no chance. In fact, 
Mr Whitlam said nothing and did nothing. 
Now it is Mr Calwell who has been made 
to look a fool and Mr Whitlam can count 
on more support next month than many had 
expected for him. 
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India 

Communist hopes .! 
in Kerala 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The voters in palm-fringed Kerala, in 
India’s far south, are bprea with election¬ 
eering if not with elections altogether. 
Travelling through a stronghold of the left- 
wing communists, your correspondent 
passed an election rally in a village square 
where the speaker was thundering away 
against the misrule of the Congress pa tty, 
A strangling crowd stood around listening 
impassively from a distance, while Uule 
children chased each other in front, of the 
neop-Iit platform. Attendance at Congress 
meetings is equally poor. Even Mrs 
Gandhi failed tp draw crowds during a 
whistle-stop tour. 

This weariness with tub thumpers is not 
surprising. Kerala has endured political 
agitation of one kind or another non-stop 
since 1959. The poll next month will be 
the second in two years. On top of that, 
there is little doubt about the outcome. 
Short of a miracle, Congress will be roundly 
defeated by the united front patiently put 
together by Mr E. M. S. Nambudiripad, 
leader of tne left communists. An excep¬ 
tionally astute politician, he headed Kerala’s 
first communist ministry from X957 until 
1959, when mob demonstrations launched 
by Catholics and Nairs, a Hindu upper 
caste, led to its dismissal by the Congress- 
run central government, a blow at demo¬ 
cracy that may yet trouble Kerala’s future. 
Elections in i960 sharply cut the com¬ 
munist seats, but not their votes. In 1965, 
despite right-left splits in the communist, 
party, the results were reversed: the total 
communist share of the vote fell, but Con¬ 
gress lost many seats, thanks mainly tp a 
Catholic-cum-Nair breakaway. 

This time the left communists have 
arrived at electoral adjustments with all 
major opposition parties, not excluding the 
revisionists whom they despise so much.. 
Although. the right wing won only three 
seats in 1965, the split cost the two factions 
16 seats. Hence this year’s agreement. 

The same logic has led to arrangements, 
with others, including the Moslem League:" 
If the votes polled by the united f r on t 
parties separately last time are cast together 
this time, Congress will lose all but a dozen 
seats. But, of course, election arithmetic 
is not that simple. A clear-cut choice for 
or against Congress may lead to some re¬ 
distribution of votes. Three factors need 
to be taken into, account The Catholics 
and Nairs who broke away from Congress 
in 1965 to set up a rival Kerala Congress 
are having second thoughts. The Naif 
caste leader is already back in the: Congress 
fold, while some Catholic bishops are try¬ 
ing to persuade their flocks that a vote for 
the rebels will only strengthen the com¬ 
munists. Even so, Congress may regain 
only part of the Catholic vote, because 
parish priests are still not reconciled. 

Among the Moslems a section is opposed. 
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to the Moslem League alliance with “ god¬ 
less ” communists. Finally, the very possi¬ 
bility of a government led by the left com¬ 
munists mav bring back to Congress protest 
votes cast last time for milder opposition 
parties. The result may be a, small increase 
in the Congress share erf the votes, more 
than offset by the consolidation of opposi¬ 
tion votes. 

Not surprisingly, Mr Nambudiripad is 
already speaking in the accents of power. 
Although his party backed civil servants 
striking for higher wages, he would not 
commit himself to accepting their demands 
once in office. It remains to be seen how 
long he can retain power. Congressmen in 
Kerala advance the plausible theory that 
hard-liners in his ranks may compel him 
to provoke a showdown with New Delhi 
that would force the central government to 
dismiss the ministry once again. The Red 
Guards of Kerala are said to calculate that 
this would help them discredit parlia¬ 
mentary democracy and push the state 
towards a revolutionary upsurge. 

That Mr Nambudiripad will have a prob¬ 
lem with extremists in his party is clear 
enough. A minor purge was put through 
by the latter only three weeks ago, despite 
the approaching elections, to leave the rank 
and file in no doubt where power resides 
within the parly. Other parties of the united 
front are watching these developments 
keenly, but their hope is that the moderates 
led by Mr Nambudiripad will eventually 
carry the day. Of course, the united front 
itself is an unstable entity, essentially nega¬ 
tive in character. Many issues divide its 
constituent parties. It has offered the 
voters a minimum common programme, the 
bulk of which is a catalogue of grievances 
against New Delhi. This will cause no 
trouble—the Congress party in Kerala 
would endorse most of them—but when 
it comes to measures within the state’s own 
sphere, the other parties may drag their 
feet if hard-liners among rhe left com¬ 
munists try to set the pace. 


Israel 

Will the public 
stand it ? 


FROM A JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT 

Public opinion in Israel is beginning to play 
an unusually forceful part in influencing 
government policy on border retaliation. 

It was public opinion that forced Mr 
Eshkol to take action against the Jordanian 
village of Samu two months ago. It then 
turned sharply against him when King 
Hussein appeared to steady himself. This 
is very relevant now that the border with 
Syria, patron of the A 1 Fatah raiders, 
is once more aflame, and Israel debates 
whether, and if so how, to retaliate. 

Apart from Mr Eshkol s /avowed policy 
of 44 firmness and moderation,” Officials 
offer a number of powerful arguments 
against a punitive action against Syria, so 



Evacuating Israeli wounded during a recent clash 


long as the attacks grow no larger. A 
limited attack on forward Syrian posi¬ 
tions, they say, would not silence them for 
long enough to make the heavy cost in lives 
worthwhile. But a broad thrust could set off 
a full-scale confrontation with the Arabs. 
This Israel decidedly does not want. Nor, 
the Israelis think does Syria. The Syrians 
fear that the Egyptian-Syrian defence pact 
would not stand up to the strain: Israelis 
would rather not put it to the test. 
Neither does Israel wish to bring down on 
its head the full blast of Russian hostility 
by striking hard at Moscow’s Middle East 
protcg6—Syria, alone in the region, has two 
communist cabinet ministers—particularly 
when a milder note seems to be creeping 
into the Kremlin’s anti-Israel propaganda. 
Lastly, Israel’s cabinet itself is divided. 

These arguments explain Israel’s recent 
intensive diplomatic offensive urging the 
world powers, including the Soviet Union, 
to use their influence with Syria. They also 
explain why Israel has, for the moment, 
adopted General Moshe Dayan’s thesis that 
every occurrence, even if violent, can be 
turned to good cause if it is used to create 
direct contact with the Arabs. 

Hence, for the first time in eight years, 
Israel has this week taken its seat at a full 
session of the Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice 
Commission, at the instigation of U Thant, 
to discuss Syrian cultivation on the Israeli 
side of the border. Not that anyone 
expected useful results from these meetings. 
As Israelis saw it, Syria had chosen to play 
rhe vanguard of the “ progressive v Arab 
regimes against the 14 reactionaries,” to use 
Syrian terminology, and had embarked on 
a three-way campaign against the oil com¬ 
panies, Jordan and Israel. Yet the first 
meeting, on Wednesday, produced at least 
formal pledges, on both sides, of restraint. 

: While officials in Jerusalem judge the. 
present ; trouble on the border to be a cas* 
of old-fashioned “ brinkmanship,” they are 
far more apprehensive of the A 1 Fatah 
saboteurs, who, while paid, armed tod 
trained by the Syrian intelligence service* 
ate nonetheless f not entirely under its 
control. -Ah": hhotanmonly /jelffij® raid by 
these sab^u^fttytsing larfc-Scafe loss « , 
life, could unleash:(9?|^ r passidns in t&gp: 
that would make tetaliarion unavoidable 
And observers in Jerusalem have reason to 


believe that the A 1 Fatah raids are on the 
increase. 

A hint of things to come emerged two 
weeks ago when A 1 Fatah mines laid at 
Dishon, a settlement near the Lebanese 
border, killed a spectator at a football game. 
The village head then issued an almost un¬ 
precedented challenge to government 
authority, threatening that the villagers 
would take vengeance into their own hands 
unless the authorities did. Two days later 
came Mr Eshkol’s 44 last chance ” speech in 
the Knesset and his threat to shift into uhat 
he called 44 active defence.” 


Nicaragua 


In the family 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

As the deaths of twenty people in a street 
demonstration in Managua on Sunday 
showed, Nicaragua, which has spent thirty 
years under the firm control of the Somoza 
family, is on the point of revolt. The 
results could be violent and bloody. On 
February 5th the country votes for a new 
congress and a president to replace Senor 
Lorenzo Guerrero. Sunday showed that a 
small group of revolutionaries with arms 
that appear to come from Costa Rica is 
attempting directly to disrupt the elections 
and end the Somoza regime by force. 

Even if this attempt is foiled, the elections 
may themselves spark off more violence. 
There is little doubt which candidate will 
be the popular choice; there is also little 
doubt that the declared winner will be 
someone else. The former is Dr Fernando 
AguCro; an oculist.. The latter is General 
Anastasio Tachjtt) Somoza Debayle. He is 
die son of amodesi tax,official turned army 
officer who in the broadest sense of the word 
took over Nicaragua shortly after die 
'rAmmcm marines quit in 1933. The first 
Somoza laid the basis of a family fortune 
that: ^i^/oae-tenth of thfcjandarea of 
the add maintained political and 

■^icioQew'-e^tffi: as president Or through 
puppets till he was assassinated iff 1956. 
Hissoti Luis took over, and was followed by 
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MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lonsottdaiad 
Statement at Condition 

December 31 , 1 311 

Asset* 


Cash and Duo from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities....... 

Other Public Securities . 

Other Securities. 

Loans and 

Discoiutfs.$2,050,463,868 

D'ss Reserve. 17,930,237 

Federal Funds Sold.. 

Bank Buildings and Equipment.... 
Customers Acceptance Liability. .. 
Other Assets.. 


$ 608,878,041 
339,747,973 
427,762,314 
20,971,292 . 


2,032,533,631 , 
45,900,000 
31,087,194 
20,415,180 
32 ,839,594 
$3,560,135,219 


liabilities 


Deposits: 

Demand.$1,544,282,919 

Savings. 675,&36,637 

Other Time. 803,843,696 

Federal Funds Fur chased. 

Acceptances Outstanding. 

Other Liabilities. 

Accrued Taxes and Expenses...... 

Reserve for Contingencies. 

Capital Stock 

($10 Pot) .$ 66,589,250 

Surplus . 233,457 , 450 

Undivided Profits. 


$3,023,9G3,252 

27,800,000 

20,474,599 

49,737,680 

18,366,905 

67,742,603 


300,046,700 

62,003,480 

$3,560,135,219 


U. S. Government Securities carried at $156,687,000* 
Other Public Securities carried at $380,147,000 and Other 
assets carried at $124,286,449 were pledged on December 
31,196G, to securo deposits of public monies and for other 
purposes. 

Member Federal Deposit Jnsuranoe Corporation 
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JCoppers Company, Inc. 
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Aluminum Company of America 
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H. J. Heinz Company 
DAVTD G. HILL 

Chair trun 

Pittsburgh Plate GlaSi Company 

GEORGE D. LOCKHART 

Partner 

Kirkpatrick, Pomeroy. Lockhart dt Johnson 

GEORGE II. LOVE 

Chairman 

Consolidation Coal Company 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
Chrysler Corporation 

JOHN A. MAYER 

Chairman 


PAUL MELLON 

Governor 

T. Mellon A Sons 

RICHARD K. MELLON 

Honorary Chairman 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
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Vu'c Chairumn 
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Vice (Jutirwui and President 
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JOHN T. RYAN, JR. 

Chairman 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 
RICHARD M. SCAIFE 

Governor 

T. Mellon A Sons 


WILLIAM P. SNYDER, HI 

President 

l*hc Shenango Furnace Company 


LESLIE B, WORTHINGTON 
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United Stales Steel Corporation 


GEORGE W. WYCKOFF 


Vice President 
T. Mellon A Sons 
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I HI rebuilds Auckland Harbour Bridge without interrupting existing traffic flow 


Auckland, New Zealand, like most other cities, has a growing traffic 
problem. Of special concern is the high, 4 lane, 1,100 metre bridge 
which spans a busy harbour and connects the city to its northern 
suburbs. The problem: to widen the bridge without disrupting either 
traffic crossing over it or shipping passing beneath. IHI’s solution: to 
build 400-ton sub-assemblies in Japan -using existing facilities and 
work force to cut costs—and ship them to New Zealand for installation 
by floating cranes. Using this block construction system, the project 
will be fully completed in only 3 years. 

Builders of road, rail and other bridges since 1887, IHI today uses 
some of the most modern techniques available in the world. These in* 
elude block construction, use of pipe aCches for unique "pipe lohse” 
bridges, a wide-range welding system, new aluminium alloys, and I N 


high tensile steel (developed by IHI), backed by extensive design and 
research facilities that include a modern wind tunnel, a complete com* 
puter centre, and a wide range of structural testing equipment. 

Although best known as builder of the world's biggest tankers(TOKYO 
MARU, 151,000 tons and IDEMITSU MARU, 209,000 tons), and as a 
bridge builder, IHI is fully equipped to provide the answer to almost 
any industrial problem of today. If you have a big job to do, think IHI. 
Check the list of IHI activities below. Can IHI help you? Send for illus- 
trated brochures on your particular field of interest. Better still, con¬ 
tact your nearest IHI office and get the facts direct from an IHI expert. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants, 
Chemical Plant Equipment, Cement Plants, Ships, Jet Aircraft Engines, Compressors, 
Blowers, Agricultural Machinery, Atomic Power Equipment, Land and Marine Engines 


IHI 

fshikawollma-Hariitua Heavy IndusMst Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Jqpan 

Cable Address: IHICO TOKYO Telex: TK 2232 > 

' > - * # London Office: 69 70, Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. Cable Address: IHlCO LONDONEC3 « 

Vancouver, Safi Fr»fidiet,*Me«lce City, Rto dt tonHro, Bwenos Aires, Sydney,* Paris, Otla^OvtieetdorT, Jofreimtvtowfr Ktwb», Maw Calcutta,Stsfafote, Ciakatta, Hang Kocf, TaJpai/4/lanlle 
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the popular Sendr Rend Schick, who 
died last year. Now Tachito, Luis’s 
brother, is determined to maintain the 
tradition. 

Therein lies one danger. Feeling against 
any third Somoza becoming president is 
running high. It was already apparent 
in 1956, when only the American embassy 
persuaded the jumpy family against 
abandoning Nicaragua to the dangers of pro¬ 
gressive ride. Tachito in particular implies 
further danger. He is, at best, no 
politician, lacking the patience and subtlety 
of his brother, and is liable to explode under 
pressure. Less charitably, one could call 
his mental characteristics unusud. Despite 
family forebodings he claimed the 
Nationalist Liberal candidacy and has set 
about the campaign with a will, stumping 
the country with vice-presidential aspirants. 
The parry has been bountiful in providing 
groceries, toys and other desirables to 
poorer voters. Somoza propaganda is every¬ 
where on walls, hoardings, radio, television 
and the press. Opposition activities are 


circumscribed by the violence either of the 
national guard or of a Nicaraguan 
equivalent of Haiti’s tontom macoutes , 
Sciior Silvio Parodi, member of a well 
known opposition family, was killed in a 
scuffle with national guards over a poster in 
November. Deaths in similar circumstances 
have happened elsewhere. There are cur¬ 
rently some 830.000 names on the electoral 
rolls, many tens of thousands more than 
could be expected if every qualified 
Nicaraguan were registered (and isolation 
usually prevents around 20 per cent <4 
the genuine voters getting their names on 
the lists). To annul the opposition’s 
advantage in a secret ballot, General 
Somoza is telling his supporters to declare 
their votes openly before casting them, a 
practice that appears unconstitutional. 
Pressure is being brought on advertisers to 
withdraw their custom from La Prertsa , 
the Managua opposition newspaper. In 
the last resort, few opposition leaders doubt 
that the voting figures will be modified to 
help the general. 


Most of the opposition has ostensibly 
dosed ranks in a national opposition union, 
an uncomfortable amalgam, bit Conserva¬ 
tives, historical opponents pf the Liberals, 
Christian Democrats and a group , of 
independent Liberals. Dr Aguero. the 
Conservative leader, is a volatile aha dis¬ 
organised man who has not managed to 
capture the firm allegiance of his electoral 
allies. The grouping is purely an instru¬ 
ment to unite ahti-SOraoza feeling. Yet 
there is little doufrt of his popular support. 
There is a third candidate, Pr.Abaqnza, of 
the so-called Somoci$ta Conservative^ who 
have provided the Somovas with a facade 
of democracy. r * %, 

The best that members of the non-Vio)ent 
opposition hope for is that disconteht with 
a rigged result will manifest itself in such 
positive terms that General Somoza will give 
way to some sort of civilian-military junta 
that will prepare dean elections. Even that 
must involve great uncertainty, and more 
violence. There are thirty years of often 
brutal dictatorship to be repaid. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


Mao starts to test the 
soldiers' loyalty 


The creeping fire of civil disturbance is 
flaring up throughout the length and 
breadth of China. Last weekend large-scale 
clashes between Red Guards and anti-Mao 
groups of workers and peasants were re¬ 
ported from the province of Kiangsi; the 
official New China News Agency admitted 
that the resistance of the anti-Mao forces 
was “ unprecedented.” On Tuesday Peking 
radio reported a battle involving “ tens of 
thousands of people ” in the rich northern 
province of Shansi; the outcome was not 
clear. Other reports (of varying reliability) 
of violent clashes have come from many 
widely scattered parts, induding Shanghai; 
the province of Kwantung, in the extreme 
south ; Tientsin, south of Peking ; the pro¬ 
vince of Chekiang ; Huhehot, the capital of 
Inner Mongolia ; and Changchun in Man¬ 
churia, where anti-Mao forces were 
collected to repel trainloads of Red Guards 
sent from Peking. 

So far the army has largely kept on the 
sidelines. But as the turbulence grows the 
question of whether Mao will bring in the 
soldiers to quell it becomes increasingly 
urgent. It was reported from Peking on 
Monday that Chou En-lai had given a pub¬ 
lic warning that the army might have to be 


instructed Lin Piao, the defence minister, 
to use the army against “ the bourgeois 
reactionaries.” On the same day other 
posters alleged that army units had been 
sent to Fangshan, about 30 miles south¬ 
west of Peking, to overthrow “ a cruel bour¬ 
geois dictatorship.” Other reports followed 
of army intervention in Shansi province 
(earlier this month) and in Harbin and 


Huhehot. On Wednesday the Liberation 
Army Daily dedared flatly that Chinese 
soldiers had a duty to intervene in support 
of Mao. 

Even so, it cannot be assumed that Mao 
has really made up his mind to use the army 
on a big scale, There may still be disagree¬ 
ment 011 this among his senior colleagues— 
whoever they now are. Correspondents in 
Hongkong claim to have learned from main¬ 
land sources that Lin Piao is resisting pres¬ 
sure from Mao to make use of the army 
against his opponents. Whether true or not, 
there is nothing inherently improbable in 
this: Lin Piao, being defence minister, is 
presumably well placed to assess how great 
a strain on the army’s loyalty any large- 
scale involvement would be. 
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The army is plainly not ioo per cent in 
favour of the cultural revolution. This was 
admitted by the Liberation Army Daily on 
Wednesday. Several senior army com¬ 
manders have been publicly criticised over 
the past month, including Hsiao-hua, the 
director of the army’s general political de¬ 
partment and a close colleague of Lin Piao’s. 
On Sunday, according to a Jugoslav agency 
despatch, three disgraced senior military 
officials wearing “tables of shame” were 
led through the streets of Peking as repre¬ 
sentatives of the “bourgeois reactionary ” 
line in the army. If the discontent among 
the soldiers is more than scattered and 
superficial, any attempt to use the army at 
all extensively against Mao’s opponents 
would obviously run a grave risk of split¬ 
ting it and plunging the country into full- 
scale civil war. 

Mao, of course, may be tempted to risk 
even that. There is an increasingly strident 
air about the propaganda outpourings of 
the Peking People’s Daily . The struggle 
now going on in China is described as the 
“ decisive battle between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie/’ which will lead to a 
“violent storm unprecedented in history.” 
Again and again the proletariat is urged to 
“ seize power ”—and from whom ? The 
“handful” of capitalist and bourgeois 
sympathisers who somehow remain in 
power in the party and the government. 
Some handful ; some clinging power. 

Mao has not only underestimated the 
strength of the opposition to his cultural 
revolution. He also seems to have failed to 
foresee that the upheaval into which he was 
plunging the country would be seized as an 
opportunity for remedying practical 
grievances by workers and peasants who 

tkpir kottA k^o*r tr%r\ Jv»f^ frtr 
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too little. The “ evil wind of economism ” 
is still blowing strongly through the cities 
and countryside of China. Reports con¬ 
tinue to come in of anti-Mao groups 
winning control of factories and handing out 
bonus payments and increased welfare 
benefits. In some factories pro-Mao forces 
have reasserted their control. In either case 
production suffers. It Is also suffering from 
the absenteeism of workers caught up in the 
general unsettling turmoil of demonstrations 
and counter-demonstrations; on January 
aoth Naming radio in Kiangsi broadcast 
an " urgent notice ” demanding that normal 
productm should be resumed immediately 
m all factories, mines and business houses 
and cancelling all certificates authorising 



people to “ exchange revolutionary experi¬ 
ence ” in other parts of the country. 

The communes too are beginning to be 
affected by the general slackening of disci¬ 
pline. There have been reports of com¬ 
munes near Peking refusing to produce the 
whole of their compulsory deliveries of 
cereals and handing out financial and 
material bonuses to the peasants. So far 
there is not the slightest sign that Mao 
recognises any need to compromise with the 
economic discontents he has unloosed. If 
we “concentrate only on wages and wel¬ 
fare,” wrote a Red Guard in Monday’s 
People’s Daily , “ we will not be able to sec 
beyond our noses.” How far beyond are 
they looking now ? 


Russia 

No hanging space 
for the avant garde 


When it comes to art, Russia’s men of 
power know what they don’t like. Last 
Sunday an exhibition of abstract and 
surrealist paintings, scheduled to last three 
days, was closed after one hour on orders 
from local party officials. This is not the 
first time that an exhibition of modern paint¬ 
ings has run into trouble with officialdom. 
The most famous example was in December 
1962, when Mr Khrushchev went to an 
exhibition at the Manage in Moscow and 
there held forth against abstract art; the 
exhibition was quickly closed. 

Painters are probably the most vulnerable 
of all intellectuals, because it is in painting 
that the gapTs widest between the' experi¬ 
menting vanguard and the fairly conven¬ 
tional general public. What party 
dignitaries have to say about modem 
painting is not very different from what Sir 
Alfred Munnings had to say about Picasso. 
The difference is that the party officials can 
put their prejudices into practice and pre¬ 
vent the painter they disapprove of from 
exhibiting his work. 

Considering the odds against them, it is 
surprising that abstract painters go on pro¬ 
ducing in Russia. Scholarships and grants, 
prizes and jobs are entirely reserved tor the 
orthodox. The rebels must paint in their 
spare time, rely on patrons from the 
privileged llite and occasionally exhibit 
abroad. (Two of the eleven painters in 
Sunday's abortive exhibition have already 
shown their works outside Russia.) 

If painting is particularly vulnerable, its 
treatment h often symptomatic of the pre¬ 
vailing official attitude to culture. Post- 
impressionist pictures which had begun fo 
be displayed in Russian museums are now 
mostly back in the cellars. This week’s ban 
is pstn of a more general counter-offensive 
by the conservatives all along the intellectual 
front The attack really started last year 
and its highUgfet.was the bf the Writers 
Siriyavsky ana Daniel. But the conserva¬ 
tives do not have things all their own way. 
A number of prominent writers dared to 
sign a petition protesting against rhe 


Sinyavsky trial and its verdict. A woman 
critic did not mince her words in violently 
criticising the Nobel prize winner, Mikhail 
Sholokhov, who was a prominent accuser 
cf Sinyavsky and Daniel. 

After last Sunday's sudden end to the 
exhibition of paintings, a group of students 
briefly paraded with posters demanding the 
abolition of “ unconstitutional ” provisions 
in the legal code which allow people to be 
arrested and sentenced for “anti-Soviet” 
activity. These demands went well beyond 
the frontiers of art. What the students 
were in fact asking for was the right to 
criticise and the right to dissent; these are 
the foundations or freedom in politics as 
well as in other fields. 

Conditions in Russia are now incom¬ 
parably freer than they were fourteen years 
ago when Stalin was still alive. The open 
criticism of official repression is also 
encouraging. But there is far to go. The 
Russians are now beginning to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of their revolution. When 
you look at the conventional mediocrities 
now hanging in official exhibitions, you 
would never guess that in the early days of 
the Bolshevik regime Russia was a paradise 
for pioneers experimenting in painting, 
architecture, films, the theatre and literature. 
Its present leaders still have a very long 
way to go before they accept that measure of 
cultural freedom, and they will do so only 
under pressure. Their personal inclination 
would be to move backwards, as they are 
doing just now. 


Jugoslavia 

The soldiers fall 

• + li»^ ^ 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The Jugoslav army—the last fully f :cntral- 
ised and integrated element in the whole 
country—is to be reorganised. Fragmented 
would be a better word, for at least half of 
the 220,ooo-strong armed service is to be 
put into the hands of the six republics from 
Slovenia down to Macedonia. Military 
leaders have insisted that the planned 
reorganisation has been made necessary 
because of modem strategic concepts and 
the changing pattern of war. It seems 
very much more probable that the decision 
is prompted by political reasons connected 
with the increasing clamour from the 
republican capitals for greater autonomy in 
public affairs. 

The first news of the planned reorganisa¬ 
tion was allowed to leak out very soon 
after there had been a public debate and 
considerable outcry over the latest defence 
budget, which was approved by the federal 
parliament just before Christmas. The 
lotal of $430.5 million allocated for defence 
represents 55 per cent of the total national 
budget and, tor the first time in recent 
Jugoslav history, considerably less than the 
military ttyen had been asking for. The 
public debate sparked off a wave of resent¬ 
ment and outspoken criticism which was 
something entirely new where defence 
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Daily talk like a passing remark on 
the news: "Have you heard the Fuji, 
the Antarctic ship, is off on another 
voyage?” Or, what you said on ar¬ 
riving at office: “The new bridge 
saves me fifteen minutes.” Or, an 
exclamation while driving: “Boy. It’s 
a lot safer with those guardrails!" 

If we may say so, we're known 
world-wide in making steel, building 
ships, and putting up industrial 
plants and equipments. Our own 
Fukuyama steel complex is an ex¬ 
cellent example. 

NKK knows steel. Steel problems? 
Why not let NKK solve them for you? 


Fukuyama Works, which boasts record 750 
tons / year per capita crude steel production. 



0 ) NIPPON KOKAN 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan* 

London Office: Marlow House, Lloyd s Avenue, London E. C. 3 
Other Overseas Offices: New York, Los Angeles. Duesseldorf. 

Hong Kong. Singapore 



You May 


Not Know It! 
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matters are concerned. Until last December 
every wish of the soldiers had been granted. 
But with parliament no longer acting as a 
mere rubber stamp, they were bound to 
run into trouble when it was found that 
they were not entering into the spirit of 
the economic reform, with its attempt to cut 
public spending. At 55 per cent of the 
total budget, the latest defence appropria¬ 
tions represent over six per cent of the gross 
national product. 

For the time being, the 18-month period 
of national service is to be retained (two 
years for the navy) but there have been 
reports that it may be reduced. The per¬ 
manent officer corps is also to be cut back. 
Present plans are for a considerable reduc¬ 
tion—to about 120,000—in the federal 
operational forces under the command of 
Belgrade, with the remainder, another 
100,000 men, to be divided into six 
territorial armies under the control of 
Jugoslavia’s six constituent republics. 

It was not by accident that two senior 
officers of the Jugoslav general staff leapt 
into print about the time of the defence 
budget debate to air their views on the 
country’s military future. Lieutenant- 
General Ivan Rukavina, a Croat and com¬ 
mander of the Zagreb military area, insisted 
in an interview that all matters not likely 
to endanger the security of the armed forces 
or the slate should be submitted to public 
discussion and parliamentary control. 
General Rukavina argued in favour of 
reductions in spending and insisted that 
the problem of defence “ could be solved 
with more limited means, using our concept 
of the people’s war which makes possible 
the mobilisation of the entire society for 
the needs of national defence.” He argued 
that nuclear weapons have altered com¬ 
pletely the challenge to the army and the 
present need “ is to adapt defence to 
current conditions, which require an opera¬ 
tional force capable of resisting the first 
strike . . . and a territorial force of the 
whole people in arms.” 

Only a few days earlier Lieutenant- 
General Rade Hamovic, the Jugoslav army 
chief of staff, had been expounding a 
doctrine based on guerrilla warfare in Red 
Star , the Soviet army newspaper. For the 
past twenty years Jugoslav military planners 
have been preaching the advantages of 
guerrilla warfare, which is the form they 
know best and probably have more experi¬ 
ence in than anybody else. General 
Hamovic told his Russian readers that it 
was essential “ for the aggressor to be con¬ 
fronted with a people’s war in the form of 
conventional, guerrilla and territorial war¬ 
fare, all to be co-ordinated and planned 
from a single centre.” While arguing that 
a modern state must possess sufficiently 
strong and well-equipped operational forces 
to repel the first attack, he added that the 
brunt of the attack must be absorbed by a 
partisan—or territorial—army, for “ the 
operational army is the most expensive.” 

From these and other recent statements 
it becomes dear that the pressure from the 
younger administrative technocrats and. 
from public opinion in general in favour of 
cutting army expenditure has led to a 
decision to reduce purchases of more 
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sophisticated foreign military hardware and 
to put more emphasis on guerrilla strategy 
and tactics. The future organisation of 
territorial armies will have a distinctly local 
flavour; a recent ordinance prescribes that 
in future at least 20 per cent of all con¬ 
scripts must serve in their local military 
areas or their native republic. 

Until now the army has indisputably 
been the most solid pillar of the communist 
party in Jugoslavia, with most of the officer 
corps selected from trusted party members 
and from among the survivors of the 
1,200 volunteers who got their baptism of 
fire in the Spanish civil war and today 
control most of the top military posts. 
These old battle veterans, mostly close 
colleagues of Marshal Tito during the 
partisan fighting, have enjoyed his full 
support and have tended until now to have 
a powerful voice in controlling the party 
apparatus and government administration. 
This, it is now clear, is about to change, 
for once you start liberalising government, 
party, parliament, economy and administra¬ 
tion it is only a matter of time before the 
generals have to take a back seat. 


Albania 

No sorcerer's 
apprentices for 
Hoxha 



Chou and Albanian fnend under Mao'a poem 

Earlier this month Chou En-lai and other 
Chinese notables took time off from their 
domestic preoccupations to entertain an 
Albanian military delegation led by the 
minister of defence, Mr Beqir Balluku. 
During their stay in Peking—the delegation 
then went on tour and arrived in Canton 
on Monday—the Albanian guests were 
entertained in the Great Hall of the People 
by hundreds of singing Red Guards; some 
of the Guards enthusiastically demonstrated 
their friendship by presenting to the 
Albanians their red armbands and their 
little red volumes of quotations from 
Chairman Mao. 

The Albanians, for their part, have shown 
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a distinctly muted enthusiasm for the Red 
Guards. Indeed for a long time they failed 
to make any public mention of them at all 
Even at their party congress last November, 
which in most respects was a pointedly pro- 
Chinese demonstration, Enver Hoxha, the 
Albanian party leader, managed to praise 
the Chinese cultural revolution without once 
mentioning the Red Guards. Eventually, 
however, on December 29th Zeri i Popullit, 
the party paper, published an immensely 
long article on the Chinese cultural revolu¬ 
tion which referred to the Red Guards who 
had “given some hard blows to the re¬ 
visionist elements and to bourgeois per¬ 
sonalities of culture and art, making thus a 
precious contribution to the purification of 
socialist culture.” The article went on to 
repudiate indignantly the “ vilest calum¬ 
nies ” about the Guards in the western and 
the “ revisionist ’* press. 

The Albanian leaders’ reticence about the 
Red Guards is not surprising. In general 
they have committed themselves enthusiasti¬ 
cally to the Chinese ideological line, and 
where possible have followed Chinese prac¬ 
tice—for instance by sending intellectuals 
to work in factories and on farms. But, as 
Mr Hoxha must know quite well, the Red 
Guards, whose activities have virtually 
nothing to do with culture, are deeply in¬ 
volved in a major power struggle. It is very 
unlikely that Mr Hoxha either wishes, or 
has reason, to risk a similar struggle. The 
Albanian leaders may have their disagree¬ 
ments, although no firm evidence about 
them has emerged ; and the party bureau¬ 
cracy may seem to be proliferating danger¬ 
ously fast. But Mr Hoxha would think 
twice about settling either problem with 
such a double-edged weapon as a Red 
Guards movement. 

Yet, on practical grounds, Mr Hoxha can¬ 
not afford not to make use of whatever re¬ 
volutionary enthusiasm exists among young 
Albanians. He has stubbornly rejected or 
ignored all the friendly gestures which have 
been made by Russia and its allies ; this 
rules out any substantial economic help 
from that quarter. China, on the other 
hand, is obviously becoming an increasingly 
unreliable source of aid. Thus Albania 
may be thrown increasingly on its own re¬ 
sources. It may have been partly in recog¬ 
nition of this that at the party congress Mr 
Hoxha called on young people “ to go to 
the mountains ” to reclaim agricultural land 
in order to increase the country’s food sup¬ 
plies. Representatives from voluntary youth 
brigades, comprising more than 14,000 
young people, have just been enjoying red- 
carpet treatment in Tirana in recognition 
of their efforts. 

Naturally these efforts have not been con¬ 
fined to work on the land ; the young com¬ 
munists have also been striving to overcome 
the ideological backwardness of the peasants 
—that is, to eradicate all opposition to the 
communist regime, its methods and its ideas. 
But whether they were trying to win over 
the doubters, or increase the country’s agri¬ 
cultural output, the Albanian youth brigades 
are doing no more than might be expected 
of any communist youth movement. They 
are not Red Guards on the Chinese model; 
and if the present Albanian regime has its 
way, they probably never will be. 
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William M. Weaver, Jr, 

Howmet Corporation 

Rqy D. Wooster 
The Borden Company 


Mpmbcr F.D.l.C 
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American Survey 


A little more for everyone 


Washington. DC 


Out of the mind-numbing hundreds of the tax increase and it will be moderately 

pages of words and figures that make up stimulative with it. The deficit in the most 

the President’s Budget and his Economic meaningful measure of the government’s 

Report, a few salient features manage to finances, the Budget, calculated on the 
make themselves seen. The minor peaks basis of the national income accounts, is 
have become too numerous for any but the put at $4.5 billion in the 1967 calendar 

specialist to care about, though the Red year and $2.1 billion in the 1968 fiscal year, 

Indians, the ex-servicemen, the economic which starts on July 1st. Notably, the Presi- 

historians, the wildlife conservers and other dent has adopted this measure of the 

worthy groups will find year-long sustenance national finances as the primary one for the 

for their hopes and complaints in the details first time ; on this basis of calculation the 

pertaining to them. What, then, are the impact of the federal finances on the 

Matterhorns ? national economy is measured most directly. 

First, the Administration has decided, in Next, an apparently genuine effort has 
the words of the Economic Report, that been made to record the full cost of die war 

“excessive demand is not now a serious ip Vietnam accurately—a sharp contrast 

threat ” though it was a serious threat for with a year ago. One must remain sceptical 

much of last year. The result is a Budget on thi9 point, but some of the scepticism 

that is lightly stimulative throughout calen- both at home and abroad will probably turn 

dar year 1967, in spite of a small tax in- out to be overdone. The levels of procure- 

crease in the form of a 6 per cent ment and manpower in the Budget esd- 

“ surcharge ” on personal and corporation mates will not be limited this time by an 

income taxes to take effect, if Congress arbitrary assumption that the war will end 

agrees, at midyear and to bring in about $5 at a fixed date, as was done last year with 

billion a year. Quite apart from the further disastrous results ; the assumption had to 

rises in defence and domestic spending that be abandoned and expenditures went above 

are forecast, the tax increase will be all but the Budget estimates by almost $10 billion, 

offset by a jump of $4 billion in the annual Moreover, without ruling out either the in¬ 
rate of social security payments to the aged, volvemcnt of China or a major escalation of 

also starting at midyear. In effect, the the war from some other cause, and while 

Budget would be very stimulative without peace also remains possible, any sensible 


gambler—including £ the Bureau of the 
Budget—would have to bet on the assump¬ 
tion that the Budget makes: that the war 
will continue on something comparable to 
; its presem 'seale, with a planned increase in 
the number of servicemen in Vietnam of 
less than 100,000 this year. 

The result is a deforce Budget of $73 
billion (more than the whole gross national 
product of Canada), of which $22 billion 
(or just under 3 per cent of the American 
gross national product) is listed as the cost 
of the war. The increase foreseen for the 
next fiscal year in the total defence Budget 
and the cost of the war is much less than 
it is turning out to be in the current fiscal 
year—a normal experience in the third year 
of hostilities for Americans when they keep 
their wars limited. Still, it Jg,an increase 
of $>5 billion. 

Third, the President has sought and 
apparently found the geometric Centre of 
the road on domestic social prognumnes and 
spending. That this reasonably big-hearted 
country should have discovered that its air 
is foul, its Negroes and some of hi whites 
poor, its cities unattractive, among other un¬ 
pleasantnesses, at the same imem it was 
engaged in its most unhappy war has 
always been an almost unbearable irony. 
The President has allowed an increase of 
about $2 billion for his domestic “great 
society*’ programmes, a third of it in 
government spending on education, but this 
compares with at least $j billion that he 
could have budgeted for even if he had only 
kept up to the ceilings authorised by the 
last Congress in its mood of social reform. 

And thus it remains true that this extra¬ 
ordinary economy can finance die war and 



All years art fiscal ending June 30tM967 and 1968 are estimated 

O/ tha tmelphnnest expenditure* h tha 1968 Budgei, WBpar cant m fat defence, Outlays which an tin*by hwurby come otfm hcto r h t ma t. a n » eenrke n wn’s benefits. arc.— 
or which ere to meat prior commitments, account for another 33 per cent. This leaves 11 per cent which can be " 1 controlled", i.e., adjusted to meet immediate requirements. 

The administrative Budget is the form of government accounting which is most convenient for discussing the details of individual programmes, but it does not include trust funds 
reserved for social security benefits, highway building end so on. which ere now responsible tor about one-third of the government's flscsi setivity. These are. however, included in the 
national Income accounts Budget; while it excludes government loan transactions. It is the calculation ueed by experts to assess the currant impact of the federal Budget on the economy. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

"7k \ 

With PNB's unique cash-tetter service, all United States checks (in¬ 
cluding Traveler's) can be sent in one envelope with one listing to 
The Philadelphia National Bank for immediate credit to your account! 
If I 24-hour, 7-days-a-week processing enables PNB to render the speed- 
I iest possible service on both deposits and return items. We’ll be glad 
I to send you a free descriptive brochure. 




INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 

Philadelphia: 421 Chestnut Street 
New York City: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 


PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. NEW WORLD DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Nassau, Bahamas 



STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1966 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 407,062,720 

U.S. Government Securities . 109,967,566 

U.S. Government Agency Securities. 12,073,575 

State and Municipal Securities. 109,735,832 

Other Securities. 11,328,001 

Loans and Discounts. 924,400,504 

Federal Funds Sold. 66,000,000 

Direct Lease Financing. 6,275,823 

Bank Buildings and Leasehold Improvements. 14,317,211 

Customers' Liability Account of Acceptances. 40,416,175 

Other Resources. 11,585,087 


$1,713,162,494 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

Federal Funds Purchased. 

Acceptances . $42,422,376 

Lessi Amount Held in Portfolio 1,188,592 

Reserve for Taxes ..:. 

Reserve for Dividend (Payable Jan. 3,1967). 

Other Liabilities.; 


Valuation Reserves 

For Loans . 

For Securities . 

Capital Funds 

Capital Stock ($10 Par Value) 
Authorized—3,000,000 shares 
Outstanding—2,647,812% 

shares . 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits. 


$27,359,123 

1,412.901 


$26,478,125 

73,521,875 

15,461,008 


$1,457,080,967 

45,750,000 

41,233,784 

4,120,915 

1,853,469 

18,890,327 

$1,568^929,462 


28,772,024 


115,461,008 


$1,713,162,494 


FREDERIC A. POTTS G. MORRIS DORRANCE, JR. FREDERICMELDRING 

Chairman of Iha Board Piwidont Samoi Vtre Pi truant 

;n Manana*. in cmaiknal Division 



INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 

THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 

Associated with Arbuthnot, Latham & Co., Limited, London 
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Tho federal dollar in the 1968 
fiscal year Administrative budget and trust funds 
WHERE IT COMES FROM 


INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME ^ 


CORPORATION 
/INCOME TAXED 


||| 


BOMOWINO EXCISE 
OTHER TAXES 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND'j 
OTHER TRUST FUNOSj 
AGRICULTURE^ 
OTHERS 
INTERNATIONAL- 


^EMPLOYMENT TAXES 

WHERE IT GOES 
EX-SERVICEMEN 
^nlr >/—FIXED INTEREST 
CHARSES 


. NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 



AH years ore fiscal ending June 30th. 1907 and 1968 are estimates 


some social reform as well—but not as much 
reform as, otherwise, money might achieve. 
In a moment of eloquence, the President 
said in his Economic Report: 

Americans have confronted many chal¬ 
lenges in this century. The ones we face 
in 1967 are as trying of men’s spirits as any 
we have known. But the overwhelming 
majority of us face our challenges in com¬ 
fort, if not affluence. The sacrifices 
required of most of today’s generation are 
not of income or security ; rather we are 
called upon to renounce prejudice, impa¬ 
tience, apathy, weakness and weariness. 

Given the relatively even balance of 
forces in Congress, the struggle between 
those who believe that the social pro* 
grammes should be expanded further and 
those who feel that they should be cut back 
in absolute terms may well turn out to be a 
standoff: eighteen months from now, when 
the results on the 1968 Budget year are in, 
the President’s estimates are likely to turn 
out close to the mark. 

Fourth, the President and his Council of 
Economic Advisers have confronted, in their 
fashion, the dilemma of incomes policy (or 
“ guidepost ” policy as it is called in 
Washington) in a way not likely to endear 
them to either business or the trade unions. 
The Economic Report suggests unequivo¬ 
cally that this is a time when industries 
“ with some discretion over their prices ” 
should absorb the higher wage and other 
costs which are in prospect and accept profit 
margins lower than m 1965 and 1966. 
The report admits that, in the light of last 
year’s rise of more than 3 per cent in con¬ 
sumer prices, unions cannot be expected to 
ask for or accept wage increases as low as 
the 3.2 per cent set by the guidepost, which 
relates them to increases in productivity. 
But the Council says that wage settlements 
giving full compensation for increases 
in both productivity and prices in 1967 
could become 44 a vast engine of inflation/’ 
What this updated form of verbal 
exhortation may mean in practice remains 
to be seen but it is worth recalling that, 
despite many alarms in comment here and 
abroad, the major labour contracts due to 
be negotiated this year affect only 3 million 
out or $4 nrfflfon non-farm workers. If 
the economy remains in a state of cooled- 
off expansion, as the President’s messages 
predict so confidently, the problem of wages 
may not prove so bad this year after all. 


The Economic Report paints a fairly con¬ 
vincing picture of an economy with some 
sluggish tendencies in the first half of the 
year and resuming “ sustainable ” growth 
in the second half. The key concern 
about the immediate period ahead is the 
clearly excessive build-up in stocks that 
occurred last year ; the Council of Economic 
Advisers explicitly expects a significant 
slowdown in the rate of stock accumulation 


in the period ahead, which will mean a sub¬ 
traction from total demand and production. 

But the council points out that in the 
first half of the year the Budget will he 
“appropriately stimulative” with a deficit 
on the national income accounts running 
at an annua] rate of more than $5 billion. 


And then “ by mid-year construction should 
be recovering with the stimulus of monetary 
ease and inventory investment should be 
levelling off at a moderate rate.” For the 
year as a whole a 44 welcome respite ” is seen 
from the sharp upward surge of business 
investment in plant and equipment that has 
characterized the past three years. As for 
defence, outlays will be rising through the 
year but at “a diminishing rate. In 
general, the report sees a growth of 6.5 
per cent in the gross national product in 
1967, to $787 billion ; of this 2.5 per cent 
or a little more would be inflation and the 


rest would be 44 real.” With full employ¬ 
ment now achieved, this growth of 4 per 
cent in real terms is necessarily much lower 


waste. But a gradual return to stability can 
go hand in band with steady economic 
advance.” Hence the renewed appeal to 
business and labour—which may or may 
not be heeded. 

To return to the Budget, its dominating 
feature is quite simply its tremendous 
growth and not only oecause of the war« 
The comprehensive ^ national income 
accounts Budget has risen from $91 billion 
in the i960 fiscal year to $169 billion in the 
new Budget for 1968. As recently as 1965 
this Budget was still as low as Jn8 billion, 
so that in three years it has grown by $50 
billion, of which just under half is 
accounted for by the war in Vietnam. Ot 
course the economy has be<n growing 
rapidly in this period, too, and considered 
as a percentage of the gross national 
product the Budget has risen only slightly. 

The rise in economic activity, has also 
generated an enormous addition to tax 
receipts, which has been augmented by a 
sizeable increase in social security taxes at 
the beginning of 1966 and should be 
augmented by the income tax surcharge in 
fiscal 1968. But with the economy now due 
to grow more slowly, it is apparent that the 
huge annual increases in tne Budget must 
come to an end. This implies that a 
massive attack on America’s domestic prob¬ 
lems cannot be made until an end to the 
war releases the $20 billion plus which is 
now being devoted to chasing the Vietcong. 


than the average of nearly 5.5 per cent over 
the past three years, when there was still 
idle capacity to put to use. 

The Economic Report is filled with 
references to the fact that, in the President’s 
words, “ the brakes applied last year 
worked, but tight money worked painfully 
and inequitably,” with the main impact on 
housing construction. A major aim this 
year is an easier monetary policy and lower 
interest rates. The report elaborates in 
great detail, this time in the part coming 
from the economic advisers, on the proposi¬ 
tion that “ the critical economic problem 
to be solved in the year ahead is that of 
maintaining income growth and full utilisa¬ 
tion of resources without becoming trapped 
in an inflationary wage-price spiral.” The 
report is frank to say that last year’s infla¬ 
tion cahnot be stopped all at once. 44 That 
could be done.” said the President, 44 if at 
all, only at the cost of mass unemployment, 
idle machines and intolerable economic 


St Hubert and the 
filibuster 

The fight to subdue the filibuster—to make 
it easier to shut off debate and bring matters 
to a vote—has been for years part of the 
opening ritual of the Senate in a new 
Congress. Since 1959 the rule has been that 
debate can be ended only by two-thfirds of 
the Senators voting—67 when the full 
complement is present. Reform is much on 
the minds of the liberals because last year 
it proved impossible to muster the votes 
needed to shut the Southerners up and bring 
the most recent Negro rights Bill to a vote. 

The difficulty has always been the two- 
thirds vote required to end a southern fili- 
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buster against a motion to change the rules. 
The liberals have argued for years past that 
the Senate’s constitutional authority to set 
its own rules meant that a simple majority 
was enough to alter them. But the conser¬ 
vatives have insisted successfully that the 
Senate (only a third of whose members can 
be changed at any election) is a continuing 
body and that its rules—including the one 
requiring a two-thirds vote to end debate— 
carry over from one Congress to another. 

This year the liberals had worked out a 
parliamentary manoeuvre which, with the 
help cf the presiding officer, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Hubert Humphrey, would have 
enabled debate to be shut off by the votes 
of a simple majority. The Senate could then 
have considered a not very radical reform: 
allowing debate to be ended by the approval 
of three-fifths of the Senators voting. 

The Vice President did his part. But when 
it came to the pinch, on a point of order 
raised by the Republican leader, Mr Dirkscn, 
the majority took fright and faded away. 
The liberals fell short by fourteen votes. Mr 
Mansfield, the Democratic leader, who 
favours the reform itself, led the rout by 
objecting that to bring about the reform by 
invoking majority rule would deny the 
continuing existence of the Senate and would 
lead to its destruction, making it little better 
than the House of Representatives. 

Senator Mansfield’s attempt this week to 
tame the filibuster by the old methods— 
through a two-thirds majority to shut off 
debate—led as usual to defeat. But the shy 
majority for reform reappeared ; the vote for 
change was 53 to 46. Even Mr Dirksen has 
admitted that his manoeuvres amounted to 
little more than buying time. The liberals 
have found . how the filibuster can be 
cornered ; it remains for a more determined 
majority to drive the lance home. 


Republican chance 


The Republican congressional leaders are 
well aware, in theory, at least, that if their 
new strength is not to fizzle out, they must 
present a constructive face to the country 
and must avoid being trapped in a new 
version of their old alliance with the most 
negative elements of the Democratic party. 
There were some signs of a real effort in 
the answer which Senator Dirksen and 
Representative Ford gave last week to the 
President’s State of the Union Message. 

Senator Dirksen, who was allotted 
foreign policy, struck few new notes, 
though the fact that he stopped just short 
of demanding escalation of the war in 
Vietnam may have recognised the division 
of opinion on this in his own party. How¬ 
ever, he was insistent that there should be 
no parleying with the Vietcong and he did 
not hesitate to condemn an increase in trade 
with the communists while they were send¬ 
ing supplies to North Vietnam. Mr Ford 
had his moments of caution too: he did 
not quite demand immediate deployment of 
an anti-missile defence system, although he 
thought greater readiness to deploy it was 


the least that the country should expect. He 
was even restrained about the new taxes 
proposed by the President, saying only that 
so far Mr Johnson had not made a con¬ 
vincing case for his surcharge. 

Most interesting among Mr Ford’s efforts 
to chart “ new directions ” was a varia¬ 
tion on the scheme for sharing some federal 
revenues with the states—the idea first put 
forward by Dr Walter Heller when he was 
head of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Given the opposition of the 
Administration at the present time, and the 
Democratic dominance of the Senate, this 
has little or no chance of being adopted 
before the election of 1968. But the 
Republicans are off and running with it, to 
the concern of many Democrats. What 
Mr Ford suggesred, to establish the 
principle, was Republican support for block 
granrs to the states for education ; this 
would do away with federal controls and 
ear-marking of money for specific purposes. 

The other evidence of new thinking was 
a proposal to enlarge the opportunities for 
slum dwellers to own their own homes. 
This is a reflection of the speed with which 
a new Senator, Mr Percy, is moving to 
make himself the Republican spokesman on 
urban affairs. His scheme, for which he 
has marshalled the support of more than 
twenty Republican Senators, involves that 
co-operation between government and pri¬ 
vate interests which the party also hopes 
to see more of in the war against poverty. 
Mr Percy has at least prevented his party 
from seeming to ignore the crisis of the 
cities, the greatest challenge at home. 
Among the five new Republicans in the 
Senate, he is so far the man to watch. 


Fly-inns 


Airports look the same the world over and 
so do international hotels. Soon air travellers 
will be able to avoid the shock of foreign 
cultures entirely. Undoubtedly Trans World 
Airlines had the comfort of its passengers in 
mind when it announced that it hoped to 
merge with the Hilton International Com¬ 
pany which operates hotels in 23 countries. 
The move, if it wins a favourable tax ruling 
as well as the approval of shareholders of both 
companies, will also put TWA in a closer 
race with its rival, Pan American World 
Airways. Through Inter-Continental Hotels 
Pan-Am owns 36 hotels in cities along its 
routes around the world ; if those in the more 
far-flung locations are not always full to over¬ 
flowing, nevertheless the airline finds them 
worthwhile because they make it possible to 
assure passengers of bed and board when 
they alight. 

Neither TWA nor Hilton International 
(which is separate from the domestic Hilton 
Hotels Corppration) would go into great 
detail about the reasons for the merger, 
other than it seems common sense. TWA 
has said that it is looking ahead to the 
problems of accommodating the hordes of 
passengers who will t>e descending from 
jumbo jets in two or three years from now. 


It is also looking for a way to cash in on the 
new cheap air fares allowed for passengers 
who travel in groups of fifteen and who agree 
to spend at least $70 on hotels and sight¬ 
seeing at their destination. Obviously it 
would be convenient for passengers to pay 
for the lot with a single cheque. Airlines 
in general afe shifting toward a “ systems 
concept ” which takes charge of the traveller 
from door to door, not simply between 
departure and arrival lounges. 

Meanwhile, Pan-Am has not been stand¬ 
ing still. In May it begins, along with 
Aeroflot, the first direct flights between 
New York and Moscow. And it is jubilant 
that it has just won permission from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to fly across the 
continental United States? Until now, 
passengers for Asia have had to board Pan- 
Am on the West Coast, those for Europe 
on the East Coast. But now Londoners will 
be able to fly to San Francisco, stopping 
over in New York, instead of having to take 
the polar route if they wish to go by Pan-Am. 
While the new arrangement may not win 
new customers in great numbers, it gives 
Pan-Am the status of a globe-circling airline 
which TWA, which has to fly from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong by way of Paris, 
would dearly love to get. TWA, however, 
is allowed to operate domestic services 
within the United States. 


Treading space 


Treading water is better than drifting back¬ 
ward. After it lands men on the moon in 
the next year or two the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration will work 
on exploring the lunar surface, teaching 
men to live in space for months at a time 
and preparing for a landing of instruments 
on Mars in 1973. Pretty sober stuff, after 
the heady Project Apollo, but Nasa is prob¬ 
ably grateful. With budgets cut all around 
it, the space agency was prepared to get by 
on slightly more than $5 billion in the 
coming fiscal year. Its actual spending will 
in fact be below the current year’s $5.6 
billion but President Johnson, unwilling to 
abandon the “ manned space capability we 
have created,” has asked Congress to approve 
an increase in Nasa’s authority to make com¬ 
mitments for future expenditures so that it 
can push on with post-Apollo adventures. 

The same gimmick that has been used 
on the problem of anti-ballistic missiles has 
been used for the project to develop a 
nuclear-propeUed rocket. Mr Johnson's 
Budget allows $375 million to make a start 
on the actual production of ABMs—but the 
funds are only to be used if no agreement on 
halting this next step in the arms race is 
reached with the Soviet Vnion. Similarly, 
Nasa’s new budget will include money to 
develop the nuclear rocket itself (as distinct 
from the technology of propelling it) to be 
used only if the Administration decides that 
it wants to do so. That news may be some 
solace to the advocates of men-in-space who 
may have felt unmanned by the President’s 
other / proposals for Nasa’s next decade; 
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Marine Diesel Engines up to 38,400 BHP 
even for 



List of Licensees for the Building of Sulzor Marine Diesel Engines Argentina: Asfllleros y FJbrlcas Nnvqles dol Estado, Buonos Aires Australia: Commonwealth Government 
Engine Works, Port Melbourne. Belgium: Socltitd Anonymu Cockerlll-OugrtSe, Seraing Brazil: Ishlkawaiima do Brasll-Estalelros S.A. Rio do Janeiro. China: China National 
Technical Import Corporation, Peking. Finland: Oy WartsIlS Ab, Helsinki, Abo Vasa. France: Compagme de Construction Mecanfque. Proc6d6s Sujzer^ Paris/Mantes, Chaniiera 
de I’Atlantique (Ponhoet-Loire), Parls'St-Nazairo: Socl6t6 des Forges & Chantiors do la M6dllerran6o, Paris/Le Havre Germany: Maschinenfabr k Buckau R. Wolf AG. Kiel. 
Great Britain: John Brown A Co. (Clydebank) Lid., Clydebank near Glasgow, George Clark & North Eastern Marine Ltd., Wallscnd/Sundorland, Hawthorn Leslie (Engineers) 
Ltd. Ncwcastle-on-Tyne; Soolts’ Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. Ltd., Greenock, Alex. Stephen & Sons Ltd., Glasgow; Vickers Ltd., London S W l/Barrow-ln-Furnoes. 
Walisend Slipway & Engineering Co. Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne; Barclay. Curie &. Co. Ltd., Glasgow (Sublicence), Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson Ltd , Wailsend (Sub- 
licence). Holland: N.V. Koninklljke Maatechapplj ‘Da Schelde*, Vllsslngen; Werkspooi N.V., Amsterdam. Hong Kong: The Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering Company of Hong 
Kong Ltd., Hong Kong. Italy: Cantierl Rlunltl dell’Adriatico, Trieste. Japan: Ishikawallma-Harlma Heavy Industries Co Ltd , Tokyo'Aioi; Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd . 
Tokyo/Kobe/Hiroshima/Nagasaki; Uraga Heavy Industries Ltd., Tokyo'Tarnashima; Malzuru Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. Ltd., Tokyo,Mw»uru Norway: Mermens Moved- 
vorft, Horten Poland: Centromor, Warszawa, for: Zaklady Przemyslu Melalowogo H. Cegielski, Poznan; Zaklady Urzadzen lechnlcznych ’Zgoda', Swietochlowioe. Spain: Emproso 
National Bazan. Madrid/Cartagena; La Maquinisla Terrestro y Maritime S A., Barcolona; Soclodad Espahola de Construcclones Babcock & Wilcox. Bilbao; Sodieoao n:- 
partola da Construccldn Nava’, Madrld/Blfbao; Astilleros de Cadiz S.A, Madrid/Mamsos. U.S.A.: Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee (Wisconsin). Yugoslavia: Brodo- 
gradiiiste '3. Maj’, Rijeka; Jugoturbfna, TVornlca Parmh Turbina I Dlzel Motora, Kariovac. 

Sulzer® Brothers Limited 

Winterthur, Switzerland 

Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd. 

Bainbridge House 
Bainbridge Street, London. W.C.1 

Sulzer Bros. (London) Ltd- 
64, Alfred Street, P.O. Box 81 
Milson’s Point NSW 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

MEMBER OF BT NEW YORK CORPORATION 



DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM H. MOORE Chairman of the Board 
LEWIS A. LAPHAM Vice Chairman of the Board 
ALFRED BRITTAIN III President 


LEE S. BICKMORE Chairman oi the Board, 
National Biscuit Company 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd President, 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

RICHARD C. DOANE Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

WALLIS B. DUNCKEL President, 

BT New York Corporation 

KEMPTON DUNN Chairman of the Board, 

Abex Corporation 

PAUL A. GORMAN President, 

Western Electric Company, Inc. 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President and 

Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS Armonk, New York 

WALTER A. MARTING President, 

The Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM F. MAY Chairman of the Board, 

American Can Company 

GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY Chairman of 

the Board, Kern County Land Company 

WILLIAM A. MORGAN Senior Vice President 

HERMAN C. NOLEN Chairman of the Board, 
McKesson A Robbins, Incorporated 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 

KENNETH RUSH President, 

Union Carbide Corporation 

ANDREW W. TARKINGTON President, 

Continental Oil Company 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR Chairman of the Board, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER N. THAYER President, 

Whitney Communications Corporation 

C. CLINTON TOWL Chairman of the Board, 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 

THOMA8 J. WAT80N, JR. Chairman of the 
Board, International Business Machines Corporation 

FPAZAR B. WILDE Chairman Emerttuo, 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31, 1966 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$1,361,050,000 

U.S. Government Obligations. 458,914,000 

State and Municipal Obligations. 514,337,000 

Other Securities. 0 70,622,000 

Loans, less reserve for possible loan losses. 3,310,828,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment, less depreciation . . . 43,753,000 

Customers’Liability on Acceptances. 116,506,000 

Other Assets. 60,066,000 

Total Assets.$5,945,066,000 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand.$3,092,714,000 

-Time. 2,001,747,000 

Total.$5,094,461,000 

Borrowed Funds. 186,298,000 

Bank's Liability on Acceptances. 120,098,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 31,968,000 

Dividend Payable. 6,362,000 

Other Liabilities. 33,864,000 

Debentures of Affiliated Company b% due 1986 . . . 20,000,000 

Tolal Liabilities.$5,493,031,000 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Notes 4£% due 1983 .$ 88,000,000 

Stockholder's Equity: 

Capital Stock (Par value JlO per share) .. 90,886,000 

6 urptus. 200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 72,069,000 

Investment Securities Reserve. 1,060,000 

Total—Stockholders Equity ••....$ 364,035,000 

Total Capital Accounts.. . $ 452,035,000 

Total Liabilities and Capital. $8,045,068,008 


Ai«et* carried at $268,296,000 on December 31, 1088, 
were pledged to secure deposits end for othe^purposee. 

London Offices 

f, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 34, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.l 

Incprporattd with tlmlted UabiHty in die U.S.A. 

MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN8URANCE CORPORATION 
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if ever human beings are to explore the 
planets, they will probably have to depend 
on nuclear rockets to get them there. 

If Nasa were to embark upon any spec¬ 
tacular new projects, such as the landing of 
man on Mars, this year’s Budget would have 
revelaed it, for the agency, with Project 
Apollo reaching its culmination, had either 
to begin new work soon or watch its team 
disband. Now that Nasa’s future has been 
mapped out, the Space Sciences Board uf 
the National Academy of Sciences can con¬ 
gratulate itself; the board has been asking 
that instruments be sent to explore the near 
planets. The many academic scientists who 
despise the Apollo junket will be 
pleased with Nasa’s new plans: $72 million 
of the new obligational authority is to go 
toward Project Voyager, the landing of 
instruments on Mars and Venus, and $10 
million to begin developing the Mariner 
spacecraft so that it can take direct measure¬ 
ments of the atmosphere of Mars in 1971. 
But all this depends on whether Congress, 
which has lost its enthusiasm for space 
research, can restrain itself from paring 
Nasa’s budget back to the $5 billion mark, 
as it did last year. 


Washington's trial 


It is Mr Bobby Baker \pho has been in the 
dock in Washington these past three weeks 
and it is Mr Baker who will go to prison 
and pay a heavy fine if he is found guilty 
of all the charges of larceny, conspiracy 
and tax evasion brought against him. If 
any of the eminent people whom he knew 
so well while he was secretary of the Demo¬ 
cratic majority in the Senate have been 
holding their breath, they can relax. The 
President, whose protege Mr Baker was, 
emerges as a kindly, somewhat austere 
father figure who took his young friend to 
task for his outside business activities, 
though he sent him to Senator Kerr for a 
loan. Only Mr Kerr, of Oklahoma, the 
wealthy one-time “ king of the Senate,” is 
left under a cloud and he died three years 
ago. 

But if the story lacks the colour—the 
champagne and the pretty girls—which en¬ 
livened the earlier Senate investigation of 
Mr Baker, it is nasty enough to reinforce 
cynicism about the Democratic party, about 
the government and about businessmen’s 
ethics. The heart of the government’s case 
is that Mr Baker pocketed, and failed to 
include on his tax returns, $100,000 which 
he received as “ campaign contributions ” 
from executives of certain savings and loan 
associations in California in 1962—nearly 
two years after Mr Johnson had become 
Vice President and had given up the post 
of Senate majority leader. Mr Baker in¬ 
sists that he turned over all the money to 
Senator Kerr (though he admits that he 
received some of it back as a personal loan, 
later forgiven, for his costly motel) and that 
the remainder—all in $100 bills—*was 
found in the Senator’s safe deposit box after 
his death in 1964. 



Lawyer , Baker 


The money was given to Mr Baker 
shortly after Mr Kerr helped to delete a pro¬ 
vision that he had originally inserted, 
which would have increased taxes on these 
S & Ls by $10 million a year. The donors 
testified that they had been told earlier 
by Mr Baker that it would be to their 
advantage to become “ politically more 
active.” He seems to have been right. 
They did nothing to check that their 
generous contribution went to the campaign 
funds of needy Senators and they did not 
expect any acknowledgement from the 
beneficiaries. According to other witnesses, 
a number of companies paid Mr Baker 
(some of them indirectly, through an asso¬ 
ciate) to look after their interests. Whether 
it was meat-packing (where he helped a 
Deputy Commissioner for Guam), bauxite, 
banking or vending machines, Mr Baker had 
the contacts and delivered the goods. 

The Department of Justice itself does 
not come whiter than white from this public 
washing of dirty linen. After all its in¬ 
sistence that it does not condone electronic 
eavesdropping, the trial has shown that it 
persuaded Mr Baker’s oldest friend to wear 
a concealed microphone to a meeting with 
him. What the common man makes of 
these goings-on in high places should be 
known very soon. Astonishingly, the case 
is expected to go to the jury this weekend— 
a jury of Mr Baker’s peers made up of 
minor government employees, eleven of 
them Negroes, six of them women. 


TV foundations 


New York 

No platitude has been more abused than 
that of “ freedom of the airwaves.” Quite 
properly, there i§ concern that television 
should not become the instrument of the 
national government or of the party in 
power. But in America television is neither 
manipulated by the government nor is it 
free. It is a commercial and private enter¬ 
prise, one that is as powerful as it is profit¬ 
able. Past attempts, however slimL t* 
tamper with, the - w * ***** 


donal television has been tolerated and that 
is mainly because most of the 124 educa¬ 
tional stations merely provide a service for 
the schools. The so-called c ommunit y 
stations that supply general programmes 
tend to be under-nnanced and generally 
ineffective. Yet as the President said in his 
State of the Union message, educational 
television is a “vital national resource’* 
which should be developed. 

To determine how non-commercial tele¬ 
vision could be improved and financed, the 
Carnegie Corporation, one of the biggest 
of the philanthropic foundations, established 
a special commission some fourteen months 
ago. This week, after visits to 92 of the 
educational stations, trips to sevpn 
countries, reports from special researchers 
and discussions and evaluations, the com¬ 
mission has submitted its recommendations 
under the title “Public Television.” It, 
is an impressive document, somewhat * 
visionary and built on faith, but also quite 
practical. 

From the start, the commission set aside 
the issue of instructional television as one 
for the government to consider. The 
commission’s recommendations are for 
administering and financing an expanded 
system of public educational television. On 
the surface it seems to be inspired by a 
Jeffersonian notion of local autonomy and 
local action. It went out of its way to stress 
that it rejected the idea of an American 
BBC, that is, a central unit controlling pro¬ 
duction. Politically, this is judicious though 
the commission’s emphasis was on cultural 
diversity rather than politics. 

While the local stations would have the 
right to choose and reject programmes and 
in fact would have money to produce some 
shows of their own, the Carnegie com¬ 
mission nevertheless has recommended that 
an independent public television corpora¬ 
tion, chartered by the federal government, 
should be in control. Ideally this would be 
a rotating advisory body, somewhat along 
the lines of the National Science Founda¬ 
tion, with six of the members selected by 
the President, and those in turn electing 
an additional six. The corporation’s 
executive chief and his staff would have the 
determining voice on the distribution of 
funds, a provision which would set some 
limits on local autonomy. 

In deciding where the money should 
come from the commission has ignored, 
very largely, the Ford Foundation's pro¬ 
posals for a new system of broadcasting 
from satellites, which would provide large 
savings for the commercial networks; some 
of these would be siphoned off to support 
non-commercial television. The idea 
seemed to the Carnegie people to raise 
a host of political issues, both national and 
international, that would take time to stale. 
They want action now. The canoimkfsibn 
recommends instead that Congress impose 
an excise tax on the manufactnte of tele¬ 
vision sets. The revenue Should meet the 
operating costs, which are estimated at 
$40 million for the first year and $60 mil- 
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able foundations, and from other private 
sources. Indeed, no sooner had the recom¬ 
mendations been made public than the 
Columbia Broadcasting System offered a 
contribution of a million dollars when (and 
if) Congress and the President decided that 
a public television corporaric-n should come 
into being. 


Berkeley blows 
its top 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

For some time it had been obvious that Dr 
Clark Kctx was going to leave the presi¬ 
dency of the University of California. He 
had in fact accepted an invitation from a 
philanthropic foundation to study in depth 
the future of higher education in the United 
States. Bur the abruptness of Dr Kerr’s 
departure and the rudeness of his dis¬ 
missal were shocking. The theoretician 
of the “ multiversity,” who during his nine 
years of office had made nine branches 
grow where two grew before, does net 
seem to have appreciated what the impli¬ 
cations of this expansion would be for 
the 87,000 students who now attend this 
state-wide institution; the professor of 
industrial relations was no expert in nego¬ 
tiating with young people. 

Dr Kerr’s administration must therefore 
take a good deal of the responsibility for the 
student demonstrations, the sit-ins, the 
challenges to the establishment which have 
made Berkeley, the biggest and oldest of the 
branches, notorious in recent years. Most 
Californians, whether naturally conservative 
or not, have been horrified at what seemed 
to them to be a degradation of the state’s 
chief pride, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, university in the counrry. This 
leadership in academic excellence may have 
been attained under Dr Kerr’s presidency 
but his liberalism was blamed for “weak¬ 
ness ” and “ laxity *’ which permitted dis¬ 
order and “ filthy speech ” at Berkeley. This 
loss of confidence in the university was an 
issue in last autumn’s election campaign and 
when the Republicans won the Governor¬ 



ship Dr Kerr, a symbol of the Democratic 
era that was over, was bound to go. 

That he went last week and went as he 
did was largely his own doing. Goventor 
Reagan, hurrying to exert his control of the 
state’s budget, began his administration by 
announcing that there must be heavy cuts 
in that third of the university’s operating 
costs of $800 million a year which comes 
from state funds and that students might 
have to pay tuition fees. It was far from 
clear exactly what the Governor intended 
(if indeed he knew himself) and it was far 
from certain that either the State Legisla¬ 
ture, with its Democratic majorities, or the 
university’s independent governing body, 
its Board of Regents, would go along with 
his proposals ; they had affronted many 
members of both bodies. But Dr Kerr’s 
answer was to suspend all admissions of 
new students to the university. 

This seemed like an effort to bring public 
and political pressure to bear on the twenty- 
four Regents and solidified the opposition 
to the president among the permanent mem¬ 
bers, who serve for sixteen years. When 
these were joined by the ex-officio members 
from the new state administration—the 
Governor is one of them—at the first post¬ 
election meeting of the board, there was a 
majority against Dr Kerr which saw no 
reason to wait before dismissing him. 

This indication that the university was 
now dependent on political power and that 
its presidents were to be changed with state 
governments augmented the natural out¬ 
rage of the teaching staff at the summary 
sacking of their head. Meeting on Tues¬ 
day at Berkeley, the Academic Senate, which 
represents the 1,500 permanent members of 
the faculty, angrily approved by an over¬ 
whelming vote a resolution condemning the 
“ reckless and precipitate dismissal ” of Dr 
Kerr as setting an “ominous pattern of 
destructive political intervention in the 
university.” The meeting went on to say 
that “ no responsible educator would assume 
the presidency of this great university ” 
under present circumstances and the 
critical reactions from other universities cer¬ 
tainly suggest that a successor will be hard 
to find—and that professors will be hard 
to keep. In an attempt to make peace with 
the teaching staff, the Regents have asked 
for its help in searching for a new president. 

The students arc also demanding to be 
consulted on the appointment but their 
indignation, while strong, has been 
expressed with considerable decorum. The 
militant leftists are complimenting Governor 
Reagan on having got rid of Dr ICerr and 
his “ phony liberal policies ” but the 
moderates are in control at Berkeley; there 
the state flag was flying at half-mast and 
twp thousand students kept a silent vigil 
while the Academic Sedate was meeting. 
Thjs weekend there is to be a march on 
Sacramento, the state capital, to show the 
legislators how concerned the students are 
abotit academic freedom from politics.' 

Certainly there is pew efren less chance 
than before that the state legislators will 
either approve of tuition fees or cut the 
budget. Governor Reagan may 
** m handling 


Docking on his own 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KANSAS 

Mr Robert Docking must have felt a little 
lonely when he was installed this month as 
Governor of Kansas. He is a Democrat and 
the other ten elected officials being sworn 
in were all Republicans. Kansas is one cf 
the most Republican states in the country ; 
last November, it also re-elected a Repub¬ 
lican Senator and five Republican Repre¬ 
sentatives. Why then was Mr Docking, only 
the seventh Democrat in a long fist of 
Republican Governors, chosen when the 
political tide almost everywhere was running 
against his party ? 

One of the causes was dissension among 
Republicans in Kansas. Their candidate, 
Governcr Avery, had aroused suspicion in 
1964 when he decided to give up his scat in 
Congress, which he had held for ten years, 
to stand for Governor against formidable 
opposition. The friends of Senator Carlson 
thought that Mr Avery was schemiug to 
replace him in 1968. Moreover, in office Mr 
Avery failed to develop a successful state 
party organisation. 

By itself, this would not necessarily have 
led to his defeat. But Mr Avery also made 
serious political mistakes during his two 
years as Governor. The most damaging con¬ 
cerned taxation ; a long fight over the rate 
at which income tax should be withheld 
(PAYE) and a proportionately higher 
increase for people with low incomes ensured 
months of unfavourable publicity for the 
Republican Governor. Later tbc appearance 
cf a surplus in the State Treasury suggested 
that the tax increase had been excessive as 
well as inequitable. 

On the Democratic side, almost every¬ 
thing went right. Mr Docking is young and 
popular and he campaigned well. His very 
name was an asset for his father, George 
Docking, had been the last Democrat to sit 
in the Governor’s chair, from 1956 to i960. 
Mr Docking promised the voters a reduction 
of $5 billion in taxes, with the greatest 
relief going to the lower income groups 
which contain the largest number of people. 

The crowning proof that Mr Avery's 
defeat was a personal one is that none of Mr 
Docking’s running mates was elected. Now 
the new Governor has two years to make the 
environment more favourable for Democrats 
in 1968. He has started with some excellent 
appointments, but the job will not be easy 
since he must deal with a Legislature 
both cf whose houses are dominated by 
Republicans. 

Fortunately, sealb in it have just been 
redistributed; for the first time the urban 
areas will have something approaching fair 
rqjresentation. Mr Docking may be able to 
secure the co-operation of Republican legis¬ 
lators for &ip, programme, he can get 
money and support from Washington to 
gofye city problems. Perhaps this is what he 
was atfgUng for when/ji^stafter the election, 
be vbjuriteered the opinion that, as things 
stood then in Kansas, President Johnson 
could nor hope to carry the state in the presi- 
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Dlvi&i.xv- Fcn'ord? lone o Montaygl, SAiPEM 
San Dor ,V Iianooe - ITALIA 


SNAM PROGETTI's SAIPEM Division is currently performing 
worldwide drilling operations. 

Working on behalf of several oil companies, SAIPEM has successfully 
carried out inland drilling in Argentina, Italy, France, Egypt, Libya, 
Nigeria, Iran, Tunisia, Morocco, and Sudan as well as off-shore 
drilling in the Mediterranean sea, the Peiiian Gulf and the Red Sea. 
With its wealth of experience and several off-shore and inland drilling 
units, SAiPEM can provide services of guaranteed performance even 
where the most difficult environmental conditions exist. 

In addition to drilling, SAiPEM is a contractor for the construction of 
refineries, petrochemical plants, gas and oil pipelines. 


S2SM^r<^^ydnay, d Rio d# Janeiro, Salonicco. New Delhi. Beirut, Trip©*, Johannesburg, Madrid. Co ire. Tunis, New York, Port Har court, Karachi, Paris, Munich, 

■ W! a t » Salaam, Lusaka, Brussels, Oamaaoua? 
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What 



stand for ? 




is an Australian company with total assets exceeding 
$66,000,000 and employing 8,000 people. 



is 29 manufacturing plants producing Engine, Brake and 
Transmission parts. Garage equipment. Hand and 
Machine tools. For Transport, Industry and Agriculture. 



is exports throughout the world and 8 overseas 
manufacturing ventures. 107 wholly owned outlets and 
associated engineering workshops. 


is the largest manufacturer of automotive components and service 
equipment in the Southern Hemisphere. 


Repco Ltd., 630 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, Victoria. 
London Office: 59 St. James's Street, S.W.1. 
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Today, as cars and drivers grow more numerous, and as they 
both go faster and faster, the need for automotive safety be¬ 
comes increasingly compelling. Responsibility lies partly with the 
driver himself. But at Toyo Kogyo, Japan’s most progressive 
automotive company, we recognize and frankly admit our own 
targe measure of responsibility. 

We have a social duty to produce better cars and safer cars; 
and to that end we are hard at work. But those are easy words. 
These are the hard facts: 

First, we test. And then test some more. Our cars go through 
more tests, and more elaborate tests, than any othe/ cars We 
know. They’re tested everywhere, in laboratories, on computer¬ 
ized proving grounds and in specially designed climate control- 
fed roomik%rhere the toughest weather and driving conditions 
are carefilfty reproduced* 


Second, we equip. Our newest cars are equipped with some of 
the finest safety devices in the automotive industry today. Safe¬ 
ty seat belt fittings, of coursfe. Plus windshields made of double 
sheet glass...doors that w r 8n't bust open on collision...glare proof 
cabin mirrors...rear bumpers buried in the car itself...and fume-free 
exhaust controls to avoid contamination of^the atmosphere. 

The final responsibility may rest with you, the driver. But at 
Toyo Kogyo we try our hardest to see that the car you drive is 
the safest we can build. 

We do our part, the best we can. As a motorist, won’t you help? 
Drive safely. 

From tfie world’s most efficient automotive plant. 

( 5 MAZDA 

TOYO KOGYO CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 
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The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. is right here in 
London to answer that and all other questions about 
trading opportunities in Australia and New Zealand. An 
increasingly high standard of living has resulted in an 
equally high demand for manufactured products. Importing 
is big business and Britain is the biggest supplier. We are 
specialists in the economies and requirements of both 
these countries. Our services include introductions to 
potential customers and agents, market surveys, travel and 
hotel arrangements, financial agreements and every 
aspect of your export trade. Phone, call or write in for 
our book "Opportunity Australia"... or come and see us 
personally. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

Main London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C4K 
Tel: MET 8761 Telex 22652 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.l. 
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lt*« a far cry from Sydney or Molbourno, a 
world away from London. Rut |vst a stop lor fho 
“Financial Ravlaw.” 

What happens at Hamersley, or Walpa, or Broken Hilt or Port 
Moresby Is part of the lively Australian scene the '‘Financial Review” 
surveys every business day. 

That's why four to five regular readers of the "Financial 
Review" are senior executives. Because the "Financial Review" is 
required reading for men at the top-*and for men on the way up, 
toot 

It s Australia's only financial daily, a specialist publication 
served by a skilled staff throughout Australia and by staff men and 
special correspondents in Britain, on the Continent, in the U.S., 
Canada and the East. 

No other pnoer is as close to the daily business life of the 
nation. No othe» has Hie means to put world events so swiftly into 
their Australian context—Of Australia so swiftly in context for the 

outside v^orld. 

Stock Markets The ' Review" has the world’s most informative 
shaie lists, covering daily the thousands of securities on Australia's 
exchanges. 

Politics? The ' Review," from its own news bureau in Canberra, 
gives an unrivalled — and uninhibited — cover of Ihe economic? 
impact of government. 

Trade, tariffs, taxation, investment opportunities? The "Review" 
is always up with, frequently ahead of events. It's Australia's dolly 
handbook on business life, for Australians and for overseas readers, 
too. 

What's happening at Hamersley happens to be enormously 
significant just now. So are a dozefi other places, other develop¬ 
ments in Austialia’s burgeoning economy. "Financial Review” 
readers are up to date on them every day! 


THE II Sill II I l\ ram RENEW 


Head Office; 
Bread way,.Sydney 


85 fleet Street, 
London, LC4 


229 West 43rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 1003* 


Over 860 Offices throughout Australia, New Zealand and London 

OVER 100 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 
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CCle accept! 

Every construction job is a challenge to skill, ingenuity, and foresight. A hotel 
package deal', for instance. From the initial site survey to the completed building 
fully-furnished and equipped* 'Quality and Craftsmanship’ is our battle cry. We 11 
enter the lists with anyone. Care to fling down the gauntlet? 

Challenge us for ANY type of construction, anywhere in the world, above ground 
01 underground. We’ll accept:- 

Cementation 

1 CIVIL BUILDING AND MINING COMIHAC ICWS AMD 

Fnmtiries should be oddi esse‘1 to-The Sales Director, The Cementa’ion Company Lim:vd. 
Cementation House, 681 Mitcham Road Cioydon, Smo ey, England. Tel: Thornton Heath 

Cables Grouting Croydon Tciex 23236 

•Roth the RoyehTeheran Hitton rtntf the Tunis Hilton were Cementation 'package deab'. 
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More BrB and B*E excavators , 
cranes and drifts are at work 
around the world than any 
otherniake 


RUSTON-BUCYRUS and the Lincoln-built range of machines, and BUCYRUS- 
ERIE with their manufacturing plants in the U.S.A. and international subsidiary 
and affiliated companies, offer to the world the longest range of excavators, 
cranes and drills. Every machine, whether crane or excavator for the construction 
industry, mine and quarry excavator, blast-hole drill, giant stripping shovel or 
dragline, is built to the highest standards of quality. 

A world-wide distributor organization is geared to provide on-the-spot service 
quickly and efficiently. 

Australia is young, vigorous, ambitious and growing fast. Equipment made by Ruston- 
Bucyrus and Bucyrus-Erie is there and has been continuously since the turn of the century.... 
helping to quicken the pace .... from the construction boom in the south east to the Pilbara 
Region's iron reserves on the west coast. 

It's no wondej that in Australia and, for that matter, around the world, businessmen bade 
their investments with equipment by Ruston-Bucyrus and Bucyrus-Erie . , . ^ the world's, 
largest manufacturer of construction and mining excavators, cranes and drills. ' 
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The Australian Nation 

In the anthropology of nationhood, Australia stands out as the 
youngest, the most equal, the least marked by differences of social 
values, decently conformist and accepting without question 
relatively simple ambitions and achievement. It has nowadays 
fewer of the primitive intolerances that used to label any deviation 
from the pioneering norm as a kind of immorality. “ Wowsers ” 
are rarer than they were, differentiation of style, culture and think¬ 
ing more acceptable than it was. The norms of Australian values 
may remain much as they have always been—the family, the single 
floor house, one’s mates, a certain mistrust of outstanding achieve¬ 
ment or extreme wealth, a certain impatience with new ideas or 
new cultural forms—but they are in process of change. 

These very largely were the values of the provincial English, 
minus any upper class element, which the new colonial communi¬ 
ties brought with them and developed for their own self-protection 
in a land that could be harsh as well as bountiful. They were the 
values of localities, not originally of a country. But they gave 
to Australia, when it came together as a nation at rhe beginning 
of this century, a quality of interdependence in adversity, in which 
neighbourlincss was the most important element of the pioneering 
legend, and a lowish common denominator of social values an 
essential bond for communities that were simple, small, and often 
suffering. 

The outback legend was always more powerful in imagination 
than in fact. Today less than a fifth of the Australian population 
is rural ; of the rest, more than two-thirds live in the state capitals 
and Canberra. Their values of social ambition and security are 
revealed by the housing figures. Of the zl million houses recorded 
six years ago, two million were owner-occupied, and there were 
fewer than 120,000 tenants of government housing. The fact 
that one-fleor housing is totally unsuited to modern city develop¬ 
ment in Australia, wh^re land becomes scarcer more quickly 
because the population is growing more rapidly, is powerfully 
demonstrated in Canberra, with the lake now full one of Australia’s 
most beautiful artefacts ; its outer suburbs are not. 

Australia’s domestic architecture has in the past been far from 
inspiring, relieved, if at all, only by Victoriana which are now dis¬ 
appearing—the elegant cast-iron pub verandahs, alas, among them. 
But in all the arts a new and distinctively Australian quality has 
been coming through in the last generation or two. Australian 
painters paint their country and their people, sometimes almost 
obsessed by the myths (like Nolan and Boyd), sometimes recording 
places and people of rare Australian quality before they disappear 
(like Drysdale). Some of the best examples of present-day 
Australian painting and design can be seen in the new Reserve 
Bank building in Sydney, itself a building of distinction ; central 
banks have an established tradition in fostering the arts, but few 
surely could match the exciting collection of modern work that 
Governor Coombs has brought together at Martin Place. 

The creative energy that is now' at work in painting, writing, 


and music is almost entirely “ old Australian," though the new 
attitudes that “ new Australians ” have brought with them have 
helped to provide a more receptive climate for cultural change 
than Australia could claim between the wars. The best Of .taste 
and style in, say, Sydney or Melbourne, is as challenging as any^ 
thing that Europe or America can offer. In clothes, furnishing, food 
and wine, these are standards that command any westerner’s 
respect and gratitude. So are the courtesies and helpfulness 
that go with them. The Australians may like to think of them; 
selves as a weird mob, but they are certainly not an uncouth lor* 

Will they now develop a new “ Australianness *’ because of the 
liberal admixture ,of non-British immigrants ? The ihfaht migrants 
are now Australian teenagers, and know no other country, least 
of all Britain. Even the fact that nine out of ten Australians before 
the war were of British origin did not prevent them from being 
Australians first, with rather unambitious values, hedonistic ado 
gregarious. There has been no protest from the likes of these 
about the newcomers, except for the loaded nicknames in Which 
the Australian language excels. They have gone quietly along 
with a liberal policy, and have discovered new dimensions to 
life as a result. The differences between new and old Australians 
are no greater essentially than the differences between a Sydney¬ 
sider and a Western Australian. 

In any federal system, the meaning of nationhood is nevef 
unambiguous—that is its justification and sometimes its disr 
advantage. But the Australian nation has many advantages com^ 
pared with other federations—the US, Canada, or even Jugo¬ 
slavia. Its peoples are racially more homogeneous and economically 
more level than in these countries. Its exercise of central power 
in Canberra is effective, without over-riding the responsibilities of 
the states or of provoking them into wayward notions of indepeb; 
dence. If central government sometimes seems tentative, that payi 
respect to the Australian disregard and dislike of authority. In 
several important areas of policy, the federal government in effect 
opts out; it leaves wages to the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission snd tariffs (largely) to the Tariff Board. 
Thereby it ducks decisions that might be unpopular, but it observes 
the deep-rooted principle in Australian folklore that a decent living 
and economic opportunity are the first elements of the inalienable 
rights of man. 

It is more than likely that such a recessive notion of modem 
government will not serve for the rest of this century and beyond. 
Canada is in the middle of a fight between Ottawa and the Pro¬ 
vinces on this very point. In Australia, there is no need for a 
fight, nor any sign of one emerging. There is a respect in Canberra 
for the colonial independencies which are now the states. There 
is economic and financial machinery for giving purpose to national 
ideas of development, even though the instinct for such ideas has 
latterly been dimmer than it was in Chifiey’s days. But the total and 
comprehensive development of the innumerable options that art 
open to Australia—in primary resources, in power, m transport, in 
water control—will call for a more complete involvement of states 
and commonwealth, with some acceptable assessment of which pro- 
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jecfs come first, before Australia is too much older. That is really 
what the argument about the Ord River scheme has been about. 
Not a feather plucked from Western Australia’s cap, but one of 
the interfocutories in a test case of national intentions about 
national development. 

Liberal-Country Party 
Coalition for Ever ? 

“ Harold, you did better without me.” So Sir Robert Menzies 
is reported to have congratulated Mr Holt after his sweeping vic¬ 
tory. He did, too. .But after an election in which official Labour 
policy (“Bring the conscripts back from Vietnam”) and Mr 
Calwell’s fantasies on social and foreign policy made no impression 
on the Australian electorate, except to scare them. It is a strange 
arrogance in Labour thinking that its post-election inquest 
finished on the superbly smug note that there was nothing wrong 
with the policy—just that the electorate was too dumb to appreciate 
it. (And this week another Calwell clanger, this time on Ky.) 

There are the makings of trouble here for the future of good 
federal government in Australia. The Liberals, quietly led by Mr 
Holt, romped it. It was not an election of very positive thinking 
by any band of the spectrum. Mr Holt was still in a rosy glow 
after the successful visit of the President, caricatured indeed by 
his political enemies as a lackey going all the way with LBJ. But 
without any need for any over-emphasis on his part (Arthur Cal¬ 
well reliably provided that and duly got the backlash from it) Mr 
Holt campaigned patiently and prosily for things as they were and 
for the biggest thing of all, as it had become—the alliance with 
the United States. 

By their decision, the Australian people voted in an adult way for 
an essential principle of their own security and developing future, 
accepting at the same time all the pains and griefs that are 
unhappily part of this treaty relationship at so early a stage. Con¬ 
scription is one: 8,400 20-year-olds a year for two year service. 
A one-third increase in the defence bill to $ A 1,000 million this 
year is another. Still less than 5 per cent of Australia’s GNP, 
but bound to rise further unless and until south east Asia settles 
into some kind of co-existencc. A government with the courage 
of the alliance and an electorate prepared to vote for it, with all its 
awkwardnesses, showed Australian politics at their best. 

Essentially, however, fhefo was no other issue before the people. 
There had been plenty of argument about economic policy, but 
the Liberals Were curiously silent about it. They did not hand out 
promises, and that did them credit. But they did not encourage 
any discussion of economic ideas ; how Australia could be expected 
to grow ; whether the apparatus of economic and finance leverage 
between the Treasury and the Reserve Bank or between the 
Commonwealth and the states could be strengthened; whether 


Others ate increasingly concerned about a wage fixing system which 
is designed primarily to setde industrial disputes, not to make 
any economic assessment whether the economy needs a rise in 
all or certain wage levels or is in a position to absorb an increase in 
general costs. In its judgment on last year’s basic wage award, 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
added, obiter, " In reaching this conclusion we have had no regard 
for economic factors.” The members’ views can vary widely: one 
awards nothing; another a dollar ; two others two dollars. The 
margins for skills are just as arbitrary. And in active periods 
(though not so much recently) there are extra margins to pay above 
the award rates to get labour at all. 

This is a familiar built-in inflationary principle, and it main¬ 
tains the pressure of tertiary industry for tanff protection to counter 
rising costs. A surprising number of Australians describe the new 
chemical tariff as monstrous (which in some aspects it indeed is, 
for it virtually excludes imports) and the crude oil price as a 
scandal. None of this got much of an airing in t hi election cam¬ 
paign. Nor can it be ignored that Mr McEwen, leading a Country 
Party whose interests have always supposedly been for lower import 
prices, has taken decisions as Minister for Trade and Industry 
that are quite inimical to this party line. 

Neither Mr McEwen nor Mr Calwell will be leading much 
longer. In neither case is the succession clear. The Country Party 
have lately elected Mr D. Anthony as deputy leader, choosing a 
man of crude country stamp rather than Mr Sinclair, a man in a 
totally different intellectual league, capable of becoming deputy 
prime minister and of leading the Country Party into the centre' 
of gravity of Australian politics. As for the lamentable Labour 
Party, an outsider must say that it should leave the second half of 
last century and get into the second half of this. Most of that 
time it has been bossed by Victoria, and its members in parliament 
have had to tee lines laid down by the federal party executive. The 
left wing of the party is powerful and reckless about its chances 
of forming a federal government. But it has always shown greater 
tenacity than the right, and the latter must, if it can, get the power 
of the machine into its hands before it can hope to appear plausibly 
before the Australian electorate as a radical party of the left centre. 
Alas, it will take years. 

Meanwhile, life is all too easy for the Liberal-Country Party 
coalition. “We governed better” says Mr Court in Western 
Australia “ when we had a majority of one for six years, than we 
do now having it comfortably our own way.” In federal politics, 
the coalition is going on unchallenged too long for Australia’s 
good. One thinks automatically of the succession of Liberal 
Governments in Canada that were so solid and got above Lhcm- 
selves. Australians have a good habit of tossing out any politicians 
who get like that. They nearly did it to Menzies; they did it 
to Mr Renshaw in New South Wales and to Tom Playford in South 
Australia. It is not outside all question that they might do it 
some day to Sir Henry Bolte, ruler of Victoria. 

Mr Holt is universally admired for his patient fairness, well 
displayed in some ugly scenes in the closing stages of the cam- 


indicative planning was a total waste of time in Australia’s case. 

Ask the average Australian and he will say that he lives with 
a free enterprise system. It is no more so, and not much less so, 
than most economies, including those which go in for a brand 
of dirigisme. The wage contract is fixed outside the economic 
process, and even outside die public interest, which should be 
concerned with full employment, technological change and training. 
Attitudes on protection are scarcely less passionate now, despite 
the manifest progress of Aui^alia’s secondary industries towards 
more gsffipmt levels, than thejr’torere in the thirties. Capital com¬ 
ing iron ore mining to get a deal with the state 

to conform to ^^jr'^qlicies laid down m Can- 
1,, Canbeng awma the oil refiners pay for 

Au$tfiptti drdda |MWtfdly beyond apy reasonal^incenrive level. 
TwepftiW&& •iwipp ; jmbBcly rtnWy - 

owned fly rile 

limes,' sririi - the' mme -and at the ;um r*> 

staggering tongivc the pfiJfiuh better spread services. 

Australian* r do care about these questions. Some of them have 
lately fought against a powerfully led move to change the basis 
of selling the open market to a marketing board. (Wool, 

and jptire efficient than other exported farm products, 

including price-supported wheat, dairy produce, sugar and fruit.) 
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paign. But ft new style of innovation and a quest for new ways 
of co-operation between governments, industry and people is not 
the first thing that one would expect from him. No doubt it 
would be easy to exaggerate the importance of federal as distinct 
from state politics, where power started from in the first place. 
People look to Canberra for defence, and resent having to pay their 
taxes to it; they still look to their states for economic advance and 
resent Canberra's restraining hand. Yet there is no contradiction 
here that cannot be resolved with patient leadership from the centre 
and a growing sense of national participation in the states them¬ 
selves. The misery is that in this dialogue between adult people 
the Australian Labour Party should have chosen to include itself 
out. 

A Shove for the 
Economy? 

Australia’s economic subconscious was conditioned by the de¬ 
pression and drought of the nineties (out of which the states 
defensively came together in the Commonwealth 67 years ago), 
then by the miseries of the thirties (when falling wool and the 
burden of borrowed money led to another introvert quest for pro¬ 
tection). Six years ago, a sharp setback was imposed on the 
economy to prevent it from spending on the scale that industry 
had counted on in making its investment plans. The first quali¬ 
fied the Australians for nationhood ; the second rocked the labour 
movement so violently that to this day it has never really 
recovered. And the third, a pimple by comparison with these 
earlier mountains, has generated an impatience with standstill and 
no growth that spreads into the mo 9 t conservative banking parlours 
of Sydney and Mdbourpe, 

There is considerable disappointment that the 4$ per cent 
growth in Australia’s gross national product in 1965-66 was almost 
wholly a reflection of prices and meant very little in real terms. 
Where are the 6 per cent real growth rates of the three previous 
years ? Why has the Australian consumer ceased to buy on the 
former scale and now seems to save like mad ? Should the new 
government give the economy a shove ? Can it still be safely 
left to its own devices ? 

In its latest quarterly survey, the Australia and New Zealand 
Bank declares that “ there undoubtedly seems to be room, at the 
present time, for a well-judged measure of stimulus.” It is not 
clear that the Treasury in Canberra would go the whole way with 
this proposition. Its own scope by way of tax reductions is 
severely limited by the country’s growing defence burden, this 
year up by one-third, at $ A 1,000 million and involving high pro¬ 
portionate spending overseas with correspondingly less stimulus 
to Australian industrial activity. It also notes that the country is 
flush with money ; recovery is not languishing for want of credit, 
and steps have been taken to provide more of it for farm develop¬ 
ment and longer term loans. 

The dilemma is that although unemployment has never become 
even faintly alarming across the nation (1.2 per cent at the latest 
count) in some industrial situations the rate has been disagreeably 
higher ; in certain of them persistent under-use of capacity has 
even begun to suggest some structural difficulty, at least of a 
temporarily stubborn kind, before full output can be restored. 
This could be true of a wide band of consumer durables, and 
even of automobiles if higher rates of saturation could no longer 
be achieved—already there is one car to fewer than three 
Australians. Consumer durables may have been oversold in the 
period down to 1965^66, partly as a result of weak instalment 
financing and partly because of the wide margin of spare income 
from overtime and women’s work. Stimulation at the consumer 
end might not, therefore, have a forceful effect. 

la any case, the natural expansion of rural incomes in the 
current year is bound to help these industries, just as the con¬ 
traction last year damaged them. If farm incomes swing from 
- 25 per cent to +25 per cent, as may well happen, there must 
be an important pick up for cars, trucks and farm implements. The 
difficulty which the Treasury appears to feel is how to judge f< a 
well-judged measure M of stimulus. It sees Commonwealth 


spending strongly increasing—it will be up JO per cent this year* 
to $A5,93 o million, which is 28 per cent of last year's GNP-* 
and is well twarc of all the pressure for more funds to be pro¬ 
vided by the Commonwealth to the States for development and 
public investment, GNP was less than 1 per cent up m the Sep¬ 
tember quarter compared with June, which is certainly nothing 
for Australia to. shout about, but the fact was that wages and 
salaries increased during the quarter by 3 ,i per cent, as the result 
of another basic wage award coming through. When the Treasury 
is invited to do “ something ” to stimulate the economy, its instinct 
is to go mum, simply because there is always a case before the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission either for an increase in 
basic wage rates or in margins for skills. Such cates can always 
be argued in terms of a desirable stimulus for consumer defnand ; 
the Treasury knows that they can also work out as 1 push towards 
a higher cost table for the whole Australian economy. 

The Treasury,, like everybody else, has been waiting for Che 
consumer to re-appear. If he had been expected to stay coy so 
long, Mr McManon'fe last budget would conceivably have done 
more to give the economy a little help, but hindsight of that kind 
does not necessarily justify a March budget to 41 lift the economy”; 
as some industrial interests have proposed. Meanwhile in the 
monetary sphere the Reserve Bank has been judiciously easing 
credit to the banking system, with more money for term loan funds, 
even though the banks were plentifully supplied With cashj and 
nudging short and medium term interest rates downwards. Growth 
has indeed been 9ubdued, but drought on the scale of the la8t : 
two seasons would in earlier times have set back the economy 
seriously, not merely checked it on the way up. 

It has been said of Sir Robert Memdes that he left the economy 
to itself and to the Treasurer, who ha9 now succeeded him, 
and of Mr Hoh that he did what the Treasury and the Reserve 
Bank (when they themselves agreed) told him. Will Mr Hdit ei 
Prime Minister come to take a more interventionist line ? Some 
sigh for two terms of labour administration by which they mean 
not poor Mr Calwell or even Mr Whitlam, but are harking back 
to Mr Chifiey, the ideas of development that brought about the 
Snowy Mountains scheme, and the “ growth boys ” with Whom he 
surrounded himself. But the first need is to get a labour opposi¬ 
tion capable of presenting itself to the electorate as an alternative 
government. At least in the way they recently voted, Australians 
were not expressing dissatisfaction with anybody’s economic policy, 
unless it was Mr Colwell's. 

It is an economy, moreover, that is undergoing rapid and pro¬ 
found changes of structure, in which minerals are making the big 
mileage, and challenging wool, wheat and meat in the projections 
of Australia’s economic future. Look down the composition of 
exports for 1965-66 and iron ore does not appear. This year it 
will, doubling mineral earnings in five years and trebling them in 
ten. Australian economic and political attitudes, still largely car¬ 
ried on the sheep’s back, will be powerfully affected when mining 
income comes to challenge rural incomes. There will be no drought 
risk for minerals, but there will be external economic risks if 
Japan, in particular, should ever suffer a serious check to its 
growth. Extensions of extractive industry, though rewarding 
to the balance of payments and a powerful stimulus towards 
decentralisation of the economy, are big employers not of labour 
so much as of capital. And the capital, until Australia is able to 
generate savings in high volume (which may be sooner than most 
people think) can only come from abroad. 

By strokes of clever timing, on the part of British capital trans¬ 
ferring itself before the Chancellor closed the door, and cm the 
part of Australian borrowers ducking under the US Treasury’s 
wire, Australia has so far suffered no significant adverse effects 
from controls on capital exports from its principal suppliers* In 
1965-66 the capital account brought in 2A839 million, not far 
short of twice the rate of the two previous years. The current 
year’s inflow is bound to be less, because of British and American 
restraints, and also because of the need to absorb last year’s 
abundant flow. Imports have been running high, above the 
$A2 ^oo million mark in 1965-66, and are not likely to fall much. 
But exports assisted by new mineral exports and good wheat busi¬ 
ness should be within $A20o .million of, imports. 

It may he true that Australia needs a higher average level of 
reserves than moat countries, because of wider fluctuations in 
export prices and the uncertainties of the seasons. At around 
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$Ai, 300 million, they represent about six months’ imports, which 
certainly gives room for using them when the balance of payments 
moves adversely. But Australians are not neurotic about the 
balance of payments, or about the size of the reserves, or about 
“what remains of the sterling area.” In a Treasury paper last 
February the essence of the matter was put with simple logic: 
The disposition towards anxiety about the balance of payments 
goes with a tendency, in this field, to think it better to be con¬ 
servative than over-optimistic. Clearly, there is sense in caution 
here; but there is also a question of degree. Economic growth 
can suffer if an excess of caution leads to measures which divert 
resources from efficient to less efficient uses—as can happen when 
imports are arbitrarily curtailed or, for that matter, when exports 
are artificially stimulated. 

Great George Street, please copy. 


In Self Defence 


Fear, it has been said, is the foundation of Australia's foreign 
policy. (Why pick on them ? Is it not true of everybody ?) And 
fear of whom? Nobody in south-east Asia, except communists. 
Less fear—a great deal less—of Indonesia and the dreaded doctor, 
though Australians find the indirection of his going almost more 
than they can stand as a diplomatic clilf-hanger. “ We share part 
of your world and want to live co-operativcly in it.” That is the 
message that goes out from Mr Paul Hasluck, the Minister for 
External Affairs, to south-east Asia—a continent of danger and 
of opportunity, where new energies arc bursting out but the threat 
from Peking menaces their fulfilment. 

In relations with Indonesia, the change for the better in the 
past three years is fantastic. “ Confrontation ” with Malaysia has 
ended in failure, and Indonesia’s' economic troubles have gone 
from bad to almost hopeless. Perhaps Indonesia was never 
realistically to be classed as a potential enemy. Yet look at the map. 
Think of $i,ooo million of Soviet defence hardware, once pretty 
effective and even now perhaps not hopelessly deteriorated. An 
elaborate area of former Sino-Soviet interest, a complex of 
natural submarine hideaways, and within easy air range of 
Australia. Perhaps in today's circumstances those F-iii's would 
not be ordered, but it is Australia's predicament that it can never 
be sure how cats will jump jn these teeming and seething neigh¬ 
bour countries. And that outer shield of countries and islands 
if all went wrong could isolate an Australia that had no means of 
independent defensive action. 

In old imperialist days, the monarch came to the aid of his 
threatened people. That stopped suddenly one afternoon in 1942, 
when the Prince of Wales and the Repulse went down together 
md Singapore fell. It was a sad end to the doctrine so splendidly 
munciated by Robert Menzies in 1939: “ When Britain is at war, 
Australia is at war.” From then on. Australia was at war by itself 
md felt responsible for itself. Japanese were in New Guinea and 
bombing Darwin ; Britain could do nothing, and Australia had 
to act as the only springboard from which victory in the Pacific 
:ould be won. From then on it had established an inevitable 
jcfence contract with the Americans to replace the old doctrine 
hat the Royal Navy ruled the waves. This was plain self-interest, 
md done under the guidance of a “ Queen’s man,” who was able 
0 talk about Australia being America's junior partner long before 
iis successor was being lampooned as an LBJ yes-man. After the 
election, the lampoons do not matter, but they had looked a bit 
igly before* 

What does independent defence, coupled with mutual treaty 
•bligations with the United States, and $US45o million of 
lefence credits now mean ? In part, the weakening of relations 
>etween British and Australian serving officers, particularly in 
he Navy. In part, the adoption of American systems and hardware, 
nduding the HMAS Perth and Hobart (and Brisbane to come), 
tuffed full of electronic gubbins for missile warfare, and costing 
bout $A4o milling apiece. So it is the electronic battle room and 
he five fiavouftw'soft drinks from the wardroom syphon that 
Australian setttiSlpihust learn to love—and they do, for these are 



fine ships. It also means a care for precious Australian manpower 
and resources in the belief that in the long run Australia’s con¬ 
tribution towards a positive role in defence will not be so valuable 
as her contribution towards economic aid. There is the embarrass¬ 
ment, too, of forward bases. Australia must somehow retain con¬ 
trol of, or access to, New Guinea and Papua for as long as possible. 
How long is that ? If these territories go independent first, can 
Australia hope to make treaty arrangements for bases and the 
retention of defence areas ? Several existing bases are in trust 
territory. How will they stand ? 

It is all fairly scaring. The air force could not expand very 
fast without direction of skilled labour, which is unthinkable in 
peacetime. The Army could perhaps put more troops on the 
ground, but to what purpose ? The limited commitments in Viet¬ 
nam, avoiding the spectacular and working quietly and effectively 
at the village level as the British did in Malaya, arc providing a 
most essential compliment to American strategic operations. The 
Australians have trained well for jungle fighting and guerrilla war¬ 
fare ; they also have a feeling for the local people. Conceivably 
it will be their ideas, once the horror of bombing stops, that take 
the lead in the pacification of the country. 

The residual role of Britain in this area gives Australians much 
food for reflection. On his visit last year, Mr Healey went over 
well, and managed to take a lot of the angst out of Australian fears 
that Britain would before long retreat west of Suez. But they 
remain suspicious all the same, not least because they are worried 
on behalf of Malaya and none too sure about India. They complain 
that Britain is abdicating from this part of the world in defence 
and diplomatic influence as well as in trade. A lighter commitment 
under all three headings is going to happen, and Australians know 
it. They also maintain a certain ambivalence of their own in 
relations with China. Australia has not recognised Peking, or 
supported her application for membership of the United Nations. 
But it has been able to combine resistance to Chinese aggression 
and intimidation of its neighbours with sonjp valuable trade, 
despite all American sensitivities. 

So it is a country uneasily poised, making more than a token 
contribution to its ally’s resistance to communist aggression, but 
less than fully committed because of the pacific lead it wants to 
give in south-east Asia and because of the overriding need to 
fill its space, develop'its resources and expand its national pro¬ 
duct. So far Australia has dbnc remarkably well in finding the 
money jp pay for its defence requirements. Beyond a limited 
extent, it cannot produce much of its ‘defence hardware for itself, 
nor has it manpower to spate. Four battalions in Vietnam may 
not sound a lot, but they embody half of Australia’s land forces. 
And it was out of such small units, in the beginning, that pacifica¬ 
tion ultimately becatfie possible 4 m Malaysia. 
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in Melbourne, Brisbane and Portland £ 
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Champion Strong Wool Merino Ram—Sydney Sheep Show 1966 . 
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... Promises to pay the hearer 
on demand the sum of ... 

Currency Notes, bearing this or similar wording, 
have been issued by Governments and 
Banks since early in the history of trade and 
finance as a convenient substitute for the 
bulky gold and silver originally used. Tim#* 
Mtdl Cuatomi Change but the use of 
notes is still an indispensable feature of the 
financial mechanism. Today, the vast scope 
and complexity of trade with the Middle 
and Far East require, in addition, the full 
facilities of the great international banking 
organisations. The Hongkong Bank Group 
offers such a service and can provide 
the most up-to-the-minute information and 
expert advice on all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG 
BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street EC3 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 

Head Office: 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

HER CANTILE BANK LOOTED 

Head Office: Hong Kong 

, _Gracechurch Street EC3 

London Offices. 123 PaI1 Man SW1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

Head Office: 7 King William Street London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

109 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 
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Room to Fill 

Be it remembered to Mr 
Calwell's eternal credit, what¬ 
ever criticisms may lie against 
him since, that he started 
Australia's immigration policy 
in 1945, when the population 
was 7i million. Today, there 
are over 11 2 million Australians, 
and of this increase of 
million, three million are 
migrants or their children 

The policy that Mr Calwell started must 
raqk as one of the best programmes of 
social and economic engineering that the 
modem world has seen. It has been pur¬ 
sued with astonishing absence of partisan 
controversy or reservation. Was there per¬ 
haps a hint of reservation in Mr Calwell’s 
own omnium gatherum of a Labour Party 
programme in the November election ? He 
promised a vigorous and expanding immi¬ 
gration programme, but he added that Aus¬ 
tralia must avoid the difficult social and 
economic problems that would follow an 
influx of people having different standards 
of living, traditions and cultures from its 
own, and that any attempt to create a multi¬ 
racial society would be strongly opposed 
by the Labour Party. 

One of the myths of Australian history 
is that lesser breeds in Asia were always 
casting sheep’s eyes at Australia’s empti¬ 
ness. “ White Australia ” never really im¬ 
plied any such thing. It had important 
elements of humanitarianism in it, in par¬ 
ticular a revulsion against the nasty slave 
trade in Pacific Islanders to work in 
Queensland on the sugar plantations. The 
national shame of this Kanaka traffic was 
ended in 1904 ; by that time too the gold- 
rushes that had brought in much Chinese 
labour to Victoria had been forgotten and 
the troubles that came with them. For half 
a century, non-Europeans were firmly ex¬ 
cluded, yet policy rested on something more 
than fear of competition from coolie labour 
or distrust of minorities and the sharpened 
racial differences that they would bring. It 
was also concerned with building a unified 
society and by no means contemptible in 
setting aside any temptation to fill Austra¬ 
lia's emptiness regardless of social and 
racial consequences. 

Nor did it remain totally fixed, even 
though it maintained—and still does—the 
basic principle of a homogeneous society. 
Conditions of entry and stay of non-Euro¬ 
peans and people of mixed descent have 
been modified. In March last year, the 
entry of non-European intending settlers 
(now with families, unlike the past) was 
made easier, while such people on tempor¬ 
ary permits became able to apply for resi¬ 
dent status and citizenship after 5 instead 
of 15 years. Australia’s immigration laws 
give the wid^ discretion to the minister 
and the gcgmgplent; they admit whom 
they tnijftiw^ and if some aspects of the 


administration m the past were open to 
criticism, today it has taken on a new, 
though still deliberate, liberalism, which 
cannot be separated from Australia's reac¬ 
tion to its new Asian and Pacific environ¬ 
ment, and to the influx of students from 
these areas now numbering as many as 
12,000. 

Throughout, integration has been the 
keynote. Care has been taken in the choice 
of individuals, and in assimilating them into 
their new Australian home. The work of 
public-spirited people and organisations, 
particularly the Good Neighbour Councils, 
deserves all praise. There have been mis¬ 
takes on both sides—wrong selections, and 
inability to adapt to a changed environment 
among them. Between i960 and 1965, 
13.6 per cent of British Commonwealth 
migrants who had lived there between 5 and 
6 years left Australia, high compared with 
the non-British 5,5 per cent. And some¬ 
thing like half the British migrants who 
decide to leave do so promptly after fulfil¬ 
ling the two-year stay which is a condition 
of an assisted outward passage (they make 
their own way back, though only three- 
quarters of them return to Britain). 

In just over twenty years, to June 1965, 
Australia received 2.3 million migrants, 
rather over half of them British, and roughly 
half of them on assisted passages. Nearly 
500,000 people of non-British origin have 
become naturalised. Out of Australia’s 
population increase of just over 2 per cent 
in the latest year net migration accounts for 
more than two-fifths. Migrants have added 
notably to the youthful age composition of 
Australia’s population. At the last estimate, 
in the middle of 1964, out of 11.1 million 
Australians 7.2 million were below the age 
of 40. Of the sertler arrivals in 1964-65, 
120,000 out of 140,000 were under 40. 

The intended distribution of these arrivers 
showed that they wish to go to the already 
more populous, and usually more prosperous 
states—the bulk to New South Wales and 
Victoria, with South Australia following at 
a distance, and Western Australia and 
Queensland well behind. What is intended 
and what happens can be very different 
things. Queensland, for example, is at the 
far end of the line. One industrialist there, 
on a ship carrying 680 Italian immigrants, 
found that 120 of them intended to settle 
around Brisbane, but by the time the ship 
got there in fact only 20 were left. What 
moves these people—the 90,000 British, 
15,500 Greeks, 11,500 Italians, 7,500 Jugo¬ 
slavs, and the few thousands of Dutch, 
Germans and Americans—to migrate? 
British immigrant motives are reasonably 
well documented—“ some kind of insecurity 
and inadequacy in their social setting” is 
how Dr Appleyard of the Australian 
National University regards the main force 
that has moved people across the threshold 
of emigration when accumulated frustrations 
became too great for diem. Opportunities 
for young children rather than immediately 
for parents themselves, joining up with rela¬ 
tives and friends and, fqr the young and 
single, the prospect of a working holiday of 
two years with the option of a final decision 
at the end of it—these, have been the main 
springs to action. On* the whole, British 


immigrants have not come from any dark 
background of poverty, nor in the expecta¬ 
tion of vastly higher wages or standards of 
living. 

Undoubtedly, these attitudes have con¬ 
tributed to the policy aim of producing a 
substantially homogeneous society, one in 
which economic and social divisions have 
not been pronounced, and in which racial 
and linguistic differences can be virtually 
sunk in half a generation. The Greek cab- 
driver in Darwin or the Jugoslav in Bris¬ 
bane may retain their formidable accents, 
and read their own language papers, but 
they think and react in Australian terms and 
show no desire to compare notes about their 
original countries with an English visitor. 
Instead they have pitched •themselves into 
the middle of Australian values; they think 
of getting a house, even a boat, how to 
ensure that their children get a full Austra¬ 
lian chance in return for their own hard 
work. The non-British migrants seem less 
inclined 10 look back “ home ” and more 
purposeful in helping their compatriots to 
join them (hence the 3,000 Greeks in and 
around Darwin). Of the British migranrs, 
more do look back, for psychological rathef 
than strictly economic reasons, though such 
evidence as there is suggests that the pro¬ 
portion of British migrants returning from 
Australia is probably lower than from 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. 
The great majority survive the'problems of 
translation into a new environment, all the 
better if they can accept it without any 
arriere pensee , and are quickly fortified by 
the progress that their children usually make 
in it. Few modern communities have been 
built up so quickly, yet still remain so small, 
and the high cost of social investment to 
meet this expansion has been willingly 
undertaken. 

If there is one aspect of migration policy 
that older Australians would put above all 
others, it is perhaps the variety and style 
that migrants have added to Australian life. 
The rough edges of Aussie “ I’m as good 
as the next man ” thinking have been 
smoothed, simply because there are so many 
more “ next men,” with differences that 
older Australians have come to like and 
respect without inflicting any breaking strain 
op their own digger folklore. If there were 
any doubt about Australians’ tolerance, or 
their basic good manners towards others, 
the success of migration policy must surely 
dispose of it. 


Australia's Economy 


Population 

Area 

Sqt miles 

11,600,000 

3,000,000 

GNP 

$A mn. 

20,611 

Civil employment 
Unemployment 

% 

3,716,000 

1.3 

Imports 

$A mn. 

2,826 

Exports 

$A mn. 

2.636 

Invisibles 

$A mn. 

, -640 

Capital 

$A mn. 

+891 

Reserves 

$A mn. 

1,375 

of which sterling 

$A mn. 

980 
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Because of a Mountain 
called Tom Price .... 

that turned out to be almost entirely high grade 
iron ore—500-600 million tons of it. And that's 
only part of the vast Hamersley Range potential 
The leases held by Hamersley Iron Pty* on 
one of the largest iron ore deposits in the free 
world cover an estimated 3,000 million tons. 
Deposits are first being worked on Mt. Tom 
Price, a mountain consisting almost entirely of 
over 500 million tons of high-grade haematite 
ore. In addition to Japanese orders worth £302 
million, the‘ first ever European contract for 
Australian 6re has already been signed by the 
Steel Company of Wales. Other European 
contracts are being negotiated. 

1967 will show the first full year's profit from 
the vast project. The beginning of a massive 
and endurirtg harvest for the whofe Group. 

* Managed and 60% owned by CRA, RTZ'a 
Australian partner (40% by Kaiser Steel 
Corporation). 
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Because of The Fabulous Hill 
In New South Wales .... 

Among the world's most economic producers. 
The Zinc Corporation and New Broken Hill 
Consolidated mine between them about 
1,600,000 tons of high grade ore a year at 
Broken Hill (known as 'The Fabulous Hill ). 
At one end of the process the power and timber 
requirements of the mines are met by CRA 
controlled companies: at the other, the revolu¬ 
tionary Imperial Smelting Furnace-—another 
RTZ Group development—helps to process the 
concentrates. The Imperial Smelting Process 
was pioneered in Avonmouth, England, and the 
furnaces resulting from a 20 year development 
period are now in use In the UK, Australia and 
other parts of the world. CRA is also a majority 
shareholder in Sulphide Corporation which 
operates the world's biggest ISP furnace at 
Cockle Creek and has a 50% share in Broken 
Hill Associated Smelters, operator of the world's 
biggest single lead smelter at Port Pirie. 

Carrying the cycle even further in the UK, the 
Imperial Smelting Corporation smelts concen¬ 
trates frqjri Australia, provides nearly half the 
national supply of zinc, and is the largest 
seller of sulphuric acid from the waste gases. 
(The Zinc Corporation is wholly owned by 
CRA and a 32% interest is held in New Broken 
HUl Consolidated), 





Because of the Red Cliffs 
of Weipa.,.. 

2,000 million tons of high grade bauxite. . . . 
located right on the coast for easy shipment. .. . 
only inches under the surface. . . . Those, 
basically, are the facts about Comalco's Weipa 
deposits, and the background to the spectacular 
rise of the Australian aluminium industry. Now 
that aluminium has joined copper, zinc and lead 
as a leading non-ferrous metal, Comalco is all 
set for market dominance In and beyond 
Australia. Integration is the key once more. Ore 
is reduced to alumina, smelted to aluminium 
and fabricated into a variety of mill products by 
6ome of the largest and most modern equipment 
in Australia at Gladstone (production starts 
April, 1967), Beil Bay and Yennora. 

Apart from iron, zinc/lead and aluminium, CRA 
has important interests in uranium, coal and 
coke, copper, mineral sands, chemicals, oil, 
timber and natural gas. In all, more than thirty 
companies combine to form CRA. 

(Comalco is owned 50/60 by CRA and Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical CoipL(MSA)). 


The Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation Limited, 6 St. James's Square, London SW1 
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aaDmniuuin Switchgear supplied to Adelaide Tramways Co 




For more than 60 years Reyrolle have been pioneering 
switchgear for power systems. Also the control and 
protective gear which go with it. 

In 1910 we delivered to Australia our first export 
order. Now we sell our products to all corners of 
the world. 

Represented in Australia by 
A. Reyrolle & Co. (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
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A. Reyrolle & Co. Ltd.. Hebburn. County Durham. England. 


CT2| 330.000- vo/t Air blast Switchgear to £. C . N S W 
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Mineral Boom 
in the West 

It is not Western Australia's 
fault that one tends to become 
just a bit blas6 about all the 
fantastic figures and facts of its 
minerals boom. The fact is that 
most economic eardrums can¬ 
not take in so many decibels 
delivered ff and presto 


Between 1965 and 1971, so the estimate 
goes. Western Australia’s mineral production 
will jump nearly five times in value, from 
$A54 million to $A245 million. That begins 
to make $Ai50 million wheat harvests and 
JAioo million wool sales sound a little less 
stentorian. But it is a good shouting match 
still, for a lot of money is going into the 
opening up of new- land as Western Australia 
seeks to establish itself as Australia’s biggest 
wheat producer and to run sheep on 12 mil¬ 
lion acres of new pastures in the next 
decade. 

Berlioz with double ^horus and four brass 
bands never made a more resounding noise 
than Western Australia’s mineral story. 
Until the end ot i960, the Commonwealth 
Government kepi a ban on the export of 
iron ore, in the belief that the country had 
only a few hundred million tons of good 
stull. Now it can be counted by the 
mount lins-full, perhaps twenty thousand 
million tons for any steel maker who can 
count that high, and much of it with more 
than 60 per cent Fe content. And the same 
with mineral sands, nickel, oil. gas, bauxite 
and phosphate rock—all on Australia’s in¬ 
credibly wide and sometimes difficult door¬ 
step. 

To see all this is impossible. To see one 
big piece of it gives some idea about the 
scale and the economics of Western Austra¬ 
lia's mineral development. The big piece 
is at Dampicr and Mount Tom Price— 
Hamersley Iron’s development, started ar 
the end of 1964 and in business not much 
more than 18 months later, with a new port 
at Dampier, a railway nearly 200 miles long 
(the train’s 200 cars each carry a hundred 
tons of ore) and the opening up of the mine 
together with all its heavy crushing, screen¬ 
ing and loading equipment. When William 
Dampier rounded this coast at the very end 
of the 17th century he recorded that " if it 
were not for that sort of pleasure which 
results from the discovery even of the 
barrenest spot on the globe, this coast of 
New Holland would not have charmed me 
much.” The old lodestonc legends had 
something in them—mountains of rich ore 
in the Jiinterland, richly blood-red, with thin 
bush and fine gum trees, and the galahs, 
grev and pink fronted, flying along the 
track. 


Eighteen months with hard labour 

Hamersley is the joint venture of Con- 
zinc Riotinto of Australia and its parent 
company RTZ, with Kaiser Steel of Cali¬ 
fornia. In late 1962, it found what is now 
known as Mt Tom Price (after a former 
principal of Kaiser, whose assessment of the 
ore deposit brought them in with CRA). 
In November, 1963, the group had an agree¬ 
ment with the state government; in Decem¬ 
ber, 1964, it had a contract with the 
Japanese for 65J million tons of ore over 
16 years starting last August. Money was 
raised, mainly in the United States, nearly 
$A200 million ; construction began ; big 
hardware was ordered and brought in, most 
of it from Japan ; the railway pushed out 
a mile a day through difficult country ; two 
new townships were started, not building 
board affairs, but solid housing in brick, 
with tied metal roofs and air conditioned, at 
$Ai2 a week. And there were all the men, 
to be brought 800 miles by air, with a 
hideously high labour turnover (even with 
things more settled down, still 200 per cent). 
And the food, beer and perishables. And 
the bits and pieces, from the largest like a 
ship loader to the smallest like the high 
voltage gadget that electrocutes flies as they 
come in to the mine canteen. 

And it was not just Hamersley a 11 this 
time either. Western Mining and Golds¬ 
worthy came into business too, the former 
to the south exporting through Geraldton 
and the latter in Pilbara using Port Hedland. 
This port is also intended to take ore from 
Mount Newman, now that firm arrange¬ 
ments have been made for its financing and 
the group has been re-jigged with the in¬ 
valuable support of Broken Hill Proprietary. 
The other difficult child has been the Cliffs 
West Australian pelletising project, now 
concentrating on the Robe River iron ore 
deposits, after an earlier association with 
the Mount Newman scheme and the spend¬ 
ing of much money and research on pelletis¬ 
ing method by its expert parent in this field, 
Cleveland Cliffs. 

Hamersley too is in the pellet business, 
with a plant well under construction at 
Dampier and it also has ideas for 


another in Japan. The state wants to 
get secondary industry associated with these 
big developments in primary industry. 
Hamersley’s pellet business signed with 
japan is worth $Ai 87 million, and its lump 
ore contract $A548 million. By 1970, the 
annual value of its shipments will exceed 
$A5o million, and it is looking for ways to 
supply European steel industries—Steel 
Company of Wales is one test buyer, of 
875,000 tons in the next three years, but 
facing the cost misery of having to tranship 
at Rotterdam until its own modern port is 
ready. Freight costs are critical. Ore costs 
less than $A2 a ton from Dampier to Japan; 
$A3-5 o to Rotterdam ; and $A4.5o from 
Brazil to Japan. The possibilities of tri¬ 
angular traffic to promote more equalised 
freight rates are being looked at by 
Mitsubishi, but the freight advantage to 
Japan direct is crucial. Three thousand 
miles to Osaka is no further than to Port 
Kembla in New South Wales and the cost 
per ton is lower. 

Western Australia has strong hopes of 
a steel operation based on Hamersley ore 
during the eighties. It sees the need to 
get new industry slotted into place ten years 
ahead. (A plausible time-scale, for BP’s 
refinery at Kwinana is a bit over thar age, 
and it was undoubtedly the key that opened 
the door ro several new industries of im¬ 
portance along the Cockburn Sound, include 
mg BHP’s small beginning with a rolling 
mill now being expanded into an integrated 
steel works, and Western Aluminium’s 
alumina refinery, now doubling its capacity.) 
Hamersley’s deal with the state implies get¬ 
ting into the steel business in the next 
fifteen years dr so—again not a bad time 
interval. There is no coking coal within 
thousands of miles of Dampier, but good 
hopes that direct reduction methods win 
have been established long, before the top 
layer has been skimmed off Mount Tom 
Price. Petrol carbon from Barrow Island 
turned into coke ? Atomic energy from 
RTZ’s uranium? For Dampier, it sounds 
fantastic, until you look at what has been 
done in two years* 
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Ord and 
Esperance 

Western Australia was hopping 
mad when Canberra turned 
down a start on the second 
stage of the Ord River project 
before the election. It had Mr 
McEwen running scared for 
two of his Country Party seats, 
though both candidates man¬ 
aged to get back. So what 
happens now to the Ord 
scheme? 

It wants another $A7o million to build 
the second major dam and dig the water 
channel ; the fust part of the scheme has 
cost about $AiS million, cne-third WA and 
two-thirds Commonwealth. It is, as every¬ 
body agrees, a lot of money to instal about 
thirty cotton growers. Some of them are 
making remarkable money already ; they 
have got their cultivations right and the 
cotton “ wog ” down. But until the second 
stage is brought in, there is no more water 
for irrigation; the first stage alone was 
never an adequate base for a permanent 
settlement in the tropical far noith west 
■round Kununurra. 

Mr Holt, they say in Perth, is just as 
bad as Sir Robert Menzies, his mentor ; he 
gets no inspiration from the opening up of 
the country. This is a good rally¬ 
ing cry, in any state ; but the truth is that 
while the Otd-generates a big head of steam, 
there is an abundance of projects of every 
size, and plenty of state ministers and 
officials to proclaim the advantages of 
investing in their neck of the woods. By 




all odds, Mr Charles Court, Western 
Australia’s Minister for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Railways and the North West, is one 
of the very best a«t the promotion business. 
But even he does not see how Western 
Australia could go the Ord alcne, at 8 per 
cent, and run the risk of holding a seventy 
million dollar baby. Mr David Brand, the 
stare premier, is convinced that a final 
decision about the Ord scheme has to be 
uken within this year. If not, the impetus 
of the scheme will be lost, disillusion will 
sweep the farms and the township, and yet 
another attempt at opening up Australia’s 
emptiness will have come to grief. 

Brand and Court make an excellent 
combination—the premier a quietly good 
politician and the minister an entrepreneur 
who happens to like work in the public 
sector, an enthusiast for the state and for 
making the best of its great resources. The 
Court philosophy is that the public sector 
helps best in the development of these 
resources by creating the right environment 
for doing business. None will ever make a 
rapacious profit out of Western Australia’s 
birthright, if Court has his way ; he wants 
no part of takeovers and buy-outs. But 
anybody bringing money and enterprise into 
the State, from Australia or overseas, will 
have an opportunity to do well for himself 
and for the state too. 

These tears about the Ord River never¬ 
theless arc the real article—nothing to do 
with the crocodiles in which the river 
abounds. They are the more bitter because 
Western Australians know that their 
political influence in Canberra does not 
decisively sway the Liberal-Country Party 
coalition. So the Ord scheme was quite 
expendable even before the federal election. 
Court says that the federal problem must 
somehow be resolved ; not that Western 
Australia would nowadays hanker after 
going it alone, as it once did, but it does 
resent its small say in federal affairs. At 
the rate it is going Western Australia is 
likely to become even more resentful, fos 
it seems tb get no better off as it becomes 
more prosperous ; its independent revenues 
are small and as its mineral rbyafcy income 
grows, a corresponding amount is lopped 
off the Commonwealth additional grant; So 
is there any point in Western Australia 
staying a claimant state, with little Tas¬ 


mania ? Perhaps not much longer, though 
even as things are the commonwealth grint 
system does not match Western Australia’s 
growth cr th: improved standards in edu¬ 
cation and health that us people demand. 
Nor is this different in other states, bur 
Western Australia finds itself held down, 
through the “comparable standards”' 
principle, first by the effects of drought on 
what New South Wales and Queensland 
have been able to do, by Victoria’s tight 
financial situation, and by the industrial 
setback in South Australia. - The latest 
developer among the mainland states, just 
as it is growing the quickest, is being held 
back by the richer ones, who cannot go so 
fast. 

Next month, the federal government and 
the states will be conferring on the changes 
in the grant sysfem that are contemplated 
for T970. Western Austria is not alone 
in feeling the need for independent sources 
of revenue that would march with growth 
and rising costs. Most of the states have 
a miscellany of not very productive taxes, 
having transferred effectively all direct taxes 
and most indirect taxes to Canberra. But 
it is also a question of the states agreeing 
on what they want. Most of them are 
trying by various subterfuges to introduce 
some species of turnover taxes (and none 
of them seems quite sure that they will 
avoid constitutional difficulty in their 
attempts). What they want is an indirect 
tax that really grows, free of legal cats’ 
cradles. If they were offered the petrol 
tax, would they take it ? They would look 
carefully over each other’s shoulders first, 
for these affairs involve face as well as 
finance, but they could hardly be silly 
enough to prevent the Commonwealth from 
establishing the remarkable precedent of 
transferring an important fiscal power to the 
state's. 

Although the Ord is out, at least for the 
time being, there are many other big things 
that are. on-—the standard gauge railway 
from Kwinana to Kalgoorlie costing well 
over $Aioo million is the biggest, the US 
Navy’s communications station at North 
Ca pe not much smaller, And there are roads, 
power stations, harbours, hospitals apd 
drainage i schemes galore. All these are 
dwarfed by the capital investment in 
mineral development, mainly iron ore 
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How do you design a ‘Millensimus’? 


r 



2 


The blueprint of the thousandth Mirrlees K-type diesel 
engine— f Millensimu 8 *. Its task ? To power the *W.D. A. 
Southern Cross’, a Westminster Dredging Co. dredger 
working on the Australian coast. 

To date, K engines, including the K-ma)or, have 
developed more than two million h.p. and secured over 
£30 million business, 67 per cent of it abroad* 


Hawker Siddeley know how. 


Hawker Siddeley design and build diesels. Big, rugged 
ones from Mirrlees—like the thousandth K-type illustra¬ 
ted. Medium-range ones from Blackstone. Small, compact 
ones from Petters and Listers. Diesels with a power span 
of 1.5 b.h.p. to 8,500 b.h.p. Diesels that generate horse¬ 
power throughout the world. 

K-type diesels are versatile and economical. They power 
equipment from trawlers to ferries, power stations to 
factories. They are the sole means of electricity generation 
in many areas, putting horsepower to workin 150 countries. 


■ 4 * 


But Hawker Siddeley don’t stop at diesels. You find 
their products Almost everywhere. They go down on 



the farm—haul trains—steer and power ships—probe 
space—build and equip power stations—roll roads—store 
heat—fly people—transform electricity—pack food—fuel 
aircraft—and maintain a daily turnover of more than. £1 
million. 

Diesel engines are part of this turnover, but only part. 
That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley’ a world-size in¬ 
dustrial group. With group power. 



HAWKER 

SIDDELEY 


N ST. JAMB'S SQUWtOhtlONS.W.LlMM^WHil^MM 



Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment With world-wide sales and service 
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Where has Australia been 
all your life? 


The other side of the world to most people, 
fet, in fact, it takes just over a day to fly there 
n one of our Rolls-Royce 707’$. 

Vustralia has a lot to offer. From the business 
joint of view. From the holiday point of view. 
Combine the two ax^d you'll have a unique 
jpportunity of discovering What Australia’* all 
ibout. You’ve heard of the : Outback? See it— 
t’s just a day-trip from Sydney.. The Great 
Barrier Reef is a host of tropical island resorts 

br year round jelaxation. Make sure yoqr 

■ •> •' * • 1 
■ |4 l. < 


business schedule includes a hunting, fishing 
or skiing weekend. 

There’s so much to tell you about Australia— 
from the business opportunities to the un¬ 
believable, natural splendour—that we have 
prepared a comprehensive dossier. It contains 
twelve separate leaflets and a twenty-two page 
Colour magazine. Your copy is waiting to be 
sent, free of charge. 

One last thing. Australia is in the Sterling Area. 
So travel allowance is no problem. 


■ To: BOAC, Airway* Terinj^al, London SW 1 . 

| Please send me the Australia dossier. 

| NAME . 


ADDRESS 
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mining with all its ancillary work, in the 
Pilbara region—$A6oo million, say—and 
on top of these $A90 million for BHP’s 
steel extensions at Kwinana, $A2o million 
for Wapet’s development of Barrow 
Island’s oil, with fertilisers, solar salt, nickel 
and a 150-bed, international standard hotel 
in Perth itself. 

The Ord is such an emotional symbol 
that it tends to hide the much bigger areas 
and greater economic importance of the 
land that is being opened up in the south 
of the state. Since the end of the war, the 
state’s area of cleared land has more than 
doubled, from 14 to 31 million acres. The 
area of improved pasture has jumped five 
and a half times, from 2 million to ni 
million acres. The production of cereals 
(mainly wheat) has gone up five times, 
from 2$i to 129 million bushels. Super¬ 
phosphate used is up six times, from 
175,000 to a million tons; sheep shorn up 
times, from 10 million to 25 million; 
and wool production up 3 times from 80 
million lb to 223 million lb. 

All this represents a hard-headed 
development of wealth, without the 
emotional overtones of the Ord, but helped 
by a full commitment of the state’s 
resources in opening up a million acres of 
land in each of the last ten years. The 
outstanding success has been on the 
Esperance Downs, an area of lean land in 
the southern comer of the state with a 
reliable though limited wjpter rainfall. All 
that this land wants is clearing, fencing, 
water service, trace elements, super¬ 
phosphate, buildings and stocking. It is 
easy to say quickly. But in the Esperance 
Hinterland, at any rate, development is 
fairly standardised, the wider risks of 
cultivation and seeding are fairly under¬ 
stood, and the calculation of returns against 


“Queensland Unlimited" 

So proudly claims one of the State’s pro- expansion QQ i major scale* There .are 
motion brochures. Two generations ago plcatypf mkim'Who say that Quecn|hujd ' 
Queensland meant sheep, Cattle and sugar still dynamism cm the Western 
—some mining well short Of modern scale traliari scale, that Queensland couldfify 
and such traces of manufacture as the in- with $To«n Wsyted or a Charlie CoWby 
dustrial masters of New South Wales and But such conqpttiiom underestimate whar' : 
Victoria were prepared to qmocdc, It the state has botA to attract enterprise ' 
had in the ’twenties a . strong Labour and capital, to-. tteitfcp it* mineral aad 

g overnment, which swept away the upper pastoral resourcea and tfr bridge T thfc 
ouse of Parliament, based itself on a PP+ awkward gap between being noctqo «mjl 
bulent trade unionism in tb&r towns *0d but not yet big* : 

cared much less for the predominant rural Bigness in one sense is certaib^Qlie^s- 
interest. The cry was sodal justice rather lancrs—its 667,000 square miles mjKtf it 
than growth with profits* . second only to Western Australii>tho4igh 

Queensland got the industrial crumbs its total population of 1.6 million is Ipice 
from the rich men’s tables to the south. It as trig. Take out Brisbane and thett axe 
needed a second war to get going, to say people to the square milc^ occupying 
nothing of a radical political change. For a thin atrip of most fertile country the 
twenty years, the present premier, Mr length of the 3,250 miles of coast* but 
Nicklin, sat in opposition, an endurance test spf&d ip a mpst ranged density to $6 west 
with surely few parallels. Now at the age of dm range, Dcspttcsll that has been done 
of 73 he is about to move out, leaving an to bring Queensland towards industrial: de- 
apparently secure Liberal-Country Party velopment, no more than 120^000 of its 
majority of 20. In his elderly, leonine people are in factory employment, 
way, he has done as much as anyone to Certainly Queensland’s finances have felt 
bring Queensland to grips with tne pro- the full squall of the drought. The smk 
blems and opportunities of the second half suffered a worse unemployment rate than 
of the century. It is no longer a hillbilly the national average, but was saved feour* 
state. For this Mr Nicklin, who over the what in earlier years would have been 
years has grown an unsuspected quality of vastating consequences by ' construction 
leadership, must take a large part of the expenditure* for new and developing in- ? 
credit. dustrics and by the growing value of 

Queensland could never have endured mineral exports. It has abo managed to 
drought on the scale of the past two ride, so far, a tragic setback in sugar, with 
seasons and come out in such reasonably the free price down to £14 a*ton, competed 
good shape without industrial and mining . with £165 a tori three seasons ago. Tins bn- + 



costs fairly reliable. 

These conditions have attracted a good 
deal of American money into the area. By 
the beginning of last year, some $A24 
million had been investpq in the Esperance 
region. The land needs a lot of capital and 
work to carry through to the third year, 
with no income meanwhile. It will cost at 
least $A50 an acre to develop into the third 
year, including stocking, with buildings and 
land on top. Taking a 1,500-acre block as 
a minimum, the required investment runs 
into $A 100,000 to $A 120,000. But blocks 
of several times this size have been sold to 
the Rockefellers and Luces of this world, 
at around 40 cents an acre which virtually 
amounts to signing up for an automatic 
capital gain. It cannot be said that the 
development of the Esperance area has 
been conducted on give-away terms, but the 
Western Australian government has always 
followed the principle of letting the dog 
see the rabbit, and it would have to be a 
fairly idle dog to fail to make money, now 
that the tricky problems of the. right 

K :es and stocking rates have been 
, and given the notable tax conces¬ 
sions to the settlers. Ten to fifteecn 
per cent/ Returns are on, according to 
settlers* Calculations, together with excellent 
prospects of capital gains. On the whole, a 
better bet than a Melbourne Cup favourite, 
or a fixed interest stock. 


Dismal 

Guernsey 

So C Day passed without hostilities a year 
less a fortnight 230, the dollar was estab¬ 
lished and all right-thinking Aussies went 
decimal. Or did they ? In Canberra, 
where it ought to be lese-majeste with the 
Mint just down the road, “ Woolies ” 
wished the customers a happy Christmas 
and priced their display of presents in good 
old shillings. Bankers say that every five 
minutes they have to remind their rural 
customers that they are talking in dollars, 
not pounds. Real estate contracts are 
drawn up in dollars, but the bidding is still 
conducted in pounds. There is a lot of 
dual ticketing, for things sound cheaper in 
pounds, and no different in shillings, com¬ 
pared with dollars and cents. But our Jim. 
might note that nobody seems die slightest 
bit foxed by the change to decimal currency 
on a ten shilling unit. 

Now for some notes on notes. All are 
signed, with first prizes for pe nm a n sh i p, 
by Dr H. C. Coombs, as governor of the 
Reserve Bank, and Sir Roland Wilson, as 
secretary to the Treasury untUrteeatly. 
(What it the name of that 
ours as chief cashier of the BankbFEng- 

m - 


land ?) It must be sadly reported that 
Australian notes, like ours, could be mope'.- 
impressive in design, but at $rafet Aeyste 
better representative of the country's 
interests and historical figures. A Maktft* ; 
able portrait of the Queen appears 0a rise 
dollar note, with the Australian coat of 
arms and a gallery of aboriginal art. For 
two dollars one has John Macarthur and 
William Farrer—sheep and wheat, Ten 
dollars brings Henry Lawson, looking for 
all the world like a Tucker portrait, Com- 
lete with notes and manuscripts and 
rancis Greenway, the architect, featuring ; 
a country town bakery. And the twenty 
dollar note has Charles Kingsford Smith 
with an aerofoil design, backed by Law* 
rence Hargrave with his remarkable Eying 
machines. ' ■ ' fc ^ 

The coinage is better, though perhaps h 
less cleanly struck than some hew European 
coins. Animals 4 have been imaginatively 
used on the one, two, five, ten and twenty 
cent piece* (the last a fine duck-biued 
flatvmriji Kangaroo and cm are a little. , 
lost mheraldic fuss ami bother on the fifty 
Cent cbin, but since this is 8oper cent silver 
it deserves some apprfodk towards the 
Maria Theresa class. Tjie Queen’s profile 
is on the inverse of all tbe new coins. And. 
the two-cent piece is kt&m as f< the double 
lix* for reasons that onc faithful subject 
tfould prefer not to go into; 
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THEY 

BUILD 

THE ASWAN HAM 
WITH IT 


Civil engineering is just one of the many fields that benefit from Atlas 
Copco compressed air technology. 

On Egypt's High Dam, for instance, contractor Osman Ahmed Osman Is 
putting air to Wbrk with Atlas Copco compressors and drilling units. This 
project will make fertile an extra million and a half acres of land and 
supply vast electric power. And just as air is being used to build history* 
it is also being used to preserve it - by helping to move the 3,200 year 
old Abu Simbel temples away from the rising waters created by the dam. 
Great projects the world over depend on theairyou breathe and the means 
to power it. Powering air is our business, in more than 100 cpuntries. 
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possible price is sapping the means, but 
not yet the courage, of the thousand or 
more new growers who went into the busi¬ 
ness in the post-Cuba boom. Record 
Jwheat and barley crops have come at a 
most welcome time, when the sneep popu¬ 
lation has been reduced to its lowest 
number for twelve years and cattle numbers 
to the lowest since 1959. The process of 
rebuilding stocks is bound to take a con¬ 
siderable time after such a widespread, 
devastating drought, and all the harder to 
bear now that rains have brought splendid 
keep for flocks that are not there. 

It has been said that the Australian 
Workers Union discouraged industrial de¬ 
velopment in Queensland for 30 years. 
Two years ago the union found a tiger on 
its own tail in the person of Pat McKay, who 
brought Mount Isa Mines to a standstill for 
months, destroyed potential wealth and 
industrial relations with a suicidal dis¬ 
regard, and brought no credit on the com¬ 
pany, the government, or the unions, 
rherc was some kind of death wish here 


Some $100 million is being poured into 
the town, by the Queensland Alumina 
Company (a joint venture of Kaiser Alu¬ 
minium, Pechiney, Alcan and CRA) and 
finance has been provided by eleven 
American banks. 

Development on this scale is stretching 
the finances of the state ever more tightly; 
there is a commitment of $8 million for 
Gladstone and $9 million has gone towards 
the Weipa harbour and township. The 
Commonwealth government provides major 
help with repayable grant money, but 
Queensland seems fated to run too close to 
the limits of what is financially possible 
in the provision of infrastructure works. 
In the past nine years it has spent $330 
million on roads; its road planning shows 
wisdom, and it includes a thousand miles 
of new beef roads, the value of which has 
been abundantly proved by the quick 
movement of cattle from drought stricken 
areas to good pastures on the coastal strip. 
Queensland rears cattle well, when the 
rains allow, and is expecting to do even 


one important economic barrier two 
years ago with the coming on stream of two 
oil refineries at Brisbane (the old story; get 
•the first company in and somebody"else is 
bound to follow, even if the economics take 
second place). Oil development hag got 
rather stuck, and although Queensland is 
rightly proud of Moonie, its output of $,500 
barrels a day is a gesture rather than a 
material contribution towards Australia’s 
crude oil needs. 

It has lately stumbled (if that is a fair 
word for a clever piece of detective work 
on drill cores in its mineral library) on ex¬ 
tensive deposits of phosphate rock near 
Cloncurry. Again sheer distance is one 
problem ; another is to develop a large-scale 
source of sulphuric add to render* the rock 
into fertiliser. There is no sulphur in 
Queensland's sweet gas. There is plenty in 
Mount Morgan's pyrites, of which large 
quantities are sold to Japan. And the Mount 
Isa smokestack belches out sulphur smoke 
by the hundred tons a day, if it could be 
recovered at a reasonable cost. Here is an¬ 


xrhich afflicted all the parties; they got to 
:he edge of the cliff and will never surely 
nvohre themselves in such idiodes again. 
Mount Isa and all that goes with It—a 
thousand miles of railway to Townsville 
tnd an electrolytic refinery at the end of it, 
1 new mine snaft and treatment plant at 
he mine on which well over $100 million 
lave been spent— is the economic apple of 
Queensland's mineral eye. 

This is not to deprecate all the rest, cer- 
ainly not the bauxite development at 
Weipa, where the deposits are virtually un- 
imited. Here a new port has been built, 
ihipping raw bauxite to Japan, Europe and 
.0 Tasmania where it is smelted at Bell 
iky. A new alumina plant is being brought 
n at Gladstone, a town of 7,500 population 
.wo years ago and now double that size. 
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better when the hrigalow land scheme in 
the Fitzroy River basin is brought in. 

Nor in Queensland does one ever forget 
coal, and Mourn. There is a certain local 
jealousy about this big operation, feeding 
coal to Japan through Gladstone along a 
new railway costing $27$ million, and 
expected to reach the 5 million ton mark 
in 1971. Cannot Queenslanders have 
cheaper coal than they now get? Is there 
not something of a hangover from earlier 
political days in the state's running of the 
coal industry, which retains quotas for each 
mine, efficient or not, and so affords a 
degree of protection that might have been 
valid in a depression in the ’thirties, or for 
coping with a social problem where direct . 
employment is far greater than the 2,$00 
in the coal mines ? Before very long the , 
Blackfrater coal seam 
developed by Utah in 

— ^1 wSLSrsrK 

l "T* . g Athol the coat measures 

1 run a hundred feet 

- deep, too far from 

Gladstone as yet to be 
a practical proposition 
5 ea JSBSb^M against others closer at 
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other large resource that will take time to 
develop—another example of the old 
Australian riddle: “Why are so many 
resources stuck away in the outback?” 
Answer: Because there is so darned much 
of it. 

Nothing marks the rapid industrialisation 
of Queensland so clearly as the faptasric 
demand for power, doubling every eight 
years and costing $55 million for this year’s 
extensions. This is an efficient public in¬ 
dustry, with too much on its plate and too 
little in its pocket. Capital funds come 
through the annual hassle with the Loan 
Council which last June raised the total 
government programme for works and hous¬ 
ing from $605 million to $645 million, and 
so increased the value of Queensland’s 12.65 
per cent cut from $76^ million to 
$8ii million. In. addition, the state’s seffli- 
ffovemmenta) bodies can this year borrow 
$52.8 million, which is 10 per cent up. The 
Btatp treasurer, Mr Gordon! Chalk, has 
pointedly contrasted the 6.6 per cent in¬ 
crease permitted to the states for public 
works and housing (“ barely sufficient to 
cover rising costs and population in¬ 
creases 1 ) with die 11.7 per cent increase in 
the Commonwealth budget for capital works 
and services, and casts a notably sour look 
at Canberra’s 12.3 per cent increase. 

Queensland is. betwixt and between, 
with many big things going well but lots of 
others in abeyance. All the same, it has 
passed die divide between a pastoral and 
an industrial economy. Before the war, 
Queensland’s industrial production bad a 
net value ofkss than $40 million* Th* year 
it will be $530 million, compared *fth £450 
million for primary industry. The ministry 
of industrial development has bit its stride* 
and thcstatels beginnings# ptojeendus- 
ImduntrM -ainnel^ 
lite, may nbt match Dandencog, outside 
Melbourne, in scale, but it has filled up in a 

fiaiih witttnic^^ 

from cage tb mm* And t&bnew garden 
of Bdgn^htt! Quecnriandeit Ibvfe to taifr 

NS MMgBH gf 11 w IRRMW:-. 

mar never^enumg sun. 
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AUSTRA£IA 

and 
the UK 


Some economic facts and figures which lead 
to one inescapable conclusion. 


Fact The UK is Australia’s number 1 export customer. 
Figures Australia exported £190 million worth of goods to 
the UK in 1965-66. 

Fact Australia is the UK’s second largest export customer. 
Figures The UK exported £304 million worth of goods to 
Australia in 1965-66. 

Fact Australia is the biggest outlet for British textiles in 
the world. 

Fact Australia is one of the biggest outlets for UK 
machinery. 

Fact Australia is one of the biggest outlets for UK transport 
equipment. 

Figures There has been a 51% rise in exports of Australian 
manufactured goods to world markets since 1963. 

Figures Australian manufactured exports now account for 
15 % pf their total exports. 


Fact Due to their advanced design and high quality, 
sales of Australian manufactured products to the UK have 
doubled since 1962. 

Fact Australia is the ideal spring-board for British 
manufacturing companies to enter the fast-developing 
markets of South East Asia, including Japan. 

Figures The inflow of overseas private capital into 
Australia has exceeded £2,000 million since the war— more 
than £1,000 million of that since *1960. 

INESCAPABLE CONCLUSION. Australia, because 
of her stability and vigorous industrial development, 
offers unrivalled opportunities for increased 
reciprocal trading between Australia and the UK. 
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; The Spined Dragon 

1 It has taken a lifetime for patrol officers to map, count and begin . 
' to understand the territories of Papua and New Guinea. It is no 
■1 place for visiting transients, getting around on sturdy aircraft and 
1 spared the appalling journeys by land and river that the old ad- 
1 ministration hands had to make, to be opinionated about. There 
I are plenty of others who are, not least in the United Nations, 

• where "independence" for the indigenous populations has 
1 become a battle cry. 


* Populations is the right word. Five per 
cent of 2.2 million native people live in 
towns, and sometimes they can cause 

! problems of urbanisation far beyond their 

• numbers. But the real unit, of v economic 
i and social life is stillfhc village^ Nobody 
1 is quite sure how nu^ languages are used 
j —700 is a fair gueaaj a-language group of 

30,000 is big in {fag mountains, in coastal 
: areas one of a fear thousands. Separation 
E is the essential character of these village 

* societies. The gigantic cordillera, running 
j the 1,500 mile length of the dragon island 
: like a spine, cuts it into fertile highland 
i valleys and encloses them in razor-back 

precipices. One can shout across chasms 
[ to people on the other side and still take 
1 six hours to reach them. The spine 
1 descends into totally enclosed rain forest 
fed by its own decay, and finally to 
: enormous, lazy river systems, to the Fly, 

• the Sepik and the Markham, and a drowned 
coastline of mangrove swamps. A country 

: of such dramatic beauty is deceptively easy 
1 to explore from the air. One crosses high¬ 
land saddles almost touching the village 
\ long huts. These, and the more fertile of 
: the river valleys, produce the concentrations 
of red dots on the population map. Chimbu 
; district has 60 people to the square mile; 

: the Western district of the Fly River 
has 1}. 

I Papua is a crown territory, New Guinea 
a trust territory; both are administered 
Jointly but the difference in status is a 


footnote to be kept in mind in any discus¬ 
sion (such as this) which ranges freely over 
both. The Commonwealth Government is 
under obligation to spend on the develop¬ 
ment and welfare of New Guinea “an 
amount not less than the total amount of 
public-revenue, raised in the year in respect 
of the territory.” In fact, Australia this 
year' will find million towards the 
total territories nuaget of JAiao^ million—. 
about six dollars per Australian head. 
Papua and New Guinea have one great 
advantage over many developing countries, 
for they can shelter and feed themselves 
with comparatively little effort, if they go 
rather short of protein. It is also some¬ 
thing of a disadvantage. Except in parts 
of the highlands, there is no shortage of 
land for subsistence, and little incentive to 
work beyond a fullish belly and some 
extravagance of tribal ornament. Social 
and economic coalescence have not yet 
occurred on any scale, and even in the last 
few years economic man, interested in cash 
cropping, better living standards, saving 
and investing has made only a tentative 
appearance. 

Two generations would hardly be enough 
to familiarise a collection of primitive 
peoples with modem social and economic 
conceptions. They are dependent on Aus¬ 
tralia for both. In fair round figures, the 
gross national product of Papua and New 
Guinea might be $A300 million—say 
$Ai50 million per head, which is reason¬ 


able enough for a country where food and 
shelter are so easy to provide. But well 
over half of this—say $Al70 million—is. 
the imputed value of output which does not 
enter into money dealings, and has a biggish 
margin of error tied to it. This leaves 
$Ai3o million more or less recognisably in 
the cash sector, but since $Ayo million of 
this comes from the Commonwealth into 
the budget, plus another $A40 million in 
military and other direct expenditures, it is 
evident that the cash economy is barely 
starting. There are villagers who can count 
their shell money up to the million, keeping 
it in frams as thick as motor tyres in their 
houses and using it as security against 
interest. But in the towns they are begin¬ 
ning to learn banking habits, and to think 
cf consumer affluence at least fti terms of 
the transistor radio and the bicycle. 

What form of Freedom ? 

Health, education, public investment and. 
above all, the sheer cost of government of 
an economy and society of such rud*- 
mentary scale, absorb all this money and 
could easily absorb more. Australian policy 
for Papua and New Guinea is self- 
determination ; they can become inde¬ 
pendent if they wish, elect to remain 
Australian territory as now, or enter into 
association with Australia. Any :cjea of a 
seventh Australian state seems impossible ; 
an extension of a family relationship retain¬ 
ing the Australian connection and help 
seems a much more promising line. Experi¬ 
ence of internal self-government and some 
independent capacity for economic develop¬ 
ment are obviously desirable before the 
territory people decide. Everybody knows 
that for many years the territory will need 
assistance on the large scale that Australia 
is now providing, even with the greatest 
good luck and the greatest goodwill. Yet 
self-determination will not be allowed to 
wait until the territory has a fully viable 
economy. Grant aid, a government 
machine, and technical assistance in social 
and economic development are what Aus¬ 
tralia provides and what the territory needs. 
Whether the indigenes will continue to 
want them and welcome them is another 
question. Whether, if Indonesia behaves 
better, Australians will be ready to provide 
them so freely in future could be another 
question too. 

The World Bank’s report of two years 
ago had some useful capitalist principles to 
lay down on future development—a 5-year 
plan to promote economic growth (with no 
false expectations about viability), a bigger 
effort in education, doubling the acreage of 
major crops and a ten-fold increase in cattle 
in ten years, and attractions for private 
investment. But these are peoples versed 
in communal subsistence agriculture. They 
have subtle customary rights of land use, 
complicated by both patplineal and matri- 
lineal lints of inheritance and rarely accom¬ 
panied by any form of transferable title. 
To change wch bmc ideas, whkb wbrk 
acceptably enough* in village terms; it bound 
to present enormous problems tQ these late 
emergers from the stone age. . _ _ 
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The only wholly British Container 
Handling System is that offered by 
Anderston Clyde Engineers Ltd. Their 
achievements in the rapidly developing field 
of container handling equipment make them 
the pacesetters in this highly specialised and 
demanding field The pioneering woik of 
their research and design teams makes 
Andeiston Clyde the first company able to 
offer a complete and comprehensive con¬ 
tainer handling system—a fair reward for the 
company's advanced outlook and ability to 
anticipate worthwhile trends. Anderston 
Clyde's Container Handling Cranes and 
Straddle Carriers have been designed and 
manufactured with the specific objective of 
handling the new 25-ton containers — a 
completely new field demanding the degree 
of engineering vision linked with proven 
know-how brought to it by Andeiston Clyde 
Engineers Ltd For the latest information on 
this system, contact Anderston Clyde, Where 
design/study groups already working on 
schemes for this highly efficient development 
are available to give you the benefit of their 
experience 



2 THE POWER BEAM 360 is the only 

machine of its kind in the world Designed to 
handle 25 ton containers safely and quickly, 
it stacks containers 3 high, and can swivel 
through 360“ on its own axis. Even when 
under load, its unique wheel arrangement and 
hydraulic drive give it enormous manoeuvr¬ 
ability on crowded dockside or freightyard 



; Atioenrrc saWNelii* ltd 

[ Colossus Work*, Rridthaw, Bolton, Lsncs. 

' Tstepfcons: goto* 5^441. Totex: 63117. 

Off tees end wqrks M London end Glasgow. 

A MARKLANO SCOWCROFT COMPANY 



1 . THE MEW SUPER COLOSSUS 
PORTAL CRANE, tail mounted for maxi¬ 
mum manoeuvrability, has been successfully 
developed for container handling from the 
existing range of Anderston Clyde cranes. 
Proved over many years in the building 
industry, this rugged and dependable crane 
is the outcome of a full investigation into the 
container handling market's pi ease require¬ 
ments. This Super Colossus Crane stacks 
containers quickly, and without fuss. Lifts 
loads up to 30 tons as standard, or can be 
specially made to deal with loads up to 100 
tons if required. Certainty the most eco¬ 
nomical Container Crane — both in terms 
of initial cost , and subsequent'maximuni 
utilisation of stacking space availabler 


3 SUPER COLOSSUS CONTAINER 
HANDLING CRANES have been designed 
to provide high-speed loading and unloading 
with maximum reliability and minimum 
labour requirements. Twin or single boom 
for fixed or rail mounted operation, models 
are available to sweep a width of 180 ft and 
a length dictated solely by the length of the 
rails. This span can cover most cargo vessels 
and a whole freightyard of tracks and roads 
on the landward side. 

The Twin-boom Container Handling Crane 
and the Powerbeam 360 Suaddle-carrier are 
covered by international patents or patent 
applications Collaboration agreements for 
manufacture and maiketmg have been 
arranged in the US A and Italy. 
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top companies 

fly Beagle 



right to the far corners of the world 


...BECAUSE BEAGLE IS THE BEST BUY IN 5-8 SEAT EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
|~] Has the longest range: 1,400 nautical miles 

□ Has the strongesl construction for the longest operational life. 

□ Has Continental engines supplied by Rolls-Royce. 

□ Has outstanding stability and the most pleasant flying characteristics 

□ Has the quietest passengei compartment, the largest windows 

with the best view for passengers 
n Has the most comfortable seats 

□ Has the fastest, most efficient spares and maintenance service. 

because Beagle is British built in Britain. 

"Rolls-Royce and the Imperial Tobacco Company are two of the 
British Companies who are now Beagling their way to better business ." 


BEAGLE AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

Shoreham Airport, Shoreham-bySea. Sussex. Telephone: 2301 
Reersby Aerodrome, Rearsby, Leicestershire. Tolephone: 321 
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In two generations, educational advance 
may have brought a clearer understanding 
of modern needs, so that the environment 
can then give a cleared opportunity for 
economic incentives to work. The World 
Bank suggested a concentration of effort at 
the most promising points: agriculture, 
forestry, transport and education ; easing off 
on health, and on European standards of 
building and wages (that was tried, at the 
end of 1964, at much too low a level and 
produced an outcry that is only now dying 
down); and a shift from benevolent 
paternalism to greater responsibility for 
natives, including the earning and spending 
of their own money. 


Enterprise in the Highlands 

Much is being done in all these directions, 
and plenty of new problems are coming up 
as a result. Take coffee, which has been an 
outstanding success in the highlands, the 
areas of real economic take-off. How does 
one explain Marshallian theories of value 
to native growers who have seen the price 
halved since they first planted coffee? They 
do react, by making a bigger success of tea 
or growing pyrethrum. Not that coffee 
growers around Goroka are doing badly, 
even though prices are lower. One of them, 
John Akunai, runs the Highland Commodi¬ 
ties Exchange, a company with 2,000 native 
shareholders which buys coffee from mem¬ 
bers and other growers, and in 3 years has 
raised its dividend from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent plus bonus—no dividend this year, 
since the whole cash flow is being ploughed 
back to build a $ A 40,000 coffee factory. 

It is here too that one sees something of 
the difficulty of land tenure, and the jealous 
hold that the administration maintains 
properly enough over leases for the protec- 
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tion of native interests. The area between 
Chimbu and Goroka could take 75,000 cattle 
if the land could be freed for commercial 
leases from native holders to graziers, with¬ 
out at the same time causing any prejudice 
to native title. 

John Akunai is an avuncular tycoon, not 
unlike the great Satchmo in looks and per¬ 
sonality, but as careful with his money as 
any Victorian industrialist. His men get $A4 
a fortnight, plus rations worth $A2, and he 
has been known to pay them in beer bottles 
worth 2d each in the bad old days. He 
runs a truck, but strictly for goods—in the 
passenger business, competition is too keen, 
for most villages have their cooperative truck 
run on the local equivalent of the London 
Transport system of economics. He has 
seven sons and one daughter and hopes to 
get them to school in Australia. He speaks 
good English; so does So So, organiser of 
the Goroka show, which attracted 6,000 
visitors every week-end for six months, has 
its own permanent showground, and alter¬ 
nates every other year with the show at 
Mount Hagen, 80 miles to the north west. 
Pepe and Willie Gavera are quieter, more 
sceptical characters. With graven face, Pepe 
reflects on the tenuous progress that his 
own people have made so far. In pidgin he 
declares that there is trouble to come, that 
there will be agitation in the highlands, more 
“ payback ” murders, and that the people 
must have much longer nursing before they 
are able to do without help. Willie supports 
him: when he is dead, his children will be 
ready, but meanwhile help is needed. 

In Goroka land is becoming very valu¬ 
able ; nearly SAi2,ooo was lately paid for a 
block of less than a quarter acre. It is pros¬ 
perous indeed, with big public spending on 
the new road down the gorges to Kainantu 
($Aj* million), a new hospital ($AaJ mil¬ 
lion) and a new teachers* training college 
($A2 million). One sees the World Bank’s 
point, for this is a building that student 
teachers in makeshift accommodation in the 
west would envy. The college will be tied 
in with the new university that is being 
built in the June Valley near Port Moresby, 
aitf will provide three year courses for men 
and, women. It is sorely needed, for there 
are xo,ooo students in secondary schools 
now, compared with 1,600 in 1959* and by 


1970 provision may have to be made for 
25,000. But there are still only 450 fourth 
form students in the whole territory, with 
the choice of training further for business 
or teaching, still only two indigenous gradu¬ 
ates, and accommodation for only ninety 
boarders at the university for three times 
as many applicants. 

Education is a mixture of heartlift and 
heartbreak—so much to be done, so many 
rank bad teachers and a few wonderful ones 
(one English migrant teacher working but 
a new mathematics syllabus, and another, a 
good musician, are giving a big impetus 
towards change). A new technical college 
in Lae offers courses to diploma standard 
in civil engineering and building, engineer¬ 
ing, and business administration. So the 
chances of eleven years of education with a 
qualifying examination at the end are far 
brighter than they were. The young have 
a chance of wider knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, but half of them have no access to a 
reasonable school. 

Securing the Native Interest 

All this is greatly to Australia’s credit, and 
not made easier because the territories are 
focused in a sharp beam of international 
critical interest, as the world’s last depen¬ 
dency. Australians are not there, indeed, 
out of purely altruistic motives. There are 
important defence interests and business 
interests, the latter enjoying the incentive 
of paying taxes at half Australian rates. A 
new wave of major investment is oocutting, 
which bespeaks fair confidence id die peps- 
pects of political stability as the territmies 
emerge, in time, to self-determination. ; 

The administration is seeking an equity 
participation in thine projects for the benefit 
of territory resideatt. It intends to take up 
directly or through the new Development 
Bank a substantial participation in die 
Harrisons and Crosfield palm oi|;:b*o$ect in 
New Britain; It will also be B«ng S°° 
indigenous smallholders to establish them¬ 
selves as part of it. This principle is not 
revolutionary, for Commonwealth New 
Guinea Timbers, set up in a similar way 
thirteen years ago, has become an impres¬ 
sive example of cooperation between private 
and overseas investors and the government. 
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r Much more tricky will be the working 
I out of territory participation in the develop¬ 
ment of the major copper project at 
Bougainville, on which Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia have already spent more than $2j 
I million ; it will require $60-100 million if 
CRA goes ahead. To take up a material 
t slice of this would put a strain on the terri¬ 
tory’s budget, and there are noisy arguments 
at the moment that seem bound to delay a 
1 decision. The territory mining ordinance 
> vests subterranean rights in the Crown, and 
compensates owners only for loss of land. 
The Bougainville people (who have a repu- 
( tation for being Irish in temperament and 
, are certainly influenced by the Catholic 

J Missions) are not content that all the royal- 

j ties should go to the administration for the 
( benefit of the whole population of the terri¬ 
tories. Last November in the House of 
Assembly in Port Moresby, Mr Paul Lapun, 
a 43-year-old former seminarian who repre- 
’ sents the Bougainville open electorate, won 
a signal victory against all the strength of 
the administration by persuading the House 
to vote 30 to 21 to pay 5 per cent of the 
royalties to the native landowners whose 
property would be affected by the workings. 
It is open to the Minister of Territories to 
disallow this decision, and it is difficult to 
see what alternative he has. But the fact 
remains that toes are being firmly dug in 
on behalf of a community of about 500 
people in the area to receive $A25,ooo to 
which they are not presently entitled by 
law. 

It is a delicate situation. The copper 
development could double the territory’s 
export earnings within five years and would 
be a major step towards economic indepen¬ 
dence. But the task of bringing a small 
clan to see economics in a wider light illus¬ 
trates the separateness, and the simple con¬ 
tentment, of peoples that have not generally 
developed the urge to grow richer and have 
dark suspicion of outsiders who want ft* 
bring economic benefit to them. 

Many of them still have millenary dreams 
of “ cargo ” arriving by magic (people like 


CRA need sociologists as well as mining 
engineers). Most of them demand of their 
representatives in the House of Assembly 
the closest attention to local needs. A demo¬ 
cratic form of government is being pushed 
on the people—rightly enough, and to some 
degree safeguarded by powers still reserved 
to the commonwealth. But at the next 
general elections in March 1968 Papua and 
New Guinea will be choosing a House in¬ 
creased from 64 to 94, in which there will 
be 69 open seats against 44, 15 regional 
seats reserved for candidates with minimum 
educational attainment, and 10 official mem¬ 
bers. The 10 scats for non-indigenous 
members are being abolished. The House 
will be larger, but still representing local 
interests, without causes and issues that 
coalesce into parties—until perhaps the 
single cause of self-determination comes to 
be secured. 

Yet in two years the beginnings of demo¬ 
cracy have been well founded. Lapun, de¬ 
feated in June, succeeded in November. 
There arc members who are less self-con¬ 
fident and it is undoubtedly true that native 
culture does not generate qualities of leader¬ 
ship. Nor, unfortunately, are the ten in¬ 
digenes appointed as departmental under¬ 
secretaries getting much experience of exe¬ 
cutive duties—their constituents have made 
it clear that more than minimal time spent 
in Port Moresby will risk losing their seats. 
They have somehow to become the new 
miracle makers, deriving their support from 
vocal regional interests which history and 
geography cannot yet bring together into a 
common national purpose, and nervously 
groping towards political and administrative 
acumen. Is it all too fast, too western, too 
formalised ? It could become a disastrous 
forcing-house experiment, particularly in 
the coastal “ white man’s burden ’’ areas. 
For better hope, one looks to the take-off 
in the highlands, where it is more easily 
possible to get understanding and do busi¬ 
ness, to exchange beers with men who have 
made their own way and feel—indeed are— 
equal to anybody who comes. 


Victoria's 
Energy Boom 

All the familiar things in Victoria thrive, 
the graziers not too badly hit by last 
season’s drought though short of stock, and 
the industrial complexes around Melbourne 
from Geelong to Dandenong booming their 
heads off. Aluminium at Point Henry, 
HP’s new refinery at Westernport, plastics 
and petre-chemicals at Altona, Dandenong, 
not so long ago “ cow cocky country ” now 
rapidly developing with General Motors- 
Holden and International Harvester. Mel¬ 
bourne has grown so fast that one’s air¬ 
craft now comes down in the middle of the 
town, compelling an expensive shift for the 
airport a further few miles out, with pro¬ 
vision for new plants for Ford and 
Goodrich. 

Yet another instalment of the same 
Australian catalogue. Ken Cox, who runs 
ARC Industries (in the concrete, reinforcing 
and window business) claims to get a better 
and earlier indication from his order book 
of the way the economy is going. He sees* 
Australia’s biggest boom just around the 
next corner, and is preparing to double his 
inventories in the next two years. Collins 
Street at Christmas is as crowded as Oxford 
Street or Fifth Avenue, full of not-so-staid 
Victorian misses in short skirts. Melbourne 
is highly prosperous, even in danger, now 
that the bars close at 10 instead of 6 pm, 
of becoming swinging. The only cloud is 
a pommie attack on Carlton Brewery’s 
stronghold by (and with) Courage. 

The folklore of the many individualities 
that make up Melbourne and the Victorians 
is something for endless study, and some 
of it reveals frailties among the founding 
fathers that are still capable of leaving a 
shock.* But now something big and new 
takes precedence over all Victoria’s booming 
commonplaces. In the Gippsland Basin, 
Esso and BHP have jointly discovered an 
oilfield conservatively estimated to be 
capable of producing 100,000 barrels a day. 
Australia’s crude requirements can be 
roughly put at 400,000 b/d. Moonie pro¬ 
vides 10,000; Barrow Island will find 
20,000. So Australia has jumped within 
sight of providing about a third of its crude 
oil reauirements, and is heavily in business 
to find more. The next two oilfields ought 
to be easier (and cheaper?) to discover, and 
Shell is busy on the job in the Otway 
Basin, using an American drilling platform 
which costs a mere $A8 a minute. 

Something will have to be done about 
the price of Australian crude, fixed with a 
generous production incehtive when Moonie 
started to flow three years ago, at $US3.jo 
a barrel. With freight to Kwinana in the 
west it would come to $US4.5o, something 
like twice the landed cost of Middle East 
crude, and furnishing'a narrower range of 
products. There is more politics than 
economics in t his flrice> which is supposed 

* See fofMttople * The Land Boomers ” by 
MichaePCwhon, Melbourne University Press, 
$A7.50* for ah" account; of the real estate 
delinquents of the latter part of last century. 
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IN AUSTRALIA TOO, LEGAL AND GENERAL 
HAS WON REPUTE FOR RELIABLE SERVICE AND 
GOOD COUNSEL IN EVERY 
BRANCH OF MODERN INSURANCE 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


In which Is merged the Gresham Fire and Accid&nt 
Insurance Society Limited. 

OFFICES IN Adelaide Ballarat Brisbane Canberra 
Geelong Hobart Launceston Melbourne Morwel( 
Newcastle Orange Parramatta Perth Sydney. 

HEAD OFFICE Temple Court, 

11 Queen Victoria Street London EC4. 

Established 1836. As6ete exceed £740,000,000. 

IK ffiSNHS HIE tCCMI Win HOME 


Australia’s dynamic growth in the last ten years 
is illustrated by the 50% increase in population 
to 11 million—and by an increase in the gross 
national product of over 90%. How you can take 
part in this great development is set out in this 
free, 66-page booklet issued by the Bank of New 
South Wales, oldest and biggest trading Bank in 
Australia. Send for a copy to 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON EC 2 . 

Telephone: LONDON WALL 4020 

■*; TRAVEL service: V 

< Sackvilie Street, London, W 1 

AUSTRALIAN MIGRANT INFORMATION SERVICE I 

Television Houste, Kingsway, London, WC 2 
..AND THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND.. 
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HIGH 

TIME... 


It's high time you stopped wondering about your 
Australian affairs—present or future—and got in touch 
with the Commonwealth Trading Bank. They have behind 
them a large vigorous network of over 900 branches 
throughout Australia and the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea. 

What is it you want to know? Markets? Economic 
conditions? Investment opportunities? Just ask them. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed, and a complete range of bank¬ 
ing services is, at your disposal* 


C0MM0NWEA1IH TRADING BUS 

‘ OFMSIMIU 

Chief JLpudou Office: 8, Old Jewry, E.C.2 and at 
^fltetralia House, Strand, W.C.2. 

Head Office: Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


m 


With 

AUSTRALIA 

in view... 



you may need 
information on one 
or more of the 
following: 

* EXPORT OR IMPORT CREDITS 

* EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 

* COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 

* TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

* EMIGRATION 

A copy of our booklet ‘Australia— 
Prospect, Progress, Potential* 

'will be sent oh request. 

E.S.&A.BANK 

THt EafBsh, Scottish and Australian BanklimHad 

Head Office: 

»» OBAOBOBDKOH HUH, IiOIOOl, CCS 

Chief Office in Australia: 

287 OOLLISB STREET, KBLBOUBSE 

500 Offices in Australia 

/ Agertts and Correspondents throughout the World 
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to stay good until 1970. If it is to be 
applied to the really important Gippsland 
Basin find, it will mean that all refiners will 
have to take a big rateable share at a fancy 
price, handsome enough for Esso and BHP 
(the latter is not thought to be intending to 
go into refining and marketing itself) but 
far from handsome for refinery margins or 
for product prices. A few more big finds 
would make total nonsense of the subsidy 
which, be it noted, the refiners now find, 
not the government. 

For Victoria, however, not even oil is the 
main excitement. It is gas. The state has 
been well off for energy since the Elec¬ 
tricity Commission under Sir John Monash 
started the development of brown coal at 
Yalloum between the wars. Brown coal 
provides more than four-fifths of Victoria’s 
electricity, and it is won, prepared and 
burned with great efficiency and in prodi¬ 
gious volume. Enter gas from Gippsland. 
Dr C. R. Hetherington has lent his autho¬ 
rity to the estimate that ultimate gas 
reserves in the Gippsland, Otway and Bass 
basins off Victoria’s coast will be “ at least 
15 trillion (i.e. million million) cubic feet.” 
This gas is within easy distance of the 
coast and 150 miles from the Melbourne 
market. Something like one-tenth of Dr 
Hetherington’s potential has already been 
discovered in the first Gippsland shelf field, 
and other finds have been made since. It 
is Australia’s North Sea. 

Active preparations are now going ahead 
for a pipeline to be run by a commission 
rather on Canadian lines. The price of gas 
at treatment plant is put at 3 cents a therm, 
falling to 2.6 cents between 7 and 10 years, 
and at city gate, including pipeline trans¬ 
mission cost, 31 cents falling to 2.9 cents. 
There will be plenty of competition at these 
prices from fuel oil (which at $Ai3 a ton 
now is exactly on a 3 cents gas price) 
and also from the electricity commission’s 
briquettes. 

In fact, Sir Henry Bolre, the state pre¬ 
mier, and his Minister of Fuel, Mr George 
Reid, may find some touchy problems of 


fuel policy on their desks in the next 
year or two. The projections are begin¬ 
ning to suggest that brown coal may become 
less attractive and atomic energy more 
attractive by the late ’seventies. Would a 
thousand megawatt atomic station jointly 
serving Victoria and New South Wales 
then be possible, with peaking power as 
now from the Snowy scheme ? 

Gas also poses some problems for the 
federal government. The only gain from 
indigenous oil is security, not cheapness. 
The positive gain of cheapness could come 
from gas, but until the Gippsland Basin 
discoveries, Australia's gas has been widely 
spread and horribly distant from potential 
markets. A thousand miles of pipeline 
through unoccupied bush from Gidgealpa 
to Adelaide or fifteen hundred miles from 
Mereenie to Sydney via Broken Hill might 
be interesting engineering jobs, but they 
are not feasible economic propositions at 
this stage of Australia’s development. Even 
the much smaller job of laying down 300 
miles of pipe from Roma to Brisbane at a 
cost of perhaps $Ai2i million is not at 
present a starter because of lack of big 
industrial use. 

The legal framework between the states 
and the commonwealth will need revision 
before the best nation-wide development of 
gas can be undertaken. Australia has the 
good fortune, coming later into the gas 
business, of profiting from the precedents 
and mistakes of other countries. To strike 
fair bargains between gas producers, con¬ 
sumers and governments is never easy, and 
in Australia’s case it is likely to involve 
public argument about the profit expecta¬ 
tions of producing companies that are, to 
an important degree, foreign owned. 
But there must be an economic return for 
producers and providers of capital at the 
end of the pipeline. Anyone who has looked 
at the recent debates on all this in the Vic¬ 
toria Parliament, and the exchanges between 
Sir Henry Bolte and Mr Stoneham, the 
leader of the opposition, will surely take the 
point. 



South 

Australia's 

Changes 

For 27 years, Sir Tom Playford ruled in 
Adelaide, a fighter against federal domina¬ 
tion, a great developer and salesman of 
South Australia to overseas investors, and 
as wily a balancer of town and country 
political interests as Australia ever knew. 
Tom Playfotd had come to be South 
Australia personified, an immovable pqUtj^al 
rock until in November, 19^5, a labour 
government swept him out. His victor was 
Mr F, H. Walsh, a party faithful approach¬ 
ing his seventies and n6t likely to lead the 
party in the next election. In r tl)e lower' 
house, labour leads bv 2t to 17. in the 
Legislative Council it nas 4 seats against an 
opposition of 16. 

At the other extreme of polarity, the pre¬ 
mier has an attorney-general at bright 
button, just forty, and fifteen of thefii in 
the house. This is Don Dunstan, who has 
been known to attend his office in “ Darwin 
rig,” and who on more formal occasions 
deserves to be complimented as a simp 
dresser. Dunstan produces words and ideas 
without visible effort. For a “ progressive ^ 
he seems noticeably cautious on financial 
pplicy and a little render about the increased 
charges imposed in the last budget ( rt When 
the benefits appear, they will help us in 
1968 ”). He is impatient about the restric¬ 
tive franchise under which the, legislative 
council is elected, holding it to be ah affront 
to the democratic principle and a gerry¬ 
mandering device which keeps Playford In 
play though no longer in power. 

Whether South Australia is set for some 
years of labour government is far from cer<* 
tain; one inference from trends in the 
federal elections last November is that it 
might well be vulnerable at the next state 
election. What does seem certain is that 
this able, literate, attractive lawyer and 
family man looks like providing a new head 
of steam in state politics. His own majority , 
of 1,700 in a suburban constituency of 
20,000 is adequate without being ample. 
Dunstan is a rooter for South Australia out 
it would be difficult to cast him as a great 
state developer, wooing capital as Playford 
did. One suspects that capital mijght be less 
high in his estimation than social justice, 
and that, as Queensland once showed, tends 
to scare the incoming dollar. 

It was Tom Playford who attracted in¬ 
vestment in automotive and farm machinery 
industries into'South Australia. In the past 
year these have been considerably under'* 
employed ; the state unemployment rate has 
been at least half as high again as the 
country average, and overtime and jobs for 
women have disappeared. The pattern was 
familiar in all branches of Australian manu¬ 
facture during the past year. For South 
Australia it has been more sharply focused 
because its typical car and farm machinery 
output can at a pinch be left unbought for 
a whole season. And there has been such 
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a pinch, as a result of the drought These 
industries have been hoping that the wheat 
board’s payment in December in respect of 
a record crop and proceeds from the wool 
sales will stimulate a recovery of demand 
late in the Australian summer. Some 
stimulus to building materials and the con¬ 
struction business would be welcome too. 

The big industrial units in South Aus¬ 
tralia are lost in its millions of dry wheat- 
land acres. The state keeps something of 
the difference of quality that descends worn 
its original liberal and: selected settlement. 
It has no neighbours, only deserts. It had 
no obvious qualifications for becoming an 
industrial state, for its population of just 
over a million is only two-thirds of Queens¬ 
land’s and not much higher than Western 
Australians. But Sir Tom sold the indus¬ 
trial possibilities on the dual grounds of 
a sensible labour force, uncorrupted by 
horrid goings-on in New South Wales and 


Without interpretation, this description of 
New South Wales would be fighting talk 
in Victoria. But it was established 65 years 
before Victoria, which came pretty late on 
the Australian scene, after South and 
Western Australia and even Tasmania. It 
is nearly four times bigger than Victoria’s 
wedge! of country, and its population nearly 
one third greater. And between them runs 
the most active rivalry for development and 
growth. New South Wales makes all the 
running in steel, with BIIP’s plants at New¬ 
castle and Port Kcmbla and the build-up 
of heavy industry that goes with them. It 
is reckoned that 40 per cent of Australia’s 
manufacturing output comes from New 
South Wales, but it also has nearly half 
Australia’s sheep, and its dairying industry 
is large, protected and vocal. 


Queensland, and of the state’s modesty in 
taxation. It was a good beginning. So was 
BMP's operation at Whyalla, originally ser¬ 
vicing a strategic but inefficient shipbuild¬ 
ing yard, but now brought up to over 
600,000 tons rating for steel making, with 
roiling capacity three times that size in¬ 
stalled now for future needs. 

Yet despite industry, South Australia still: 
seems almost unchanged from the time 
when Colonel Light laid down the pleasant 
grid-iron pattern of Adelaide, which still 
predominantly consists of low elevation 
buildings. It keeps something of the air of 
a market town on a large scale. Nothing 
dramatic has occurred since Playford’s time, 
except his own supplanting. South Austra¬ 
lia enjoys its quiet independence, its slightly 
prim social values and its prosperous mixed 
economy. And when it comes to its festival 
of arts, there is no other place in Australia 
to beat it. 


similar issue from the one that put paid 
to Mr Renshaw. Her public appeal has 
shaken Mr Askin’s confidence and strained 
the coalition. 

But it is not on the performance of the 
state government that Sydneysiders like to 
dwell. They point to their new buildings 
from Circular Quay up to Macquarie Street, 
back down Martin Place and to Pitt Street 
—just a few blocks with some interesting 
slopes which in ten years have been 
crowded in with big buildings, the bullying 
squares of Commonwealth Centre, and the 
too, too solid brick of the new Qantas Went¬ 
worth hotel, a curved mausoleum instead 
of a light-hearted jet-streamed caravanserai. 
The New South Wales Government build¬ 
ing, much delayed by the contractor’s 
troubles, should be open this year, at the 


comer of Macquarie and Bent streets. (On 
the other corner, and a delight to all lovers 
of Victorians, the old-fashioned brickwork 
of the Australian Club.) Down past the 
new Reserve Bank building to Australian 
Square (though the tower happens to be 
circular) with the same old stories about 
difficulty of letting—there always are, but 
so far Sydney’s real estate development has 
got by without more than a severe* pinch. 

But the building is none of these. It is 
conceivably the building of this century. So 
far it has cost $A23 million and the roof is 
only just on. It will cost probably as much 
more to fit it out. It is that polemic work 
of art, the Sydney Opera House, about 
which Sydneysiders like to talk with a 
digger’s contempt for art that costs this 
much, but would fell to the ground the first 
outsider who was froward enough to say 
that they were not ready for it. New South 
Wales, where the one-armed bandit is not 
so much a gamble as a way of life, has been 
raising opera house capital by state lottery 
—just tailing off a bit, say the cognoscenti, 
but still with enough steam to finish the 
job. 

The whole path of the opera house has 
been stormy. State and architect 
parted company a year ago. Difficulties 
abounded in the design and the engineering. 
They have to all appearances been licked 
in a building that has to be formidably solid 
at the end of Sydney Cove, yet sails up 
from the water with the grace and move¬ 
ment of a multi-dimensional equation that 
has been solved by a computer. 

Now come the real questions. What will 
the acoustics be like ? Will the infernal 
row from the bridge penetrate into the 
auditorium? Where, for heaven’s sake, do 
we put our cars ? How do we get a com¬ 
pany together ? Good questions for a 
marvellous building. But the pride remains 
uppermost. The noisiest of the critics are 
beginning to suspect that they have, by pain 
and luck, got something in a totally different 
dimension from the new “ Met.” And they 
are probably right. 


The First of the Six 


Until May 1965, New South Wales had 
been governed for many years — and 
reasonably well, too- —by Labour govern¬ 
ments, with politics of a different stamp 
from the federal brand. Then under Mr 
Renshaw rhere were moves to stop people 
from buying things at odd times and other 
interferences with personal choice and 
liberty, and the voters just threw him out. 
Whether Mr Askin’s Liberal-Country Party 
regime has been a total success is also 
doubtful. In a state where dairying is 
dynamite, the government has lately been 
made to look something of a monkey by a 
newspaper advertising campaign conducted 
by the unions, embodying a lady named Mrs 
Jones. Mr Askin had been insisting on the 
strict observance of Quotas for margarine, 
lately being stretched by a new group com¬ 
peting against a comfortably established 
margarine producer, an act even more 
grossly offensive in the nostrils of the 
Country Party and its dairy industry sup¬ 
porters. Mrs Jones asked the straight 
question should I be denied the 

freedom tgWty what I tike ?” a not 4is- 
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The Year of the 

Repco- 

Brabham 


“ Brab knows the score ; Repco fills out the 
specification.” The latter was a 3-litre V-8 
Formula 1 engine with which Jack Brabham 
cleared the Grand Prix boards last year. 
Such brilliant success in a tough inter¬ 
national league came as something of a sur¬ 
prise to Repco, if not to Brabham, who 
designed the car to put Repco’s engine in. 
Repco started the job only a few months 
before the season began, working on another 
power unit which had not been on the road, 
and came up with a compact engine, light 
enough to look unimpressive, and not seem¬ 
ingly in the same company as its 12 and 
16-cylinder competition. In 70 years of 
Grand Prix racing, Repco’s was the first 
non-European engine to beat the field. Most 
of it is home-made, full of Repco bits and 
pieces, which is how Repco comes to be in 
business. Brabham, three times world 
champion, is set to equal Fangio’s five cham¬ 
pionships. This year he will be driving a 
new Repco-Brabham engine. “ The big 
people,” says Dave McGrath, Repco’s chair¬ 
man and managing director “ arc making a 
come-back, but Jack Will have the engme 
to keep him in the picture.” 

Repco is masterminded in a charming if 
rather improbable way from a gracious Vic¬ 
torian villa halfway between Melbourne and 
St Kilda. Not the most obvious place in 
the world for running a widespread group 
of fifty manufacturing and service sub¬ 
sidiaries, with 9,000 people, assets of nearly 
$A70 million and profits after taxes of $A4.6 
million—providing a net return of well over 
10 per cent on shareholders’ funds. It all 
began just about 40 years ago, out of a one- 
man workshop, reconditioning engines. And 
in engines Repco has always stayed, plus 
the bits that go with them and the machine 
tools that make them. In ten years, it has 
more than quadrupled its profits, and has 
developed the art of reconditioning auto 
engines with remarkable skill and economy. 
It exports to 85 countries and has overseas 
subsidiaries and associates in seven. 
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Looking out in this way, meeting and 
beating world competition, Rejpco somehow 
sounds atypical of Australian industry. 
This is a group that has kept to a business 
that is in its bloodstream, one that it knows 
inside out and has developed to high effi¬ 
ciency in relation to Australia’s automotive 
scale. Repco leads in producing parts with 
Australian skill and capital for an auto¬ 
motive industry that is largely foreign 
owned. When it comes to replacement 
engines to go into the Holdens, Volks- 
wagens, Fords, and BMCs, it is long 
odds that Repco will have recondi¬ 
tioned them and is selling them with its 
guarantee. 

The rapid growth of a young population 
needing horsepower, for work and for 
leisure, is one main reason for Repco*s com¬ 
mercial success. Another is the pressure 
which Australian tariff policy maintains on 
local manufacturers to increase the Austra¬ 
lian content of their output. In the first half 
of 1966 imports of assembled cars exceeded 
7i per cent of total registrations; so up 
went the preferential duty from 25 to 35 
per cent and the general rate from 35 to 45 
per cent. The real struggle to go Austra¬ 
lian affects smaller cars, some of which, like 
Volkswagen and BMC, have been com¬ 
mitted to achieving 95 per cent Australian 
content in five years ; failing that, they 
would have to forgo concessionary import 
of components. Provided they do not pro¬ 
duce more than 25,000 vehicles, makers now 
have a two-year extension to get up to the 
95 per cent mark—never an easy one to 
achieve, given the competition from Holden, 
Ford and Chrysler, which fill out 75 per 
cent of the total vehicle market. 

Throughout Australia, the success of 
Japanese light trucks and four-wheel drive 
vehicles is most noticeable. What Repco 
would like to see is the development in 
Australia of commercial vehicle manufac¬ 
ture on a scale comparable with the passen¬ 
ger car industry. There are International 
and Bedford plants, but it is a sad fact that 
India makes more commercial vehicles than 
does Australia. 

McGrath talks liberally of the support 
and capital that Australia needs from over¬ 
seas for development. But he wants these 
from groups that “ won’t back off,” and he 
describes as “ a bloody shame ” foreign take¬ 
overs that give some Australian companies 
a soft option out while the foreign buyer 
gets a business on the cheap. Repco has 
fought off any would-be boarders by making 
the game tough. More export-minded than 
most, it has seen how foreign control of 
Australian companies can limit opportuni¬ 
ties for export, in the Philippines^ for ex¬ 
ample. Repco also contrasts the reluctance 
of the Japanese to give any overseas investor 
a piece of the equity in a Japanese operation 
(whatever became of that “ year of the open 
door” ?) with the fact that the Japanese 
can walk straight into Australian partici¬ 
pations. 

iRepeo is a tough good outfit, just over 
$Aa ft share, with ft 3} per cent yield cov¬ 
ered a bit over 14 times. On the Australian 
share market one pays quite a price for the 
good. 


Tassie's Power 
House 

Appier and Cascade beer might Once 
have been Tasmania’s trade marks in the 
great world outside its own modest upside* 
down triangle/lm tbtnzoo miles each way; 
In die bottom western" segment of the island 
along the Gordon River is. more hydro 
Potential than anywhere else in Austndia. 
In the top western segment is rite Swage 
River, where an iron ore developed)* Will 
this year start to deliver 2i tons of pelW 
a year to Japan. This was a 50/50 venture 
of the American group* Pickands Mather 
and a Japanese group led by Mitsubishi, but 
some sizeable mining and insurance interests, 
in Australia have come in for ia£ per cent 
of the equity. This is not rich ore* by 
Western Australian standards, for k averages 
38 per cent Fe; from the orebody to the 
pellet plant it travels sixty mile* by pipe as 
slurry (another use for all that water) and is 
converted into pellets of 67 f per cent Fe. 

And there is tin at Renison Bell and Mt 
Cleveland, Comalco’s expansion at Bell Bay 
to raise primary aluminium capacity to 
71,500 tons, and the doubling of ferro¬ 
manganese production to 80,000 tons a 
year. 

Power is the key to Tasmania’s develop¬ 
ment. With about 3 per cent of Australia’s 
population and less than 1 per cent of its 
land area, Tasmaniaproduces over jo per 
cent of its power. There is an active pro¬ 
gramme of construction to provide an in* 
stalled capacity of 1.2 million kW by 1972, 
but there will still be as much potential 
remaining to be tapped. This converts 
scenery, forests and sheep into metallurgy, 
paper and blankets. The far north of 
Australia may have hopes about power for 
smelting its ores, but Tasmania has it now. 
So manganese comes from Groote Eylandt 
and bauxite from Weipa for smelting at Bell 
Bay. One of the world’s largest outputs of 
electrolytic zinc ; the world’s only newsprint 
mill based on hardwood *, more electricity 
used per head than in any other country 
except Norway 5 and Mount Lyell, now in 
its eighty-fifth year, goes on producing two 
million tons of ore a year. 

Tasmania has virtually completed the 
lower Derwent power development/ The 
next stages will be tougher, id the rugged, 
high rainfall areas of the west and south 
west of the state. The first job here hai 
been to build a road, With $A5 million from 
the commonwealth, to get a dose look at the 
Gordon and Serpentine rivers. When the 
Gordon River has been fully explored/ arid 
when somebody has found the money for its 
development, Tasmania’s present output 
limits will be far exceeded. From the map, 
it looks like an Australian appendage. In 
economic terms, Tasmania is an essential 
part of the mainland. And although Resch’s 
refreshes and Swan is noble and Carlton 
highly; esteemed, Cascade conceivably just 
has the edge over all the rest. It must have 
something to do with the quality of the 
Tasmanian water. r- 
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The Top End 

About 55,000 people live in the Northern 
Territory, roughly 35,000 non-abonginals 
(including 4,500 part-bloods) and 20,000 
full-blood aboriginals. They occupy 
520,000 square miles, nearly ten square 
miles each. Take out the populations of 
Darwin and Alice Springs (about 26,000 at 
the last count) and the rest represent one 
of the world's thinnest densities, with 18 
square miles apiece. Just over half of the 
Northern Territory is held on 219 pastoral 
leases; they average 1,250 square miles 
each, with some several times that she, and 
they pay an average rent of .08 of a cent 
an acre. A thousand miles of “ the 
bitumen ? runs down from Darwin to Alice 
Springs through semi-desert and occasional 
creeks. To the north are scarcely less empty 
mountain ranges and formidable river 
systems, until the territory loses itself in 
mangrove swamps and crocodile rivers to 
the Arafura Sea. 

Into the more receptive parts of this land 
mass stretch a few sealed roads and fila¬ 
ments of really rugged tracks and bush 
paths. The revolution that the Northern 
Territory needed was in communications. 
Few of the pastoral and mission stations 
lack an airstrip and two-way radio ; these 
have transformed pastoral business and 
social life, with schooling, medical care, and 
chats with the neighbours 200 miles down 
the track. How else would one conduct a 
women’s institute meeting, except by radio, 
or get a difficult baby case out, except by 
air ? A taste for loneliness is still the 
essential part pf the life of a station 
manager, with a wife and family, perhaps a 
European jackeroo, and a handful of 
aboriginals to look after some thousand 
square miles, but it is now a life well on 
the right side of total isolation. 

“ Boom ” is a word to apply sparingly to 
a gigantic area with a work force of, per¬ 
haps, 20.000, of which a third must be in 
government service. But how many cities 
in the world increased their populations by 
onc-third between 1961 and 1965, as 
Darwin did ? There are not many where 
air-conditioned office space fetches $A6 a 
square foot, as it will in a new block in 
Darwin's main street. There is none where 
the consumption of beer per head is 
higher. Twelve years ago one took almost 
with gratitude the bed in the middle of the 
floor in the only hotel, the “ permanents ” 
being luckily installed in the comers. Now 
a new air-conditioned motel, equally hard 
to; get into, provides every comfort. 

Two good new churches, a big new high 
school and another by 1970, and the golf 
course under notice to move out into the 
bush to make room for more housing—that 
is how Darwin thrives in 70 inches of rain 
and temperatures in the nineties. And no 
different in Alice Springs where the popula¬ 
tion has leaped by a third to more than 
6,660. Not even a decade of drought could 
keep “ the Alice ” down, and late last year 
the rains laid the dust with a vengeance, 
washed out rail tracks, roads and airstrips, 
and covered red earth with a green c a rpet. 


For the territory as a whole, two develop¬ 
ments carry most significance for future 
advance. The first is to make better use 
of those thousands of pastoral square miles. 
Partly, this has involved a government 
“ shove,” and not an entirely popular one 
among pastoralists, typified by the reduc¬ 
tion of. Alexandria Station from 11.000 
square miles to 7,000 square miles, and the 
allocation of three new leases, one to 
American interests. Partly it comes from 
new initiatives by pastoralists, who nowa¬ 
days include American and Chinese interests 
(Elsey Station, whose 2,500 square miles 
were the subject of Mrs Aeneas Gunn's 
classic “ We of the Never Never ” is 
Chinese owned). Beef trains " (consist¬ 
ing of a tractor with sleeping berth for the 
spare driver, and up to six trailers behind) 
haul cattle along the new beef reads on 
which $A6 million have been spent, with 
$Ai4 million more to spend in the next six 
years. 

In the 1961 season, a good one, less 
than half the cattle moved off stations went 
by road transport; more than half were 
walked, with loss of condition and money. 
In the 1965 -season, a poor one, three- 
quarters of the cattle movement was by 
road. The cattle raising business now has 
the means to respond quickly to market con¬ 
ditions and to drought, and the market itself 
has been greatly widened by the export 
abbatoirs at Darwin and Katherine. Beef 
comes lean off these thin pastures, and 
despite Texan opposition is finding a readier 
market in hamburger-fed America. Ameri¬ 
cans have also brought in Brahman, Santa 
Gertrudis and “ Droughtraaster ” cattle. 
And an important new trick has been 
learned with Townsville lucerne, sown 
from the air with super-phosphate over 
6,000 acres last year, 20,000 this year and 
over 100,000 acres within a year or two. 
So fattening, much of which has hitherto 
been done in Queensland at the end of a 
1,500 mile route, may in future be increas¬ 
ingly looked after in the reliable north 
coastal rain belt. 

No less impressive is the Northern 
Territory’s catalogue of mineral develop¬ 
ments. Six years ago Ken Waters, a Darwin 
real estate and insurance man, together 
with Frank Duval, a geologist, pegged an 
iron ore claim at Frances Creek. This 
month the first shipment to Japan is due 
out of Darwin on a contract for 3 million 
tons worth $A24 million. It was a cliff¬ 
hanging negotiation, for the finders (who 
in the Northern Territory are the keepers) 
hung out for their price and came under 
cross-fire both from Japan and from the 
Minister of Territories. It has meant a new 
ore-loading berth for the Darwin Maru 
(a modest 37,500 tons carrier, for they come 
in three times as big to Dampier) and the 
re-railing of 133 miles of that extraordinary 
railway that runs from Darwin down to 
Birdum. (It used to run one train a week: 
not any more.) 

Frances Creek began as old-s^tyle mining 
romance—step into the bust* ahd see vafiAt 
you can find—and finishes as a big invest¬ 
ment in Northern Territorial terms. For 
elephant size, one turns to {be huge bauxite 
deposits at Gove (bang opposite across the 



Gulf of Carpentaria from Comalco’s rival 
workings at Weipa) now under a feasibility 
study by a consortium led by Alusuisse and 
including Colonial Sugar ; there is hopeful 
talk of an alumina plant in this remote no- 
man’s-land. Broken Hill Proprietary have 
one of the world’s biggest deposits of 
manganese ore on Groote Eylandt, which 
it started to mine a year ago and ships to 
Bell Bay in Tasmania for smelting. BHP 
has two years to look at the feasibility of 
a manganese smelter in the territory. Look¬ 
ing further into the future Darwin talks of 
the possibility of smelting the newly 
discovered, but still far from fully explored, 
lead-zinc deposits at Woodcutters, near 
Rum Jungle. Four hundred miles to the 
south east on the McArthur River is another 
lead-zinc deposit, which Mount Isa Mines 
are prospecting ; if a port is constructed in 
the Sir Edward Pellew Islands, it would give 
the additional bonus of an outlet for cattle 
from the pastoral stations on the Barkly 
Tableland. 

Mineral resources are prolific, and as yet 
hardly scratched ; it is rather perverse that 
the territory’s energy has so far been found 
in a gasfield right at the bottom of “ the 
top end’ 1 at Mereenie, although there is 
hopeful exploration in the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria. The mind boggles at the, idea of 
a thousand mile pipeline running through 
emptiness'to the north, with no consump¬ 
tion on the way, but that is ju9t another 
illustration of what Australia’s awkward 
scale means. 

In 1964-65* the pastoral industry turned 
off catde worth $8 million, but the value 
of mineral / output yras $?t million. 
Restocked and improved stations are going 
to produce a tag more beef apd money, but 
it is minerals that are going to race ahead. 
Boom really is not an exaggeration for the 
Northern Territory. 
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Aboriginals as 
Equal Citizens 

Twenty thousand full-blooded aboriginals in 
so much space, How does one M raise their 
status so as to entitle them by right and by 
qualification to the ordinary rights of citi¬ 
zenships and enable them to share with 
Australians the opportunities that ate avail¬ 
able in their own native land ”? That is the 
basie poficy, moving from protection to self* 
fulfilment One important basic right—to 
drink—was given to the aboriginals three 
years ago, and the predicted horrors have 
just not happened. Full bloods, it was 
always said, were incorrigible nomads, rest¬ 
less and “ going walkabout’* when their 
primitive urges took hold of them. So indeed 
many attt axe. but an increasing number do 
find it possible to settle in a modern com¬ 
munity, to live in houses instead of camping 
in ** wurlies " in the bush, to take a greater 
pride in handling themselves, and to have, 
m particular, a real care about their chil¬ 
dren’s welfare and education. 

This means starting at the bottom, getting 
across the simplest ideas about hygiene, 
clothing and food. Aboriginals still talk of 
“ the time before money ”—that was twenty 
years ago when they lived at best on ration 
scales and in primitive accommodation on 
cattle stations, better than the bush, but 
well short of total fulfilment. All the pres¬ 
sures are for betterment; this has produced 
a decision for the payment of full award 
wages, on level terms with white workers, 
by the end of next year. The national 
ACTU agreed to this ; the North Australian 
Workers Union and die Aboriginal Rights 
Council would have nothing but the full 
award rate now. In November last year, 
aboriginals stopped work at four stations; 
at Wave Hill (6,000 square miles, 500 miles 
south of Darwin, owned by Vestey’s) 80 
aboriginals walked out, and took their 200- 
strong community to government reserves. 

Officially Darwin thinks that the NAWU 
was pressing too hard, and it is certainly 
true that full award wages ($33 including 
keep) would be high pay for the sizeable 
proportion of less efficient aboriginals 
employed on the stations. Some of the 
better ones are already in new jobs in 
Darwin, responding as other economic men 
to the better pay and the glamour of town 
life. But the real effort has to be made with 
the young, 4,500 of primary school age, 80 
per cent of them at school. 

In Darwin this is not too difficult But 
how to cope with small settlements at 
mission and pastoral stations, and with sixty 
distinct languages of which a few are spoken 
by not more than forty people? How can 
the difficult English tongue be injected into 
a native mind versed omy in a non-literate 
native tongue and totally unused to abstract 
Ideas? At least it has to be tried, and one 
means is the mobile school, four buildings 
on wheels, providing classroom, teacher's 
van, kitchen and washroom which can move 
into a village or a station and stay as long 
as the kids are there. At the age of twelve 


plus, the children can move into hostels and 
ordinary schools, but by this time they have 
got over the first stages of raising their 
status. 

At the moment, there are three aboriginal 
children in secondary education, and a hope 
of fifty before long, in pre-apprenticeship 
0010*808 and perhaps tertiary education for 
some. From “ the rime before money ” to 
the possibility of university education, 
inside a couple of generations, is pretty 
remarkable. The best of the aboriginals are 
not unteachable boneheads, as some of the 
old colonial types still think. No doubt 
some of them could not genuinely earn full 
award wages yet, but a fair number can. 
Drink still causes some trouble, par¬ 
ticularly on pay nights. So it does in 
Wolverhampton and Musselburgh. 


Get Trading 

The toughest question one has to answer in 
Australia—and it comes up the whole time 
—is why British manufacturers have ceased 
to trouble about the Australian market. 
First, it is not true ; most of them have not. 
Secondly, trade no longer follows the flag: 
it follows the contract. If you are selling 
millions of tons of iron ore to Japan and 
they can sell you big pieces of hardware like 
ship loaders virtually off the hook, you don’t 
bother to write for a British maker’s cata¬ 
logue. There are disconcerting amounts of 
Japanese gear on almost every construction 
site you look at. The Japanese have got a 
foothold in the Australian car market 

rVw»ir will finH that ani n<* 
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and are doing good business in trucks and 
utilities. And because of freight advantage, 
they put down ammonium nitrate for shot 
firing more cheaply at Dampier than it can 
be delivered on an identical haul from 
Sydney. 

By the narrowest of edges, Britain re¬ 
mained Australia's best customer in 1965-66 
taking $A475 million (mainly meat, butter, 
wheat, sugar, wool, lead and zinc) while 
Japan was dose behind with $A47i million 
(three and a half times as much wool as the 
UK, $A6o million of coal, smallish quanti¬ 
ties of meat and food, where growth may 
well lie, and no iron ore as then). At least 
British exports to Australia are not in serious 
dedine, but nor are they showing much 
growth—$Ay59 million in the latest year 
against $Ay6i million, and Japan up from 
$A259 million to $A28| million. The trend 
of Australia’s total trade and the way it has 
been shared in the last three years are worth 
a look: 

Where Australia Trades 



1963-64 

1964-66 

1966-66 

•A mn. 

Imports horn: 

% 

•A mn. 

% 

•A mn. 

% 

UK 

669 

28 

761 

26 

769 

26 

Japan 

162 

7 

269 

9 

281 

10 

USA 

642 

23 

692 

23 

703 

24 

Total 

£373 

too 

2.906 

10Q 

2.939 

100 

£xpofts to: 

UK 

612 

18 

616 

19 

475 

16 

Japan 

488 

17 

441 

17 

471 

17 

USA 

281 

10 

264 

10 

339 

13 

Total 

2.783 

100 

2,661 

100 

2,726 

100 
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The competition is obvious. Japan is seek¬ 
ing outlets for manufactures to pay for the 
increasing volume of primary materials for 
which she relies on Australia. The United 
States is a big provider of power units and 
muck-shifdng machinery, automotive items 
and aircraft. Britain retains a good share 
of electrical and other machinery, plenty of 
transport equipment and, last year, $A22V 
million of “ printed matter.” But the British 
share of the Australian market has got stuck, 
and it will not be long before Japan edges 
out Britain as Australia's best customer. 

“ Not very brilliant ” must be the verdict 
on British performance in a market that is 
a wide world away but has expanded as fast 
as most. Good efforts are being made to 
get trade for British exporters. (A recent 
visitation by scientific instrument makers 
was reckoned to be distinctly worth while.) 
A higher degree of interest in the Australian 
market seems noticeable compared with 
three years ago, and the official trade 
machines seem better geared for the job. 

Yet when one considers the residual value 
of the preferences and the advantages to 
British traders of the Australian tariff by¬ 
law system, the performance could be 
brighter. The Australian Customs will grant 
a by-law import to any Australian seeking 
goods if he can show that “ suitable equiva¬ 
lent goods are not reasonably available ” in 
Australia. He will then be able to import 
duty free from the UK and at a per cent 
rate from other countries. If there is no 
UK supply of the item, he can buy it from, 
say, Japan duty free. This system puts a 
heavy load on the Customs, which last year 
handled 46,000 applications for by-law 
treatment, in resnect of items that were not 
available in Australia. A buyer is nor re¬ 
quired to endeavour to obtain such goods 
from Britain; he may know that he can 
get them more cheaply, better packed, or 
more promptly delivered from the United 
States or Japan, and be willing for those 
reasons to pay 7i per cent import duty. 
But if there is a choice of a British item, 
competitive in price, well packed and 
promptly delivered, 7i per cent can make 
the difference. It does to a degree already, 
as the following table shows: 

Imports into Australia 

$A m illion 



UK 

Other 

Pref. 

Ganeral 

Total 

1964-65 

Total import* 

766 

194 

1,926 

2.890 

of which: 

By-law duty free 

121 

13 

257 

391 

By-law dutiable 

1 

— 

158 

169 

(Mostly 7|%) 

Other duty free 

396 

936 

718 

1,259 

Other dutiable' 

237 

48 

793 

1,081 

“By-law Duty Free" 

and 

“Other Duty 

Free ” form a much bigger proportion of 


imports from the UK than they do of im¬ 
ports from other sources. The task is to 
transfer more of all the figures in column 3 
into coiumq i> but the second item gives an 
opportunity in more sophisticated items that 
Australia doesnot yet produce for herself 
for an appreciable expansion of British 
business., 
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ObetU put 
the dot 
In the 

new decimals 


In Australia 

On C-day,14 February 1966, out of the 120,000 
class "A" sterling adding machines existing 
In Australia, the 26,000 Olivetti adders repre¬ 
sented almost 22% ,of the total machine pop¬ 
ulation. Today Olivetti offers to Australia the 
widest range of decimal adding, multiplying 
and calculating machines - and backs them 
with a sales and service network of 10 direct . 
branches, 36 full-line agents, and 980 dealers 
throughout the Australian Commonwealth. 

In Great Britain 

In February 1971 the experience gained by 
Olivetti Australia (and Olivetti South Africa) 
will ensure that the decimalisation of Britain’s 
currency raises no machine problems. Every ., j„. 
Olivetti company is backed bythe accumulated v f 
know-how of the; Olivetti world-wide org&j-' , 
isation. ■ .. 



A 


OLIVETTI AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. *1 Cuttenagh Street, Sydney 
BRITISH OUVETn UHTTEb - 30 Berkeley Square, London W. 1 
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Proprietors of Industrial Estates—England. Canada, Belgium, Australia 








Melbourne 


Located on the Altona Industrial Estate—11 miles 
city centre. New units for immediate occupation. 


)etaiis from: Slough Estates Limited, Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. Telephone: Slough 20303. 


TAUBMANS CAN SERVE YOU 
IN THIS CHANGING AUSTRALIA 



We can, with respect, especially serve your 
interests in the fields of paints, marine 
coatings, printing inks, industrial coatings 
or cement compounds. 

We are best known in Australia for our wide 
range of house paints. You will recognise us 
more readily by our affiliation with The 
Courtaulds Group. 

But paint is only one branch of Taubmans 
industries Limited. 

Through paint research we made important 
discoveries in allied fields; we have diversi¬ 
fied and this has given us an even better 
opportunity to offer you our services. 

We understand local conditions and the 
work and labour and transport problems 
you are liable to come up against. And we 
understand how to deal with them. 



nr Mfttt MWM&*. PfeMt Wtto: H8UBMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
EE AnNwmr SS» Pk«t*paafc KNURL. Australia g a memki or the cowtmhos smut 


-Lin 
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DPPDRTIiniTIES 

oppoRTunmEs 

oppoRTunmEs 

OPPORTUDITIES 

OPPORIUIHTIES 

OPPORTUDITIES 

oppuRTonniES 

OPPORTUDITIES 

OPPORIUOmES 

OPPORTUniTIES 

OPPORTUDITIES 

OPPORTUDITIES 


OPPURTUDITIES 

OPPORIUDITIESl 

OPPORTUUITIES 

UPPORTUniTIES 

OPPURTUIIITIES 

OPPORTUUITIES 

OPPORTUDHIES 



oar tamtam 
is creating them 
for you 


The world is literally our focus operandi. And we staff it at 85 ke 
spots with 7,500 seasoned experts. 

Plan to buy from or sell to Japan or trade with any other country 

We can arrange financing, warehousing, transportation, insurance an 
a host of other marketing services for everything from raw material 
to finished products. 

Other ways we can assist you : Setting up joint ventures or takin 
part in industrial activities. 

If you are doing business internationally, chances are we can helpyoi 
We welcome all enquiries. 

International Traders General Importers & Exporters Business Consultant 


<§> C.ITOH&CO.. I I D 

i ■ ii ITOCHU 3HOJI KAOHC, liD.j 


LONDON' BRANCHi Kempson House, Camomile St„ London E.C.3, England Cable: “ITOHCHU LONDON EC3'.‘ 

HEAD OFFICE i C.P.O, Box 117, Osaka, Japan TOKYO OFFICE i C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan k 

Offleaa In Europe i London, Paris, Hamburg, DUsseldorf, Amsterdam, Milano, Madrid, Beograd Offices In other continents : New York, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico Ci 
Sio Paulo, Bueno* Aires, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Sydney, an0 other main cities 

xliii 
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From under 
this vast continent 
comes 

a better Australia . 



lany people tend to think of Australia’s hinterland as non-productivc. Yet 
riuch of tlie country’s future prosperity lies under its surface, in resources of 
lincrnlx, oil and gas. Resources that aie measured in millions of tons, millions 
f cubic yards, millions of barrels. 

'’he BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED group of companies already has a 
ig stake in the production of minerals in Australia. Ore containing lead, silver, 
inc, copper, worth millions of dollars per annum is being produced from the 
) roup’s mining operations at Broken Hill and Cobar. Millions of dollars to 
Jd to the wealth of Australia. 


1 SABS 


BROKEN HTLL SOUTH LIMITBD recently announced the discovery of 
major phosphate deposits some 90 miles S.S.W. of Cloncurry in north-west 
Queensland. 

BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED has other exploration activities through¬ 
out Australia, either on its own account or in association with other pasties. 
All Australians benefit in more employment and a better standard of living 
through the development of this vast continent. Australia has a big future. 
BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED will play its part. 

THE BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED GROUP OF COMPANIES: 

Broken Hill South Linn red, 360 Coffins Street, Melbourne, and Broken 11:11, TV „Y.W v 
Cnbar Alma Piopuetaiy Lnniietl, CuOur, X.S \K'. 

Mine., Exploration I*n>pnetjry L ui/cJ, Adtlaule, S.A. 

The Electridyfic Refining & SmeltCo. of Australia Limited , Port Kembla, N.S. W. 


Keep up to date 
with Australia 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, the 
international business research and consultancy 
organisation, publishes a Quarterly Economic 
Review on Australia. 

This review, one of a series of 58, covering in all, 
130 countries, will keep you informed on 
current political, economic and business 
developments and prospects. An annual 
supplement to each review provides valuable 
reference material. 

An annual subscription tp one review costs £10 ;.f 
(US «8) (airmail postage extra). . f ” 


For further details write to: 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 

Spencer House, 27 St. James's Place, 
London, SW1 

Telephone HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 

The EIU (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

109 Pitt Street, Sydney, NSW 
Telephone 28-4911 *> 

The EIU (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

52 Queen Street, Melbourne, Cl, Victoria 
Telephone MA 2730 

The Economist Intelligence Unit, 

Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, NY 10017. 

Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850. 
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Books 


WHOA, MRSCHLESINGER! 


The Bitter Heritage : Vietnam and American Democracy , 1941-1966 


By Arthur M. Schlcsinger. 

Andre Deutsch. 127 pages. 15s. 


This tract against American policy in Viet¬ 
nam is feverish, sincere and curious. It is 
so uneven. The delineation of official mis¬ 
takes and boastings is fine polemics ; it is 
so because it ignores a lot of the reality 
that influences any political action, right or 
wrong. Mr Schlesinger is blowing his top. 
He then indulges in a deeply felt but 
unnovel repudiation of the cult of historical 
analogy: this is the academic blowing his 
top. He then puts forward ideas about the 
kind of war aim that he believes the United 
States should pursue, with which many 
people who accept the basis of the American 
intervention would probably agree. Wbat 
one thinks of the book depends on which 
part of the book one takes for real. 


Mr Schlesinger believes that, President 
Kennedy apart (and he was preoccupied), 
no president or secretary of state has been 
right about Vietnam. He castigates the 
domino theory that first emerged in 1954: 
“the biggest domino of all, China, had 
fallen five years earlier without starting the 
chain reaction.* It sounds plausible, but, 
wait a minute, was not a war fought in 
Korea to keep that domino upright ? He 
quotes Senator Johnson inveighing against 
the Eisenhower policy “ we should turn 
our eyes from abroad and look homeward.” 
Fair enough, but had not American involve¬ 
ment got rather deeper, under Mr Kennedy, 
say, by the time President Johnson had to 
start making personal decisions ? 

Let us go on. It is the Vietnam war that 
“probably condemns the UN itself to a 
time of frustration and declining influence.” 
Mmm. . . . How’s that again ? Does he 
really mean that the UN was doing all right 
everywhere else, the Russians and the 
French and everyone paying their way and 
agreeing to majority decisions before Viet¬ 
nam got really hot ? Mr Schlesinger cer¬ 
tainly docs not like Mr Johnson, that 
ignoramus: nothing, it seems, is too silly 
for LBJ to be involved in. “ The President 
of the United States can hardly understand 
the eastern seaboard of fiis J own country ; 
why in the world does he think he can 
understand the eastern seaboard of Asia ? ” 
A mail who qan write that can write any¬ 
thing 

But from page 100 op Mr Schlesjngtr has 
got bfc had temper out. of his system. Now 
We learn that “military action playi an 
indispensable role in the search for a 
political solution.” Now we learn that 
f ‘holding the line in South Vietnam is 


essential.” There is much good sense in 
Mr Schlesinger’s ideas about the political 
settlement in South Vietnam that should 
follow the end of the fighting. That is to 
say, that the Vietcong, as the representatives 
of a strongly held nationalist and com¬ 
munist viewpoint, should have the ability 
to participate fully in peacetime political 
life. 

If the Vietcong can then command a 
natural majority for their communist 
policies, so be it. But one doubts if they 
are a majority; indeed, their conduct 
suggests in itself that they understand that 
their only prospect of success depends on 
military action, guerrilla action and domina¬ 
tion of a subject population. There is a 
sound argument for de-escalating the war, 
provided the American initiative is assured 
of a corresponding response from Hanoi. 
That is precisely what the present diplo¬ 
matic discussion is about. 

Mr Schlesinger has sounded an alarm 
about Vietnam and about the possible (and 
still only the possible) consequences of the 
war on American society. Many of those 
who take it up as another anti-American 
manifesto will be surprised and disappointed 
by its conclusions. It is an important book. 
But it must be said that its intellectual per¬ 
suasion for a course of action that others, 
starting from another tack, have propagated 
before him would be more impressive had 
he shown greater darity and charity about 
the aims of those he castigates. 


WHO 1$ OUT OF STEP? 

Incomes and Money 

By Ralph Hawtry. 

Longmans. 275 pages. 42s. 

Sir Ralph is surely the only economist who 
can refer, on page one of a new book, to 
a previous work published fifty-four years 
earlier. He said then, and continues to 
say, that the effective regulation of credit 
is the key to stability. 

Our postwar troubles, he asserts, began 
with the devaluation of 1949. Sterling, in 
his view, is still undervalued. Instead of 
resulting in a healthy balance of payments, 
it has induced an inflation that has attracted 
an excess of imports. A wise regulation of 
credit would have secured a balance on over¬ 
seas account. But only if we had also kept 
the exchange rate at a level adequately 


reflecting international cost relativities could 
we have had a stable wage and price level. 

This is the central thesis of the book. Part 
of the argument runs in terms of a historical 
survey of developments since the war and 
part is a restatement of Sir Ralph 1 * mone¬ 
tary theory. Throughout, the lessons for 
today are pointed out and a postscript brings 
the discussion right up to the July 
measures. 

Clearly these views command little 
general support. But this is not a good 
reason for disregarding them ; on the con¬ 
trary, an attack on orthodoxy coming from 
someone with such a rich perspective on 
current events deserves respectful atten¬ 
tion. If we were all out of step but .Sir 
Ralph, it would not be the first tftne in 
history that the prevalent orthodoxy was 
wrong. However, this time, we father 
doubt if it is. 

SPANISH OBSESSION 

Spain s The Vital Years 
By Luis Bolfn. 

Cassell 396 pages. 50s. r 

Don Luis Bolin is a right-wing crusader of 
a type that is becoming extinct outside 
Spain. When, in 1936, the falangist leader 
Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera needed sub¬ 
machine guns in order to teach Spain’s many 
anarchists and socialists a lesson, it was to 
Sr Bolin, then London correspondent of 
the monarchist ABC , that he wrote. When, 
the same year, the conspirators who were 
preparing to overthrow the Spanish 
Republic required an aircraft to take 
General Franco from the Canary Islands, 
where he was military governor, to TetuAn, 
where he proclaimed his revolt, it was to 
Sr Bolin chat they applied. Sr Bolin 
chartered a plane at Croydon, completed his 
mission, then flew on to Rome to persuade 
Count Ciano, the Italian foreign minister, 
to send General Franco air support. Later 
he joined General Franco's staff as press 
and intelligence officer—the Captain Bolin 
who, Hugh Thomas noted (in “ The 
Spanish Civil War expelled journalists 
“ with monotonous regularity.” It was 
he who arrested Arthur Koestler, then 
correspondent of the News Chronicle, in 
Malaga. 

It is a pity Sr Bolin did not limit this 
book to his personal war memoirs—or, 
better, make an autobiography of k. 
Instead, he has produced a propaganda 
tract, giving a blinkered ABC*e ye view of 
Spanish politics from the Prhno de Riveia 
dictatorship to the end of the civil waf, 
picking at old sores and blowing the dupt 
off old quarrels of which ninety per, ceht 
of Spaniards, including most of the mOn 
in Franco’s present administration, are 
profoundly sick. 

Once more we are urged to believe that 
the millions of Spao£«qpb who supported 
the Republic were. a “ rabble ’V-or, on 
occasion, a “ rabid mob of thugs and 
church-burners. Once more we are assured 
that all Spain's ills were provoked by the ; 
“Reds,” and that the civil war was j 
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launched to save Spain from communism 
(although right-wing leaders like Calvo 
Sotelo and Ledesma admitted that dq com¬ 
munist peril existed, and most left-wing 
leaders were strongly anti-communist). Sr 
Bolin repeats his wartime propaganda line 
that it was the “ Reds ” (here, Basque 
Catholics) who destroyed Guernica, and not 
Franco’s German bombers (despite the 
testimony of Basque priests, foreign 
journalists and the townsfolk themselves, 
and the researches of Hugh Thomas, 
Gabriel Jackson and others). The reader is 
even informed, on two occasions, that ii 
was the murder of Calvo Sotelo on July 
13th which sparked off General Franco’s 
rising, although Sr Bolin himself reveals, in 
another passage, that he was ordered to 
charter the aircraft which took Franco to 
Tetuan on July 5th. Calvo Sotelo’s 
murder is presented as an example of 
gratuitous Republican terrorism, whereas it 
was an act of reprisal for the murder by 
falangists of a popular Republican officer. 
This fact does not justify the crime, but 
it should be recorded by any writer on the 
subject who sets his sights higher than the 
perpetuation of hatred ; after all, Sr Bolin’s 
friends used to explain the “ execution ” of 
the poet Federico Garcia Lorca on the 
ground that it was provoked by a rumour 
(happily unfounded) that the “Reds” had 
killed a Catholic writer. 

One closes this book feeling like the cap¬ 
tive witness of a peculiarly sordid scene de 
menage. The outlook for Spain would be 
grim indeed if most Spaniards had not, by 
now, outgrown Sr Bolin’s obsessions. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 


(C'ontinental Edition 1966 67) 

6th Edition 

63,000 companies listed 


new feature: Hnance companies 


Belgium and Western Germany 

Luxembourg Austria 

France Denmark 

Holland Norway 

Italy Sweden 

Switzerland U.S. W. Europe (end. L.K.) 
Parents listed to show subsidiaries/assocmtes. 
Subsidiaries associates listed to show parents. 
Available complete £10 post free l.K. or in the 
following sections each volume £4 post free: 


Vol. 1 France Vol. 3 Belgium 

Vol. 2 W. Germany Holland 

Austria Italy 

Scandinavia Switzerland 

l r .$,/Western Europe available only with com¬ 
plete edition. 

"Die VertfffenUichung gibt dem Krcditgewerbe, 
Ein-und Verkaufsleiicrn und alien Interesscnten 
einen Uberbiick der Verflechtung unter den 
europflischen Firmcn. —Handelsblatt 

41 D’une utilisation pratique cel ouvrage dressc 
un catalogue des sopidtes meres, de tours filiales 
el de leurs assocides . . — Le Month 

Available through booksellers or from the 
publishers. 


O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.I. 
available: Who Owns Whom (U.K. Edition) 
966 £& 10s, post free,, 4. Supplements to L/.K. 
dilion (June, Sepf., Dnu 1)66, Mar., 1067) £1 
le set post free. 


GRANDSON OF 
THE RIS0RGIMENT0 

Mattei: Oil and Power Politics 
By P. H. Frankel. 

Faber. 190 pages. 30s. ( Praeger, New 

York, $6.00.) 

Four years ago Enrico Mattei crashed to his 
death in an accident that may have been 
the result of sabotage or simply of rashness 
and impatience. For nine years he had been 
the chief actor on the Italian stage and his 
exit left the spectators with a feeling of 
frustration. We were not to know whether 
Mattel would ultimately have triumphed 
over his enemies or whether he would have 
succumbed at last, a victim to the logic of 
his own rule of continual expansion. At the 
time it seemed important to know the 
answer, for a big moral issue was involved. 
Mattei took the law into his own hands (or 
made it follow him, which is virtually the 
same) and it was for him to prove that the 
end justified the means. His departure 
took the flavour out of Italian politics for a 
time, but the scene itself changed very 
rapidly from the roaring boom of i960 to 
the dull years of recession and the unex¬ 
pected drabness of life with the Socialists 
in government. One wonders how Mattei 
himself would have fared in these doldrums. 
Like many a character in history he belongs 
entirely to his own brief season. 

Mr Frankel’s book is mainly concerned 
with Mattel’s impact on the international 
oil world He finds that Mattel’s initiative 
signified a breakthrough into a new era, par¬ 
ticularly as regards relations between the 
oil companies and their hosts—the govern¬ 
ments of the oil-producing countries. Most 
of the oil concessions now granted, includ¬ 
ing those taken up by the major inter¬ 
national companies, apparently incorporate 
some elements of the Mattei doctrine. 

Mr Frankel thinks that the driving force 
behind Mattei was a sense of deprivation, 
both personal and national. He objected to 
his country’s absence from the ranks of the 
real political and economic powers, and his 
genius lay in his ability to seek out the re¬ 
sentment of others, both in Italy and abroad, 
and use it to his ends. This explains his 
success in the underdeveloped countries (in¬ 
cluding Italy, which was still partly under¬ 
developed twelve years ago) and his failures 
in western Europe. It was, of course, in 
the underdeveloped countries that he man¬ 
aged to obtain the special sort of state back¬ 
ing that was essential to the success of his 
enterprises. 

Mr Frankel sees Mattei as a disgruntled 
grandson of the Risorgimento with no un¬ 
redeemed lands to redeem and no imperial¬ 
ists to fight except the Seven Sisters of 
internatiointf oil. His book is full of n&t 
aphorisms in the manner of the late Sir 
Lewis Namier, but the story is a little dis¬ 
embodied aftd cold. We are told nothing 
about the people who surrounded Mattei, 
of the Afro-Atfip lobby jn Italian politics 
with the imaginative Eenfeni, Gronchi 
astute and ambitious, the incredibly La Pira. 
There is but a bate mention of toe heroic 
batde with Mrs Luce, who enchanted the 
Sicilian premier and ran the Udfccd States 


embassy as though it were the Italian Home 
Office. And something more could have 
been said about the moral atmosphere of 
Italy in the days of Marshall Aid and the 
birth of Nato. American interest in Italian 
affairs has faded considerably of late, and 
Italian premiers taking office no longer re¬ 
peat their loyalty to Nato as if they were 
reciting the credo ; but at the time when 
Mattei appeared on the scene many Italians 
really thought that their country had be¬ 
come a satellite of the United States. The 
Soviet Union and communist Europe are 
now the most cherished clients of Italian 
industry. Here, too, Mattei blazed the trail 
that has been followed by private industry. 
Had he lived it is in this direction (or pos¬ 
sibly even farther east) that he # would almost 
certainly have fixed his sights.* 

On the whole, this is an excellent mono¬ 
graph. The chapter on Italian politics is as 
sharp and brilliant as anything yet written 
by Anglo-Saxons on the fascinating subject 
of the shortcomings of the Italians as a poli¬ 
tical community. Weak governments, a de¬ 
pressed civil service and a party system 
operating as a closed circuit (in which all 
the fighting is for power inside the party 
rather than for one party against another) 
are the background to this extraordinary 
career which was brought into contact and 
conflict with that “ remarkable grouping, 
the international oil industry.” 


CITY GENTS 

The Merchant Bankers 
By Joseph Wechsbcrg. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 377 pages. 42s. 

Mr Wechsberg set out to write “the legends 
and the truth” about merchant banking, 
but became bogged down in the legend. 
There are the panelled rooms, the gas¬ 
lights, the international intrigue, the carrier 
pigeons with their historic messages, and 
so on and so forth, all of it even more stale 
now, after serialisation in the New Yorker 
and the Sunday Times. Mr Wechsbcrg was 
clearly mesmerised by the folklore, and for 
all his journalistic probing he seems to share 
the essential haziness about people’s work¬ 
ing lives that Orwell detected in Dickens. 
Mr Podsnap did something in the City ; 
but what it was Dickens did not dis¬ 
close. In similar fashion, the Barings, the 
Lazards, the Rothschilds and others trot 
down to the City, but precisely what it is 
they actually do when they get there is left 
equally and maddeningly vague. Much of 
their time, it seems, is given over to home- 
spun homilies. * 

There is still room for a really good book 
that will succeed in weaving together the 
human and technical functioning of mer¬ 
chant banks. The best contemporary 
picture we have of the British scene is still 
the evidence to the RadclifFe Committee 
coupled wijth the telling human insight pro¬ 
vided by the evidence to the 1957 Bank 
Rate Tribunal. The one thing Mr Wechs¬ 
berg has achieved is to convey some 
impression of the different kind of atmo¬ 
sphere /at some of the principal banks. 
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Barings really do seem to be die very nicest 
people, according to this account. By 
contrast, another banker emerges, inten¬ 
tionally or otherwise, as a cross between a 
Prussian customs official and Alice's 
duchess, never at a loss for some stagger¬ 
ingly baffling moral at the drop of. a 
debenture. 


CRITICAL MONTHS 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 

1918-1945: Series C, Volume V: The Third 
Reich, First Phase , March 5, 1936 — October 
Sly 1936. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office . 1,289 

pages. 77s. 6d. 

This volume of documents, extending to 
nearly 1,200 pages, covers what we now 
know to have been the most critical period 
between the wars. For it begins with 
Hitler's remilitarisation of the Rhineland in 
March 1936 and ends with the Axis Pro¬ 
tocol of the following October. The Rhine¬ 
land coup was condemned not so much as 
an infraction of the Treaty of Versailles, but 
rather as a breach of the Treaty of Locarno, 
which Hitler had earlier undertaken to 
respect. Characteristically the German 
infraction of the Locarno agreements was 
presented by Hitler as Germany’s defence 
against the recent Franco-Russian Treaty. 

The German Embassy in London was at 
first alarmed by the possible consequences 
of the invasion of the Rhineland ; it feared 
that the British Government would yield to 
French pressure to take action against Ger¬ 
many, the more so because the French 
could point to their own acquiescence in the 
unhappy attempt to impose sanctions 
against Italy over Abyssinia. But British 
public opinion, backed by the new king, 
Edward VIII, sympathised with Hitler's 
action. It was the exact reverse of what 
happened in 1939, when public opinion 
forced the Chamberlain government to face 
the danger of German aggression. It was 
in March 1936, however, that Hitler could 
have been defeated inexpensively; 
Blomberg’s statements, printed here, of the 
numbers and readiness of the French and 
German troops respectively show this 
beyond dispute. French inaction, partly— 
but only partly—caused by the attitude of 
the British public, meant that eastern 
Europe was automatically deprived of its 
defence against Nazi Germany. The 
Czechs could have fought, but they could 
not have won, after this, because French 
support could no longer be effective for the 
Czechs or for anyone else in the east, Russia 
included 

In this volume one can trace the crystalli¬ 
sation of the Rome-Berlin Axis. Although 
Mussolini nearly took umbrage at Hitler’s 
suggestion that he was prepared to return 
to the League of Nations (duly transformed 
to his liking), in July the Austro-Gennan 
•grpfestnt tewed Italy out of Austria. A 
week later Franco attacked the Spanish 
Republic. Young Ciano, newly promoted 
Italian Foreign Minister, clamoured to 


come to Berlin for the Olympic Games, but 
Neurath vetoed this, saying it might help 
to justify the allegation that Germany and 
Italy had instigated Franco. But in the 
secret protocol they signed on October 23rd 
in Berlin, Neurath and Ciano agreed that 
communism was the greatest danger 
threatening Europe and that they would 
forthwith recognise the Franco regime to 
whose success their intervention had con¬ 
tributed so much. They also agreed to the 
closest economic co-operation. One of the 
earlier documents in this volume is Hitler’s 
order of April 4th, 1936, which puts 
Gbring in charge of “ the further restora¬ 
tion of military power ” in German, 
Wehrhaftmachimg--by the amassing of raw 
materials and foreign exchange ; this was to 
be kept particularly secret. 

For those interested in eastern Europe a 
memorandum by Neurath on German 
schools in Hungary is worth noting. 
Although the interests of Berlin and Buda¬ 
pest seemed otherwise to coincide in 1936, 
there was always friction over the German 
minority because the old magyarising 
policy of the Hungarians died bard. A 
political report dated September 15th, from 
the German Minister in Belgrade, describ¬ 
ing Jugoslav feelings towards Russia shows 
intelligence and foresight. 

For comic relief some unsigned notes on 
a conversation with Mussolini have been 
published here as document 553. They 
were made on September 23rd, 1936 by the 
German Minister, Hans Frank, after his 
secret visit ro Rome at that time. Frank 
thought he spoke good Italian, but was the 
joke of the Italian Foreign Office on this 
score. On this occasion Frank was uncertain 
whether the Duce had said he was not cold 
or not in a hurry (freddo or fretta) about 
the recognition of Abyssinia. 


BRIEF LIVES 

william Dunpfar 

By Christopher LloycL • 
Faber. 165 pipe*, aifc 
John Kepi# 

By Angus Annitage. 

. Faber, xpgjages. 21s. 
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Datipier wts % late seventeenth ceritu# 
buccaneer, who passed most of his Mf$ at 
sea, was co-opted for a single voyage as * 
captain in the Royal Navy, only to be die- 
charged on his return for leaving his fir$t 
lieutenant in a public prison in Bahia for 
attempted mutiny. But nis career had more 
interest than this. He was an intellectual 
misplaced in a career of violence. His ion r 
tributions to hydrography, meteorology and 
natural history were of importance in his 
own rime, and have permanent value. He 
kept an observational diary, knew what tib 
observe and to make deductions from what 


he saw. 


The German astronomer Kepler, on the 
other hand, lived a comparatively respect* 
able life, although his mother was tried foot 
witchcraft and Kepler himself was harried 
by the religious dissensions of his time, itk 
greatest achievement was to modify this 
Copemican theory of planetary motion, ant) 
calculate the varying speed and elliptical 
orbits of the planets. He is thus the direct 
precursor of Newton. 

Both these biographies are from a series 


of short factual fives of scientists and ex¬ 


plorers, which includes modern figures such 
as Marconi and Fleming. They are 
intended primarily for sixth forms, but are 
of general interest to anyone anxious to 
acquire a simple historical background to 
the technological advances of the present 
day. 
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Those sterling balances 


By now the problems imposed private individuals are largely 
by Britain's position as a rc- a matter of convenience. The 
serve currency centre and the pound still finances a large part 
overhang of this country’s sterl- of world trade, perhaps as much 
ing liabilities have forced their as 25%. 

way into the everyday life of Moreover, London is a good 
businessmen and bankers alike, place to put spare cash. It 
Eight major sterling crises possesses a particularly wide 
since the war, the debates on range ol respected short-term 
liquidity at the Group of Ten investment outlets. In recent 
and International Monetary years, too, the Bank of England 
Fund meetings, and now Mr has deliberately kept interest 
Wilson’s reception by General rates high (significantly higher 
dc Gaulle in Paris have seen at times than purely domestic 
io that. But in all the talk it considerations would dictate) in 
is easy to lose sight of the basic order to tempt funds to stay, 
issues. So this brief conccn- But private holders account for 
trates on the bones of the argu- only about a fifth of total sterl- 
ment: what sterling balances ing balances. The bulk are 
are, to what extent they are a held by international organisa- 
burden and what can be done tions, governments and central 
about them. banks abroad. And in their 

motives institutional and poli- 
What th0V are deal faclor8 a,s0 weigh heavily, 

7 in particular Britain’s key role 

Sterling balances are simply the as banker to the overseas sterl- 
liquid funds held in London* ing area, 
in bank accounts or short-term Thus at the end of September, 
investments* by oversel#JU*aders, 1966, the governments and cen- 
investors, central fs artd tral banks of the overseas sterl- 
other official bodies. * ing area countries alone held 

Af. nn/J Cr **«*<•* rtAiltiAn In T A»v^aM r PV*ir 


was more than twice the sum not impose any burdens on this 
held by other overseas coun- country—indeed. General de 
tries. It also more than Gaulle’s pet complaint that the 
matched the enormous sterling balances are in effect indefinite 
balances held by the IMF; “ loans ” to Britain would be 

even though these have been quite accurate. The snag is 
swollen by roughly £900 million that no British government now 

to over £1,500 million by can take this for granted. 

Britain’s drawings on the Fund To be sure, there is no danger 
during 1964-65. that all of the outstanding 

claims on Britain would be 

How volatile? F ashe u d a 'J at °n ce - Holdings 

by the IMF and other mter- 
From the foreigner’s point of national organisations do not 
view sterling balances represent move wildly or capriciously. A 
a convenient interest-earning large part of the sterling bal- 
asset. From Britain’s point of ances of companies and private 
view the balances are double- individuals represent minimum 

edged. As foreign exchange working balances. Under the 
is converted into sterling for gentlemen’s rules of the sterl- 

investment in London, the re- ing area, governments and cen- 
serves benefit. But the sterling tral banks within it normally 

balances thereby created are cash their sterling reserves 

also a claim on those reserves, at the Bantf> of England only 
And since Britain imposes no in order to finance a deficit 

exchange restrictions on these with non-sterling area coun- 
shortrt erm investments, tries. 

foreigners can always liquidate True, the rules are occasion- 
them and switch.back into their ally bent, and Burma last year 
own currency at a moment's dumped its sterling, reserves and 
notice. quit the club altogether. But 

So the crucial question Is just the major holders bf sterling 
how .volatile these balances, are know better than to rock the 
in practice. So long as it can .boat too hard. After all* they 
be taken more or less for are in it too. 
granted that overseas sterling out the fact remains that' a 
holders are happy to sit on their significant margin of overseas 

r %ttorfintr Hn f cfctrlinrt Vtalonr^c Vtnum nrnvpH 
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sensitive both to swings in con- is little more that can be done 
fidence about exchange rate along these lines, 
parities and to changes in rela- True, investments in plant and 
live interest rates. Pace Mr equipment abroad and private 
Wilson's reminder in Paris that portfolio holdings overseas 
Britain’s total sterling liabilities could be liquidated for hard 
to countries abroad have cash. But this is not a measure 
changed remarkably little over a normal peacetime government 
the 20 years since the war, the would lightly dictate. Although 
fluctuations around the trend on the face of it Britain’s 
have on occasion reached big balance-sheet is healthy in total, 
proportions. (They are not it is badly balanced between the 
necessarily recorded in the chart short and long term, 
on the first page because this 

position°) WS thC Cnd ° f thC yMr The Sh0rt term 
Between September, 1964, In particular, its gross sterling 
shortly before Labour took claims amount to only a quarter 
office, and June, 1965, the sterl- of its gross sterling liabilities 
ing balances of overseas coun- on short-term account. Thus 
tries fell by over £380 mn. at t he end of 1965 Britain’s net 
And that is a net figure which sterling liabilities (sterling bal- 
subtracts some movement the ances) to overseas holders ex- 
other way : several foreign eluding the IMF amounted to 
central banks extended assist- £4,609 mn (£211 mn plus 
ance to the Bank of England £4,398 mn in the table). And 
in the form of swaps, and against this Britain had only 
thus added to their sterling £1,073 m n in the reserves, 
funds. Adjusting for these Overseas holders of sterling can 
emergency holdings of sterling, do their sums. They are well 
the drop in ordinary sterling aware that their short-term 
balances was on the order of claims on Britain’s reserves arc 

£500 mn plus. many times larger than the 

reserves themselves. And this 
Th© Iona t6rm knowledge makes them suscep- 

_ tible to nervous doubts about 

The pound is peculiarly vulner- the stability of the pound once 

able to sudden runs for the this country’s basic balance of 
simple reason that tl\p sterling payments begins to run into the 
balances are large measured red. 

against the resources readily Flexible money market instru- 
availablc to cover them. As ments and high interest rates 
the table below shows this alone arc not enough to induce 
country’s total assets are enor- foreigners to hang on to sterl- 
mous, considerably greater than ing. They must also be con¬ 
its total liabilities. The weakness vinced that it is safe. Once 
is that too many of these assets they have any reason to fear 
are in forms that cannot be got that sterling could lose its value 
at quickly and easily. overnight—be devalued—they 

Since the end of 1965 the gov- get out, cash in their sterling 

eminent has already converted for gold and foreign exchange, 
the bulk of its own dollar port- It does not take a gaggle of 
folio into liquid investments unscrupulous gnomes to pro- 
and shunted £316 mn of the duce a run on the pound. All 
funds into the reserves. There that is needed is a scramble by 


The overall UK balance sheet 


(December, 1965, £mn) 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Short-term 

4,436 

Short-term 

6,839 

Official reserves 

1,073 

Sterling balances arising 


UK banks’ external claims in: 


fromcentral bank assistance 211 

Sterling 

1.142 

Other overseas sterling 


Other currencies 

2,021 

balances 

4,398 

Other UK residents' claims in 


Accounts with UK banks in 


Foreign exchange 

200 # 

Foreign exchange 

2,108 

Overseas sterling area 


Overseas sterling area 


currencies 

n.a. 

currencies 

122 

IMF position 

Unused drawing rights 

16 

IMF position 

Owed on drawings 

847 


Trade credit (net) 300 Trade credit (net; 


Long-term 

11,109 

Long-term 

6,073 

Official loans and 


Government loans to UK 

1,833 

subscriptions by UK 

883 

Direct and portfolio 


Government dollar portfolio 

496 

investments in Britain 

3,460* 

Direct and portfolio 


Net assets of foreign oii 


investments abroad 

8.310* 

companies in UK 

780 

Net assets of UK oil 


Non-company holdings of 


companies abroad 

1,420* 

real estate in UK 

n.a 

Non*bompany holdings of 




real estate abroad 

n.a. 



TOTAL (identifiable items) 
'estimates 

15,861 

TOTAL (identifiable items) 13,819 


ordinary businessmen and 
others to cover exposed posi¬ 
tions, to protect themselves (and 
their clients) against a possible 
large loss. It is the most 
natural Response in the world 
—and highly infectious. 

Hence the sterling tangle. 
While sterling balances remain 
so much larger than Britain’s 
reserves, the uncertainty per¬ 
sists : a basic deficit in Britain’s 
external payments touches off a 
rush of short-term capital out 
of London to bout. And while 
this danger of a run on sterling 
persists, British governments of 
whatever political complexion 
are under strong pressure to 
take no risks in pushing up the 
growth rate at home by lower¬ 
ing interest rates; or in taking 
on new commitments to spend 
overseas. 

Worse, the large sterling 
balances held by countries over¬ 
seas inhibits Whitehall’s choice 
of correctives once something 
does go wrong on external 
account : devaluation looks both 
dangerous and immoral ; restric¬ 
tions on investment in the over¬ 
seas sterling area out of the 
question except on a strictly 
voluntary and strictly limited 
basis. These limitations on 


Britain’s freedom of choice in 
its domestic and external poli¬ 
cies are the real burden of 
sterling balances. ' " 

What way out ? 

At the end of the war Churchill 
argued that Britain’s sterling 
dehts, largely the legacy of its 
war effort, should deliberately 
be written down. They weren’t. 
And the prescriptions have now 
changed. The object is still to 
get rid of the overhang. But 
there are now essentially two 
proposals about how to do it. 
One, and the most attractive to 
Britain, is that the sterling ? bal¬ 
ances should be funded with 
the IMF, becoming international 
liabilities instead of purely 
British ones. iTie second is 
that Britain should buy in thtf 
balances from the proceeds of 
a long-term loan from the lead¬ 
ing industrial countries—pos¬ 
sibly as parr of a package em¬ 
bracing a rise in the price of 
gold and/or British entry into 
the common market. Hoyy it 
will all fall out remains uncer¬ 
tain. The final solution Ipoks 
no nearer than that of the re** 
form of the world monetary 
system as a whole. 


SHIFTS WITHIN THE TOTAL 

Total sterling balances | £ million). held by; 

4000 


£ 3694mn £ 3703mn 



N. £ 3467 mn 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 

Bite a slice of bread almost anywhere in the world and you 
can be nearly certain that Simon Engineering had a back- 
stage hand in its creation. 

Day after day their engineers and scientists have their 
thinking caps on, devising new ways of wresting more food 
from natural resources at less cost. The company was bom 
and raised with the flour-milling industry. 

Fertilizer plant in Canada, animal fodder factories in eastern 
bloc countries, biscuit production lines in Europe and coffee 
handling plant in Africa, all these and huge grain silos in 
South America have been food for thought in Simon 
Engineering. 

New advances havo been made in converting lucerne grass 
into pellets for improving the on-the-hoof weight of livestock. 



STOCKPORT ; ENGLAND 
and SIMON HOUSE 
DOVER STREET 
LONDON W.l. 


» 

There is an article on the 
subject in Simon Engineering 
Review No. 7 . 

Send now for your free copy. 
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So Philips owned up 

Dutch Philips has learned that when doing business in England you 
really should behave according to the English financial code. But 
of course, it's got all those Pye shares all right 


1 r is harsh medicine for a company as large as Philips of 
Eindhoven, and as accustomed to being a law unto itself, 
to have to explain jts actions in such humiliating detail as it 
was obliged to do on Wednesday. Philips tried to justify the 
buying of shares in Pye of Cambridge that went on during the 
three weeks before Christmas in face of the unfriendly stare 
of Baring Bros (acting for Philips in the bid but wholly un¬ 
aware ctf the company’s actions), of the London Stock 
Exchange (whose permission was required for any quotation of 
new shares involved in die deal) and the British financial press. 

In a letter attached to its bid for Pye, Philips has admitted 
that various friendly interests bought 9.6 million shares in Pye 
on the open market, during a period when Philips itself was 
denying that it was buying shares. Philips (and it is empha¬ 
sised throughout that it was the Dutch company, and not the 
British subsidiary that was involved) did know of these pur¬ 
chases. Some of the institutions involved actually telephoned 
the tidings, and, although “ there was no obligation, moral or 
legal,” on Philips to buy these shares from them, Philips also 
knew it might “ incur some moral obligation to those institu¬ 
tions which would have to be taken into account at a later 
date,” and kept in fairly constant touch. Philips says they 
were all accustomed to take in each other’s washing ; good 
turns were repaid by other good turns like “ transacting busi¬ 
ness with that party which might otherwise have been 
transacted with others.” Very chummy. And saying that “ in 
our experience the manner in which this whole situation arose 
is not unusual outside the United Kingdom, particularly in 
a case such as this where large blocks of shares are involved ” 
doesn’t make this particular bit of laundry look much whiter. 

The whole Pye affair shows just how far some of the best- 
known European companies are going to have to change their 
standards of behaviour if they are to come into line, inside a 
unified European capital market, with business ethics which 
(God knows) do not seem stringent enough to many people 
inside Britain. But Philips’s public confession—long though 
it has been a-coming—must lend heart to those who press for 
some system whereby obscure deals on the London Stock 
Exchange are properly exposed in the imestors’ interest. 

All the Stock Exchange can do now is to investigate what 
its own members are up to. This brief does not extend to 
foreign brokers or to the foreign institutions that were 
fi friendly ” with Philips. Nor does it mean that the Stock 
Exchange can always publish what it finds, for it is as crippled 
by British libel laws as any newspaper. The argument has 
been powerfully, and perhaps decisively, reinforced for the 
Government to give the Stock Exchange a much needed 
back-stop in the form of a regulatory body on the lines 


of the American Securities and Exchange Commission. Had 
Pye been an American company, Philips might now have had 
the SEC throwing the entire book at it. What may be 
“ not unusual ” business practice in Holland would not pass in 
the United States. 

So the Dutch are now a little wiser in the ways of dje , 
Anglo-Saxon world than they were before. But what happens 
next ? There is every reason to suppose that other European* 
companies will try take-o\ers in Britain in the future, certainly 
if they think we are serious candidates for the EEC, perhaps 
even more so if they think we are not. Since the board or & 
great Dutch company has just said that it has been acting 
according to typical European business methods, it should f>e 
fair warning that, if the authorities don’t want a repetition, 
they had better get cracking on a British SEC quick. 


T he Minister of Technology, Mr Wedgwood Benn, piped 
up on Wednesday himself, although to little apparent 
purpose. The elaborate exchange of letters between Philips 
and the ministry hasn’t really made the issue any clearer. TTie t 
letters contain guarantees about employment, British directors 
and all that jazz similar to those exchanged last week when 
Chrysler was allowed to buy control of Rootes Motors. In 
the Rootes-Chrysler deal, the conditions were harmless 
enough ; this time they could impede the full benefits of the 
merger which, as with Rootes, depend on giving Pye the 
entrde to Philips’s world-wide electronics market. But 
Philips has, for example, insisted on escape clauses so that it 
does not have to hand over Dutch know-how via Pye to any 
mergers among telecommunications or electronics companies 
that the Industrial Re-organisation Corporation might want 
Pye to join. Another anti-rationalisation side to the deal 
seems to be Philips’s desire to keep Pye as a separate company 
when common sense suggests incorporation into Philips’s 
existing British interests—Philips is even giving Pye ahare- 
hblders options in shares in the new company to be tytmed 
to take Pye over. 

Since he has made these concessions, it is hard ' Jfe why 
Mr Wedgwood Benn felt he had to-interfere yat f; JPhilips, 
after all, is buying a going concern that ujfto keep 

active but which is not, to be blunt, one tfae^^ f'jc-makers 
in electronics here or anywhere else. ' The ip*?, wly going 
to suffer* except the shareholders (h apparent* 5 - *> soW for 
less than the 12s. Philips is now rffo for them V believed 
that Philips was genuinely oir 1 V ^question 

someone should have aske^ tly didn’t 

or couldn’t—is what is r /? 
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Talking about Money 
but Little Doing 

Interest rates are coming down but nobody should expect too much. Money will still be 
tight. At the end of the latest batch of talks on international monetary reform official spokesmen 
were cheerful, despite rumours that the French had thrown a spanner in the works. 


T he fact that Thursday brought a cut in Bank rate, although 
of no more than the half of one point the markets had. 
already discounted, might suggest that central banking in 
England, anyway, is closely dominated by the power of the 
politicians, Is it ? “ Well, what can they do ? It isn’t 
entirely their province, is it ? ” was the comment of a 
former central banker on the finance ministers’ talks on 
interest rates at the British Chancellor’s house party at 
Chequers last weekend. Perhaps unnecessarily barbed, it was 
a reminder that neither in America nor Germany does the 
government formally dictate to its central bank its domestic 
monetary policy. In Britain, on the other hand, the Treasury 
claims the right of veto If not initiative—although there has 
never been a head-on clash. The plain truth is that central 
bankers, cautiously conservative though they may be, are 
practical men, keen enough to get a better balance between 
monetary and fiscal policies in die running of the world’s 
economies. Chequers or no, the argument in Britain’s case 
was only whether the cut came last week, this week, or next— 
add it didn’t matter all that much which—and whether of a 
half or full point. 

Is it just on the cards that one day there will be an inter* 
national court manipulating interest rates ? Even if, as yet, 
monetary discussions mean disagreement, and solutions are 
hard to come by, the degree of frankness between finance 
ministers and bankers of different nations is at a level 
undreamed of even five years ago. In the last couple of weeks 
alone, there has been an exchange of views on monetary 
affairs never envisaged except by the most optimistic at Bretton 
Woods. A meeting of the common market finance ministers 
at The Hague was followed by the Chequers meeting of the 
fire. At the same time, 60 private bankers and businessmen 
from over a dozen countries gathered in sunless Cannes to 
discuss the potentials and possibilities of improving, capital 
markets. Then came this week’s series of London meetings, 
started by the 40-odd senior officials, off-puttingly labelled as 
the OECD’s Working Party 3, a group that now regularly 
reviews international balance of payments problems. Their 
one-day meeting was followed by three days of study meetings 
on international monetary reform, one day confined to the 
representatives of the Group of Ten industrial countries, the 
other two enlarged to include executive directors of die Inter* 

' Monetary Fund. 

t does it all add up to ? Precious little. Immediately, 
ministers agree, so we are mid, to co-operate in 
Nr rates. They hope to see “ a steady down- 
^tr^bamatic,” was how Mr Ca l lag han put it. 
k -ns irfogta: a half-point shoulder-to-shoulder 
a tiottn ows, even when the time has passed 
and mov to require a high bank rate, the 
C ountri es donal flows of funds to die rates 
the same waybet vis- 4 -vis another means 
’nut diem. All would be 
ice their balance of 
’ ■' nature-ofsdungs. 



for a 
extreme 
in ohe 
that it’s 
well if 
payments 


they can’t-sjsaci— 


In a similar way, private bankers plead for a freer movement 
of capital from country to country—but removal of restric¬ 
tions such as Britain and the United States hav^ imposed to 
reduce their outflow of capital depends on the extent and 
permanence of improvements in their balance of payments.. 
And the safety zone has certainly not been reached in either 
country. Yet, because litde can be done immediately, it 
would be a pity to forget about the dozen recommendations 
that came out of the Cannes conference, which was sponsored 
joindy by the Atlantic Institute and die Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee to the OECD. While the participants 
have no directive power, they could be a pretty effective 
pressure group: the funds of the companies and banks they 
represented would make an impressive pile set even against 
the world’s official reserves. For the most part, they put 
their weight behind die huge report prepared for die EEC 
(see The Econotnist last week, page 244). Emphasis, there¬ 
fore, was again put on the need for governments to adjust 
their borrowing policies to commercial practice. Among 
technical recommendations were the creation of high standards 
of disclosure, simplification of foreign exchange regulations, 
and in insurance, the use of funding techniques. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the conference did not press for any follow-up; there 
is much to be said for setting up a standing committee to 
keep a watching brief on progress, or lack of it, towards some 
of their liberalising aims, even though in some instances they 
are asking for the moon. Why not a wing of the Business 
and Industry Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship 
of someone of the standing of, say, Mr Baumgartner or Lord 
Cromer, who were both at the conference ? 


As long as the payments of the two reserve currency 
countries remain in deficit, the continentals will continue to 
challenge the need for further liquidity. But there have been 
some curious twists in the climate of opinion and of fact in the 
past few weeks. What were no more than suspicions at the 
beginning of the year that Germany is running into a reces¬ 
sion have now turned into pretty dear signs that this is so. 
It will bring a sizeable cut in Germany’s import bill and the 
re-emergence of a German surplus. This will make it that 
much harder for other countries, induding Britain, which sell 
to Germany, to balance their own accounts. But it makes it 
more possible for the Germans to bring down their Bank rate 
one more notch after the half-point drop on January 5th. Yet 
will the Americans be able tq follow suit 2 , Their desire to 
do so was made pretty evident by President Johnson’s surprise 
request on Wednesday to Congress to not only renew but 
double-the controversial interest equalisation tax. Provided 
Congress passes it, the new bill will deter American purchases 
of foreign shares, even if interest rates go down. 

But it may be dodgy going. A first look at last year’s figures 
suggests that the American payments position is every bit as 
bad ns suspected. Mr Robert Room was prompted to tell a 
New York audience last week that “ we must take into account 
the possibility that rapidly mounting deficits in our foreign 
accounts, if ignored, could make 1967 a crucial year for the 
dollar.” He saw no prospect for easing guidelines for invest- 
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Melting? 



answer... 


Gas can solve your melting 
problems. Gas furnaces can 
handle everything—from a few 
pounds of aluminium to tons of 
cast iron. Gas can revitalise your 
production through existing plant 
or new efcu(ptaenWgiY» ypitmbfe 
capacity/hlghe* efficiency, better 

niques amf new f 

stantly being developed tjrop j£s 

industry fqd ; 

•" -J ■! l' i f' • K. W. <Uj> 


The Industrial Gas Engine# can pal the fyd technical know*hon of Britain's prpgresstfe gat 
industry at y<wt disposal immediately his ndtice is free. 

The gas industry's technical advisory'Service is backed by theindustrial development 
centres of Gas Boards and by the Gas Council's Industrial Research Station at 
Solihull. The|r accumulated knowledge of industrial heating problemsis available 
to you thebuiJt the Btdustrial Gai Engineer. > * 

The Industrial Gas Bxtgineer CAnfeti yotihowgo? can tower ynwo^rpS^pauciion 
costs: ho\y its cleanness allows direct firing at higher thermal efficijtito^fhow its 
' flexibility gets idling plantbock into production quickly; ho#|ts#twmance is 
consistent respiting m fewer rejects; how its heat Is released ft 

The point 0f!#e,Ga9 can give you faster production, v 

^.reduce laheufrctets and maintenance and capital costs. ( 

VShe revoljgtloi} ip jpg production ttpd$ods andUhe exciting North Sea ' 

further telBAgr^^ shod^g^sult $8e Industrial Gas Engineer. A|WW; V ' 

^ Call or letter to me Industrial Gas‘Officer of ydur Gas Board is all that Is needed. 

HIGH SPEED GAS 


M 
. • 

C 

■ \ 1 'V 

V-’ "xV'w 
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With this kind of welcome, no wonder 
Arab hospitality is world famous 


Now Kuwait Airways announce a regular flight every Tuesday from LONDON to CAIRO serving GENEVA on the 
way# On this new flight passengers flying Kuwait Airways taste the good life. Fine food, matchless service and a 
completely new standard of hospitality.... world famous Arab hospitality every mile of the way. For full details 
of timing and routes, please consult your travel agent. 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 164 PICCADILLY LONDON Wt 




TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 7661 TELEX NO, 262516 (LONDON) 
CABLES: AIRKUWAIT LONDON W1 


To get things done 
in Midwest, U.S.A.— 


rely on The Northern Trust Bank 



If you have business and banking interests in 
midwest U.S.A., you can depend upon our 
officers to assist you. 

The Northern Trust Bank is located at the 
center of United States business and industry— 
manufacturing and commerce, the steel and 
automobile industries, and agriculture. 

Wc can put you in touch with business and 
financial opportunities throughout the country 
... with the people you need to know in the 
United States. 

With its extensive correspondent network of 
banks throughout the world and its business 
connections with both large and small com¬ 
panies, The Northern Trust can provide you 
with complete financial assistance. 

Your own banker knows The Northern 
Trust. To make use of our skilled officers, ex¬ 
tensive facilities and services, ask your banker 
to contact Mr. Kenneth P. Kinney, Vice Presi¬ 
dent, International Banking Department. 


NORTHERN 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

BANK 

NORTHWEST CtiRhlW Ut &AU.E * MONROE 

CPMf* 40690 • ntMMM 6-8900 • MwnMr f O.I.C. 



*»ble Address: NORTRUST • Telex 02 5204 • Member, Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ment abroad and reminded his audience that Federal Reserve 
policy, “ although comfortably easier,” could not drive interest 
rates “ downward indefinitely.” 14 The gap which remains, in 
1967,” he went on to say, “ between our overseas' earnings 
and our foreign spending—the gap which tight money alone 
could not and did not close in 1966—will come out into the 
open.” 

This prospect for the dollar adds to the urgency for 
increasing international liquidity but makes it that much 
harder for the continentals to come to terms with the Anglo- 
Saxons. However, it now looks as if the French may be 
heading into balance *fcf payments problems, not into a large 
deficit, mind you, but a deficit all the same. And when the 
French get even a smell of a deficit, they begin to squeal. In 
the meantime, they seized their last chance for a while of 
demanding a review of the gold price, before renunciation at 
The Hague meeting, when they lmew they would be pulling a 
lone oar in the Group of Ten if they persisted in it. But one 
can be pretty sure that for this climb-down the French exacted 
something. M. Debr£ let it be known at The Hague that they 
wanted to reopen the whole argument about what form any 
newly created reserves should take and to discuss once again 
the pros and cons of a reserve unit in asset form as opposed 
to the creation of additional drawing rights in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The Fund itself always alleges 
that the two schemes would be broadly similar in effect, but 
it had been widely thought that a consensus had come down 
pretty heavily in favour of the creation of reserve units. Now 
it seems to be free for all again. One still has to guess (which 
is not unusual) what exactly is in the French government’s 
mind. If, for a start, it is proposing that there should be a 
straightforward increase in the quotas in the Fund of the 
common market countries so,as to give the market equal vpting 
rights with the United States, nobody would be more pleased 
than the Fund itself,, and , the United States would also 
thoroughly welcome the idea. But whatever version of 
quota increases or enlarged drawings in the Fund France, is 
envisaging, it seems to have come back full-circle to the sort 
of plan the Americans first proposed (and have since 
abandoned) and the French then opposed. Will it always 
be a shifting of positions like this ? 

In fact this week’s sheetings’on international liquidity .were 
not concerned with the most desirable form, for deliberate 
reserve creation. This i$ what public interest always fpeuses 
on (it is atdeast something vaguely comprehensible), but' the 
Fund ItSdf maintainsthat it is not by any means the most 
important question at issue—a view which the French have 
always enjoyed stressing. Rather, the meetings ^have been 
discussing' under what circumstances, given k contingency 


plan all neatly sitting on the shelf, the decision could be taken 
to activate the plan. When, in fact, would it be agreed that 
there was a need for new reserves ? The French are said to 
consider a unanimous decision necessary, other countries to 
disagree upon the size of the majority that will be necessary to 
make such a decision. Should decisions be taken by the Fund 
or by a separate international organ ? Even if a decision can 
be arrived on about activation of the plan, at what intervals 
should decisions be taken about the rate of growth of reserves 
—five years or every year ? And a new factor has also been 
discussed, in which the French are particularly interested: 
what happens if a country wants to opt out of the plan ? 

On Thursday afternoon, Dr Emminger, director of the 
German Bundesbank and co-chairman of the meetings with 
the Fund’s managing director, M. Schweitzer, told the press 
that they thought some encouraging progress had been made 
in the still no more than exploratory talks. Yet at the same 
time, a well-informed leak had it that M. P6rouse, head of the 
treasury department of the ministry of finance and chief of 
the French delegation, had announced that France wanted to 
put a ceiling on the amount of the dollar reserve holdings— 
to keep them no higher than at present. Even better, there 
should be a progressive liquidation of funds held in reserve 
currencies by countries other than the United States and 
Britain—which virtually means a return to gold. If true, it 
certainly wouldn’t help the atmosphere. In all the discussioos, 
the American delegation kept very silent. 

To outsiders, progress towards international monetary 
reform is pathetically slow. To insiders—not the politicians 
but the officials who do the work—it is a matter of keeping 
cheerful and chins up. Dr Emminger told a luncheon audi¬ 
ence in London this week that progress will not be. test. 
But he did not hold out any hope of quick reform either, 
reminding his audience in a comfortless way that reforms in 
domestic monetary policies hid taken several decades, i The 
ideal solution might be, he thought, to shift panqr;all of the 
reserve Currency balances into a newly created international 
central bank to which the United Stater and Britain would 
become debtors. But this idea hft'put out of practical rcafch 
in a world not yet ripe for anything so radically simple. .like 
all bankers he looks back with some satisfaction, as wellhe 
might, at the part played in the past few yea& bythe swap 
arrangements and the Basie banks. Unfortunately: for zeilous 
reformers, as long as such international co-operation works 
as well as it has done, so much the less, unfortunately, is the 
pressure td ftfdduce a more'rational scheme. But then, to 
outsiders in the liquidity debate, the obstacles seem self- 
erected: A seventeenth-century writer could record -that 
44 money speaks sense in a language all nations understand.” 
Alas* ir seems no longer true, ■ 
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They're in Trouble 

The French government, in the person 
of M- Chevrier who carries ministerial 
responsibility for gas and electricity, is 
attempting to hold down the lid on 
a potentially explosive situation between 
the electricity industry and French 
atomic scientists, at least until after 
the March elections 

M chevrier is at the moment sitting on a report 
• commissioned last November after the third of the 
electricity industry’s first three home-designed nuclear power 
stations had to be taken out of operation, this time because 
of sloppy engineering in the heat exchangers. The first two 
had faults in their pressure vessels. The report is said to be 
uncomplimentary both to the nuclear power programme and 
to the management of Electricity de France, the nationalised 
electricity supply industry responsible for the design and the 
erection of the stations. But no politician in his senses is 
going to touch such a sacred cow as EDF now, with parlia¬ 
mentary elections approximately six weeks away, and whatever 
plans M. Chevrier may have for reorganising its administrative 
structure he is keeping to himself. But he has not been able 
to extract a similar silence from the scientists of the Com¬ 
missariat & l’Energie Atomique, and their side of the long¬ 
standing feud between them and EDF was well and lengthily 
aired in the French press this week, notably in an article in 
Le Monde that stung like salt on raw flesh. 

For all its size (it employs 30,000) and its wealth—this 
year’s budget will top 5,200 million francs, or approaching 
£400 million—the French atomic commissariat has had far 
less freedom to develop the civil side of nuclear power than 
its British counterpart, the Atomic Energy Authority. The 
British AEA builds really large experimental power stations 
to test out its designs ; the latest to be authorised has an 
electrical capacity of 250 megawatts, larger than many normal 
power stations. The French commission, as the chart shows, 
has not been allowed to experiment on anything like this scale. 
Very early on in the game. Electricity de France made it clear 
that the atomic scientists’ role in civil nuclear power was 
going to be restricted to developing nuclear fuel and providing 
basic data about reactor physics; any experimental power 
stations were going to be designed by, and built by, and 
owned by EDF. 

Engineers of EDF describe the first four commercial 
stations built under their auspices as all frankly experimental, 
three of them exploring the possibilities of natural uranium 
and the fourth, jointly owned with Belgium, testing out one 
of the two alternative American systems. They go further, 
and say that while France still has huge undeveloped reserves 
of water power, their interest in atomic electricity is academic. 
In the power station, confusingly known as EDF 4 , although 
it is actually the fifth to be bout, engineers believe that they 
have for the first time brought costs down to levels competitive 
with coal-fired electricity. But this falls a long way short 
of being competitive with hydro-electric power, and if one is 
to believe EDFV claims for the size of the reserves of water 
still untapped, then it follows that atomic energy as a source 
of base load power remains for the time being totally un¬ 
economic. ' 

It is not this economic assessment by EDF that is being 
called into question so much as its Competence to design and 
erect those nuclear stations that it does decide to build. And 
the background to this complaint is a curious (me. EDF was 
created in 1948 , when communist influence was strong, and 


HOW THEY COMPARE 

Atomic stations, built or approved 

Commercial 


as a result the trade unions were given a very considerable 
say in EDF’s management. Its critics blame most of the 
atomic mishaps that have plagued all three stations built on 
the EDF site at Chinon on this powerful union right to inter¬ 
fere. Faced with difficult construction, where strict control 
was an indispensable prerequisite of getting the thing to work 
at all, directors were too afraid of the unions to reject work 
that ought never to have been passed. As a result, the pres¬ 
sure vessels of the first two reactors had to be extensively and 
expensively rebuilt. On the third reactor, started up last 
autumn, oil leaked into the turbine, some of the safety equip¬ 
ment was wrongly designed and, most serious of all, the 
heat exchangers developed holes. A new, elegant and very 
thin-walled design had been used for these and the workman¬ 
ship was sub-standard. The reactor was shut down in 
November, and will probably remain shut for at least six 
months ; it could be a year after that before it can be brought 
up to full power. 

This is a miserable record, and the atomic scientists are 
fuming over it not only because it gives nuclear power a 
bad name, but it throws their own programme out of kilter. 
The Commissariat & l’Energie Atomique’s first big experi¬ 
mental installation in years, a fast breeder reactor on Doun- 
reay lines, was relying for its plutonium fuel on this particular 
EDF station: with the reactor possibly eighteen months 
behind schedule, their programme slips too. The commis¬ 
sariat is flatly refusing to cover up any longer for EDF, 
and relations are even worse than they once„were between 
the Central Electricity Generating Board and the Atomic 
Energy Authority is Britain, which is saying a great deal. 
Scientists argue that these sloppy mistakes need never have 
been made had EDF been prepared to make more use of 
French industry, which works closely and successfully with 
the atomic commissariat and, cbuld have shouldered quite 
adequately much of the design and construction work. True 
or not,/jw5essure from the scientists h* s made EDF agree to 
put one of its newly-authorised nuclear stations planned for 
the Rhine up to tender, instead of attempting the job itself. 
The criticisms have also struck deeply enough to produce a 
reasonable chance that, once theelectiens are out of the way, 
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M. Chevrier will publish his report and put the, administrative 
reorganisation of EOF in hand—curbing trade union powers 
to interfere. 

Should these changes take place, and should they, as a 
result, improve EDF r s nuclear efficiency, then the French 
atomic programme needs looking at very seriously by the rest 
of western Europe, Britain included. It is an odd one dictated 
by the fact that, even after spending a staggering £400 million 
building a uranium enriching plant at Pierrelatte, France will 
have no margin of enriched uranium o\cr and above the most 
urgent military needs that could be diverted to civil use. So, 
unless EDF is prepared to buy all its enriched uranium from 
the United States, or western Europe decides on a joint enrich¬ 
ment project, that type of nuclear power seems out for a long 
time. French industry, which has made a killing budding 
Pierrelatte and would like to keep that particular cornucopia 
flowing, is rooting for a plan to build a special civil fuel exten¬ 
sion to it, but the atomic commissariat is dourly refusing the 
bait. Until it recovers from the shock of Pierrelatte’s bill, 
or until enough plutonium is accumulated to provide an 
alternative kind of enriched atomic fuel, the French atomic 
programme is tied to natural uranium. 

This has produced some impressive advances in natural 
uranium technology, of a kind that Britain, with more enrich¬ 
ment capacity to spare than France, decided several years ago 
was not worth exploring. Some British industrial groups, 
notably The Nuclear Power Group up in Cheshire, fought this 
decision to their own commercial detriment, as it turned out. 
But could they have been right ? Consider one fact, which 
is that one of EDF's newest power stations built ai Si Laurent 


des Eaux (where labour may be more amenable site 
discipline than it was at Chinon) works on natural 
uranium, is costed on the same ground rules <as jgttdfdr 
stations arc in Britain, and yet comes up with* very 
much better costs than any natural uranium power 
station built in Britain. It is fully competitive—or so EPF 
claims with hand on heart—with ordinary, non-hydro-deeme 
plants in France. And what makes one believe this is the 
French claim that their civil engineering, in particular the 
pouring of rivers of concrere and the steel erecting that make 
up so much of the capital cost of a nuclear station, is a third 
cheaper than British. This might be dismissed as boasting, 
were it not for the fact that, when British companies tender 
for atomic contracts in Europe, ‘they find that their bids for 
the civil engineering side of the work work out fatrjy 
consistently at one-third higher than their competitors. ; 

What the French have proved is that, if you are really up 
against it, engineers can find ways of using nuclear materials 
of much lower quality than the text books prescribe. French 
bombs incorporate plutonium that any British or American 
designer with pride in his job would discard as too kiw- 
gradc to explode. The French bombs explode just the same, 
perhaps inefficiently, perhaps uneconomically in terms of the 
volume of material they need, but the end result is just as 
nasty. The old chafing to be as good as the nuclear Joneses, 
and have enriched stations because the rest of the world has 
them, is as hard at work inside EDF as it is anywhere else? 
but it should not blind the rest of Europe to the fact that die 
newer French nuclear stations, the St Laurent series, look like 
working too. 
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Motor insurance: 34 varieties 


In a Parliamentary answer last week, a list 
was given of 34 motor insurance companies 
with paid-up capitals of under £100,000 
(ihe lower limit under the new Companies 
Act). The reply could usefully have said 
that these companies were of all sorts, and 
that the only way to find out whether they 
were sound was to ask a reputable broker. 
For 20 of the 34 were either mutual com¬ 
panies, with no legal minimum, or sub¬ 
sidiaries of much larger groups ; and one 
at least (Army, Navy & General) docs nor 
in fact write motor business. Even a list of 
the remaining 14 small independents would 
have been unfair. 

A good deal has been written about con¬ 
trol of the insurance broking profession, 
cither voluntarily, or on a longer term basis 
through legislation—the way the estate 
agents have tried to dean themselves up. 
But the new Companies Bill will, if 
administered sensibly, cut out the dis¬ 
reputable brokers. For these depend on the 
existence of cut price firms, prepared to 


give larger than usual commissions, and not 
ask questions about the qualifications of 
brokers. Once the firms arc removed, the 
problem of brokers is reduced to a size 
manageable within the industry, by the 
British Insurance Association and the two 
associations of insurance brokers. 

It is the policing of companies that is 
crucial ; and in a lettci to The Times Mr 
T. H. Smeddlcs, chief general manager of 
the Royal, largest of non-life insurance 
companies, raises some disturbing points 
about the Board of Trade’s ability to con¬ 
trol the industry. For he claims that under 
Section 14 of the 1948 Act the Board of 
Trade can already : 

“ make any enquiries it likes, and make 
n*elf thoroughly nasty in the process, to 
ascertain whether a company is solvent 
or insolvent. The Board of Trade, in its 
wisdom, interprets the clause to mean that 
it can do nothing effective unless there are 
leasonahlc giounds for suspecting that a 
company is insolvent.” 


The insurance industry', with dis¬ 
tinguished legal backing, believes that the 
Board of Trade ha*, in effect, shrunk from 
the full performance of its duties under the 
1948 Act. Although the general opinion of 
the industry may be less vehement than Mr 
Smcddles's, there is no doubt that the 
Board of Trade had been warned of most of 
rha dubious companies. 

So it seems doubtful if the Board of 
Tiadc can be expected to use the new 
powers it is being given fully and effec¬ 
tively, even though its insurance section 
may recruit a few more people. This letter 
reinforces the case of those who believe 
that the best ways of regulating the industry 
is by a combination of the B1A, and a quas£ 
governmental watchdog body—a Securities 
& Exchange Commission type of Operation 
so clearly necessary in both the financial 
and insurance worlds. Able to employ 
specialists rather than general civil servants 
such a body could have large reserve powers, 
but be expected to act in the first insfiince* 
with and through the BIA, as it would co¬ 
operate with the Stock Exchange in cases 
involving publicly quoted companies, It is 
remarkable how regularly ail misgivings 
about the inadequacy of British financial 
supervision .lead to this same solution; 
from the curbing of dodgy insurance com¬ 
panies to the disciplining of take-over bids, 
(see page 339). 
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Bowen-Davies 

Wind-up 

“ Fluidity is what brought us down,” said 
Mr Bowen-Davies this week, explaining the 
collapse of his £14 million banking, finance, 
construction, property and retailing group. 
It sounded like the famous line from W. C. 
Fields (“ Closed on account of molasses ”), 
but Mr Bowen-Davies simply meant that 
the group’s banking firm, Davies Invest¬ 
ments, had run into a liquidity crisis 
as a result of the national credit squeeze. 
It had been borrowing some £8 million 
short from about 7,000 small depositors 
attracted by high interest payments, and 
it had invested about £5 million of that— 
long—in its various associates. As soon as 
the Guardian disclosed that the auditors of 
the Davies group thought £2.9 million of 
the finance company's loans to associated 
companies should be classed as “doubtful 
debts,” the investment company had to close 
its doors in the face of a rush of withdrawals. 
It hoped to go into voluntary liquidation 
provided the subsidiary companies could be 
sold as going concerns: which depended, 
in turn, on whether the banks would have 
gone on accommodating those subsidiaries. 
But in fact Davies Investments, the banking 
firm, is now going to be wound up com¬ 
pulsorily. 

Mr Jay has promised a full inquiry. 
Beyond this^ there will certainly need to 
be stone tightening of the regulations 
governing institutions on the fringe of the 



Disappointed depositor 

financial world. As it is, many smaller 
finance companies have every reason to 
fear that the Bowen-Davies collapse may 
scare their depositors. It will not just be 
enough to bring these companies more fully 
under the scrutiny of the Board of Trade, 
as proposed in the new companies legisla¬ 
tion. The real point is to give the Board 
of Trade’s officials not merely the power 
to scrutinise financial companies, but to 
encourage them into actively using that 
power before things go badly wrong. Both 
here and in South Africa (to name just one 
other country) officials have long had that 
power cf scrutiny over insurance companies. 
But in Britain they do not use it enough, 


and in South Africa they did not do so until 
fairly recently. British data on business 
failures is so inadequate and out of date that 
it is impossible to know how isolated an 
instance the Bowen-Davies failure will 
prove. If, as One suspects, a lot of small 
companies ar t being squeezed hard, will a 
V per cent cut in Bank rate really help them? 

Bank rate 

Whose decision? 


Just for once, the Bank of England did 
exactly what everyone expected tins Thurs¬ 
day. The market really gave it little choice 
and the way was paved by Wednesday’s 
doubling of the American interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax, apparently the first fruit of last 
weekend’s finance ministers’ conference on 
interest rate “ disarmament ” at Chequers. 
The doubling of the interest tax clears the 
way for a further lowering of American 
domestic interest rates without the risk of 
a damaging capital drain. 

Pressure of expectation of a half-pqint 
cut in Bank rate had built up so 
heavily in London by this week that on 
Tuesday 11 of London's 12 discount houses 
were forced to borrow at the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, with additional official help required 
through purchases of bills by the Bank both 
from discount houses aud from clearing 
banks. On Wednesday, although the pres¬ 
sure eased somewhat, a number of discount 
houses were again forced to borrow over¬ 
night at Threadneedle Street. It was quite 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


BANK RATE 

Down 4 par cent, after 6 months 
at 7 per cent. 

ENGINEERING 
Export deliveries 6 per cent 
higher in November: net new orders 
from abroad at a fairly high level, 
but order books shortened slightly. 
Home deliveries unchanged; net new 
orders fell. 


Car Supplies 


CAR PRODUCTION 


^ Engineering orders on hand 

n 200 end of period -j 170 
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REGISTRATIONS 


1966 I 1994 

All figures seasonally adjusted 


CARS 

Production rose from strike-hit 
low of November, but 1966 total 
7 per cent down on 1965, all of the 
faM coming in the second half. 

BANK ADVANCES 
Stuck at the bottom ? 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
Area approved much smaller in 
fourth quarter after large third 
quarter figure. 



Industrial 

production * November 11 

employment * November 14 

productivity 4 November 11 

Export trade * f December 11 

Eng'g. orders on bond * $ November II 

Retell trade * November 11 

Unemployment 4 Januery 11 

Wage rate* (weekly) December 12 

Retell price* .« % . December 12 

Expo rt price*___ N ovember ] 1‘ 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indicator* of export and ratait 
trad'a raftact movement* in vohtma larma, /a. to vatu* 
ait constant price. Unemployment refer* to numbers 


Month 

Index 

1958'* 100 

Percentage change from i 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ego 

Twelve 
month* ago 

November 

129 

-1 

-4 

-24 

November 

103-9 

-0 6 

-1 -6 

-1 9 

November 

125 

-i 

-24 

“1 

December 

, i3b 


-2 

-3 

November 

155 

-1 

-3 

-6 

November 

124 

+1 

nil 

-1 

Januery 

113-0 

+1-T 

+20 4 

+59 3 

December 

136-9 • 

nil 

nil 

+ 3-3 

. December 

127 b 

+0-2 

+1 0 

+3 7 

November 

114 

nil 

trtf 

+3* 


wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers and in 
January was running at an annual rata of 1.9% 
| Provisional. $ End of period. 
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dear that the Bank could no longer stall on 
the discount rate, and the only question that 
remained was whether it would be cut by a 
half point or a full point. Immediately 
after the cut, sterling rose by A cent to 
?2.79-A. 

The case for Thursday’s half point reduc¬ 
tion was underscored by the key margin on 
covered exchanges of three-months Euro¬ 
dollar deposits and United Kingdom local 
authority loans, which had swung into 
London’s favour after being fairly con¬ 
sistently in New York’s for about two years 
(and which stayed in London’s favour 
after the Bank rate cut). And beyond that, 
there were the monthly figures for the 
London clearing banks which show that the 
steady fall in advances to the private sector 
still has not been reversed. On a season¬ 
ally adjusted basis, these advances are a 
bare 100.3 P cr cent of those outstanding in 
March, 1965, leaving the banks almost £500 
million to lend over the next two months, 
which leaves a vast amount of extra slack 
even after allowing for seasonal borrowing 
of some £200 million normally expected 
during this period to help meet tax pay¬ 
ments. No wonder Mr Callaghan, in a 
speech in Cardiff on Monday, was reaffirm¬ 
ing that the banks had eased their lending 
rules in development areas. 

What no one can ever know is 10 what 
extent the half point reduction was pressed 
by the Bank in the face of possible urging 
from Whitehall for a full point cut. Indeed, 
the relationship here between Threadnecdle 
Street and Whitehall has never been fully 
explained. Changes in Bank rate are for¬ 
mally announced as having been made by 
the Bank “with the approval of the Chan¬ 
cellor.” That makes it clear that Whitehall 
has a veto. But it is less clear whether 
Whitehall has any power to initiate a change. 
It seems as though there is just marginally 
more scope for the Bank to make changes 
subject to the Treasury’s veto than the other 
way about. Still, between them, they have 
scope for another half-point cut later on. 


Pesticides 


Under guard 


“ From boon to mankind to poison threat 
in one easy stage ” might be a useful, if 
cumbersome, title for a book on pesticides. 
After all the row about dangerous residues 
in food, they are now to be controlled like 
any other toxic substances. The advisory 
committee on pesticides has just reported,* 
after years or deliberation, and recom¬ 
mended the introduction of a mandatory 
scheme for the licensing and labelling of all 
pesticides and veterinary products—a rather 
dry echo of the noisy debate stirred up three 
years ago by Miss Rachel Carson’s book 
“ Silent Spring.” Where before there were 
no restrictions on the companies selling nor 
on the farmers using these products, there 
will, if the government takes the com- 
mittee’s advice, be an elaborate scheme 

* Review of the Present Safety Arrangements 
for the Use of Toxic Chemicals in Agriculture 
and Food Storage. HMSO. 6s. 


designed to prevent dangerous materials 
reaching the market or the accepted 
pesticides being abused. 

There may have been no restrictions 
before, but there was a voluntary scheme 
which put the whole responsibility for 
deciding which products can be issued on 
the companies’ shoulders ; and in these soft, 
image-conscious days (in Britain anyway) 
not many of the big ones would care to 
abuse this position. The farmers were less 
exposed and often used the pesticides 
wrongly on purpose (for instance leaving 
ticated seed on the ground to poison 
pigeons), having a less tender regard for 
wildlife and the balance of nature. Miss 
Carson’s book rather shrilly pointed out the 
dangers of such abuse in America ; evidence' 
accumulated in Britain (poisoned streams, 
infertile eggs, moribund pigeons) pointed to 
something similar. Over everything hung 
the big question mark: what might the 
long-term effects be, over generations, of 
steeping ourselves in these complex chemi¬ 
cals ? The evidence on that count is far 
from horrific (probably nothing) but the 
committee has decided that the whole 
knotty problem ought to be under some sort 
of control. They are probably right, except 
for one point: voluntary restrictions are a 
moral obligation and difficult to evade, but 
once controls are introduced in black and 
white you know what the opposition is and 
can devise ways to get round it. 


Steel 

Past the door 


The Iron and Steel Bill has now all but 
passed through the House of Commons— 
and passed somewhat scathed. The long 
nights in Committee have left their mark 
with a number of concessions to both sides 
of the house. Fortunately—since, little as 
we like nationalisation, it is essential that 
the best be made of it—the changes are only 
marginal, and on the whole for the better. 

The Left wing of the government has, 
without much difficulty, one imagines, 
wrung out the right of unions to hold 
opinions on productivity and efficiency—a 
break away from the more usual dirty- 
cutlery-in-rhe-canteen limitations. And 
the Conservatives have extracted the 
promise of more information—in particular 
on prices. The Left wingers did not, in 
spite of a long and cross debate, get the 
government to promise to hold salaries 
down to civil service levels: the job of the 
new corporation’s chairman-elect, Lord 
Melchett, would have been intolerable if 
they had. It will be hard enough to keep 
the (perhaps few) steelmen he wants ; what 
if he wants, say, marketing men from other* 
industries ? A ceiling of £7,500 would 
hardly tempt anyone worth having. 

It would have been as crippling to the 
Corporation if the Conservatives had 
managed to persuade the government to 
limit its commercial freedom of action. 
(That old ‘'backdoor nationalisation” re¬ 
frain again.) As it is, it will have to pub¬ 
lish the financial results of its diversified 


activities, but it still has the right to 
engage in them. It will be inheriting 
enough, from plastic pipes in Stewarts and 
Lloyds and constructional engineering with 
Dorman Long to sports dubs* and the 
requirement to publish everything with a 
turnover of more than £250,000 may be 
irksome. A higher limit might have been 
more appropriate—it will be hard for the 
Corporation to sneeze for less than £} mil¬ 
lion a year—but the principle cannot be 
argued with. For the complete freedom for 
inefficient action possible under the blanket 
of the low financial objectives most 
nationalised industries are set is virtually 
unlimited. It will be no bad thing for the 
steel corporation to have to account for its 
flights of commercial fancy—and a useful 1 
precedent when looking at those other 
nationalised industries, which, dismal as the 
sted industry is, make it look a model of 
MIT-trained efficiency. 


Auto castings 


Caught short 


A four week strike by only 50 maintenance 
men in a Smethwick aluminium casting 
foundry has put 20,000 men out of work at 
BMC and is bringing that company to its 
knees yet again. (The same thing happened 
a year ago.) How is it that a strike in a 
single foundry can bring a large section of 
the motor industry to a grinding halt when 
there are so many other foundries to turn 
to? Particularly when the motor manufac¬ 
turers’ past practice has been to keep more 
than one supplier of any component as a 
precaution against just this situation. 

As engines become lighter aqd cheaper, 
castings become more complicated, particu¬ 
larly those made from light metals such 
as aluminium. Complex castings need a 
heavy investment in machinery if the quan¬ 
tities needed by the increasingly large 
motor manufacturing groups are to be pro¬ 
vided at lower prices than the simpler, 
cheap iron cast components. Small foundries 
simply cannot afford this expensive casting 
machinery or guarantee the kind of quanti¬ 
ties demanded by the motor industry at 
boom periods. As a result, the motor manu¬ 
facturers are turning slowly but surely to 
long term agreements with a few large 
foundries. But this tendency alone need 
not stop them from splitting their require¬ 
ments between two large groups instead of 
leaving themselves open to strike action in 
a single supplier’s plant. The reason why 
they put themselves in such a vulnerable 
position is that the technical characteristics 
of aluminium castings tie the motor manu¬ 
facturer to the single foundry even tighter. 
For the transfer lines used by the motor 
manufacturers to machine aluminium cast¬ 
ings demand a high degree of casting 
accuracy. It is difficult to match this degree 
of accuracy with castings brought,in from 
more than one foundry. Hence the present 
stranglehold by only 50 maintenance ipen. 

But there is smother interesting feature 
of the current castings scene which could be 
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influenced by the present strike. The trend 
towards closer ties with big foundry groups 
able to supply the full range of castings 
has meant that iron foundries (as opposed to 
aluminium foundries) have been closing at 
the high rate of almost one a week for the 
last two years. Their numbers have declined 
from 1,243 at die end of 1964 to 1,116 at 
the end of 1966. But because of the general 
economic squeeze, the rate of closure has 
been boosted to something like 2 a week 
during the past three months. On the other 
hand ? light metal foundries are still grow¬ 
ing in number as aluminium and other 
alloys become more competitive with iron. 
If they can come down to the cost of iron 
castings they have a distinct weight advant¬ 
age. There is na record of a major decline 
in aluminium foundries as yet and the 
amount of aluminium cast has risen from 
93,000 tons in 1961 to around 120,000 tons 
a year for the last four years. But motor 
manufacturers are fickle. If they find them¬ 
selves ham-strung by aluminium, they are 
likely to turn back to iron if it means being 
more certain of supplies. This is just what 
happened in America. What is more, the 
Americans have found that they can make 
iron engines as light as those made from 
aluminium. 


Shipbuilding 


Rock bottom ? 


British shipyards fell from second to fourth 
place in the world ship lauuching league last 
year according to figures just published by 
Lloyd’s Register of.Shipping. On top of 
that orders for new ships slumped 10 only 
482,000 gross tons during the year ; the 
lowest figure since 1959. The launching 
figures now put Britain, with 1.08 million 
gross tons, behind Sweden and Germany 
with 1.18 million and 1.20 million tons 
respectively. 

But it is the order situation that gives 
rise to biggest fears about the immediate 
future of the shipbuilding industry in 
Britain. This year's figure is 1 } million tons 
less than amount of new ships ordered in 
1965. According to the Shipbuilding Con¬ 
ference, most shipyards are well occupied 




throughout the current year, “ but the 
need for new orders will become urgent 
during the next few months.” The Con¬ 
ference also stresses the disappointing level 
of new orders from British owners and 
blames these largely on the lack of suitable 
credit. 

With this in mind, it is not surprising 
that the shipbuilding lobby made its 
presence felt in parliament this week. Apart 
from raising the question of improved 
credit terms for British shipowners, it also 
charged the Government with delays in im¬ 
plementing the Geddes proposals. Despite 
hot denials from the Ministry of Techno¬ 
logy, there can be little doubt that the shift 
of responsibility for shipbuilding from the 
Board of Trade to the Ministry of Techno¬ 
logy at this critical period has caused a 
significant delay. It’s high time that Mr 
Wedgwood Bcnn got moving. 


Industry's forecasts 


Could be worse 


Ask a British businessman today what he 
thinks of prospects in his own industry and 
one wonders why he hasn’t committed 
suicide. Ask him to put down some fore¬ 
casts of what he thinks his own firm can do 
and he becomes more cheerful. Which is 
no bad thing. Although the results of an 
industrial survey taken last month by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research don’t make a particularly rdsy pic¬ 
ture, at least there arc still mainly pluses in 
the expectations. 

It was the ninth of rhese small inquiries 
covering firms in the engineering, motors 
and chemicals industries. The 134 firms 
interviewed in the latest survey employ 
about a quarter of all the workers in their 
industries ; as would be expected, they tend 
to be the larger ones. Whereas in 1962 to 
1965, these firms’ growth rates seemed 
pretty typical of the industry as a whole, 
last year they did better than average. And 
some of their forecasts for this year suggest 
that they may repeat the performance. 
Large firms can weather recessions better 
than small ones. 

The nine large firms interviewed in the 
chemical industry, for instance, reckon that 
they are going to increase their output by 
6 per cent this year, following an 8 per cent 
gain last year; the industry as a whole talks 
more in terms of 4 per cent for both years. 
And the motor firms talked about their 
output going up 5 per cent this year and 
reckoned it dropped only 5 per cent last 
year against the 7 per cent fall for the indus¬ 
try as a whole. At the turn of the year The 
Economist’s sounding suggested that motor 
firms will be happy if car production doesn’t 
actually fall even further this year. 

For the rest of engineering, the institute’s 
survey suggests a ciodest growth of 2 per 
cent this year.. But firms producing heavy 
plant and machinery, are more hopeful than 
this, while output m lkht engineering and 
consumer durables, which fell last year by 
6 per cent, is expected to decline further 


although by no more than 2 per cent. In 
none of these industries will capacity be the 
factor limiting output in 1967. Two years 
ago, two out of five of the chemicals firms 
'interviewed said that shortage of capacity 
was holding back growth, with an equal 
number giving low demand as the main 
limitation. Today nearly nine out of ten cite 
demand as the main limiting factor with 
labour shortages as the only other. Vehicle 
firms are 100 per cent for more demand— 
no labour shortage, no capacity restrictions 
and even no labour disputes—and in 
general engineering, lack of demand is also 
mentioned by two-thirds of the firms as the 
chief trouble. But in over a fifth of these 
engineering firms labour — presumably 
skilled—is still the scarcest commodity. 

Chocolates 


Peart's bloomer? 


Mr Peart, Minister erf Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, announced on Monday that be 
has given the go ahead to the chocolate and 
sugar confectionary manufacturers to raise 
their prices by 3 per cent from next month. 
The increase was permitted on the grounds 
of taxation increases (the purchase tax sur¬ 
charge and SET) and the increased cost of 
raw materials, particularly cocoa. On the 
face of it this seems a rather curious 
decision. 

To take the first point. Last September, 
when SET came into force, Rowntrees for 
one reduced the weights (ie, increased the 
prices) of some of their products. The raw 
materials argument is far more intricate. 
Presumably Mr Peart based his decision on 
the recent increase in cocoa prices. Yet of 
the 101,000 tons of cocoa beans imported 
into Britain during the first eleven months 
of last year, 90,600 tons were already im¬ 
ported by the end of August at an average 
price of £146 a ton—£5 a ton cheaper than 
the average import price in 1965. 

The import price has now risen to £190 
a ton. And it could well be that the choco¬ 
late manufacturers have raised the book 
value of their stocks (equivalent to four or 
five months’ production) accordingly—and 
hence their costs. Fair enough. But this 
was certainly not what they did in 1965 
when the price of cocoa dropped by over 
£60 a ton. In 1965 not only did the manu¬ 
facturers wait to replenish their stocks with 
cheaper supplies but it also took them 
nearly seven months more before they 
reduced their prices in January, 1966. 
Clearly the manufacturers aro*trying to have 
it both wayfc—so far successfully. They are 
also saving with sugar, the other main raw 
material in chocolate manufacture. Its 
price was about £6 a ton less last year than 
the year before. It would be interesting to 
know (perhaps the minister would be a 
little more explicit) why the chocolate 
manufacturers ip particular should have had 
a better excuse pari anyone else to increase 
their prices; and, if so, why they should 
enjoy thi farther protection of Resale Price 
Maintenance. 
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This Advertisement does noi constitute ,m imitation to the public to subscribe to or purchase any Bonds. 

EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 

U.S. $25,000,000 6J% 15-YEAR BONDS OF 1967, 

DUE FEBRUARY 1, 1982 

ISSUE PRICE 98 PER CENT. 

THE BONDS HAVE BEEN SUBSCRIBED AND OFFERED FOR SALE BY: 

BANCA COMMERCIALE 1TALIANA KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

The sale of the BoikK h..s Kui uoJcnvri tiers by. atriongsi others, the following: 

Will IK. WILT) A CO. 

* Incorporated 

CREDIT LYONNAIS S.A. BANCA NA/JQYALE DLL LAYOKO 

BANQl E NATION 41 I DL PARIS SOC 11 IK GEM KALE PE BANQUE 

LA/ARD FRERKS & CIE. BANQl I DL BKLXLLLLS S.A. 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

DEUTSCHE BANK AMSTLRDAM-ROI TLRDAM BANK N.V. PRISONER BANK 

Ak (iengosiT Jsciia ll A k I lengesellschaft 

BANQl E DE PARIS ET DES PWS-BAS 


Algernon* Bank Nederland N.V. 

Banca d’America c dTtalia 
Banca di Credito di Milano 
Banca Nazionale dcIPAgricoltura 
Banca Popolarc di Novara 
Banco Ambrosiano 
Banco di Napoli 
Banco di Roma 
Banco di Santo Spirito 
Banco di Sicilia 

Bank of London and South America Limited 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 
Berliner Bank A.G. 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 
Brlnckman, Wirtz A Co. 

Burnham and Company 

Cassa di Risparmio delle Provincie Lombarde 

Commerzbank A.G. 

Credit Commercial de France, Milan 
Credito di Venezia e del Rio de la Plata 
Credito Ifaliano 

Den Danske Landmandsbank A.S. 


1 he Delfec Bank ing Corporation Ltd, 

Euramrrica-Ffnanziaria Intcmazlonale 
S.p.A. 

Ilambros Bank Limited 
Hollandsche Bank-lime N.V. 

Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 
k redid bank S.A. Litvemhourgeoise 
Carl M. Locb, Rhoades A Co. 

Mees A Hope 

Samuel Montagu A Co. Ltd. 

Monte dei Pasdif di Siena 

de Neuflize, Scfalumberger, Mallet A Cle. 

Sal. Oppenheim Jr. A Cle. 

Pierson, Heldring A Pierson 
Privflthonken i Kjobenhavn A.S. 

Rbeinisdie Girozenfralc und Prosinzialbank 
dt* Rothschild Freres 
N. M. Rothschild A Sons 
Socide Ccnerale S.A. 

Stockhoims Enskilda Bank 
Straws, I urnbull A Co. 

S. G. Warburg A Co. Limited 


Permission to deal in and quotation for the Bonds has been granted by the Commission of the 
Luxembourg Stock Exchange, Arrangements are also being made to list the Bonds on the Milan 
and New York Stock Exchangee. 
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Sailing into Mothballs 


Atoms unseaworthy 


So the British were right after all. The 
American Maritime Administration has 
announced that the Savannah —the world's 
first and so far only nuclear powered atom 
ship—is being taken out of service, little 
more than four years after it was launched 
and two years after it began commercial 
operation. There is nothing wrong with 
Savannah except cost: $40 million to build 
and a huge operating subsidy which expires 
in August this year and will not, apparently, 
be renewed. And this is what the British 


yet another review to see it the sceptics 
were still right. 

Nuclear power has attractions at sea 
because it eliminates the need for fuel tanks 
(and presents some neat stability problems 
as a result) and reduces refuelling to once 
every year or so. But the price paid for 
this convenience is high. The advantages 
to submarines are so huge that it would be 
worth converting them to nuclear power at 
almost any cost, but the standard nuclear 
submarine engine is far too expensive 


must start pumping oil from the northern 
fields, but he stopped short of spelling out 
what would happen if it didn’t. There is 
a strong possibility that Iraq might take over 
the company. From Iraq’s point of view 
the position is impossible—also from IPC’s. 

When Syria shut the pipelined Decem¬ 
ber, it cut off Iraq’s main source of revenue. 
IPC has increased shipments from the south 
by 40 per cent to an annual rate of 35 mil¬ 
lion tons, but Iraq’s oil income has been 
halved. Although Iraq detests its Syrian 
neighbours and has little sympathy with the 
government’s reckless grab at the pipeline 
company, it could hardly, given its tricky 
political status, side with a hated imperialist 
oil-monger against one of its Arab brethren. 
It is no secret that it has been pressing the 
company to pay up under protest, get the 
oil moving and negotiate later. 

This is the one thing that IPC cannot do. 
For to accept Syrian demands would mean 
accepting the principle that one partner 
to an agreement could vary the terms at 
will, merely by promulgating a decree. And 
although Arab governments, and most 
others for that matter, can get what they 
want without much difficulty, the principle 
that you do at least go through the motions 
of negotiating is sacred. 

What can the Iraq government do? Poli¬ 
tically, it may feel obliged to take over the 
oilfields. President Aref’s speech this week 
was significant, since he has so far let the 
more extremist prime minister Talib do the 
shouting. However, the Iraq government 
could find itself in the position of the Iran¬ 
ians after Mossadeq’s 1951 nationalisation 
—with lots of oil and no long-term buyers. 
(The Russians might take some as a gesture, 
but they are not a realistic market for 100 
million tons a year.) 


said all along. For ten years and against a 
barrage of Parliamentary questions, the 
Atomic Energy Authority, to its eternal 
credit, advised successive governments 
against building nuclear merchant ships 
because it could see no prospect of their 
becoming economic until some inventive 
genius dreamt up a new sort of nuclear 
reactor that was small, reliable, safe and 
cheap all at the same time. 

In the meantime the Americans built 


ever to put in a merchant ship—except 
Savannah. No one expected Savannah to 
be economic, but the idea appealed to 
President Eisenhower both as a way of 
demonstrating the peaceful possibilities of 
nuclear power and as a stimulant to the 
development of more genuinely commercial 
designs. It wasn’t. Even the Americans 
have now grown tired of footing the subsidy 
bill for this great white sacred sea-cow. 


The companies’ strongest argument is 
ultimately commercial: that, if the costs 
of Iraq’s oil are substantially increased, it 
will become less attractive to buyers in com¬ 
petition with other Middle East crudes. 
And although, whatever happened, the 
posted price of the oil at die eastern 
Mediterranean will almost certainly remain 
unchanged, an increase in the pipeline 
transit dues would increlse the tax-paid 
costs to IPC’s shareholders (BP, Snell, 


Savannah , the Germans in 1964 launched 
what was intended to be a nuclear powered 
merchant ship, and the Japanese said they 
were going to build one but, being canny, 
never actually did. While all this was going 
on in foreign shipyards*, the1, pressure on 
Britain to do likewise or lose status as a 
major ship-building nation was mounting 
unrelentingly. One of the first actions of 
the new Labour government when it 
returned tq power in 1964 was to order 


Middle East oil 

Flashpoint Iraq 

This weefcepd could see the climax of the 
long dispute between the Syriife govern¬ 
ment "and "the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
Last Saturday the Iraq government gave the 
IPC a week more to settle. On Monday. 
President Aref of Iraq said that the company 


CFP and Mobil) by reducing their profit 
per barrel. Once it is accepted that costs 
should not be greatly increased in Iraq’s 
own interests, it can be argued that the dis¬ 
pute should be about how to portion out the 
countries’^talf share of the total profits 
gaiped in ail operations in the three 
countries cdtteemed. Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon.* -But this would require Iraq to 
give up oil revenue in favour of Syria ; not 
a hopeful proposition. - y . 
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Israel banking upset 


Nipped in the bud 


This week’s banking upset in Israel looks, 
on the early evidence publicly available, 
rather like an Intra Bank situation that has 
been nipped in the bud. On Monday, the 
Governor of the Bank of Israel used his 
legal powers to appoint his own nominee 
to manage two jointly owned private banks, 
Ellern’s Bank and I. L. Feuchtwanger, 
whose boards of directors resigned. Even 
more important, the Bank of Israel has 
itself underwritten Ellern’s and Feucht- 
wanger’s doubtful liabilities so that deposi¬ 
tors may “at any time” withdraw their 
deposits if they wish. Given the authorities’ 
prompt action, no rush did in fact develop, 
though there have been some withdrawals 
not only from the two banks concerned, but 
also from some of Israel’s other small 
banks. 

The Israel Feuchtwanger Bank (which 
has no connection wirh either Feuchtwanger 
bank in London) bought Ellern’s Bank last 
October for the equivalent of £1,430,000. 
According to an official statement this week, 
some of Fcuchtwanger’s shareholders had 
secured “ excessive ” credit from their own 
bank, giving as collateral “ real estate which 
cannot be liquidated at present without con¬ 
siderable losses.” Unofficially, the loans 
that directors made to themselves are said 
to have been for about £1.3 million. Paid-up 
capital of the two banks is £1.8 million, 
their local currency deposits £7] million 
and their foreign currency deposits £15.3 
million. Between them, they account for 
about 5 per cent of Israel’s commercial 
banking assets. 

The two banks are owned by a group of 
Israeli and foreign investors headed by Mr 
Yosef Epstein, a builder and property 
owner, who was chairman of the banks. 
The vice-chairman was Mr. Arnold Appel- 
baum. The new, officially appointed 
managing director is Mr Raphael Molcho, 
a former controller of foreign exchange at 
the Israeli Treasury, who has been 
seconded from the Israel Discount Bank in 
Jerusalem. He has said that business will 
now continue at Ellcrn’s and Feuchtwanger 
“ as usual.” 

The Israeli authorities keep a particu¬ 
larly tight rein on the country’s commercial 
banks at the best of times. They are re¬ 
quired to deposit all of their foreign cur¬ 
rency deposits with the central bank. In 
addition, they are required to keep with 
the central bank 45 per cent of their Israeli 
current account deposits and they may in¬ 
vest a further 20 per cent of such deposits 
only with the approval of the central 
bank. 

In this case, although the Israeli authori¬ 
ties seem to have acted in time, even that 
happened at less than lightning speed. 
Bank exafyitiers found “ irregularities ” as 
long as, three months a^o: the machinery 
of intervention took until this week to be 
fully mounted but, astoundingly, without a 
word leaking out, it appears. 
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East-west trade 

Competition hots 
up 


The deal between Renault and the 
Hungarian Teehnoimpex import agency for 
the building of a diesel engine plant at 
Gyoer in Hungary looks at first sight like 
just another in the series of deals being done 
for complete factories by the eastern Euro¬ 
peans and the French and Italians. But it 
is the first time that any German company 
has been involved in such deals, and it is 
the first time that the avowed purpose of' 
such a plant is to export the majority of its 
output, which in this case will be 13,000 
diesel engines a year. 

The German companies involved in the 
deal are MAN of Nuremburg, part of the 
Gutehoffnungshutte group, and Ferrostahl, 
which looks after the financial end. MAN 
has been making big diesels (170 and 
235 bhpl for Renault for some years ; at 
the same time it has sold a number of 
engines to Eastern Euiopean countries (the 
most recent deal was a sale of sixty to 
Bulgaria). Renault, of course, through its 
SERI engineering subsidiary, has been plan¬ 
ning and equipping factories in France and 
elsewhere. But until now the Russians and 
eastern Europeans have been carefully con¬ 
fining their enquiries for motor or engine 
factories to French, Italian, Japanese and 
British companies, conspicuously avoiding 
the Germans and Americans who are at 
least as prominent in this field. The only 
big contact so far with either west German 
or American motor manufacturers has been 
indirect, when Fiat bought up to $50 
million of machines in the United States 
to help equip the $800 million plant it was 
building to make its Fiat 124 car in Russia. 
It is still not clear what the credit 
terms were on the Renault deal with 
Hungary, but they are likely to have been 
longer than the five year maximum on 
which the Germans have previously 
insisted. 

President Johnson’s decision to allow the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to 
extend its credit guarantee and insurance 
facilities to eastern Europe may now open 
the way to powerful competition from 
American companies. If Russia is brought 
into the concession on a case-to-case basis, 
Ford could be well placed. It had a plant 
in Russia before the war making the old 
Model A; Russian memories arc long, and 
they like dealing with people who have 
worked with them before—as they and the 
Poles did with Fiat. Ford is certainly 
interested. It sent a turbine-engined lorry 
on a tour to Moscow in 1965. 

The initial Ex-Im easing covers five coun¬ 
tries: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and Rumania. This follows an 
across the board relaxation of licences for 
exports of all non-strategic goods. Yugo¬ 
slavia has beep OK for a decade. jPoland 
and Rumania had qualified more recently 
on a case-to-case basis. Russia and un¬ 
recognised east Germany are still not offi¬ 
cially included. 
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West European businessmen expect to 
feel the draught of American competition in 
these markets pretty keenly* The busi¬ 
ness lobby back home working for this re¬ 
laxation of the east-west trade embargo has 
been extended over the past couple of years 
by American salesmen talking turkey in the 
fin-de-siecte dfcor of east European hotels. 
Their interest was not limited to non- 
strategic hardware: IBM has not stood 
silent while Olivetti, ICT, English Electric 
and Elliott-Automation went for die 
market. 

Ex-rm Bank cannot yet give credit for 
cast European sales itself. But art outcome 
of last October’s violent debate in Congress 
was that President Johnson was empowered 
to authorise Ex-Im credit to east Europe* as 
well as guarantees and insurance, as soon 
as he judges it to be “ in the national in¬ 
terest.” What worries European business¬ 
men particularly is that the bank may 
gradually move to the sort of ultra-soft 
credit it already gives to many countries 
under the umbrella of aid. If this happened 
in eastern Europe it would cause a major 
credit insurance row. The exclusion of 
Russia from the Ex-Im list as a sop for the 
conservatives is little consolation. Even 
before the October moves, President John¬ 
son had vetted and approved Ex-Im 
guarantees for American equipment bought 
by Fiat for its car plant in Russia. But 
fears of what Ex-Im Bank will do are prob¬ 
ably exaggerated. It will be some time still 
before any sort of soft policy will be poli¬ 
tically acceptable in Washington. And 
European businessmen do have a head start 
in the difficult techniques of trading with 
eastern Europe. American exports to the 
whole area in 1966 accounted for only 3 per 
cent of its trade with the west. 


Indian steel 


Vision in shreds 


The approach of India’s elections has 
already effectively paralysed the will of 
foreign investors, in particular in the capital- 
hungry but urgent fields of petrochemicals 
and fertilisers. Now the paralysis has 
spread to India’s domestic plans for its 
public-sector sreelworfcs, which hare been 
running into progressively worse trouble 
over the last five years. The past twelve 
months have marked an aimlessness of 
record dimensions. 

The latest reports that the extension of 
the British-built Durgapur steelwork’s capa¬ 
city from 1.6 million tons to 3.4 million tons 
is to be “ rephased ” are a good example of 


Indian Steel Output 


t 

By 

End 4th 


1968 

1870-71 

Public sector: 

Million tons 

Durgapur (British) 

1 -6 

3-4 

Rourkeia (W. German) 

18 

2*6 

Bhilai (Russian) 

2-6 

3-2 

Bokaro (Russian) 

— 

1-7 

Private sector 

30 

40 

Total 

8-9 

14-8 
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the prevailing confusion. Bit-by-bit com¬ 
pletion of the extra 1.8 million tons of capa¬ 
city would be pretty silly technically, as the 
engineers at Hindustan Steel who are now 
studying the sixteen-volume tender put in 
recently by the British consortium, BRISh’L, 
are well aware. It might bd feasible to 
erect the rolling mills (being supplied 
mostly by Davy and United; to run on im¬ 
ported ingots for the time being, but this 
would increase the ultimate cost of the com¬ 
plete project, now put at £180 million, of 
which £60 million is foreign exchange costs. 
The rolling mill accounts for about half of 
the total. 

India's steel visionaries recognise two 
reasons for their troubles: first, political in¬ 
decision ; secondly, maladministration of the 
contracts after the political decision had 


been made, as in the case of the initial ex¬ 
pansion of Durgapur from 1 million to 1.6 
million tons, which is now in progress. In 
this there was a laudable attempt to dispense 
with turnkey contracts, but the results were 
disastrous. During the delays, both foreign 
exchange costs and more especially local 
rupee costs have soaied. By midsummer 
last year the Russian Bokaro plant, the 
“ fifth steel plant ” to be built by an Anglo- 
American consortium, in addition to the 
second-stage expansion of Durgapur and the 
west German-built Rourkela were all in 
danger of the axe. In the event, inflation of 
rupee costs by the June devaluation did 
destroy the future of the fifth steel plant. 
The Durgapur and Rourkela extensions 
have teetered ever since, and the huge ex¬ 
pense cf Bokaro seems to have got through 


mostly to keep the Russians happy. 

In the political cockpit, Durgapur has 
become an unhappy cause cilebre, with even 
its existing capacity heavily diminished 
since the blast furnaces were damaged by 
neglect during labour troubles in the 
autumn of last year. The £60 million of 
British aid pledged for the project has been 
firmly included in the normal British aid 
allocation, which has run at about £37 mil¬ 
lion a year on average during the last five 
years ; so that if peak drawings for Durga¬ 
pur reached £20 million in a year (as they 
might) precious little would be left for the 
increasing proportion of aid needed by the 
Indians to finance industrial stocks, replace¬ 
ments and so on. With the aid outlook in 
Bonn uncertain, Rourkela is ruftning into 
the same problems. 


Sanctions 

The Rhodesian pocket 

One meaning behind " making sanctions bite ” is to squeeze Rhodesians economy to the 
point where deflation and import restrictions make life unpleasant for white Rhodesians; 
unpleasant enough for some of them at least to become disenchanted with the whole 
struggle. For Rhodesians are very used to a high colonial middle-class standard of 
tiling. We asked an economist in Rhodesia to set down for us a typical white 
Rhodesian's income. 


Officially, the average income of the 
white Southern Rhodesian is £1,250 a 
year, or ten times more than the African’s. 
In fact the average white family’s in¬ 
come works out much higher than 
£1,250 because the official figure is the 
average of all incomes including those of 
women and young people. The average 
white Rhodesian man probably earns get¬ 
ting on for £1,900 a year—if he’s a family 
man from the Salisbury or Bulawayo 
suburbs working in the civil service, the 
distributive trades or manufacturing 
industry. His wife will probably go to 
work, too, and bring home between £600 
and £1,000 a year. 

Rhodesians mostly do their housekeep¬ 
ing budgets monthly. The table shows 
how the blotting paper sums might work 
our on a combined family income of 
£220 a month. 

Nominally Rhodesia’s standard rate of 
income tax is 7s. 3d. in the £. But the 
scale of tax allowances in Rhodesia is so 
generous thar the single man need not 
reach this level of taxation until his in¬ 
come tops £2,100; the family man need 
only start paying 7s. 3d. in the £ when 
his income reaches £3,000, and can be 
paying no tax at all when the family in¬ 
come is as high as £1,800. For the vast 
majority, the full rate of tax is never 
paid. This is not through corruption. 
Tax-payers maximise their allowances for 
setting off against tax, and employers 
play the game by transmitting as much 
salary a$ possible into untaxable fringe 
benefits. There are not enough avid tax 
inspectors to change, or even attempt to 
change, the system* It is a fair estimate 
that when all is said and done perhaps 
one- 9 eventh of actual income goes in tax. 
Another £10 a month might go on off- 
settable pension contributions and private 
insurance. ^ 

Most householders have 


houses worth £4,000-£6,000 on an acre 
ol ground. All-in mortgage payments 
would come to £30 a month. Rent payers 
have to pay more, and the average accom¬ 
modation bill can be put down at £35 a 
month. On top of this electricity and 
water between them may take £10, rates 
and upkeep between £7 to £to, servants 
£iS. Food can be pencilled in at an aver¬ 
age of £25-£30. The drink bill varies more 
widely. Salisbury is not the Copperbelt 
oi is years ago, with an easy £50 a month 
going on “ booze.” Some £10 a month 
might be put in a modern Salisbury 
budget; though many Rhodesians would 
choke in their “ Castle ” beer at such a 
low figure. 

Spending on the car is another variable 
figure particularly if a second car is 
involved. And with petrol now at 6s. a 
gallon for the rationed stuff, 2s. 8d. more 
for unrationed, travelling the fair 
distances of Rhodesia can add up to much 
more than the £6 minimum suggested in 
our table. Petrol could cost as much as 
£25 a month. Purchase of a single car, 
with depreciation, may average out at £12 
a month; repairs, servicing, licence and 
insurance may take, say, £6-£8. 

Salisbury carries a surprisingly large 
population of chemists and hairdressers. 
Whether the spending that supports them 
would be the first to be cut in a real 
squeeze is not certain. With no welfare 
state this form of spending would make 
way before items like medical insurance 
included under the same blanket £8-£io 
for persona] care in the budget. 

Very little is left for holidays and travel 
—most of which, fortunately, is done on 
company . rickets as one of those “ fringe 
benefits ”—or, more important, f-pr educa¬ 
tion if children arrive into 'this healthy 
family circle, and the, parents have aspira¬ 
tions for them beyond the very adequate 
state school at the end of the road. The 


tightness of the budget explains why so 
many Rhodesians adopt the overdraft and 
HP habit which could catch them out if 
the economy really contracted. But this 
point has very far from arrived yet. And 
from Salisbury the oncome of such a 
crisis in the Rhodesian home looks 
extremely distant. Paradoxically the most 
likely cause would be an increase in per¬ 
sonal taxation to pay for tobacco farming 
subsidies. But given the Rhodesian com¬ 
mitment to tax the voLer lightly and the 
non-voting corporation more heavily, this 
seems very unlikely. 

At the outset of UDI the rallying cry 
went up: “Will you live on mealies to 
support Ian Smith ? ” Mealies, for the 
white Rhodesian, hardly seem on the 
menu. Smaller cars—already a feature of 
Rhodesia’s roads—older cars, lower 
quality textiles, yes. A period of austerity, 
even a drabness analogous to wartime Bri¬ 
tain, yes. But there is a lot of spending 
power to be cut away before things get 
desperate. 


Family Spending 

INCOME £ per month 

Husband 155 

Wife 65 

Total income 220 

EXPENDITURE 

Direct taxes 32 

Pension/insurance 10 

Housing: 

Mortgage or rent 35 

Rates and upkeep 10 

Electricity and water 10 

House-boy 9 

Garden-boy 6 

Total 70 

Car : 

Purchase and depreciation 12 

Petrol (minimum) 6 

Repairs, servicing, licence, « 
insurance 8 

Total ,26 

Other consumption : 

Food 25 

Drink 10 

Clothes 9 

Personal (chemists, hairdressers, 
health, etc.) 8 

Leisure and miscellaneous 14 

Holidays, education 18 

Total 82 

Total expenditure 220 
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NEW ISSUE 


Thesc securities having been sold , 
this announcement appears as a matter »f record only. 


$150,000,000 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

5.40% Debentures, due January 15,1992 


Them D<. bi nturcs w ere offered by mnh v writers managed by the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Xevv York, X. Y , Janunn 7 G, 1%7 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Centres for European Trade Germany’s International Trade Fairs 


lUrtin 

Cologne ■ Dussetdorf 
Frankfurt ■ Hamburg 
Humor ■ Munich 

UaMAMhAMJi HllAnkAAli 

IWraMOMI • UfTCIHilCII 
PbmastRS-WlesbtdM 



With frontiers increasingly be¬ 
coming symbolic rather than 
acting as barriers to trade, bu¬ 
sinessmen and specialists con¬ 
gregate at the German Trade 
Fairs which serve as particularly 
suitable meeting places. There 
businessmen and experts in many 
fields view new products, plant 
and equipment. Never less than 
25 % of the exhibitors are fo¬ 
reign firms and in some cases 
the number exceeds 50 %. 


Germany’s International Trade 
Fairs: 

• Display a full range of the 
products of the capital and con* 
gumer goods industries. 

• Spotlight the latest develop¬ 
ments in the various fields of 
technology. 

• Provide opportunities for spe¬ 
cialists to discuss common pro¬ 
blems. 

• Unable multilateral and world¬ 
wide contacts to be made. 

• Offer efficient organisation 
and comprehensive service. 

For detailed information apply to: 
German Embassy, Commercial 
Information Service, 6 Rutland 
Gate, London S. YV. 7 , 

Tel.: KNI 1271 

Ausstellungs- und Mcsse-Aus- 
schuss dcr Deutschen Wirtschaft 
e.V.,.Engelbertstrasse 31a, 

5 Cologne, Germany, 

Teh: 219091 
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German newspapers 


In trouble too 


Hamburg 

The West German press does not have its 
equivalent of Britain’s EIU report into the 
British newspaper industry. Not yet anyway. 
All it has is a very disturbing analysis of 
advertising expenditure just carried out by 
a market research firm called Kapferer & 
Schmidt. Its survey shows that the value 
of advertising on branded goods in news¬ 
papers fell 2.2 per cent during 1966. Worse 
still, it fell in a year when advertising expen¬ 
diture as a whole went up—albeit more 
slowly than in 1965—by nearly 9 per cent. 
Advertising revenue on television was up by 
over 14 per cent, on radio by over 18 per 
cent, on magazines—cruellest cut—by I2i 
per cent. Things looked grimmest during 
the last quarter of the year. Then total 
advertising was up by 7.7 per cent on a year 
earlier, but that in newspapers was down a 
tenth. Faced with a comparative recession, 
Germany’s advertising chiefs are slashing 
first at their newspaper advertising. 

If this continues, things might get ugly for 
the newspaper industry. Admittedly, unlike 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Metals pushed our all-items indicator 
up 0.1 point in the week to 
January 25th. 

London coffee prices recovered £17 
to £270 a ton in the past week on the 
almost certain expectation that the 
International Coffee Agreement quotas 
will be cut across the board by 
between 1.6 to 2 million bags. 

Two of the four main types of coffee, 
Colombian and "other'' milds, have 
already gone through the price floor 
fixed by the agreement; Brazils have 
avoided this fate only by staying out 
of the market. World consumption 
has grown more slowly than expected 
and a lot of non-quota coffee has 
found its way into quota markets— 
particularly Germany, where the 
resulting price disruption is thought to 
have cost merchants more than £5 
million in stock losses. 



j Index 

| 1958=100 

Percentage 
change ' on 

Jen. 

18 

Jan. 

25 

One 

month 

ego 

Twelve 

months 

•go 

ILL ITEMS 

99 2 

99 3 

-0 1 

- 9 9 

Food 

92 9 

92 1 

40 3 

- e 0 

Fibres 

98 5 

98 5 

-0 7 

- 4 6 

Metel* 

198 1 

202 0 

-1 0 

1 

-28 6 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1968. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these, 
except the met at grOtyK, are provisional because 
quota! >o ns for tea arid wool ere not yet available 
beyond last week 


Britain- newspapers can maintain and 
have even increased their circulations ; and 
they have got away with a long series of 
price increases. In the last few weeks some 
of the leading papers have increased their 
prices and managed at least in part to meet 
the rise in their costs with the extra revenue. 
But the effect of advertising revenue is 
crucial and it is unlikely that advertising, 
other than that of branded goods, will have 
any bounce in it: classified advertising 
certainly can’t be expected to increase with 
the economy moving into lower gear. 

Those most affected by the decrease in 
advertising are bound to be the small and 
middle-sized papers rather than their bigger 
competitors, the dailies. Already, at the end 
of 1966, the Berlin Kurier and the Ham¬ 
burg Abendecho have disappeared. Both 
had good reputations, but were small and 
so lost out in the advertising stakes. Others 
of a similar size have merged with bigger, 
financially sounder newspapers. 


Cocoa 


Danger for Ghana 


The danger signals are flashing for cocoa 
after the £30 a ton rise in its price over 
the past six weeks. The rate at which manu¬ 
facturers in the United States. Holland and 
Germany are grinding beans is falling off. 
This week the leading British chocolate 
manufacturers announced that they were 
increasing their prices (page 348). 

This puts Ghana, which alone accounts 
for over a third of world supplies, in a 
tricky position. Last year, thanks largely 
to the sharp rise in cocoa prices, Ghana’s 

Science 


crude trade balance seems to have swung 
into gentle surplus after the £56.3 million 
deficit of 1965. But the danger now is that 
•a further price rise will choke off the rise 
in world consumption, after which a new 
downward price slide will begin. 

The recent price rise is due largely to the 
unexpectedly poor Ghana crop this season. 
Instead of rising by 40,000 tons, as origin¬ 
ally expected, it is now almost certain that 
the crop will be hardly any bigger than last 
season’s 410,000 tons. The shortfall is 
largely due to Accra’s decision to hold down 
the price it pays to its farmers—at present 
only £84 a ton, or more than £130 a ton 
below the world price—with the encourage¬ 
ment of the International Monetary Fund. 
Only in this way, the IMF argueef, can the 
government hope to avoid generating in¬ 
flationary pressures at home. It was thought 
that a low price would spur the farmers to 
produce more in an effort to preserve their 
total incomes. The opposite has proved to 
be the case. Farmers this season have been 
far less ready to go in for disease control, 
and have reduced their employment of 
casual labour for harvesting. There has 
been a marked drift of young people away 
from the farms and into the towns. It can 
be argued that the present combination of 
price and volume of sales is preferable in 
terms of the revenue it earns than having 
a price low enough to attract back the lost 
consumption. But if the internal price is 
not raised in time for the next season 
Ghana’s production is likely to fall further. 
This is something Ghana can hardly 
welcome—at least until there is a world 
cocoa agreement, which might provide a 
longer-term basis for keeping prices up 
within a generally respected framework of 
production control. 


Death of a household name 


Robert van de Graaf, who died a week ago 
in the United States in his middle sixties, is 
guaranteed a special sort of immortality in 
every physics laboratory where a van de 
Graaf accelerator is used for research. The 
apparatus he invented in 1931 to produce 
streams of electrified particles out of the 
core of atoms has grown from a make-shift 
apparatus built for a few tens of dollars into 
installations carrying six to twelve million 
volts; its uniqueness now, when most 
physics research tools arc costed in millions 
of pounds if they are to be effective at all, 
and can stretch over several square miles, 
is that these accelerators can be useful over 
the whole size (and cost) range and are 
standard university and hospital tools as well 
as turning up in the more rarefied weapon' 
research laboratories. The number of physi-i 
cists still living whose names have become.' 
enshrined in the textbooks in this way is 
large: Dr Wigner, whose Wiga^r effect 
wrecked one of Britain’s first nuclear 
reactors; and, for another, James van 
Allen, for ever identified with the lethal 
radiation belts stretching out around the 
earth. 



accelerator 
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Gilt-edged 

A half per cent means no change 


At the last minute the gilt-edged 
market got worried and prices 
were marked sharply down just 
before the announcement of the 
\ ,V> fall in Bank rate on Thurs¬ 
day. And the relief that there 
was a cur sent the short end wild 
for an hour afterwards. But the 
market soon settled back into the 
i aim euphoria which has been 
the rule these last few weeks. 
Rises have been steady through 
the lists from shorts to undated 
and there seems little to stop a 
steady advance this year, pro¬ 
vided the Rhodesian situation 
does not get in the way. The 
only factors keeping the boom 
under control are the heavy sales 
of both long and short tap stocks 
by the Bank of England, and the 
likelihood that the present specu¬ 
lative boom in bonds on Wall 
Street will come to a nasty end 
soon with inevitable repercus¬ 
sions on London. 

As far as the Bank of England 
is concerned, it had to refund 
£977 million of maturities last 
year, has £1,600 million to find 
this year and £1,033 million next 
year. But as early as the middle 
of last September the Bank (to 
quote its own bulletin) was “buy¬ 
ing-in, as opportunity offered, 
next year's maturing stocks.” It 
ran out of the £400 million short 
tap, created £700 million of an¬ 
other (Exchequer 6 {% 1971) and 
has now nearly run out of that. 
At the long end, it ran out of a 


£600 million tap, created £400 
million of another (Treasury (y\% 
1995-98) and has been selling that 
apace although the price is now 
3 points above its issue price ot 
97 i. Clearly in the course of the 
year it will be m the happy situa¬ 
tion, as in the last squeeze, of 
over funding and of increasing 
the average length of maturities 
on a rising market, with the de¬ 
partments taking in more and 
more ot the shorter stocks and 
running down their bill-holdings 
(although the issue of Treasury 
bills is now so low that it surely 
cannot be reduced much further). 

One problem that now looks 
largely theoretical is that of the 
£450 million odd of government 
stock into which the shares and 
fixed-interest stocks of the steel 
companies will be converted on 
nationalisation later this year. 
The institutions, which in any 
case hold most of the fixed- 
interest stocks, have been heavy 
buyers of the ordinary shares 
(mosdy in small lots from private 
sellers) starting last summer 
when many of the stocks were 
on 20% or more discounts on 
their conversion price into gilt- 
edged. So buying them was a 
cheap way into gilt-edged, al¬ 
though the dividends were not 
secure in many cases. By now 
there is probably less than £200 
million of steel stocks in private 
hands; after nationalisation there 
will be only minimal selling. 


since many even of the private 
holders will be treating their steel 
stocks as gilt-edged. All the 
nationalisation issues may do is 
to reduce the institutional 
appetite for long-dated stocks 
towards the end of the year. 

But counterbalancing even this 
minor factor is the slowing down 
oi the rate of issue of industrial 
debenture slocks. These reached 
£241 million in 1964, £351 mil¬ 
lion in 1965, and £420 million 
last year. Since institutions rook 
in only £233 million of gilt-edged 
net in 1965 and £25 million in 
the first three quarters of 1966, 
there is plenty of leeway to make 
up. In addition, pension funds, 
which had been heavy buyers of 
equities to bring their equity 
portfolios up to a reasonable 
proportion (often two-fifths of 
the total portfolio), have been 
heavy buyers of gilt-edged 
and debentures over the last 
few months, and will continue 
to be so, topping up rather than 
increasing their equity port¬ 
folios. They are now realising 
that with interest rates anywhere 
near their present levels they 
can cover their commitments 
very happily with gilt-edged 
—a lesson learnt in the 1961-63 
squeeze by the insurance com¬ 
panies. At the same' time the 
pension funds, liable neither to 
short nor long term capital gains 
tax, have plucked up their 
courage and are switching stocks 
around for the odd \ point of 
capital gain, thus restoring to the 
gilt-edged market the flexibility 
it lost through the Finance Act 
of 1965. 

The Finance Act had one other 


effect; it enabled the rich private 
investor to avoid capital gains 
tax entirely by investing in those 
gilt-edged stocks which have tax 
free zones above the lowest price 
at which they were issued—a 
concession that must be costing 
the revenue millions in lax. All 
last year ihe smart stock to be in 
(if necessary with borrowed 
money) was Exchequer 5% 1967, 
the holding of which enabled in¬ 
terest ro be converted into capital 
gains which were themselves tax 
free. Now interest has gone on 
to longer slocks, like Treasury 
31 % *977-80, and even Treasury 
5 Vo 1986-89 is coming within 
sight of the tax-free zone. 
Obviously it is the low-coupon 
stocks which offer the best chance 
of capital gains. 

The query hangs over the 
mediums; there is no tap, but 
there is a queue of corporation 
borrowers who normally borrow 
for 10 years. Their stocks are 
not as marketable as govern¬ 
ment ones and therefore not 
welcome to banks or other 
holders. This leaves the Bank of 
England two alternatives. It can 
either issue a medium-term 
Public Works Loan Board stock, 
big endugh to be marketable, and 
rclend the money to local 
authorities (in the way the 
French do to favoured industrial 
companies). Or, more likely, it 
will wait until rates are down a 
bit further and then force the 
municipalities to borrow for 
longer than they like—twenty 
rather than ten years. But this 
would be a municipal prob¬ 
lem ; the Bank is in a happy 
position. 
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Property companies 

Getting bigger? 

Directors of property develop¬ 
ment companies have problems 
these days. The prices of their 
companies’ shares stand below 
asset values. So the values of 
their own holdings droop, out¬ 
side—especially institutional— 
shareholders (in what are still 
mostly family companies) 
become dissatisfied. Borrowing, 
so important to this class of 
company, becomes more 
difficult. So the idea is getting 
around that in terms of market 
capitalisation two companies 
can combine to make something 
bigger than both of them. The 
increased efficiency will 
strengthen them and the status 
attaching to size give the share 
price a lift. This idea is behind 
the bid by Simo Properties, for 
PIC (Property Investments Con¬ 
solidation). PIC has properties 
in the City and West End, but a 
few years ago went heavily into 
development in the provinces. 
The move seemed reasonable 
enough at the time, but has since 
proved to have been ill-timed, 
what with restrictions and over¬ 
development in the provinces. 

The report published last 
October showed that higher 
ground rents, interest charges 
and administrative costs had 
swallowed up all the increase 
in revenue during the year, 
but things seemed to be im¬ 
proving. A new loan facility 
had left the company with un¬ 
drawn funds available of £4.2 
million, against an estimated 
£5.2 million total cost of 
developments in progress. And 
lettings were apparently going 
fairly well. But the share price 
was still only 3s. 9d., 37% 
below the asset value of 5s. lid., 
until it rose 7}d. on the bid. 
Simo’s own shares are only 
23 . 64 d., itself a discount of 
42% on an asset value of 4s. 5d., 
though of course in all cases 


the asset values are somewhat 
academic, under present 
property market conditions. But 
Simo has found the necessary 
bank support forthcoming to 
keep itself independent. 

Simo is bidding in the un¬ 
usual form of partly-convertible 
loan stock. For each PIC 
ordinary it offers 4s. 9d. of 
8 l ,% unsecured loan stock, of 
which up to a quarter may be 
exchanged in 1971, 1972 or 1973 
for Simo ordinary at 3s. a share. 
This form of financing the bid 
has a number of advantages; 
because the interest payable on 
the stock will be unfranked it 
costs less than equity to ser¬ 
vice, and even when conversion 
takes place, the equity base for 
the combined company will be 
less than the two apart. The 
same result could not have been 
achieved by a more usual bid, 
partly in loan stock, partly in 
shares, as this would have in¬ 
volved some immediate pay¬ 
ments of expensive ordinary 
dividends. 


or getting out ? 

Meanwhile a row is hotting 
up in Dollar Land Holdings, 
which has all its properties in 
North America and dings 
tenaciously to life in spite of 
being 011c of the more obvious 
cases for winding up. Here the 
chairman is accused by two 
resigning directors of shelving 
all problems in recent months, 
being convinced that an accept¬ 
able bid would be received any 
day. The resigning directors, 
Mr P. Boggis-Rolfe and Mr F. 
Blake do not think any re¬ 
sponsible property company will 
make such a bid until the affairs 
of the group have been investi¬ 
gated. Their resignation was 
sparked, they say, by the chair¬ 
man’s withholding from them 
until after last December’s 
annual general meeting a new 
management agreement with 
the firm which manages the 
properties in North America 
and whose principals, Mr S. J. 


Tankoos and Mr E. N. Yarmon 
are on the board of Dollar 
Land. The new contract is 
alleged to provide for fees of 
$120,000 a year and expenses of 
$90,000 a year, and to be 
terminable at the end of one 
year only by the payment of 
$100,000. And this is without 
“financing fees.” The resign¬ 
ing directors call for an imme¬ 
diate investigation into the 
basis on which the group’s 
properties have been and are 
being bought, sold, financed and 
managed. 

With the support oF holders 
of more than 20% of the capital, 
including Mr Sol Atlas, the 
largest single shareholder, whose 
stake arises froth the sale of 
a development to the company 
and of a Mr A. A. Hinderer, 
Messrs Boggis-Rolfe and Blake 
have requisiuoned a special 
meeting to demand some action, 
including the removal of Messrs 
Tankoos and Yarmon from the 
board. 

The chairman, Mr H. J. S. 
French, has retorted that he 
has always had complete con¬ 
fidence in the ability and inte¬ 
grity of Alessrs Tankoos and 
Yarmon, and that the contract 
has not yet been signed. He 
also says that litigation is in 
progress between Mr Atlas’s 
firm, Cross Properties, and 
Dollar Land’s United States 
subsidiary. Mr Hinderer, he 
scathingly asserts, “ passed 
comments ” at two annual 
general meetings. 

So it looks as if members’ 
votes are going to be wooed 
in earnest. Whether the accom¬ 
panying hoo-ha will do the 
price of their shares any 
immediate good seems extremely 
doubtful, but they need some 
action to put the company in 
better shape to attract a bidder. 
Issued to the public seven 
years ago at 28s., the shares are 
now ns., against a book asset 
value of 26s. iod. So why not 
pack up profitably before the 
row ? 
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Equity-linked assurance 

Worth the candle? 

As the boundaries between in¬ 
vestment and assurance become 
blurred by the various schemes 
to offer investors the tax advan¬ 
tages of assurance, the unit trust 
managers and insurance com¬ 
panies are coming increasingly 
into competition with each other. 
And relations show signs of de¬ 
teriorating. For example, some 
insurance companies are unhappy 
about the new single-premium 
bonus bonds issueef By M. Sc G. 
Trust (Assurance), as a suc¬ 
cessor to its immensely popular 
Family Bonds, which were 
stopped by the Finance Act 1966. 
These allow holders to sell 
annual scrip i9sue9 of bonds, 
thereby in effect providing an 
income that docs not bear surtax. 
So it is felt that this scheme is 
simply asking for more restrictive 
measures. 

The newest trend is for in¬ 
surance companies to encourage 
investors by offering endowment 
policies tied to specified shares or 
specified funds, instead of the 
usual general pool of an insur¬ 
ance company’s investments. 

Clearly aiming at people who 
want the tax savings of assurance 
and are happy to have their in¬ 
vestments managed for them, but 
like to watch the stocks they are 
invested in, Life, Casualty and 
General Insurance, a member 
of the Vehicle and General 
group, is launching by press ad¬ 
vertisements with coupon pro¬ 
posals the Future Assured 
Growth Plan. This is an endow¬ 
ment policy with the difference 
that policyholders are told regu¬ 
larly what the funds are invested 
in. It will be a list of ordinary 
shares, seven-tenths aimed at 
income with security, the re¬ 
mainder at “outstanding pros¬ 
pects of sound capital growth.” 
As premiums are paid, “special 
bonus units ”—a treat for trading 
stamp collectors—will be issued, 
and their value, which will fluc¬ 
tuate with that of the invest¬ 
ments, will be published monthly 
in the financial press. 

Big bonuses are promised 
because the whole of the capital 
growth from the investments 
purchased with a policyholder’s 
premiums accrues to his account. 
Bearing in mind the saving of 
income tax on two-fifths of the 
premiums, the scope for capital 
appreciation is worthwhile. And 
the dividend income accruing to 
policyholders only bears tax at 
the life companies’ rate of 7s. 6d. 
in the £ and no surtax. Bui 
something like a third of the 
income will probably be used to 
provide reserves for the life 
cover. This seems a high entry 
fee for thi9 stock market game, 
except for high surtax payers. 

In addition players must make 
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up their minds they want to stay 
in, for there is no surrender 
value until three years’ premiums 
have been paid, and even then 
surrender would involve a size- 
| able loss. 

3 Take your pick ? 

But going a step further to 
■7 attract those who want to play 
their own hands is the Share 
Purchase Plan of London Indem¬ 
nity and General Insurance. In 
. this case the policyholder actu- 
V ally chooses from a list the 
> stock in which he wants each 
premium invested, after deduc- 
| tion of the life assurance part 
\ of the premium. Thus any gain 
r or loss on the shares all accrues 
^ to him, and bonuses are added to 
the policy from the income, after 
a proportion has been retained to 
build up reserves. 

Again, the scheme confers the 
same tax advantages. But the 
disadvantages stick. Besides los¬ 
ing some of his income, the 
policyholder has to face a sub¬ 
stantial loss if he wants to cash 
his chips before the end of the 
game. And once he has chosen 
the share to be bought with a 
given premium, he cannot switch 
into something else, though 
future premiums may be put into 
different stocks. This inflexi¬ 
bility means policyholders 
neither have the benefit of the 
company’s investment manage¬ 
ment nor a free hand to do their 
own. 

Like Vehicle and General, 
London Indemnity is conserva¬ 
tive in its estimate of bonuses, 
but perhaps a trifle optimistic on 
capital growth, working on an 
average annual rate of 4%. And 
London Indemnity’s statement 
that “ share values over the past 

Industrial 
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fifty years have shown a steady 
upward rise ” is a bit steep. 

These schemes seem reason¬ 
ably competitive with normal 
endowment policies. But, in 
spite of the tax savings, endow¬ 
ments may not be such a hot 
form of investment. For any¬ 
one who wants his invest¬ 
ments managed, the unit trust 
schemes appear to have advan¬ 
tages. In the Save-Insure-and - 
Prosper scheme, for example, all 
the income is reinvested for the 
policyholder. The first two 
months' premiums go to pay 
expenses, but after that the sur¬ 
render value is the market value 
of all the units bought. For 
those wishing to manage their 
own investments, straightfor¬ 
ward purchase of shares gives 
full flexibility and the whole of 
the income. If the life assur¬ 
ance is wanted it can be bought 
separately from investment. 


Leyland motors 

Three bad years; 
one past, two 
to come 

Despite the tall in pre-tax 
profits from £20.45 million to 
£16.43 million, on turnover 
2] % up at £220 million, in the 
year to September 30th, the 
Leyland group is still a profit¬ 
able enough animal. It makes 
15% pre-tax on capital em¬ 
ployed ; the year before it made 
a dreamy 20%. This was 
clearly unrepeatable, and was 
enormously helped by sales of 
profitable spare pans to British 
hauliers afraid of being taken 
off the road by Ministry of 
Transport inspectors. For Ley- 
land (in the two-thirds of its 
turnover which is in lorries and 
buses) likes to think of itself 
as a jobbing engineer, selling 
bits and pieces of all sorts, even 
to rival manufacturers, if this 
is more profitable than selling 
a whole vehicle. But it is also 
like the makers of razors, who 
traditionally sell the razors 
cheap and expect to make their 
profits on the blades. 

When one sells a bus one ex¬ 
pects to sell a similar amount 
of spare parts during the work¬ 
ing life of the vehicle ; because 
of this (and intense competition) 
Leyland may not make its 
maximum profits during years 
of maximum expansion abroad. 
Last year it suffered from in¬ 
creased costs at home (and 
Indian devaluation and slumps 
in Australia and South Africa). 
For the next couple of years as 
it expands in Europe over and 
through tariff barriers it will be 
selling razors, in the form of 
initial orders for lorries in com¬ 
mon market countries, with the 
blades coming later. It also has 
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to set up service companies and 
stocks all over Europe. 

Even more costly will be 
another investment, which again 
will pay off in the longer-term. 
This is in engine plants— 
always the most expensive part 
of car production—both tor 
lorries and for the new 1.5 
litre car engine, 50,000 a year 
of which have been pre-sold to 
Saab in Sweden. The lorry 
engines need to be both in-line 
six cylinder machines, up to 
about 200 bhp, and the V- 
formation designs preferable 
above that level If these 
engines are as reliable as the 
legendary Gardner models by 
which British transport 
operators swear, then Leyland 
could have a real bonanza. It 
already has a good automatic 
transmission to attach to the 
engines. With the new engines 
it can produce vehicles much 
better than those from the mass- 
producers and much cheaper 
than those produced by special¬ 
ised makers, both here and in 
Europe—and lorries still account 
for nearly half the group's turn¬ 
over. 

On the car side the name 
Triumph now means sporty per¬ 
formance ; and the range of cars 
taken over with Rover will help 
enormously (the Rover 2000 is 
now outselling the Triumph 
2000 two to one in this country). 
Leyland should invest in a re¬ 
placement for the ageing 3-litre 
Rover ; the big-car market may 
be declining at the moment, 
but is bound to revive in the 
seventies, and it would be a 
grave mistake if leyland be¬ 
haved as Packard did after the 
war and abdicated a sector of 
the market which had been 
vastly profitable and could be 
so again. And Leyland’s world 
marketing arrangements are good 
enough to ensure that the 
Land-Rover prospers. 

So Leyland has its problems 
over the next two years although 
these are allowed for in the 
share price, down to a low 
of 44s., only n times earn¬ 
ings, and 12s. below the 1966 
high. Now the squeeze (as 
usual nine months later on 
trucks than on cars) is beginning 
to hit. Leyland has run out of 
cash and cash flow of £12.9 mil¬ 
lion will not cover capital com¬ 
mitments of £16 million. But the 
group has enough unattached 
assets to make a loan issue easy 
and could save money by re¬ 
placing the present preference 
capital. The dividend anyway is 
safe, which is more than’C?n be 
said for British Motor Hold¬ 
ings (as BMC. has now become, 
adopting a federal structure to 
include Jaguar and Pressed 
Steel). In two years time Ley- 
land will be through its times of 
troubles and maximum invest¬ 
ment ; if BMH isn’t, then a 
reverse-takeover by Leyland, 
whose sales even with Rover 
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are sdH only two thirds of 
BMH’s, could be quite possible. 


Finance houses 

Wait for it 

Unless interest rates fall further 
and faster than now seems likely, 
finance houses face the prospect 
of lower profits this year. United 
Dominions Trust, Mercantile 
Credit, North Central Finance 
(the finance house sub$idiary of 
the National Provincial Bank), 
Astley, and Bowmaker have all 
reported good profits for 1966. In 
each cash profits before tax 
but after payment of interest 
recovered to record or near- 
record levels. And in each 
case, this would not be a good 
moment to buy their shares. 

The higher profits in 1966 were 
largely a continuing reflection of 
the last really big flood of new 
business, which came as long ago 
as the spring and summer of 
1965 and which coincided, 
happily, with a 7% Bank rate. 
In June, 1965, Bank rate was cut 
to 6 <¥,, and for 13 months cover¬ 
ing most of the latest financial 
year of the finance houses, the 
companies used the cheaper 
money to finance 2/3, year con? 
tracts negotiated in the earlier 
days of the 7% rate. 

But Bank rate returned to 7 % 
in July, 1966, lowering the 
margin on the companies' 1965- 
66 portfolios of contracts which 
are still running. Moreover, this 
time the Government's defla¬ 
tionary package was aimed dir¬ 
ectly and fiercely at consumer 
credit. So the sharply lower hire 
purchase and credit sale figures 
mean that even if interest rates 
do start falling with Bank rate, 
profit would not increase very 
much. 

Another fact would also tell 
against a significant recovery in 
margins even if interest rates do 
drop. We suggested at this time 
last year that the money famine 
in mid-1965 had persuaded the 
industry to depend less on bank 
overdrafts and more on deposits, 
and particularly on more 1-3 
month deposits than before. The 
figures in the table show that this 
was in fact just what happened. 
But the greater reliance on de¬ 
posit money, carrying rates of 
interest fixed for some time 
ahead, will lessen the benefit that 
the finance houses can derive 
from falling interest raies. 

On top of this there is the 
selective employment tax to dis¬ 
courage investors in finance com¬ 
pany shares, nor to mention the 
high price/earnings ratios of the 
bigger quoted companies, run¬ 
ning from 12 times' earnings to 
15.2 in the case of Mercantile. 
All the companies, including 
Mercantile—despite its issue o f 
convertible stock this week-will 
be due for a new round of rights 
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Deposits as 



Assets 

percentage of total 




employed borrowinos 


Div. 


Cm 

1964-65 1965-66 

Price 

yield% 

Mercantile Credit 

123 

77 80 

17/9 

5-6 

United Dominions Trust 

318 

79 86 

19/74 

5-1 

Astley Industrial 

61 

62 67 

13/6 

6 1 

North Central Finance 

82 

76 80 

16/9 * 

7 8 


4 Preference shares. 


issues to back increased deposit 
borrowing in time for the next 
boom. This, when it comes, 
could benefit Mercantile most of 
all, with its large stake in indus¬ 
trial leasing, and its link with 
car sales through the Automo¬ 
bile Association, 

Mercantile Credit’s method of 
getting on to the rights issue 
wagon in time for the next boom 
is a judicious one. Unsecured 
convertibles have not been 
popular in general, but the 
terms in this case pitch the con¬ 
version price at the first oppor¬ 
tunity in 1970 at 18s. 2d. com¬ 
pared with the ruling market 
price of 17s. 6d. for the ordinary 
shares; the issue is therefore 
effectively one of deferred rights. 
And with first conversion not till 
1970, the tactic behind the move 
is to see the dividend on the 
existing ordinary capital over the 


hump of poor earnings before 
business picks up. This is just 
as well, because full conversion 
will increase the equity by two 
fifths. The beauty of the second 
tactic in the issue is that conver¬ 
sion will add a half to assets em¬ 
ployed (other than borrowings), 
so gearing up the scope for 
borrowing by more than the 
addition to the equity. 

Investors who like franked in* 
come could do worse than wait 
for reflation by holding the pre¬ 
ference shares of North Central 
Finance or one of the other 
companies—franked, safe in¬ 
come directly responsive to 
changes in interest rates. Where 
franked income is not a require¬ 
ment, the Mercantile convertible 
at up to 102 will yield 7.1% and 
be a way into the equity in 1970 
at 18s. 7Jd., barely a bob over 
the present market price. 


Companies Dill 

Who tells what 
and to whom 

It was in the House of Com¬ 
mons, moving an Amendment to 
the bill nationalising the Iron 
and Steel Industry, that the 
government's thinking over the 
use of disclosure in corporate 
affairs was most dearly set 
out this week, not in the House 
of Lords where the Com¬ 
panies Bill (which provides for 
such disclosure) was going 
through its Report stage. Early 
(2.30 a.m.) on Tuesday morning 
the Minister of Power moved 
that the workers in the steel in¬ 
dustry involved in any changes 
should have the right to ail the 
relevant information in plenty of 
time before formal consultation 
took place. The clause has noth¬ 
ing to do with workers’ control; 
but it means that the availability 
Of the facts to the workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives will be a major 
weapon in forcing through 
changes when manning scales 
have to be reduced, or plants 
closed or changes made in work 
rules. It makes life much more 
difficult for the bloodier minded 
unions, and it is a pity that this 
sort of purposeful use of the dis¬ 
closure provisions of the new 
Companies Bill was not set out 
more clearly in the debates on 
die bill itself. 

In fact, the House of Lords 
lad a rare old time on Monday 
tnd Tuesday to add bits 

o the Companies -fill itself over 


repeated government protests. 
Many of the changes had been 
suggested in an unprecedentedly 
united memorandum by the 
three leading accountancy 
bodies. 

First, and most important, the 
Lords pushed through a clause 
permitting no-par value shares 
to come into force only when the 
Board of Trade gives permission. 
For such an introduction requires 
a number of changes in the 
Finance Act, which would delay 
matters. In view of the almost 
incredible power of delay of 
which the Board of Trade is 
capable, the government could 
well accept the amendment and 
not get the Commons to throw 
it out, as they may now be in¬ 
tending to do. 

For the rest the Lords tried to 
put in clauses stopping private 
Companies from having to reveal 
directors’ salaries, rents, and 
mortgage details, amendments 
rightly opposed by the govern¬ 
ment; these details are vital 
elements in determining the 
credit rating of a company, and 
are probably more important for 
small than for big companies— 
although the accountants seem 
to have a sound technical point 
that the Bill as it stands at the 
moment prohibits reasonable 
loans by and to directors, and 
need not block undesirable ones 
made by directors’ wives.. The 
Lords also tried to prevent the 
registration of misleading com¬ 
pany names ; and to tighten up 
on rules for not allowing un¬ 
desirables to become directors; 


fair points—for the next bill, £265/000, but this is more than 


although if the present one had 
been better designed it could 
have included more, clauses like 
these based on the Jenkins 
Report. 

The accountants are asking 
that the breakdown of profits 
and turnover between different 
corporate activities required by 
the Bill should be within the 
accounts, and therefore subject 
to scrutiny by the auditors, 
rather than in the directors’ 
report, as at present. They also 
query the clauses providing for 
revelation of exports and dis¬ 
closure of five year summaries of 
results, the former is apparently 
badly worded; the latter gives 
rise to hideous technical compli¬ 
cations and therefore should, the 
accountants say, be left as 
u good practice ” rather than 
legal requirements. The 
generally constructive tone of 
the suggested changes (as well 
as the institutional power they 
represent) means that the points 
involved need some pretty con¬ 
vincing answers From the 
government. 


New issue 

Johnson's choice 

British firms, once freely able to 
set up wholly-owned subsidiaries 
in the colonies, nowadays find 
almost universally that they have 
to accept local equity participa¬ 
tion. And British industry is pep¬ 
pered with wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries of transatlantic com¬ 
panies. But for once investors in 
the United Kingdom are getting 
a chance to buy an interest in a 
Canadian group’s offspring over 
here. For Johnson Wire Works 
of Montreal is offering the public 
a stake in its British subsidiary, 
C. H. Johnson and Sons. Since 
the Canadian company is private, 
and needed the money over here 
it had only the choice of offering 
the Canadian public a stake in the 
parent company, and sending the 
money here, or letting the British 
into the subsidiary. So it is not 
surprising it cook the latter 
course. 

Parent and offspring are impor¬ 
tant in their respective countries 
in the manufacture of fine-mesh 
wire cloth, for use on paper and 
board making machines. Applica¬ 
tion is being made for quotation 
of the subsidiary’s shares on die 
London and Northern stock 
exchanges. Of the amn shares, 
730,000 arc offered for sale at 
Us 6d, where they will yield 6% 
and be on a price/earnings ratio 
of 10.2 on the forecast profits for 
the year to March 1967. 

Profits rose without a break 
over die five years to March 1966 
though the increase in 1965/66 
would have been small but for 
stock profits on copper. The anti¬ 
cipated figure for 15)66/67 shows/ 
an overall fall from £229,000 to 


accounted for by a reduction Li 
copper stock profits. And an 
improvement is expected in the 
following year. 

So the price is fair enough, 
although subscribers might like 
to know more than that their 
money is to be used for “ general 
corporate purposes ” which is all 
they are told at the moment. 


Landis and Gyr 

Dividends 
without tax* 

Landis & Gyr is not only one 
of the leading electrical manu¬ 
facturers of Switzerland—indeed 
among the world’s leaders in the 
production of electrical meters 
and controls—but also one of 
the financial reformers bringing 
some movement into the quiet 
waters of Swiss stockmarkets. 

A family concern that went 
public several years ago but is 
still strongly influenced by mem¬ 
bers of the founder families, 
Landis & Gyr has for years 
proved its reforming zeal by 
issuing, instead of the very unin¬ 
formative documents which are 
the rule for Swiss companies, 
annual accounts that can 
stand comparison with British if 
not American balance sheets and 
include consolidated profits and 
losses. Since only a fraction of 
earnings was paid out in divi¬ 
dends, the company has made 
annual rights issues at par 
which, over the last few years, 
varied between 1 for 14 and 1 
for 20. The capital profits from 
the sale of these rights issues 
were very welcome during the 
years of booming share prices 
but, in today’s depressed mar¬ 
kets, would be less profitable. 

For the year ended September 
30, 1966, the concern shows 
Signs of the world-wide shrink¬ 
ing of profit margins—turnover 
rose by 9.4% (against last year’s 
16%), but net profit on the 
ordinary capital went down from 
58 to 46}%, with the British 
subsidiary suffering increased 
losses. Even so, the unchanged 
12% dividend is nearly four 
times covered, so the company 
gave shareholders the option of 
either a I for 20 rights Issue at 
par or a cash equivalent which 
is to be fixed by the general 
meeting in March but Is ex¬ 
pected to amount to 20-25%. 
This cash payment will be sub¬ 
ject to Swiss withholding tax of 
30% which the rights issue is 
pot. Shareholders in high tax 
brackets will therefore prefer the 
latter while small investors can 
Obtain cash without depressing 
the share price. The whole 
Operation amounts to an increase 
in the cash dividend with an 
option to take the bulk of it free 
of tax in the form of a rights 
issue on bonus terfhs. 
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The following are extracts from the Annuel Statement of the Chairmen. Mr. A. \f. Peech.' 
to the Shareholders on the accounts for the year ended 30th September 1966. 


The year ended 30 th September 196 $ 
was unlike the two previous years of high 
demand, and the weakness in the order 
book to which I referred last year intensi- 
fied throughout the year end shows no 
signs of improvement* 

PRODUCTION 

The contraction in the order load over the 
year has resulted in some reduction in out¬ 
put. In these circumstances the diversity 
of orders increases, the requirements of 
customers become more exacting and 
efficient plant operation becomes corres¬ 
pondingly more difficult. To meet this 
situation, particular attention has been 
devoted to raising productivity and to the 
most efficient use of manpower. 

SALES 

The year has been one of increasing 
difficulty for the sales staff. With demand 
well below the industry's capacity to supply 
and with considerable pressure from cut- 
price imports in a numbf of sectors, com¬ 
petition has been extremely severe. There 
was some reduction in the tonnage of pro¬ 
ducts sold which would have been signifi¬ 
cantly greater if increased export sales had 
not gone some way to offset lower sales 
within the United Kingdom. These export 
sales had to be won against fierce competi¬ 
tion and I am proud to announce that they 
reached a new record figure of £ 18.6 
million representing 12!% of our turnover. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
The gross income from sales and other 
sources fell by £12 million to £148 million 
compared with the previous year. 

The surplus of income over expenditure, 
including extraneous i terns, was £ 8.9 million 
compared with £15 million, a reduction 
of £$•! million (or 40 %). Extraneous 
items amounted to £1.2 million which, 
though substantial, is usual and inevitable 
in a company of this 6ize. These items 
consist largely of releases from provisions 
for replacement of major parts and for 
major overhauls. Adjustments in these 
provisions are made regularly to reflect 
changes due to plant replacements, altera¬ 
tions in maintenance programmes and 
similar items. There have also been adjust¬ 
ments for industry levies, import duty 
rebates and municipal rates. 

The Iron and Steel Board agreed to an 
increase in maximum prices averaging 4 % in 
April 1966 . This did something to meet pre¬ 
vious increases in costs but further additions, 
particularly in labour costs, have reduced 
the effect of the more favourable prices. 

Lower operating rates and higher export 
sales at little or no profit margin were 
also important factors leading towards a 
reduced surplus. 


DEVELOPMENTS 

Capital expenditure of £ 10.9 million was 
incurred during the year. The principal 
single project included was that for the 
installation of additional electric arc fur* 
nades at Samuel Fox & Company. 

In July a scheme was announced cover¬ 
ing the modernisation and expansion of the 
Appleby-Frodingham branch including an 
increase in ingot capacity from 1.8 to 2.5 
million tons a year. This project is by far 
the largest that the Company has ever con¬ 
templated, the total cost being estimated 
at nearly £R0 million. 

The Company’s net investment in 
Applcby-Frodingham at the present time is 
£62 million. Most of this is represented by 
first-class modern plant, including one cif 
the most up-to-date and efficient ironworks 
in the world. However, the changing cost 
relationship between home and foreign ore, 
due to the effect on the latter of modern 
methods of extraction and transport, to¬ 
gether with the developments in oxygen 
steelmaking have eliminated the cost 
advantages which had previously been 
enjoyed by Appleby-Frodingham. The 
proximity to Imniingham with its potential 
for handling bulk ore carriers, the im¬ 
mediately adjacent access to lime-bearing 
ironstone and the existing investment in 
up-to-date plant has enabled a comprehen¬ 
sive modernisation scheme to be developed 
which will be internationally competitive 
in cost and capable of expansion up to an 
annual capacity of 5 million ingot tons.This 
will give lull advantage to all the economies 
of size on which so much emphasis is 
placed at the present time. Being convinced 
of the validity and advantages of this 
scheme, it is clearly right for us to develop 
it as quickly as possible and it is hoped that 
early approval will be forthcoming. 

FINANCIAL POSITION 
Expenditure on the Appleby-Frodingham 
scheme will rise steadily year by year over 
a period of about five years but is not ex¬ 
pected to have any serious impact on capital 
expenditure in the next two years. 

In this period the cash flow is likely to be 
reduced by uhpropitious trading conditions 
while the increased emphasis on exports will 
hinder the release of cash by reductions in 
stocks which might otherwise be expected. 
Nevertheless, the Company’s resources 
should be adequate to meet capital expendi¬ 
ture at the level planned for the next two 
years, taking into account the bank overdraft 
facilities which are available and the arrange¬ 
ment which has been made with the Finance 
Corporation for Industry for a loan of 
£10,000,000 which may be drawn during the 
three years from 1st Janu.iry 1967 , and is 
repayable by the end of 1974 . 



Copies of the full Statement are available from 
The Secretary, The United Steel Companies Limited, 
The Mount. Broomhill, Sheffield 10 L 


FINAL DIVIDEND ■ , l 

In deciding Upon a refcomrhendarionbfk find 
dividend for the year, the trading position 
and prospect*, the programme or capital 
expenditure* and the availability of finano* 
.which have all boep described above, hav$ 


of the imminence of nationalisation, the 
provisions of the Iron and Steel Bill and the 
Prices and Incomes Standstill. It has been 
difficult to reach the correct conclusion but 
the Directors hope that they have done so. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

There are two main factors affecting the 
future of our Company, first the proposed 
nationalisation of the industry and secondly 
the trading prospects. 

NATIONALISATION 
In view of the Labour Government’s large 
majority, there seems to be little hope of 
escaping nationalisation. Your Board has 
always accepted that measures of rational¬ 
isation are welcome and inevitable but it 
remains utterly opposed to nationalisation 
on the grounds that it will decrease the 
effectiveness of an industry which is al¬ 
ready efficient and which is diverse and 
widespread in its interests. We do not 
consider that the proposed terms of com¬ 
pensation reflect in any way the value of the 
assets which are to be expropriated. Both 
the Company and the British Iron and 
Steel Federation have taken all possible 
steps to mitigate the harm to be done to 
individual firms and to the industry. 

TRADING 

The country's steel output for the year 1966 
amounted to 24 i million tons and the 
latest estimate for the current year i9 only 
22 million tons which would mean working 
at below 70 % of capacity. Such a rate is far 
below that required to give a return on 
capital employed sufficient to maintain an 
efficient steel industry. All of us are aware 
of the measures taken by the Government 
and their effect on industry in general and 
the steel industry is certain to be affected 
to a greater extent than other industries 
which have not already been weakened by 
political factors and unduly harsh price 
control. 

CONCLUSION 

In the course of its history the British steet 
industry has passed through some difficult 
days. There have been times when the 
challenges to its financial, trading and 
organisational arrangements have gathered 
together, as they do now, in particular 
force. 

Under private enterprise these challenges 
have in the past been met and overcome. In 
service to shareholders, steel-users and 
workpeople alike we stand on the record. 
It is now said however that in private hands 
the industry could not overcome the 
challenges with which it is faced at present. 
Let no one suppose that to be true. 
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National Provincial Bonk 

Continued expansion and progress 
Formation of new banking company 
Mr. D. J. Robarts on the need for incentives 


The one hundred and thirty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited will be held on February 16th at the 
Head Office, 15, Bishopsgate, London, EC2. 

The following is the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man, David John Robarts, Esq., which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1966. 


Statement of Accounts 

The Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Bank 
together with the Directors’ Report are before 
you. Additional information is included to 
accord, to the extent appropriate for a banking 
company, with new requirements of the Stock 
Exchange. Although the inclusion of such in¬ 
formation is not obligatory until such time as 
application is made for a quotation for new 
shares, it was felt that a lead should be given 
by demonstrating support for the new standards. 

The liabilities of the Bank to its Current, 
Deposit and other Account holders at 
£1,123,886,442 exceed last year’s figures by 
£180,222. Over the year as a whole our Deposits 
were, on average, £55 million higher than in 
1965. 

The total of our liquid assets—Cash, Money 
lent at Call and Short Notice, Bills and Re- 
financeable Credits—represents 33.8 per cent of 
our deposit liabilities, compared with 30.6 per 
cent, twelve months ago. 

Investments in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the British Government continue to be shown 
at a figure which is below their market value. 
The Balance Sheet value of £135,183,181 gives a 
ratio ot 12.0 per cent, to Deposits as against 11.3 
per cent, last year. We hold no undated Govern¬ 
ment securities and the majority of our holdings 
mature within ten years. 

Our Advances stand at £559.764,849 which 
represents 49.8 per cent, of our Deposits. The 
corresponding figures at December 31, 1965, 
were £558,485,754 and 49.7 per cent. 


Profit and Loss Account 

The account shows that the profit of the 
parent Bank before bringing in dividends receiv¬ 
able from the subsidiary companies amounted to 
£6,816,442 * 
total group' 


jpgginst £6,861,750 In 1965. The 
j&Mt amounted to £11,044,232 


(£11,175,145 in 1965) of which £1,490,478 was 
retained by the subsidiary companies, thus leav¬ 
ing £9,553,754 to be dealt with in the accounts 
of the parent Bank as against £8,578,125 in 
1965. 

Together with the amount brought in of 
£2,013,038 there is a balance for disposal of 
£11,566,792. This has been appropriated as 
follows: 


First interim dividend of 4 per 
cent, (less income tax at 8s. 3d. 
in £) paid on March 30, 1966 
Second interim divided of 4} per 
cent, (gross) paid on August 9. 

1966 . 

Final dividend of per cent. 

(gross) payable on February 17, 

1967 . 

Special Transfer to Contingencies 

Account, being income tax de¬ 
ducted from first interim divi¬ 
dend and retained 
To Contingencies Account 

To Reserve Fund . . 

Balance carried forward ... **. 


£909,755 


£1,838,865 


£3,387.384 


£638,763 

£1,750,000 

£1,000,000 

£2,042,025 


£11,566,792 


The final dividend of 8J per cent, makes, with 
the first and second interim dividends paid in 
March and August last respectively, a total 
dividend of 17} per cent, for the year 1966. 


Subsidiary Companies 

The Balance Sheets of District Bank Limited, 
Coutts & Co. and Isle of Man Bank Limited, as 
at December 31st last and their respective Profit 
and Loss Accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1966, accompany our own Report and 
Accounts, together with a Consolidated State¬ 
ment of Assets and Liabilities of North Central 
Finance Limited and its subsidiary companies as 
at September 30, 1966, and of Profit for the year 
ended at that date. 

The Directors and management of these com¬ 
panies are to be congratulated on the excellent 
results achieved in a relatively difficult year. 

Lt-Gol. T. Mar&haU Bfooks, DL, Chairman 
of District Bihk Limited, B retiring bn February 
14, 1967. I would like to take this opportunity 


of paying tribute to his most estimable service^ 
to the District Bank 


Board of Directors 

We have to record with deep sadness the loss 
of our esteemed colleague Mr Ernest Cornwall. 
Mr Cornwall joined the staff of the'Bank in 1892 
and was appointed a Joint General Manager in 
1921 and Chief General Manager in 1934. Upon 
relinquishing that post in 1945, he was elected 
a Director of the Bank. His services to the 
Bank therefore extended over 74 years—a record 
which we believe to be unique in joint-stock 
banking. His valuable experience and wise 
counsel will be greatly missed. 

It is with great regret that the Board has 
accepted the resignation of Sir Frederick William 
Leith-Ross, GCMG, KCB, who has been a 
Director and a Deputy Chairman of the Bank 
since 1951. Sir Frederick has felt the need 
to retire from his various business interests, and 
in saying farewell to him we wish to place on 
record our deep appreciation of the most valu¬ 
able contribution which he has made to the 
affairs of the Bank since he joined us after a 
most distinguished career in public service. 

The Right Hon Lord Clitheroe, PC, a 
Director since 1952, has been appointed a 
Deputy Chairman. 


Staff 

Mr G. V. Jones, a Joint General Manager, is 
retiring on March 10, 1967, by which time he 
will have completed over 42 years of distin¬ 
guished service with the Bank. 

Mr G. D. Burnett, an Assistant General 
Manager and Secretary of the Bank has been 
appointed a Joint Genval Manager with effect 
from March 1, 1967. 

As with commerce and industry in general, 
the recruitment of sufficient staff of appropriate 
ability and qualificatioxls continues to present 
problems. We are fortunate, however, in that 
we have an efficient and enthusiastic staff and 
it is our aim to foster that efficiency and enthu¬ 
siasm through training and increased opportuni¬ 
ties for promotion. 

Arising from the expansion of the business 
and the; modem complexity of services, the 
opportunities for promotion are certainly greater 
now than ever before and the advantages and 
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attractions of a career in banking are becoming 
more widely appreciated. 

It gives me much pleasure to express warm 
thanks to the General Management, to the 
managers and to all the rest of the staff for their 
keenness and loyalty and for the way in which 
they have coped with all the difficult problems 
of the year—and there have been many —and 
thus made possible the continued progress and 
prosperity of the Bank. 

7 he Bank’s Business 

I am pleased to inform you that, as en¬ 
visaged in my statement last year, the Bank has 
taken a lease of the new office building in 
Drapers’ Gardens. The building is rapidly being 
completed to our requirements and it is hoped 
that the Board, the General Management and 
the main administrative departments will be able 
to move there in the Spring. The building will 
also accommodate our cential computer and 
automated clearing arrangements which, as¬ 
sembled under one roof, will provide one of the 
most modern and efficient installations in this 
important and progressive field. 

Our new provincial computer centres were 
opened in Bradford and Birmingham in the early 
part of the year—a year which has seen great 
impetus in the progress of our automation de¬ 
velopments and in the application thereof to 
various aspects of the Bank’s work. At the 
same time, we have been studying and develop¬ 
ing the application of computer techniques to 
the needs and systems of ou^ customers. We 
attach much importance to maintaining the 
momentum in this whole field with a view to 
enhancing productivity and to enlarging the 
scope of our services to commerce and industry. 

The expansion of the branch network has 
continued to be the subject of much research 
and study. Fourteen new brandies were opened 
during the year, including a new foreign branch 
in Bristol, and premises have been acquired 
for over thirty more branches. Additionally, 
we plan to establish branches in approximately 
one hundred other areas where it appears to us 
that there is a need for our services, and in many 
of these areas premises are already being actively 
sought. The number of customers served by 
the Bank shows a satisfactory increase and the 
establishment of new brandies in developing 
areas will help to ensure that this process 
continues. 

The scope of the Travel Card which we intro¬ 
duced in the Autumn of 1965 in conjunction 
with District Bank Limited, Coutts At Co. and 
Isle of Man Bank Limited, and which is issued 
to customers free of charge, has been enlarged. 
Current account customers of any of the four 
banks who hold this Card can now cash their 
personal cheques for up to £30 at any of the 
group's branches as well as at the branches of 
certain of our agents in Scotland and Ireland. 
The Card also guarantees payment of cheques 
for up to £30 tendered by the holder for the 
purchase of goods and services. It has been well 
received and is particularly welcomed by sup¬ 
pliers of goods and services, as its use does not 
involve them in the payment of any discount 
or other charge. 

The continuing and increasing popularity of 
foreign travel has resulted in greater demand 
both by customers and non-customers of the 
Bank for our Travellers' Cheques and for the 
sale and purchase of foreign currency notes., 
Despite the present restricted basic travel allow¬ 
ance available to United Kingdom residents, we 
are sure that the call for these services will 
remain at a high level. 
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The expanding figures for United Kingdom 
overseas trade arc reflected in the still-increasing 
volume ot documentary items and payment 
; orders handled by our Overseas Branch, whilst 
our foreign exchange dealers continue to trans¬ 
act very substantial business at home and abroad. 
'Hie services of our representatives and foreign 
branches have again been fully utilised through¬ 
out the country by customers engaged in inter¬ 
national trade. Further new ground was broken 
in the journeys abioad undertaken by members 
of the management of the Overseas Branch dur¬ 
ing the year, giving rise to welcome' new 
business. 


National Pro\ im i.iJ & Rothschild 
(London) Limited 

During the year, National Provincial Bank 
Limited joined Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons in forming National Provincial & Roths¬ 
child (London) Limited with an authorised and 
issued capital of £1 million, of which £250,000 
has been paid up initially, held in equal shares 
by the National Provincial Bank and N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons. This new banking com¬ 
pany commenced business on January 2, 1967, 
from its office at No. 1 Princes Street, London, 
EC2. It is designed to offer a wide range of 
banking services both in the United Kingdom 
and overseas. Owing to the restrictions on 
bank advances at present obtaining in the 
United Kingdom, it will use its resources initially 
in making loans and giving credits predomin¬ 
antly overseas, but when the present restrictions 
arc relaxed it will operate also in this field in 
the United Kingdom. It will work both inde¬ 
pendently and in consortia. It will take partici¬ 
pations in sub-undenvriting transactions in the 
United Kingdom market but it is not the inten¬ 
tion that this new bank should enter the new 
issue field. National Provincial & Rothschild 
(London) Limited will combine the wide con¬ 
tacts and experience of the National Provincial 
Bank with the expert ise in certain specialised 
fields of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, and 
wc think that this combination can be profitably 
developed. The close connection between the 
two institutions goes back to die time when 
N. M. Rothschild, founder of the London house, 
kept an account with Smiths Bank at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

From the point of view of the National Pro¬ 
vincial Bank, this constitutes an entr6e into the 
F.uropean and other financial markets which will 
be most valuable, and, if and when the United 
Kingdom joins the Common Market, there 
should be scope for great expansion. At this 
early stage in die development of this new bank¬ 
ing institution it is impossible to foretell the 
direction and extent of its future progress, but 
we and N. M. Rothschild & Sons have seconded 
to it an excellent and young staff, and we have 
great confidence in its future. 

It should be emphasised that the National 
Provincial Bank has many and close contacts 
with other merchant banks in the City of 
London, and wc do not intend that this new 
development should impair our dose friendships 
with these institutions. 


The Economic Outlook 

During the past year the Government has 
applied, in rapid succession, a number of 
different measures with a view to remedying 
the chronic sickness of our national economy. 
The efforts to freeze wages and prices have cer¬ 
tainly reduced die fever but have left the patient 
in a weakened state to meet the strains and 


stresses of the future. It may well be that in 
1967 our international accounts iqay be 
balanced but, if so, the improvement wift.havc 
been catped mainly by a reduction of ^vest¬ 
ment, both at Jiome and abroad, and by : a run 
down of stocks which will have to be rcpaced 
before long. Little has been done to assist in 
achieving the objectives which the Government 
itself set as its target—better productivity and 
more dynamic industrial expansion. The 
Government and the T^U.C. have shown them¬ 
selves 1 singularly poweriefs in p deajjn$ with 
what the Prime Minister Aas rightly "described 
as the self-inflicted wounds of unofficial strikes. 
While the exchanges have been much more 
steady, it cannot be said that confidence in sterl¬ 
ing has yet been fully restored. 

The need for the modernisation and expan¬ 
sion of industry is obvious and has been repeat¬ 
edly emphasised by successive Governments. 
It is clear that a very heavy demand for capital 
will result from this as soon as the present 
credit squeeze comes to an end. It is difficult 
to sec where this finance will come from. The 
margin of resources available to the private 
sector is narrowing while public expenditure 
continues to increase. Excluding debt interest, 
public expenditure in 1965 represented 41 per 
cent, of the gross national product as com¬ 
pared with 36 per cent, in 1960, and, despite 
the attempts to effect economies, the proportion 
will undoubtedly be higher for 1966 and 1967. 

The continuing credit restrictions have had a 
marked impact on the general level of bank 
advances. While this is in harmony with the 
Government's policy of reducing the heat of 
the economy, we may be permitted to hope that 
rhe srate of severe restraint will be eased some 
time in 1967. It is not widely realised that 
during the past 20 years there have been only 
two periods, amounting in total to approximately 
three years, when wc have been free from 
official restrictions of one type or another. In 
applying the current controls, we have, as on 
all previous occasions, been greatly assisted by 
the co-operative attitude of out customers. 

Now the position has been reached when the 
demand for fresh advances over a wide front 
of industry and commerce has fallen away and 
there are signs that it, will not be reactivated 
until the economic outlook is much clearer. As 
bankers wc must be greatly concerned with the 
question of how long it will be before traders 
and industrialists feel confident enough to put 
in hand plans to expand their business. There 
is very little doubt that business confidence has 
been shaken over the past few months and it 
may take more than the removal of the restric¬ 
tions on bank advance s to bring about a 
recovery. 

The Government deserves credit for sticking 
to its policy In the face of rising unemployment 
but there is a danger that stagnation will Over¬ 
take the economy unless some spur is applied. 
Until our balance of payment* is seen to be 
firmly in credit (not fleetingly for one year only), 
the brakes can hardly be removed altogether. 
But if productivity is to be increased, both 
individuals and industry must be provided with 
some incentive. The present system of taxation 
is not satisfactory and the Selective Employment 
Tax now in operation has, In my opinion, made 
it less so. Neither the will to undertake produc¬ 
tive investment nor the means to give effect to 
such plans are sufficiently encouraged under our 
present fiscal system, which badly needs recast¬ 
ing to stimulate enterprise artd efficiency. It 
takes courage to, enter into capital commitments 
at a time of reduced business activity and those 
who do so deserve a fair reward for their enter¬ 
prise. 
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LLOYDS BANK 

Mr. Harald Peake reports 



In the course of his statement to the eighty-four 
thousand shareholders the Chairman , Mr. Ilarald 
Peake , said :— 

1966 has been a difficult year owing to one of the 
longest credit squeezes in the peace-time history of 
British banking. This and increasing costs have 
had an adverse effect on our results. 

The profit for the year, after provision for 
corporation tax, depreciation, bad debts and 
transfers to contingency accounts, is £10,213,869, 
compared with £10,329,390 for 1965 after adjust¬ 
ment to a comparable basis. 

In other respects it has been a year of unusual 
activity and progress. 

The entry, in February last, of The National 
Bank of New Zealand Limited, with its to6 
branches into the Lloyds Bank group, as a wholly 
owned subsidiary, cannot fail to be mutually 
advantageous. 

In March eleven other banks joined us in the 
introduction of a combined Bankers Card under¬ 
taking to honour cheques up to £30 drawn by 
holders of the card. 

Our City Computer Centre, believed to be the 
largest of its sort in the United Kingdom and 
designed to keep the accounts of over a million 
customers, started operations in May. 

Lloyds Bank First Unit Trust units have been 
offered for sale over the counter of all of our 
branches since October last. 

Negotiations have recently been concluded with 
Arnold Gilissen’s Bank m Holland which have 
enabled u&vrto open tranches of Lloyds Bank 


Europe Limited in Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
with an agency at The I Iaguc. 

Banking Operations 

1966 began with quantitative restrictions on* our 
lending, imposed in May 1965, still in force. VVe 
had been asked to keep our advances up to March 
1966 within 105 per cent, of the March 1965 
figure. In February 1966 this limitation was 
extended indefinitely. By April our advances were 
up to the prescribed limit and we were faced with 
the unenviable task of reducing overdrafts in 
anticipation of the heavy seasonal demands for the 
first quarter of 1967. In early August the Bank of 
England requested the banks to review their 
advances and advance facilities “to ensure that the 
needs of priority customers can be met within the 
overall limit imposed”. 

In the event the progressive effect of the 
Government’s deflationary measures began to 
show in our figures and in the last few weeks of 
1966 the pressure on our resources eased consider¬ 
ably. As a result, we should now be able to meet 
without difficulty all legitimate demands for credit. 

We are at the present time providing medium- 
term and longer-term finance in respect of export 
sales to seventy-one overseas countries. This 
lending, which increases year by year, earns a 
comparatively low rate of interest. This is a 
valuable service and is in the national interest. 

Bankers Card 

The Bankers Card enables customers of the 
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participating banks to cash cheques at any of the 
5,000 or so branches of the twelve banks in the 
United Kingdom and the Republic of Iceland; and, 
no less important, any cheque up to £30 drawn by 
the card holder will be honoured by the paying 
bank. This means that instead of carrying large 
sums in cash, with the attendant risk of loss or 
theft, customers can now use cheques when 
shopping or for payment of hotel and restaurant 
bills and so on, which retailers can accept with 
confidence. 

The scheme is a simple one and makes no 
financial demands on suppliers of goods and 
services. 

Lloyds Bank 
First Unit Trust 

The initial offer of both income and accumulation 
units attracted applications for 4,400,000 units. 
Applications continue to flow in steadily, and 
7,100,000 units, valued, at about £3,750,000, have 
been sold. There are over 13,000 holders and 
individual applications have varied from the 
minimum permitted holding of 100 to some of 
10,000 units and over. 

Our First Unit Trust has been designed as a 
convenient means of meeting the needs of investors 
who, with the outlay of only a moderate amount of 
capital, seek the protection and potential growth 
prospects of a wide spread of high quality equity 
investments. There is a Savings Scheme and a 
Children’s Trust plan to meet particular needs 
and applicants need not necessarily be customers 
of the bank. 

The National Bank of 
New Zealand 

In February and March of 1966 I went to New 
Zealand and visited many of the branches of the 


bank. It was gratifying to find that the standing of 
the National Bank in New Zealand is ve#y high 
indeed. 

The Local Advisory Board which had previously 
been planned is now operating to help in local 
problems. We have hot made any. changes in the 
existing efficient management of the b£hk. . 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet show that progress 
is being well maintained. 

Dividends 

A first interim dividend of 2I per cent, was paid on 
1st April 1966 in Order to take advantage of the 
provisions of the Finance Act, 1965 relating to 
income tax on dividends paid before the beginning 
of the present fiscal year. This was followed by a 
second interim dividend of 2I per cent, paid on 
3rd August 1966. 

The directors have recommended the payment 
of a final dividend of 6f per cent, and, if confirmed 
by the shareholders, this will be paid on 21st 
February 1967. The total dividend for the year 
would then be 111 per cent.—the same as in 1965. 

1967 promises to be a difficult year. Much 
rethinking of national policy is necessary and time 
is of the essence. The Government showed great 
political courage last July. If they can continue to 
show the same courage, 1967 may end better than 
it has started. 

Shareholders can be assured that their bank is in 
good heart, and that their management and staff 
are working as an enthusiastic team to make each 
year one of more rapid progress. 


The text of the statement by the Chairman has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended 3rst December ig66. Copies are available on 
application to the Secretary. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OE LLOYDS RANK LI \UTED WILL III: HELD ON 17th FEBRUARY 1967, AT THE 

HEAD OFFICE, 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC3 


Lloyds Bank for good and helpful service 
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Midland Reports for 1966... 



Sir Archibald Forbes looks 
at growing influence of 
Government on business... 

99 If we are to see the private sector continue 
to make its maximum contribution... it must 
not be deprived of its essential requisites... 
paramount need for the stimulus of incentives 
... dangers of imposing rigidity of pattern 
... Business needs all the flexibility and room 
for manoeuvre that can be provided 99 


The One Hundred and Thirty-First Annua! Genera! Meeting of Midland 
Bank Limited will be held on J7th February , 1967 at the Head Office, 
Poultry , London , E.C.2. The following are extiacts fioni the Statement 
$9 Shareholders by the Chairman Sir Archibald Forbes. GBE. 

GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
lo the rapidly changing conditions of our times, governments in most 
countries have continued to swing away from reliance on free markets 
and price systems, notwithstanding a good deal of disillusion as to 
the credibility of planning recently, and dismay at some of the un- 
covenfLnted consequences of government intervention and control. 
At the tame time, technological developments and the marked trend 
towards large-scale operations in business have brought new' influences 
to bear. Here, however, I am more particularly concerned with the 
extent to which businessmen nowadays generally find themselves 
operating in mixet} economies, where rather more of their activities 
and choices tend to be brought under the wing of the state and less 
left to the efforts and decisions of commercial undertakings. 

. Of course, it. is acknowledged that government must be concerned 
with the broad conduct of business because of its importance to the 
condition of the economy as a whole. And here, at in most countries, 
the government as a large buyer cap influence commercial affairs 
over a wide field. But the risk is always present that government may 
become unduly involved in the detail of business, and also that, from 
the strength of its position, it may fail to pay sufficient heed to the 
established practices and needs of industry. Broadly, we all hope to 
see emerging the more advanced, if not altogether new skills and 
techniques in large-scale administration which are so essential m the 
conditions of today. 

The influence of government does not extend and prolife tare merely 
When parts of industry and commerce have been brought mto public 
ownenhip but also when official intervention in other way* penetrates 
more deeply and reaches over a wider range of business activities. 
Fiscal policy changes the emphasis in economic affairs. As already 
mentioned, the state is a m^jor customer; credit restrictions and 
exchange controls are officially directed and so, more recently, has 
been the regulation of prices and income# . Most of us a#e familiar 
with government exhortations that from time to ttm# rtng in our 
ears, with particular imletencc if we are e ngage d in the export trade 
or have rMpontibilities for productive investment, for prices or for 
gw provision of credit. 

In all this Britain it not alone. In our country perhaps one-quarter 
of the national product- it provided by stale enterprises, but, as 
measured by tbs extent of public ownership in industry and commerce 
tbfc mix appears to hasp oioft tof govetaraent id some other European 
SomMts. Evetv l lpie j a* » f £ *e gfrvg*N*t 

j 11 a * v ^ 1 1 < j .j . j y , 


in the limlcd States and Western Germany, the influence of the stale 
011 business is growing, for example in efforts to ensure stable condi¬ 
tions; in the statutory regulation of banking activities; by official 
pressures of various kinds, and in the role of a great consumei. I have 
only to add that, throughout the countries Of the free world, hanking 
systems comprise a fayoqiite channel for government intervention for 
you to appreciate my particular concern with these developments. 

UTILISATION OF RESOURCES 

Possibly it is no longer generally regarded, in official and other circles, 
as undesirable to make satisfactory profits, but apart from the 
freeze - many still look askance at the distribution of increased profits 
to the providers of risk capital. Yet it is also recognised that no 
enterprise, unless it be state-owned, can for long continue to operate 
at a loss, and as issuers of government securities know quite well, 
capital is not forthcoming without reward to attract it. 

Although state-owned trading undertakings often have to allow 
their public utility aspect to over-ride commercial practice, in the 
end they, too, arc expected to be judged by market tests, and “pay 
their way**. Wc all know, also, the extent to which even such minimum 
requirements have failed to be achieved. Yet the test by performance 
continues to be important, and in activities where no income arises 
directly, as in education and welfare, nevertheless the availability and 
costs of capital have to be borne in mind. 

More geneiall>. the sheer weight of government expenditure brings 
a major influence to bear upon the course of the economy. Public 
sector expenditure op current and capital Recounts absorbs over 
one-quarter of our gross dbme»>tic product, and over two-fifths if 
grams and subsidies are included. For gross capital formation alone 
the proportion approaches one-half. Whch just over a-year ago it 
was announced that public expenditure would be restricted to “what 
the country can afford", the suggested annual rpte of rise was pul at 
4i per cent at constant prices over the five years to 1970. Since then, 
expenditure in the private sector hat been sharply dgcouraged. 

The Government itself has undertaken to reduce expenditures in 
the next financial year, but so far it has announced items piecemeal, 
as. for example, reductions by £130 m. on public investment at 
home, and by £100 m. on government expenditure abroad. If we are 
So judge from past experience. I fear we shall find that once again 
tha outs have been suffered mainly in the private sector, with govern¬ 
ment continuing to take too large a share of resources for its own 
expenditure. I join with others in pressing the urgent need to check 
th# uftdtif growth in public spending, though always with every care 
for priorities and for discrimination as lo the social effects of such 
action* it is only by containing These heavy claims oof our resource^* "{ 
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The operations of public sector undertakings in business cover only 
part of the wide question of government intervention in ail its mani¬ 
festations. Nowadays the government does : not merely establish a 
climate, or simply set, as it were, an economic framework within 
which business can operate. In truth, it is becoming ever more closely 
involved with individual business undertakings in such sensitive fields 
as credit, prices and planning. Inevitably the question is raised as to 
how far the process should go. If we are to see the private sector 
continue to make its maximum contribution, as the all-important 
source of earnings and exports, it must not be deprived of its essential 
requisites. Indeed there is a paramount need for the stimulus of 
incentives, and the dangers of imposing rigidity of pattern by too 
much government intervention or in other ways must be avoided. 
Business needs all the flexibility and room for manoeuvre that can 
he provided. 

BANKS IN A SPECIAL POSITION 
A clearing bank, like any other business company, is owned by its 
shareholders, but it has to accept wider responsibilities, and here the 
public interest may differ at times from that of the banks as individual 
undertakings. Fortunately the banks enjoy the entire confidence of 
the people, who recognise that, when required to act as the agents of 
official policy, the banks do so with integrity and efficiency. For 
instance at the present time the banks arc scrutinising foreign exchange 
transactions much more strictly than a year ago, and applying the 
severe credit restrictions imposed by the authorities. In both fields 
they are not simply convenient channels for the administration of 
official rules, but their officers are required to exercise judgment and 
tact in applying measures that often cannot be framed with precision. 
The authorities rely upon these services and special qualities being 
always available when needed, and they are never disappointed. 

More generally, the banks play an essential part in the orderly 
conduct of monetary affairs, providing the principal form of money 
and constituting an integral part of the country's monetary organ¬ 
isation. They observe working ratios as required by the authorities. 
At the Government's prompting, lending for exports has been made 
available in appropriate circumstances for fairly long terms and at 
comparatively low, fixed rates. The direct knowledge of commercial 
and industrial conditions that is part of banking experience is always 
placed at the disposal of the authorities. And even in recent times, 
when banking resources have been severely strained, roughly forty 
per cent of the clearing banks' total funds—or today about £4,000 m. 
— has been held in government securities or lent to the Government 
in other ways. 

This last year has confronted us with other forms of government 
activity; the question of whether there should be any change in the 
degree to which banks should disclose their earnings; a wide-ranging 
inquiry into our affairs by the National Board for Prices and Incomes, 
and some further information about the proposed inauguration of 
The National Giro for transmission of funds to be operated by the 
Post Office. The first two matters are at present the subject of dis¬ 
cussion with the relevant authorities and 1 do not feel that this is an 
appropriate time to offer comment. As to the last, you may be 
interested to know that for some time past the banks have been 
improving their system of credit transfers so as to augment their 
familiar cheque service. Credit transmissions now pass through a 
central credit clearing, organised on the same pattern as the well-tried 
cheque or debit clearing. We have, too, arranged for this credit 
transfer service to be available between all the banks and also to non- 
customers, and we hope to improve the system as the traffic grows. 

When our cheque service is considered in competition with the 
giro, a good deal may turn upon stamp duties, since, as was pointed 
out five years ago by my predecessor, the late Lord Moncklon, these 


have long constituted a deterrent to the use of cheques. In 196M 
nearly 1,000 m. cheques had to be stamped and accounted foiy and 
debited in derisory Sums to millions of Individual accounts, aU to 
produce £8 m. towards a budget revenue of a thousand times that 
amount! This charge constitutes a levy on the principal form of 
money in daily use, and for that reason, too, is indefensible. It Is a 
burden that is not placed upon the people of the United States. 

This is not perhaps a weighty matter, but there are several important 
issues still to be satisfactorily resolved in banking and monetary 
affairs. For example, is not the country still placing too much reliance 
on regulation through monetary and financial channels? And are we 
convinced that we are using to the best effect the conventional 
governors, the cash and liquidity ratios, as well as Special Deposits 
and a ceiling on advances? 

As for the general condition of our country and of sterling, during 
this period of "severe restraint’* our energies should all be pressed 
into service for swift recovery in our economy and in our currency. 
We have to be on guard that we do not sink too deeply into recession. 
But first and foremost we have to lift from our shoulders any justifica¬ 
tion there may still be for reproaches from our creditors. It is clear 
that Britain has still a long way to go to restore confidence fully. 
We should not dissipate our efforts on lesser, and almost irrelevant 
issues, but hold firmly to our objective and recognise that we turn 
from our main course at our peril. 

MIDLAND BANK FIGURES 

The total of our deposits showed a relatively modest expansion in 
1966, the figure for mid-December being only per cent higher 
than twelve months previously. Despite the slowing down in the 
rate of growth of our resources, activity on current accounts con¬ 
tinues to expand. For last year the Midland Bank Index of Business 
Turnover was 5 per cent higher than in 1965. This sustained growth 
in turnover over the year confirms the view that it is the “moneyness 
of the bank balance that is the basic attraction to the depositor” a 
characteristic quality that the Bank has sought to foster. 

GROUP RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 
Although interest rates remained at a higher level throughout the 
year, our earnings were adversely affected by the general impact of 
the restrictive credit policy and the tighter economic situation and 
by certain increases in costs, including four months of the new selective 
employment tax. These factors caused the trading profit before taxa¬ 
tion to be somewhat lower than in 1965, but this was more than 
offset by a relatively lower charge for taxation. This arose in the 
main from the change in the basis of taxing “unfranked” investment 
income under the new system which in this respect took effect from 
the 6th April, 1966. In the event the Group net profit, after providing 
for taxation and contingencies, amounted to £12-97 m. (as compared 
with £11-48 m. in the previous year). 

PROGRESS AT HOME 

The Midland Group was responsible for a major banking innovation, 
the Midland Bank Group Cheque Card, which is designed to increase 
still further the convenience of a banking account by extending the 
"moneyness" of the cheque. Our cheque card scheme, launched in 
March, has made a promising beginning, and traders welcome the 
simplicity of a system that, at no cost to themselves whatsoever, 
removes the risk of accepting a cheque for up to £30 from someone 
they “don’t know from Adam”. When other banks followed us by 
introducing similar arrangements, we decided to honour at our 
counters the cheque cards they issued. Thus cheque cards give 
immediate access to cash throughout a large part of the banking 
system. 



Midland Bank 

Copies of the Annual Report A Chairman's Statement can be obtained from 
The Secretary, Midland Bank Limited, Head Office , Poultry, London, E C.2. 
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DISTRICT BANK™ 

Statement by the Chairman, Lt.-Col. T. Marshall Brooks, D.L. 


SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND BANKING PROSPECTS REVIEWED 


Lieutenant Gtfoftel T. Marshall Brooks, DL, 

Chairman, in the course of his statement circu¬ 
lated with the accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1966, said; 

Our deposits at £335,607,766 show little 
change on the figure at the end of lasr year. The 
average monthly figure of deposits, however, has 
increased by 5.4 per cent over the average in 
1965. In a year when the national output has 
shown little growth it is satisfactory to record 
this increase which may be attributed in part 
to the continued growth in the number of custo¬ 
mers using the Bank's services. 

Advances, which have been subject to official 
restriction throughout the year, show a r-mall 
increase at £171,655,546. 

Holdings of British Government Securities at 
£40,968,613 show a slight reduction from Ia,t 
year's figure but the average holdings for the 
year have been higher. These securities- h ive a 
date of redemption within ten years and are 
shown in the Balance Sheet at a figure below 
their market value. Liquid assets total 
(,’104.232,091 and stand at a ratio of 31 per cent 
)f deposits. 

Bank property at £5,918,262 shows an increase 
h value representing renewal of premises and 
.he provision of new branches at Aston 
'Birmingham), Park Place (Cardiff), Crumpsall 
Hospital, Hurdsfield (Macclesfield), Brookbottom 
;MossIey\ Greyfriars (Stafford), Torrisholme 
md Wok mg. 

The programme for the rebuilding or modern¬ 
isation of existing premises has made further 
icadway. London City Office at 75, Cornhill 
us been completely modernised during the past 
hroe years. Major alterations or rebuilding 
uve also been completed at some thirty branches 
ind sub-branches, including a number of our 
arger offices. 

This rate of progress in our rebuilding pro¬ 
gramme will be maintained for the next few 
fcais in order to meet the needs of greatly 
expanded business at many branches and to con- 
inuc our policy of modernising older properties. 
The building of our new r Head Office in King 
itreet, Manchester has now passed the stage of 
xcavation which was commenced in September 
nd has begun to move upwards. If all goes 
ccording to plan the new Head Office should 
»e ready for occupation in 1969. 

PROFITS AN D DJV1DLNDS 
After making the usual jptpvisions, the Net 
hrofit of the Bank and Its subsidiaries amounts 
a £2,506,244 of which £S2fil0 h attributable 
j the subsidiaries and has bean retained by 
liem. The profit figure for the parent company, 
t £2,454,234, showf a small reduction on that 
>r 1965 and refiegfeite rise in most' categories 
f expense. 


With the amount brought forward and after 
allowing for the retention by subsidiaries of their 
profit of £52,010, there is a sum of £3,412,534 
for disposal. Out of this total we have made 
a transfer of £500,000 to Reserve Fund. Alter 
allowing for this allocation and foe a final divi¬ 
dend of 8 per cent, making 16 per cent for the 
year, there remains a sum of £992,534 to be 
carried forward. 

SUHSIDfAllY COMPANIES 

County Bank Limited, the subsidiary set up 
in March, 1965, has been successful in attracting 
deposits, in large amounts and on fixed terms. 
The continued restrictions on bank lending 
which also apply to County Bank have .severely 
limited its operations and have ihcrclore 
naturally imposed some limit on the extent to 
which its deposits should be built up. At tlv 
end of the year they stood at £14,077,301. 
Satisfactory progress has been made in its more 
general services. 

Manchester Safe Deposit Company Limited 
has moved to its new home at 33. Piccadilly, 
Manchester. The additional safe custody 
capacity which we installed has been well tnl cn 
up and the evident need for this type of service 
should assure its full use in the future. 

'I HE YEAR UNDUl REVIEW 

The past year has seen an intensification of 
the Government’s deflationary measures, taken 
with a view to containing demand in the 
economy at a level which would bring the 
balance of payments from deficit to surplus. 

Wliil-t the nature of die controls on prices 
and incomes is contrary to the accepted concept 
of a free enterprise society and although the 
arbitrariness of their application offends against 
justice, it is to be hoped that once having been 
instituted they will at least be carried through 
to tlie point where inflation is truly halted and 
this country can reap some benefit in price 
competitiveness in expci t markets. 

Cumulatively, the measures taken to put the 
balance of payments into surplus in 1967 should 
succeed though political events can always upset 
the most careful calculations. In the longer 
term, the cure for Britain's “stop-go” progress 
has still to be achieved, though the current 
prescription of greater capital investment based 
on quickly rising exports could be effective once 
the present policies to control inflation aie 
seen to be of lasting effect. 

banking pros pec rs 

Looking ahead, fr: Would appear that banking 
will continue 'to experience some difficulty in 
maintaining an adequate growth of deposits 
whilst deflationary policies persist. The restric¬ 
tion on bank advances has had its effect on 
deposit growth and seems likelv to continue for 


a time. Increased taxation, calculated to produce 
a record Budget surplus, has been even more 
effective in limiting the growth of deposits. The 
new arrangements for collecting tax on dividends 
at monthly intervals and the heavy initial inci¬ 
dence of the Selective Employment Tax have 
had a special influence on deposits in recent 
months. Some of this ground should he 
recovered, however, as refunds of Selective 
Employment Tax are paid. Taking a longer 
view, I believe the banks will be in a position 
to compete for their essential deposit needs, if 
neces-ary through subsidiaries, and stand to 
gain business on the broader ground that the 
spread of wealth will continue to extend the pro¬ 
portion of society needing a financial service of 
some sophistication, including at least the u>e of 
a cheque book. 

In the meantime the way is being prepared 
for an anticipated growth in the use of bank 
services. The complete automation of bulk 
money transmission services is well on the way. 
In our own case, our plans for accounting hv 
computer envisage the processing of at lei>t two- 
thirds of all our accounts bv computer witinu 
two years, together with the routine Handling ut 
standing orders, company registration, Ti r !- 
lers’ Cheques, our own payroll and smic 
customer payroll accounting. In this sphere we 
gain considerable advantage from membership 
of the National Provincial Bank Group sinur we 
are able to use jointly five of the Group's com¬ 
puter centres, those at Manchester and Warring¬ 
ton under our own management and three other 1 
ju London, Birmingham and Bradford run by 
National Provincial Bank. The saving in office 
space and staff from their joint operation will 
be very considerable. Additional saving will 
follow fiom close co-operation between the 
Clearing Banks in processing Information in the 
inter-bank clearing on to magnetic tape ready 
for use in each bank’s own computer centre*. 
This co-operation will undoubtedly extend to 
major customers who use computers for ofTLe 
routine. 

The planned introduction of a Post Office Giro 
in two years’ time is in some ways an up-dating 
of existing Post Office services in parallel with 
the technical developments in the banking world. 
Whilst the Giro service wilP 1 compete with the 
banks for a limited range of business, its institu¬ 
tion can be recognised as a, further stage in 
modernising the whole business of handling the 
nation’s money. I am quite sure that the banks 
will not be found wanting in developing their 
ienfices to meet the varied needs of their many 
different customers. Above all, however auto¬ 
mated their routine business may become, they 
have an essential roje to play, involving personal 
judgment in providing finance and financial 
advice to a vast dumber of customers from indi¬ 
viduals of small means and simple needs to the 
most complex corporate organisations. 
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Mr. Chohei Takedu VI, president, Takeda Chemical 
Industrie*, Ltd. 


Takeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

Report by Mr , Chobei Takeda VI, President, for the six months ended 30th September, 1966 


The Japanese economy in 1966 began to show signs of a re¬ 
covery as a result of the government’s measures to stimulate 
business and the efforts of industry to adjust production and 
shipments. In the pharmaceutical industry, however, keen sales 
competition showed no signs of abatement, and general con¬ 
sumption demands remained rather stagnant. The industrial 
business climate has not yet improved. 

In such an adverse situation, we made assiduous and positive 
endeavours in production, sales, research and administration. 
As a result, our sales for the six-month term ended 30th September, 
1966, reached ¥51,837 million (1^ 143,992 thousand), an increase 
of 4.4% over the corresponding term of last year, but our net 
earnings showed a 5.8% decrease from the corresponding term 
and amounted to ¥3,601 million (>10,003 thousand). Stagnation 
of earnings growth was caused by such factors as a price war, 
which alTccted certain products, and increased selling and 
personnel expenses. 

Regarding pharmaceuticals, our principal line, our sales of 
ethical drugs showed a substantial increase despite several adverse 
factors such as intensified competition and the deficit operation of 
the health insurance system. Regarding proprietary medicines 
the Takeda-kai Association, launched in November last year 
under the resale price maintenance contract system, has been 
growing favourably, and has increased the number of products 
under its auspices. 

In our Food Products Division, “Ec-Chee-Ban”, a complex 
seasoning, which last year suffered some setback in sales and 
earnings as a result of a price reduction, showed remarkable 
improvement, and “PIussy”, a nutritious soft drink, sold well 
because of a seasonal increase in demand. In our Chemical 
Products Division “TDI” was stagnant because of seasonal 
slackness of demand, but other chemicals, including “PPG” and 


activated carbon, showed increases in sales and earnings. Our 
agricultural chemical business was separated from our Chemical 
Products Division, and the new division bad a propitious start. 
Regarding exports, upward trends in sales of “Ribotide” and 
“TDI” in overseas markets tended to level off, the former in 
connection with adjustments in overseas inventories and the 
latter as a result of increased competition from other manu¬ 
facturers. But our exports of pharmaceuticals grew uninter¬ 
ruptedly, with vitamin C leading the way. An increase in exports 
was witnessed both in bulk products and in preparations. 

As for equipment, expansion of the preparation manufacturing 
facilities in our Osaka Plant and construction of the vitamin C 
production facilities in our Hikari Plant were completed as 
scheduled. Furthermore, in our Takasago Plant, facilities were 
completed to produce monosodium glutamate, both as a raw 
material of “Ee-Chee-Ban” and for sale to professional con¬ 
sumers. Our new Tokyo Office Building was completed in October, 
and we have already moved our Tokyo Office to the new building. 
The number of our employees as of September, 1966, was 
12,165. Our labour-management relations are as friendly as ever. 
The Japanese economy is recovering gradually, but the prospects 
are not perfectly reassuring. The pharmaceutical industry is 
fraught with many difficult problems, and the business climate 
for us is not at all favourable. Our sales will increase hereafter, 
but there is little prospect for earnings growth in the near future. 
Conscious of the stern realities surrounding us, we will continue 
to adhere to our sound management policy and do our utmost for 
new product development, management rationalization, sales 
promotion and inventory adjustment in order to ensure stable 
growth of our business. 

We wish to thank you for your cooperation in the past and 
hope to enjoy your continued support. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1966 




Yen 

Millions 

Land, buildings, machinery 

and equipment, less depreciation 


26,644 

Investments in and advances 

to subsidiaries and affiliates 


14,153 

Current assets 

72,499 


Less-. Current liabilities 

48,800 

23,699 

Other assets 


6,574 



71,070 

Less : Employee severance 

and death benefits 

7,759 


Long-term debt 

15,317 

23,076 

47,994 


Yen 

Millions 

Issued capital of 300 million shares 15,000 

Capital and revenue reserves 32,994 

47,994 


Net sales 

51,837 

Operating profit 

7,267 

Interest and other expenses less interest, 
dividends and other income 

557 

Provision for income taxes 

3,109 

Net earnings 

3,601 


The dividend for the six months to 30 th September, 1966 , of ¥ 3.75 per share amounting to ¥ 1,125 million is not reflected in the 
above figures. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 

. . ' j 

A HARD AND PERPLEXING YEAR FOR BANKING 

GROWTH IN DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS BUSINESS 
MR DUNCAN STIRLING ON PROSPECTS FOR 1967 


The Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on February 15th at 
the Head Office. 41, Loth bury, London, EC. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Duncan Stirling, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1966: 

The past year has been a hard and perplexing 

one for all kinds of business; it was especially 
so for banking. 

We inherited from 1965 the restriction of 
private sector advances to 105 per cent of ihc 
amount outstanding in March that year, with 
priority for the export and productive manu¬ 
facturing industries, and this formula— the 
notorious “ squeeze ”—was applied throughout 
1906 with only slight modifications. There was 
thus a dual limit on our activities ; an absolute 
one measured by the March, 1965 figure as 
well as the conventional so-called liquidity ratio. 
In June the Clearing Banks and Scottish Banks 
were referred to the National Board for Prices 
and Incomes, being so far as I am aware the 
only bodies to be so referred without announc¬ 
ing any intention of increasing their charges. 
The Board is still taking evidence and is not 
expected to make its report for a month or two. 

Then came the crisis which prompted die 
famous July measures. These included among 
other deflationary devices a rise in Bank Rate 
from 6 per cent to 7 per cent, a reduction in 
bank liquidity by a Call from the Bank of 
England for a further 1 per cent of our deposits 
(making 2 per cent) as a Special Deposit, re- 
emphasis of the credit squeeze, and strong en¬ 
forcement of the incomes policy by die freeze 
on dividends and on wages and salaries, with its 
two phases of a standstill for six months fol¬ 
lowed by severe restraint for the next six 
months. 

These drastic steps made a sharp impact not 
only by their own severity but because earlier 
actions, particularly restriction of credit, were 
already taking effect, and the vigorous applica¬ 
tion of the incomes policy forced both sides of 
industry to take it seriously. Moreover, before 
the crunch came V} July business confidence had 
already been disturbed py” what had gone before 
and by fear of more to come, and this had 
caused a severe pruning of capital investment 
programmes which was intensified by the fur¬ 
ther check of the July measures. Thus the 
economy lost impetus and it remains in that 
state today, with the Government urgently 
appealing for a resumption of that private sec¬ 
tor investment which the measures they have 
felt bound to take have themselves frustrated. 
Neither exhortation nor investment grants will 
be enough to restore confidence without the 
enduring encouragement of fiscal reforms and 
the prospect of a market Cor the new produce 
tion. The Government are to be praised for 
the)r firm resolve to check inflation and their 
measure Of success in doing so, but the means 
adopted have inevitably been negative and there 
is no sign of what is going to “get Britain 
moving ” after the freeze and after the promised 
correction of the balance of payments in 1967. 

ft is true that of trade has grfcatty 

improved owing to * good export performance. 


but the factors mentioned above preclude the 
likelihood of any improvement in production m 
1967. There is a constant danger of consumer 
demand, stimulated by public expenditure, mak¬ 
ing such heavy calls on production as to, revive 
the old inflation bogey. Incidentally it is some¬ 
times supposed that every export of goods makes 
an immediate contribution to the national re¬ 
serves. Many export contracts, however, are 
done on long credit terms, with payments due 
over a number of years ahead, and even if the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department protects 
the exporter against loss it does not protect the 
national economy against default by the foreign 
importer. 

Government intervention in a modern in¬ 
dustrial society is on such a massive scale that 
it is apt to get out of control before it can be 
checked, and in fact goes a long way towards 
undermining the market economy which is the 
long established basis of trade. Whatever the 
failings of this system, the efforts of governments 
the world over have never suggested that they 
have a workable alternative to offer. If busi¬ 
ness is to be dynamic and progressive as all 
profess, management must have reasonable free¬ 
dom to trade and take risks. Similarly the 
Trades Unions can fairly claim reasonable free¬ 
dom to negotiate wages, but not to press 
demands beyond what production can support. 
Without voluntary restraint we are faced with 
either inflation on the one hand or arid 
dirigtsme on the other. Neither alternative is 
acceptable and a middle course must be found 
and followed by management and labour if a 
free economy is to be preserved. 

COMMON MARKET 

The Government’s forthcoming approach to¬ 
wards the Common Market will be of paramount 
significance to the future of this country’s 
economy, and the progress of the first moves will 
be closely watched; but past experience must 
make us wary of any hasty optimism about the 
outcome. So far as banking is concerned, mem¬ 
bership of the EEC should help to get rid of 
the artificial barriers which now hamper the free 
movement of capital, and the adaptability of 
the British bnking system should enable os to 
play a full part on this wider stage if we succeed 
in getting there. It would, however, be unwise 
to expect an early increase in banking oppor¬ 
tunities even if Britain’s application to join the 
EEC is successful, because the Six themselves 
have made far leas progress towards a free 
capital market than they have towards most of 
the other economic objectives of the Treaty of 
Rome. Perhaps this is because monetary con-, 
trol affects national sovereignty more closely 
than any other aspect of economic policy. 
Meanwhile, significantly, the private Euro¬ 
currency rjarket has provided a truly inter¬ 
national flow of capital extending well beyond 
the confines of the EEC, though much used by 
its members. London has played the major 
part in this market. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS 

The growth in our own bank last year was 
largely a development of what had gone before. 
This applies particularly to our overseas busi¬ 


ness, progress in automation, and the comple¬ 
tion of our system of provincial District Offices. 

It is too often thought,..because our home 
business is $o big, that the Clearing Bank# are 
purely “ domestic" aqd their foreign business 
of little account In fact our own Overseas 
Branch, measured by the scale of its^eperations, 
represents a large banking unit within West¬ 
minster Bank. Its operations are world-wide, 
covering every kind of banking service, in cor¬ 
respondence with nearly 900 foreign banks as 
well as our own customers at home. Our sub¬ 
sidiary, Westminster Foreign Bank, works in 
close harmony with rhe Overseas Branch and 
together they make a handsome contribution to 
our profit, much of it by commission and in¬ 
terest earned abroad. It is perverse that this 
source of highly prized invisible exports should 
be penalised by the Selective Employment Tax 
just because it is earned by “ service.” 

Further progress has been made in automa¬ 
tion, principally in developing the projects re¬ 
ferred to twelve months ago. The teleprocessing 
system has fulfilled our expectations and is now 
used by 133 branches, including our main offices 
in Nottingham and Brighton, with Leeds due 
to come in during this month. We now service 
over a million accounts by computer; before the 
end of 1967 all our branches in the Greater Lon¬ 
don area and over 80 in the provinces will be 
attached. The work of our Registrar’s depart¬ 
ment was automated during the year. 

Towards the end of October our Payroll Ser¬ 
vice for customers and non-customers was 
announced. We are the first bank in this 
country to offer this service and are gratified by 
the response, many companies having indicated 
their wish to make use of it. By the extension 
of this type of service the Bank’s experience in 
data processing can make a worth-while contri¬ 
bution to the expansion of our business. 

Our nine District Offices are now established 
and their operations have fully justified this 
decentralisation of management. If the whole 
top executive work of the Bank had still been 
concentrated in London, as formerly, it would 
have iipposed an intolerable strain at Head 
Officfe. This new organisation of our business 
bids fair to bring progressive advantages to our 
customers, our staff and, therefore, to the Bank. 

PROFIT AND LOSS 

The main factors affecting the year’s profit 
were: on the one hand continued high interest 
rates (Bank Rate averaging all but 6} per cent), 
with a heavy demand for advances in the first 
three-quarters of the year; and on the other 
hand higher running expenses; higher provision 
for doubtful debts; and the cost of SET (which 
will be more than £lm. in a full year). The 
result as shown in the accounts was a higher 
profit than for the previous year, all of it being 
subject to Corporation Tfix (provided at 40 per 
cent) except for part 6f dividends and interest 
Earned, which attracts Income and Profits Tax. 
The profits distributed as dividend will be taxed 
a second time, In shareholders’ hands, by deduc¬ 
tion of Incotpe Tax at the standard rate, for 
whloh 'th© Bank will have * to account to the 
Inland Revenue. 
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BALANCE SHEET 

The balance sheet total is about,the same as 
a year ago, but both deposits and advances were 
higher during the year than at December 31. 
The advances include considerable sums of ex* 
port finance lent for long-term at a fixed rate 
of 5} per cent, and for medium-term at Bank 
Rate, both under ECGD cover. In present con¬ 
ditions accommodation at these rates amounts 
to a direct private subsidy of exports. 

Only two of the balance sheet items need any 
comment. Firstly, Trade Investments include 
a larger shareholding in The Diners Club Ltd. 
—we now hold 48.7 per cent of the equity of 
this international credit card business, just over 
50 per cent being held by Diners Inc. of New 
York. The two businesses arc complementary, 
and together have world-wide connections. 
Membership of Diners Club has almost 
doubled largely as the result of our introductions 
and it has been necessary to take new offices 
and to reorganise the company to enable it to 
deal with the growing business. We look to 
the future for a good return on this investment 
as increasing demands arc made for this form 
of credit. 

Secondly, there is again an increase in the 
Premises account, although a smaller one than 
for 1965. As explained in previous years, this 
follows fiom the post-war policy of extending 
the Bank’s business beyond the rather localised 
concentrations inherited from its original con¬ 
stituent banks. We have broken the back of 
the present programme and future capital com¬ 
mitments should be on a decreasing scale. By 
the time this statement is printed wc expect to 
have formally opened our newly-built Leeds 
Office on the site of the old headquarters of 
Messrs. Beckett & Co. We believe these new 
premises will prove worthy in every way of this 
very important branch. 

Each of our two banking subsidiaries, Ulster 
Bank and Westminster Foreign Bank, had quite 
a satisfactory year and their figures are com¬ 
prised in the consolidated accounts. 

The strike of bank staffs in Ireland lasted for 
many weeks during the summer but, although 
this caused much inconvenience to the banks, it 
was rhe public who suffered most. The terms 
eventually settled with the staffs involve a con¬ 
siderable increase in costs and the Ulster Bank 
Board are to be congratulated on having earned 
rather better profits than in 1965. The annual 
statement of the Chairman, Mr Hugh Clark, 
will be published as usual with the Ulster Bank’s 
accounts. 

The experience of Westminster Foreign Bank 
was not quite so good as in the previous year 
owing to higher provisions against doubtful 
debts. In other respects the figures reflect the 
excellent work done at the branches in London 
and on the continent. 

STAFF 

There were no changes in the General 
Management during the year, but as from 
January 1, 1967 Mr W. L. Crossley has been 
appointed as Deputy Chief General Manager 
and Mr T. McMillan as a General Manager in 
charge of Administration Department. A num¬ 
ber >f other appointments will fWk>w from, , 
these, with some re-arrangement of duties. 
These moves, and the decentralisation of 
Management and r Staff control, are part of a 
devolution of responsibilities throughout foe 
Bank, giving many more opportunities than 
before to younger men and women who aspire 
to advancement in their careers. 

■-Throughout the branches and at Head Office 


there has been an admirable response to the 
exceptional demands of a busy year, and this 
has made it all the more disappointing that a 
selective improvement in salaries, which was 
negotiated with the Staff Guild just before July 
20, was held up by the Government’s measures 
of that date. Our staff have borne their share 
of the standstill by foregoing these salary in¬ 
creases, and we are glad that the way is now 
clear for them to be implemented. 

The pressure of work fell particularly heavily 
on our most senior officers at Head Office and 
in branches, and the Bank is lucky to have such 
a strong team working together and led by the 
excellent example of Mr Elliott, our Chief 
General Manager. Although much of the work 
has been quite unproductive—for instance in 
dealing with the Prices Board’s enquiry and 
administering the credit squeeze—a lot has also 
been done to strengthen our broadening busi¬ 
ness. I believe the Bank has never been better 
served by its staff and they all deserve our 
thanks and congratulations. 

Every year brings its inevitable crop of retire¬ 
ments at the senior end of the staff. Amongst 
them were Mr L. R. Murray who, as Secretary 
to the Bank for nine years, was perhaps the best 
known to shareholders of all our officials From 
Head Office we have lost Mr C. H. Denny, under 
whom the Registrar’s department had grown 
out of recognition. Mr H. W. W. Gray, who 
had distinguished military service during both 
wars, spent his last twenty years with us in the 
Staff department from which he retired as Con¬ 
troller, having served the Bank most admirably. 
I must also mention Miss A. M Mitchell, for 
twenty-three years Secretary to successive 
Chief General Managers, and Miss M. W. 
Bolton, for fourteen years Secretary to my pre¬ 
decessors and myself. Mr A. L. Goodall retired 
as Chief Manager of the Overseas Branch—one 
of die busiest of all our branches. Another very 
senior Manager due to leave us shortly is Mr 
T. C. Roberts of Liverpool. These are but a 
few of a great many whose long and faithful 
service and example have earned the esteem of 
their colleagues and the best thanks and good 
wishes of us all. 

Two specially pleasing events in our staff 
annals were that three Westminster Bank girls 
won Gold Awards under the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh’s Scheme—being the first in any bank 
to do so; and, at the other end of the scale, last 
November, after forty-three years in the Bank 
and nearly forty years on pension, Mr W. H. 
Simmons reached the age of 100. His son is 
also one of our pensioners. 

OUTLOOK 

The prospects for 1967 are not encouraging. 
Although we have been assured that it will 
bring a balance of pnyments surplus, this is 
heavily mortgaged for repayment of $1,000 
million due next Autumn to ihe International 
Monetary Fund. Apart from this direct liability, 
sterling still relies on supporting facilities with 
Central Banks abroad—chiefly with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. These arrange¬ 
ments demonstrate the interest and goodwill of 
foreign countries'tbufaricfc sterling as a reserve 
and’trading currency; but they also demonstrate 
the sixains of past years. 

6urs is not the <ftiiy -country' to be grappling 
with economic problems and, unhappily, man* 
kind has given abundant proof for long enough 
that the art of governing a large populous com¬ 
munity is not one of his many faculties. Fifty 
years ago a historian wrote . . if all human 
history is only a tragedy of good intentions, the 
fifth act still remains to be written.” Luckily 
ft h part of hitman nature to travel hopefully. 


SOUTH DURHAM STEEL 
& IRON COMPANY 
LIMITED 

REPORT OF MEETING 

At the Annual General Meeting of South 
Durham Steel & Iron Company Limited held 
on January 24th, the Chairman, The Hon. E. F. 
Ward, made the following Statement: 

There have been some comments in the 
Press and letters from shareholders regarding 
the final dividend. 

The Board would have liked to have paid 
at least a total of 10 per cent, and whilst this 
was legally permissible it was, however, recog¬ 
nised that it was not commercially practicable 
for the combination of four reasons : 

(1) The fall in net profits to approximately 
onc-third of last year’s level. 

(2) In the case of our Company, both revenue 
and capital reserves are fully employed in the 
business and are represented to a considerable 
extent by fixed assets. Further, our Bank over¬ 
draft facilities are heavily , committed. In 
consequence the extent to which it is practicable 
for our Company to pay a dividend to share¬ 
holders in excess of the profits earned during 
the year is extremely limited. Our indebted¬ 
ness to the Bank, F.C.I. and Debenture Holders 
is £35 million—a figure equal to the share¬ 
holders* investment in capital and ploughed 
back reserve. 

(3) Capital commitments of over £4 million. 

(4) The current state of trade. 

After very carefully weighing up these con¬ 
siderations and with full regard to the interests 
of our shareholders and after consultation with 
our financial advisers, we reluctantly had to 
decide that a total of 8 per cent was the proper 
dividend to recommend. This does in fad 
absorb £ 170,000 more than tfe* earnings of the 
year, and account had to be taken of the 
necessity of maintaining the cash resources at 
the niiAimqm level required to carry on the 
business. 

In my Statement with the Apqpunts, 1 
undertook to make a further Statonei^t regard¬ 
ing the merger of Stewarts & Lloyds, Dorman 
Long and our Company. The negotiations have 
reached an advanced stage-and the Boards of 
the three Companies, all of Which recognise 
the desirability of ihe proposed merger, are now 
working out with the financial advisers \hfc 
detailed terms for submission to shareholders. 
The terms of merger are being formula fed on 
the basis that the rights of shareholders to 
compensation on nationalisation will not be 
prejudiced by the merger and that foe term! 
are fair and leasonablc for the shareholders of 
all three Companies if nationalisation does not 
take place. , j 

An amendment tabled by the Government at 
the Report Stage of the I ton s^d'Steel Bill will 
facilitate the merger and in addition the Board 
of Trade has indicated that the proposed merger 
will not be referred to the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission under the Monopolies and Mergers Act; 

The formal merger documents will be sent 
to shareholders shortly afrer the detailed terms 
have been agreed by the three Boards. 

In conclusion the Chairman said : 

This is the first time I have had the honour 
of presiding at an Annual General Meeting of 
your Company, and it may well be the fasti 
There will in due course be an Extraordinary, 
General Meeting of shareholders to discuss the 
Merger terms hut if—as looks inevitable-*this 
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is our last A.G.M. I would like to express the 
deep appreciation of your Directors of the 
splendid support you have given us over the 
years and 1 address that remark not only to 
those shareholders present here bui to all our 
shareholders everywhere. 

Results have not always turned out as we 
would have wished and things have not been 
easy for your Directors, but 1 am satisfied that 
our real difficulties have all been caused by 
factors beyond the control of your Directors, 
and as far as matters have been within our own 
power we have done our utmost to serve you 
well and run your Company with your interests 
first and foremost in our minds. It is, of course, 
a tragedy that it has to end this way—not 
because of any national necessity but because 
of a political dogma which has proved in other 
industries to be nothing but a pipe dream. 

Any last minute delay in the date of vesting 
will not help us. In an industry such as ours 
we must be constantly looking ahead and build¬ 
ing for the future. This above all requires 
investors’ confidence, if we are to count on the 
funds often required to develop and modernise 
our plant, and investors* confidence can only 
come when steel is taken right out of politics 
once and for all. 

Perhaps there is still hope that in a different 
political climate this could happen and the 
grouping of the companies m the manner in 
which we are now one of the pioneers will help 
it to happen if the lime ever comes. So let us 
not despair, perhaps we may still cling to the 
hope that some day we shall meet again. In 
the meanwhile I would like to thank you on 
behalf of everyone in your company for your 
confidence and interest in the fortunes ot 
South Durham and your understanding of our 
problems. 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist are 
available from Easibind Ltd The cosea 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers 
and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition With two quarterly indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 1 4s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist but to— 


Easibind Limited (Oept. E). 
Eardley House. 4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W 8. 

PARK 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies of the Index ere eveHebh 
only from The Economist 


26 St JafiQe+ St S.W. 1. • 
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The thirty-third Annual General Meeting of Second Covent Garden Property Company 
Limited was held on January 25th in London. The Report and Accounts were received and 
a total dividend of 10 per cent (same) was approved. The following information was given 
in the Accounts and Chairman's Review; 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

The Company has continued to make progress m conditions which are becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult tor all property companies. Net revenue from our portfolio of properties in 
the U.K. increased from £1,165,501 to £1,209,153. Net profit before taxation an<^ minority 
interests rose from £430392 to £482,658, and after deducting those items, showed an increase 
from £151,113 to £164,082. 

COVENr GARDEN PROPERTIES CO. LID. 

We have acquired all the outstanding preference and preferred ordinary shares of our 
subsidiary, Covcm Garden Properties Company, Limited, of which we already owned all the 
ordinary capital. This will result in a material saving m taxation. 

IINANCIAL RESOURCES 

As a result of certain property sales, and of the issue during the year of £2,500,000 first 
mortgage debenture stock 1983/87, bank overdrafts at September 30, 1966 amounted to 
£605,000 as compared with £2,540,000 a yeaz earlier. Of the original total of £10,000,000 
6 \ per cent first mortgage debenture stock 1983/87, there now remains £5300,000 which can 
be issued between now and December 31, 1969. 

UK DEVELOPMENTS 

The increase in our net revenue for the year was again largely due to the completion 
and letting of new developments During the year we spent £658,000 on acquisition and 
building costs of development properties. In spite of current legislation, building controls 
and very tight credit conditions, we are still most active in seeking out profitable new projects 
and hope that our development expenditure for the current year will show some increase. 

COVLNT NORTH AMERICAN PROPERTIES LTD. (‘CNAP’) 

U.S.A. The three major residential projects in New York which are managed by Alcoa 
Residences, Inc., are now 94 per cent let. Considerable increases in revenue are envisaged 
over the next year or two as leases are renewed, but costs continue to rise and income from 
the properties is not yet covering outgoings. 

Gulf States Land & Industries Inc. has made considerable progress with its oil and copper 
interests, although the market price has fluctuated widely owing to factors affecting the market 
generally. 

Canada. The Trizec group has made excellent progress. The IBM Building at Place 
Ville Marie was completed on schedule and renting has been satisfactory. Aggregate under¬ 
lying sales at the shopping centres have continued to increase and it is anticipated that the 
Trizec group will show a net profit next year. 

NET ASSET POSITION 

On the basis of the figures shown in the Accounts the net asset position at September 30, 
1966, may be summarised as follows: 


UK assets less all liabilities 
Investment in CNAP ... 

«»« 

_ £10,909,930 
- £3,196,287 

Equivalent per 
Ordinary Share 
18/2d. 

5/4d. 



£14,106,217 

23/6d. 


PROSPECTS 




During the current year we anticipate a continuation of the progress we have made during 
the past tw r o years, although for various reasons it is difficult to 9ee any prospect of an 
increased distribution in the near future. Your Board however intenda to recommend 
dividends totalling 10 per cent in respect of the current year. 

SECOND COVENT GARDEN 
PROPERTY COMPANY LIMITED 

' LINDSAY HOUSE 

171 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 

. CO Vent Garden 2781 
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THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in tJic Republic of South Africa) 

AN EVENTFUL AND PKOJ ITAliLE YEAR 


me seventeenth Annual General Meeting of 
mgpnbers of The Messina (Transvaal) Develop¬ 
ment Company Limited will be held on 
February 9th in Johannesburg. 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment of the chairman. Commander H. F. P. 
Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retd), circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1966: 


I HE COPPER JVWRh.LT 

The year 1966 will surely rink as one of the 
most eventful in the long History ot the copper 
inJusiry, although in lhh review I cm only 
mention briefly those events which exerted, and 
may continue to evert, the greate r influence on 
the mnkei. Kioullv '■pe.a'k og, ncrlv all the 
factors w’liJi lit- 1 cu’nb.ned to (.’cite violent 
flujrucif'fins in I‘">5 coni•■lLit'vl to phv :iie:r put 
in 19^ r Fp 4 : V* v. if in Vu-tmm, the deierion- 
i;An ot '/rmhri/Rhode*'’! relations lol'^wintj the 
ch.’u i;’.in of independence by RlioJesju in 
NouTubwr, l‘do5, widespread ^irilcc3, and un- 
v, er: 1 in tie’s a. to the US MtoJ'pde policy, must 
a) be added, however, a change in flic pricing 
policies of the unjnr producer, and ihe gradual 
impact of the credit '■queexe on consumption in 
riic United Kingdom. Under thc c c influences 
the price of wit chars on the London Metal 
Exchange surged from R1.132 in January to an 
all-time* record price ot R1,58Q on April 5lh, 
from which it declined in a fluctuating market 
to R712 on August 23rd. Primarily as a result 
of American buying the price trend was reversed 
from the end of August onwards, and at the time 
of writing the quotation for cash wirebars has 
leached R923. The production from our own 
smelters was sold at satisfactory prices and 
export sales averaged R963. Local sales, how¬ 
ever, were effected at most favourable prices to 
South African consumers under long-term con¬ 
tracts and averaged R796 per ton. In April the 
major producers in Chile and Zambia were 
forced to change their pricing policies, as the gap 
between the LME quotation and the so-called 
Producer Price had become so wide as to make 
the latter both unrealistic and untenable. On 
April 15th the Chilean Producer Price was in¬ 
creased to R992 and ten days later the Zambian 
producers announced that in future they would 
base their long-term contract sales on the LME 
three months' price—a basis that has subse¬ 
quently been adopted also by Chile and is still 
in force. Viewing the behaviour of the market 
in retrospect it can be seen that the combined 
effect of the factors I have mentioned above 
resulted in three major price movements during 
the period under review—a broad sweep upwards 
from the beginning of the year to April, a sharp 
decline from the latter half of that month until 
towards the end of August, and from then on a 
steady appreciation in values. In attempting to 
assess prospects for the company’s current 
financial year, it stems to me that the demand, 
supply and price of copper are likely to be influ¬ 
enced mainly by the war In Vietnam and the 
situation in Zambia. The position in both 
countries appears at the moment to be deteriora¬ 


ting rather than improving, and so long as this 
state of affairs continues copper is likely to 
remain in short supply and at scarcity prices. 


I LVWC1AL RESULTS 

The figures presented in the accounts are the 
highest yet achieved in the company’s history 
and are due, once again, ro the very high copper 
prices which prevailed during the year. The 
net consolidated profit of the group, alter pro¬ 
viding for taxation and for minority share¬ 
holders’ interests, was R9.6 million, compared 
with R6.2 million last year From the holding 
company’s net piofii of RS.2 million, an amount 
of RL1 million has beui transferred to reserves, 
R3.9 million (equivalent to 80 per cent of the 
capital) ha, been appropriated for dividends, 

.I the surplus has been earned forward, 

b : v n-t the unappropriated balance to 
Hi) 2 milhon 

KOI) l 11 a r Rfc\ 

O.n Messma Mine had a very satisfactory 
c’ r , ihe pi eduction of ore and of cooper being 
fully up to expectations. The mill ilnoughput 
of 916,000 tons is the highest yet achieved. 
Theie is, however, one aspect of our work at 
Messina which is less satisfactory. In the face 
of a persistent shortage of skilled and unskilled 
miners, the increase in oie production of recent 
yeais has been aeh’cvcd at the cost of a 
decrease in development. Last year develop¬ 
ment amounted ro 4f-.000 fect computed with 
63,000 fect five years ago. The discovery of 
ihe Reggie lodes at Artonvilla has helped to 
limit the corresponding reduction in ore 
leseives to 400,000 ions. Bui this trend, 
although not sciious, cannot be allowed to con¬ 
tinue, and it will be necessary to increase 
development to maintain ore reserves at a satis¬ 
factory level. South Africa continued to 
experience a high level of industrial and com¬ 
mercial activity and inflation was more apparent 
in 1966 than it has been for many years. The 
resultant rise in prices, and particularly in 
wages, inevitably affected working costs which 
incieased by 17 cents to R3.97 per ton of ore 
milled, and arc continuing to increase. Over 
a number of years the Government has intro¬ 
duced legislation to restrict Bantu immigrants. 
In so much as (his policy is designed ro reduce 
unemployment, vagrancy and crime, and to 
effect an improvement in the wages and stan¬ 
dards of living of our Bantu population, it is 
socially and economically desirable; but 
although the regulations have been applied to 
us with forbearance and understanding, they 
have nevertheless created a labour shortage 
which we have not yet succeeded in over¬ 
coming. No doubt progress in resolving ihis 
problem will be made, but meanwhile the 
situation is causing some anxiety. 


RHODESIA 

The inflationary pressures on wages and 
prices which were manifest in South Africa 


and in other western countries, were Itap evi¬ 
dent in Rhodesia. There, the reductioh;in don- 
sinner demand and in capital spending, which 
other countries sought to achieve through mone¬ 
tary controls, was largely achieved through 
sanctions; and the monetary restrictions which 
were introduced were mainly defensive and 
retaliatory in nature. I have mentioned pre¬ 
viously our concern about the failing capacity 
of die Mangula Mill. The crushing and grind¬ 
ing plant at Mangula is rather unconventional, 
and as we have not yet succeeded in arresting 
the downward trend, it was decided so add a 
conventional rod mill to restore capacity.; The 
construction should be completed by the end 
of December. Copper production at Umkondo 
should improve this year due to (he higher 
grade of ore reserves and ihe increased crushr 
ing capacity. Technically, the, Alaska Mine 
maintained its steadily improving trend hut,the 
grade of ore produced plunged unexpectedly 
from 2.11 per cent to 1.54 per cent Cu. ’ It is 
now evident that, in estimating ore reserves, 
the grade has been consistently over-valued, 
and on cadi recalculation it has been necessary 
to bring dow n die ore reset vc grade in the light 
of experience* gained in the mine. However, 
the ore is becoming more suJphidic and better 
recoveries are expected in the future. 

luittrj oimooK 

The undo lying strategic position of copper 
is strong and seems likely to remain so for 
some time Because of this, and of the higher 
production winch we expect, we view ibe future 
with confidence and optimism. 


AVON RUBBER 
COMPANY 

The Annual General Meeting of Avon Rubber 
Company Limited was held on January 23rd at 
Melksham, Wiltshire, Mr C. M. Floyd, OBE 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Group profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £1,288,405 (£1,217,922 last year, ’ 
which included £122,845 from Moseley not 
applicable to that year). Under all the circum¬ 
stances 1 think the profit for the year can be 
considered satisfactory. 

Group turnover increased by 7 per cent to 
£26.6 million. £3.8 million was id direct 
exports and a large part of the remainder was 
in products which arc component parts of other 
exports. 

Sales at the beginning of the present year 
have been satisfactory but with the economic 
difficulties now ruling last year’s level of profit 
will probably be difficult to maintain. On the 
other hand I believe that we have the organisa¬ 
tion and production facilities to tackle the 
task. 

Avon products maintain the highest reputation 
for reliability as instanced by orders to supply 
our car and other tyres, for the first time, to the 
Ford Motor Company. New orders have aho 
been received for the supply of truck tyres to 
the Leyland Motor Corporation. Export orders - 
for other Qroup products continue to grow. 

The report was adopted and a total divider. J 
of 16 per cent approved. 
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FIRST RE-INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 

SJR DENVS LOWSON 
ON NORTH AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS 
TRUST’S STEADY PROGRESS 


Sir Denys Lowson Bt, presided at the Annual 
General Meeting which was held at Estates 
House, Gresham Street, London EC2, on 
January 18th. In the course of his remarks he 
said: The gross revenue has increased from 
<£294,193 to £300,189. Your Directors are 
recommending a final dividend of 10 per cent 
on the Ordinary Share Capital, less income tax, 
which together with an interim of 7 per cent 
makes 17 per cent for the year, the same as last 
year. This leaves an amount of £249,625 to 
be carried forward against £235,394 brought in. 

As will be seen from the Balance Sheet the 
market value of investments shows an apprecia¬ 
tion of 70.8 per cent over book value; giving a 
break-up value for the 5s. Ordinary Shares of 


18s. 5.2d. of which 6d. is the dollar premium. 

As will be seen from the Directors Report, 
the geographical distribution of our portfolio 
is as follows: Great Britain 58.73 per cent, the 
Commonwealth (excluding Canada) 10.15 per 
cent; USA and Canada 28.44 per cent; South 
Africa .82 per cent; Central and South America 
1.77 per cent; and .09 per cent elsewhere ; 
whilst as regards categories, 5.31 per cent are in 
Bonds, Debenture Stocks and Notes, 2.54 per 
cent in Preference and Preferred Ordinary Stocks 
and Shares, and 92.15 per cent in Ordinary and 
Deferred Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

The value of our total portfolio at October 
15th last showed a fall of 3 per cent after adjust¬ 
ments as against a fall of 11 per cent in Financial 


Times Actuaries 594 share index and 13.1 pel 
cent in the Financial Times Industrial Ordinary 
share index. 

We have approximately 30 per cent of our 
investments in North America. These have per- 
formed satisfactorily despite the fall of som« 
18 per cent in the Dow Jones Industrial share 
index during the period under review. 

USA 

In the United States of America the events o! 
the last year have clearly shown what happens 
when the demands of a major war effort are 
superimposed on an economy already operating 
at full utilisation of its resources. Exceptionally 
strong gains for production, employment, and 
corporate profits have been accompanied by a 
growing lack of balance between the public and 
private sectors of the economy, as well as be¬ 
tween capital investment and consumer buying; 
by the strains and dislocation caused by tight 
credit; and by an accelerated upward trend in 
costs and prices which is threatening profit 
margins. It looks as if the maximum effects of 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Established 1952 

Under Chatter granted by H.H Shaikh Abdulla A! Salim A / Sabah, the late Amir of the State of Kuwait 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION at 31st DECEMBER, 1966 


LIABILITIES 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid Up . 4,126,365 

Statutory Reserve. 920,000 

General Reserve. 8,080,000 

- 9,000,000 

Profit and Loss Account. 122,835 


13,249,200 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (including Inner 


Reserves and Provisions). 172,525,249 

Proposed Dividend. 742,746 

Confirmed Credits, Acceptances and Guarantees on 

behalf of Customers, at per contra. 37,113,681 


K.D. 223,630,876 


ASSETS 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Cash and Current Accounts with Banks. 21,583,732 

Money at Call and Short Notice. 11,458,000 

British Government Treasury Bills. 500,000 

British and Other Government Securities (at under 

market value). 461,838 

Deposit Accounts with Banks and Industrial Bankers .. 58,463,068 

Loan guaranteed by Kuwait Government. 9,525,000 

Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and Other 

Accounts. 82,930,632 

Unquoted Investments, at or under cost. 1,144,925 

Land and Buildings, at cost less amounts written off ... 450,000 

Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits, Accept¬ 
ances and Guarantees, as per contra. 37,113,681 


K.D. 223,630,876 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1966 


Transferred to Statutory Reserve 
Transferred to General Reserve . 

Proposed Dividend of 18%. 

Balance carried forward. 


London Correspondentst 
Midland Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
National Provincial Bank Limited 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Fuji Bank Limited 
United Bank of Kuwait Limited 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

175,000 

825,000 

742,746 

122,835 


Profit after charging all expenses, muking provisions for 

contingencies and writing down assets. 

Balance brought forward from previous year. 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

1,750,375 

115,206 


K.D. 1,865,581 


K.D. 1,865,581 


1 Kuwaiti Dinars £1 Sterling 


New York Correspondents: m 

Irving Trust Company 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Bank of America (International) 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
First National City Bank 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 


Correspondents in all principal countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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GROUP TURNOVER NEARS £ 58 ^ MILLION 

MR LIONEL JACOBSON REPORTS PROGRESS DESPITE 
ECONOMIC PRESSURES 
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the credit squeeze in the United States have 
now moderated. With the Federal Reserve 
Authorities adopting a more liberal attitude, 
interest rates have begun to fall and are now a 
good J per cent off the top ; while what is even 
more important the actual physical supply of 
money is beginning to increase. In short it is 
both easier to get facilities from the banks and 
at the same time to pay less for them. 

On balance, it seems likely that a flattening 
of business activity will take place in 1967, as 
opposed to a recession. If this proves correct, 
profit margins are not expected to decline signi¬ 
ficantly, although they will be under some 
pressure. Wage gains will be partially offset by 
improved productivity resulting from new and 
more efficient facilities; and, more important 
still, by further advances in product prices. 
Bearing in mind the proposed tax increase it 
seems likely that corporate profits will be close 
to or slightly below last year’s levels. It is 
estimated that Gross National Product in 1967 
will rise to approximately $780,000 million, a 
gain of about 6 per cent, divided evenly between 
price and volume. 

CANADA 

The Canadian economy in 1966 recorded for 
ihe sixth year running a year of impressive 
growth ; and the prospects are that the nation 
will celebrate a prosperous centennial year in 
1967. The economy moved in three distinct 
phases in 1966. The first quarter saw an 
acceleration in the pace of business with overall 
demand pressing hard against the country’s 
physical limits; and as productive reserves, 
notably man-power and plant Capacity became 
fully utilised, costs and prices were forced 
sharply higher. During the second and third 
quarters credit conditions became uncomfort¬ 
ably tight, fiscal policy shifted to restraint, stock 
prices declined dramatically and labour unrest, 
in support of excessive wage demands, spread 
across major industrial sectors. In the fourth 
quarter a measure of stability returned to the 
business scene. In the external sector, Canada’s 
merchandise irade surplus expanded ; with the 
first nine months showing an excess of exports 
over imports of $334 million as compared with 
$44 million in the same period of 1965. 

Although there is no cumulative business 
decline in sight, cyclical forces will tend to 
depress the level of business activity in Canada 
during 1967. Somewhat lower wheat shipments 
and less buoyant United States demand for 
raw materials and manufactured goods may 
produce an export volume only nominally 
higher than in 1966. Assuming a normal wheat 
crop and less intense price pressures, Gross 
National Product may rise by about 6 per cent 
this year, with volume and price also absorbing 
an equal share of the gain. 

As regards this Company, it is somewhat 
difficult to forecast our revenue for the current 
year. You will appreciate that as a result of 
the dividend freeze here we cannot expect to 
receive dividend increases from investments in 
this country until the freeze is lifted, and there 
are bound to be some dividend reductions; on 
the other hand, we have a strong j>ortfolio in 
North America. We anticipate no difficulty in 
paying the same rate of dividend on the Ordi¬ 
nary Capital when we meet you in twelve 
months' time. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was proposed by the Chairman 
and seconded/by Mr N. C. Selway and carried 
unanimously; as were the other formal resolu¬ 
tions. The proceedings closed with a warm 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir Denys 
Low son, the Directors and Staff. 


The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Montague Burton Limited was held on 
January 20th at the Registered Office of the 
Company. Mr R. M. Burton (the Deputy Chair¬ 
man) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr H. V. Evans, OBE, FCA, 
FCCS) read the notice convening the Meeting 
and the Report of the Auditors. 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man circulated with the Report and Accounts: 

The efforts of previous years are beginning to 
bear fruit in spite of the economic pressures 
that we are facing and have to face in future 
months. Total Group turnover at £58,425,000 
showed an increase of £4,587,000 over the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The Men’s tailoring group trading under the 
Burton and Jackson The Tailor names at 
£46,972,000 showed an increase of £1,860,000 
on the turnover of the previous year. It is un¬ 
real to believe that we will be unaffected by 
present economic conditions but at the time of 
writing this report, turnover of the men’s group 
has been well maintained and both chains re¬ 
turned all-time records in the month of Novem¬ 
ber. In this group turnover shows a welcome 
increase not only in cash, but also in the number 
of customers served. 

The stores and fashion group fought hard to 
return a turnover of £7,253,000. If allowance 
is made for the fact that the Bennett chain was 
owned by Peter Robinson Ltd. for only eleven 
months of the previous year, then turnover 
showed an increase of £236,000. The Peter 
Robinson store in Oxford Circus, the main store 
of the fashion group, is being rebuilt and re¬ 
planned by the Group. It has also been plagued 
by the disturbance caused to vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic in Oxford Circus by the recon¬ 
struction of the Victoria Line and attendant 
works, and it is surprising and pleasing that this 
turnover ha 9 been achieved in spite of the trad¬ 
ing difficulties that they have encountered. These 
alterations have created temporary difficulty but 
in the long run we cannot but benefit from this 
reorganisation of London Transport. 


EXPANSION IN FRANCE 

The French subsidiary with a turnover of 
£1,519,000 showed an increase just short of 
£500,000. Pan of this growth is accounted for 
by the acquisition of new shops in Avenue 
General Leclerc in Paris, in Nancy and in 
Marseilles, none of which had traded for a full 
year, but in those shops where we have been 
established for more than a full year, turnover 
showed an encouraging increase. In the current 
year turnover should be close to £2 million. We 
have been well received in France and we now 
have seven branches trading there under the 


Burton name and have achieved what is perhaps 
the most harassing task in the multiple trade, 
that of balancing works output to retail ales— 
particularly difficult when both shops and works 
needed re-equipping, re-staffing and re-training. 
This has all been completed and the whole re¬ 
presents a balanced operation, the works having 
passed its breakeven point some months ago. 

Mail Order turnover to August 31, 1965, waa 
£238,000. This was only a parr year and was, 
of course, an initial period of research and 
experimentation. In the year of account, turn¬ 
over reached £2,118,000 and our target for 1967 
is £3 million plus. 

I felt this year that shareholders would like 
this more detailed comparison of turnover. There 
is a minor discrepancy between total turnover 
given and the figures given for sales of the 
separate companies. This is due to sales from 
the merchanting companies and is not material 
In all other respects we have sought to compare 
like with like. 

Tlie Group Accounts show a profit of 
£4,456,266 before tax, an increase of £200,000 
over the previous year, and I believe this figure 
to be realistic having regard to our responsibili¬ 
ties to shareholders and at the same time the 
requirements of the National Economy. This is 
particularly true when it is borne in mind that 
the profits as shown have had to bear consider¬ 
able expense with regard to the formation and 
development of our new interests. 


MAIL ORDFR DIVISION 

The Mail Order division involves us in sub¬ 
stantial expenditure which last year reached a 
peak. This has been absorbed against Group 
profits and must be regarded as an investment. 
But for the credit squeeze, which in the mean¬ 
time limits our own credit activities, we could 
well have moved forward in Mail Order to a 
safe target turnover of £5 million within the 
next two years. 

At this level the venture would be profitable. 
As things are, we must be content to arrive at 
that position as quickly as the economy permits. 
Once that target is reached, this development 
has a large potential and it will be remembered 
that in men’s clothing and ladies’ fashion we 
have two of the most difficult sections of the 
Mail Order business involving style, shade, size 
and quality. As the range of merchandise offered 
in the catalogue is increased, the business will 
expand and will undoubtedly make a marked 
contribution to the welfare of the Group. 

As the performance of these new interests im¬ 
proves, such improvement will have a beneficial 
effect on the Group Accounts. 

Manufacturing and distribution expenses con- 
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tinue to rise and it Is difficult to maintain our 
present prices. We are aware of our responsi¬ 
bilities and of the impact of our domestic policy 
on price levels throughout the trade. We will 
watch very carefully the position as !t develops. 

I see no reason for pessimism in current 
trends. Indeed, manufacturing and retail per¬ 
formance to date is highly satisfactory. 

Again I pay warm tribute to the work of all 
those who have contributed to what has been a 
happy and successful year, and, in particular, 
a tribute to the efforts of our Joint Managing 
Directors: Mr Sydney Jacobson and.Mr James 
Whitehouse. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted. The Directors retiring in accordance 
with the Articles of Association were re-elected 
to the Board. The Auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs Volans, Leach & 
Schofield continue in office. 

The Meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 


AIM Fan Ms 

Interim Statement by the Chairman , Mr. Eric Reed 

Group Trading Profits for the half year ended 31st October 1966 (subject to audit) are 
£1,472,000 (£999,000) before deducting depreciation of £281,000 (£278,000) and interest of 
£150,000 (£144,000) leaving pre-tax profits of £1,041,000 (£577,000). These figures reflect 
favourable trading conditions, increased efficiency and increasing volume but it must not 
be assumed that the profits for the full year to 30ch April 1967 will be increased in the 
same proportion. Profits for the second half are unlikely to be as high as for the same 
period last year. I am, however, confident that the profits for the full year will show the 
significant improvement over the previous year which I forecast last October. 

The Directors have declared an Interim Dividend of 10 per cent which will £e paid 
on 3rd March 1967 to Ordinary Shareholders on the register at the close of business on 
10th Febuary 1967. 

I shall be disappointed if 1 cannot propose an 
increase in the distribution to Ordinary Share¬ 
holders in respect of the year ending 30th April 
1967 but the implementation of this intention is, of 
course, dependent upon Government policy. 



ALGERIA, MOROCCO, 
TUNISIA 
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AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA _ 

BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG 
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QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


58 Economic Reviews, each 
published quarterly, provide 
subscribers with unique 
facilities. 

Between them they cover 
more than 120 countries each 
quarter. 

^Supplement giving basic 
information is published for 
each Review once a year. 

Readers are offered a 
continuous service of 
economic and business news, 
analysis and comment. 


The annual subscription to one 
review (4 issues and an 
Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). 

Airmail Postage £1 5s. (US $3) 
extra. 

Discounts are offered to 
subscribers to more than five 
reviews (Up to 35% for all 
fifty-eight). 

Single issues £3 (US $9). 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 

Spencer House Lincoln Building 

27 St James's Place 60 East 42nd Street 

London SW1 New York NY 10017 


IRAQ 
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ISRAEL 
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APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 285 and 375 to 379 


University or 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of Agricultural 
Economics I Agricultural Adjustment 
Unit 


made for one year m the flrtt instance and 
vyUl be renewable for up to three years. 

Salary will be at an appropriate point, 
according to age, on the XoUoulug scalest 

Junior Research Associate, n#0 x £60— 
£100 x £60— C945; 

Research Associate, £1.106 x £75-£ 1,180 
X £80—£ 1,340. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES are required to 
work on the research and teaching programme 
now lx*log developed, in view of the vide 
ranee of research activities a variety oI 
specialists cun be accommodated The basic 
requirement is lor a good degree, preferably 
in economics, agricultural economics or 
statistics. Appointment wSVmormally be • 

Continued In next column ^ 


Senior Research Associate. £1,470 x £00 - 
£2,010 x £ 85-JC 2.180 X £00— £8,270 (Bar) 
X £60—£2.830 


Further pm titulars may be obtained from 
the Realatiar. The University, Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 2. with whom applications (three 

B les). together with the names and 
ressea of three persons to whom, reference 
may be made, should bo lodged not later than 
February 10, 1867. The starting date for 
successful applicants will be as soon as 
possible hut not later than October f. 1867. 


Economist 

An Immediate vacancy exists In the 
Economic Intelligence Unit of the Bowuter 
Organisation for an economist who will 
be responsible for analysing economic 
and industrial trends gffooting the paper 
industry. 

The successful applicant, who might be 
between 28 and .70 years, should possesr 
an enquiring arid analytical i ‘ 
an approach to business based 
practical application of econo..... 
Information. He should, In addition to 
an academic qualification, have had a 
lew years’ relevant experience In industry 
He will ba expected to comment on the 
economic IqMfbllUy of various protects and 
thereby make a positive contribution to 
proposals concerning future opera lions. 

Please apply in writing, giving age and 
details of experience, to; 

The Person nel O fficer, 

THE BO WATER FASTER CORPORATION 
LTD., 

Bowater House. IChlftht abridge. 8 W 1. 


University of Khartoum 

Applications are Invited for three post<; of 
(a) Senior Lecturer or (b) Lecturer in 
Department of Economics. 

Salary scales: (a) £0.2,400 x £S 100— 
£8.2,800 (b) £8.1.600 x £8.75— 

£8.1.800 x £8.100—£8 &.300 p a Entry 
point according to qualifications. Cost of 
living allowance approximately £8,180 p.n 
at praeent. Outfit allowance £8.50. Faintiv 
allowances: wife, £8.00 pa.; child, 

£8.00 p.a . second and thhd child £8 30 
p.a. each. (£S.l~~£l 0s fld.) Passage Un 
appointee and family on appointment, 
termination and annual leave, Superannuation 
Scheme* Appointment for five years with 
possibility of renewal. Partly furnished 
accommodation provided at tent of lo per cent 
of basic salary. Low rata of income tax. 

, Detailed applications (eight copies), nutning 
three referees, by February 28. 1807. to 
Secretary, Inter-Unlverslty Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 33 Bedford Place, 
! London, W.C.l. from whom further 
1 particular# may be obtained. 
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A Mathematician-Economist 
will find here the ideal 
outlet for his energies 

This key position arises in the Pharmaceutical Division of Sandoz 
Pipducts Limited, the U.K. subsidiary of a Swiss-Based international 
Company. 

The newly-created Planning Depaitment calls for a man at its head 
whose education, experience and qualities of personality fit him to 
take responsibility for: 

— Budget preparation and budgetary control 

—- Long-range planning and profitability studies 

— Proposing and implementing pricing policies 

—- Designing and pioqmmming information systems and 
conducting operations research. 

The man selected for the post will have a sound knowledge of 
hiijhe' mathematics and economics, .1 ioqu .il mind, the ability to 
express himself clearly and persuasively, and a flan foi working 
harmoniously wilh the other departmental heads He will be based 
in London, with excellent working < onrlmons, and will Im paid a 
salary commensurate with his it-Mponsibilmm. 

If you fulfil the indicated requirements, you are invituf to wnte, in 
confidence to the Management, Sandiv Products Limited, Sandoz 
House, 23 Gieat Castle Sheet, LYmdon W.l. 


KFESING'S PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 

Idi'oriil Oitue> 5 V|,k> s liuiMmys. H.rtv. 'Som 


Due to oiuMtm and reorganisation of editorial work. the Pub'ivlvrs of 
KIlMMiS CON'lt-MPOKARY ARCHIVFs Weekly Dim oi World Ev,.nis 
c'l.ibi.sheii IVU—invite application-* for the follow ,ng vacancies 

ASSISTANT EDITOR 

(Political Affairs) 

*pptHr.mi*’ should hr appi ovmi'clv 40-5(j ve.irv ol arte, possess appropriate 
.k idcn>L qualifications uul pt.Mii.ji (."spurn. 1 K 1 in Writing Fdnmg, and 
SnpuM'ing, based on an an.ilMivj mini, in ability !<>r -PimIn work, and i 
jili lor well-baumcd prcvis-w 1 umy in a tivar non-iournalisi v m\ ic A Hair 
lor I iet-tindinu rcvai.h nnl a de amd knowlvdgc o! 11 a ionil a ml international 
pi or, in. essential together 'vilh a good ri.tJmy ability m French old or other 
Liiropcan languages 

EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 

A scholarly precis-writer with thorough knowledge of national affairs and 
capable ot tactual. unbiased presentation is requiud Inr this posl 1 ruining 
rtould be given with a view to conlerrnig gradually increasing responsibilities 
Age around 30-40 years 

INDEXER’S UNDERSTUDY 

the applicant ‘or this post -hiuiUJ have had some experience in Indexing ol 
,i scholarly naiuic, bayed on a pauein md m»Mi£t»hn>s 'ippr< aeh enupied wnh a 
literal knowltd^t ot cnrruu affairs. abnny lor speedy work, and a real uinr. si 
itv helping 10 tiMiu'.im tti_■ lughssi -ndcvmg siapdaids. alter 'Uilablt trailing 
in i he spwtiiie wisks involved 

The editorial offices ol KFFSING'S are esijb’i-hcd m plea-uni pr-itti*«»« in the 
uii ro ot Uk C'ltv ol Ha'b >n 'he vicrriy ( >» whi-h sinii'Mul app.iein'H would 
be required 10 reside l o share rhe dunes ot a devoted team ol 1 bmk-rooni 
chroniclers ** wnh a h.eh inicrnrtiiunal n puiaiioi) ol over 35 years vrundtrig. 
A noil-con 1 i ihi.i ,r> pc.ision nh itk is in op^raiion 

Applicants tor ihesc post—which offer wood prospeas for f»iturc advancement 
bastd on KKfSI>'Cj*S constant ».sp.inj n< "<>rlj wide «.irutl min-- ,re requested 
io sunnut fin \Vrfiing and matkrd ‘ (‘nnfi feudal "i hilt mri'cvlsr*. including 
sii'jr) expcctarions and specimens of ream work, io 1HF HONORS at the 
above Jddress 


Senior JPosts 
in the 

Government 

Economic 

Service 


The^e are-vacancies for economists in many Departments,' 
especially in 1 he Treasury, lho Department of Economic 
Affairs and the Ministry of Overseas Development. These 
responsible po3ts offer challenging opportunities to work on 
a variety of studies such as: 

the economics of transport; 
regional planning; 
housing economics; 

the assessment of requests from developing countries 
for aid; 

manpower planning; 
energy policy; 

economics of the health services; 
short term forecasting; 
long term projections; 
economics of defence. 

Economisfs in the Government Economic Service collaborate 
with other specialists, statisticians and administrators on work 
which contributes to policy formation. They use (he latest 
techniques in such fields as cost benefit analysis, output 
budgeting, and econometrics: they have full supporting staff 
and access lo compuiei s. There are ample opportunities for 
specialisation. 

Government economists are encouraged to publish material, 
except where security considerations are involved. 


Salary scales 

Senior Economic Adviser 

£3,585 £4,585 

Economic Adviser 

£2,335 £3,192 


Qualifications required 

Senior Economic Advisers 

Applicants must be economists of sending, academically 
qualified and with published mr\\ io their credib 

Economic Advisers 

Applicants must normally have a degree wilh 1 si or 2nd class 
honours, or y higher degree, m economics or a c losely 
related mii%' h c.nd experience as an economic uci.roiu or 
in research oi in teaching advanced economy. 


Write tor an application form and full details lo: 

The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 23 Savile Row, 
London, W.f, quoting reference 6587/67/20. 
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COURTAULDS LIMITED 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


COURTAULDS hat a vacancy for an experienced 
investment Analyst In their Pensions Department in 
London. 

Applicants 1 should have had at least five years in 
a responsible position Involving analysis and assessment 
of the merits of U.K. ordinary shares. 

An attractive salary will be offered to the person 
with the necessary qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be made in writing, giving 
details of experience and full personal particulars, to 
the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, P.O. 
Box No. I AL, 9 Henrietta Place, London. W.1, quoting 
reference number E.39. 


mm 


E 


COURTAULDS GROUP 


IH WESTERN GAS 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 
DEPARTMENT, ALTRINCHAM 

Senior Research Officer (Market Research) £l,850-£2,150 

Candidates should hold a degree or professional qualification 
and have at least five years’ experience of market research work. 
The person appointed will be engaged in the planning, organisation 
, and analysis of sample surveys, mainly concerning domestic luel 
usage, and will be concerned with all aspects of the work from 
the selection of samples to the report stage. Important qualifica¬ 
tions are an aptitude for organisation and ability to write clear 
and concise reports with a minimum of supervision. 

Assistant Research Officer £995-£ 1,175 

Operational Research and Business Studies 

The person appointed will be a recent graduate with an 
Honours Degree with one or more of the following as main 
subjects: Mathematics. Statistics, Economics. Operational 

Research. He will work in a smalt team engaged in the application 
of operational research and allied techniques to business problems, 
with ample scope for the exercise of imagination and initiative. 
The post offers a valuable opportunity for someone wishing to 
gain experience of O.R. in a progressive and expanding industry 

Derailed applications stating post applied for. with the names 
of two referees, should be sent to the Personnel Manager, 
North Western Gas hoard, Welman House, Altrincham, before 
February 10/£i«7. 



SECTION LEADERS 

The Electricity Council's Research Centre, at Cepenhuret, ia 
now into its second year: Roaeaich end Support staff are 
nearly up to complement and work in many areas is under 
way. 

We would like to strengthen this Research effort by the 
appointment of one or more Section Leaders. 

These must be from one of the Scientific or Engineering 
Disciplines with a clear record of successful research. 

We are primarily interested in technical capabilities and 
personality rather than specific expertise, provided however 
that this is relevant to the more effective utilisation of # 
electricity, especially in the field of environmental control. 

These appointments will be made within the salary range 
£2,810 to £4,150 per annum. 

Application! stating age, present position, salary, 
qualifications and experience ahould be forwarded to 
Mr. K. H. Hughes. Assistant Storetary (Establish¬ 
ments). The Electricity Council, 30 Millbank, London, 
S.W.1. by 12th February, 1957 quoting reference 
EC /18/57. 

THE EUGTRICITY COUNCIL 


Social Science Research [ 

Council l 

Applications nr<* Invited from tmnd honours I 

graduates tor a new post os Sec it* tan ut the ; 
Edurutlnnnl Rb.cjil'Ii Booul of the Council. 1 
Relevant c\peilviuv In some combination ol 1 
education, administration and reseatch would . 
be tin advantage The holder of the post, 
'.illicit Is for tuo sears In the lit .si Instance, 
will ulso havo some general administrative | 

duties Balmy alll be In the iange £1!.3J5 i 
to E3.1A*2. I 

Applications, stating age. qualiilcutluns and , 

expeilcnce, and giving names of thice i 

it'Icreus. should be sent to thp SeetuUiv I 
Banal Science Rese.uch Council. State House, 
Hbch Holborn, W C l. not later thun I 

Feonwrr 19. tWH 1 


The University of 
Manchester 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

Applications ate invited tor a post at the 
It rude of SENIOR I ECTUUEK Oil LECTURER 
IN GOVERNMENT. Candidatetf should have 
special Interests In the field of Political 
Behaviour Salary mixes per annum 
Senior Leoturer, £2.5»(i-£ 1,415; Lecturer. 

£ 1,470-£2.030; Initial salaiy and status 
Hccnidina to qualifications and experience 
Membership of F8.S.U Applications, should 
be sent not later than Pebmaiv 28. U»G7, to 
the Rei?l'«trar. The University. MnnchcMei 13. 
fiom whom furthei paitlculais and foitns- of 
uppltcaiion mnv be obtained on quoting 
reference E8 U7 


Australian Government Service 

Operational 

Research 

Two New Posts $A7375~$A7675 

Two O R. Specialists are required by the Australian Government Service They 
will be ba'-.ed at Canberra—one working within the Management Services 
Division of the Public Service Board and the other within the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

The Operational Research Officer within the Division will : promote and 

co-ordinate tha development and application of operational research and allied 
techniques In the various departments ; Initiate, design and carry out project 
studies involving the application of these techniques. The fields for development 
application include inventory control and transportation problems, resource 
allocation, project control, prediction of future demands, optimum oi ganisational 
arrangements, Including location of Itaff and other policy and optr.tionaJ prob¬ 
lems in the wide area of activity embraced by a Public Service* 

TRADE AND INDUSTRT 

A Senior Project Officer Is required to initiate, design and carry out project 
studies involvlnv the application of operational research *nd allied technics 
into overseas trade and shipping problems, industry studies, export prcrroiion, 
commodity trade arrangements,, imports and the tariff, and other policy and 
operational problems m.'the general areas of international trade and industry 
development. He will be the sole Operational Research Practitioner within the 
Department but will work closely With top levfcl departmental specialists. 

First cl,165 passages will be piovidnd for the selected applicants and their 
dependants. 

for further (trial! i and application form, phjase Write to the pphlit Srtviir Board, 
He per irritative (AW. O.ft./b), Australia House, Strand, LontUm, H\<.2, or 
telephone lenple Bar 24.15. c.\tension 474. 
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S ocial Science Reseorcb i 

oancil 

ApDllrariont art Invited from gv&duatai. 
©referable with a degree in a noclal science 
subject, to Ah two pnnia on the staff of the 
Council within a baUry range o( £1,839 to 
t: 2.240. One will be as secretary to the 
Political Science Committee ol the Council, 
tin* other as seemary to the Statistic* 
Committee; it would be an advantage to heijd 
a degree or have some experience m one of 
these subjects. 

The holders of both posts will alBO be 
concerned more generally with the Ooimoil's 
progiamm for eupportlng research and 
research training in universities and other 
Institutions. The appointments will be for 
two years In the flrst Instance. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and giving names of three 
referees, should do sent to the Secretary. 

Social Science Research Council. State House, 


igh Hat born, W.C.l. not later than 
ebruary 18, 1067. 


Executive Job Evaluation 

Ministry of Technology sponsored project on 
measurement of responsibility levels and 
formulation of “ bench mark " Job 
descriptions. Recent graduate social sciences 
to a.sdst in fieldwork and drafting. Analytical 
ability essential, interviewing experience 
deslmble, knowledge of Industry advantageous 
Appointment on contract terms at £ 160 per 
month. Details from Engineers’ Guild 
Ltd. <E), 60-70 Evelyn House, 62 Oxford 
Btreet, London, W.l. 


Statistical Research 

A graduate statistician Is sought by a loading 
Arm of Management Consultants to undertake 
research into .salaries ami ullied subjeers. 

Thp ability to write clear English and some 
first hand knowledge of Industry/conimerce 
are both required. A knowledge of French 
and ru German would be an advantage The 
&tiuiy will depend on uge und qualifications 
but will be In the range of £1,250 to £1.500 
Mease write. In continence, to Box 2088. 


University of Edinburgh 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 

Applications are Invited foi the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Economics Salary Scales.. 
Lecturer, £1,470-£2,630 per annum; 
Assistant Lecturer. £1,105- £1,340 per 
annum, with placement accoidlng to 
qualifications and experience and with 
superannuation benefit. 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to take up duly on October l. 
1067. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from The Secretary to the University, 

Old College, South Bridge. Edinburgh, 
with whom applications (three copies), 
ving the names of two referees, should 


University College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

DEPARTMENT OF OEOGRAPHY 

Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER, speclal&lnf m the 
application of quantitative methods In any 
field of geography. Salary according to basic 
University scale. Application forms and 
further paiticulars are obtainable from the 
Acting Registrar, to whom applications 
ehoula be sent by February 18. 1967. 




1 1 J 





e; car ,Mtd ( uuiial 


CUNARD LINE LIMITED 


ECONOMIST 


CUNARD 


A vacancy axitts for an economist to work in tha Markofi 
Planning Unit of a amall Headquarters team at the 
Southampton Office of Cunard Line Limited. 

The Market Planning Unit i* primarily concerned with 
the identification of market^;, the assessment of current 
and potential sources of revenue, and the long-term 
planning associated with the future activities of the 
Passenger fleet. Its activities are global. 

The post will suit a young graduate economist between 
23-27 with two to three years' commereid/ihdMStrial 
experience preferably, but not necessarily, in tne Held of 
Transport. This is a responsible and challenging position) 
and there are ample career opportunities within the 
company for a person who can demonstrate ability. 

Salary will *be negotiable. The company offers all the 
normal fringe benefits. 

Apply In confidence to : 

L. C. Carrol, Cunard Line Limited, 

South Western House, Canute Road, Southampton* 


ECONOMICS 

GRADUATE 

required as trainee by leading 
international economic and 
financial journal located in the 
City. Ability to write clearly 
and handle figures. Only those 
with a good second class 
Honours degree, or better, need 

apply. 

Commencing salary £1,000 per 
annum. 

Write to Box TE/997, c/o 
Hunway House, Clark’s Place, 
London, E,C,2. 


CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT- 
WEST AFRICA 


A commercial and Industrial Group, 
with its main interests overseas, has a 
vacancy for a recently qualified chartered 
accountant The vacancy offers pros¬ 
pects of fi full career with the Company 
and the opportunity to reach the highest 
positions. 

It Is envisaged that the candidate 
appointed will In the first inetanoe take 
up a position as the accountant of a 
manufacturing company within the 
Group in Nigeria. 

The Group expects all its accountants 
to regard effective management account¬ 
ing as their prime aim. Those who show 
sufficient aptitude will later be promoted 
to commercial management appoint¬ 
ments. 

Starting salary. Including overseas 
allowances, will not be less than £2,800 
per annum. 

In addition the Company provides free 
peeaaget for members of staff, their wives 
and young children; furnished accom¬ 
modation in Africa at modest rent; 
education allowances and free holiday 
passages for children being educated in 
the tJ.K.; pension fund : initial allowance 
for the purchase of tropical clothes; free 
medical treatment in Africa. „ 

ffeph. pMng full particulars Of age, 
qualification end experience, to: 

The Chief Accountant, Box No. 2089. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for appointment in the Faculty of 
Social Sciences with effect from October 1, 1967, in the grade of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in the following subjects? 

ACCOUNTING ECONOMICS 

ECONOMIC Sc SOCIAL POLITICS Sc GOVERNMENT 
STATISTICS (Political Theory) 

SOCIOLOGY LAW 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of Kent at Canterbury, Canterbury. 
Completed applications (three copies) should be received not later 
than Wednesday, February 15, 1967. (Quote A.35.) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 

SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 

DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the following posts, with eilect 
from October 1, 1967; 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
with special reference to 
problems of underdevelopment 

This Lectureship, financed by a grant from the Hayter 
Committee, is intended to promote research and teaching on 
the theory of development, with applications mainly to the 
problems of the Far East. 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER 
with special reference to econometrics 

Salary scales: Lecturer, £l,470-£2,630; Assistant Lecturer, 
£ 1,1 05 £ 1,340. The initial salary will depend on qualifications 
and experience. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Cathays Park. Cardiff,/to whom applica¬ 
tions should be sent by February 18, 1967. 
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Actuarial Appointments i 

OOVEKNMKNT ACTUARY'S DEPARTMENT 


Applications bio invited ft am men and wnpien 
normellv n::rd uiijei 3"). but oldci I’andictetfs 
with particularly valuable experience ivill be 
cim-Joeied. 

QUALIFICATIONS . Fellowship ol tin- 
Inutitute of Arrupiies or of rlu> Fucil 1 <>f 
Actual lee. Others expectmu to iiuu.itv us 
Fellows in 1987 may apply 

SALARY SCALE (Inner londonj : 

£2 963-£2.4941 or £2.85fi-£.1.lOJ lUTordliiB to 
quaUflcallona and expeib-nc" srnttlnp: 
aalary rnay be above minimum on either wale 
KoA-CuntVlbuton pi-niion IMomoiUm 


^W&ITE to Civil Aeivl-e Commission, 8a vile 
Row, London W 1 for application form, 
Quoting (I3HH #7. Closing date 
February 17, 1067. 


Kingston College of 
Technology 


Appointment of 
Lecturer in Government 
(or Assistant Oracle 'B') 


Applications ure Invited foi the abme 
post, duties commence as soon as 
poHHlhle. 

Candidates should powwss ho Honours 
Dogreo In Government Knowledge of 
French Politics and/or French political 
thought would be an advantage 


SALARY SCALE: £1.146-£3.310 Oft 


FUither details and nppllciitlon form uie 
obtainable fjoin the Vlcc-Pi lnctpal 
Kingston Ooljeir* of Teclinolugy Penrlmi 
Hood. Kingston upon Thames Completed 
application fotrus should be returned 
not later than Fcbiimry 13. 1UK7 
Tlie Royal Borouah of 
Klugbtoo upon Thames 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OK PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION require?, u HI HI-ARCH 
OFFICER to undeitake a two-year pinjtHji on 
Public Inquiries as an Instrument of 
Government The work will be supported 
by thp Sorlul Science Kt-sean-h Council, and 
a reseuich iiHsKtant will lb* nppnlnted atiei 
consultation with the Re&euu'h Officer 
aelecied 

Salinv within range from £ 2,000- .C 2.sou 
Wccordlmr to age. qualification# and 
experience. Apply K.I.P.A. 24 Pink Ureweni. 
London. W l, by Febiuary 14 1W7. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

St. Austell proposed 
Technical College 

Appliedtions are invited fot the pmu of 
PRINCIPAL. The person appointed to this 
newly-cirated post will br u-qilirad to Like up 
his dutie, on Septwnbei 1 l'b»7 

Foi lu: thoi p'lilti.-ular*. and luims of 
application pleare wnte to the under, n ned. 
Thv closing date foi the rerelpl of 
application* will be Fehtuovv n 1'>C7 

J O HARRIS'*. 
Socretan tor Educjilnn 

County Hull. 

Tiuro 


MARKLT Rl-ftEARCH COMPANY, pait r.f 
rapidly glowing and divei.ut'lny, group in 
U 1C. and Europe needs an 1‘CONOMlfii in 
carry out m.nket unft-ti''uti*ms in con,uinci 
and indUMilal fields. 

Essential riuallfJe iilnns ni 1 ;ood ft uni him , 
deal tif and two oi lines verti’s’ ospeioiK * .o 
colled Ion jmt himIvms of nuikct d,iu« 
i',\pei It-iu-H nl wuivoy iest-im>h .ind know led 
of French would be udvmiriwe-,. 

Starting shIuiv nesrol l.tbly 1,500- £1 7.tll 
inoit* hi* cvepi lun.il i 1 vpfiwnce 

h w:r\ opyoi lunh.v to .isvijme additional 
responaiblhl les 

Wtltc oi li-b-plmne A. I) Mmray, 
MaitioteKt-Mclvci Ltd ’it Baker Street 
London. W.1. Hunter 2413 


A leading London adveitiMiig agency j 

wants a i 

Senior Executive 

101 hi 

MARKET! NO Df-PARTMLNT 

which wives tidvlre ru il'enls und urcount 
dlrectois on matters of nmik"t nK 
jfirute-rv arid prcpuie? un.il.v'ic documents 
m support of Its iecommendjtmn 1 Sime 
Ihs wo;k u-qiute., .sound business 
judgment, some years' experience in 
rnmiiu'ici? Hie ncce.-.sarv picfeinbly m a 
manufru'Lut Inu <oiupan> Applicants 
should have 111 ,r o» second cluas honouis 
degrees In economic*. 1 M* E . or I 

mathematics and be fullv confident of 
tliL-h- rihihtv to exp less theniMilvr'i j 

pel Mitisivclv through the written wnd 
spoken woid Jl I .&U0- i; j Odd I 

according to qn.illfii.ui Inna Membeis of , 
the awenev U.ivo already been uitmnied I 
Write Box J0m 


University of Manitoba 

Winnipeg, Canada 

Applications are Invited .from specialist m 
TRANSPORTA TION ECONOMICS Inlei-xied 
in participating In a newly eslaibUshed 
Centre lor Reieurch In Transpul tatiou. 
Appointments will be made in the Depuitment 
of Jficonomloa. Duties include roach tug and 
research Halatv $10,000 and up 

Appllninfs should ante to Di C L. Burbei. 
Department ot l.conomtcs University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. Canada, enclosing a 
curriculum vitae and should ask three 
»cforces to send letters of reference on theft 
behalf. 


University of Glasgow 

Lectureship in Sociology 

Applications are invited lor appointment a* 
Lecturer In SOCIOI.OOY tenable from 
Oetobm 1. 1007. Suiat > flOaTe: P 1.470- £ 2 030 
per annum Initial salary according io 
Qualifications and cxpmlence FSHU 
Applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged, not later Ilian Febiuaiv 16 1007. 
with the undersigned, from whom further 
parilonlai'S ’’lay be nb.tt.ned f HxrTCHm „ 

Becretorv of the Universltv Oouri 


FRf. E LANCF RKHf ARCH Advertising J 

A. cnev wi' lies 111 uuh.ilI « vvomyn lfS'rient | 
In ihe London Brea, with previous exnetkuce 
in picparuig market studios Ihrouith desk 
rdM'.iich arid who mow. no lon/er in full-time j 
cniDldvmeiii, would las inteiested in occasional ( 
woil. Box juoo i 


i University of Reading | 

, DKFARTMENI OF GL^ORAPUY j 

I Applications are invired for two Leerureiships 
i in ouontliurivp human geography. Candidate 1 
•shnulrl be well nequft'ntcd «Hll ren-nl work 
in the field of i eg Iona I xchmee liom Ninth 
America. Sweden and elsewhere It would 
be ot advontnge to have lurerext in at least 
two of the following- spatial analysis; data ; 
Bortuge and letrleval. gravit\ and pottnUul 
mnrtels. nelwoik theorv. apylif-ntlonn nf lineui 
urogroinniiii!:, repionul a<’« ouhHtig • enti..l , 
place theory: project,lvo and evaluative models | 
of emplojinent, i,*>■ idtiiu-e m'fl land ute 
The appointments will dote frmo 
Octobei 1 1167 . 

Fuithei paitlciilats may bo ohtAioeil tiom 
the Reglstinr (Ruoiil ’ll* O R B t ’lii' 1 
Unlversitv, Reading, bv whom Hpullcutions | 
must be received not miei than : 

February 2fl. 1967 1 


The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology 

DEPARTMENT of management 

SCIENCES 

Professor Roland smith—Joe Hyman 
Professor of Maiketin^ 

Applications ure Invited from suttublv qunlined 
graduates In Economics ui Statistics wirli ! 
research or apprpprlate_cpmmei:ciai expeileuce. 
foi appointment - fo w LEOTURFBHIF tN l 
MARKETING. • 4 JM L 1 

The successful candidate will be expected 
to participate in teaching nndergrnduares 
yeaning for the B.Sc. Management Sciences 
Degree and to develop research intereats m 
an expanding Department pursuing a Held 
of academic study relatively new to thlp 
country. 

Salary will be accotdiug to auallArfttions 
and experience on tnc scale i 1.470-£2,630 

K r annum Superannuation under the, 
derated Superannuation Systdm for 
ittles. 

sr, The University of Manchester 
_ -«*- -nology. Sffrkvtlle 

iletefi 
r ao* im. 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in 
Economic History 

Applications are fnxlted fur the 
above-mvntlooed post Candidutef, ulth 
special liueiestx In one or more <>t the 
following fields umuld be prefeircd 

(a) British acunumu- litsioiy 1463 

(b) Modern international economic hlsioiy. 

(c) New Zealand ecouoinK hi.-toi \ but 
Candida I e.“ with '■mvi.il \nt**rcst«; in mtn-i 
fields, need not be dissuaded tiom summit.ng 
applications 

The sulaiy for a lcofurer will be £i.f>fi0 
per annum rising to £2.200 wirli a bai men i 
on recommendation to 6 2.4(H) per annum and 
foi a senior lecturer £2,600 per annum rl.-ing 
to C 1 . 70(1 per unnurn The Initial salai > and 
grading will be dcteimined accoidmg to the 
qualifications and experience ot the appointee 
tiunerannuatlou Is available on an 
F 8 3 U baMs 

Appioved tales to Wellington will be 
allowed fui the appointee and hla fhmlly 
together with actual lemovAl expenses within 
specified limits. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Untvergities (Branch Office). Marlborough 
House. Pall Mall, London. S W.i 
Applications close, m New Zealand and 
LohdQn. w ffD M*rtH 4, JM7. 


THE ORGANISATION FOR 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, PARIS 

has vacancies at various leveK for economists in its Economics 
Branch , which is being somewhat enlarged. Chief qualifications 
required: good dcgtcc in economics; aptitude for analysis of 
current economic developments and prospects ; preferably 
experience in national administrations, university research or 
international organisations dealing with economic developments 
in millionluliwtl countries; ability to draft well in EngWih and/or 
French and ro picscnt the results in a form useful to Committees 
consisting ot government officials concerned with general economic 
policies. 

Holders of the posts will be engaged in the preparation of 
material tor the Economic Policy Committee and us Working 
Party No. 3, and for the Annual Surveys which the OECD 
publishes on individual countries. Certain posts are concerned 
w'irh short-term forecasting of domestic demand trends and the 
analysis of fiscal, monetary and other policies. Posts on the external 
side involve (i) the development of consistent forecasts of the 
balance of payments of major countries and regions for 12 to 
18 months ahead to provide eatly-warning ol emerging international 
discquihbria ; (ii) “ multilateral surveillance ” of the financing of 
surpluses and deficits—i.e. analysts of gold and foreign exchange 
movements, use of international credit facilities (I.M.F., “ swaps,” 
etc.) and developments in the Euro-dollar market ; (iii) analysis 
of internalional capital movements and their relationships with 
domestic developments. 

Emoluments, which include installation grants, expatriation and 
children’s allowances and other fringe benefits, are tax-free. Staff 
Provident Fund, five-day week and generous vacation and home 
leave arrangements. 

Candidates are acceptable from any of the Member countries 
(Western Europe, United btates, Canada, Japan). 

Applications with detailed curriculum vitae and indication of 
salarv requirements and specifying 41 Economists ” should reach 
Personnel Division, 2 rue Andre Pascal, Paris 16e, before 
March 25th. 


EDUCATION: COURSES & STUDENTSHIPS 



UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
studies In 


National Economic Planning 

To meet the great demand for economic planning specialists. 
Diploma, M.Soc.Sc., and Ph.D. courses in National Economic Planning 
will commence In October, 1967, in the Faculty of Commerce and 
Social Science. Emphasis is placed on the application of mathematical 
methods and the computer In governmental planning and in the 
planning of state organisations or large enterprises, both in developed 
and developing economies. Part of the courses will be organised 
abroad In co-operation with economic planning institutions In 
countries such as France. Holland. USSR and Poland. Opportunities 
will be given to students with international interests to acquire a 
working knowledge of Russian or French. 

Candidates for the DIPLOMA who do not have a good honours 
degree, will normally be required to be not less ^han 25 years of 
age, with at least five years’ experience in public sendee or industry. 
Transfer to the M.5oc.Sc. course may sometimes be possible. 
Candidates for M.SOC.SC. will be required to have obtained a good 
honours degree or its equivalent (e.g.. an approved actuarial or 
accounting qualification). After completing the M.Soc.Sc. examina¬ 
tion some candidates may be permitted to transfer to Ph.D. studies. 
Studentships may bf Available for well qualified U.K. students. 
Students graduating in 1967 can be offered provisional places. 

Further information may be ^obtained from : The Assistant 
lUftstFmr, Faculty of Commerce and Social Sdanca, 
University of Birmingham, F.<X Box 363, Birmingham, 15, 
to whom applications should be sent not later than 17th February, 
1967, Applications submitted after this date may be considered at 
a later stage. 
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University of East Anglia 

SCHOOL OP SOCIAL STUDIES 

Degree of M,A . 

economics 

ECONOMIC HISTORY 

PHILOSOPHY 

SOCIOLOGY 

OVERSEAS STUDIES (DEVELOPMENT 

CourMs^ot^jrae terms duration leading to 
the Degree of MA. will be offered In each 
of the above subjects tn October, 1967. 
Applicants may make a selection or courses 
within their chosen subject. 

A university graduate studentship may 
be awarded to a successful applicant for 
one of the above courses. 

Further details and application forms may 
be obtained from: 

The Administrative Assistant, 

School of Social SLudles, 

Uni varsity of East Anglia, 

University Plain, 

Norwich, NOR 860. 


Kingston College 
of Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
AND PRODUCTION 

International Business Policy 

First British management seminar for 
executives from Arms operating in 
several countries—A dw H-28, 1087. 

Fee: 20 Oulneas non-resldentlaL 

Particulars from Dr. 8. Hyman, 
Department of Management and 
Production, Kingston College of 
Technology, Penrhyn Road, * 
Kingston upon Thames, Surrey. 


University of Birmingham 

Centre for Russian and East 
European Studies 
Postgraduate Studies in the Social 
Sciences 

Applications from graduates with at te'et 
good second class degrees in the nodal 
sciences, lilstoiy or mathematics (and from 
thotic expecting to graduate In these fields 
in 1067) are Invited for work In the 
disciplines yf the social sciences leading to 
the degree of Master nr Social Sciences and. 
in approved eases, of Doetoi of Philosophy. 

Applications from graduates in the language 
and Iituratuie of a Slavonic speaking people 
who are willing to undertake a years 
Intensive work in a social science will also 
be considered. 

Graduates arc Invited to apply who are 
Interested in pursuing courses of study 
Involving the application of the concepts and 
techniques of economics, econometrics, 
sociology, political science or economic 
hlsiury to aspects of the Soviet and East 
European economies and societies. U.K. 
candidates may be eligible for studentships 
aw a r dud by the Social Science Research 
Council. Initial enquiries Indicating the 
general area of xesearch Interests and 11 
qualifications, together with willingness both 
to learn Russian or another Slavonia 
language and to spend a period of Study, 
abroad if necessary, should be addressed to 
the Director of the Centre for Russian and 
least European Studies, P.O. Box 363. The 
University of Birmingham, Birmingham 15, 
to whom applications should be sent not 
later than February 17. 1W7. Applications 
submitted after this date may be considered 
at a later stage. 


University of Birmingham 

Graduate Course in Business 
Administration leading to the Degree 
M, Com, 

Applications are invited for admission to 
oourses during the session 1867-1088 leading to 
the degree of Master of Commerce in Business 
Administration. 

Candidates for the degree will normally be 
required to have obtained First Class or good 
Second Class Honours or equivalent 
qualifications. 

U.K candidates may be eligible for 
studentships awarded by the Social Science 
Research Council. Candidates sponsored by 
firms are similarly invited to apply. Tne 
course is suitable for engineers or scientists 
preparing to enter management. 

The residence requirement Is one full 
University session, f.e. from October to the 
following July. 

Candidates art qualified who. by 
examlnatwn, satisfy the examiner in 
the following papers: Economics. Management 
Mathematics and Accounting; Kconomerries; 
Business Economics; Social and Political 


Business Eoonqttlcs; Social and Political 
Framework of Business; Marketing. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Assistant Registrar, Faculty of Commeice 
and Social Science, The University of 
Birmingham, Eq. Box 383. Birmingham 15. 
to whom aimUcfcaons should be sent not 
later than February 17. 1067. Applications 
submitted after this date may be considered 
at a later stage. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc. (Eoon) LL.B. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

MANAGEMENT COURSES 

RfuMtsilsI Course for Business Managers 

The 1967 session of this course will be held from July 3rd to 21st. It is 
intended for experienced managers'who are either already in or likely soon 
to assume senior positions. 

Economic, psychological and quantitative aspects of management are dealt 
with by university teachers and visiting business men. Lectures, group discussions, 
cases and a computerised management exercise are all included in the programme. 

The course is fully residential and numbers are strictly limited. There are 
no formul educational requirements but managers must be nominated by their 
companies. The closing date for the receipt of nominations Is March 3, 1967. 
Inclusive fee 125 guineas. 


M.Se. and Diploma Courses 

Applications are also invited for the 1967-68 post-graduate courses In 
management studies which commence on October 10. 1967. They extend over 
one academic year for the Diploma or two for the M.Sc. degree and include 
courses in Operational Research, Statistics, Production Management, Marketing, 
Finance and Industrial Relations as well as relevant aspects of Economics and 
Psychology. 

Applications may be considered from graduates in any subject: business 
experience is desirable but not cMcaUui The Social Science Research Council 
recognises the courses as suitable for the tenure Advanced Course Studentships. 

Further details of all these courses and applicant*** forms may be 
obtained /ronTProfessor Norman Hunt, Department of Comment. University, 
of Gdinburtft, 29 George Square. Edinburgh 8. 


and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Aeoountaney, Secretaryship. 
Law. Coating, Banking, Insurance, 

Marketing, O.O.E., and many (non-exam.) 
courses In business subjects Including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers* course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which Interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G9/2), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen victoria Street. 

London, E.C.4. City 8874. (Founded 1910.) 


The University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science 

A number of research studentships and 
scholarships, value £380-C000. will be offered 
in the Faculty nf Commerce and Social 
Science to suitably qualified graduates In 
the Social Si lences and to tho.se expected to 
graduate thin summer who wish to read lor 
higher degrees. The fields or study jncrude 
Accounting. Industrial Economies and 
Business studies. Econometrics and social 
Statistics. Economics including Mathematical 
Economics, Economic History, Political 
I Science , aortal Bjw |y| molding social 

! Regionel j§tua&», Russian' and East European 


fflOMTRttt mmfiENtENT 

Applications set Invited for tU* 1 
one-year course Mfitfhif la 
October, 1967, from caftcuddtea 
with industrial experience and 
fromrtemm^m the worse 
include*: Managerial Economic*; ' 
Behavioural Science* and Organ¬ 
isation Studies; Operational 
Research; Diagnosis and Problem- 
Solving; Field Project. Recog¬ 
nised By the S.R.C. for Advance 
Course Studentship awards. 

Inquiries: 

The Admissions Secretary, 
Department of Management 
Studies, 

The University, Leeds 2. 

University of Birmingham 

Centre of West African Studies 

Applications ore invited from suitably 
qualified graduates (or from those expecting 
to graduate In 1087) who wish to undertake 
research, or to pursue graduate oourses 
leading to a higher degree, relating to *«■ 

West Africa in the fields of economics, 
economic history, geography, history, Islamic 
studies, political science, sociology and RJl 

social anthropology. For Rome of these fields, flll . 
research studentships may be available. 7 . 

Further particulars may be obtained from the in 
Director, Centre of West African Studies. B; 

University of Birmingham, P.O Box 383. 5* 

Birmingham 15 to wham applications mould „ 
be sent not later than February 17. 1087 
| Applications submitted after this date may be txr 
considered at a later stage. *y 


mkittmuvm 

’ fcMrt* tar tntoitu KPlMrW^ 

; Isfiotiy: Coamns: fiMiaMi 


Social Science Retttarch ^dtmc$! 
(SSRC) secondment studentship*- 

nserce, or tovMaMnen^J^sig: 
employers are 

class 

in any subject t 

log ivsdkB^mmSSmi 
economics, buiineM gda pWr af 
tioh, marketing, 

relations, strategic miles a£d& 
other social sciences. 

Detail* available from thf 
SSRC, State House, High 
Hoiborn. W.C.I. 

Act before February 22nd. 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.0.E, * O and ** 

asas* 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford <**• »*•« 


Regional Studies, Russian and East European 
Studies. West African Studies. 

The Faculty offers a one-year Diploma 
Course for graduates m other disciplines who 
wmh to prepare themselves for research In 
the Social Sciences. ff.lt. candidates may be 
engitue for studentships awarded by the 
SocIm Soienoe Researcn Council. t ^ . 

Further particulars may be obtained liorn 
the Assistant Registrar (Commerce and 
Social Science). The University of 
Birmingham, P.O. Box 383. Birmingham 15. 
to whom applications should be sent not 
later than February I7T1987. Applications 
submitted after this date may be considered 
at a later stage. 


THE LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

AfJSc. is Badness Stadfes . J 

V i. ’ 

The next post-gradiuite programme in business studies at the 
London Business. School will start on September 27, 1967, 

This is a two-year programme open to those with an honours degree 
gi anted by a recognised university or an equivalent qualification, who 
are interested in a caicor in business management. The programme 
leads to the higher degree of M.Sc. at the University of London. 

The closing date for applications is March 1, 1967. 

The prospectus and application forms are available from: The 
Registrar, London Graduate School of Business Studies, 28 Northumber¬ 
land Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


January, 1967. 


CHARLES! H. STEWART. 

Secretary to the University. 


YOUNG PARTIES. Unique exciting holidays . 
> U.K. and Europe tor under 30s with 
' Advenluic, Variety and FUN Sailing . . . 

f norksjllng . . . Water Ski-fag . . .Pony 
rekklng . . . Canoeing . . , Caving, . . 
Cruising . . . Dutch Barge Tour. Also 
separate programmes tor TEENAGERS 12-14 
and 18-18 age groups. All details and 
Illustrated brochure from P.O L. HOLIDAYS. 
Dept. 69. Adventure House. ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Herefordshire. I 


FARM HOUDAY3. 1967 Guide covering 
“ Britain's Best Farm ft Country Guest 
Houses." Full Board from £6 per week 
Send 4s. 6d. FARM GUIDES LTD.. IS HlOH 
STREET, PAISLEY. 


We Must Do More Economic 
Work 

Young Economists with research and 
consultancy experience with established Anna 
are looking lor new work. 

Our knowledge and Interests include— 

Market Analysis 
Export Promotion 
Forecasting 

RSSS! 65^.P ? Xt PU,, • ,0, 


Transportation 

Can vhs Hvi* «i 
Enquiries to Box 20si 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
Dividend No. 318 

Notice Is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 
75 cents per snare upon the paid-up capital 
stock of this Bank hns been DECLARED for 
the current quarter and will be payable 
at the Bank and Its branches on or after 
March 1. 1987, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on January 31, 1967. 

By Order of the Board. 
J, H. COLEMAN. 
„ Chief General Manager 

January 17, 1067. 


place 

FOR 

BOOKS 
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TOYO MENKAKAISHA, LTD. 

2 OhtemaeM l*ehofoe, 64 Kawaramachl 2-chomi, 
Chlypde-ku, Tokyo, Japan Hlgashlku, Osaka, Japan 

Cable Address 

tOYOMSNKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


Overseas Netwpre-wndon, Rotterdam, Dueaseldort, Hamburg, Milano, Paris, 
New Y 1 *' montreal. Buenos Aires, Bombay, Teheran, Cairo and other major 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1966-47 BRITISH BUNDS 


99 9511,2 Savings Bonds 24% 

101 H u 98*2 Exchequer 64% 

8713,* w«i Savings BondsJ% 

I003 3J 99 Exchequer 6 %% 

82*,* 767,* Briclati Electric J% 

77 70 Saving* Bond* 3% 

744 677* British Electric j4% 

59i»|* Mi* Britiah Tram port 3% 

95 91 »* Funding 4% 

lOO** 97** Treasury 6 * 4 % 

945* 83*4 Funding 6% 

565* 507. British Gat 3% 

86 ** . 7S«,* Treasury 51,% 

537* * 48*, War Loan 3l& 

39»* 34** Consol* 2 ',% 


Tho Bconomiet-Kxtel Indicator 


1964-67 
1969 
1960-70 
1971 
1968-73 
1963-75 
1976-79 
, 1978-88 
1960-90 
1995-98 
1993 
1990-95 
2008-12 
after 1952 


1966-67 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

Jan. 18 

388*6 

389*5 

5*52 

9,119 

.. 19 

389*2 

388*2 

5*54 

9,3SS 

.. 30 

383 9 

383-1 

5*62 

9.392 

., 23 

363*3 

382*3 

5*63 

10,959 

24 

382*1 

383*0 

5*62 

9,731 

n 25 

383 6 

383*6 

5*61 

9,406 


Price*. 1966/67 


68/74 55/9 
48/3 39/- 


114450 89850 


15-8 (July I. 1966) 
i2*5 (November 8 , I 

Ordinary I 

Stack* j 


Banka 

Algemeine Bk. %266 
Amsterdam-Rott. FT.55* 
Ausl A N.Z. Bk. 49/9 
B. da See Gen. Pr.BJ 
B. of America $11% 
B. of Ireland 63/9 
B. of Montreal £23 7 * 
B. of N.S. Wales 41/6 
B. of Scotland 63/- 
B. Bruxelles Fr.BJ 
B. do Park P.B. Fr.203 
Barclays 56/9* 

Barclays DCO 4Q|/f 
BOLSA 30/3 

Can. Imp. Com. I23**i 
Chartered Bank 52/6 
Chase Manhattan 568 
Commerrbank %388 
Credit Suisse fr.SH 
Creditanstalt %40O 
Deutsche Bank D.206 
Dresdner Bank D.I 6 S 
First Nat. City 5577* 
Hambros 27/3T 

Hill, Samuel 9/90*; 
Hongk’r 8 Sh. £9*| 
Kleinwort Ben. 19/9 
Krediecbank Pr.B.4 
Lloyds 44/9* 

Martins ti/9* 

Mediobanca L.765I 

R» i,a 

Montague Trust 32/6 
Nat. & Grindlays 42/3 
Nat. Austra. 5A.2- J 
Nat. Com. Scot. 25/9 
Nat Provincial 64/9* 
Norsk Credit**. %I44 
Royal Canada 09h 
Royal of ScotTd. 71/6 
Schroders 47/9 

Standard Bank 54/- 
Swlss Bank fr.SH 
Union Bank Fr.SH 
Westminster 'B' 59/-* 


lnetn*niscn 
AlHeasVerdch. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 


Change Yield, 
on Ian, 

week 25 


HR-* +2*5 
49/9 +3d 

Pr.B.3085 +15 

& 

4?/6 # -3d 

63/- 

Fr.BH4J0 -75 
Fr.201-5 +6*5 

NT 

30/3 C —3d 

-a 


fr.B.4440 +40 

tSL 


63/10), Nat Provincial 
133 Norsk Credit**. 


— 6 d 

I 6 >, +0*01 
—3d 

; ;r 


fevILwut. !$! 

Gen. Accident 51/9 
Guardian * 29/- 

LegaU General 28/3 

iff 

Pearl 49/i 

Phoenix 657* J 

Prudential ‘A’ 37/10' 

Royal 36/9 

Roya! Exchange 71/- 
SunAKiance 49A- 
TalshoMar. 8 F. Y.l 14 
Toktp Marme Y.I48 
Vehte.A Gen. 20/3 
Zurich In* Fr.S.4l 


Other Financin' 
Bowmsker 
C. de Suer 
Credit Fonder 

anSetS* edit 

SSSSfd^nnk*. 


14729 +24 

..104.880 +4110 
15/164 -1/4*1 


S» :a 

^104 l5fc| 

36/9 - 1/6 

71/- - 6 d 

49/- +9d 

Y.l 16 -2 

Y.I48 -4 

20/3 

Fr.S.4t00 +250 


Prices, 1966/67 
High Low 


Greks Red. 

Yield. 

Ian. 25, 
1967 

t t d; . 
6 9 0/ 

6 15 6 
6 17 91 
6 14 4 
6 13 8 / 

6 13 4/ 

6 13 71 

6 12 ,2f 

5 0 Of 

6 16 7L 
6 15 7 
6 10 9/ 

6 14 10/ 

6 14 If 
6 II 3f 


Ordinary 

Stock* 


INTElWATIOHAt oGLUkk BONDS 

Australia S» 4 % 1985 

Belgium Kingdom 54% 1976 

Oe-Fnmcaiie Petralei7% 1995 

Continental Oil 64% 1971 

Cyaftamid international 54% 1980 

K*&r fw it 

Gotaverken A /8 6 % 1980 

Coal 0 Steel Community 64% 1986 

New Zealand 7% 1976 

Norway, Kingdom 54% 1985 

Philips International 64% 1976 

Portugal PA 1985 

Transalpine Finance 64% 1985 


January 3$ 

aj*. 

«S» 


Price, Chan] 

Jan. 25. on 
1967 week 


Change Yield, 
on Jan. 

week 25 


19/9 14/6 Prodd. Ciothg. 18/9 —7*a4 

14075 10.825 Societe Generate FrB.IK>S0+100 

51/9 42/6 Union Discount 48/6* +9d 

20/3 16/3 Utd.Dom.Tst. 19/74 -74< 

fP.FD'WNFlm,, 

14/10), 11/9 Allied Breweries 14/3* -44d 

Sffl Ilf Kfi* Ztf 

14/7), H/74 Charrngm. Utd. 13/1*, -3d 

23/3 18/6 Courage. B. & S. 21/3 -3d 

24/74 17/M, Dbdllera 18/9 -3d 

37 254 DistiB.Seagrams $344 +14 

19/- IS//)*. Guineas* IB/3 -3d 

455 330 Helneken %455 +26»i 

14/3 10/3 IDV 12/44 -4l*d 

414 30*4 Nat Distillers 5414 +4 

64/3 52/6 Scottish A Newe. M /6 -I/- 

29/M* 22/3 Showerinp M /6 +74d 

78/6 51/9 Sth. African Br. 60/3 +l/3 

30/9 21/6 Truman, Hanbry. 23/3 -3d 

16/- 12/3 Watnay, Mann l4/4» a -3d 

15/9 12/14 Whitbread ‘A’ 13/44 -3d 

Building fi Building Materiel* 


14/10*, 11/9 

Ji& Ilf 


29/Mg- 22/3 


Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Cimentt Lafarge 


51/3 - 3 d 

K.3T 


Cimiteries Briq. Fr.8.2020 +18 


21/101, 13/- R. Costain 
7 /- 3/9 Crittall-Hope 

27/1 20/6 Eng. China Clays 

17/14 11/44 Int Paints 

|9*0w 14-905 lulcementi 
28/6 15/3 I. Laiitg *A’ 

22/- 14/10*2 London Brick 

23/10), 14/10), Mariey Tile 


16/3 —101x8 
203 — lOFxd 

1213b tUo 

16/7), — I/I 


15/74 9/6 


m 04 
S'* £ 

19/104 9/8 
41/J 29/6 
14/6*4 10/- 

ri 

36/6 23/9 

14 / 5)4 7/6 


1 / 07*9 tare 

21/44 12/3 
47)»n 304 

197? t 6 r 


SC* gfr 

3*9 177*6 

85*600 60*800 

m jT* 
isa id 


Rodland Hldgt 15/4), 
Rugby Portland IS/— 
Tarmac 30/- 

Taylor Woodrow 22/4), 
Vanettt M/M, 

G. Wlmpey 30/6 

Catering, Hetsk. Ctb 
Assoc. SrTt. Pic 21 / 10 ), 
A.T.V. *A* 19/9 

Butlkt’s 7/64 

SLw fig 

Granada *A’ 33/9 

Grand Mjatrop. 12/- 

tiSMt* , Wb, 

SSfto*, BL 

Trust Houses lw- 


Chenalcal* 

ANIC 

Albright AW. 
Amer. Cynamld. 
Badlscha Anlllft 

Bayer 

Borax DeM. 

OBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Edison 

Fitons 

General AnHIne 
>loecfisc 


L.1653*6 +74*0 


D.llf*l +6*>J 
20/- -3d 

Fr.S.6500 +40 

kr 


Hoffmn-U Roche Fr.5.66900+2500 
4CI 36/7*, -1/10' 

Laporte indi, 19/74 

Moniadto 14/74 -3d 

Monttcatini LI82S +92*5 

Rhone Ppulehc Fr.|85*5 —2*5 

StGobaln Fr.138-2 -5-8 

Takeda Chemical Y.154. ~T 


li 

^ tt 

+♦**3 

-3d 40 

+hl 3 0 

-9d 6*4 

-14 1*8 

+ I0**4 3-3 

9+2500 0*8 

-1/104 6*9 
6*3 

-3d 5*1 
+92*5 3*6 

-2*5 39 

-so 3*4 

-T 49 


ItrCred. 17/10', 




Coal 81 Steel 
AcieriesLngwy- 
Arbe 6 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Ply. 

Corn** 


P^.96‘6 • 

Fr4k2102 - 

SU : 

a/- • 


Prices, 1966/67 


IOM &84 4*\ 

» ^ ' 

93 ) 4 ^ 94)4 ■ ' ■—n i ■ - 

94*4-954 

*/ / ■ 

984-994 +1<.; > 


7 t£sr 

■ p* 7 

Gelsenktrche riar %I2fi 
Grangendrg 11*4 
Hoesch %A 

K. N^Hopgoverts %Ml 
Mpnnesmann %I07 
Rheiwtahl 

>, Sooth Ctar him 20 /- 

4 .1. Summers 30/- 
1 , Thy seen Huatia %121 
Unton SteelSA 6/9 
UrS, Steel , . 143)4 
1 , United Steal 30A> 

, Usinor . Fr./I 


Electrical fl> Radio 

«f ill 

ASEA Kca» +2 

^ iT *' ±\% 

Riaar±& 

Chloride Electric 43/6 
Comstat MNe .. +MF 

Cromptoh Park. Tl/M, - 24 d 
. Decca 79/6 +|4> 

r E.M.L 27/14 -44d 

Electrolux • Kr.125 ... 

Elliott Auto. £0/74 
E ng I hb Electric 43/3 - 6 d 

L M. Erlccson D* Kr^Ztl 
Gen. Electric * 888 % * — 4 . 

Gen. Electric Co, 46A* „ —3d 

Gan.TeLR Elec. $dP 4 +l 7 9 
Hitachi Y.9I 

Hoover‘A 37/6 +9d 

I.B.M. SMS +5 

I.CT. WKHi -I/Mi 

lgt.TeLB TeL $80*4 +t»* 

Machines Bull frJS -4*J 
Matsushita YHS 6 +3 

C. A. Pertoni 40/- +1/- 

PhilipsUip.Wks.B3/- +6/1 


f i-Vd. 1 ,' .■ 

6 S 3 +, 

ITT 1 '' 

5 17 0 

Ml,! ;• 

6 I ! 

6 12 B L ^ 

M a < * 


36/74 
ibridge) 11/9*1 


Plataey " 

PyefCsmbridga) 

Radtp Rentals 

RedMfuslOn 

A Reyrofle 

Siemens. 1 

Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomsoo-Houst 
ThorOdectrlOd 
WeateToUnloo 
Werdegb**. B. 


Epilnenrinc 

Aero#’A* 25/14 

Allied Iron 18/74 
Assoc. Eaglorg. - 19/HP 
Atlas Copto Kr.16) 
B.SA^ g/3 
Babck. It WRoax p/6 
John Brown ., 24/9 

Cohen 600. J3/6 

Covemry Gauge 23/3. 
DaryAshmore,, 9/4 ■. 
DettaHtanl , U/94 

&gS 

Alfred Herbert 54/- 
Inter. Combstn. 9 /Mj 

M u A3C r ‘ B ' , sa s 

MiMMr«Rhtr fig 

kssusu^ fgy 

ssrIL 


-I/- 6*0 

-I4d 8*3 

1 V 
: ^ 

+T** a 

-vt ?5 


reduced or passed. f'The net redemption yields allow for tax at Bs. 3d. in £. 






m 





ufi »/« ; 

Ilf 

ss » 
sc r 

r£ ff 

4 vo< a 



78 

!°/3>4 

M/t 

n/«'i 

«0* 

32/6 


x X* 
% S* 
$«., a 

gjk gi 

Se- sf» 

42/44 32/9 

ar sr 

56/- 44/- 

Sff *'- 


MotOra, Aircraft 
British Motor IO/9» 4 
Caterpillar Tract. |37* 4 


31 

961 

ilS 


20 

705 

m 


147* 108*0 

4170 9422 

: 3/- mm 

w %w 

sr» 

495 
192 


- Chi.-__ 

Citroen 
Dalmler*Bens 
DewtyGfoup .... 
£>unlop Rubber 28^3^ 

ferd(B.D.R.) 20/0 
Gen, Dynamics 8554 
Gui MtrMUn.) 33/71; 
Goodyear $43 
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Something for Kosygin 

On his visit to Britain next week 
Mr Kosygin should be informed 
that Britain would be happy to 
see the Germans accept the 
Odcr-Neisse border with Poland, 
page 395. Mr Kosygin tf .himself, 
page 406. 


Europocentmm 

Mr Shinwell's rumpus over 
joining Europe has lifted the lid 
on a lot of Labour’s divisions, 
page 398. But Mr Mayhcw’s 
attack on east of Suez could : 
cause the Prime Minister even 
more political headaches — 
although it isn’t well argued, 
page 399- 


Professions Under 
Examination 

Is there any reason why the pro-, 
fessions should enjoy special 
privileges and protection? The 
Government is cautiously * con* 
sidering phe-matter page 429. 


The Moon Will Wait 

Is there really a case for spend¬ 
ing lives on a rush to get to the 
moon by 1970? page 406. 



1 


The Next Incomes Policy 

The Government is deciding 
what to put in the place Of its 
present, short-term control over 
pay. The TUC and the CBI 
say keep off; so do some 
Cabinet ministers and more 
MBs. If the Government does 
keep off, that means disaster-^- 
•fur the nation, and for f Mr 
Wilson, page 396, 



Impasse in Luxetnburg 

llie steel crisis in Europe may 
get a lot worse before it gets 
better, page 430. 


Space Age Design 

The time will come when 
engineering designers will not 
know what a drawing board 
looks like, page 431. 
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University fees; Spreading words; Social services: * 
helping the helpless „ 


The World 406 Communist Affairs: Slugging it ocit province 

by province; Alexei Kosygin} Czechoslovakia, 
408 International Report : Mom ploughshares, yes, 
but fewer swords; Italy; Austria; The Six ; 
Aid that works; japan; Macao; The Philip¬ 
pines ; Iraq; Censorship, 

417 American Survey : McNamara keeps the bridge; 
Prime cuts; Reinsurance tax; Road to the 
East ; Safety compromised ?; The Curriers* 
tvotk ; Tying up power; City plights; Taps for 
bugs ? 


Books 423 The Legal Ass 
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Car market; Industrialised building; land 
Commission 

444 Investment: Gilt-edged ; Italian market; French 
cosmetics ; Bids ; Minorities ; Investment fruits ; 
Swiss trust law; Unit trusts ; British Oxpjfeh / 
South African mutual funds ; Lufthansa 
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Letters 


The Tories 

Sm—I am writing to congratulate you on 
“They’re Kidding Themselves" (January 
28th). Your analysis of the situation for the 
party in opposition and, at this time, the Tory 
party, is exactly right in every respect: it 
really is a brilliant achievement in analysing 
with such perception and understanding pre¬ 
cisely the position. It is neither pro-Tory 
nor anti-Tory, simply objective. I hope that 
all Tories—ooth in Parliament and out of 
Parliament—read it: if they proceed in the 
light of it, we shall be a stronger and happier 
Opposition!—Yours faithfully, 

Godaltning, Surrey Nugent 


Australian Government 

Sir—Y our special survey “Australian Pro¬ 
spect ” (January 28th) projected the image of 
a progressive young nation whose develop¬ 
ment potential must excite not only my 
fellow Australians. 

There is one aspect of your notably com¬ 
prehensive coverage that concerns me. It 
has been my experience that the current ten¬ 
sions between central and state governments 
are stronger than those necessary for healthy 
competition. It is not highminded respect 
for the Australian dislike of authority that 
inhibits the Canberra government’s role in 
education, health and national development 
but the Commonwealth Constitution, which 
specifies its particular powers. 

Canberra rightly doubts the competence of 
the state departments in their administra¬ 
tion and planning of education. Using the 
technique of offering special grants tied by 
stringent conditions, it has gained effective 
control of university and technical education, 
and has designs upon secondary and primary. 
The states argue that the central government, 
which collects virtually all taxation, gives 
them too small a share, at the annual Loan 
Council haggles, for them to operate effec¬ 
tively, 

r In national development, funds are being 
allocated to projects whose priorities are 
determined more and more by the applica¬ 
tion of such tools as “ benefit-cost analysis ” 
than the influence of a strong state premier, 
whose judgment is likely to be limited by a 
vision that stretches as far as his own state. 
The Ord River Scheme was a victim. 

This federalist notion certainly will not 
serve for the rest of the century. One only 
has to reflect that a country of under twelve 
million people supports thirteen separate 
houses of parliament. How is the system to 
be'reformed? Past attempts to amend the 
Canstitutioaflpve not only usually failed but 
sometimesjBFe proved politically disastrous, 

vMorcov^d^ff the State level, politicians are 
nqt goi$g to vote themselves out Of. their jobs. 
—You# faithfully, John Carroll 

Veift^jrpke College, Cambridge 

' Johnson and Vietnam 


uniformed or otherwise. Americans have not 
purposefully wasted ammunition on helpless 
civilians. Why should they ? There are no 
American troops in North Vietnam, in con¬ 
trast to the invasion of South Vietnam from 
the north. Mr Hesketh should be applauding 
the American efforts to end the war by nego¬ 
tiation, so consistently refused by North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong.—Yours faithfully, 
Tunbridge Wells C. A. Masterman 

Sir —Air attacks on military targets resulting 
in civilian casualties must always be of 
questionable morality, but Mr Hesketh is un¬ 
wise to draw comparisons between the bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam and the air raids of 
the second world war. 

No conventional air attacks have been more 
terrible than the indiscriminate raids on 
Hamburg in 1943, when in nine days the 
RAF destroyed 75 per cent of the city. 
According to the Rt Hon P. Noel-Baker, in 
“The Arms Race,” “altogether 70,000 to 
100,000 people perished, most of them burnt 
to death, many of the rest poisoned by the 
carbon monoxide which filled their shelters. 

. . . ”—Yours faithfully, S. Grant 
Lctchworth , Hertfordshire 


Rhodesia’s Economy 

Sir— Your article “ The Rhodesian pocket ” 
(January 28th) was slightly confusing, refer¬ 
ring on the one hand to “ tightness ” of the 
white Rhodesian family’s budget, and stating 
on the other that “ there is a lot of spending 
power to be cut away [by sanctions] before 
tilings get desperate.” 

The impression of tightness derives from 
the specimen budget, which is misleading in 
several respects. If the couple is childless 
they will not need to spend anything on 
education, leaving the full £16 a month, or 
£192 in a year, allowed under the heading 
“ Holidays, education ” in the table, available 
for the former. Even without “ company 
tickets," which would not be available to civil 
servants (the biggest single group of white 
employees), the couple could spend a month 
at a luxury hotel for less than £192. If they 
have children, say two, their income tax will 
fall by about £140 a year to £240, which 
together with cheaper holidays would enable 
them to accumulate a fund in the pre-school 
years sufficient to cover even the most expen¬ 
sive private school fees. But in practice less 
than five per cent of white children are at 
such schools. 

I hope this makes It clearer that there 
really is a lot of spending power to cut 
away—and this could be shown even more 
forcefully by comparing the budgets of 
equivalent white English and Rhodesian 
families in real terms: not only English 
income tax but also English beef would 
absorb twice as much as these items do in 
the Rhodesian accounts. Englishmen how¬ 
ever would no doubt be insulted by any 
suggestion that they would be more amenable 
to coercion by sanctions than the white 
Rhodesians. Meantime the oil traffic on the 
line from Mozambique has greatly increased 
since sanctions became mandatory—perhaps 
Mr Thorpe has a point—Yours faithfully, 
University of Yotk T. R. C. Curtin 


Without any analysis you have frequently 
stated that no market exists for a supersonic 
tra nspor t. There has been no comment on 
Jhe TWA passenger poll which indicated that 
some do per cent of all passengers would be 
willing to pay a premium to cross the Atlantic 
in three hours. 

You have argued that Concord was too 
small. Yet, when capacity was increased by 
30 per cent and the range stretched to 4,000 
miles, you merely complained of the addi¬ 
tional cost. 

Unaccountably you seem to show a prefer¬ 
ence for the American paper study contender, 
despite the fact that it already costs four 
times as much as Concord and is expected 
to save only fifteen minutes between London 
and New York. 

The Economist should note the following 
facts. First, the American paper Study has 
already been rejected by the airlines on 
account of insufficient fuel reserves. Second, 
the suspension of the 7 per cent investment 
tax credit and the reluctance to support 90 
per cent of the cost of the project by a 
Government financially beset by Great 
Society programmes and a costly war cloud 
the whole future of the scheme. 

In addition, the selection of a titanium 
steel structured aircraft with movable wings 
poses technical problems that make the pro¬ 
posed in service date of 1974, three years 
behind Concord, appears the figment of a 
salesman's imagination. 

When Concord has shown a profit will 
The Economist still carp?—Yours faithfully, 
Anthony Kenntsrley 
Fredericion % New Brunswick 


Opus Dei 

Sir —Sr Ayesta’s letter (January 21st) is 
a moderate example of the sort of 
public relations technique that has caused 
so many Spaniards to mistrust Opus 
Dei. Take, for example, his paragraph 
on Monscnor Escrivd’s letter to Sr Solis. 
If EscrivA did not “ instruct ” the minister 
to do his bidding he certainly asked 
him to do so very bluntly. Sr Ayesta implies 
that Le Monde described the tone of the 
letter as “ tr&s sacerdotal " It did not. Le 
Monde described it as “ brkve et sivdre ” and 
containing “ de vifs reproches ” It used “ ton 
sacerdotal” to describe only one passage. 

The “ errors ” he complains of are believed 
to be facts by a great many well-informed 
Spaniards and foreign observers (which in 
itself is a sad comment on Opus Dei’s 
methods of promoting its cause). For 
example: 

1. Professor A. P. Whitaker in “ Spain and 

the Defense of the West” (Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, 1961), said 
that “Ullastres and L6pez Rod6 are 
simultaneously high government officials 
and members of the five-man council 
which controls the SpjHiish branch of 
Opus t)ei.” A New York Times corre- 
* spondem has described L6pcz Rod6 as 
“ one of Opus Dei's highest-ranking 
members.” Several others have made 
, the same " error.” 

2. ■ At very short notice; Spanish friends 

turned up thre*< references in the foreign 
press to Sr; Marrero as an Opus Dei 
writer. ^ Spanish government official 
sympathetic to Opus Dei gave me one 
of Sr Marrerosjjnicles as “representa¬ 
tive of Opus Dei thinking.” If Sr 
MArrero js not a member of the order it 
is odd / that he should have been 


Concord ’• *• ‘' 

Sir— The derisive tone adopted by The 
Econonfist whenever Concord is discussed 
StR— M&/A. M. Hesketh’ (Letters, January ~ suggests ^hat Vdur writers are, moved more 
28th) should know that in war all suffer, by emotion than fact. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


For further appointments 
and other classified 
advertisements see 
pages 459 to 462 


r .. . - 

An opportunity announced recently, which is both stimulating and 
exacting, Is the newly created post of Director of Sport to serve the 
Network Planning Committee of the Independent Television pro¬ 
gramme companies. He will be responsible for the long term planning 
of full scale coverage of national and international sporting events, 
negotiating with the relevant authorities and, supported by an ad¬ 
ministrative and technical staff, allocating the network's resources td 
achieve a balanced sporting programme. 

The extensive responsibilities of the post require a man of the highest 
calibre who has already achieved recognition in his chosen field. He 
must be a first class negotiator, experienced at top level as an 
organiser, and must have held substantial administrative and financial 
responsibility. To have been identified with the successful promotion 
of any activity having a public or competitive commercial appeal is 
more important than specific association with or personal prowess In 
a particular sport. The very nature of the task demands a man of great 
energy, drive and tact and he should not be over 45. 

The salary is negotiable but will be substantial and commensurate 
with the qualifications of the successful applicant. 

P/ease write, In confidence, to:— 

IV, I. /?. Carbone!/ (Ref: Cl909163 ,), Appointments Division , 

P-E Consulting Group Limited 

12 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


Independent 

Television 


DIRECTOR 
of SPORT 




A candidate's identity will not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion 

GroupSales & Marketing Executive 
(Replacement Trade) 

automotive components: £7,000 4 - 

for a British Group manufacturing components for 
the motor industry on an international scale. 
Replacement sales of member companies, including 
home, export and overseas subsidiaries, amount to 
some £20m. The group sales and marketing executive 
(replacement trade) responsible to the Group Managing 
Director, must build up existing individual home and 
export sales organisations into a cohesive whole, 
establish a common distribution and pricing policy 
and central warehousing facility. Candidates, aged 
up to -45. Experience as top marketing men in the 
automobile or components industry is desirable but 
exceptional marketing experience in another high 
precision mass production manufacturing industry 
would be considered. General management or 
consultancy background useful. Salary not less than 
£7,000 p.a., but applications welcome from those, 

S articularly in the U.S., at present commanding a 
igher figure. Please send curriculum vitae, with salary 
details, in confidence, to S. W. J. Simpson, quoting 
S.4448. , c ' 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 


A precision engineering company, located in a.pleasant 
part of Kent, wishes to engage an executive who will 
justify appointment as financial director after a period of 
one year. 

The company, which is a subsidiary of a substantial 
American concern, has been established in England over 
40 years and has a good record of progressive growth* 

Basic requirements 

* Qualified accountant aged 40 - 43 

* Experience in the use of modem methods 
of financial control, including computers 

* Capacity to make a positive contribution 
to policy formulation. 

The salary is negotiable, but candidates earning less than 
£9,000 are unlikely to have the necessary experience 
and mature outlook. 

Brief but comprehensive details of salary and career to date, which will 1 
ba treated in the atrlctest confidence, should be sent to Mr 437, 
Coopers & Lybrand, Abacus House, Gutter bane, London, S.CJL 
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entrusted with the editorship of one of 
its most important theoretical periodicals. 
3* Sources in Fray Justo Perez’s order said 
at the time that his retraction was due to 
“ official ” pressure. 

4. The government subsidy to the Opus Dei 

University of : Navarra was made public 
‘—arid criticised—in November 1964, at 
the congress of professors of medicine in 
Seville. It was reported by a few French 
and American ncvv>nun, including the 
correspondent of the New York 
The Tribune de Geneve gave a lower 
estimate of the subsidy, 

5. Sr Ayesta’s denial of Opus Dei’s business 

interests is, unhappily, typical of that 
"holy shamelessness,” recommended in 
Camino , which has brought the older 
into such disrepute among informed 
Spaniards. Professor Whitaker says 
frankly, in his basically sympathetic 
account of the order, “ Opus Dei con¬ 
trols the Banco Popular, one of the prin¬ 
cipal banks ”; and other writers have 
listed about forty firms effectively con¬ 
trolled by it Members who take the 
vow of poverty usually remain in nominal 
control of whatever business interests 
they own but administer them on the 
order's behalf. 

6 . The quotations from Camino given in 

The Economist were not mis-u'inflated. 

Sr Ayesta suggests that this correspondent 
should have avoided referring to the scandals 
popularly associated with Opus Dei To h ue 
done so would have meant concealing an 
important facet of Opus Dei’s image in Spain 
today, one which is contributing to a revival 
of anti-clericalism. Faiily detailed accounts 
of some alleged scandals have appeared in 
liberal papers in the United Stales and 
Europe; those named in them do not appear 
to have sought legal redress.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, YOUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 


Football 

Sir— In your piece on football (January 2Sth) 
you state the exact opposite of the truth when 
you say that leading English football clubs 
play against far worse clubs than do the 
equivalent continental dubs. 

In fact, the English First Division has a 
far higher average standard of club than any 
other, this being the precise reason why it 
seldom produces the super team, since the 
good players are more evenly distributed 
amongst the division as a whole. In Italy, 
for example, there are not more than six 
teams that would last in the English cham¬ 
pionship, but of these six, two would finish 
in the first four, and very likely even higher. 
In Spain, Portugal and Germany, figures 
would be even lower than for Italy. Many 
of the other teams in the top leagues of these 
countries would find it hard to finish in the 
top half of the English Second Division. 

Ypur remark, incidentally, would have 
been correct if you had referred to the 
Scottish League.—Yours faithfully, 

D. T. Bett 

London, W\x 


STD Charges 

Sir—M r Ian Holms’s letter (January • 14th) 
suggests that the charges for STD calls from 
private telephones has been increased. This 
is fleet 40^ j&jjad t charges for dialled trunk 
calls fihave effectively -' 
been reduqaPpli the cheap rate period, since 
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the time allowed for 2d. has been increased 
by one-third. The cheap rate periods are 
from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. on weekdays and all 
day on Sundays. The call rate of 2d. buys 
mx minutes on weekdays and twelve minutes 
in the chejtp rate period. 

The minimum charge from STD coin 
boxes has been increased fn»m 3d. to 6d., but 
the lime allowed for 6d. on Kkj’s and dialled 
full rale trunk calls if> double ihai previously 
allowed for 3d. and pppro n b'rng ihi-.e Unus 
on cheap i\u« dialled in.n?k calls. Tiv.se 
changes have been made because Post Office 
public telephone kiosks have been losing 
inonev for many year.. Last year the loss 
was ovir £4 million. The new charges will 
reduce but are not expected to remove the 
deficit.—Youis faithful!v, 

T. A. O'Brha- 
Director of Public Relations, 
GPO Ihadquaircrs Building 

London, UCl 


Decimal Currency 

Sir - Mr A. J. bidden suggests (Letters, 
January 281I1) that the forthcoming decimal 
curiencv system lor Britain should be a 
pound-new shilling-new penny system, with 
an intermediate “ new shilling ” unit of 
account. The first point to make about this 
suggestion is that the tenth part ot a pound 
is the l * florin,” so the intermediate unit ought 
to be so-called. 

Second, Mr bidden believes the three-unit 
system is easier to use. Maybe it is, but the 
Ilalsbuiy Report on decimal currency had 
experiments carried out which cast doubt 
on the claim. The Government paper on 
decimal currency policy says “ There is no 
advantage in continuing to call the florin by 
that name when it becomes a ten new penny 
piece. . . . We shall rherefoie have a pound- 
new penny system not a pound-florin-new 
pennv system.” It is proposed that the Deci¬ 
mal Currency Board will investigate how 
amounts in pounds and “ new pence ” should 
be expiessed orally and in writing. 

However, just because there will be no 
intermediate “ florin ” unit of account does 
noi mean that if, as Mr bidden believes, it is 
more convenient to use the florin, it need be 
dispensed with in everydav conversation. For 
instance, rather than calling the equivalent 
of 5s. 6J., “ twenty-seven and a half new 
pence” (written tor account, £0.27!), it 
might well be expressed (except for account) 
as “two florins, seven and a halt.” Alterna¬ 
tively, as Mr Eddcn suggests, “ two and 
sevenpence halfpenny.” But in the latter 
case, confusion would be caused during the 
two-year transition period when the rvo 
currencies are in use side by side.—Yours 
faithfully, D. K. Kvme 

Sheffield, Yorkshire 


Civil Service Power 

Sir—I n “ Ikuliamentary productivity ” 

(January 7th) you assert: “only tfie very 
naive, or the very malicious, take any party’s 
election manifestos seriously these days.” 
While this is true of the electorate as a whole, 
it is erroneous in one important respect: as 
recent remarks by, among others, the present 
Leader of the jHouse have made? eftiarf the 
civil service' attaches great impdrtance to 
party manifestos, and this is one of two fac¬ 
tors regarding the power of the civil service 
your otherwise excellent 
tame edition failed to bring out. 
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It is clear that when the Labour ministers 
took office in October, 1964, they were con¬ 
fronted by both these factors. As they walked 
in, the papers of their Tory predecessors were 
wheeled out' depriving them Of any benefit 
from the ideas and hard-won, experience of 
the out-going Minister. Presumably the 
ideas of which the civil service approved were 
re' infected in due course, but it is certain 
that ideas contrarv to the conscn us cvahlbh- 
uient view were buned. 

The new ministers also found on their 
desks, draii copies of the proposed legislation 
embodied in their manifesto, and any minister 
huo'c or energetic enough to reject these 
drafts ran the risk both of anmgonising his 
department, thus making his future task boih 
difficult and strenuous, and of missing the 
boat in the allocation not only of scarce 
i'rea.suiy money but also of equally scarce 
parliamentary rime. The Queen’s speech 
indicates the cases in which the advice (or 
dictation) of the civil service has been in the 
main accepted. It is in general the more con¬ 
troversial legislation from the more energetic 
ministers that remains embroiled in the in- 
trnys until the Government’s wishes can be 
squared with the establishment view ; Though 
this, in itself, may be no bad thing.—Yours 
faithful)v, Frank Kf.su> 

Sei enoukKent 


Spain 

Sir— As a historian. 1 look some evtv.puon 
to the polemics of vour review of “Spain: 
The ViLal Years” (January 28th). It was 
scare ?ly a review of a book. Haven’t wc been 
badgered enough in this country into accept¬ 
ing the leit-wing obsession regarding these 
heroic events? As 01 her reviewers have noted 
this is the supreme cause for which the left 
still LcL a q oit of nostalgic selj-righieou ness 
and sense ol a lost ciusade. 

Amid the “ brain washing ” ot our current 
materialist ideology isn’t it rcfieshing to hear, 
lor a change, a veision of the civil war which 
speaks of the values of culture and Christian 
philosophy, and the will and effort these 
things may engender? 

This may seem rather reactionary, but per¬ 
haps a reactionary is, after all, one who anti¬ 
cipates tomorrow and prepares for the day 
after. Yours faithfully, A. C. V. Mexztes 
F.psom College, Surrey 
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Man cannot be idle. Whether he creates tt> satisfy 
an artistic urge, or engages in industrial or domestic 
activities, he cannot stop working. Few want to. 

But those who have reached the age of seventy-five 
know how much the character of work has altered. 
Industrial enterprises, too, have recollections of 
the evolution of working conditions. One of these 
enterprises is Philips. Founded 75 years ago, the 
company has had the privilege of contributing to that 
evolution with a vast range of industrial products, 
from, welding equipment to electronic measuring 
instruments, from integrated circuits to closed- 
circuit TV. Philips also serve the micro-industry 
for the home, with a fast-growing variety of domestic 
appliances which, though work will never cease, make 
that work safer,: more efficient, and more gratifying. 


To communicate, to protect, to serve 


To emphasize their involvement in these basic human 
activities, and to mark their 75th anniversary, 

Philips have built a permanent exhibition building, 
called EVOJLUON, at lundkoyenifl Holland* 
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Something for Mr Kosygin 


0 \M% Rumanian swallow doesn’t make an east European 
summer. The trip by the Rumanian foreign minister, 
Mr Manescu, to Bonn this week, which on Tuesday duly 
yielded an agreement that west Germany and Rumania will 
establish normal diplomatic relations, was at least a sign of 
spring. Thaw-watchers are already scanning the skies in 
expectation of spotting 5 second east European foreign minister 
winging his way Bonnwards. Their binoculars are mostly 
trained in the direction of Budapest. The more far-sighted 
are also keeping a corner of an eye on Prague. 

Herr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt are to be congratulated. 
The exchanging of ambassadors between Bonn and Bucharest 
means that the Germans have finally freed rhemsehes from 
the restrictive Hallsiein doctrine, the principle, laid down 
early in Dr Adenauer's long reign, that any country that 
recognised the cast German regime must for far its relations 
with Bonn. For years Russia was the only country exempted 
from this strict rule. The doctrine was fairly eflective as a 
means of discouraging emergent Asian and African slates from 
trying to treat west and east Germany as equals. But its 
rigid application in eastern Europe involved making a sharp 
break with the Jugoslavs when they set up an embassy in 
east Berlin in 1957, a break not mended even now. 

As foreign minister in the Erhard government, Herr 
Schroder had made considerable progress in developing work¬ 
ing relationships with east European governments ; but the 
ambassadorial flag had not until now followed the busy trade 
missions. Under the Brandt doctrine, it will do so—in eastern 
Europe. Elsewhere, hesitantly non-aligned states have been 
freshly reminded of west Germany’s insistence that its govern¬ 
ment is the only legitimate one in Germany. An African 
state that recognises the Ulbricht regime may not necessarily 
have to withdraw its ambassador from Bonn. But it is unlikely 
to get \ery generous treatment from west Germany in trade 
or aid. 

The east Europeans too are thinking of economic benefits 
as they look towards Bonn. Each of them can see clearly 
enough the material advantages of responding to Bonn’s 
approaches. But the political equation works out differently 
in each east j European capital. It was no surprise that the 
Rumanians should h?vc taken the lead. The communist 
leadership in Bucharest has not distinguished itself by showing 
any great affection for,western liberal ways and values ; but 


it has made its mark as the friskiest maverick in Moscow's 
herd. The national sentiment on which Rumania’s rulers 
must draw in order to maintain their position is less anti* 
German than anti-Russian. For decency’s sake, Tuesday’s 
diplomatic deal was accompanied by a formal Rumanian re¬ 
affirmation of the existence of two German states. But nobody 
in Bucharest has any wish to pass up the chance of winning 
Bonn’s favours merely for the sake of sparing Herr Ulbricht’s 
feelings; and if Moscow’s feelings get a bit ruffled too, so 
much the better. Russian-ruffling has become Rumania's 
national game. 

Hungary looks like being next in line. Last week’s visit 
to Budapest by Herr Lahr, a state secretary in the Bonn 
foreign office, seems to have gone well. The Bulgarians are 
likely to plunge in if a new tide sweeps through the Balkans. 
The Jugoslavs’ eagerness nor to get left behind has emerged 
quite clearly; the suggestion has already been made in 
Belgrade newspapers that the west German and Jugoslav 
foreign ministers should meet as a first step towards the 
restoration of the full diplomatic relations that were broken 
off ten years ago. And the most telling portents of all have 
come from Prague. There, visiting German diplomats have 
apparently been gi\en to understand that Hert Kiesinger's 
formulation about the invalidity of the 1938 Munich agree¬ 
ment was satisfactory enough in principle. The Czechoslovak 
government, it seems, might well see its way back to normal 
relations if an agreement can be reached on certain specific 
points about the individual rights of ex-Sudetenlanders. 

If Czechoslovakia does tag along with its southern neigh¬ 
bours, the new division in easrern Europe will not take the 
shape of two fairly matched groups—a Balkan-Danubian 
group seduced by west German charms, and a solid “ northern 
tier” that still repels Bonn's advances ; instead, all that will 
be left in the north is a lonely Poland, left to serve as Herr 
Ulbricht’s chaperone while it watches the others warming 
themselves in Bonn’s beams. The Polish communists are 
hardly trying to conceal their alarm at this prospect. They Can 
take little comfort from having the company of east Germany 
itself, which in this particular game is dummy; and very 
little from hearing Moscow hurling rude words at Bonn, as it 
did in its official statement of January 28 th, but doing nothing 
effective tq check the new east European trend—indeed, 
virtually encouraging it. 
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It might be argued that it would be sufficient achievement 
if Bonn could formalise and develop its links with the rest of 
eastern Europe, setting Poland aside as being too intimately 
attached to the east German regime to be brought into a new 
relationship yet. It could also be argued that, if this new 
phase of west German-east European “ engagement ” goes 
reasonably well, Bonn and Warsaw will in due time feel an 
irresistible pull towards each other ; so the special Polish prob¬ 
lem need not be tackled head on, but should be left to dissolve. 
Yet Poland is, in a sense, the touchstone of German relations 
with eastern Europe. The success of the Kiesinger-Brandt 
coalition’s vigorous new policy will not be complete unless 
and until Poland is drawn in; and the Germans’ western 
allies share their interest in that success being completed, as 
an essential part of a wider east-west understanding. 

The formal Polish position, as restated during Mr Rapacki’s 
visit to Paris in late January, is still that Bonn cannot expect 
normal relations until it recognises the east German regime 
and the Oder-Neisse frontier and undertakes to have nothing 
at all to do with nuclear arms. There has been no outward 
sign of any modification of these demands. It is quite possible 
that a German offer to accept the Oder-Neisse line would 
encounter an unyielding Polish demand for fulfilment of the 
remaining declared conditions, or of other unacceptable con¬ 
ditions. The Polish government may at present be less truly 
interested in getting the existing frontier formally accepted 
than in seeing a large Russian garrison remain in east Germany 
—and it may fear that any gesture it made in Bonn’s direction 
must so undermine Herr Ulbricht as to put that in danger. 

Yet it is just not concei\able that west German-Polish 
relations can be normalised, however much success Bonn may 
have with Prague and points south, unless the reality of the 
Oder-Neisse border is acknowledged. A German move in 
this direction would bring relief to other governments that 
have faithfully endorsed, through all the years, the familiar 
and pious formula about reserving the final determination of 
German frontiers until a final peace settlement. It might 
do something to relax the atmosphere in Poland and encourage 
those Poles who would like to breathe more freely than they 
have done lately. Although Herr Ulbricht would claim it as 
a victory for his policies, perceptive Germans—in his fief as 
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well as in the west—would see that one of hh principal props 
had been removed. 

The “ grand coalition ” that has come to power in Bonn, 
with its huge parliamentary majority, is unprecedentedly well 
placed to carry out such a move. Its strength, and dull, have 
already been demonstrated in its conduct of the diplomatic 
campaign in other parts of eastern Europe. This campaign 
has met strikingly little effective opposition even from the 
right-wing nationalists in Germany, The Polish government, 
behind its stiff declarations, is probably quite worried enough 
to start thinking seriously about scaling down its terms, once 
it saw the prospect of an actual deal. And the Russians have 
been brought to a point where it would be difficult for them 
to wield a decisive veto, even if they were minded to. It is 
a point Mr Wilson should be making to Mr Kosygin next 
week. So, if Herr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt want to make 
a real job of their east European diplomatic campaign, and if 
Mr Gomulka wants to avoid having to share the isolation ward 
with Herr Ulbricht, there may now be a remarkable oppor¬ 
tunity to cut through one of the knottiest of the bonds that 
still hobble Europe’s advance towards real peace. 

But the British government should not just leave it to Bonn. 
The fact must be faced that Britain has never, unlike President 
de Gaulle, indicated what it believes the western border of 
German nationalism should be. It has not recognised the 
Odcr-Ncisse line ; it has not even, despite the Czechs’ entrea¬ 
ties, stepped back from the Munich agreement of 1938. The 
reason is quite clear ; to keep in touch with the west Germans, 
to ensure that the e\entual offer comes from the one capital 
in western Europe that the Poles and Czechs most distrust. 
This is what being a good ally means. But Mr Kosygin’s 
presence in London next week demands that Mr Wilson and 
Mr Brown should talk of realities in Europe. There is no 
reason to publish abroad what they think about Germany’s 
eastern frontiers ; but there is even less reason to conceal 
what, in confidence, Britain thinks a right arrangement 
between west and east Europe would mean. If Mr Kosygin 
wants to talk about European security (and you can bet your 
life he does) this is something that he need be left in no doubt 
about, now that west Germany itself has begun to look with 
new eyes on the powers to its east. 


Stay Away From My Door 

The Government is being tempted to hand back the management of 
British incomes policy to the very people—the TUC and CBI—who have 
failed in the past. It must be more positive than that 


S ome time, somehow, Britain is going to reflate. The 
sooner the better, a lot of people say, and Mr Wilson 
must be tempted to join in. But what is at stake ? The past 
seven months of economic management have been dominated 
by two things. One is bad—the familiar choice of non¬ 
growth forced on Britain by the sheer bad husbandry of Mr 
Wilson’s early days at No. 10. The other is good—the abrupt, 
only partly successful but new effort to keep pay from 
bounding ahead of production. The aim now must be to keep 
one while pitching the other; to get faster growth in the 
economy without an accompanying faster and disabling 
growth in money incomes. Easier said than done. 

The Government is now deciding on its next step, what 
to put in the place of its current policy of severe restraint in 
incomes when its present legislative powers run out on 
August nth. Ministers* and in particular the chief economics 
man Mr Michael Stewart, have been talking to the people 
most concerned* the trade union leaders and employers’ repre¬ 
sentatives. They want to do what is right, besides doing 


what is popular. They are likely to get it awfully wrong. 

It is the job, the whole raison d'Stre, of trade union officials 
and of employers' organisations to haggle over wages. 
Naturally these people do not want to be hampered in the 
practice of their special trade. Mr Aubrey Jones has called 
them the “ great barons ” of the economy—the people who 
exercise a dominant influence on the prices both of goods and 
of labour. With Mr George Woodcock of the Trades Union 
Congress and Mr John Davies of the Confederation of British 
Industry at their head, they want to do a Runnymede: to 
foist upon the civil power a great charter which, under the 
semblance of liberty, will increase their own standing at the 
expense of everybody eke’s. They mean it very honourably, 
but they do mean it. 

They want the Government to withdraw from what they 
regard as a regrettable effort to impose wage control, however 
much they recognise the desirability of keeping pay in line 
with production. There are many people at the top of the 
Government, as well as the more vocal trade union MPs, who 
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would like to let them have their way. So the great barons 
are stepping forward to offer themselves as some kind of 
central body that would reach agreements on which logs should 
be allowed through the jam first. Unfortunately, this is not 
only a sure-fire formula for stop-go all over again. It calls into 
question the ability of either the CBI or the TUC to exercise 
even a modicum of control over their members. 

The TUC and CBI leaders got together lately to try 
to mckc a concerted bid for a principal role in any future 
incomes policy. They are to meet again next month. One 
reason currently being given for the Government's eagerness 
lo get its post-August policy lined up is in order to give the 
TUC a chance to consider it at a special meeting of union 
executives set for March 2nd. There should be no hurry 
to provide the TUC with a target 10 aim at; for if the Govern¬ 
ment makes the right decisions it is likely that the TUC fand 
the CBI) n:usL he against iu The good reason for declaring 
the future policy now is to stop some of the rash commitments 
on pay rises now being made by firms for what they see— 
and are in some quarters being encouraged to sec—as the end 
of statutory intervention in wage bargaining this summer. 

A nation lumbered with running a reserve currency on 
inadequate resources must have an incomes policy. This 
can be done, as it has been done over the past six months, by 
reducing the country's rate of growth to almost nothing. But 
this means a highish level of unemployment—or in other 
words a deliberate waste of resources, as well as a good deal 
of personal misery. Mo r e than that, Britain's supply of work¬ 
ing manpower is not going to increase over the coming ten 
ye its, except in so far as more women and older people can be 
a (Tract'-d into jobs. To seek stability through stagnation, in 
these circumstances, simply means choosing to get poorer. 
Certainly there should be in Britain a greater amount 
of short-term, voluntary, betrer-pnid unemployment, among 
people being retrained for new jobs. But we cannot afford 
structural unemployment. Equally we cannot afford to see 
earnings substantially outrun production. The British 
economy has to be run within far tighter limits of tolerance 
than most other countries ; examples of relatively successful 
bursts of incomes policy in the past, from Sweden or Holland 
or Australia, are too slack for Britain’s precarious circum¬ 
stances. Britain’s creditors know its ways ; its incomes policy 
muu not only work, but must be seen to work. 

The traditional way of runnixig incomes non-policy in 
Britain is for the central bargainers in the employers* federa¬ 
tions and the trade unions to push pay up each year, pre¬ 
empting every penny of the rise in production. On top of 
that thousands of factory-level wage deals, piled on lop of the 
central bargains, have kept pay roaring ahead of production 
a good deal faster in Britain than in most of its competitors. 

Factory-level wage bargains are fashionably looked down 
upon, called wage drift and generally deplored. In fact they 
are more desirable than central bargains, because they attract 
labour to those expanding firms that can afford to pay. But 
both sons of wage inflation have gone too far, and have been 
too slackly agreed to, with too little regard to their nullifying 
effect on prices. It is the virtue of this winter’s economic 
experience that people in Britain have understood this. They 
are heartily sick of seeing seven shillings in every ten-bob rise 
going up in a puff of inflation. Nov/ is the chance to put that 
right. One cannot just do away with central bargaining. But 
one can give the central bargainers the subsidiary role which 
their past performance shows they deserve. Those, on left 
and right, who say that productivity is everything have a fair 
argument—but a long-term one. They have nothing to offer 
for the transitional period now yawning ahead. Sense and 
moderation between .now and 1970 will only come if the 
Government takes powers of direct intervention. 


Powers should be taken by the Government to subject, aftqr 
next August, any prpposed central pay rise, or any proposed 
price rise, to a statutory body empowered,to pall,.for 
evidence and issue reports (Mr Jones's prices sod incomes, 
board, no less). The board would be empowered not Just^tO 
approve or disapprove the agreements subjected to it; hu? 
also to make its own recommendations for a settlement or a 
price arrangement. This means powers not only greater than 
those in Part II of the current Prices and Incomes Act, which 
allows the PIB to delay wage rises; but also greater than 
those in Part IV, which allows the board to accept or reject 
settlements referred to it. 

Where a firm or organisation declines to carry out such a 
recommendation it should be referred to another body, on 
the lines of the Restrictive Practices Court (and preferably 
not manned entirely by British lawyers, who can be trusted 
to tie anyone up in knots); if it could not show cause that v 
the recommendation was unreasonable or otherwise impossible, 
it should suffer a penalty. Employing firms should be denied 
the right to charge against tax any extra wage cost they have 
assumed—or they might be surcharged for tax on the extra 
profit they make as a result of a price increase. Trade unions 
should suffer a levy on their funds corresponding to the extra 
wages their members would be paid. 

In years ahead, obviously, the Government would from time 
to time declare a norm to which the general level of wage 
increases should be permitted to conform: and a very much’ 
lower norm to which price rises might align themselves. The 
central employers* federation and the central trade union 
federation should then be invited to carve up this national 
surplus if they could: maybe they could eventually take the 
job off the government’s shoulders. 

Bul the general amount to be shared out in central bargains 
would obviously have to be established by the body which has 
general responsibility for the level of the economy, otherwise 
known as the government. It is part of the trouble that the 
TUC and the CBI now seem to be letting themselves in for 
that some quite senior members of both organisations appear 
to think that they could joinily decide how much wage inflation 
to let through each year. This despite the fact that it would 
be the government and not themselves who would have to 
decide on the fiscal and interest rate policies needed to keep 
the boat in trim after this supercargo was loaded on to it. 

T he new policy would have to start tough and dear. No 
agreement made before it should be held binding, after 
August nth, whatever its nature—including agreements to 
pay annual increments, including annual increments for 
civil servants. It would be precisely the assumption of such 
a policy that the size of such increments, and of all other pay 
rises, would be fixed in the light of the national performance 
in a given year. So Year I would have to start with no part 
of the prospective improvement in that year pre-empted* 
There would be no cost-of-living rises. Above all there would 
be no previously agreed rises such as that authorised by the 
present “ severe restraint ” which has let the electrical con¬ 
tractors get away with 13 per cent. 

From then onwards the success of the policy would depend 
not on the precise extent of the powers, and of the sanctions 
under them, but on the use made of the whole incomes 
apparatus. On prices, it would clearly be right to expect 
actual decreases only in areas where capital intensive operation 
permits savings on manpower—no messing about with laundry 
prices or nonsense like that. On wages it would be the pace¬ 
setters that need catching, the firms whose total wage costs 
go up as a result of a rise, thus pushing them towards genuine 
productivity deals. ttk 

The aim of this policy would be to introduccrorcct govern- 
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ment intervention at two points only in wage bargaining. 
First, in setting the national norm; and second (and last) in 
vetoing the results of harmful negotiations and substituting 
its own solution. Within those two points a great deal of 
leeway would be left both to firms (and their trade associa¬ 
tions) and to unions (and the TUC). For government to 
join with employers and trade unionists in setting the norm 
in the first place would either be unnecessary, in that employers 
and unions would be agreeing to the government’s level ; or 
it would be a waste of time in that they would merely be 
registering formal dissent from it. For the government not 
to have reserve powers at the end of the day would be a 
straightforward neglect of its duty to keep the economy on 
an even keel. 

Between those points, however, there is a lot for labour- 
management bargaining to do: on the priorities for rises, 
hours of work, productivity deals, conditions and holidays as 


The Price of Manny 

M anny stays, but you belt up: that was the Labour leader¬ 
ship’s message this week to the party's anti-marketeers. 
But it has not worked. Mr Emanuel Shinwell is certainly 
staying as chairman of the parliamentary Labour pairy, but 
there is to be no return to the tranquil life on the backbenches 
before he blew his top. The anti-marketeers have found their 
tongues and have no intention of belting up. Assuming that 
Mr Wilson really does press on towards Europe, he now faces 
a bruising argument within his own party. 

It needn’t have happened, but it has. What is more, it has 
done the thing Mr Wilson dreaded, not so much in malting 
Europe a nuisance issue, but in lifting the lid on that internal 
opposition which he has been at pains to divide and conceal. 
It happened like this. At the party meeting on Thursday last 
week a left-winger ; Mr Stan Orme, questioned the propriety of 
Mr George Brown speaking at a big Albert Hall rally on 
February 22nd in favour of British entry into the marker. He 
wanted to know, in proper Tribune style, if anti-market 
ministers would have a chance to make public speeches too. 
During the ensuing argument Mr Shinwell hit the roof. His 
enemies afterwards professed themselves shocked and stunned 
by the blind fury with which he turned first on Mr Brown and 
then on the Leader of the House, Mr Richard Crossman. But 
hb supporters claim he was provoked: that Mr Brown got 
angry first, and that Mr Crossman was unwise enough to try 
to teach Mr Shinwell his job as chairman of the meeting. 
To this it is retorted that Mr Shinwell had let the meeting 
degenerate into a shambles, so someone had to do something. 

That night the anti-Manny brigade was in the ascendant. 
There was much talk of a round robin calling for his resigna¬ 
tion, and the Government seemed to make no effort to dis¬ 
courage the idea. Yet now, a week later, it has become 
impossible to find a Labour MP who ever dreamed that Mr 
Shinwell should be pushed out. The line is that unless he 
volunteers to resign (and he has made it vehemently clear he 
will not), he is safe until he comes up for re-election next 
November. Manny must go ? Who ever said so ? 

What happened, of course, was that an argument about 
one old man’s behaviour rapidly escalated into a confrontation 
between pros and antis on Europe, and that made all the 
difference to the attitude of the Government. The left, who 
have hitherto criticised Mr Shinwell for being too pro-Wilson, 
suddenly found him on their aide. Mr Wilson himself has 
been careful, to keep out of the affair. He knofrs better tfien 
to risk beinAkhtosed of dictating to the backbenchers. More¬ 
over if che 4 Rpkb be a punch-up in the party over the common 


well as cash. Among the reasons for proposing an extra degree 
of power to the government at the start of things is the fact 
that one of the two great partners to central bargaining, the 
TUC, is in a state of visible disarray and defensiveness as it 
awaits the reform of’trade union law that may emerge in the 
autumn—well after the end of severe restraint—from Lord 
Donovan's royal commission. One still has high hopes of 
Donovan. But it cannot help in the Government’s present 
task, which is to retain its option after August nth to keep 
its thumb in the pie. If the Government merely lets go of 
all the powers it has so painfully acquired, it will be seen 
to have chosen another dose of instant wage inflation. It will 
therefore be headed straight for another bout of economic 
squeeze, around autumn 1969. Labour’s backbenchers are 
getting restless, particularly those with trade union sponsors. 
But the Prime Minister should tell them straight what 
abandoning control now would mean. 


The Shinwell affair is a bore for that 
pro-European, Mr Wilson, but it has lifted the 
lid on something much more worrying 

market he wants to postpone it until a moment of his choosing, 
and not to h.i\c it iurced on him while lie is siill in the middle 
of his first del.-.tie probe into Europe. But be may yet get 
the woisr vi both worlds. Mr Shinwell, seemingly by design, 
has now thoioyghly roused the anti-market ibices in the party. 
On Tuesday :he\ held a private small in nuinbcts 

but claiming considerable written support and including the 
parliaments:\ ; riva^e secretaries : at paid pc^onH aides) to 
two kno vn anti-market ministers, Mr Peart and Mr Jay. 
They take tlu>r stand on the five conditions bid down by 
Hugh GaitTcll, conditions which would virtually preclude 
British entty vuthoul substantial amendments to the R/unc 
treaty. If President de Gaulle needs allies, he's got them. 

How strong is this anti-market fee’ing in the party ? It 
looks as though Labour MPs split into three roughly equal 
groups: for, against, and don't know. Euih the pros and the 
antis natural))’ claim they have the hugest third, and that the 
bulk of the don't knows lean >n their direction too. Both are 
probably wrong. Many Labour MPs are genuinely waiting 
to see what Mi Mil son and Mr Brown bring hack from their 
European travels. If the cabinet (or the bulk of it) decides 
to go ahead, it can probably count on a comfortable majority 
in the party, which means in Parliament. (There is still an 
anti-market group in the Tory party, but Mr Heath has sold 
his pro-European line to most of his followers.) 

But the argument inside the Labour party could still be 
pretty rough, and pro-market people are wondering just how 
many internal ructions Mr Wilson is prepared to risk. His 
attitude to the parliamentary party has been ambitalent. At 
times he has scorned needlessly sensitive to backbench criti¬ 
cism ; at others, he has shown courage in facing up to it. It 
has taken nerve to push through wage control and deflation, 
to back the Americans (frith occasional dissociation) on 
Vietnam, to risk the Tiger offer to Mr Smith and to stand 
up for an east-of-Suez commitment. On each of these Mr 
Wilson has won out. But each time he has ’Rad to cash in 
part of the balance of goodwill created by his first three years 
of leaderships culminating in last year’s election victory. 

The Prime Minister has tried to keep each issue separate. 
But it is getting harder. In each revolt the hard core of the 
internal opposition is Supplied by the left, but it is steadily 
drawing allies from other sections of the party. On wages, 
the left h$s been joined by righting trade union members, 
who on Wednesday fired a warrnhg that they will not stand 
for a continuance of the Part IV controls on wages. On 
Rhodesia some of the youhg men in the centre of the party 
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have pepped ,uj* On the common morket^the, left, loses tins autumrirhe wiltstiU be three sod ahaif rears fromthe 
OOO. o g twoof its own people (Ootably-Mr Eric, Hcffer) last p o s aibto idate forth* ntaa doctton^ .;%^^fa»isobl»iMy 
btitiffriar support fromtbecBntre and right j' the chairman planning forati doction in 1969, tho* b^.nexT yearbe didst 
(t the anrianarket groupie the otherwises right.ifcmgex-mineri start taendmghis fences!. Hbw much easler far hbiaiii tb d 

Lord Blytddv OnVietnam, muchoFthe Ranting is mode by fences in the parliamentary party are aofcall brokeil ktewau : ' ” 
Mr Fhdip, Noel-Baker^ the Nobel prtzerwionm, and doubts ;, Mr Wilson must cobfiae tkmiM to one party rpW-at admO. 
about Government policy stretch well, into the centre. On He must also ensure that thd-left’add right oppositions do 
defence spending and east of,Suez, the left, is joined (indeed not.make common cause. In this the biggestdangej wvfajoi 
led) by such unlikely allies as Mr Christopher May hew and is not Europe but. the concaFrenco>tri-dusstisfaCttaniat thh 
Mr Woodrow Wyatt.. . ,, continuing economic squeeze: and -the:aaving&that the left 

Few, if any-, of these issues are going to disappear in a burry, wing looks for on defence. > M» May hewhas. jiat firfed anothet 
Mr Wilson is liable to find them, still dogging him when he shot at the east-of-Suez policy (see bek>uO,> aod’^the knivM 
gets to the autqmn,conferences. The Trades Union .Congress are being sharpened to have a go at the service ssrimatei. To 
will be awkward about wages and unemployment,, and will cope with this would have been difficult emiugbin itsblft 
probably go against him on defence. The Labour party Before the Shinwell affair Mr Wilson had every feopc qf-tfvJMtf. 
conference could turn against him right across the hoard, mg any serious argument about/Europe until he had fifflisbed 
Last year Mr Wilson could afford to shrug off any conference his round of Visits next month. What his old buddf Mf 
rebuffs. His speech to a hostile TUC was one of the best Shinwell may have done .is force him to fight two major baniee 
of his. career, just possibly he.can afford to be equally cavalier at the same time. The Ed. is halfway off tM Labour party now. 


If inlinn Ic MQQfi But what's that got to do with 

l\l|J|]||^ IO UyuU post-imperial policy e^st of Suez? 

• • * • ' , ( ~ 

hristopher mayhew has made himself "the standard- hate it, Mr Mayhew replies. 

bearer of Britain’s east-of-Suez revolt. He is doing it wouldn’t, not if we were small and poor and weak and if the 
from inside the Labour party, although, if Mr Enoch Powell Asian offer was our only hope of protection against the potjpy 
were allowed to speak his mind on defence, Mr Mayhew of, an overwhelmingly strong neighbour. ■■■■<■■.• f. 

might well be accounted now as a straightforward Powellite. Mr Mayhew vastly exaggerates the part that race-cooSriou^ 
In Mr Powell’s silence Mr Mayhew is the natural leader. He ness plays' in Asian politics, or in any politics, when question# 
is an urbane, fair-minded, unaggressive man, a good European of national existence are at stake. The Malaysian# didn't 
with qualms about th# white world’s relations with. Asia and worry about race when thev accepted British help against the 

Africa. He is typical of the , decent middle-class men who Indonesians. Mr Mayhew'does not mention that the Ameri 1 - 

occupy much of the middle ground of British politics, on can intervention in Vietnam now has the open support-bd 

Labour's right wing, on the Tory left, and among the tacit acquiescence of event non-communist- country that 

Liberals. They are men whose ideas about Asia and Africa touches on the western Pacific. He fails to mention-this partly 

spring from a deep distaste for the way the British behaved because he wrote his book too late to grasp what'happened 
when Britain was the power on the move in that part of the during President Johnson’s Pacific tour in October; hut 
world. They want Britain to come home where it belongs, partly because, like many people who shone his view# about 
which is Europe. They mark the final triumph of Gladstonian, cast of Suez, he is a Europocentrist. He sees that the Attteri- 
and Rooseveltion, liberalism. can action in Vietnam is unpopular in Europe, and concludes 

Fair enough: nobody is arguing about that; or hardly any- that the Asians must be against It too. Some of thehf «fe ? 
body. Mr Mayfaew’s book “ Britain’s Role,Tomorrow/’* pub- but fewer than a year ago. This is the fallacy of EiiropO- 
lished this week, is full of impeccable common sense about centrists. To judge what is happening in Asia today on the 
Europe as the necessary basis of Britain’s future. It is the basis of what Europeans say about it is as dangerous as it! 
conclusions he draws from his European premise, that do not would have been, to judge the popularity of the 1 American 
quite seem to follow. . He wants Britain to get out of Singa- intervention, in Europe between 1947 and 1949 On tike 
pore, Malaysia and the Middle East by 1970, and to say now of what Asians were saying about that. . . ' •, 

that it intends to get out. He thinks there is no useful post- A 11 right, but need Britain join hi ? Mr MayheWsdys the 
imperial .function that British troops can perform, anywhere on |y rcas0 n for keeping up a presence east of Suez il a sense 
east of Suez (well, almost anywhere ; the exceptions* see of moral oblidfction to the Indian Ocean countries. He does ik>t 
below* are illuminating). He recognises the .dangers that deny the obligation ; he* just doubts whether Britain can Kvetifp 5, 
threaten the peace of Asia, and , describes then*Tolly and toit He points out, quite rightly, that garrisons on 
fairly- The force on the move in Asia today 15 Maoism, not mainland, in the middle of a potentially hostile population, 
western imperialism ; the job for westerners now is a counter- have had a pretty short life expectancy io the lust 
imperialist one. Yet he curiously says there is nothing any, n j s unlikely that Bahrain wifi last many ye&rg%& £ Substitute 
white-skinned soldiers can do to Jurnt these dangers, on the f or Aden once Aden itself has been evaOtiaWd next year ; it 
mainland at any rate. It very, close to a policy of up-? j s probably not meant to. Butth$ti Mt Mayhew makes 

toeing away from Asia/with fingers crossed* curious exception. He is witting tolceep a British force^in 

Sooner or later, to be sure* the Aaians will have to main- Hongkong (and in Australia) because “ there is no pressure 
tain an Asian balance of power that can be held by Asians on us to leave.” But where’s the "pressure to get out 
afone. The question is.whether the Asians, or some them* and Malaysia by 1*70 ? It is true that Britehi would 
»W the West to give them some help wlpfe the balance is ^ fooUsh to count dn Singapore and the MaloySianhaseS until 
beipg worked out. Mr Mayhew believes they do pot. He J9So ^ beyond* and to take the risk Of sinkfag a lot df new 
asks.us thp,auction tint Hd Ctu Mwh askcd hjm in 1954 = capital into tiusb. Things could look vcry diffetent by 198O: 


k »TTTWTW. /ll.Vil /T XTW VJ: • H fcW. tB. iTTT! 7 


offewd to sepjd a. peooe-keeping force tp Europc l Wed therefore be tvaeuated by 1970, without'taltihg'into account 
* Hutchinson. Kipp. 30».~ the tffbck tfa& wotdd have on thepofitfes of^theetea en 4 



Well, would\ve ? A lol of ue 
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eveamorc important for Singapore, on the local economy. 
The Maltese (aee page . 408} Could say a word about that. 

! Honest, as ever, Mr Mayhew admits that if Britain followed 
his advice its relations with the United States would be 
“strained’’' and Malaysia and Singapore would face 
“ awkward problems of transition.” So where’s the over¬ 
riding argument for taking a decision now ?. Mr Mayhew’s 
answer is, of course, motley. He could turn out to be right. 
The east-of-Suez operation costs a lot of foreign currency, 
and it is foreign currency, not the cost in sterling, that really 
matters. Yet it is worth working out just how much would 
be saved by switching to a Mayhew policy. The amount of 
foreign currency being spent on the forces in the Far East 
and the Middle East in 1966-67 was originally scheduled to 
be £123 million. It will be less than'that by 1970, even on 
present plans, because: Aden will be evacuated next year and 
because last July’s economic crisis has speeded up the with¬ 
drawal of part of the army in Malaysia. Mr Mayhew, in any 
case, would be ready to keep a garrison in Hongkong and a 
“ small force ” in Australia ; if the latter includes ships and 
F-iii planes, as it would need to, it could cost quite a lot. 


The Moon Will Wait 

E vbn before the catastrophes of the past week, the United 
States had lost its post-Sputnik frenzy. Senator Mansfield 
wondered last month whether the Americans were placing 
too much emphasis on the moon and not enough “ on the 
problems that confront us here on earth.” Mayor Lindsay 
and Senator Robert Kennedy of New York, with slums on 
their minds, have said much the same thing. President 
Johnson, presenting his budget for 1968, steered the National 
Space and Aeronautics Administration in the direction of 
using instruments* rather than men, for its adventures after 
the lunar landing.. And in November the Trendex opinion 
poll found that nine out of ten Americans did not think it 
mattered much whether the Russians got to the moon first. 

Now three skilled and genial astronauts, and two airmen as 
well, are dead. Their loss has revived the debate: why rush 
to the, moon ? The deadline, which is putting the pressure 
on Nasa, the space agency, was set by President Kennedy in 
1961. He asked for an American on the moon “ within the 
present decade.” Perhaps there was some bravado in Nasa’s 
interpretation of that phrase to mean the end of 1969, not 
1970. But despite early setbacks and recent cuts in its budget, 
Project Apollo, as the moon \enture is called, looked on its 
way to succeeding even sooner—perhaps by the middle of 
next year. 

It is best left to Nasa’s board of inquiry, or to anxious 
Congressmen, to decide whether haste or economy drives 
contributed to the disasters. It is even too soon to say whether 
Nasa will have to relax its timetable. If the environment 
system using pure oxygen, the cause of the two fatal fires 
within the week, has to be abandoned, a whole year might be 
lost . But it would be foolish to pretend that the entire project 
i$ not full of risks and agonising alternatives. 

Even were the Apollo spacecraft re-designed to use a less 
inflammable^ but heavier, system, mixing oxygen with nitrogen 
or helium, there would still be a risk of fire and it would still 
be among the least of the terrors that the lunar voyagers face; 
As. the deadline draws nearer and the technological feats get 
trickier, the margin fo<r error has been reduced. .There wdt 
be 4K> trial run to the moon; and home: again before landing. 
The second, got of three manned orbital flights irngfeaSty 
planned foi»AftoUo craft was scrapped last autumn. And 
at leaafc iuqfitot%eck, the* schedule ; allowed for the giant 


The result is that the amount of foreign currency "to be saved 
by a Mayhew policy would probably not come to< much more 
than £80 million. That is almost exactly what the British 
people spent last year on buying tobacco from abroad, and 
half what they spent on coffee, tea and cocoa: If Britain fealty 
cannot get its economy back into good enough shape to 
generate an export surplus that can cope with a problem half 
the size of its breakfast and bedtime beverage bill, then it 
might as well pack up. 

The argument about Britain’s post-imperial role outside 
Europe is nor over yet. The east-of-Suez commitment is the 
part of Mr Wilson’s foreign policy that bears watching most. 
But if Mr Mayhew had hoped to clinch the argument, he has 
failed. Perhaps he is just too honest. He says he would not 
have resigned as navy minister a year ago, despite his mis¬ 
givings about defence policy in general, if the navy had been 
given the extra aircraft-carrier which it wants—but whjch most 
other people think is unnecessary. Is that a trumpet call 
calculated to rally the Government’s opponents round the 
standard? They will make use of him, but not of his honest 
doubts about the strength of his own case. 


Will the United States have 
second thoughts about the urgency 
of its lunar programme ? 

Saturn $ booster rocket, one of the biggest question marks in 
the space programme, to carry astronauts towards the moon on 
its second time out with a manned spacecraft. It has not 
even flown yet. (The Atlas rocket used in early Project 
Mercury flights was tested about 50 times before it carried 
a man aloft over Cape Kennedy.) If Project Apollo is still to 
run on time, had not the American public better be prepared 
for the death of more brave young fathers ? 

But who is actually racing ? The Soviet Union has appar¬ 
ently never accepted the challenge formally. The Russians 
would certainly love to be first on the moon. It must be 
assumed that they are working hard for it. But they, like 
the Americans, may have run into financial and technical 
troubles. American space officials wish that they could explain 
why there has not been a Soviet cosmonaut launched since 
1965. One possibility is that the Russians are holding back 
until November when a moon landing would make a 
spectacular celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution. If the Russians are going to succeed 
then, the Americans, who cannot possibly be ready before next 
year, have lost the race now. Or it may be that the Russians 
will simply try soon to circle the moon. This would cop a 
lot of glory without the expensive dangers of landing. 

Ironically the Cape Kennedy disaster occurred on the same 
day that the United States and the Soviet Union formally 
signed a treaty barring the use of nuclear weapons in space 
and renouncing national claims there. But as the Russian 
space programme is part and parcel of its military interests 
(like that of the United States Air Force), it seems utopian to 
hope that the two countries could agree to go to the moon 
together. It is more conceivable that each country might 
announce that it no longer considers being first*on the moon 
as utterly essential to its national pride. Conceivable, but 
not yet probable. Disaster is itself a spur to extra determina¬ 
tion. Even so, America has changed since President Kennedy 
said, in effect, first m ty)aCe, firist in the world. Americans 
no longer regard Russia as such a bogy; they are intensely 
concerned with their domestic fellings- and, for that matter, 
have ov#cbn& tbeir inferiority complex about spate. It is 
still adiritriibfe to wtat to go to thr mOon just "because it is 
there. But* the old white goddess will still*be there after 
December 31, 1969. 
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Gasmasks for Yemen 

w that Egypt has invited the United Nations to look 
into the allegation that on January 5th it dropped poison 
gas bombs on Kitaf, a royalist stronghold in northern Yemen, 
there is a slightly better chance that we shall know what we 
are talking about. As Mr Wilson put it in Parliament on 
Tuesday, such evidence as already exists “ suggests pretty 
strongly ” that poison gas may have been used. Egypt’s flat 
denial is bound to carry even less weight than the allegation, 
until one side or the other can be backed by witnesses who 
are both expert and objective. 

Similar allegations about the use of gas 3^ years ago were 
not confirmed by UN fact-finders. But a \ague concern 
lingered on, since these UN men were members ol the resident 
team then observing the “ disengagement ” of Egyptians and 
Saudis in Yemen, and there was no reason to suppose thai 
they were trained to detect whether gas had or had not been 
used. This time U Thant will presumably try to send 
people who actually know' about poison gases. All the same, 
we may still be left speculating at the end of it all: it is already 
a month since the raid ; the right investigators have to be 
found, agreed upon and got to the spot. The co-operation 
of both Egypt and Saudi Arabia is required and it is impossible 
that both countries should be interested in getting at the truth. 

Nor perhaps does it matter all that much. What does 
matter is that because of the antagonism and fear that Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt feel rowards one another, Yemeni civilians., 
and now Saudi civilians too, are being killed by Egyptian 
bombs of one sort or another. The thought of poison gas 
is terrifying to anybody who lived through, or was brought up 
on, the horrors of its use in the first world war. Mr Wilfred 
Thesiger, who probably knows as much about desert Arabs 
as any outsider, pointed out in his pro-royalist articles in 
The Times last December that Yemeni tribesmen do not 
share tin's dread ; they fear a high explosive bomb more than 
gas because it is a more efficient killer. But the Saudis, 
knowing the emotive propaganda value, as well as the legal 
implications, attached to the use of gas, escorted a large group 
of foreign correspondents to Kitaf about three weeks after 
the raid. As a shocking and unexpected bonus, these corre¬ 
spondents got first-hand experience of a conventional raid on 
January 27th when the Egyptians carried out their rumbling 
threat to bomb Najran, a Saudi town close to the Yemeni 
frontier. 

The Egyptians claim that the Yemeni royalist opposition 
is supplied with all it needs through the two Saudi frontier 
towns, Najran and Jizan. Last year President Nasser warned 
the Saudi Arabians that the war would be broadened to an 
attack on these towns if the supplies did not dry up. Again 
there are parallels with the summer of 1963 ; then, too, the 
Egyptians dropped their bombs on the Saudi side of the 
frontier. But in 1963 what looked a dangerous development 
was checked, at least partly, by American pressure on Cairo. 
The United States, which has pledged itself to maintain Saudi 
Arabia's integrity, has again protested, but this time its influ¬ 
ence carries less weight. There are several reasons for this. 
First, as much as Egypt would welcome a resumption of 
American economic aid, it has rearranged its economic policy 
so as not to be dependent on it. Second, there are similarities 
between America’s bombing of North Vietnam and Egypt’s 
bombing of Saudi Arabia and this lessens the effectiveness in 
Cairo of Washington’s protest. Further, Cairo is counting 
on America’s preoccupation with Vietnam to dissuade it from 
any serious involvement in another arena. 

This involvement? is left to Britain. Egyptian^ talk of that 
aggressive partnership, the “ Saudi-British axis. v But it is 


There's no hppe for peace in Yemen so 
long as Saudi Arabia and.Egypf fe&i C? Q 
threatened by each other 1 ?i ; '*'*'■ ; ? 

taking time for British technicians to set up Saudi Arabia’s 
air defence system. In the meantime, the “ axis ” is too weak 
to repel Egyptian attacks and too strong for the British 
government to be regarded in Cairo as anything but an 
opponent. 

Outsiders setting themselves up as referees are likely only 
to get bashed. This is an Arab quarrel. But for a glimmer of 
understanding of how it could end, one must ask; .whgHs 
the real substance of the quarrel between Egypt wli SBiujdi 
Arabia ? Not Yemen surely. True, there is stalemate there 
now ; but, if no more than the future of this unfortunate 
country had been in dispute. King Faisal and President Nasser 
would somehow have made the provisions of the 1965 Jeddah 
agreement stick. The wretched situation in Yemen is* the 
result, not the cause, of a clash between two systems of 
government, neither of which dares let the other one be. 


T he British in particular have become so accustomed over 
the years to Egypt's revolutionary language that they see 
the conflict as one-sided, with the monarchical regimes on the 
defence. So, in a strategic sense, they are. But King 
Faisal is not a static character and he, too, believes that 
attack is the best method of defence. Saudi Arabia has not 
got Egypt's educated middle class, its standing among urban 
Arabs or its key position ; it has got money and the holy places 
of Islam. First it tried to carry the battle forward under the 
standard of Islam. But King Faisal’s attempt to organise an 
Islamic grouping (the “ new Baghdad Pact ” as it is auto¬ 
matically called by the other side) was a flop from the word 
go ; it only succeeded in rousing Cairo from its state erf more 
or less restrained coexistence. Money, to give or to withhold, 
is proving a much more effective weapon. It is not only from 
Egyptians and their supporters that one hears, all over the 
Middle East, tales of Saudi money flowing bounteously into 
the budget of any newspaper, institution or group ready to 
take up cudgels against Egypt. Money to help Lebanon pre¬ 
serve its not exactly pro-Egyptian neutrality ; money for Iraqis 
when there seemed an outside chance that that unhappy 
country might go the same way; money for Syrian exile 
groups who in Jordan plot their return; money, perhaps, for 
the Moslem Brethren in Egypt itself. 

Most of the tales are unsubstantiated ; there are no monster 
cheques signed by King Faisal himself as there were in King 
Saud's day. But, true or not, the stories are reacted against 
in Egypt. Egyptians are convinced that it was the ferocious¬ 
ness of their counter-attack that killed the idea of an Islamic 
summit; with equal intensity, by means of propaganda, the 
tickling of disaffected elements inside Saudi Arabia, ariji 
now by bombs, they are fighting the power of gold. Once, 
the Egyptians say, they tried to influence King Faisal by 
making things easy for him ; now they are on the opposite 
tack. Coexistence is a phase of the past. The finest hour 
of that phase, they believe, was in 1965 when President Nasser 
travelled all the way to Jeddah to talk peace with King Faisal. 
But the Saudis interpreted the gesture as one of weakness and 
seized the chance to try to organise the Islamic front. Never 
again, imply the Egyptians, vvill we be caught like that. 

Yet the only hope for an end to the struggle ih Yemen, 
and all its cruel consequences, is another dying down of tension 
between Egypt and Saudi Arabia. It could happens the two 
countries have a tradition c| friendship; they could each 
decide to defend their systems of government'in a more self- 
contained way. But in the charged atmosphere of reaction 
and counter-reaction it does not look like happening novy. 
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Drugs: the middle line 


There is reason to be genuinely disturbed 
at the increase in heroin addiction in this 
country, particularly as it has mainly 
affected the young ; but there is also reason 
for the Government to be genuinely anxious 
about the best way of dealing with it. The 
permissive policy that has so far prevailed, 
which allows any doctor to prescribe for 
any addict either under the health service 
or privately, has had the enormous advan¬ 
tage of forestalling the organisation of a 
large-scale illegal supply by racketeers. The 
illicit supplies that are known to exist, and 
on which new addicts are made, mainly 
come from excessive prescribing for exist¬ 
ing addicts. The problem facing the 
Government is how to curtail prescribing 
without making it profitable for the big 
peddlers to move in. 

On the whole the measures announced 
in Monday’s debate seem to strike the right 
balance. The Minister of Health is to take 
administrative action, and the Home Sccre- 


cocaine for addicts to doctors working in 
the treatment centres and perhaps a few 
general practitioners. The bill will also 
impose on all doctors an obligation to 
notify addicts. Notification could be the 


most helpful step of all if it enables a doctor 
to refer to the list at any time, which means 
that it must be manned 24 hours a day, to 
find out if a patient is on it and to check 
his dosage. 

Unfortunately, it looks as if th* central 
authority to be notified will be the Home 
Office, with all its police associations. It 
would be more appropriate if the list were 
kept by the Ministry of Health, both 
because hospitals are used to dealing with 
that department and to emphasise that 
notification is a public health measure to 
deal with a public health problem. 


Known addicts to " dangerous drugs " 



1959 

1960 

1961 

1902 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Total 

454 

437 

470 

532 

635 

753 

927 

1.300 (est) 

Aged under 20 

— 

1 

2 

3 

17 

40 

145 

not known 

Under 20's on heroin 

— 

1 

2 

3 

17 

40 

134 

not known 

"Known'* addicts are 

those voluntarily notified to the Home Office and, mainly, those 

revealed by 


inspection of pharmacists' records of prescriptions. The number of unknown addicts may bp three 
times as large. "Dangerous drugs'* are those covered by the Dangerous Drugs Act (that is. heroin, 
morphine, other narcotics, cocaine) which are subject to regulations about imports, prescribing and 
record-keeping. Marijuana is a dangerous drug in this legal sense. LSD has now joined amphetamines 
(including "purple hoaris") on the list of drugs covered by the Drugs (Prevention of Misuse) Act. 1964, 
which imposes some of the same restrictions ns the DDA and like it makes unauthorised possession 
an offence. 

Agriculture _ 


Bigger, better farms 


tary is to tighten up the law. Mr Kenneth 
Robinson is to ask psychiatric hospitals to 
set up small units for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of addicts who want to be 
got off heroin altogether. He is probably 
right, at this stage, not to introduce com¬ 
pulsory detention. The percentage of cures 
is very small, partly because addicts dis¬ 
charge themselves too soon and promptly 
relapse; but if they knew they could be 
indefinitely detained, they might refuse 
treatment altogether. What Mr Robinson 
did not make dear is whether a hospital 
will continue to be able to refuse admission 
to an addict. Like alcoholics addicts can 
become a nuisance out of all proportion 
to their numbers, which, with the poor out¬ 
look for treatment, makes some hospitals 
reluctant to admit them. Will they be 
required to ? 

Most addicts, however, will first be 
treated as out-patients in general hospitals 
with psychiatric departments, which in 
London will mean the teaching hospitals 
because they have the monopoly of facilities 
in the central area. In these hospitals an 
addict will be assessed, offered withdrawal 
treatment at a psychggjrc hospital, and if 
he refuses will have j Hu aosage determined. 
Here is where tne frafeie Secretary comes 
m, with his as yet^npublished bill to 
restrict the right to prescribe heroin and 


Mr Fred Peart’s new Agriculture Bill is now 
through the House of Commons, and on its 
way to the Lords. Mr Godber, the Tory 
front-bencher for agriculture, described it 
on third reading this Tuesday as “a small 
miscellany of odds and ends.” But taken 
together they add up to a first and long 
overdue attempt to bring about improve¬ 
ments in the economic efficiency of agricul¬ 
ture by encouraging, or possibly enforcing, 
structural reform. 

The main provisions of the bill are 
designed to encourage an increase in the size 
of farms, and a reduction in their total num¬ 
ber. There are three main components— 
grants to encourage amalgamations of small 
farms into commercial units; lump sums or 
annuities to induce farmers to retire; and, 
for the difficult hill and upland areas, the 
ability to set up rural development boards. 

The case in favour is straightforward. 
Advances in technology have led to substan¬ 
tial economies of scale. A one-man farm 
business can handle 50 to So dairy cows, or 
40 to 60 sows, or more than 10,000 laying 
birds. Jt is, no longer sense ;to Jbave full¬ 
time farmers milking 15 to 20 cows on 40 
acres as the only source of income. If the 
Government wants to give farmers a reason¬ 
able income without an urufuef burdenott 
the Exchequer^-and at the same time wants 


to improve overall productivity—farm size 
must increase. 

But Government support policies arc still 
aimed at encouraging the improvement of 
the small farm while at the same time this 
bill seeks to reduce their number. Secondly, 
the success of the amalgamation scheme 
may depend upon the size of the annuity 
offered to retiring farmers. It is tempting 
to pitch this at a low level. However, if 
farmers think that the rates are likely to 
increase over time they would probably be 
prepared to wait. It would be more sensible 
to pitch in at a generous level immediately 
with a finite period during which the 
scheme would operate. And if farmers, 
like any other workers, are to be encouraged 
to change jobs, they need^more retraining 
facilities, housing, and some help towards 
the cost of migration. While encouraging 
amalgamations, the bill does nothing to pre¬ 
vent the sub-division of agricultural hold¬ 
ings. The Government should distinguish 
between holdings which warrant govern¬ 
ment support and those which do not, and 
refuse subsidy to unworkable fractions. 

In the hill country even amalgamated 
farms mby tit uttffable. In these areas it 
will now be possible to set up rural develop¬ 
ment boards, enabled to do everything from 
buying land to running rural bingo halls. 
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HOECHST HAS IT 


Hoechst produces dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, 
intermediates, pharmaceuticals, sera 
end vaccines, chemicals, raw materials for the 
ppjnt Industry, solvents, plastics, fibres, films, 
fertilizers and plant protection agents 
and designs and constructs chemical plant 



For those who must have their whisky iced, a few cubes 
will do the trick. But industry’s need for greater degrees of 
•cooling poses greater problems. Not to Hoechst, though. 
Hoechst produces ®FRJGEN, a noh-toxlc refrigerant, with 
whose aid you can, for example, keep thousands of 
bunches of bananas fresh on their way across the 
oceans... or, even transport an eskimo to the Sahara. 
Igloo and all. And when acclimatized, your eskimo would 
undoubtedly appreciate the comfort of a suit made from 
®TREVIRA-another Hoechst product. Remember, whether 
it’s a refrigerant or a man-made fibre... Hoechst has it. 


Farbwerke Hocchat AG FranWurKM) Germany Hoechst In Great Britain : Hoechst Chemicals Limited, London, 3 . W. f. 
Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Limited, London, S. W. /. Hoechst Cassells Dyestuff* Limited, Manchester, 
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Air Peart f with new poweis 


The question is how will these powers be 
used in practice. The boards, to work, need 
the traditional British superman-energetic, 
firm, but sympathetic. It will be interesting 
to see whom the Minister appoints. 

The second set of proposals is chiefly in¬ 
tended to help agricultural co-operatives, 
and to establish a Meat and Livestock Com¬ 
mission. It would be a mistake to assume 
that a co-operative is a substitute for 
efficient size of units of production. The 
Livestock Commission will have the general 
duty of promoting greater efficiency in the 
livestock industry and livestock products 
industry. But meat production and meat 
distribution are not simple operations. 
Sainsburys, Woolworth or Walls show that 
the pattern is changing rapidly. The Com¬ 
mission too will need supermen—at what 
pay ? But at least it is not another 
marketing board. 

Finally, this bill leaves out the most 
economically important sector of farming— 
the one-third of farms responsible for three- 
quarters of the output, using more than 
three-quarters of the hired labour force and 
making most of the gross investment. At 
the other extreme it fails to do anything 
about the part-time farmer. Indeed all 
British agricultural policy is too much 
aimed at security for all, and too little at 
efficiency where it counts. It is Mr Peart's 
virtue to have changed this a bit. But his 
supposed opposition to British membership 
of the European common market could put 
an end soon to his tenure of office—at the 
same time as offering new hopes for British 
farmers. He would be missed, on present 
performance. 

Pay up, too 

The prices and incomes board has gone a 
bit odd on the matter of farmworkers* pay. 
It was asked to examine the Agricultural 
Wages Board’s gh)po$al for a rise of 6s. a 
week in the basic rate for farmworkers, over 
the present ro guineas a week for 44 hours. 
It has now found that farmworkers are the 
lowest paid of any (by the week and even 
more so by the hour), and recommended 
that the rise go ahead. It could have given a 
perfectly gow%ca$on. Productivity in 
farming is goixtafchead fast—by between 6 
and 7 per cc$jprocn i960 to 1964. The 


farm labour force dropped by 13,700 in the 
year up to June, 1966, to a total of 187,400 
employed men, most of whom have been 
rapidly getting more skilled with machines. 

But Mr Jones’s board was asked by the 
Government to examine the farmworkers’ 
case in the light of the loophole in the 
policy of severe restraint in favour of “ low- 
paid ” workers. It proceeds to show that 
this criterion is not—in the case of farm¬ 
workers, and, by implication, in other cases 
—relevant to the question cf basic rates of 
pay, since whether a man is poor depends 
both on his family circumstances and on 
his opportunity for earning more than the 
basic rate for his industry. 

In fact, farmworkers get a wide range of 
payments over the odd>, ai their employers' 
discretion—an average of £1 its. They 
also do an average of six hours overtime a 
week, so that average earnings in the indus¬ 
try are £14 9s. 4<J. About one-third of 
farmworkers get less than £j2 10s.: 

another third get over £15 10s. Presum¬ 
ably this difference reflects both the value 
of the individual worker and the state ot the 
labour market in his area. 

It is impossible to see, though, why this 
state of affairs should be held to warrant 
a general rise on the bottom of the pay- 
scale all over the country, even though it 
be hedged about with fluffy rematks about 
the need to confine the resulting shift up¬ 
wards of everyone’s wages to preserve 
differentials. Nor is it understandable that 
the board wishes to see the introduction, 
into one of the few industries where a man 
is paid by his worth rather than by his 
classification, a formal wages structure with 
additional rales for skill and responsibility. 
If evui Mr Jones’s board is yielding to the 
general urge for administrative neatness to 
replace economic forces, goodness save us 
all. 


University fees 

Equality in fact 

The Department of Education announced 
over Christmas its recommendation that 
fees, and grants, for students from overseas 
doing higher and further education in 
Britain should be roughly trebled. Mr 
Crosland can hardly have expected the roar 
of anger that has gone up from dons and 
students alike. The Economist thinks he was 
right in principle to make progress towards 
two desirable ends—-reducing the univer¬ 
sities* and colleges’ direct dependence 
on Government subventions ; and showing 
something more nearly like the true cost of 
this form of aid. (Although raising uni¬ 
versity fees to £250 a year still only means 
that fees make up about one-third of true 
costs.) 

But of course the decision is hard on those 
students who are paying (or wtose parents 
are paying) thcjlr own way through College: 
and of cdurse it causes awkwardn^io make 
any distinction between native and Overseas 
students. Above all most of the “ saying ” 
of £2 million this year and £5 million 


eventually should be spent on granting 
more scholarships, so that students from 
countries where higher education is deficient 
would get a better chance of a place here. 
Instead the Government has symbolically 
announced the cutting out of seme British 
Council scholarships, which is both mean 
and stupid. 

The new fashion for student protest will 
prevent the Government climbing down 
now on overseas students* fees. But there 
are several other things it could do to pacify 
the critics. First, it could allow students 
to take jobs while th^y are here; many do 
already, bnr it is nominally illegal under 
one of the most odious provisions of the 
Common we lhh Immigrants Art. Secondly, 
it could treat native students exactly as it 
has treated people from overseas,* raising 
ihcii fo *s and raising student grants to meet 
them. The resulting rise in local govern¬ 
ment expenditure would be cxacfly com¬ 
pensated by a fall in payments through the 
University Grants Committee. 

The universities should like this for 
several reasons. It would reduce both their 
dependence on Treasury subventions 
through the UGC, and the area of their ex¬ 
penditure that the Comptroller and Auditor 
General would be able to examine, under 
the new proposals of the Public Accounts 
Committee. It would also reduce the 
routine load on the UGC’s groaning 
machinery, and enable that body—and the 
PAG—to concentrate on the grewmg insti¬ 
tutions that are receiving most of the fresh 
capital for providing new places, as distinct 
from die recurrent money for keeping ex¬ 
isting student places going. 


Spreading words 

In spite of the freeze and the 
squeeze, the number of book titles 
published last year shot up to 
28,000, almost 23,000 of them new 
ones. The largest group, fiction, 
rose 10 per cent, with many of the 
smaller sections increasing anything 
up to 30 per cent. A significant drop 
was in children's books, down 9 per 
cent to 2,259, the only other fall 
being 4 per cent in art titles. Last 
year's rise was the largest since the 
war, with the exception of the 
aftermath of the printing dispute of 
1959. Source: The Bookseller 

Book Titles Published J ~\ 30 

Thousand f I 



REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


1960 1 962 1964 1966 
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Stwal'Servicesuhelping the helpless 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

The most dramatic recommendation of the 
excellent Plowden report on primary educa¬ 
tion was for the definition of schools serving 
" educational priority areas,” and for giving 
to such schools discriminatory treatment in 
teachers’r ray, in building priorities and in 
nursery $isse$ for children undet five. This { 
is certainly the best single thing that could 
be done amid the deplorable social condi-' 
tions that disfigure many of Britain^ cities.^ 

But educational work is of no$ , 

designed to solve the social problems of the 
present generation of adult slum-dwellers, 
among whom lie to a pretty large degree 
the origins of the other social disorders that 
our society is heir to. Nor would it begin 1 
to tackle the wider problems of social de¬ 
privation that are personal, not social, in 
origin, and that can exist in the most ideally 
constructed of suburbs. 

This wider question—what sort of wel¬ 
fare services docs Britain want ?—is under 
consideration now by the committee under 
Sir Frederick Seebohm, which is looking 
at the reorganisation of the local authority 
personal social services. The committee 
was set up in late 1965 ; under the then 
governing strain of Labour party thought it 
was given the wrong terms of reference. 
First, it was required t& consider how to 
organise a 41 family service.” But so many 
of the real problem people are single old 
folk, orphans, deserted wives, ex-prisoners 
and so forth—whose problem is precisely 
that they have no family. Seebohm is also 
confined to considering local authority ser¬ 
vices, which cuts out the social workers 
attached to the courts—probation officers— 
and to the hospitals—medical and 
psychiatric social workers. The committee 
can take evidence concerning these services, 
and from their members, and it should be 
urged to boldness in what it considers. The 
total cost of all local authority welfare ser¬ 
vices could be as much as £200 million a 
year. There is no reason to suppose that 
making the services more efficient would of 
itself increase this—indeed the reverse may 
well be true. But more efficient services 
would certainly uncover more need ; and 
the country must expect, as (or if) it gets 
richer, to spend more on helping its less 
fortunate citizens to play a useful role in 
society. Nothing could be more wasteful 
than a waste of people, 

The social workers 

Over the past dozen years there has been 
% good ds§i of quiet change in the status 
of social workers. They started as Vic¬ 
torian and Edwardian Individuals of good 
intent—do-gooders who really did g©c 4 * As 
they acquired formal status and formal 
courses of training, they came to be seen 
ahd to see themselves as the adjunct of a 
particdlaj/ loSBtutloh—of the courts, of a 
honsiiigtnist, Of the hospitals and $0 forth 
The specialised branches developed to fit 
the sponsoring mstituribris’ needs. 

' The creation of local authority children’s 


departments after the war, although it at 
first seemed merely to invent a new sort 
of specialist, in fact inaugurated the change 
towards social service based on the com¬ 
munity, not on an institution: later the royal 
commission on mental illness developed the 
idea of community care, shifting the 
emphasis to the open would. 

Social workers are still specialised people, 
working for specialised agencies. But they 
recognise that a good number of their 
clientele are in fact a stage army, constantly 
appearing on different scenes disguised be¬ 
hind a different problem. One family 
might call for the services, over the some 
period, of the assistance board, the children’s 
department, the probation service, the 
mental health department, the housing de¬ 
partment. .. ana so on and on. So parallel 
to the idea of community care there 
developed the idea that all social workers 
were handling much the same problems 
manifest in different ways; they could be 
regarded as specialists in the symptoms, 
rather than in the causes, of social trouble. 

This alignment of all social workers with 
each other, rather than with the institution 
or service which employs them, is what 
Seebohm basically must consider. (It is 
also why it was wrong to exclude the pro¬ 
bation and hospital workers from their 
brief.) The changing attitude among social 
workers themselves is clearly apparent in 
the evidence the committee has been receiv¬ 
ing from the social workers* organisations, 

The weight of the evidence 

The most important of these is the Stand¬ 
ing Conference of Organisations of Social 
Workers, which includes among others the 
organisations of those workers employed in 
child care, probation, medical and 
psychiatric social work, mental health and 
moral welfare. The Standing Conference 
rejects the idea of a family service as being 
too limited and suggests a general service 
combining the work of the local authority 
services and the probation services, and 
possibly (but with more difficulty) the 
nospital social work departments. A unified 
local service should be matched by a single 
ministry. 

The evidence of the organisations taken 
separately gives a slightly different picture. 
The children’s officers suggest a form 
(thougJynqch extended) of fam^y service! 
the medical SOcfcl workers(sna the Council 
for Training in Social Work, which trains 
the social workers for the health and wel¬ 
fare departments) would amalgamate the 
local authority services only, and the. 
majority of probation officers would agree 
with mem. A minority of probation officers, 
and the psychiatric social workers, would 
include fhe probation department, .aqd, sjqme. 

E sycnlatric socjw workers would &qud<£ the 
Capital soda! \york departments. It is 
interesting that; the psychiatric social 
workers whb, though few, turn tip in more 



,different~branches of socM wotFiEKh gnS 

; couwea, should' be tfie%!0§F flhtlfuslistiS 
supporters of wholesale amalgamariimr * 

The Standing Conference must be en¬ 
couraged by the Scottish Office white paper 
(Cmnd. 306s), which has backed their 
suggestion of including the probation ser¬ 
vice in the general local authority service. 
The Scots have also come down against the 
idea of a “ family service ” so-called. 

The proposals for Scotland are blunt 
about local authority boundaries: 

P piriii/that they jrapoie; tmr 
complexity and Inefficiency, wstL 
scope for employing enough, toe 
or offering deceht chances ‘nf * 1 . 1 . BTTrtrw 

So they propose that local authorities should 
join forces for their social work operations. 
Obviously-the authors were hoping great 
things of the prepent Royal Commission <m 
Scottish local government: Seebohm’* 
members may wish the same for England's 
own commission under Sir John Maud. 
Seebohm may report in the spring; Maud 
will be at least a year later. In thfe running 
of social welfare services, the fficonVeirfetice 
(to say nothing of the inefficiency) Of the; 
present system is very apparent/ bOdp to 
those who use and those who prtvidfe &e 
services. For example, the county town, is 
likely to be a county borough itself, and 
may therefore contain two separate systems 
of social service offices, a state of affairs con¬ 
fusing for the user and wasteful for every-, 
one. 

Helping whom? 

For the “consumer” (whether seeking 
help on his own behalf or someone rise’s), 
the hoped-fbr outcome of both committees 
should be a social service which is easy to 
identify (at the moment only students of 
social work know who ought to go to what 
department for what), and easy to reach, 
both psychologically and physically $ users 
are particularly likely to be dependent on 
public transport. This means focal offices 
with clearly defined functions. For the staff 
(both present and potential) the outcome 
should be a service which has large enough 
units to offer in-service training and a 
proper career structure. With the present 
system of specialisation a large population, 
about chat of the old London Count % 
Council of 3.2 million people, is needed for, 
this. The answer to the question “ whafc 
size of area ? ” depends largely on thc,*mr 
in which the services are to be orgggise^ 
However, one advantage of the present 
chaos is that there are plenty pf models to 
consider; the LCC %y|M b«n found too' 
large, and the' greater Condon boroughs 
too small 1 perhaps' it wffl he possible to con-; 
side; the wotting some of the many exist? 
mgjntermeaiate models in detail first. v ,. 

what thf Scots could provide is’ th& 
meyns to carry out the most imptotasi' 
single suggestion from the Standing Con* 
ference; that before emharting op a. 
reform that will be painful, costly and' 
long-lasting we should depart from tradi¬ 
tion so far as to cany opt a few experiments 
first. The Government is fond of saying 
it is in favour of Scottish initiatives: so why 
not find the money for this one ? 
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Communist Affairs 


Slugging it out province 
by province 


The Chinese are not to have their usual 
three-day holiday during the lunar New 
Year festival this month. This is custom¬ 
arily a time for visiting relatives living at a 
distance. But this year, with production and 
railway lines disrupted, the authorities do 
not want confusion made worse confounded 
by unnecessary sentimental journeys. 

The situation inside China is indeed 
hopelessly confused. The cultural revolution 
is going through a stage when to the outside 
observer the limelight seems to have shifted 
from the top people to the struggling masses. 
No doubt behind closed doors the different 
factions in the leadership are contending for 
power as fiercely as ever. But at the moment 
the interest centres on the innumerable 
struggles for power that are being waged in 
towns and cities throughout China. 

This week the pro-Mao forces have had 
most of the successes. Shanghai, where the 
Maoists first asserted themselves after 
Peking, seems to remain firmly in their 
bands. And local radio stations in a number 
if provinces, including Shansi, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, Shensi, Kwangsi and Yunnan, have 
broadcast reports of takeovers by pro-Mao 
•rebel revolutionary committees.” Take¬ 
over bids have been made by Maoists in 
finkiang and Inner Mongolia, but in neither 
ease is the outcome yet clear. 

This leaves vast areas of China where, 
^Murt from scattered towns, the situation 
acmains thoroughly obscure; but presum¬ 
ably in those areas where the Maoists are 
aot proclaiming their victory, the local party 
and administrative bureaucrats, most of 
whom ate thought to be anti-Mao, have not 
pet been turned out. Even in those provinces 
wfhere the Maoists have won control, it is 
^QCJd^chowJar their writ really runs. 

Ttfngrao, ISe |re|t naval 

base aria die provincial capital of Shantung, 
was takeri over by the Maoists on January 
land after a struggle that seems to have gone 
an for several months. But a directive issued 
Igr the city’s " revolutionary rebel com¬ 
mittee " on the 9&me day .accused the Shan¬ 
tung provincial party committee and the 
provincial people’s council of “ thoroughly 
rind . obstinately ” holding fast to the 
** bourgeois rcfldSpharv line ”; the Maoists 
•MCfiiply djbjJDM that they would refuse 
to ol^^||^HPctives issued "by either of 
these bodies.; rtesumably the same kind of 


internecine struggle between local author¬ 
ities is going on all over China. 

Mao seems to have overcome his reluc¬ 
tance to call in the army to defend and 
spread his cultural revolution. In two 
successive issues, on January 25th and 26th, 
the Liberation Army Daily declared that the 
army could no longer remain neutral. Since 
then a number of army units have declared 
their readiness to back the “revolutionary 
rebels,” and there have been reports of 
actual army intervention on the side of the 
Maoists from Harbin, Tsingtao and else¬ 
where. There have also been a few reports 
of army intervention, mostly ineffective, 
against the Maoists. Last weekend there 
seems to have been fairly bloody fighting 
between pro-Mao and anti-Mao army units 
in Sinkiang ; and on Wednesday it was 
reported that Chou En-lai had agreed to a 
meeting with Wang En-mao, Sinkiang’s 
party boss, commander-in-chief and lord 
high everything else. 

How far the decision to involve the army 
in the struggle is accepted by the rest of 
the top leadership in the party and the army 
is not clear. Lin Piao, although defence 
minister, is remaining in the background. 
This may be because he and Mao no longer 
feel such close comrades-in-arms as they 
once did; or merely because Lin has been 
temporarily overtaken by his chronic ill- 
health. On January 29th wall-posters 
appeared in Peking calling on the army to 
carry out its duties with moderation and to 
put an end to arbitrary arrests, house 
searches and other excesses. This appeal 
was published with the imprimatur of Mao 
himself and of the central committee’s 
military commission, which is controlled by 
Lin Piao. It may represent an attempt by 
Lin and his supporters in the military hier¬ 
archy both to disarm military critics and to 
ensure that the army’s cohesion and 
discipline is not weakened by its involvement 
in the cultural revolution. 

Mao may also find it hard to maintain 
the cohesion of his u revolutionary rebels.” 
There have been several reports of dissen¬ 
sions among them. In Shensi the regional 
radio station' has sadly compamed of a 
“ right-opportunist trend ” that has Recently 
appeared among the Maoists in the Sian 
area 1 ; they have allegedly gone in for 
“compromisc-ism, conciliatibnism and re¬ 



formism.” And on January 30th the Peking 
People’s Daily complained of “ fairly serious 
individualism, ultra-democracy, and dis¬ 
regard of organisational discipline ” among 
certain revolutionary rebels. Among his 
supporters, as well as his opponents, Mao 
has released forces he will be hard put to it 
to control. 

This could be one explanation for the 
excessively sharp Chinese reaction to the 
alleged ill-treatment of some Chinese 
students by Russian police outside Lenin's 
mausoleum in Moscow. The demonstrators 
outside the Russian embassy in Peking this 
week have plumbed new depths of vituper¬ 
ative insult of Russia’s leaders. The Russians 
decided at mid-week to pull their women 
and children out of Peking, and no one 
could blame them. It could be that the 
Chinese want the Russians to break off 
diplomatic relations altogether. But Mao 
could be playing a subtler game. This 
week his supporters all over China have 
been demonstrating against the “frenzied 
crimes ” of the “ revisionists.” This at last 
is something they can agree on ; and letting 
off stearin against the Russians and other 
foreign devils provides a useful safety valve. 


Alexei Kosygin 

In the name of 
the consumer 


There is nothing in common, in riianhef or 
appearance, between Russia’s last two prime 
ministers. They may both be Mr K to the 
British but in Russian their names begin 
with a different letter. Alexei Nikplaievich 
Kosygin is not an impulsive, unpredictable 
extrovert. Re Will not fiirc an audience. But 
neither will he repeat some of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s downines. Sober in dre$s and in 
manner, he looks and acts like some chair¬ 
man of a board of directors. Next Mori- 
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day ^visitor to London m&y be uninspiring, 
but he is highly competent. 

' And yet, inside the collective leadership 
which took over in October 1964, this 
competent manager is probably closest to 
the policies usually associated with the name 
of the fallen leader. Khrushchevism, with 
its slogans of peace and plenty, is usually 
summed up as a policy of reform (chiefly 
economic) at home coupled with a foreign 
policy of coexistence with the West that 
would make it easier to push through 
domestic change. There are differences 
in the manner of the two prime ministers. 
Mr Kosygin, the economic expert, clearly 
resented the exaggerated swings in his pre¬ 
decessor’s personal relations with American 
presidents. But in its broad conception Mr 
Kosygin seems to share his outlook. 

His career has involved a vast amount of 
experience in economic management, 
particularly in the field of consumer indus¬ 
tries. Born 62 years ago in a working-class 
family in St Petersburg, the young Kosygin 
went to a co-operative technical school and 
for a time ran a food co-operative in 
Siberia. He then went back to Leningrad 
where, at the age of 32, he took a degree in 
textile engineering. Three years later, he 
was people’s commissar for the textile 
industry and he has held ministerial jobs 
ever since. Even during a period of partial 
disgrace, which started in 1952, he was in 
charge of consumer industries. By 1959 he 
was back as chairman of the planning com¬ 
mission and a year later he was one of the 
two first deputy prime ministers. 

At the same time, Mr Kosygin steadily 
climbed the party ladder. By 1948 he was 
a full member of the politburo; none of 
his present fellow rulers then held such 
high party rapk. In November 1952, how¬ 
ever, he suffered a setback, when Stalin 
turned the small politburo into a much 
bigger presidium ; Mr Kosygin was down¬ 
graded to candidate membership in the 
bigger body. And when it was reduced to 
some ten members after Stajin’s death, he 
found himself outside, its ranks altogether. 
Be came back as a candidate in 1957 and 
then regained his full membership. So it 
was under Mr Khrushchev that he made his 
return to full-authority. , 


Mr KOSyglnY eoTleagu£Sclearly do hot" race or, even'betteri a reducriptTih SefenUe 
. regard him just as an economic manager spending; tjjcB^^QVrWmoxie 

.• who helps the party politicians. They en- : weight thajfi 

trusted him with the difficult missions , to ideals of revolutionary solidarity* --***$ 

Hanoi at the beginning of 1965 and to Is he the man to reach that major under- 
Tashkent in January last year. Neverthe- standing with the West which many 

less, economic management remains Mr western politicians and commentators 

Kosygin’s speciality. His future is probably describe as imminent ? The importance of 

linked with the success of the managerial Mr Kosygin’s personal views should not be 

reform that he has sponsored and is slowly exaggerated. He is not the top man in 

carrying into practice. His stand has earned Russia. If he had any illusions, the 

him the sympathy of the managers, the pointed celebration of Mr Brczhney’s 60th 

technicians, the successful in all fields—the birthday last November was a reminder thpt 

new elite that waffts to-enjoy its privileges, itr the .Soviej Union! ,dse 

But the party rank and file who fear a loss secretary Still *&tWds v |boftr ra^pnrae 

of power are not the only opposition. He minister. But eyen fy\ess;s 

must reckon with all those who welcomed Kosygindecided 66* i j$w 

the levelling of wages after Stalin's death certain that they could carry the whole team 

and wl-o see in a system based on profits with them. The present Russian leadership 

and bigger material incentives a return to really is. collective and its, ..balance i^Jwsed 

greater social differences. So far Mr Rosy- on a deal. To conclude any really far-reaefr- 

gin has had to advance cautiously. ing agreement-with the United State* fwfcfle 

Economics also give a clue to his views the war in Vietnam goes on, or adyragfoe- 

on coexistence with the West. Mr Kosygin meat including a Vietnamese Solution un- 

knows that nothing would do more to con- acceptable to North Vietnam, wouldffmean 

solidate the position of the new leadership breaking that balance. If wcst£rai»6pos: are 

than a rapid rise in the supply of consumer not too Optimistic there couklsdoabea 

goods. In turn, nothing would do more battle in the Kremlin, and it couty cause 

to help provide the promised goods, which casualties. Mr Kosygin' Will not have for- 

now include cars, than a halt in the arms gotten what happened to the Other Mt.K* 


^ 1 

Czechoslovakia 


Will they listen to the tales of Hoffmann? 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The Czechs have for some years enjoyed 
the distinction of having the boldest, most 
lively cultural life of any country in the 
communist world. It has for long been one 
of the basic precepts of Czech art that what 
you cannot say in print you can act out, if 
need be by allegory, on the stage or in a 
film. The result is that the theatre and the 
film industry have tended to be more avant- 
garde and more experimental than the 
other arts. 

All except two of the 27 theatres in 
Prague are state-subsidised and manned by 
technicians and actors who, after the first 
probationary year, are engaged for life. A 
medium-sized theatre in the provinces has 
an annual state subsidy of a million crowns 
(about £22,000 at the tourist rate) ; the 
national theatre in Prague gets about six 
times as much. Even so, they are still 
unable to make ends meet; this is 
partly because the average theatre holds 
only a few hundred people and partly 
because tickets, at anything from 12 to 35 
crowns, while cheap compared with most 
western theatres, are out of reach of the 
average wage-earner except on a once-g- 
month treat basis. 

Jo add to the theatres’ difficulties, their 
subsidies were cut back by between 10 and 
20 per cent only a few months ago on the 
principle that they must start adapting 
themselves to the new economic system 
that started this year. Intellectuals fear 
that theatre Life and the state-owned film 
industry, which is also threatened with 
budget cuts, may be facing harder tunes. 


The theatre groups and the film industry 
are trying to get away from the cliches and 
slogans from everyday life fashibnable in 
the 1950s and replace them with a more 
active dialogue between stage add audjenCe. 
The film industry, which has already made 
its mark in the international field with 
u Shop on Main Street," and “ Loves of a 
Blonde,’’ has plenty more similar ventures 
ready for release. In all of them the 
emphasis is on the individual. 

Ever since the thaw in Czech Cultural 
life began there has been an on-again-off- 
again element in the attitude of the 
authorities. From time to time they have 
apparently felt that the satirists of theatre, 
film and pen were getting a bit too big and 
bold for their boots and have for a titne 
cut them down to size. It is possible tbit 
the recent reforming of the ministry 6f 
culture and education into two. separate 
ministries may represent an. attempt to 
apply more control to the outhpokienitess of 
films and the theatre. Mr Karel Hoffmann 
was appointed minister of culture and 
information last week ; as director of radio 
and television, he took much of the stuffiness 
and politics otit of television. But at a pro- 
duct of the ideological commission of the 
party’s central committee, -he may, be 
planning a campaign to make, the aits serve 
the. party’s interests more, directly. If this 
is so, it would be.a step backward. But 
Mr Hoffmann is going to have to square 
up to the toughest afid most cynical bunch 
of heretics to be found east of the river 
Elbe today.,, ■ 
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More ploughshares, yes, but 
fewer swords 


* Admirals all, for Malta’s sake ”—in fact, 
admirals* generals and air marshals, and 
the inevitable Mr Sandys, have steamed to 
battle stations in support of the 320,000 
angry islanders. On Thursday die booming 
of the big guns was transferred from the 
correspondence columns of the London 
dailies to the House of Commons. Mean¬ 
while the Maltese themselves, skilfully de¬ 
ployed in skirmishing array, were making 
their point in deeds as well as words. 

All RAF flights in and out of the island 
were scrubbed because the Maltese 
authorities insisted that duty must be paid 
on aviation fuel. In the docks, the move¬ 
ment of such military material as the 
customs officials did not impound was 
blocked by the port workers’ refusal to 
handle it. The British forces' vehicles 
looked like being double-locked into 
immobility; denied any more duty-free 
petrol and oil,’ they were also liable to be 
stopped by the police for non-payment of 
road tax. Staff officers had already been 
discomforted to find, on arrival at head¬ 
quarters to start their day’s work, that their 
wonted parking areas had been neatly filled 
up with civilian cars. 

So far the Maltese seem to have main¬ 
tained impressive discipline both in these 
actions and in their protest demonstrations. 
The rather snide remarks in some British 
newspapers about the explosive tempera¬ 
ment or these particular islanders look silly 
when the dignity of a silent march by 
16,000 of them is contrasted with, say, the 
behaviour of the supposedly phlegmatic 
British on a Rhodesia day in Trafalgar 
Square and Downing Street. And who could 
seriously expect any community not to react 
pretty sharply to die news that its unem¬ 
ployment rate* already around S per cent, 
would be probably doubled yrnjtm four 
yean ? * 

True* Mr,Bowden estimated on January 
24th chat* at worst, the run-down of British 
defence establishment? to_ take effect 
between now anf lie end of 1970 would 
seise Maltese unemployment to no mote 
than 13 per cent. Maws high commissioner 
iff London, however, thought 18 per cent 
on optimistic figure. Mr Bowden envisaged 
die tourist industry absorbing many of the 
6,500 Maltese who will be dfreetty put out 

of work bv the defence <*uts Kttf ftutfiv 


others must be almost as directly affected 
by any general depression of an economy 
that is still painfully dependent on spend¬ 
ing by the British armed services. And men 
who have spent twenty years manning tugs, 
cranes or bowsers mky find that hotel and 
cafe proprietors ate more interested in 
employing their daughters as waitresses and 
maids than in devising job opportunities for 
the redundant middle-aged. 

Obviously Britain cannot keep 4,300 
soldiers, sailors and airmen in Malta 
indefinitely just to save the island from 
economic disaster. Some critics of the pro¬ 
jected run-down seem bent on trying to 
show how little money can actually be saved 
by moving troops from Malta tq Britain; 
bur, while their arguments may be valid on 
specific points, it cannot be contended that 
the maintenance of the present establish¬ 
ments in Malta is no burden at all on 
Britain’s balance of payments. Nor can it 
be seen as in Malta’s long-term interest that 
the island should remain so dependent on 
the one form of economic activity that now 
has no real future. 

When Dr Borg Olivier’s government 
threatens to abrogate the whole 1964 
defence agreement without more ado, its 
prime motive may well be to avoid being 
outbidden, in the indignation game, by the 
Labour opposition led by Mr Dorn Mintoff. 
The Maltese prime minister is perfectly 


Italy 



Ship us somewheres east of Suez 

aware that to throw out the entire British 
military presence, and thereby to renounce 
the annual £5 million of financial aid that 
is tied to tne defence agreement, means 
courting plain starvation. Yet the essence 
of Malta's problem is that, in any case, it 
cannot continue to depend so heavily on 
another country’s maintenance on its soil 
of a military establishment that now offers 
no prospect of contributing to economic 
development. If it is to be accepted that 
Britain’s moral obligation to the Maltese 
requires it to honour the 1964 agreements 
more generously than the Government’s 
recent announcements have indicated, the 
generosity should be directed to increasing 
aid for development, not to maintaining an 
irrelevant military facade. 


With love from Togliattigrad 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Contrary to expectations, and to the delib¬ 
erate attempt of Russian correspondents in 
Rome to minimise its significance, Mr Pod- 
gorny’s visit to the Pope appears to have 
been hnporfitif at (he concrete as well as 
die symbolic level. The Italian press, even 
the communist papers, describe ft at a work¬ 
ing summit meeting. The camtsattab 
lasted more than an hour aifei Pone Paul 
was assisted by his secrctalryof state. 

Cardinal Cigognanl, and by 1 Mofitfghor Brini 
and MonsijmOr CssaroHj tWo Ctma officials 

whs m-rliw h mmMimW affair* The 


presence of all these dignitaries suggests 
that the Vatican had carefully prepared the 
meeting. The Vatican communique says 
explicitly that Pope Paul raised the question 
Of the religious freedom of the Roman 
CStholfc Church with its five sUlfyq mem¬ 
bers in the Soviet Union. The Githolfc press 
here points Out that, as yet, no Vatican 
teptaeothdvb fta* been allowed to fttspect 
the Catholic 'otistfena in the. Soviet Union. 

Last ^yCtr Pope Paul sent «' message to 
Mr Todgorny suggesting he mould use his 

influence with North Vietnam. Mmuhl’s 
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Let today’s frets 
go hang, 

let yesterday’s troubles 
be ignored... 
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questions pointless .. . 
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same (fiffed famiti/ hare tjiren 
all theq I notr to four pipe 
tobaccos — each so distinct ire 
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which (fires discrimination 
pipe smokers (dt the anstccrs. 

One of them coutd be tjonr 
friend for life. 
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meeting came almost immediately after 
Pope Paul had seen Mr Cabot Lodge, Mr 
Wilson, and Monsignor Hussler (who 
arrived here recently from an exploratory 
mission to Hanoi). The Russian party in 
Rome appears to have been anxious not 
to seem over-eager to see the Tope, perhaps, 
some commentators suggested, for fear the 
meeting might shock some of Mr Pod- 
gorny’s colleagues back in Moscow. Just 
how much influence the Soviet president 
himself wields is hard to judge here. 
Nonetheless, his visit to the Vatican is felt 
to be an important step forward in the 
development of Russia’s relations with the 
West. 

As a rule when an important foreigner 
comes to Italy everyone here assumes, more 
or less maliciously, that the real purpose 
of the visit is to see the Pope. In Mr Pod- 
gomy’s case, in spire of the obvious import- 
tnce of his meeting with Pope Paul, no such 
suggestion has been made. His very strenu¬ 
ous week of visits to industrial plants and 
museums is seen as one of a scries of Rus¬ 
sian moves to improve relations with west¬ 
ern Europe. Although Italy for once has 
not been actually trying to stand forward 
as a political mediator, it has in fact acquired 
a new importance in Europe in the context 
of east-west relations, thanks to the spon¬ 
taneous development of its trade relations 
with Russia. 

The colossal Fiat contract to build a fac¬ 
tory at Stavropol (now Togliattigrad), cap¬ 
able of turning out 800,000 cars a year, is 
the foundation of the new relationship. This 
is well on the way to being consolidated 
by a contract that will have Italians build¬ 


ing a t, 500-mile pipeline to bring natural 
gas from the Urals to Trieste. Lesser con¬ 
tracts with Olivetti and other Italian firms 
are also in advanced stages of discussion. 
So far the bank of Italy has backed credits 
to the Soviet Union for some £285 million. 
The pipeline and Olivetti contracts involve 
a further £200 million. 

Hence the initialling, at the end of Mr 
Podgorny's visit, of a convention under 
which Italian consulates will be established 
in Russia. The new commercial intimacy 
is reflected in an agreement to intensify cul¬ 
tural relations, and one for the co¬ 
production of films. The political impor¬ 
tance outside Italy of these exchanges may 
be considerable. The Italians feel ihey are 
blazing a trail for others to follow, and 
diplomats here say they have received 
specific encouragement from the United 
States. 

On a purely political level the conversa¬ 
tions in Rome may nor have been particu¬ 
larly important. The Russians again raised 
the proposal for a European security confer¬ 
ence which was originally presented bv Mr 
Gromyko during his visit here last April. 
Italy would contemplate such a conference 
only if it were open to the United States, 
and the wording of this week’s communique 
is comfortably vague. The important thing 
to note at present is that the whole visit has 
gone off as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world. The Russian president, 
a very respectable, chccrful-loeking, elderly 
gentleman, has been received with quiet and 
dignified honour in Rome and several major 
Italian towns without causing a ripple on 
the surface of Italian politics. 


Austria 

Socialists choose Kreisky 


FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPOIsfDEN T 

Austria’s Socialist party on Wednesday 
elected Dr Bruno Kreisky, the former 
foreign minister, as their new leader ; only 
the fifth in the party’s 78 years of life. 
The choice, opposed by his predecessor, Dr 
Bruno Pittermann, followed—and promises 
further instalments of—a party struggle that 
set provincial party organisations against 
the trade unions. 

Dr Pittermann, vice-chancellor under the 
long “ red-black ” coalition that broke up 
last year, had been held responsible by most 
socialists for their defeat in the elections 
last March. As a tactician he was in a class 
by himself, but he shocked many voters by 
his disregard of principles. In 1962 he tried 
to form a “ little coalition ” with the right- 
wing and Nazi-flavoured Freedom party; 
last year he refused to disown support 
proffered by the Communists. He had been 
begged to resign—even by the party 
organisation in his own constituency—but 
refused to do so voluntarily unless Dr 
Kreisky withdrew his candidacy for the 
leadership as weU. 

This put thbdelegates to the party con¬ 
ference this iveek in a quandary. Dr 
Kreisky was unquestionably the natural 


leader of a party desperately short of talenr, 
and about the only man with any inter¬ 
national reputation. His backing was 
impressive: eight out of nine provinces. But 
the exception was Vienna. Dr Pittermann 
apart, he had another powerful opponent, 
Herr Benya, the trade union boss. The two 
men have disagreed on several issues, and 
there may be further storms ahead. Dr 
Kreisky reckons that Dr Pittcrmann’s de¬ 
vious but weak leadership allowed the trade 
unions to encroach too much on political 
territory. 

Dr Kreisky owed his victory-over Dr 
Pittermann’s candidate, Herr Hans Czcttel, 
the last minister of the inferior under the 
coalition—partly to new and more demo¬ 
cratic party procedures. Formerly the 
existing central committee elected the 
leader. This time delegates first voted a 
committee into office ; it proposed a leader 
(Dr Kreisky by 32 votes to 19); and his 
name was then put to the delegates. 

Dr Kreisky will lead a party jn a painful 
process of evolution. The leadership battle 
apart, the balance of power in the party 
structure has altered decisively* away from 
centralism towards federalism. Recent 


changes in the party constitution mean that 
the provincial party organisations need no 
longer seethe with helpless indignation when 
they disagree with Vienna ; they can simply 
outvote it, the vote of Vorarlberg or 
Burgenland now having as much weight as 
Vienna’s. 

Ideologically the party is in a state of 
confusion familiar elsewhere. Round and 
round go the old arguments, marxists 
against revisionists, class strugglers against 
those whose more pragmatic approach may 
turn the party into a mere left-wing 
bourgeois one as devoid of ideology as of 
myths. For addicts who enjoy the very 
personal element in this battle of ideas it 
all great fun. Just as well, since there is 
no early solution in sight. » 

The Six 


Three into one 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

After languishing for over a year in a limbo 
of uncertainty, the European Commission 
should soon get a new lease of life. It will 
be merged with its sister institutions belong¬ 
ing to Euratom and the coal and steel 
community. In principle, the merger should 
have taken place a year ago, but in the heat 
of the major crisis of 1965-66, the French 
refused to accept Herr Hall stein as head of 
the new unified High Commission, and the 
Erhard government refused to accept any¬ 
one else. 

The compiomise face-saver apparently 
reached with General de Gaulle by TIcrr 
Erhard’s successor in Paris last month was 
that Herr Halhtein should be renomineicd 
for six months or a year with the limited 
mandate of supervising the nuts and bolts 
of the merger. According to persistent 
rumours—persistently played down in Paris 
—the merger could be formalised at the 
Rome summit meeting of the Six in April, 
or even earlier. 

The choice of a new head is proving more 
difficult, however. On the now accepted 
principle of rotation, he cannot be a Ger¬ 
man, and the French have disclaimed any 
ambitions for themselves. The obvious 
alternative would be an Italian, but in the 
absence of any obvious Italian candidate 
all bets are open. Signor Emilio Colombo, 
Italy’s treasury minister, is one of the com¬ 
munity’s darlings, but is probably too near 
the top in domestic politics to want to leave 
Rome. Signor Colonna, already a member 
of the European Commission, is a much 
respected figure, but may la^k the necessary 
political backing. Inevitably speculation has 
.also swirled over such other names as Man- 
sholt, Spaak and Giscard d’Estaing; 
General de Gaulle is unlikely to agree to any 
of them. 

Within three years, the three com¬ 
munities themselves are in turn due to be 
merged, and it is on the cards that the 
French will attempt to use the negotiations 
on Britain’s attempt to get into Europe as 
a lever for booting out all the supra- 
nationality written into the underlying 
treaties. Added to the deadline for the next 
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British elections* and the expiry of the 
present farm finance rules, the merger makes 
it all the more urgent that Mr Wilson 
should get inside the community by the 
middle of 1969. Indeed, it is strongly urged 
in Brussels that the most abject concessions 
on farm finance now would be amply re¬ 
paid by the right to participate in 
negotiating the final arrangements—for 
1 ;nance and anything else the Six and 
Britain could agree on—after 1970, 

The Belgian government seems to have 


said as much to Mr Wilson on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Three points seem uppermost 
in the Belgians' minds. One is that Britain 
should pay its full quota to the EEC farm 
fund ; another is the weakness of sterling. 
These two would be approved in Paris itself. 
The third would not. It is that Britain may 
not be keen enough on majority voting in 
the European community. Mr Wilson con¬ 
fined himself to saying that Britain, once a 
member, would faithfully abide by the rules. 
He could hardly have said less, or more. 


on the contrary, has reversed what seemed 
a disastrous performance. 

The change is particularly significant in 
agriculture. In the 1950s Pakistan, like 
India in the later 1950s, attached low pri¬ 
ority to agriculture. Industrial develop¬ 
ment was all the rage until, at the end of 
the decade, the government had a fright, 
which had much the same effect that a 
similar fright is now having on India. It 
was found that the population was growing 
faster thm had been assumed—at between 


Aid that works—1 

Pakistan plays it the sensible way 

The developing countries are the unsung undesewing poor has become noticeably 
victims of the end of the cold tear. America more acid. The impression that i: aid n is 
has become less anxious about Russia's a euphemism for throwing good money 
highly inefficient penetration of the 4f third after bad has spread , especially in the 
woridThe rich countries of the West , American Congress where it matters most . 
zrai mdy led by the Europeans , have settled Yet countries aie emerging which are 
hack tn quarrelling among themselves rather neither old success stories like Mexico nor 
than spending resources on the poor in obvious exccptiuns like Israel or Greece, but 
wlbit huve conic to seem the backstreets of solid new evidence that aid can produce 
pm" t politics. The flow of funds to the change. The following article and others 
pooi. which doubled between 1956 and to come will give widely divergent examples 
1961. has since remained vutually wi- of countries that are beginning , with aid , 
ihnngcd. The tone of comment on the to pull themselves out of the mhe. 

Oi: j of the most successful developing Pakistan’s prospects looked dim. 
countries is Takisian, which also happens to It is this unpromising foundation that 
be one of the very poorest. In its second has made Pakistan’s more recent achieve- 
five-yedr plan, in 1960-65, Pakistan achieved ment so striking. Whereas India in the 
an annual growth rate of 5.2 per cent. At nineteen-fifties seemed to be doing rela- 
the same time the country's population was lively w^ell and Pakistan very badly, esped- 
grovwng at nearly 3 per cent a year. But ally in agriculture, the public images have 
mo.,t of the plan targets were attained or been reversed in the nineteen-sixties. To 
surpassed, with particularly startling yearly some extent, as Professor Edward Mason of 
increases in manufacturing output of 13 per Harvard has remarked in a paper on 
cent and in exports of 7 per cent. Though “ Economic Development in India and 
less impressive statistically, the improve- Pakistan,” this is due less to the figures than 
ment in agriculture was possibly even more to the upset of expectations. India has done 
significant. After a period of stagnation in marginally better, except in agriculture, in 
the 1950s, agricultural output rose during the 1960s than the 1950s; but the hopes of 
the second plan by 3.5 per cent a year. the 1950s have been disappointed. Pakistan, 

These achievements have been rightly 


2.6 per cent and 3 per cent a year, rather 
than the previously accepted 2.3 per cent 
—and that agriculture was virtually stag¬ 
nant and in East Pakistan actually declining. 
The country was becoming more and more 
dependent on imported food. . 

The second plan brought a dramatic 
change. Farm output in West Pakistan went 
up by 3.8 per cent a year on average, and in 
the East by 3 per cenr. This may not seem 
much, but it was enough to narrow the food 
deficit and it was obtained mainly by in¬ 
creasing yields and not, as in India in the 
1950s, by extending acreage. As pro¬ 
ductivity in the subcontinent is about half 
that of China and a quarter that of Japan, 
and land is becoming scarcer, this is a 
vital advance. 

The dramatic change was achieved mainly 
by cosseting the jpeasants. Previously their 
crops had been bought compulsorily below 
market prices, to ensure cheap food in the 
cities. Now, with the support of buffer 
stocks built up largely from American sur¬ 
plus wheat, the price was freed. The govern¬ 
ment also heavily subsidised fertilisers and 
irrigation. Fertilisers now cost 30 per cent 
less than the world price in Pakistan and 
anything from half to a third of what they 
cost in India. Private tube wells few irriga¬ 
tion, of which 900 had been installed by 
i960, have also been subsidised, so that by 
1965 they numbered 31,500. It is estimated 
that they have provided about half of the 
increase in yields achieved in West Pakistan 
through irrigation (which in turn is respon¬ 
sible for about half the increase in total 
yields in the area). This is hopeful evidence 
that to begin with at least peasants respond 


acclaimed, yet they represent no more than 
the first upward stirrings from the hard 
floor of poverty. No one could claim that 
Pakistan’s future is now assured. Gross 
national product is still only about £32 a 
head—even less in East Pakistan. Even if 
domestic and external politics run smoothly 
the country will be economically dependent 
on aid for some time to come and poverty- 
stricken for even longer. The fact remains 
that Pakistan achieved a momentum during 
the second plan which continues to bear 
real promise of a continuing advance. That 
T the first battle of development. 

This is something that few foresaw in the 
late 1950s. As an ally, Pakistan had for 
some years received large-scale aid from the 
United States, but dismal political leader¬ 
ship wasted the potential. At the end of 
the decade, foreign exchange reserves had 
dwindled apd There was severe inflation. 
The new regime of President Ayub Khan 
was struggling to bring order into the 
administration, but to the aid-givers 
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well to higher prices for their produce and 
to subsidies for investment, even before 
explosive problems like land tenure have 
been thoroughly tackled. 

Industry also did well during the second 
plan, doubling its output. This rise took 
place largely in the private sector, the gov¬ 
ernment’s policy being to leave industry in 
private hands. The second plan allocated 
only 13 per cent of government investment 
to industry in the public sector, against 25 
per cent in India. This was criticised a few 
years ago on the ground that private entre¬ 
preneurs were concentrating too much on 
consumer goods. But since then the growth 
of heavy industry has proved to be o *‘n 
more rapid than that of consumer goods, 
and industrialists have consistent)v ploughed 
back a very high proportion of their verv 
high profits. On the other hand, the under¬ 
utilisation of plant became a serious problem 
around 1963. The government, bv liberalis¬ 
ing imports in 1964, managed to raise the 
average utilisation from a mere 53 per cent 
to over 80 per cent in 18 months. 1 his was 
possible because foreign aid-givers provided 
the funds for additional imports of spares 
and raw materials. 

This raises the vetv important question 
of aid. Aid, almost all from the West, has 
accounted for 40 per cent of gross invest¬ 
ment during the second plan. Pakistan has 
received about twice as much per head as 
India, a figure which itself understates the 
gap. For India has also had to return about 
a quarter of the aid it has received in debt 
repayments, a far higher proportion than 
Pakistan. Alnreover, India ,'n the 1950s had 
much higher foreign exchange reserves than 
Pakistan, but by 1958 had used them up. 
The result is that while Pakistani imports 
doubled between the iosos and 1960s, 
Indian imports (excluding wheat imports 
from America) were no higher in 1964-65 
than in 1957-58 and in real terms, allowing 
for inflation, probably lower. Shortage of 
foreign funds prevents the full use of exist¬ 
ing capacity and even prevents the full use 
of domestic savings which might be invested 
if more imported investment goods or raw 
materials were available. There seems little 
doubt that the relatively bigger aid received 
by Pakistan in the 1960s has been a major 
factor in its higher rate of progress com¬ 
pared with India. But another seems also 
to have been that the Pakistanis, by concen¬ 
trating less on heavy and more on light 
industries than the Indians, have so far 
reaped much more rapid benefits than the 
Indians from their investment. 

Professor Mason considers, therefore, that 
two decisive factors in Pakistan’s progress 
under the second plan have been its willing¬ 
ness to encourage agriculture and the 
amount of foreign finance Pakistan has re¬ 
ceived. A third factor could well be added: 
the flexibility the Pakistani planners have 
undoubtedly shown in the second plan 
period. They have cleverly avoided some 
of the most debilitating conflicts that beset 
developing countries, such as that between 
the economic policy-makers and the pro¬ 
viders of aid. They have also been very 
sharp hi backing private initiative where 
it has suited their purpose, for instance in 
suhridfcingpibe wells. 


The key to this success appears to be held 
by President Ayub Khan, who has estab¬ 
lished a style of government which is 
authoritative and relaxed, not just authori¬ 
tarian, and who has given high personal 
priority to development. The result is that 
the planners have been operating with real 
power behind them and dealing with the 
difficulties inseparable from the exercise of 
power. Their job is to allocate the actual 
resources known to be available and not, as 
in all too many countries, to work out what 
resources would in theory be icquiied to 
reach '■omc arbitrary target. Pakistani plan¬ 
ning has so far been conspicuous for dex¬ 
trous pr Tctixalitv. 

It would be quite wrong to suggest from 
this that Pakistan's problems are hugely 
o\er. On roe contra'v, the biggest ones are 
probably ahead. Better results still w ,!1 be 
necessary in itsrriculf un.\ and induin’ may 
not be able to maintain the old heobc pace 
n f advance. Pakistan has so far succeeded 
in the first phases of industrial;sing through 
which India had alrc\.dv passed in the ms os 
at the latest. Sooner or Inter, it has m move 
on to the establishment of capital 7 nods 
industries, which will 1aG j longer to show 
results. VC’il! observers then make the s; me 
sad comments about Pakistan that tin v now 
make about India? 


Japan 

Sato confounds 
his critics 

FROM OMR TOKYO CORRFSPONDENI 

Three things worked to return Mr Sato’s 
Liberal-Democratic party government to 
power in Japan’s elections on January 29th: 
the traditionally feudal stronghold" of the 
countryside, the backlash from China’s 
“ cultural revolution,’’ which has biunfied 
conservative Japanese, and the entrance into 
lower house elections for the first time of 
the Koineito party of the Buddhist Suba 
Gakkai sect. Predictions for the I iheial- 
Dcmocrais had been gloomy. They had 
been discredited by charges of corruption 
and by the soaring cost of lining (up 5 per 
eenr m 1966). Vet they came ba. with 
285 seats our of 486: 57 per cent .i-in^t 
Or per cent before the dissolution. 

During the campaign the canny Mr 
Sato told the electorate, “ When .vn con¬ 
sider what is happening tn a nearby country, 
one wonders whether we want something 
like it here.” His warning, backed by a 
highly successful last-minute attack on 
communist support for the Japan Socialist 
party, the leading opposition party, went 
home. Socialist and even communist party 
leaders tried desperately to dissociate them¬ 
selves from the chaos in China as their own 
issues fell apart. The JSP ended with 140 
seats, one less than at the dissplufion, in a 
house <l«rfer by *9 seats and by the filling 
of 19 that bad bean vacant. The com¬ 
munists returned five candidates, 

Mr Sato himself is now* definitely 


stronger, both as prime minister and as 
leader of a party weakened by faction. The 
value of the “ dual loyalty ” of some key 
faction members is now widely recognised. 
He should have fewer difficulties with party 
dissidents this year. In the Diet, a great 
deal will depend, of course, on his ability 
to win the co-operation of the neo-Buddhist 
Komeito and middle-of-the-road Democratic 
Socialist parties, which picked up protest 
votes. Twenty-five of the 32 Komeito can¬ 
didates won. in their party’s first attempt 
on the low'T house, with the support of 2.5 
million voters. The DSP picked up seven 
new scats For a u ' »1 of 30. 

These gains ait Mr Sato’s majority over 
the combined opposition iroin to8 10 84. 
On Wednesday he was already talking of 
vorkine (mi pr y?te agreements Vith all 
rppeM.nrn leaders rr, provide Japan with ? 
stable; Tbs \vi%t move will 

allow ISP kvd t- 5 to -,i\e \yhat remains of 
their pohrvil face w hd \ peihaps, they con¬ 
sider how to reshape it. 

The triumphant Komeito leadership h:s 
decided to rephuo the party chairman. Mr 
'! j.kelvsu Tm b\ M, Yoso-kvsu T:Vni. 
'this v, as ebv’.H\-iV nervin' bocat.se Air 
Tsuji a member of the upper home, would 
have less author irv than Mi Takciri, who 
was elected on Sundtv 10 the house of 
1 eprc‘,curatives. But b.Tiind this piadical 
rtasonmg hv the reah^uion that in future* 
Koir.cito nu.si *r•:■«*'• 1 a wul t nubh* than 
the ‘.iv-nwlbon-memh *r sn’u (ial-kai. Wnh 
the likely co.-opendon of the DSP, Komedo 
representatives may one dav held the 
balance r.f power in the lower finise; 
possibly before 1970. 


Macao 

The Portuguese 
east is red 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDED t 

Chairman Mao’s beaming lace presided 
over Portugal’s capitulation in Macao last 
week, and Chinese civilians wearing Red 
Guard armbands temporally replaced Por¬ 
tuguese policemen in the streets. Macao 
has escaped Goa’s fate but only on suffer¬ 
ance. The communist demands on Por¬ 
tugal's ancient colony on the south China 
coast swelled and hardened as the Portu¬ 
guese became more “ reasonable. ’ All 
Chinese Nationalist ldiet centres, buildings 
and schools have been closed. No more 
Chinese refugees will be granted sanctuary. 
They have been averaging from 200 to 400 
a month. Eight Nationalist agents whom 
the Portuguese had foolishly held in 
prison on the spot instead of deporting them 
to Formosa, as the British silently do from 
Hongkong, were handed over, bound, to 
their enemies at the border gate. Ten weeks 
after the eruption of the riots, later inflamed 
by the first Red Guard exercises outside 
Chinese territory, a painless communist 
victory has been won. 

No one can yet say with assurance 
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whether the riots were planned or exploited. 
The local senior party authorities like 
Comrade-millionaire Hq Yin did not want 
the emergency prolonged and would them¬ 
selves have settled quickly for easier terms. 
There are at least three war factions in the 
local communist set-up: the Red Guards, 
the “ capitalist communists,” arid the bully- 
boys who claim that they get directions 
from Canton. 

Why did the Portuguese accept an igno¬ 
minious capitulation which leaves them wide 
open to continuing blackmail ? They had 
to kowtow or get out. In the initial nego¬ 
tiations the astute new governor, Brigadier 
Nobre de Carvalho, taking a strong, realistic 
line and knowing that few of Macao’s con¬ 
tented Chinese want a communist takeover, 
rejected the Red Guard terms and asked 
with a shrug for a month’* notice to evacuate 
all Portugese nationals, ail Portuguese- 
Chinese Macanese wijawisbed tb leave, *$d 
Portuguese records and assets. 
shook the Chini^ negp^^ But ft 
called by a conMM^.'dt inisojri- 
tiop and Cantoa .mmrigetifa H anjr 
future emergencies if can ltfrdly 
repeated. Ills believed in Hongkong that 
Lisbon signed that any evacuation or eat* 
pulsion from Macao would, increase the 
pressure to Angola, Moz#&bu}Ue and 
Timor. ,., 

The popular floe, naturally and wishfully, 
is to prtxlaftn a return to normality, The 
neon lights have gone on again, if only to 
reveal Maoist graffiti on gaily painted tfalls, 
Comrade Ho YinV great g<^sipug^|ig 
syndicate flourishes With new heart. ' The 
honest Australian greyhounds are racing 
again, sometimes, alas, under dishonest 
influences. The world’s most extraordinary 
bullfighting has been revived—circus 
dwarfs pitted against midget bulls. Amiable 
Portuguese residents are again being fed by 
apologetic Chinese restaurateurs who had 
been compelled to boycott them. But, for 
explosive Kwangtung province- and its 
capital Canton, die Macao incident has been 
a famous victory. Red Guards on drab 
Lappa Island, across die western estuary of 
the Pearl River from Macao, and outside 
the mainland border near the barrier gate, 
have celebrated the victory en masse, 
sinjring, marching, threatening and waving 
aloft a red forest of chairman Mao’s 
thoughts. 

There are troubled reflections - in 
Hongkong over a possible JRcd Guard 
encore. Outwardly the colony main¬ 
tains its fatalistic calm and unflagging 
industry. As next week’s Chinese new 
year celebrations approach—they are pro¬ 
hibited, this year in China, but heralded 
by a gay splurge of traditional spending in 
decadent Hotigkong—the colony’s authori¬ 
ties are more concerned over eye injuries 
from fire crackefs. But the efficient Special 
Branch security officials have closely studied 
the Macao incident and do not necessarily 
share the outward official confidence. As 
the Macao emergency generated heat, one 
objective diplomat predicted that Maoist 
policy, during the continuing pandemonium 
inside Chiilk, would be to order similar 
local diversions along China’s borders. This 


forecast has since been sustained by the 
sudden aerial dogfight over the Formosa 
strains, the rash of incidents along, the 
Siberian bolder, and the demonstrations 
against foreign embassies in Peking, includ¬ 
ing even the diplomatic outpost of the 
innocent Mongolians. 

In any event, Macao’s future has not been 
resolved, despite capitulation and the return 
of the bright lights, the first Portuguese 
women evacuees, the Australian grey¬ 
hounds, the circus dwarfs and the clatter of 
the gambling machines. Chinese refugees, 
more agitated since the <k cultural revolu¬ 
tion,” will still try to swim the river. What 
happens to Macao’s existing settlement of 
hundreds of squatters who have already 
escaped and who are still being supported 
by Portuguese and Roman Catholic charity? 
What of the plans for continuing United 
Nations ^expenditure on refugees—another 
half million dollar grant for this year ? And 
what about the morale of the Portuguese 
jprti^and garrison if incidents are again 
/provoked in the streets? 


The Philippines 

Tfte Huk guerrillas 
come to life _ 

FROM A MANILA CORRESPONDENT 

As President Ferdfoand Marcos enters his 
second year of office, his worst problem— 
communist subversion—is growing to a 
poiqt that may yet make the Philippines the 
Vietnam, or at least the Malaya, erf the 
1970s. The communist party is banried ; 
but under cover it is making headway. Com¬ 
munists helped to organise the rioting 
against President Johnson during the 
Marifla summit meeting in October. They 
are active in some Manila universities, to 
some newspapers and among intellectuals. 
But the main threat comes from the Huk 
guerrilla movement. Huk is the first syllable 
of a Filipino title meaning “ national libera¬ 
tion army.” The Huks, who began as anti- 
Japanese guerrillas, carried on an armed 
rural rebellion from 1950 to 1954. The 
movement—which is not purely communist 
—has become active again in the last 
eighteen months. 

The Huks have won support among 
organised labour. Pedro Taruc, the brother 
of the Huk chief, Luis Taruc, is said tp hi$e 
been recruiting members in slum areas of 
Manila. But, though urban insurgency 
may yet flourish, it is still in rural central 
Luzon that the Huks are strongest. In the 
three provinces of Pampang^, Tarlac and 
Bulacan, three army battalions are deployed 
against them. The Huks have wide mass 
support in these provinces and reportedly 
have been moving around in company 
strength where a year ago they moved in 
groups $f .no OTvjPi Twelve Huk,,com-* 
nftodos 'rcfefo Tarufc to 

central Luzon, though he is bdtetfarf to be 
sickly and no longer active in the field. In 
the last two years jfiete havebeenmpre than 
200 kiltfcfcs trafceable to them. Ambushes 
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are now commonplace. Angeles City, near 
the giant American Gark air base, continues 
to be a Huk fund-raising centre ; here they 
have organised associations of taxi-drivers, 
night club hostesses, prostitutes and even 
small businessmen to support their activi¬ 
ties, which include financing students at 
Manila universities. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to the anti¬ 
communist effort in central Luzon is the 
fraternisation of army officers, government 
officials and politicians with the Huks. 
Politicians cannot campaign in the rural 
areas there without Huk protection. The 
benefit is mutual: the Huks in turn get the 
protection of politicians against the police 
and army. Where the government is in¬ 
effective, as in central Luzon, they protect 
the farmers, who are victimised by cattle 
rustlers, unscrupulous officials and plain 
bandits. They have played down ideology 
in favour of playing Robin Hood to a rural 
population that has always identified the 
army with official privilege and abuse. 

Filipino communists were aided until last 
year by the Indonesian comntohist party, 
and funds were dispensed through the Indo¬ 
nesian embassy, as well as through regular 
visits by Filipino pro-communists to Jakarta. 
The change of government there has pro¬ 
duced the names of some 50 Filipino 
journalists and officials who got money from 
the Indonesian party. Now direct links with 
Peking have been strengthened. Filipinos 
as well as Chinese have gone to China 
surreptitiously to train in subversion. 
Filipino communist funds in Manila are 
held by banks with much Chinese capital. 
Recently there have been illicit landings of 
Chinese immigrants. The intelligence com¬ 
munity believes there are Peking agents 
among them, who can easily get lost among 
the country’s million Chinese inhabitants. 
The loyalty of these Chinese residents is 
held in doubt. Certainly Chinese com¬ 
munist cells have operated in the country 
for years, particularly in Manila and Cebu, 
the second largest city. 

But even if the Huks and the Chinese 
were not around, communism would still 
flourish. In central Luzon seven out of 
every ten farmers are still tenants. The total 
of unemployed is estimated at over a million. 
Corruption in government is rife. All over 
the country there is rampant crime and a 
pervading sense of helplessness among the 
poor. And while the good life eludes the 
masses, 1 they see profligate ostentation 
‘Among the irresponsible dlite. 

TherC- is a growing disillusion with the 
United States, essentially because the 
“ special relationship ” has not brought 
widespread prosperity to Filipfitos. Ameri¬ 
cans In government and in private enter- 
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prise have no dialogue with the people and 
American aid has only maintained the status 
quo. For the many young and articulate 
intellectuals America presents no Revolu¬ 
tionary image. Many Filipinos think of the 
Chinese experience as the answer to their 
own ills. Land reform might curb the 
growth of the Huk movement. It is not 
bajng implemented fast enough for lack of 
funds: notably money that Mr Marcos had 
expected from the United States. 


Iraq 

Your pipeline 
is cut 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN BAGHDAD 

Somebody ought to patent it: Oleopoly, the 
Great Middle Eastern Game of Skill and 
Chance. One rule is that any player who 
uses up his three bluff cards is out. In the 
present session between Syria, Iraq and the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, most Arabs 
believe the company is bluffing, which it 
probably isn’t, while Iraq is and probably 
doesn’t know it. The third player, Syria, 
has the smallest stakes and plays a wild 
game anyway. 

In Baghdad most people believe what 
they want to, so that the complicated claims 
and counter-claims between Syria and IPC 
are not closely followed. If you are anti-oil 
companies, you don’t doubt the justice of 
the Syrian case ; if you arc anti-Damascus 
and anti-Nasser, you do. Another reason 
for not paying much attention to the 
financial and legal details is that it is all 
felt to be basically politics: the Kremlin, 
the State Department, de Gaulle, are the 
ones who decide. But almost all Iraqis 
seem to agree that Iraq has been the main 
target. For the right, the attack comes 
from Syria and Egypt (“ Nasser wants Iraq 
to be poor ”); for the left, ir comes from 
the western imperialist oil cartels, lusting 
for the concessions confiscated by Qasim. 

Although most people your correspon¬ 
dent met accused Syria of having dosed the 
pipelines without consulting Iraq, a few say 
that the government knew what was hap¬ 
pening, and backed Syria every inch of the 
way. In any case, Syria is not viewed, by 
Arab nationalists, as fighting for purely 
Syrian interests but (its traditional role) for 
larger Arab ones, to which Iraq must be 
prepared to sacrifice its own. 

The great weakness of the Syrian gambit 
is that Iraq has been forced, not asked, to 
sacrifice; and to sacrifice not just its 
interests but its lifeblood. Revenues apart, 
it has anti-Arab minorities and anti-Arab 
neighbours who may take advantage of 
central chaos. And Iraq has its own 
inarticulate patriotism. In most Arab 
nationalists, after all, a suppressed separatist 
is struggling for co-existence. 

There axe plenty of Iraqis who ask what 
right Syria has to apportion sacrifice; 
whether this particular fight with IPC is 
in Arab interests ; whether the timing is 


correct; why the Iraqi government accepted 
so readily the role of fall-guy. But no 
question, as leftists are quick to point out, 
is free of political bias. To ask this kind 
shows that your heart is in the wrong place. 

Disagreeable questions about Iraq’s 
economic; difficulties arc eaually suspect, the 
left regarding them a& a form of company 
intimidation. The left’s own confidence, 
as far as it is hot 4 counterploy, derives 
from th^se assumptions; that Iraq is too 
profitable for IPC tp abandon ; that the 
company is dead scared of nationalisation; 
that there is still a lot of juice to be wrung 
out of it. That, in short, IPC will pay up. 
If the company, out of extraordinary blind¬ 
ness, docs not, then it will be Arab oil for 
the Arabs, with, Russia (insh’allah} to 
cushion , the bump. 

Arabs understandably tend to see the oil 
companies as bloated giants and themselves 
as giant-killers. It is this mythic element 
that has clouded the issues of the dispute. 
Iraq’s oil technocrats, who, in the main, 
believe in preserving the cow as well as 
milking it more efficiently, are overwhelmed 
by the more numerous oil politicians who 
evoke the bloated-giant image. Some of 
the technocrats have spoken out particularly 
bravely over the unsigned 1965 agreement, 
which the left has been attacking as a 
“ betrayal ” ; they are now being accused of 
being brainwashed by the company. 

Opponents of the present government’s 
oil policy are a heterogeneous lot. They ate 
constitutionalists, independents, liberals, 
with no organised mass support or base in 
the army, and no Nuri Said to lead them. 
Their greatest weakness is that they can be 
accused of playing the company’s game. If 
things get worse they risk being scooped 
into prison. Yet basically Baghdad (which 
runs Iraq) is an enormous collection of 
middle and lower-middle class home- 
owners, terrified of the mob-violence that 
an economic breakdown could ignite. 

One is told that anti-Syrian feeling is 
growing, but there is only one place where 
this could really matter: the army. After 
a time, any Arab army begins to reflect 
popular swings of feeling, and this is par¬ 
ticularly true in Iraq. The army, moreover, 
accounts for a very large chunk of public 
expenditure, most of which goes on salaries, 
pensions and benefits. With the civil ser¬ 
vants, the armed forces will be the first to 
feel the pinch if oil revenues dry up. 

On the left there is a marvellous 
confidence that an economic crisis can be 
fended off with soft loans and “ deals ” ; 
and that even if there is “ temporary ” 
economic hardship, it will* not cause a swing 
to the right. But they will have to start 
their financial wizardry quickly; for if 
there is nationalisation, pr if negotiations 
drag on, there will be no oil cheque in 
March, or only a much-smaller one, and 
incomes will be immediately affected. Iraq 
is not in good shape to stand an economic 
siege. 

President Nasser has supported the 
Syrians so far. Ideologically, it was the 
only position he could take, although it has 
furnished anti-Cairo elements in Baghdad 
with useful ammunition. But Iraqis who 
say that Nasser wants to weaken Ira<| are 


forgetting that he needs a strong, stable 
Iraq, both to balance a Syria which is still 
suspect to orthodox Nasserists, and in his 
struggle with Saudi Arabia and Jordan. 
A top-level Iraqi delegation led ^.President 
Aref flew to Cairo on Thursday. But 
it needs optimism to believe that the 
i Syrians will listen to anyone. Giant-killing 
tends to go to the head. 

Censorship 

Heads, I ban you 

. . ' 1 , . V ' tip 1 

Mr Ian Smith announced last Week that 
censorship in Rhodesia would be lifted when 
a satisfactory alternative had been worked 
out. Rhodesian newspapers, reckoning, pre¬ 
sumably, that self-emasculation' hurts less, 
welcomed the news. 

So, less curiously, would The Economist 
if it were to mean that outside journals 
would be free from interference. Not that 
Smithy’s boys have been hard on this paper. 
Since its issue of August 20th, reporting 
many previous bannings in Rhodesia, was 
itself banned, it has suffered only twice, in 
December after the Tiger talks. The censors 
let by an article on January 21st that was 
decidedly subversive of the regime (more 
precisely, of Mr Smith in person, which 
casts some doubt on exactly whose boys 
they are). And individual subscription 
copies seem to get through anyway. 

Nor are the Rhodesians alone. Their 
fellow guardians of Christian civilisation in 
Madrid banned The Economist of October 
29th and November 19th for what these 
two issues said about Spanish politics ; the 
Moroccans banned three issues that referred 
to the Ben Barka trial in Paris in which their 
minister of the interior was accused of 
murder, plus one that merely referred to 
General de Gaulle’s enemies M. Bidault and 
M. Soustelle ; and the Algerians banned 
the issue of September 3rd. which, under 
the title “ I remember how we did k in 
Algeria,” reported the general’s latest speech 
—in Cambodia, about Vietnam. 
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STATEMENT OF, CONDITION DicemberSl 1966 

ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks .. 6 649,543,133 

United States Government Securities.$ 265,439,565 

Obligations 0 f States and Political Subdivisions. 299,549,844 

0*#r Security. 22,213,081. 

Total Securities.*. 587,202,490 

Loans (less reserve of $43,724,954 for possible loan losses) . 2,233,348,475 

Bank Premises and Equipment. II 

Customers'Acceptance Liability. 56,577,940 

Other Assets. _—39,508,883 

Total Assets • # • •. $3,637,400,957 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits.♦.$1,548,810,493 

Time Deposits . • ... _ 1,309,958,474 

Total Deposits. $3,058,768,967 

Mortgages Payable. 9,561,674 

Bills Payable. 137,425,000 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding . . 56,587,600 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 25,911,862 

Other Liabilities... ..52,831 J26 

Total Liabilities. $3,341,086,229 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Notes .. $ 70,000,000 

Capital Stock .$ 75,263,837 

Surplus. 90,971,074 

Undivided Profits and Capital Reserves. 60,079,817 

Total Equity Capital. _226,3M,728 

Total Capital Accounts. 296 ,3 14,7 28 

Total Liabilities and Capital $3,637,400,957 
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MILITARY {SPENDING 


4 billion 
— 80 



McNamara keeps the bridge 



IrSS 3iw 90 Si 


Mr McNamara. But crude Totals of the 
number of men on the active strength do 
not impress the miltary chiefsi Who look' 
at the numbers engaged at any ode ime in 
rotation, replacement, trainings administra¬ 
tion and logistical support* However, Mr 
McNamara points out, “ we have not had 
to reduce deployments of military units 
elsewhere in the world. . .. In fact; we still 
have in our central pool of active ground 
forces seven divisions to meet additional 


contingencies.” 

This relaxed attitude about military 
Washington ,, DC strengths is reflected again in Mr 
---— - —— McNamara’s survey of the defence prob¬ 

lems of western Europe. He gives no sign 

For the first time, in the new Budget and that they can foresee where it will stop. If of any pressure on the European allies to 
the supplemental request which accom- they are right, with the dimensions of the take over any more of the common burden 
panied it, the Administration has made a Vietnam commitment established it begins so that the United States may free its hands 
conscientious attempt to disclose the cost to be possible once more to look at the more for the Far East. Nor does he treat 
and expected scale of the war in Vietnam. American defence effort as a whole. This the defection of France from the North 


Last year’s wild underestimate is explained 
by the fact that when it was prepared, to 
quote the Secretary of Defence’s annual 
statement to the relevant Senate committees 
last week, “ we were in the midst of an 
explosive build-up in South Vietnam. It 
was then that we moved over 100,000 men 
ten thousand miles in less than 120 days. 
The future was impossible to predict with 
accuracy.*’ By now the build-up has begun 
to level off and President Johnson’s civilian 
advisers, unlike His generals, are telling him 

WHAT VIETNAM TAKES 

Total military spending 
, 0 $bn M 4 6 OO 



Total military personnel 

0 million ? 2 '3 



Fiscal year* ending June 30 th * Estimates 


Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, 
attempts to do in last week’s “ defence 
posture ” statement. 

At year’s end the United States had 
383,000 servicemen ashore in Vietnam. 
The strength is officially expected to reach 
460,000 this year and afterwards to stay 
within a limit of half a million. These 
figures exclude 35,000 men, mostly from 
the Air Force, ashore. in Thailand and 
36,000 Navy men afloat off the coast of 
Vietnam. They are certainly not the figures 
that General Westmoreland, the commander 
in South Vietnam, would recommend and 
it is apparent that the Chiefs of,Staff In 
Washington have, at the least, reservations 
ajbout them. But the civilian planners have 
to consider hot only, the military protection 
of South Vietnam but also its shaky econo¬ 
mic health. There is a limit to the amount 
of inflation they Want td impose bn this 
sickly economy, iTus may have led them 
into an over-sanguine estimate (some of the 
military planners call it “ a gamble ”) of 
the amount of help that can be expected 
from the South Vietnamese Army. 

A shortage of men in the Americaaforoes 
does nor seem to play any part in these 
calculations. “ We have by no means over- 
committed ; our military forces,” declares 


Atlantic defence system as a cause for great 
anxiety. Informal staff liaison can do much 
to bridge the gap in the command structure. 
As for French terrain, it “ is not nearly so 
important as it was in the second world 
war,” while the loss of French air space cat % 
be overcome by basing air forces in Britain; 
the Low Countries and Germany, where 
they could get at a central European theatre 
of war without flying over French soil. If the 
five French divisions have to be writtcn.off* 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation stall 
has 24 divisions left and “ even without 
French forces, Nato at present outauiribera 
the Warsaw Pact in terms of men on the 
central front,”. Thus? 
though much to be desired, is not vital and, 
while Mr McNamara recognises the exist¬ 
ence of various qualitative deficiencies* in 
the Nato forces, he maintains that they-are 
actually big enough to do wlwt is required 
of them. 

What one wants to know is wher# ftBthis 
reassurance about the European ; strategic 
outlook is intended to lead. It does pot 
come from any idea that Europe has ceased 
to be important to the United States, as 
other passages in Mr McNamara’s state¬ 
ment make plain. There is, rather, a fairly 
sober recognition of the reality of budgetary 
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pressures (for instance, in Germany) and 
balance of payments difficulties (notably in 
Britain) and of the possibility that the 
accepted ideas of the strategic outlook in 
Europe may be somewhat outmoded. 

Mr McNamara commends the tripartite 
American, British and German talks aimed 
at reappraising the strategic threat and the 
consequent military needs in Europe, as 
well as the equitable sharing of defence 
burdens. On the first part, he expresses 
satisfaction at the amount of agreement that 
has been reached. About the sharing of 
financial burdens and the implications of 
new technology it is evident that, up to now, 
the disagreements have it. His reference 
ro technology means, in effect, the rapid 
increase of American military airlift capa¬ 
city. Out of its massive investment in its 
air transport fleet the Administration hopes 
for greater latitude to vary the strength of 
its forces in Europe up or down as con¬ 
venience dictates. But it wants to get this 
latitude not by a row with the Germans 
but by a new assessment, arrived at by 
rational processes, of what is needed. If 
rhe Administration can get this it is pre¬ 
pared to take less than its pound of flesh 
in support costs from the west Germans. 

Implicit in the tentative new approach 
to European strategy are fascinating ques¬ 
tions about the future course of relations 
with the Soviet Union. Contrary to 
stereotyped ideas, the numerous tribe of 
American strategic thinkers, both those in 
the Administration and those who join in 
as consultants, do ask fundamental ques¬ 
tions, often in radical terms that are only 
palely reflected in the official documents. 
The question of what reality has to be 
assigned to the concept of a conventional 
war between East and West in Central 
Europe gets asked regularly. Mr McNamara 
allows cautiously that the Russians “ are 
seeking joint solutions to some of the less 
controversial problems ” and that there is 
evidence that they may “ increasingly seek 
peaceful avenues of endeavour,” but he is 
guarded about how far these changes go. 
He notes that the Russians “ continue to 
maintain and to strengthen their forces de¬ 
ployed against Europe,” even while they 
engage in a military build-up on the borders 
of Chiu* (where, however, he does not 
expect a Soviet-Chinese war at present). 

It is in the planning against general 
nuclear war that such questions become 
acute. On this level the pursuit of strategy 
and the pursuit of arms control are coming 
steadily closer together and anti-missile 


STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 

Debtor 1966 



defence is the point where they touch. In 
a chapter full of forbidding jargon Mr 
McNamara expounds the “interaction be¬ 
tween our strategic forces programmes and 
those of the Soviet Union which leads us 
to believe that there is a mutuality of 
interests, in limiting the deployment of anti- 
bstllistic missile defence systems.” In 
plain words, if one of the two powers builds 
such a system and the other follows suit, 
neither will be a whit better off. 

But this reasoning comes from the power 
that is manifestly ahead in the nuclear arms 
race and, while the Russians may accept the 
reasoning, they are still inclined to reduce 
the disparity if they can. Mr McNamara 
admits that in the last year the Soviet rate 
of construction of “hard” sites for inter¬ 
continental missiles has been faster than 
expected. But this leaves the Unite 4 States 
with a lead of more than three to one in 
numbers of missiles, quite apart from its 
lead in accuracy, sophistication of missiles, 
warheads and guidance systems and general 
effectiveness. Thus he does not suggest 
that the Soviet spurt is Cause for alarm. 

In admitting that the Russians are also 
deploying an anti-missile defence around 
Moscow, he does not go as far as some of 
the civilian advisers and consultants go (let 
alone the military ones) when they are be¬ 
ing absolutely frank. The chances are really 
rated quite high that the Russians are pre¬ 
paring to install their anti-missile system 
more widely. But the American specialists 
are not impressed by what they know of the 
Soviet system. 

While this has been going on the Ameri¬ 
cans have been improving both the accu¬ 
racy and the penetrating power of their 
missiles. The latest move is the decision 
to make a start on replacing the Polaris 
missiles in the submarine fleet with the 
more advanced Poseidon, which carries 
several warheads together with numerous 
decoys; thus a defence that takes several 
anti-missiles to hit one incoming object can, 
it is contended, be easily saturated. No 
end is in sight to the possibilities of forti¬ 
fying the attack. Mr McNamara’s new 
defence budget contains funds not only for 
the Poseidon but for a more advanced ver¬ 
sion of the land-based Minuteman strategic 
missile, also with several warheads. The 
alarmists put out a report this week that 
the Russians had made a breakthrough with 
a weapon producing an “ X-ray effect ” to 
disrupt the guidance systems of attacking 
missiles. The Defence Department denied 
it. Since then the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission has got into the game with a report 
that in underground tests it has successfully 
tried out a toughened nuclear warhead, 
harder to damage and therefore better able 
to penetrate any anti-missile defence. 

Evidently the problem with the Russians 
is going to be to persuade them to stabilise 
the nuclear arms race at a point at which 
the United States still enjoys a handsome 
lead- That the Administration would 
rather call *, halt now than ejnbark on in¬ 
stalling a defence system that may cost 
scores of billions of dollars and then prove 
useless is beyond doubt. Unfortunately, it 
cannot afford to keep quiet about the extent 


of its present lead or the military advocates 
of the anti-missile system would get an,even 
more ready hearing in Congress man they 
get already. 

In dealing with his service chiefs Mr 
McNamara is up against a rooted belief 
that the armed forces of the United States 
ought not to allow themselves to be left 
out of any advanced technological develop* 
ment that has a military application. If 
they allow that, there is no knowing what 
they may miss. For the Army, in particu¬ 
lar, abstinence in this field goes very 
strongly against the grain. Anti-missile 
defence would be an Army scheme. The 
Npvy is getting a fancy new armament foi 
its nuclear submarine, and the Air Force 
has its improved Minuteman missile; The 
Army sees itself on the road to itfifWn great 
new technological enterprise. But Mr 
McNamara, “relying,” as an irate officer 
said, “ on a bank of computers and 4 bunch 
.of whiz kids,” keeps the bridge against 
them. 


Prime cuts 


For the first time in over six years, the prime 
rate—the interest charged by banks to their 
most credit-worthy customers—has edged 
down. On the day that Britain’s Bank rate 
was cut, the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City’s largest and the second largest in 
the country, announced that it was reducing 
its prime rate from 6 per cent to 5} per 
cent ; the reasons it gave were a greater 
availability of money which had caused a 
broad decline in the structure of interest 
rates and a certain slackening in the 
demand for loans. 

The Treasury had already been quick to 
take advantage of easier conditions, with an 
offer to refund $7.5 billion of maturing 
notes at the lowest interest rates for coupon- 
bearing securities in over a year, about 4.85 
per cent. Negotiable certificates of deposit 
issued by the banks to obtain funds have 
once more become attractive to investors 
and the interest offered on them is falling 
from the 5.5 per cent which is the maximum 
allowed; the Chase cut its rate to 5 per 
cent. 

President Johnson is delighted. He hopes 
to see rates in the money market and yields 
on securities fall far enough to 9 end money 
flowing back not only to the commercial 
banks but also to the savings banks and 
savings and loan associations and through 
them to the parched house-building in¬ 
dustry; this has borne the brunt pf tight 
money. It is a good omen* that the rate of 
individual saving rose sharply in, the last 
quaftef of 1966. 

Other banks are less delighted with the 
Chase. Grudgingly, they have brought 
their prime rates down, but only to 
5} per cent. There have been loud com¬ 
plaints that the Chase moved too soon and 
too far,jn order jo please thp White House 
and, hopeful prophecies that the Chase 
would be swamped by demands for loans 
and would have to back-track. A “.split- 
level” prime rate is something which has 
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never been maintained for more than a few 
days. So far the Chase has stood by its belief 
that 5.5 per cent will prove to be right if the 
Federal Reserve Board continues to make 
money easier. On Monday Mr Martin, the 
board’s chairman, told his audience. in 
London that recently it had become “ pos¬ 
sible and desirable ” to resume the expan¬ 
sion of bank credit, though the possible 
effect on America’s balance of international 
payments must be borne in mind. 


Reinsurance tax 


The great beneficiary of tight money during 
the past year has been the balance of inter¬ 
national payments and, with the prospect of 
easier credit at home, the Administration 
has moved to strengthen its control over the 
purchase of foreign securities. The Interest 
Equalisation Tax was devised in 1963 pri¬ 
marily to curb the flotation of foreign issues 
on the New York market at a time when 
American interest rates were lower than 
those abroad. The levy has had the effect 
of raising, bv one per cent, the interest 
which foreign borrowers must pay. Now 
the Treasury is asking Congress, in extend¬ 
ing the tax to July 31, 1969, to give the 
President the authority to vary the rate 
between zero and 2 per cent and to fix it 
retrospectively at 2 per cent for the period 
between January 26, 1967, and the date 
when the Bill is approved. 

Authority to vary the tax is needed, the 
Secretary of the Treasury says, to facilitate 
the lowering of interest rates at home and 
to provide rapid protection for the Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments if interest rates 
abroad fail to fall as far (in spite of last 
week's agreement at Chequers that endeav¬ 
ours would be made to keep them in step). 
The tax has worked well, virtually eliminat¬ 
ing new foreign issues on the American 
market except those stemming from coun¬ 
tries, such as Canada and the underdevel¬ 
oped nations, which are exempt. Given the 
still heavy demand for loans in the United 
States from domestic borrowers, it does not 
seem very likely that the expected decline 
in interest rates will go far enough to bring 
foreign issuers back in force to the Ameri¬ 
can capital market. The Administration 
may be looking ahead to the day when the 
" voluntary ” scheme to restrict foreign 
lending by American banks and the pur¬ 
chase cf foreign bonds by financial institu¬ 
tions of all kinds becomes difficult to con¬ 
tinue. There are many complaints that the 
scheme works inequitably. 

There is no suggestion that Congress will 
refuse to extend the tax, although there is 
some bitterness because it seems to be be¬ 
coming a permanency. The fascinating 
question is whether Congress, which has 
never been willing to share its control of 
taxation with the President, will make an 
exception for the sake of the balance of pay¬ 
ments. If it does so, even if only over a 
tax which affects mainly foreigners, the day 
when it will allow a President power to vary 
domestic tax rates may not be impossibly 
far off. 
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Road to the East 


Mr George Kennan, the distinguished 
former Ambassador to Moscow, says that 
the chances of ending the cold war have 
never been so good and that they may never 
be so good again. But before the Admini¬ 
stration can get on with building its bridges 
to the East, it has a block to clear away in 
the Senate, as is shown by the unexpected 
difficulties being encountered over the 
ratification of the consular treaty with the 
Soviet Union. This was signed in 1964, 
foundered in the Senate in 1965 and was 
kept on the shelf last year. 

Mr Hoover, the head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was held to be 
responsible for the Senate’s failure to ratify 
the treaty in 1965 ; he had testified that it 
would open the doors to Soviet intelligence 
agents masquerading as consular employees 
and would make the FBI’s job more difficult. 
Last autumn Mr Rusk, the Secretary of 
State, with a combination cf flattery and 
guile, extracted from Mr Hoover a grudg¬ 
ing, slightly ambiguous sentence confirm¬ 
ing that he had not been expressing a view 
on the merits of the treaty as a whole. But 
more recently another Hoover letter has 
provided Senator Mundt, its chief critic, 
with fresh ammunition. 

Talk of a Hood of Soviet agents is non¬ 
sense ; if each country sets up one consulate 
in the other, all that is at present intended, 
only ten or fifteen Russians would be added 
to the r,ot8 Soviet personnel already in the 
United States. And as for espionage, 
opportunities for this are reciprocal. But the 
opening ot consulates is not the treaty’s 
basic purpose. This is to enable the United 
States to help Americans arrested in Russia, 
by requiring notification of their arrest and 
guaranteeing access to them. As 18,000 
Americans visited the Soviet Union last 
year (compared with 900 Russians who came 
to the United States) the balance of advant¬ 
age is plainly to the Americans. There arc 
the recent cases of Mr Wortham and Mr 
Gilmour, the tragic case of Newcomb Mott 
and the ridiculous arrest of Professor Barg- 
henrn to prove that this is no academic 
matter. II the Senate cannot swallow this 
treaty, it cannot swallow anything. 

Opposition exists in both parties but Mr 
Dirksen, the Republican leader, is the key 
figure ; delightedly, he lets it be known that 
he has not made up his mind finally. But 
he seems to be seeking a limitation on the 
criminal immunity to be given to consular 
employees—which would mean renegotiat¬ 
ing and probably abandoning the treaty. 
(Last week’s bombing of the Jugoslav con¬ 
sulates may reinfoice the idea that com¬ 
munists attract violence.) Though the Ad¬ 
ministration has been defending the treaty 
in detail, its importance to both sides is 
largely symbolic. If it is accepted the Ad¬ 
ministration can then move on to the 
ratification of the space treaty and the easing 
cf restrictions on cast-west trade. The vote 
will be a significant test of the strength of 
Senators who are prepared to veto any 
move toward better relations with the Soviet 
Union while the war in Vietnam continues. 
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As ratification of a treaty requires the ap¬ 
proval of two-thirds of the Senate, there 
may be some tense moments. 


Safety 

compromised? 


Officials of the National Highway Safety 
Agency consider that the final regulations 
for automobiles announced on Tuesday are 
a “ distillation ” of the draft safety standards 
published two months ago, designed to 
reduce injuries from road accidents. Cer¬ 
tainly a great deal of heat has been applied 
to the draft by the motor industry—and by 
the State Department, which felt that the 
standards would be unfair to foreign manu¬ 
facturers of imported cars. Protests were 
to be expected and it may be that the 
original proposals were extremely severe iu 
order to leave room to compromise with 
Detroit without compromising the lives of 
America’s motorists. 

Whether this week’s concessions follow 
this happy mean is almost as controversial 
a matter as Were the draft standards. The 
companies are allowed thirty days in which 
to appeal against the final requirements so 
it is too soon to judge how well satisfied the 
industry is. It had arguing for it not only 
high-powered experts on safety, practised 
in lobbying and negotiating, who are 
employed by the big manufacturers but 
also the fact that anything that interfere* 
with automobile production, as too rigid 
insistence on the safety standards would do 
(according to the manufacturers), might 
have a disastrous effect on America’s some¬ 
what shaky prosperity. The newly-estab¬ 
lished safety agency had the advantage that 
no manufacturer dare risk having his cars 
declared unsafe. But its negotiators were 
less impressive and less experienced than 
the industry’s ; its head, Dr Haddon, will 
certainly feel the loss of his chief consultant, 
a well-known safety specialist, Mr Sticglitz, 
who is reported to have led the resistance to 
the automobile spokesmen in the recent 
negotiations and is now going back to pri¬ 
vate life—from choice, it is said. 

Perhaps the industry’s most important 
achievement is the postponement of the 
date, to January 1st from September 1st, 
after which every new car sold in the United 
States must conform to the safety standards. 
American manufacturers who had contended 
that it would be impossible to develop the 
necessary changes by September must now 
decide whether, to introduce this year’s new 
models later than usual or to close down 
their production lines for modification in 
mid-season. Originally there were 23 set* 
of standards ; a number of these are now 
being adjusted and three have been with¬ 
drawn, for the present; two affected tyres 
while one required head-rests and was par¬ 
ticularly objectionable to foreign manufac¬ 
turers of small cars. Such cars ulso benefit 
from changes in the requirements for wind¬ 
screen wiping ; other changes from the draft 
concern brakes, lights and interior fixtures. 
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The Curriers' work 


Washington, DC 

The part played by Stephen Currier and 
his wife Audrey in supporting activities for 
Negro betterment was little known in their 
lifetime outside a smallish circle. They dis¬ 
appeared on January 18th on a short Carib¬ 
bean flight. Mr Currier had begun to shed 
his anonymity in recent months. With the 
launching last year of Urban America, Inc., 
he even let his picture appear on a brochure, 
accompanying a statement over his signature 
as president. His wife, a painfully shy 
young woman, remained as invisible as ever. 
The money that flowed from them into the 
causes that they had at heart was Mrs 
Currier’s ; as granddaughter of the late 
Andrew Mellon she was heiress to a huge 
fortune. (She was also the daughter of the 
American Ambassador in London, Mr 
David Bruce.) The two were anything but 
“ socialites * and there was too much 
money to spend even had their tastes lain 
that way. Mr Currier created and super¬ 
vised the arrangements for giving it away 
usefully. 

This was no sinecure, at least in the way 
he interpreted his duty. His method of 


giving money was at once imaginative and 
remorselessly painstaking. As the main in¬ 
strument he set up the Taconic Foundation, 
deliberately giving it a name that denoted 
nothing. This channelled funds to institu¬ 
tions (notably the Potomac Institute and 
Urban America) set up to do jobs that he 
and his friends believed necessary. Its 
grants to civil rights groups were a main 
source of the money that financed the drive 
to register Negro voters conducted by the 
Southern Regional Council. Apart from 
the foundation, he and his wife made 
anonymous benefactions for a host of pur¬ 
poses. They maintained a regular system 
of scholarships for promising students 
whose attainments fell just short of scholar¬ 
ship class. After the Alabama violence in 
1963. Mr Currier whipped up from among 
various wealthy people a fund of $1.5 mil¬ 
lion which was apportioned among the civil 
rights organisations and helped to hearten 
them when they needed it badly. Not much 
was said at the time about how this was 
done and less about who did it. 

A solid part of the intellectual work of 
the civil rights movement is being done by 
the Potomac Institute, set up in 1961 with 
Mr Currier as president, Mr Harold 
Fleming as chief executive and supported 
mainly by grants from the Taconic Founda¬ 
tion. One side of the institute’s work is 


the simple explaining and popularising of 
aspects of the civil rights laws. But it also 
does original work to push out the frontiers, 
. like the searching pamphlet, “ The Federal 
Role in Equal Housing Opportunity,” 
which, in a sober and thoughtful way, 
expounded the case for a far more dynamic 
approach by the Administration to the task 
of ending racial discrimination in housing. 
Both in bringing liberal opinion to bear on 
the Administration, and in helping to get 
the Administration’s aims understood and 
accepted in the country, the Potomac In¬ 
stitute has made itself very valuable. 

The presumed deaths of Mr and Mrs 
Currier leave it uncertain how all the 
activities which they supported will fare. 
Enough seems to have been k^t to the 
Taconic Foundation to maintain, out of 
income, the grams to the Potomac Institute 
and Urban America. But other good causes 
may suffer. It may turn out, however, that 
Mr Currier's work is harder to replace than 
the money. 


City Plights 

New Yotk 

It has become commonplace to describe 
New York City as unmanageable and the 
Mayor’s job as impossible. What is actually 
meant is that the city is so vast and its 
problems so complex that solutions are 
beyond anyone’s reach. Unfortunately, in 
this instance these vague generalisations are 
probably quite correct. Certainly, the 
problems that confront New York—and 
other major urban centres—are awesome. 
Few cities are equipped to deal with the 
demands of existing urban dwellers, let 
alone the increased demands of those of the 
nineteen-seventies. 

In New York, the political set-up in itself 
precludes any genuine remedy. For the 
political leader, the Mayor, is locked into 
a system that requires bargaining and 
compromise, when what has to be done 
necessitates radical and near absolute 
reform. Today’s Republican Mayor, Mr 
Lindsay, must negotiate with a City 
Council which is controlled by Democrats 
at present. On Wednesday it criticised 
him for not having consulted it before sub¬ 
mitting his budget, a record one of nearly 
$1.1 billion. He has given priority to 
improving the hospital and health services, 
about which there have recently been many 
complaints. 

The Mayor also has to negotiate with a 
number of exceptionally powerful pressure 
groups. His own bureaucracy, the city 
government, is itself a ""tangle of old 
entrenched interests; it is impossible for 
him to know exactly what is happening to 
whom within his bureaucracy or why. In 
Albany, the state capital, while he might be 
soothed by the presence of a Republican 
Governor, the Mayor is faced, nevertheless, 
with a State Legislature in which there are 
factions that favour upstate New York at 
the expense of the city and others that 
represent constituents and special interests 
within the city but with political ideas that 
do not necessarily coincide with those of 


Tying up power 

Next week practically the whole United 
States and much of Canada will be con¬ 
nected in one enormous electricity grid 
with a generating capacity of nearly 245 
million kilowatts, 40 per cent of the world's 
total, and 265,000 miles of main trans¬ 
mission lines. This will be accomplished 
under the supervision of the East-West 
Tie Closure Task Force, which has been 
working on the details for nearly two 
years; the new connections will join 
together western and eastern power pools 
which have existed for some time. 

Altogether 209 major electricity systems, 
some operated by the federal government, 
some by local authorities, some by private 
utility companies, will be linked when 
recently completed 230-kilovolt trans¬ 
mission lines are brought into the existing 
networks on Tuesday. This will only be 
a test and the connection will be broken 
if any serious fault develops; the intertie 
will not become permanent until all diffi¬ 
culties have been resolved. Eventually, 
as a result of this co-operation, it will be 
possible to transfer large blocks of elec¬ 
tricity from one side of the country to the 
other as they are needed or are available ; 
thus advantage can be taken of variations 
In demand arising from differences in 
climate and in time zones—when eastern 
factories start work westerners are still 
asleep—and of differences in cost— 
western power is mainly hydro-clcctric. 

This more efficient use of existing elec¬ 
tricity, and of coming increases in capacity, 
means that local power companies will not 
need to provide so many stand-by facilities 
for peak periods of demand. It also means 
that, if |ty&re is a local interruption in 

m # • 

_ £**> _ 



supply, electricity will flow in automatic¬ 
ally to meet the emergency. At least this 
is what the intcrtic should mean ; what it 
might mean, as was demonstrated on the 
north-east coast in November of 1965, and 
less sensationally in other places since 
then, i9 a nationwide blackout spreading 
by chain reaction from a breakdown in a 
single plant or transmission system. But 
the north-eastern power failure, which left 
30,000,000 people in darkness, taught both 
government agencies and private com¬ 
panies many lessons and is one reason 
why the coast-to-coast link up is being 
watched so carefully. 

The final report on the 1965 disaster 
has not yet appeared. The companies 
involved have done a good deal to avoid 
a repetition, notably by improving the co¬ 
ordination between their separate facilities 
and by installing auxiliary generating 
units. But the Federal Power Commission 
feels that much still needs to be done, 
especially in providing for automatic load¬ 
shedding, by cutting off supplies to less 
important customers, in any emergency. 
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Rgsouttces 

Doc.31,lM« 

Dec. 31,1963 

Cash and Due from Banks. 

. $ 829,286,155 

$ 907,174.901 

U.S. Government Obligations . 

: 591,457,992 

425,711,857 

Sin Ic and Municipal Seen lilies . 

426,887,569 
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the Mayor. The result is that he must 
bargain for every scrap of help that he gets, 
particularly on those issues that are critical 
for the city. >■ 

It has taken Mr Lindsay just about one 
year to leant these painful facts about his 
job and his #ty. Last year he fought reck¬ 
lessly and intemperately, only to discover 
that, wb^: his image was good, he had 
lost nearly all of the' battles—on transport, 
education, housing, police. His fete suc¬ 
cesses were largely the outcome of his dash¬ 
ing personal style. Thera,were some joyful 
“ happenings ” in Central Park, with the 
help of fhevobfullient Mr Thomas Hoving 
(who recen^^ Mr LindsayT* staff to 
become ^direC^^ 'of the 'Metropolitan 
Museum and a Yery ital damping 

down of violence in the slums of 
Harlem.fi^;mN>^lyn, largely thanks to Mr 
Lindsay’s 'close supervision.. 

This thnetfround he seems to be proceed¬ 
ing with more cafftion and mor$ political 
finesse. To deal with air pollution, the 
Mayor has joined forces with the federal 


Taps for bugs ? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Hoffa, the trade union leader who 
has been convicted of tampering with a 
jury, asked the Supreme Court last week 
to reopen his case because, he says, he 
has found a new witness who will testify 
that the Department of Justice used both 
“ taps ” and " bugs ” to collect its 
evidence against him. (Taps are intercep¬ 
tions of telephone convcrsauons and bugs 
are hidden microphones; although they 
are often confused, they differ both 
mechanically and in the eyes of the law.) 
This is the same issue raised, unsuccess¬ 
fully, by Air Bobby Baker before the trial 
which ended last week with his conviction. 

Recently the Department of Justice 
admitted that government agents have in¬ 
vaded people’s privacy in the past, 
although it insists that now, under a direc¬ 
tive from President Johnson, the practice 
has been discontinued except where the 
national security is involved. Before these 
admissions there was a sharp interchange, 
with political overtones, between Senator 
Robert Kennedy and Mr Hoover, the head 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
about the extent to which Mr Kennedy 
was aware, when he was his brother’s 
Attorney General, of the FBI’s use of elec¬ 
tronic surveillance. Mr Kennedy, who 
seemed to many people to have the worst 
of this argument, promises to introduce 
legislation to control snooping. 

President Johnson had already taken a 
strong line on this “ big brother h issue in 
his State of the Union message, saying: 

We should outlaw all wire-tapping— 
public and private—whenever ana wher¬ 
ever it occurs, except when the security of 
the nation itself Is at stake—and only then 
with the strictest safeguards. We should 
exercise the full reach of our constitu¬ 
tional powers to outlaw electronic 
“bugging” and 4< snooping” 

To Senator Edward Long, the Democrat 
from Missouri who has made a career of 
exposing government invasions of privacy, 
the statement was one of the most im¬ 
portant ©i^lvil liberties in our generation. 
Yet the President’s reference to wire- 
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government to form a regional agency. 
Funds will come from Washington, as will 
political support, and together these should 
be enough to enable him to win the day. 
Mr Lindsay is also trying to cut his own 
inherited bureaucracy down to size and has 
presented a reorganisation plan to the 
Chy Council. The plan calls for fewejr 
departments, more centralisation and more 
authority for the Mayor. Presumably, 
by shaking out the departments ami 
redistributing the lines of power, he will 
weaken the strength of present incumbents. 
However, already several members of the 
City Council have registered iheir hardly 
surprising opposition, 

Meinwhile, tfie ^Mayor is, still trying to 
cope With New Yo|^i|^^port difficulties. 
Last year he by city officials 

and by the- Indeed, he 

had to twck tioWn bn and raise the 

fare on ihe buses and^unckrjp nind railway. 
New, ri^ Mayor has shifted Ws attack and 
is concentrating, for the moment, on traffic 
in mid-town Manhattan. There is con¬ 


tapping merely restated what is supposed 
to be the law, alrhough what he said about 
bugs appeared to call for new legislation. 

There is not any simple solution. The 
key court decision came in 1928, in the 
case of Olmstead v. United States , in 
which the Supreme Court held that tele¬ 
phone taps constituted neither a physical 
trespass nor a seizure of tangible 
materials. Next, however, came Section 
605 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
which made it a crime for anyone to tap 
telephones and divulge what he heard. 

Since 1941, however, the Department of 
Justice, on the authority of President 
Roosevelt, has construed this to mean 
that government agents are free to tap 
telephones as long as what they hear is 
not divulged beyond the bureaucracy and 
as long as matters affecting the national 
security are involved or human life is at 
stake. These last exceptions have come to 
mean whatever government agents have 
wanted them to mean. A procession of 
Attorney Generals has sought to secure 
congressional sanction to exceed the limit 
laid down, that is, to get authority for 
what was being done anyway. So far they 
have failed. 

Although evidence secured by wire¬ 
tapping is inadmissible in federal courts 
(a point on which Mr Hoffa is counting), 
in 1952 the Supreme Court decided that 
state courts could consider evidence 
secured by wire-tapping by state officials. 
This decision still stands although five 
years later the Court held that state legis¬ 
lation permitting wire-upping conflicted 
with the Communications Act. Five states 
authorise it only under a court order and 
eight states have anti-bug sututes, but 
qnjy a handful ban government snooping. 
Fori tactical purposes, state officials are 
immune from prosecution under Section 
doj. What is sauce for the FBI goose has 
been sauce for the state gander. 

Bugs c*n be spiail enough to go into 
the olive of a Martini and can pick up a 
whisper 56 feet away and . transmit it 
along a telephone line or electric flex. 
The use of bugs by private interests is a 
scandal. There are, however, no federal 
statutes on bugging, only rulings by the 


gestion, too few parking spaces and too 
much carbon monoxide polluting the air. 
The Mayor told the chief of police to crack 
. down and start taring Away |&e$ 1 fy-parked 
cat$ la tlje centre uf the city tost?'autumn. 
Durhfg the past six months more than 
24,000 vehicles have been carted away ; for 
the owners this has meant, in addition to 
the nuisance of recovery, a $25 parking 
fine, a $5 per day storage charge and a $25 
towing charge. 

While complaints were loud, colourful 
and somewhat individualistic, they were 
still unorganised. But lpst week the Mayor, 
becoming even more zealous, ordered the 
police to Tow away all illegally-parked 
vehicles, including those belonging to 
doctors, diplomats and; th$ handicapped 
(perhaps the most blatimt tedders). All 
reacted immediately, and as, Organised 
groups, ndt individuals. Now the Mayor 
appears to be backtracking a bit; with 
some levity, to be sure, but also a decent 
amount of haste. Evidently the lessons of 
the past year have not been a total loss. 



Supreme Court under the Fourth 
Amendment, which bans unreasonable 
searches and seizure. But the bugs’ 
somewhat privileged sanctuary, which 
was created by the Olmstead decision, is 
being whittled away, nonetheless. 

In 1961 the Court found that a “ spike 
mike,” which had penetrated a wall to 
a heating duct, was an illegal search, since 
it involved “physical invasion,” In 1963 
the Court held that eavesdropping on a 
conversation could constitute illegal 
search and seizure. But, apparently fear¬ 
ful of depriving the police of a tool which 
they insist that they need, the Court has 
yet to rule out all electronic snooping. It 
has not, for instance, challenged the prac¬ 
tice of concealing a microphone on a 
government agent or a co-operative mem¬ 
ber of the public. 

If such tricks are to be outlawed this 
may well have to be done by a broad 
decision on the invasion of privacy, 
based on the Fifth Amendment, which 
bare forced self-incrimination, and the 
First, which guarantees free speech. Mean¬ 
while the Court is to have an6ther bite at 
the cherry, for it has agreed to review the 
New York “ Playboy Club bribery case ” 
in which bugs were used Tinder a court 
order authorised by state law. 

A compromise, reached cither by Con¬ 
gress or the Court, might consist of a for¬ 
mula, based on the right of free speech, 
which also recognised the needs of the 
police and counter-espionage agents by 
permitting bugs and taps under strictly 
controlled court warrants and orders of 
the United States Attorney. But cynics 
wpnder whether the law can ever catch 
up with the devices in official hands, not 
1 6 speak of those in the hands of a 
multitude 9f private practitioners. 
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THE LEGAL ASS 

Lawyers and the Courts s A Sociological Study of the English Legal System, 1750-1965 
By Brian Abel-Smith and Robert Steves. 

Heinemann Educational Bodks. 518 pages. 63s. ' 

Since lawyers delight in precedcnt^it is sor- The solicitors’ record is no better on matters 
prising that more use has nor been made of affecting conveyancing—it took seventy-five 
the historical method to confound their years to carry out, half-heartedly, the 
opinion of themselves. Professors Abel- recommendation of a royal commission ’ of 
Smith and Stevens use the method to 1850 that title to land should be registered, 
devastating effect. But they are not just out The most dismal story of all is that Of 
to write a funny book. This is a serious, legal education. What other profession has 
thorough and constructive piece of work, renounced its responsibilities so completely 
In exposing the failure of the legal profes- as openly to entrust its iriain tuition to a 
sion and the courts‘to keep up with the firm of crammers? The saddest story is 
changing role of law in society, the authors that of legal aid, still regarded with suspicion 
illuminate that role, and indicate the direc- by some members of the profession, who 
tion in which they believe its future should would still, presumably, rejoice in the law 
lie. And they give due credit for reforms as every man’s right. The aid given (in 
where credit is due, especially those of the spite of the now more reasonable payments 
past ten years. to lawyers who give it) is absurdly limited: 

The substance of the argument—and the it is not, for instance, available for libel, and 
authors make no secret 01 their initial bias not invariably even to accused criminals. Mr 
—is the now familiar one that lawyers, like Norbert Rondel’s case is disturbing. The 
a good many other creatures on this earth, legal advice service is the lamest duck 
take a deep interest in feathering their own of all ; the authors are nor alone in 
nest and a rather less deep one in the service wishing this extended to a true, national, 
of the public interest. Like other profes- service on health lines. Recently the Lord 
sions, they have done their best to identify Chancellor, Lord Gardiner, was reported to 
the two aims in the public mind, for a long have visited a juvenile courr ior the first 
time successfully. This b(>ok is only one time in his life. He may well have been the 
proof of the more sceptical spirit that has first Lord Chancellor ever to do so. The 
been abroad in recent years, and which has incident illustrates perfectly the customary 
already resulted in the erosion of some of gulf between the social and professional 
the more flagrant restrictive practices. aspects of law which is what this book is 

The sharpening of knives and subsequent about, 
carve-up of legal business between the two So much evolutionary detail has had to 
branches of the profession in England — be dealt with for the first time that the first 
sometimes almost a carve-up of each other half of the book makes rather constipated 
—is traced from the eighteenth century on- reading, and there are occasional patches of 
wards. Some of the familiar practices com- obscure writing (for instance, on page 99). 
monly believed to be rooted in history - • But it is a tribute to the authors’ persuasive- 
such as the solicitors’ monopoly of convey- ness to say that, were it not too much to 
andng and their lucrative fixed scale fees, swallow in one volume, one wished they 
and the barristers* “ two counsel ” and could have undertaken some of the basic 
“two-thirds” rules—emerged surprisingly research into the contemporary field of 
late and not without years of argument, which they rightly lament the lack. May 
They were mostly reactions to contemporary this be a treat in store, 
developments that created more legal 
business, or potentially more, and hence 
more efforts by lawyers to control the FRATERNITY 
market. One of the most interesting themes ^ ^ ,, , 

of the book is the development of the Life and Politics : A Moral Diagnosis 
county courts, first created to satisfy con- Lo rd Eccles. 
sumer demand (from business men) but _ y 
later thwarted from satisfying new kinds of Longmans . 155 pages. 21s. 
consumers because of die barristers* fear In politics David Ecdes had the reputation 
that business transferred to the county court of a clever man, some said too clever. Tins 
meant business surrendered to the Solicitors, is the book of a good man, and a puzzled 
Not Mitty were. Government steps one. The Tories excel in glittering prise- 
taken td transfer divorce to the county, winners who do not win the prizes.; Any- 
courts although this was an obvious social body with the luck to hear Lord Scales m 
reform first urged newly fifty.years before, the- House of Lords these days will .hot 


wonder why >e Wto one Of those fednfc 
rtrttaerif. Reading this book ikpftin 

he rnh off thetrack. -It wifl explain the 
dbubts in his mind, then and since, about 
the whole nature of the political'process. 

John Stuart Mill once divided English¬ 
men into Benthamites and Coleridgeans. 
Lord Bccles is not sure whether nowadays 
any Englishman knows which side to belong 
to. But he does distinguish the two 
approaches to society .into what he calls the 
“expertand the M religious.’* ; An expert 
himself in matters economic, he lb now sure 
that economics is not' enouglh~**vefl to 
achieve our economic and social ends. For < 
witness he points to a split society and peiky 
that does not generate its own morality.^ I 

s Faced with the erosion today of tradi¬ 
tional moral standards/founded in Christian 
rule or rote. Lord Eccles would like to be 
able to say that politicians (and the managers - 
of men in business and industry) should lead 
the way again in making men good again. 
But he is too honest to say that. He knows 
that tttoris >hw 

ideologue?, pretmA tr fa’ ^airhfcri Mag’s ; 
way,. k,t&c 

few who counted and who ran thing? 1 the 
problem today is that the, many, then 
cxdlud^tbd deprived,* the"irtdicLsww' 
ponded fety; : the $nd*: 

the responsibility, to make their own deci¬ 
sions. It is not the business of politicians, in 
our sort of democracy, to make other men 
goodMnjtheir own image of go^esRt it t$ : 
to give them the chance of being good as 
they choose. 

So Lord Eccles stays as pufczled as the 
people and the politicians he writes about 
Certainly be would not ww)t tg sficp } 
economic growth, if only because the betteN 
meat of the state of others is a duty on 
any “ religious ” count as well. And he has 
not yet quite found himself acr£ed with a 
doctrine that could be a sovereign recipe 
to govern the “ experts’ ” individual or cor¬ 
porate endeavours. Ho ooritentf 5 himself? 
with suggesting very simply, and at$ie ris£ ; 
of seeming too ingenuous, that what the 
politicians, the managers, and the bureau¬ 
crats most need now, in order to put society 
together again, is what he calls a new kind 
of theological consultant “ with son^e knowr 
ledgp of .how men behave.”. Lord fades , 
knows this is not a recipe, only an earnest 
of his intent: .that rjie test, for his “ radical 
reformers,’* shall be not jUsr what mefl rife ? 
materially worth bur whether they ate fra¬ 
ternally worthy. It is not David IjSccles* 
dilemma ; it is everybody’s. . 1 

DECLINING ARISTOCRAT 

The Puritan Earl: ThaLife rf Henry 
Hastings , Third Earl of Huntingdon, 1536 - 
1595 

By Claire Cross. 

Matmillan. 390 pages. 55s. 

Henry Hastings, third Earl of Huntingdon, 
ward potential claimant to thr throne of 
England by inheritance froofEdward III j 
he was a rich landowner, and an active 
Protestantand faf yearly twenty-five 
years be controlled the: Scottish Border a? 
Lord President of the Council of the North. 
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He, was thus by any standards a powerful 
figure in Elizabethan England. . It is not, 
however, for this reason that his biography 
is interesting—his life was undramatic, and 
his personality remains ill-defined and 
rather dull; it is that his career as a whole 
illustrates a number of controversial aspects 
of Tudor history, and Dr Cross’s informa¬ 
tive book is therefore timely. 

Huntingdon had a double inheritance as 
regards religion: his mother was a Pole, 
and a close friend of Mary Tudor, and two 
of his brothers remained Roman Catholic 
in sympathy; but he was educated as a 
Protestant, and although he conformed 
under Mary, he became strongly Puritan 
under Elizabeth. His puritanism had con¬ 
siderable influence, since as a powerful 
landlord he cobld extend patronage and 
protection to Puritan ministers and thus 
ensure the survival and spread of their 
ideas, and his household became a centre of 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Edited by N. J. Smelser & S. M. Lipset 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE & MOBILITY 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The contributors include: Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Michael O. Smith, Bert F, Hosditz. Wilbert E. 
Moore, Reinhard Bendi* and Gino Gcnvuni. 

Routlcdge &- Kegan Paul 70s. 

H. M. Cooper, Lecturer in Economics, 
University of Exeter 

PRICES AND PROFITS IN THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 

An analytical definition of profitability in the 
drug industry based on eleven years* research 
survey. 284 pages. 

Pergamon Press Limited 4Qs./$7.00 hard cover. 

Neville Williams 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE MODERN 
WORLD 1763-1965 

Shows what happened when in every sphere 
from Politics to the Arts and Scientific dis¬ 
coveries. “ No review could possibly recapture 
the entire fascination of this invaluable work ! ” 
--Yorkshire Post. 

Barrie & Rocklin _60s. 

Af. V. Posner & S. J. Woolf 

ITALIAN PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 

Facts and figures on some typical Italian state 
enterprises — the outstanding nationalisation 
experiment of the past 15 years. 

Duckworth 30s. 

E. A. G. Robinson 

ECONOMIC PLANNING IITYHE 
UNITED KINGDOM: 

SOME LESSONS 

Professor Robinson gives a short anJ lively 
analysis of the origins of economic planning 
in the Second World War, and ns subsequent 
development. 

Cambridge University Frh>_ fc. 

All books advertised ’ in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 

7 Clara Market, Portugal Street, W.C.1 

, , Cufal#pU4j freq on request. 


Puritan education and marriage alliances 
for a whole younger generation. 

Huntingdon’s long administration of the 
North promoted a new approach to the 
Border problem based on co-operation with 
the Protestant party in Scotland and the 
establishment of a constructive and lasting 
alliance, One interesting fact revealed by 
Dr Cross is the total lack of any real 
defences against the Armada if a landing 
had been attempted north of the Trent. 
How casually the whole of Tudor admini¬ 
stration was carried out is illustrated by 
Huntingdon’s purchase of arms, at his own 
expense, to meet the emergency, and his 
self-reimbursement from money intended 
for the Scots. When Burghley started 
inquiries five years later, Huntingdon was 
able to account for most of the £11,000, 
but ended his reply: “ for the £1.400 
which remained 2 am loathe to write the 
truth; I pray your favour until I may give 
good satisfaction for my whole debt yet 
unpaid....” 

This leads directly to the most valuable 
part of the book : the analysis of Hunting¬ 
don’s finances. The carl left his affairs in 
chaos, and died £35,000 in debt. He owed 
£18,000 to the Queen alone, and a large 
portion of his inheritance had been sold or 
mortgaged. Dr Cross gives valuable tables 
of all recorded land alienations, with the 
price realised and the purchaser. She also 
lists Huntingdon’s known debts. From her 
account it is clear that Huntingdon must 
be regarded as the perfect example of the 
declining aristocrat. The reasons for his 
financial disaster are complex. Up to a 
point they are typical enough : Hunting¬ 
don’s mother lived to a considerable age 
and retained a large section of the estate ; 
he had to provide for three brothers and 
four sisters ; his long service in the north 
prevented him from giving close super¬ 
vision to his affairs and kept him from 
Court. But, over and above all this, 
Huntingdon ruined himself by engaging in 
a prolonged lawsuit with Lord Mountjoy 
over the ownership of the manor of 
Canford in Devon, including, as the “ casus 
belli,” copperas mines that were expected 
to produce alum (that vital ingredient of 
the Tudor dyeing industry, and extremely 
valuable since the only known sources of 
supply in Europe were in Catholic hands). 
The alum never materialised and the mine 
never paid its way, but the struggle for it 
proved the fatal clement in Huntingdon’s 
financial debacle. 


FROM FRENCH ARCHIVES 

Documents Diplomatiques Francais, 
1932-1939 : First Series , 1932 - 1935 ; 
Volume U , November 15 , 1932 -March 17 , 
1933 : Second Series , 1936 - 1939 Volume 
II, April 1 -July 18,1936 
Ministere des Affaires fetrang^res. 
Imprimerie Nationale, Paris. 931 and 831 
pages respectively^ No price given. 

With its publication of selected diplomatic 
documents on the origins of the first world 
war still not complete and after inevitable 
delays arising froth the need to reconstitute 
the archives after the ravages* of the German 


occunatioa-^delay? that have also led to; 
thfto atjfnptto SlUt 
tp /gap between, and 193^-thc 

^fcnqjh government has since *963 beep, 
prddueifg this collection pa the origins qt 
the second.' Und^r die editorship of Pro-;, 
feasor* Beaumont and Renouvin, the doyens 
of the corps of French diplomatic historians, 
the collection is making rapid progress: 
four volumes in all, two in each series, have 
now appeared. Their importance for 
students of international relations is beyond 
question, not least because each of the 
national collections for these years which 
are now fully launched—the British, the 
German, the American and the Italian were 
all started earlier—gains in significance 
when compared with any of the others. 

Thus the “ Documents on British Foreign 
Policy” for 1936 will be seen in better 
perspective if read in the light of the 
central theme of the second volume of the 
second French series: the conviction of the 
French that the British government and 
Parliament were so hypnotised by the 
immorality of Italy’s Abyssinian policy that 
they could not recognise that Germany's 
reoccupation of the Rhineland was a far 
more dangerous development. There is 
also something to be learned in a technical 
direction from a comparison of the French 
and the British volumes. Those from 
France incorporate not only material from 
the Quai d’Orsay but also selections from 
the archives of other government depart¬ 
ments, of which in the present volumes the 
War Ministry’s are especially interesting. 
This fact gives them completeness which 
the British volumes, confined, except for the 
occasional memorandum, to the files of the 
Foreign Office, do not have. 

THE DEAD LEADER 

The Parnell Tragedy 

By Jules Abels. 

The Bodley Head. 408 pages. 42s. 

This book is aptly titled: Charles Stewart 
Parnell's life was tragic indeed. His father 
was an Anglo-Irish gentleman, his mother 
the child of an American admiral distin¬ 
guished in the war of 1812. The estate, 
like most estates at the time (he was born 
in 1846), was embarrassed ; he was not even 
the eldest son. At Cambridge he was cold- 
shouldered, as an unimportant squireen. He 
never read much, except about his hobbies 
—mining and mechanics—and took no de¬ 
gree. In a Roman Catholic country, he was 
brought up an unthinking and unobservant 
Protestant. His voice was dull, and he 
spoke haltingly. His visible assets were a 
handsome appearance and Startlingly bright 
eyes. Behind them lurked indomitable will¬ 
power and astounding gifts for enforcing 
his leadership ; and satanic pride. 

Knowing nothing of history, he deter¬ 
mined to enter politics, and was an MP 
before he was thirty. Within three years, 
he had brought parliamentary government 
at Westminster in sight of a Standstill by 
brilliant obstructive tactics; withih six, he 
was leader of an enlarged Irish- nationalist 
partyf within ten, he was generally known 
as "the uncrowned king of Ireland*” and 
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was the second most celebrated British sub¬ 
ject in the world. The Tunes accused him 
of inciting and approving Irish outrages, 
supporting the accusation with a facsimile 
letter signed by him ; the signature was 
proved a forgery, and by the end of 1889 
Parnell stood on a pinnacle of authority, 
with home rule for Ireland in early prospect. 
Thereupon he was ruined, by the publica¬ 
tion of the fact that he had been living for 
several years with another Anglo-Irish mem¬ 
ber's wife ; he died at forty-five, worn out 
by the consequent campaigning, and Irish 
self-government was put off for a generation, 
to be secured in a different form after odious 
civil wars. 

Mr Abels rc-tells this story with skill and 
care, reducing within a reasonable compass 
the enormous mass of material about Par¬ 
nell's rise and fall already in print. He 
icayes the political aspects more or less 
where J. L. Hammond and Conor Cruise 
O'Brien have already set them, in their his¬ 
torical context. On the personal side, he 
stresses Parnell’s oddities—his intense 
superstition, his weird clothes, his change¬ 
ability, his carelessness about pocketing 
other people's money—and more than half 
suggests that he was in ways insane. On 
one of the points of central personal interest 
he hedges: he mentions the suspicion that 
Joseph Chamberlain inspired the ruinous 
divorce case, but neither proves nor dis¬ 
proves it. On the other—the question 
whether Captain O’Shea, the husband of 
Parnell’s mistress, was complaisant or de¬ 
ceived—he takes the old-fashioned view, 
presenting O’Shea as comparatively inno¬ 
cent and Parnell as villainous. He finds 
himself unable to accept Henry Harrison’s 
weighty arguments to the contrary. Per¬ 
haps he did not appreciate how close Harri¬ 
son was to Parnell in Parnell's closing years 
—first as a sort of bodyguard, then as an 
extra secretary, always as a friend and as 
what his leader recognised as a gentleman ; 
so that Harrison had some good reasons to 
know and to tell the truth. The moral 
tone of this book will not be to everybody’s 
taste ; but it tells a fascinating story. 

PAPERBACK SELECTION 

Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 
received by this journal in recent weeks. A 
further selection will appear in the near future. 

Arts: 

The Penguin Guide to Bargain Records. 
Edited by Ivan March. 523 pages. 15s. 
Victorian Architecture. By Robert Furneaux 
Jordan. 278 pages, including illustrations. 
12s. 6d. (Pelican Original.) Community and 
Privacy: Toward a New Architecture of 
Humanism. By Serge Chermayeff and Christo¬ 
pher Alexander. 255 pages. 7s. 6d. (Pelican 
Original.) Penguin. 

Economics, Law and Accounting : 

Guidelines, Informal Controls and the 
Market Place: Policy Choices in a Full Em¬ 
ployment Economy. Edited by George P. Shultz 
and Robert Z. Aliber. 366 pages. 14s. Essays 
in Positive Economics. By Milton Friedman. 
333 pages. 16s. University of Chicago Press. 

Introduction to Accounting. By Harold C. 
Edey. 184 pages. 10s. 6d. (25s. clothbound.) 
The Economics of the Developing Coun¬ 
tries. By H. Myint 192 pages. 10s. 6d. (25s. 
clothbound.) (University Library.) Hutchinson . 


The Political Economy of Latin America. 

By Wendell C. Gordon. 411 pages. 21s. 
Columbia University Press. 

The Lawmakers: Recruitment and Adaptation 
to Legislative I-ifc. By James David Barber. 
326 pages. 14s. Yale University Press. 

Readings in Macroeconomics. Edited bv M. 
G. Mueller. 415 pages. $5.95. Ilolt, Rmehau 
and Winston , New York. 

Company Law. By Mary C. Oliver. 328 pages. 
12s. 6d. (M and E Handbook Series.) 
Macdonald and Evans. 

The Shape of Automation for Men and 
Management. By Herbert A. Simon. 126 
pages. 8s. (Torchbooks.) Harper and Row. 

Credit Unions: Theory and Practice. By 
Jack Dublin. 179 pages. $1.95. Wayne State 
University Press , Detroit. 

Mathematics in Management. By Albert 
Battersby. 256 pages, 7s. 6d. (Pelican 
Original.) Penguin. 

History and Biography : 

Reformation Europe, 1517-1559. By G. R. 
Elton. 348 pages. 18s. Revolutionary 
Europe, 1783-1815. By George Rude. 339 
pages. 18s. German-Soviet Relations be¬ 
tween the Two World Wars, 1919-1939. By 
E. II. Carr. 154 pages. 10s. Europe: The 
Emergence of an Idea. By Denys Hay. 141 
pages. 10s. (All Torchbooks.) Men and 
Politics: Europe between the Two World 
Wars. By Louis Fischer. 669 pages. 24s. 
Quarrels that have Shaped the Constitu¬ 
tion. Edited by John A. Garraty. 286 pages. 
14s. Latin America: A Cultural Outline. By 
Stephen Clissold. 160 pages. 11s. 6d. Studies 
in thf. Phh osopiiy or History : Selected Essays 
from Histot y and Theory. Edited by George H. 
Nadcl. 230 pages. 13s. (All Colophon.) 
Harper and Rote. 

The Pfn and thf: Sword: A Year in the Life 
of Jonathan Swift. By Michael Foot. 387 pages. 
21s. MacGibbon and Kee. 

A Social History of the French Revolution. 
By Norman Hampson. 286 pages. 13s. 6d. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

California’s Utopian Colonies. By Robert V. 
Hine. 220 pages. 9s. 6d. Yale University Press, 

The War of 1812. By Harry L. Coles. 305 

pages. I4s. Univeisity of Chicago Press. 

Kennfdv. By Theodore Sorensen. 860 pages. 
12s. 6d. Pan. 

Literature and Literary Criticism : 

German Writing Today. Edited by Christo¬ 
pher Middleton. 238 pages. 6^. At RICAN 
Writing Today. Edited by Ezekiel Mphahlele. 
347 pages. 6s. Thf New Writing in the USA. 
Edited by Donald Allen and Robert Creeley. 
331 pages. 6s. Italian Writing Today. Edited 
by Raleigh Trevelyan. 285 pages. 6s. Com¬ 
ponents of the Scene: Stories, Poems and 
Essays of the Second World War. Edited and 
introduced by Ronald Blythe. 398 pages. 7s. 6d. 
(Original.) The Penguin Book of Modern 
Verse Translation. Edited and introduced by 
George Steiner. 332 pages. 7s. 6d. Resurrec¬ 
tion. By L. N. Tolstoy (Translated and intro¬ 
duced by Rosemary Edmonds.) 567 pages. 
10s. 6d. (Classics.) My Mother’s House and 
Smo. By Colette. 202 pages. 6s. Boswell’s 
London Journal, 1762-63. Edited by Frederick 
A. Pottle. 400 pages. 6s. Penguin. 

Franz Kafka: Parable and Paradox. (Revised 
and expanded edition.) By Heinz Politzer. 425 
pages. 24s. The Theory of American Liiera- 
ture. By Howard Mumford Jones. 236 pages. 
16s. Cornell University Ptess. London: 
Oxford University Press. 

Textual and Literary Criticism. By Fredson 
Bowers. 193 pages. 9s. 6d. Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press. 

William Faulknbr: The Yoknapatiwpha 
Country. By Cleanth Brooks. 513 pages. 21s. 
Yale University Press . 


Attitudes to e f fici en cy in 
Industry 

A report on attitudes towards efficiency in 
industry, including the degree of interest taken by 
the workers in this country in the economic 
success of the firms in which they are employed. 
What managements can do to secure the fiilfcst 
interest and co-operation from their employees 
and how (hey can he helped to do this are - 
basically the questions studied by the working 
party. If. fid. (Is. “l Id.) 

Commodity Reports 

A series of annual publications, prepared by the 
C ommonwealth tconoinic Committee, giving in 
summary form, statistical data of world 
production, consumption and trade for groups off 
allied commodities. Titles include: Fruit, 10s, 

(1 0s. lid.); Grain C ions, 10 s. (lls.h Non- 
Ferrous Nfelals, 20s. (5Is.); Plantation Crops. 

10s. (J Is.); Meat, 7s. 6U. (8s. 3d.); Daily Products. 
7s. 6d. (8s. 3d.): Industrial Fibres, 10s, (11s.) 

Work or Support 

This OF.CD report concerns the employment 
problems of those who arc Tinplaccable’ at any 
one time, and the question whether persons who 
do not meet the test of employability should be 
provided with alternative employment or should 
be maintained as social dependents through cash 
or other benefits. 15s. (15s. 8d.) 

I'utvs in lncnkvt\ im huh- f*>*tagc at infant! rata 

ED EDS® 

Government publiralmiH and (hose <4 OEC I) can be 
purchased trom the Got eminent Bookshops in London (poU 
orders tu I* O Bov 569, S.t‘,1 >, Edinburgh, Cardiff. Belfast, 
MaActienler, Birmingham and Briftol, or through any 
bookseller 


Problemd of 
Regional 
Economic 
Planning 

JACQUES BOUDEVILLE 

An expert exposition of the theory and 
methods of regional economic planning, 
with sj>ecial reference to French ex¬ 
perience. Jacques Boudcvillc, Professor 
of Economic Science at the Surbonne, 
analyses in detail the new tecliniques used 
in defining economic regions, ana in 
equating maximum regional economic 
grow ih with overall national policy* This 
can be realised only within the context of 
a long-term National Plan, which is then 
piogrcssivdy regionalised through a 
series of five-year plans. In the last part 
of the book the author considers the 
lessons of the Fourth and Fifth French 
Plans, and die effect which they have had 
on the international standing of French 
democracy. < 30s.) 

EDINBURGH 

University Press, 11 George Square 
Edinburgh 8 
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THE OVERALL TRENDS 


243mn United States 
J* 15mn Netherlands'* 


• 3mn Eire 


21mn Canada 


58mn Italy 
53mn France* 
. 60mn Britain 


62mn W Germany 




^exi iiiilmo • '.in i 



Population trends: All right for America 


People, even economists, some¬ 
times forget that labour is just as 
much a factor of production as 
land or capital. It can make a 
lot of difference to a country's 
growth whether it has a rapidly 
or a slowly rising population—as 
Mr Brown found out when pre¬ 
paring Britain’s ill-fated National 
Plan. 

It is useful therefore to see just 
what is happening on this front. 
Fortunately the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development periodically takes 
stock of the trends in its member 
countries. Some of the figures 
from its latest assessment are 
shown in the charts. They con¬ 
tain quite a few surprises. 

In terms of the straighiiorward 
percentage increase in total popu¬ 
lation until 1980, it is clear that 
America is well ahead, as the 
lop chart shows. The Nether¬ 
lands is the onljr^ountry to 
match the America# growth rate. 
(Though clearly Cj^iada might 
be doing better thgjkpither if its 
projections beyontfM^o were 
known.) On the other hartef the 
west German population is in¬ 


creasing only very slowly; slower, 
though only jusr, than Britain’s. 
On the chart, France is at 
much the same level; but if 
migration is included* it gets a 
net benefit which pushes it up to 
near the level of the Nether¬ 
lands ; half France’s normal 
annual increase in population 
comes Irom migration. All the 
same, the absolute figures show 
that the France of 100 million 
people is still a long way off. 
Even in 19X0, there will be 7-9 
million less Frenchmen than 
there are west Germans or 
Britons. 

Working population 

These, though, are only crude 
overall figures. Much mure rele¬ 
vant for economic progress and 
standard ol living is the rise in 
the working population. This 
the statisticians find hard to pin 
down with any accuracy. The 
best OECD can do, not through 
its own fault, is a number of 
approximations. 

Its first rough measure is the 
increase in the population of 
working age (15 to 64 lor men ; 


1 s to 59 for women). Unfortun¬ 
ately, to keep in line with past, 
and less sophisticated, scries it 
has not corrected these figures 
for migration. This is a pity. 
Despite this, however, the rank¬ 
ing order does not show much 
change from what it was when 
the likely increase in total popu¬ 
lation was considered. 

On the whole America’s popula¬ 
tion of working age should in¬ 
crease at much the same rate as 
its total population; so does 
France’s and west Germany's, 
Britain’s and Sweden’s don’t ; in 
fact between 1965 and 1975 (as 
opposed to 1965 and 1980) the 
population of working age in 
west Germany and Austria is 
forecast to decline. 

This analysis also throws up 
some interesting conclusions 
about the age structure of the 
working population. One not¬ 
able factor is the relative 
stability, from country to 
country, of the proportion which 
young adults (classified as those 
between 15 and 44, women as 
well as men) form of the popula¬ 
tion of working age. In few 


countries, in 1965, did it stray 
iar from the mean of 67 
Britain (65 and Switzerland 
(66 o), were on the low side; 
the United States (69 ’.,) on the 
high. By 1980, every country's 
score will be up a point. 
Recognizing, though, that not all 
people who can work do work, 
OECD also has a bash at measur¬ 
ing the active population. Here 
again difficulties arise. Not all 
countries’ ideas of activity are the 
same ; some governments treat 
part-timers differently from 
others and so on. Nevertheless 
this measure, by its nature and 
because it is corrected for migra¬ 
tion, does give the best idea of 
what is likely to happen to the 
available work forces. 

Women 

The main points that emerge 
from an examination of active 
populations are: — 

1. Tlie extent to which the people 
of working age are already actu¬ 
ally employed varies quite a lor 
from country to country. Thus 
a comparison of the number of 
active people per 1,000 people of 
working age in different countries 
throws up the following figures: 

Netherlands . 618 

iTaly . 630 

United States ... 696 

West Germany .. 738 
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Sweden . 754 

Britain ... ... ... 7 c >8 

2. The degree of activity is 
largely (though not by any means 
exclusively) a function of the 
extent to which women work. 
Thus in the Netherlands women 
only form 24% of the active 
population. Only Spain, Norway 
and Portugal of the others get 
anywhere as low as this. In 
Britain women compose nearly 
35 7& of the labour force, in west 
Germany the figure is even 
higher and in Austria it is as 
much as 40'(The figure for 
Russia would be interesting.) 

3. The countries which are likely, 
according to the predictions, to 
show the largest increases in their 
total populations and populations 
of working age—the United 
States, the Netherlands—also 
tend to be the countries with the 
lowest pioporiion of their popu¬ 
lation of vvoiking age alrcadv 
actually in the labour maikei. 
This fuitiler increases the speed 
at which they arc likely to race 
ahead ol Lite countries with onlv 
slowly mowing populations. 

Active population 

This comes out in the second 
ailumn ol the chart on tins page. 
Wheieas the increase in the 
United States’ population ol 
working age is 23 between 190s 
and 1980, the rise in its acu\e 
population is likely to be 30",,. 
Switzerland also records a high 
bkeh increase in the active popu¬ 
lation. laigelv as a result ol immi¬ 
gration from Italy and south-cast 
Hm ope. West Germany and 
Britain onlv manage to achieve 
quite small increases in their 
active population, despite reason¬ 
ably high natural increases 
though this is more due to the 
age structure of their populations 
than anything else). One country 
—Sweden—is likely to see its 
active population decline. 

4. It is not, however, all black 
for the countries which already 
have a large proportion of their 
total population in the employed 
labour force. For the reverse of 
the coin is that this tends to 
decrease the number of inactive 
people, dependants, which each 
active person has to carry. This 
is shown in the last columns of 
the chart on this page. The roles 
are reversed. Britain, west 
Germany and Sweden come out 
be^ with only rather less than 
half their population gainfully 
employed ; whereas in the 
Netherlands only slightly more 
than one in two people work. 
The last, slightly tongue in cheek, 
exercise the OFCD carries out is 
10 check the past forecasts of the 
different countries against what 
actually happened. The degree 
of inaccuracy averages about 5% 
—which is not bad. Britain is 
among the worst forecasters ; last 
time it underestimated its birth 
rate by 87/,. It could happen 
again. 
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To nearly every company there conies a time when long-term 
capital is needed to expand the business, to obtain new equip¬ 
ment, to build or secure larger premises. This is the time when 
ICFC can lend a hand. ICFC assists small and medium-sized 
companies by investing long-term development capital when 
it is most needed. On first application loans range between 


£ 5,000 and £ 300 , 000 . Since we were founded in 1945 , with the 
backing of the Bank of England and the Clearing Banks, we 
have helped about 1,500 companies to grow, and ^re currently 
investing about a million pounds a month. Can we help you 
in the same way? Send for our booklet, Capital for Business. 
Then come and talk to us about your own particular needs. 




Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited, 

Piercy Heme, 7 CoptheH Avenue, Landes EC2. 

Offices in Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Lee*, Leicester, Manchester, Newcastle-on-l>ne, lending. 
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Professions Under 



Should the professions, and their professional charges be brought 
within the scope of the Restrictive Practices Court ? 4 * 


W ith all the delicacy of an elephant trying to pick up an 
egg that it suspects to be rotten, the Government is 
wheeling in the Monopolies Commission to look over the 
professions. All professions are included—although none will 
be singled out for detailed examination. Indeed, the com¬ 
mission has been left to decide just what is a profession. 
Given very wide terms of reference, it will look at practices 
which restrict— 

entry into a profession (not the standards of any exam¬ 
inations); scales of fees ; engaging professional services 
(for instance, the need to be introduced to a consultant 
by another doctor or to a barrister by a solicitor); terms 
for supplying services (which can, as with barristers, carry 
freedom from claims for negligence); formation of com¬ 
panies ; engaging in business outside the profession ; 
advertising. 

It is expected to take two years. The end result should be 
some sort of recommendation whether professional services 
should be included under the Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 

It is because they are not that hairdressers, whose federation 
lately proposed a price increase, have—ultimate absurdity— 
been referred to the Monopolies Commission, which has 
the power to look at the supply of services. Clearly a 
situation like this, analogous to any price agreement among 
manufacturers, should logically be dealt with in the Restrictive 
Practices Court. But when the original legislation was drafted, 
the professions were exempted. Since then public opinion 
has swung round. (It is hard to believe it was really tested 
at the time; perhaps it has become more vocal—see the 
review of Mr Abel Smith’s book on the legal profession on 
p. 423). And it is this change, according to Mr Jay, that 
has brought the Government to put the whole question up for 
examination. One appreciates the delicacy of the situation: 
a large and influential part of the parliamentary Labour patty 
is composed of professional men, presumably jealous for their 
privileges. (Although Lord Gardiner is most anxious to reform 
the law* he has never shown any keenness to reform the legal 
profession.) And, on the other side, the increasingly dis¬ 
gruntled members of the left have been watching with dismay 


the prolonged and public criticism of restrictive practices in 
labour and the setting up of a royal commission to see if the 
trade unions’ privileges can any longer be justified. 

By the same token, presumably, the Government thought 
that the professions’ exemption needs study too—although 
it is hard to see just what prolonged thought is needed 
over so simple a matter. No one suggests that all professions’ 
restrictive practices should be condemned and banned; 
merely that they should have to, like any price agreement, 
argue out their case in court. But, since there is to be an 
inquiry, why not a royal commission ? Because this com¬ 
mission is already set up, the Government says, and can do 
the job more quickly. Yet, once it has been decided to take 
up the question at length, does it really matter whether the 
report takes two years or three, or even five ? For the Mono¬ 
polies Commission has a grave fault: it cannot look at 
practices which have been sanctioned by Act of Parliament or 
Royal Charter—and this includes privileges for the medical 
profession (Medical Act), and even such indefensible sources 
of legal bunce as the fixed conveyancing fees that solicitors 
charge in house purchases. A royal commission could. 

However, it would be ungrateful not to welcome a move so 
necessary. The professions acquired their power and their 
rituals in very different times from these—although, as Mr 
Abel Smith points out, some of the more avaricious rules are 
relatively recent. And the time is overripe for their reform. 
The only, residual, worry is that some important issues may 
be left out through sheer embarrassment. Like the Labour 
Government, the Monopolies Commission contains its quota 
of professional men—it will be chaifedby Mr Arnold Roskill, 
QC. Will the lawyers among them care to question the 
utility of their own split profession when the split (between 
solicitors and barristers) exists to provide a reservoir Of men 
unsullied by contact With the outside world from' which— 
highest ambition—judges can be appointed ? Is the judiciary 
a profession ? How. much Ampler it all would have been* if 
the Government, untypidilly ^Dold, had simply introduced 
legislation to bring the professions within the orbit of the 
Restrictive Practices Act—and then left each of them; to 
justify their curious, grasping little anomalies in the court. 
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niMwA of Ac present ^tab|^e' .cnoush^ - 

JP"Sjwirttf steelmaking 536 million tons 

in 1966, but only about 445 million tons was made, and prices ^ 
were falling at &at. Surplus capacity was 85 million tons— f- 
as $u$h oial jpteeT pxp<6i<^id^i by Bnircjfcet^i coronon market : 
countries ip fih# year-*-aW d|e ifafc £f «ppht utSisatiop was j 
falling steadily at the end of the year. Prices are in chaos 
in Europe, despite the official attempts to regulate them. A > 
hundred “ wandering ” tons of steel in the hands of a merchant 
can cause a score of steel makers to align their prices down to 
uneconomic levels. The French argue that it is the huge 
intra-common market steel trade that is the root of the 
problem: the trade has grown nine times over in the past 14 
years, while steel output only doubled. 

Paralysis at the European Coal and Steel Community 
is at the centre of the present steel crisis in Europe. ECSC 
is the world’s biggest steel exporting area. It should provide 
a framework for joint action ; in practice it has proved a 
broken reed. The ECSC High Authority announced this week 
that it was to hold talks with the Swedes on world steel, which 
shows signs of its desire for a wider solution. But its own 
house is in total disorder. This week the French threatened 


product^i^^hiff^/but t&hat's the'profit? 


try ranrnto over-capacity as early a* the mid-1950s. Europe 
ml not properly catch up with its own demand until around 
1961. Thfc, brought the first crisis in 1962, when Britain W35 
making )ts !jBrst attempt to join the Q^mrpon 'inafkc^ tW 
industry recognised mat ffrev.jpsf-jjfraf period Ojf scarcity was!, 
cfof.* %jt by then ^'investment schemes of the late* 
1950s—Richard Thomas or Baldwin and the Steel Com¬ 
pany of Wales in South Wales, Usinor’s Dunkirk plant, 
Italsider’s Taranto, Klockner at Bremen, the expansion of 
Hoogovens at Ijmuiden, the joint Belgium-Luxemburg Sidmar 
plant at Ghent—were all under construction. Modern capa¬ 
city for cheap steelmaking based on imported coal and ores 
was coming into being, but there was nothing to compel the 
older, inefficient inland works to close down. 

The second crisis has hit while the new plant is burdened 
with heavy amortisation, and while more of the under¬ 
developed countries are bringing steel capacity into being, 
thus closing Europe’s traditional export markets. Belgium 
and Luxemburg* hit the hardest, swung millions of tons into 
Europe: the proportion of their sales going,to ECSC partners 
has risen from 25 per cent in 1953 to 46 per cent last year. 
The crisis has a nasty look to it. Germany* whose national 


unilateral action to protect themselves if ECSC did not agree 
to controls on intra-community trade ; this would mean a 
serious fracture in the community. There have been reports 
that German finance minister,, Herr Strauss, told M. Debr£, 
his French opposite number, that Germany would back 
the French on this demand. The report looks unlikely— 
especially as it is not Herr Strauss but Herr Schiller, the 
economics minister, who is responsible for steel in Bonn. The 


output grew by only xA per cent in real terms in 1966, is 
facing an uncertain year. France’s investment recovery seems 
to be faltering, Italy’s has not yet got much steam in it ; Bel¬ 
gium is lagging, Holland may be heading towards at least mild 
recession, Britain’s economy is going nowhere fast. The 
French industry says it is still, thank God, selling steel at a 
profit but it does not see where it will get the money to carry 
out the £220 million modernisation programme it has just 


German industry would hardly back such a scheme. Yet the 
report adds to the general malaise. The British steel industry 
has held the ring on prices much better than the Europeans, 
but recently the structure has shown signs of crumbling here 
too—which is why Britain’s Minister of Power, Mr Richard 
Marsh, went off to. Luxemburg at the beginning of January 
with proposals for a world steel conference. . 

The response was not exactly enthusiastic, , One reason 
may.be that Britain and the ECSC countries have already run 
head-on into each other in the special steel group of the 
Kennedy round tariff negotiations in Geneva. Their clash 
has immobilised the group. Altogether, the omens are 
scarcely favourable to apy agreement. Yet the crisis is deepen¬ 
ing and the need for some action becomes more urgent, with 
each month that passes. - 4*. 

- The ratable is that investment jn steel is enormously 
takes ^ lpng time to mature^ and Is, heavily loaded with nwpaal 
prestige ^pd with implications forthje sbeial wejlbeing of the 1 
place where it jf located. After the war it looked as steel 
would go on being scarce for ever. The United States indus¬ 


agreed with the government unless things improve (despite 
the ultra-soft official loan it has won for'its co-operation). 
The Germans admit that steel-making as such is no longer 
a profitable activity, though they say their big groups are still 
in the black thanks to their- processing and other activities. 

Cartels are the steelman’!* traditional answer to a competi¬ 
tive situation that he does not like. The trouble is that in 
bad times they only work , for special products* where it is 
relatively easy to control the market. Rails hStve been and 
still are the subject discreet conferences in big hotels in 
London, Paris or Dusseldorf since before the first world 
war. Building a railway is usually a big deal, so the matter 
is relatively simple to police; by the Paris chib, as the cartel 
is called. Anyway, since they might be liable for claims from 
relatives of rail crash victims if bad rails got sold, the rail- 
makers wapted to maintain direct contact with the users. 
Safety standards have offered possMitics for carrel action in 
other kinds qt. steel: ships* pk^rfor; instance, where ship¬ 
builders normally inrijst that their plate should be delivered 
with a certificate of.qualityUpyds or Norsk Veritas ot 
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tomeother cmifying agaicy. ‘ The tube cartel organised by 
theAmericans, sanctioned bj the American Petroleum insti¬ 
tute stafiipofqUaiity, has also been fairly effective. More 
unlikely arrangements have survived t for galvanised sheeting, 
for example, where former French colonial possessions in 
west Africa are still quoted £4 or £5 a ton more than their 
ex-British neighbours down the coast. Recently the Japanese 
have knocked holes in a lot of these arrangements—which 
is a contributory factor in the present crisis. But the big mass 
of unspecialised products—heavy plates and Sections, rein¬ 
forcing rods—have always been hard or impossible to control 
in baa times. The British industry'’s 'domestic price arrange¬ 
ments haye lasted better than the Continentals, although die 
Heavy Steels restrictive practices Court decision in 1964 made 
them illegal, tacit understanding Survived until recently. 

Unhappily, there is agreement now neither on what ib 
wrong nor chi what needs to be done. The High Authority 
of the Coal and Steel Community, fighting, thorigh indirectly, 
for liberalism, argues that over-capacity is slight: if produc¬ 
tion among the six members was curtailed by as little as three 
or four million tons (out of a total of 85 million) prices would 
right themselves. The High Authority is therefore proposing 
that it should be given powers to regulate production practi¬ 
cally down to the plant level. The Dutch say this would be 
intolerable. The French say it would in any case be quite 
inadequate, and want temporary quota controls on intra¬ 
community trade. The German industry is against any such 
interference with trade, and is concentrating on two domestic 
relief measures: the recent re-organisation of the whole indus¬ 
try into four big groupings with joint control of production 
and sales, and the national coking coal subsidy whose details 
Bonn has promised to reveal to it this month (an earlier attempt 


to gft community agreement on coking coalsubsidtes Vito a 
rfeoundm^- famire). The; British induSttyargues -that the 
EGSO'ft Ondferes tinwiring the degree of surplus capacity 
because to much is being sold at prices which are intolerably 
low in the long fun. Even then, the amount of capacity 
actually in use has fallen steadily, from 90 to 95 per cent oeftore 
the 1962 crisis to around 77 pet cent at the moment. This is 
above the break-even point for the better works, but hardly 
very far above it at present prices. 

Britain would like to see a world conference on steel. 
The Europeans think it could do little to ease, their immediate 
difficulties. In the one forum where international action might 
be organised with some dispatch, the Kennedy round of nego¬ 
tiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs aftdTtade, 
Britain and the Europeans are completely at odds. ' The ECSC 
has proposed standardising'world steel tariffs at hn average 7^8 
per cent. This is where its own tariffs already stand, the 
result of reductions negotiated with Britain outside Gatt In 
1957. But ECSC argues that its boutid tariff under Cxatf is 
14-15 per cent (varying' somewhat with different products) 
so that staying put really represents the 50 per cent tariff 
reduction required by the Kennedy round. Tne British say 
they are willing to cut their 10 per cent tariff in half, and no 
nonsense. ECSC says it will be happy to see Britain go down 
to 7-8 per cent only—as long as it drops its present practice 
of replacing the percentage tariff by a minimum fixed duty 
wherever prices fall below a certain level. The more elaborate 
proposals for world trade regulation which Britain presum¬ 
ably has up its sleeve have not been laid before Gatt on die 
grounds that this was an inappropriate forum. In the end, 
it looks as if the industry will just have to wait for demand to 
catch up with it. It will take time. 


Space Age Designing 

The present effort to put the design process on to computers, is conceivably one Of 
the biggest single strides in the 200 years of the industrial revolution 


E ngineering design is a tricky, fiddling business. The first 
concept of pure, vaulting genius gets spread and pro¬ 
liferated among armies of draughtsmen, laboriously outlining 
simple diagrams of nuts, bolts and brackets. It takes time ; 
it is expensive; the process can be astonishingly inefficient. 
It is a perfect subject for computer techniques, and a great 
deal of research and development, most of it going on in 
America, is aimed at recruiting computers at every useful 
stage of design. What has already been achieved is dramatic: 
it has made the space programme possible ; it enabled Boeing, 
which started its 727 airliner two and a half years after 
De Ha villand’s. Trident, to fly the aircraft only six months 
behind the Trident General Motors add Ford in America, 
struggling against,the inertia of,a 24-|nonth “lead-time” 
from concept to phbductipn life model changes and the rigidity 
it imposed on their marketing efforts, sure hoping to reduce 
this to nine months. 

Designers can use computers as slide rules. Any engineer¬ 
ing design involves many calculations; some of them can be 
lengthy and tedious, particularly those involved in large, 
highly-stressed structures like aircraft or bridges. Already 
the use of computers in these calculations of discrete engineer¬ 
ing problems is well established, and modern aircraft and 
bridges yould not be possible without them.. The National 
Engineering Laboratory at East Kilbride i* hoping to make 
its newUnivac 1108 computer available for this sort of calcu¬ 
lation through 100 teletype terminals. This is a. refinement: 
if a means of gaining multiple, random access to the machine 


can be devised, 100 different calculations can 1 m carried,out 
on it simultaneously. A designer could hold a ^ialogbft^th 
it; checking the course of his calculations and thinking up 
new problems as he goes along. 

One can go a step further and think in terms of feeding a 
computer with standard answers to any number of standard 
engineering problems that constantly recur as in designing 
struts, beams, springs or servo mechanisms. The design of 
a gear train in a machine tool is a good illustration: it does 
not involve advanced technology but doe's involve' ctfrftrih 
refinements which would require for particular, jobs an opti¬ 
mum combination of materials, loading^, and typCs of -gfeilrs'. 
It should be possible to assemble the best available expertise 
and devise a computer programme that would produce the 
“best” answer possible. Sir Steuart Mitchell, chairman of 
the machine tools little Neddy, thinks this could have a 
startling effect on British engineering design—simply because 
there are so few good designers and “ best ” design is rarely 
used. 

But the giant step that everyone is straining to take cbuld 
put the whole design process on computers ana take ftoff the 
other end in the form of tapes for computer controlled machine 
tools. It belongs still to science fiction rather than a sensible 
engineer’s daily life. Yet toe .potential is there, and an army 
of scientists has been set to att§ck the problems involved, toe 
first being to put the design into a formtoat the computer 
can handle. There are two different approaches : in toe first, 
called “ geometric computing ” by Boeing which developed 
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it, the surface of the object is defined by a series of points in 
space, either with a grid of points or by taking sections through 
the object In this form, the whole surface can be put on to 
tape. The second, the “ light pen,” was originally developed 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a device 
that draws a line on to a cathode ray tube, which the designer 
can use as a sketch pad. It is possible to ask a computer to 
straighten, out this line or turn it into a perfect circle so that, 
duly corrected, the designer can produce a proper engineering 
drawing of the object. (Although, major obstacle, no one has 
learned how to provide a mathematical interpretation of non- 
mathematical lines.) This the computer can store away and 
remember. 

It can do more theoretically. It can take the usual engineer¬ 
ing drawings, the view along three axes, and combine them 
into a three-dimensional view. Thus a designer could draw 
his ideas for, say, a car on to the sketch pad and then see his 
two dimensional plan translated into a three-dimensional view 
that he can ask the computer to rotate. 

The light pen probably offers the most promising approach. 
For designers are above all concerned with shapes and these 
are most easily defined graphically. (Try to define a car in 
words.) And once information is tucked inside a computer, a 
lot more can be done with it. Once the surface skin of, say, an 
aircraft has been defined it can be tested for flutter, stressed, 
put through a wind tunnel, even landed, and all without get¬ 
ting off (or, for that matter, on) the drawing board. The 
design can be modified and then re-tested; months of wear 
can be telescoped—until the final design is infinitely more 
refined than anything a drawing-board designer could have 
devised. Moreover, the skin defines some of what goes inside. 
Boeing found it possible to prepare tapes for machine tools 
cutting wing ribs merely by asking the computer to take 
a section through the wing. 

It will be some time before designers can sit down and 
doodle themselves an airbus, for all that There is far too 
much work still to be done, and it is being done all over the 
world. At the Cambridge University mathematics laboratory, 
the finishing touches have just been given to a device that 


should be able to turn out, eventually, simple objects. Work¬ 
ing with a display panel linked to the university’s Adas com¬ 
puter, simple objects wifi be drawn, tested, perhaps modified 
and then the information used to programme a machine tool 
to make the thing. The British Ship Research Association 
has another project for mathematically defining ship hulls. 
Again the surface is all-important and can, once the mathe¬ 
matics of the interaction between salt water and steel plates 
are properly understood, be thoroughly tested before venturing 
into models, let alone prototypes. 

The link from more conventional drawings and models to 
machine tools is already well-established. Lockheed, build¬ 
ing the C3A military transport at Marietta in Georgia, trans¬ 
fers drawings on to a display screen from which a computer 
cuts the tapes for the machine tools directly. Rolls-Royce in 
Britain is examining a simitar system for designing turbines. 
Ford in America now goes direct from clay model t<f the press 
tool. (The clay model is scanned by a machine that punches 
tape to programme the tool which cuts out the press tool.) 
Boeing, which used these techniques extensively in making 
the 727, is reported to have said that it was the first aircraft 
ever to fit together first time round. 

The missing link is the one that gets information into a 
computer without the intervention of paper. Once this has 
been achieved—almost entirely a matter of feeding computers 
with the enormous amount of information needed to interpret 
line drawings—it is no exaggeration to say that the face of 
industry will be changed—even if it is a cliche. The patient 
draughtsmen, laboriously spelling out the minutiae of nuts 
and bolts should disappear. And since the change, to be fully 
effective, implies the existence of an industry largely com¬ 
posed of tape-controlled machines—to avoid having to trans¬ 
late the information back into working drawings—it should 
accompany even vaster changes in engineering itself. The 
Lincoln Laboratories in America have a three-dimensional 
“ wand ”—an ultrasonic transmitter at the end of a stick 
which can be waved around to define objects spatially. Com¬ 
bined with a handy computer and a multi-centre tape con¬ 
trolled machine tool, just the thing for instant sculpture. 
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France's freeing of capital movements 
announced this week is mot (surprise, 
surprise) quite what it seems. In several 
important respects the controls have been 
tightened and indeed extended. From now 
on, the French subsidiaries of foreign com¬ 
panies must declare their investment plans 
in advance to the French ministry of finance, 
which will then decide within two months 
whether the investment ought to be allowed 
or; “ postponed.’* Tfic word “forbidden ” 
does not figure in. the law, but Rs no limit 
is fixed to the postponement, it Could turn 
into a de facto veto on the investment in 
question. Naturally, direct investment by 



foreign companies; made without passing abroad. For example: if a big French 
through a subsidiary, must also be declared, chemical cofepany wishes to build a factory 
Equally, subsidiaries abroad of French com- in Canada, it must declare its wish to the 
panics must in future inform the French government, which will then decide whether 
government of their investment projects or not the project ought to be postponed. 
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The new legislation catches all financial 
operations whose aim is direct investment. 
A foreign company is perfectly free to 
transfer funds to its subsidiary in France 
(because capital movements have been 
freed). But if the purpose of the transfer 
is to finance an investment by the sub-' 
sidiary, it must be declared. And, of course, 
foreign companies wishing to borrow in 
France must continue to request permission. 

Complete freedom to import and export 
gold was also announced this week. Here 
again, the operation must be declared to 
the Bank of France, though the bank has 
not been given power to refuse its per¬ 
mission. 

French monetary policy, domestic and 
international, now reposes on a fine array 
of contradictions. President de Gaulle 
would like Paris to become the financial 
capital of Europe. For this it would need 
to provide a larger amount of long-term 
capital than it docs at present. Reforms 
initiated by M. Giscard d’Estaing when he 
was finance minister two years ago were 
designed to encourage Frenchmen to take 
their money out of their mattresses and into 
long-term securities. The current scries of 
banking reforms are also aimed at gener¬ 
ating a greater degree of financial sophisti¬ 
cation among the public. General de 
Gaulle’s campaign for gold—heavily under¬ 
scored again this week by his finance 
minister, M. Debrd, in an interview with 
The Banker —runs slap' in the opposite 
direction. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the General lhat even the present gold 
price contains a large fiduciary element, and 
that if the world’s central bankers ever 
succeed, malgre de Gaulle, in moving to a 
reasonable 20th century reserve system 
based explicitly on credit, the price of gold 
would probably ultimately fall. Yet only 
two years ago his highly intelligent financial 
officials were the great proponents of the 
composite reserve unit, more or less the 
same solution towards which other countries 
are now moving in the teeth of French 
opposition. 

Running an international financial centre 
involves certain risks (as London and 
Washington know)—risks which can be 
reasonably offset in everybody's interest by 
credit arrangements among a wide network 
of central banks. The General apparently 
wants France to fulfil this function too, but 
is doing his best to undermine the kind of 
co-operation that makes carrying the notes 
tolerable. Just at the moment, the French 
balance of payments seems considerably less 
than rock-solid, though investment is lag¬ 
ging. Is the General, with his colours 
nailed to the eternal solidity of the franc, 
perhaps wishing stop-go on himself out of 
sheer love for gotterdammerung ? Perhaps 
he would be willing to sell gold from ms 
ultra-solid reserves to ease the domestic 
economy over a bump; but perhaps he 
would not. 

Only a few months ago M. Debrd floated 
a balloon in Britain’s direction with a hint 
that France might be prepared to back a 
Europeaii operation to lift sterling balances 
off Britain’s shoulders (though at a rather 
steep price). France’9 subsequent line in 


discussions for a reform of the international 
monetary system has shown that the price 
for obtaining this gesture might be an in¬ 
tolerable disruption of the growing confi¬ 
dence and co-operation between world 
central banks. Diplomatically, it is hard to 
see what the French are at. Diplomatically, 
too, this week’s encouraging British gold 
figures may have come just in time to help 
Mr Wilson case himself off the hook. 


Sterling's advance 


Mr Callaghan, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said that January was a good 
month ” for the reserves, and on Thursday 
the official figures showed these to have 
risen by £11 million, though this fictitious 
reckoning failed, as always, to give any sort 
of true indication of what happened. All 
we know is that the figure was struck after 
repayments of an undisclosed amount of 
central bank assistance. 

Yet somehow, Mr Callaghan's optimism 
is not quite enough to explain sterling’s 
present strength, with the spot rate at jusr 
over $2.79], its highest since last March. 
Some of the foregn exchange dealers 
attribute the pound’s firmness less to a new 
wave of confidence than to a combination 
of market factors at a time when there are 
no misgivings about sterling's future in the 
next few months. Not least of these influ¬ 
ences is the fact that the key arbitrage 
margin on swaps of three-months Euro¬ 
dollar deposits and United Kingdom local 
authority loans has swung into London’s 
favour after being in New York’s almost 
consistently for two years, and that this shift 
has succeeded in attracting some funds. 
Over the past week, however, the size of 
this covered margin has diminished on a 
widening of the forward discount on ster¬ 
ling, which is partly a purely mechanical 
adjustment to changing interest rates but 
seems to reflect partly, also, an anticipation 
of a further ]-point cut in Bank rate. 

It is the gold market that remains 
unsettled, and on Wednesday there was 
exceptionally heavy demand for about ten 
tons at the fixing. Although the demand 
dropped on succeeding days, the price 
remains, at Thursday’s $35.19*, within a 
whisker of intervention point. Almost 
certainly the main influence here is the 
customarily nervous reaction of the bullion 
market to any development on the liquidity 
front, this time a new affirmation of 
France’s unwillingness to co-operate. But 
another uncertainty was whether the French 
authorities will manage the now broadened 
Paris bullion market or take the psycho¬ 
logically damaging step of leaving it to its 
own devices, as some unconfirmed reports 
have suggested they may. So far there has 
been no evidence that they are doing this, 
but it is still early days. 

Demand for gold in the London market 
was heavy throughout January, but the re¬ 
serves apparently did not lose any significant 


amount because the Bank of England was 
able to rely on stepped up South African 
supplies. The one source from which no 
supplies have come is the ErOnCfc deficit 
(curiously attributed bv M. Debr 6 to tjie 
strength of the French economy as cab- 
trasted to the weaknesses of its neigh¬ 
bours’). France has been running down 
its foreign exchange reserves, not its add 
stocks, and the question is whether, if it 
remains in deficit, it will try to protect its 
gold at all costs by drawing on the IMF 
despite ample reserves of its own. At least 
one prominent European banker seems to 
think it may. “ When France,” he explains, 

“ sells even a single bar of bold, the presi¬ 
dent of the Banque de France has to get 
into a taxi, pick up the minister of finance, 
and drive to the Elys£e to explain to the 
Awful Presence what they propose to do. 
Surely they will go through anything rather * 
than that.” 


Algerian gas 

Behind the row, 
the Russians 

Paris 

Behind the Algerian government’s abrupt 
decision to break off talks on the sale of 
4] billion cubic metres of gas per year to 
Austria, Italy, Germany, Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia lies a major crisis in 
Algeria’s relations with Russia. The 
Algerians are furious with what they see as 
a conscious Russian policy of undercutting 
them in their potential markets so as to 
force Russian natural gas into central and 
western Europe. This, the Algerians feel, 
is hardly appropriate behaviour for a 
country that claims to be a friend of the 
under-developed — and particularly erf 
Algeria. Algeria, in fact, depends so much 
on Russia that it is trying to avoid a direct 
confrontation: the breaking off of negotia¬ 
tions was a tactical move to try to force the 
Russians out into the open. 

They have now published an extremely 
tough communique accusing those on the 
other side of the conference table of 
“ unrestrained cupidity ” in trying to obtain 
the precious Sahara natural gas at rock- 
bottom prices. The directors of the official 
agency involved, Sonatrach, are “ disin¬ 
clined to allow themselves to be caught up 
in talks where the dilatory manoeuvres and 
attempts to act by usury seem to be taking 
precedence over a constructive spirit and a 
search for results,” states a telegram from 
the official press service. 

The Algerians have attacked Italy’s state 
ENI oil company with particular asperity: 
ENI, “ after its reconciliation with the big 
oil companies of the cartel. Seems to have 
assumed the role—if the task was not 
actually assigned to it by the others—of 
spearhead in the attack against Algeria.” 
After a volley like this, it seems that serious 
talks will not be resumed for several months. 
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BMH in Russia 


Consumersville 

USSR 


This week’s announcement that British 
Motor Holdings (to use the British Motor 
Corporation's new and still unfamiliar title) 
had submitted plans for a car plant to the 
Russians shows just how rapidly the 
Russians are moving towards a consumer 
society. The plant being built by Fiat will 
make 600,000 cars a year within five years 
—a rate of construction which amazes the 
Italians, who had not realised what tv top 
priority ” meant in Russia in terms of 24- 
hour-a~day working. This week also the 
Russians doubled the amount of equipment 
they are ordering from Renault to about 
£36 million, although this fits in to the 
earlier plan to increase the output of the 
Moskvitch plant from 90,000 to 300,000 
vehicles a year within three years. 

The BMH deal, if it comes off, will mean 
that all the major English, French and 
Italian car makers would be involved in 
deals in eastern Europe. BMH had already 
sold conveyors to Rumania and also to 
Skoda in Czcchoslavakia but lost a Ruma¬ 
nian car.factory deal to Renault. Only the 
C/eclis (and the Albanians, not a mobile 
loti have not ordered complete car plants 
from the West—the Czechs preferring to 
expand production of their own Skoda car, 
which before the war was the only native 
product from what is now communist 
Europe. 

At the moment the Russians are still 
brooding over Leyland’s plans for a plant 
to make 50,000 buses a year and one from 
the Japanese Toyota company to build up 
to 500,000 1 Mitre Toyota Corona cars a 
year; Toyota is so busy expanding its own 
car production that it is not at all keen 
to divert resources on to this bid. BMH, 
unlike Renault, does not have a special sub¬ 
sidiary dealing with factory construction, 
but with a number of plants overseas—and 
with its Australian factories due soon to 
make 95 per cent of the cars they sell—it 
k well placed to take on a job of the 
Russian size. The Russians are probably 
Interested in the Minis and the noos at 
tfie lower end of BMH’s range, where they 
themselves are weak. Of course, front 
wheel drive models are admirably suited to 
•now and ice, as the Flying Finns who drive 
•o successfully for BMH in the Monte Carlo 
rally prove *, but, as with the Fiat 124, the 
cars’ suspensions may have to be altered 
•0 be suitable for Russian conditions. The 
Mini in particular has its sump dangerously 
near the ground for rutted Russian roads. 

The hardware for these factories is not 
necessarily supplied by the country design¬ 
ing the plants, a good deal comes from inter¬ 
national machine tool specialists who are 
having a bonanza. Many of these arc 
American or German, so the Russians have 
not completely excluded these countries by 
not givjflg^&bem the prime contracts. But 
if the BMH deal comes off it looks a little 


late for any American company to get into 
the act, even after last week’s relaxation of 
the American credit rules for trade with 
eastern Europe. 


French commercial TV 

Le carve-up 


The idea that either Breguet or Dassault, 
France's two major non-nationalised air¬ 
craft companies, would win contracts for 
a commercial television chain, sounds weird, 
but in a roundabout way makes sense. M. 
Dassault is alieady involved in “ communi¬ 
cations *' ; lie owns Jours de France , a 
successful weekly news magazine for 
women, and has a substantial shareholding 
in Europe No. 1, the commercial radio 
station. At the same time, he and Breguet 
are the odd men out in the govern¬ 
ment's plans for rationalising the French 
aircraft industry. Their designers are con¬ 
spicuously better than those working in the 
nationalised companies. Almost all French 
military aircraft have been Dassault- 
designed, and between them the two com¬ 
panies have produced the three most out¬ 
standing recent aircraft: the Jaguar strike 
tighter and an airbus from Breguet, a 
variable geometry fighter from Dassault. 
The first is, and the other two have been 
considered for, joint projects with Britain. 
But orders going to either company reduce 
the work available to the nationalised fac¬ 
tories. In the past, this has been dealt with 
by emplo>ing the nationalised plants as sub¬ 
contractors, but there is no longer enough 
work to spread round in this way, and 
Dassault is slowly being squeezed out. The 
grant of a television licence could persuade 
M. Dassault—and M. Floirat of Breguet— 
not to protest too loudly. 

The French government has apparently 
changed its attitude to commercial TV in 
the last year. As France has no mass daily 
or Sunday papers, the attraction of TV to 
advertisers is likely to be even greater 
there than in Britain or even the United 
States, and the French bourgoisie, the most 
fashion-conscious in the world, has never 
yet been subjected to real high-pressure 
salesmanship. At the moment, France has 
two television channels, both in the very 
high frequencies, one on 819 lines, one on 
625. The second channel already accepts 
advertisements for entire industries (wear 
mote wool, drink more petrol) and until 
recently it was assumed that it would 
eventually take some ordinary company and 
one-product advertising too which would be 
handled by a regie. This is a form of 
agency, like those used by provincial news¬ 
papers to solicit for advertisements for a 
fee. Because the advertising time available 
would be limited to a few minutes each 
evening (as it is in Italy, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land and Holland) this placing power would 
be very valuable. 

So the two existing regies, Havas and 
Publicis, which already acted as both 
ordinary advertising agencies and placing 


offices for smaller publications, formed a 
joint company with a third agency, Inter- 
plan. They and everyone else assumed this 
new company would get the contract. Tlv 
group was a powerful one. Havas is govern 
ment-owned (although run very uninspir- 
ingly) and the privately-owned Publicis is 
not only pnweiful but has an excellent repu¬ 
tation for creative advertising—it runs the 
Renault campaigns. In such a carve-up, the 
Anglo-Saxon agencies, who are all busting 
their guts trying (with very varying degrees 
of success) to get into the French market, 
would be at a disadvantage ; a client of 
one of the privileged three would always 
have a better chance of securing a prime 
time spot than a product represented by an¬ 
other agency. # 

The French, however, may now think 
that, unlike the British, they can fit three 
national television channels into VHF 
frequencies, instead of having to go to the 
expensive and unreliable ultra-high- 
frequency bands. So the decision may have 
been taken to go ahead with a third service 
and the pressure is on for it to be privately 
owned. This is the station that the two 
French aviation kings are interested in. Of 
course things could change again ; lc tout 
Paris was convinced that the previous idea 
would be in operation by the end of 1966. 
But if (as it well may) the government wants 
to give consumer spending a boost, there is 
no quicker or surer way, without cost to 
the government, than to set up a third 
—commercial—television channel. 


Arms exports 


On the warpath 


A report prepared for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has just rapped the 
Defence Department for stepping up 
American arms exports 600 per cent in little 
more than a decade, from an average of 
$300 million a year in the nineteen fifties to 
?2 billion last year, and accused it of 
encouraging an arms race. 

The Defence Department is not alone in 
this. Very little notice has been taken of 
the fact that last summer the American air 
force decided to install Rolls-Royce engines 
in the Corsair strike aircraft that it has 
ordered (adapted from a Navy aircraft) for 
the sort of ground attack function that it 
finds itself carrying out in Vietnam, where 
high performance, supersonic aircraft have 
proved once again how^ wholly unsuitable 
for war are the weapons designed in peace. 
And the Americans and British have an 
agreement under which American salesmen 
leave certain markets, like the Middle East 
where British companies last year booked 
£160 million of military orders, to the 
British so that wc can export enough 
military equipment to balance the cost in 
foreign exchange of buying Hercules, trans¬ 
ports, Phantoms and F-ms in the United 
States. The orders from Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait represent a third of the estimated 
bill over twelve years ; the value of the Spey 
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Revised edition 
out NOW 


An up-to-date edition of this handy booklet is 
now available. Of special interest to Britain’s 
exporters, it covers 96 countries, indicating the 
degree of risk of non-payment and giving a brief 
comment on market conditions, a summary of 
import regulations, the latest figures for 
currency reserves and imports from the United 
Kingdom, and the approximate exchange rates. 
The booklet, which is revised every four months, 
can be obtained through any of our branches. 
Alternatively, please get in touch with any of 
our specialised Foreign branches: 

London: Chief Foreign Branch, 168 Fenchurch 
Street, EC3. West End Foreign Branch, 1 Pall 
Mall East, SW1. Other Foreign Branches at: 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Ipswich, 
Liverpool, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle 
upon Tyne,Nottingham,Reading, Southampton. 



BARCLAYS BANK 

, Money is our business — 
throughout the world 



Investor are You? 

The M&G trusts and schemes, listed below are 
designed to suit, between them, a wiefy variety of 
investors with differing requirements. Juft put 
against any that interest you, write yo vpt name ^nd 
address below, and post the cutting bach to us, 


□ The M&G General Trust Fund is a big Fund (about 
£22 njillion) -witfi many “bluc chip" British companies 
in its portfolio, aijtf also quite a number of ovefoeai 
securities—mainly American ones. Price: 13/1 lixi 

Yield: 5 . 42 % ’ ; 

0 The Second M&G General Trtot fund h*» * mor# 
distinctively British portfolio (aJk&ddP including certain 
dollar and European holding!) but, bStt a much sandier 


dollar and European holdings 
fund (about £ 4 m 0 » can hold i 
interesting smaller companies. 
Yield: 5 , 42 % 


tfujs& 


0 The Midland Industrial and GeoeralTrust Fuad i» 

even smaller (roughly £ 2 th). Its holdings are conoeattated 
in Midlands industry and comafcrcc—arid its record is 
impressive. Price: llJ 5 \d Yimt $,$!% 

n The M&G Dividend Fund launched in April 1964 to 

provide a relatively high immediate income from a 
portfolio of equities, has also shown a. capital performance 
considerably above the average. Size—about £ 8 m. 

Price: 9/10d Yield: 7.12% 

0 The M&G Trust Assurance Plan offers a remarkably 
attractive way of investing regularly out of income in any 
of the first four of these trusts. The scheme is sp 
designed that units are, in effect, bought at a discount Of 
up to 10%, with life assurance thrown in for nothing. 

0 The M&G Thrift Plan is a simpler scheme for 

periodic investment suitable for older people or people 
already carrying a good deal of life assurance. 

I I The M&G Trustee Fund is specially designed to 
meet the requirements of private trustees - particularly those 
operating under the 1961 Act—to whom it offers a combina¬ 
tion of advantages unobtainable elsewhere. Accumulation 
units are available for non-distributing trusts and manage¬ 
ment charges are distinctly low. Price: 12J3J Yield: 5 . 7S% 

0 M&G Endowment Bonds are single-premium life 
policies backed by a new MAG investment fund. There 
are usefUl tax and death duty advantages and bonuses cah 
be taken in cash if desired. 

0 Special M&G Funds exist for Charities/Pension 

Funds. Delete as required . 

Prices and yields are those obtaining on 27 ih January , 

Please send me, without obligation, full particulars of the 
M&G trusts/schemes which I have ticked. . ' 



To: Municipal &Generai 
Securities <jq. Ltd.* 

9 Cloak Lane, 

London E.C. 4 . 
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^ V Is TMI 


f/SWWK 




WjN^fcgE _ __ _ 

TArec Services per week from London in 
conjunction with British. United. \ 

Fly with 40 years of experience -. 

Fly Varig the largest airline of South America 



'stf/d 


"South America begins with Varig " 



KN/C 


VARIG 


a 


•eontactvovr 1 I Travel Wit 




m Resent Street J.ondon.W.1. 49 , West Oe«Qe SlroA ^"?y al Exchange. S & 

f*h: Pa*s«ng«r: 01-734 8M1 Glasgow, 0A 1 M a i n f?f* t * f ; I 

CarflO:01-7343571 ,, , Tel:MM«57Q# {. Tel:8M-BLA4489 l ^ 

Admin 4 Aceourtl»:$ 1-734 9241 ^ 
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, or^er (amufact^ued under licence by 
Allison) has not even been hinted at. 

. French aircraft exports are also formid¬ 
able, up a third last year to Ft xi b$ion, 
but a certain proportion of that represented 
civil sales. Foreign critics of American 
arms salesmen argue that they use their 
huge political strength to smother the com¬ 
petition and to offer all sorts of inducements 
to buyers, but the truth is that the other 
main exporters, Britain and France, have 
had v?ry little to offer in the last ten years 
that attracted foreign customers. This is 
partly the result Of their obsession with 
nuclear arms, and the equipment associated 
with them which is too elaborate and too 
limited for most countries. The two out¬ 
standing European-designed weapons, the 
light helicopters of Sud Aviation < apd the 
small Seacat missilei of Short Brothers in 
Belfast have in fact found world, markets; 
the Seacat is used by ten navies. British 
anti-aircraft missiles have sold well in the 
few countries that actually need them, and 
British military trucks turn up in most parts 
of the world outside North America. Cana¬ 
dian bush aircraft are sold to the American 
army so it is hardly fair to complain that 
the United States is entirely a closed mar¬ 
ket. But we are now moving into a situation 
where American equipment is battle-proved 
in Vietnam, while British or French equip¬ 
ment is not, and Viemam is leading to modi¬ 
fications and to new ranges of weapons that 
are much more suited to the needs of those 
countries that have to buy their weapons 
from abroad and hkve^no arms industry of 
their own. 


Canada-US bank row 

After the shouting, 
a compromise? 

Montreal 

Political sentiment in Canada has clearly 
hardened against any relaxation of the pro¬ 
posed restrictions on the operations of 
foreign banks in this country. The con¬ 
cluding sessions of the House of Commons 
committee on the revision of the Bank Act 
have been concentrating on the contro¬ 
versial clause. limiting the growth of the 
Mercantile Batik of Canada, now owned by 
the First National City Bank of New York. 
After last week's appearance of Mr Jamfes 
S. Rockefeller; chairman of First National 
City, and of Mr Robert* Macfadden, viae- 
presidetit of First National Cfty and presi¬ 
dent of Mercantile, the committee has spent 
many hours arguing about when the Ndw 
York bank commmeed itself to purchasing 
Mercantile from the previous Dutch owners 
and just how these negotiations related to 
its various meetings in June and July, 1963, 
with the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
and with Mr Walter Gordon, who was then 
finance minister 1 

This of th$ argument obviously has 
some emotional effect on members of parlia¬ 
ment, but.it is essentially- irrelevant to the 
basic dispute in which the American State 


Department has involved .itself. No one 
disputes that the transfer of the Mercantile 
Bank from Dutch to American ownership 
was perfectly legal under Canadian law as 
it stood in 1963. Nor can it fye disputed 
that the Canadian government and parlia¬ 
ment have changed their minds about 
foreign ownership of banks since Mercantile 
was chartered in 1953 and confirmed in 
the last revision of the Bank Act in 1954. 

The new Bank Act of 1967 will prohibit 
any bank to have more than 25 per cent 
of voting shares owned by non-residents and 
more than 10 per cent owned by any one 
group, whether resident or non-resident. If 
this provision were applied immediately to 
Mercantile it would have to dose its doors 
until and unless First National City 
divested itself of 90 per cent of its shares. 
Instead, the draft bill which now seems 
assured of passage would make the further 
growth of Mercantile dependent on govern¬ 
ment approval so long as First National 
City holds more than 25 per cent. 

Outside parliament, Mr Sharp, the 
finance minister, has already offered to dis¬ 
cuss a proposal, first advanced in the 
Financial Times of Canada, whereby Mer¬ 
cantile would be allowed to continue its 
growth for a period as long as ten years in 
return for a promise that First National 
City would then sell three-quarters of its 
shares after Mercantile is established as a 
profitable undertaking. So far the New 
York bank has given no sign of willingness 
to agree, but when the noisy debate has 
died down and the new Canadian legislation 
is finally passed it seems probable that 
some reasonable compromise of this kind 
may be achieved. 


Spain 

Getting out of 
balance 


The Spanish government has shown a com¬ 
mendable determination to open the 
country’s long-closed gates to a flood of 
foreign products in the hope that foreign 
competition will jolt Spanish industry out 
of its well-protected lethargy. But this 
liberalisation has its problems. , According 
to latest estimates by the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce, Spain had a paynients deficit 
approaching US $180 million for 1966, well 
above the 1965 drain on reserves that 
amounted to $130 million. From their peak 
of $1.5 billion in 1964^ Spain’s total 
reserves (including the IMF position) seem 
to be down to little more than $1 billion, 
or three months* imports. No-one wants to 
frighten off the foreign investors, which 
may explain the decision to boost reserves 
by drawing from the IMF $166 million in 
nine currencies, the total amount of Spain’s 
automatic drawing rights with the IMF. 

Up to the did of 1964, soaring receipts 
from tourists^ money sent home by Spanish 
ytorkefs abroad and foreign private fityest- 
fifoent were all building up A coifrfcrtablc 
reserve cushion^ But In 196j the picture 
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changed quite a bit. Imports since then 
have outstripped exports to such ,an extent 
that earnings from .invisibles and capital 
receipts no longer coyer the trade gap. A 
good deal of the increase represented, plant 
or raw materials bought from abroad to 
modernise Spanish industry^ Machinery 
imports have been rising 20 to 30,per cent 
annually, raw materials and wm^fin&hed 
goods were up nearly 60 ppr cent in two 
years. Quite obviously foreign competition 
has started to bite and the drive to 
modernise largely obsolescent factories has 
gathered momentum. In 1965: and early 
1966, local food shortages were sending the 
cost of living index zooming so fast that 
restrictions were taken off food imports and 
Spain’s trade balance on agricultural goods 
went into the red by $110 million. 

Officials have repeatedly stressed that 
they are not thinking of checking the out¬ 
flow of reserves by import restrictions: no 
wonder, after the bitter experience of 
clamping down on food imports. So the 
government will have to try and control it 
by curtailing domestic demand, this means 
accepting a lower rate of growth than the 7 
to 8 per cent in real terms of recent years. 
Limiting bank lending to the private sector 
at 17 per ceiu above the 1965 level, 8 per 
cent guidelines for wage and salary increases 
and sizeable cuts jn public expenditure have 
already taken steam out of the economy. 
The increase in the cost of living index has 
—after rises of 13! per cent in 1964 and 9} 
per cent in 1965—slowed down to a little 
more than 5 per cent last year. But un¬ 
fortunately, industrial growth has a^so 
dropped, from 13 per cent in 1965 to 10 
per cent last year. 

: Great < efforts have boctv 
coufagfc sales abroad by trade" Wif com¬ 
mercial treaties and a new-drive in eastern 
Europe. Spain hopes to expand the market 
for citrus and qwer agricultural products 
in these countries; ana the expected crop 
for 1966-67 of rieariy 2} million metric tons 
makes it urgent Hopes are set on a 1 revised 
export guartintee sj'stem and the “ Carta del 
exportadof ** introduced last year, Which 
grants tax and export credit privileged to 
1 enterprises with good export performance. 
But far the greatest riffle export earner re¬ 
mains tourism: $i£ billion last year placed 
Spain top of the league of European holiday 
countries, ahead qP ft*Iy for the first time. 
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Australia 

Economy up, 
reserves down 

Canberra 

Since the new. year a change of mood has 
come ever official economic thinking in 
Australis: The concern for full employ¬ 
ment and faster growth, which was at the 
centre of the policy debate in the months 
following the 1966-67 budget presented last 
August, has been replaced by a new pre¬ 
occupation with the balance of payments, 
prices abd the need to contain government 
spending. The reductions in bond interest 
rates of late last year have helped to boost 
public confidence, and there is growing 
evidence that the rather flat downward 
phase of the inventory cycle which began 
about the end of the 1965 March quarter 
ended in the December quarter last year. To 
summarise the change: 

House and flat commencements are at 
near-record levels; new car registrations 
are up; 

The slow but steady rise in unemployment 
of the last 18 months has apparently been 
arrested with employment growing more 
rapidly in recent months ; 

The rate of net immigration has recovered 
after the disappointing fall in the June 
quarter last year; 

Lending commitments by the trading banks 
are growing twice as fast as a year ago, 
and the money markets are flush with 
cash. 

Shares are moving upwards at last on the 
stock exchange. 

While these more* cheerful pointers have 
been a considerable relief to the government 
(which had taken the precautionary measure 
of letting bond yields go down late last year 
as a concession to those who believed the 
budget had not been sufficiently stimu¬ 
lating), new worries have now arrived. The 
consumer price index rose by 0.9 per cent 
in the December quarter last year against 
a rise of only 1.4 per cent in the preceding 
three quarters. Large increases in wages 
during the last half of 1966 are going to 
make the problem tougher. 


The Congo 


Glimmer of sense? 


This has been a week of confused drama in 
Brussels, but at the end of it, it seemed 
to be dawning belatedly both" on the Congo 
government and Banque Lambert that it 
may prove rather difficult to refine and 
market Katanga's copper without Union 
Minitae's refinery at Hoboken, in Belgium, 
and without Union Minkrc's vast selling 
organisation artiml the world* This 
realisation of KaSinga’s dependence oh 
scarce refining capacity seems to have been 
an important element in Banque Lambert's 
partial retreat "towards the end of the wqefc 


coming so soon after its seemingly brave 
challenge to the rCally big interests in 
Belgium, especially its towering rival, the 
Banque de la Socilt6 Generate, which 
stands so firmly behind Union Miniere. 
Banque Lambert is no longer offering to 
take up 40 per cent of the new nationalised 
Congo copper company unconditionally. 
It is now saying it would do so only if 
Union Miniere is compensated first, so that 
it, too, can join any consortium that may be 
formed. But if that happens, who needs 
Banque Lambert ? 

By the end of the week, the outlook for 
some kind of negotiated settlement seemed 
more hopeful than it has since the turn of 
the year. But it is far from certain that 
this might not change again overnight. 
For months the discussions between Union 
Miniere and the Congo have been charac¬ 
terised by emotion at least as much as by 
sense, and unreasoning emotion could 
reassert itself at any time. 

Meanwhile, those key Belgian technicians 
have started to leave the Congo. 


Bolivia 

Paying for 
instability 


Dealing with the Bolivians iq always an 
uncertain business. A British firm has just 
landed a fat-looking contract whilst a Ger¬ 
man firm has considered it wiser to hold off 
—for the moment. The British Metal Cor¬ 
poration has agreed to act as agent for 
Bolivia’s Banco Minero, which represents 
the country’s private mines and accounts 
for about £8 million, or 20 per cent, of its 
ore exports. In return Banco Minero will 
obtain finance as well as getting something 
much closer to world prices for its ores than 
in the past. 

Against this, plans for a £3.5 million 
tin smelter at Oruro in the heart of Bolivia’s 
mining area to be built for the Bolivian 
government by the West German firm of 
Klockner fell through last week, primarily 
because the WestjGerman government is 
hot prepared to guarantee the project unless 
Klockner undertakes to run the smelter 
itself. The West German government has 
burnt its fingers once too often now on 
projects it has guaranteed in Bolivia. 
Klockner, on the other hand, claims that it 
is only a plant manufacturer, not a business 
with the expertise to run a smelter. 

This is partly true. Running a smelter 
is an intricate operation; the new Union 
Carbide smelter in Thailand, for example, 
has been working at half throttle for most 
of last year and the same could happen in 
Bolivia where the tin ore is far more difficult 
to*"treat because of its composition. But 
this is not the only element of risk in the 
operation. Bolivia's political instability, 
Combined with its periodic outbursts of 
xenoplibbuL are just as worrying. Nationalis¬ 
ation, which bit off a large segment 6f the 
tin industry in 1932, is always on the cards. 
And it was got long ago that the German 


expert hired to run'the nationalised tin 
industry was locked up after a coup on the 
grounds that he could have done it better. 

This political uncertainty bedevils all 
Bolivia’s attempts to upgrade its mining 
industry. True, foreign firms, especially 
Americans, have started investing again. A 
consortium of W. R. Grace, the Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank and United States Steel are 
going ahead with an $8 million tin dredger 
scheduled to start operations in the 
summer. United States Steel has also 
joined up with Phillip Brothers to exploit 
Bolivia's large lead and zinc deposits at 
Matilde estimated at 3.6 million tons. 


KEY INDICATORS' 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


With metal prices easing, our all-items 
indicator fell 0.1 points in the week to 
Wednesday, February 1st. But sugar 
recovered 25s to £15 10s. a ton. 

The cautious International Wheat 
Council admits in its annual review that 
over the next few years effective 
demand for imports could tax world 
wheat stocks (see chart) to the limits- 
assuming there is no significant • 
change in government policies or 
price levels. And this although the 
demand of hungry peoples in Asia is 
not effective: they have too little 
foreign exchange to express it. 
Meanwhile, world prices remain 
below most marginal costs. 


World Wheat Stocks 

Th« eight main exporters mn metric tone 
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securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only . 
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D^cim^l coinage: hundreds 

and thousands 

» . 


This week Parliament got its first chance 
Co discuss the Government's proposal to 
decimalise the pound by dividing it, dottily, 
into 200 half-pennies. And most of the 
speakers in the House of Lords came out for 
the . shilling/100 pennies system that 
nearly dVery commentator in the country 3 m 
sensibly favoured so far. Lord Shepherd, 
the Government chief whip, was not en 
couraghig. He said: “ Certainly let us have 
debate on this subject, but let us have it 
clear—p*the Government has made up its 
mind and we do not see our way to change 
k easily.” 

Reajy ? Wc suspect that some pretry 
influential people in Whitehall have indeed 
been heading the widespread opposition 
aroused by the present very silly official 
proposal. An altemai tve plan under private 
discussion sounds like a very sensible one. 
The new idea is to retain the pound as the 
baste unit of a decimalised currency, divided 
into 1,000 mill. This would have the 
double advantage of being convenient for 
small transactions (a sixpenny cup of coffee 
would ;cost 25 mill) as well as for the very 
minute units needed for large scale account¬ 
ing (a kilowatt of nuclear energy would cost 
about x.9 mill instead of 0.457 pence). It 
would also avoid che excessive price in¬ 
creases on small purchases that would follow 
simple* decimalisation on the £ — 200 
ha’pennies system, or on the 10 shilling?— 

N 


100 pence system. It would retain the 
beloved £ sterling. It would be convenient 
for die British housewife. It only needs a 
sensible system of light coins. 

We Wish we had thought of it oursdvep. 


Aircraft 

How big an 
industry? 

It may seem hard to believe, particularly in 
View of the aircraft industry's complaint that 
it lost 1,300 scientists and technicians to 
foreign competitors last year, that employ¬ 
ment appears actually to be on the increase, 
and this hardly fits the recipe for a con¬ 
trolled run-down thar the Government, the 
Tlowden committee and , some of the more 
thoughtful members of the industry itself 
see as its main hope for the future. Moat 
cf the aircraft that were on order in 1961. 
when employment touched nearly 500,000. 
have subsequently -been either delivered, 
cancelled, or been very considerably 
delayed, add by niid*l956, the labour force 
had fallen below 249,000. Then it started 


■ 5 

to creep up again, until by the endjof last 
year ic was edging towards 255,000] 
Should pip wprrjr/wtfth two new Anglo- 
French military aircraft ordered, British 
European Airways signing a £32 million 
order (at ministerial gun-point} for British 
Aircraft Corporation One Eleven jef$, large 
helicopter orders promised and' f Rolla- 
Royce neatly insinuating a new generation 
of jets into a new range of American short- 
haul aircraft? It isn’t enough to; justify 
taking on more men. The greatest Ooncern 
now is not work so much as the fact that 
for the first time, the cost of building air¬ 
craft in this country has risen aberve the 
cost of building them in the United States. 
Our labour costs are averaging 50 to 70 per 
cent above theirs, our overheads, 30 per 
cent higher ; to talk about export prospects 
under these conditions is nonsense and ic 
obliges the British air corporations and the 
Ministry of Defence to pay excessive? prices 
for which there is no justification. 

The industry has argued up till now that 
its prices are high because its sales are low 
and its market small. In thar case a pre¬ 
mium of 25 per cer)t would reasonably 
reflect the difference between British and 
American production runs. But the huge 
difference in labour costs is a different 
matter, particularly when British wage rates 
are so far below American. 'JTie Ministry 
or Aviation has tried really very hard to 
gee the industry tp cooperate in an inquiry 
into its cost structure and efficiency,;but so 
far the Society of British Aerbspacc Com¬ 
panies has managed to stall it off aipd Mr. 
Stonehouse, the minister now responsible 
for the industry,, eppid tell the House of 
Commons on Monday nothing about when, 
op' even if the inquiry wouldevfcr state. The 
industry' fias its reasons, since pverheids are 
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calculated, for purposes of agreeing govern¬ 
ment contracts, as a percentage of labour 
costs. The government itself has put the 
industry’s prospects for long-term employ¬ 
ment at not higher than 200,000, and 
guesses within the industry about how far 
below that figure employment is likely to- 
fall range from around 150,000 to as low as 
120,000. Under these circumstances, 
merrily to recruit more men, so presumably 
inflating labour costs still further above 
American, looks like one of the wilder forms 
cf inefficiency. 


Vn-nahonaliscd steel 


Un-companies 


Two events recently have pointed toward 
what is in store for the pint--■numerous bet 
relatively unimportant - of th; steel industry 
that won’t be nationalis'd. I ast week, ikmr 
Sheffield Meeitounder* ennciinced that ilvv 
are in the middle of lai,<s on noon tilling 
their jtnune'. i oc aim is to set op a jointly- 
ottivd company to Like o\er the steel ca 
»ng iui Uii.w of jessi o-Saviii; ,a uJiwdiat / 
uf 1 j ,a . Samuel thbum, A'Irn ind 

Mad lie ids. I he sc* are four of th ■ - >t 

eompanie^ in their held* alo* 'dv C'>ns.d * 5 - 
,.hlv neodyr’.is. J. And liie we \ b:! 're L.si, 
the iron and .Me:l Ho aid leveaied that 
had turned down a ft million prmea for 
installing a minuscule steel plant at / Idiom 
Haematite, an non smelter on die (am b j r- 
land coast. The plant would have a::.! '’he 
new “spray" piocess, pmtiv dm doped 
ihe^e, combining n with a wnnunuoiw casting 
plant. A'hilom says that die prmect was quae 
economic and sdf-suppordrf, lint ine 
board, arguing that the trend is toweds 
fewer, larger prodiu non units, he.s said no. 

This is the tii st lough decision dvu the 
board has ever made -perhar>s wi-h tlie p« j w 
organising committee behind it ? -nnd it 
will have to make more, lor its job m i:,t 
be (and should ahv;t}s have bc"u ■ to v, ,;iui 
over the development of the mdusirv. urging 
it inio the nyht direction. And rn th s th * 
national interest mm! o\einA the profit of 
individual companies. MAmrA i>. strum w 
plain: the new' plant ohereJ ii the only 
means of srmval. It is too ‘•mall 1 » inari* 
pig iron cheaply enounh 10 *;o on selling, is 
a merchant producer in comp/liiiou wen 
gje.it coast,.1 word • ^ .where. “‘Tray” 
steel-making ofteied it a way c,t integrating 
downstream into somrth ng more spccial- 
ised, and so less open to competition. By 
refusing it permission to cany on. the board 
is effectively condemning Mfilmn to a slow 
decline. Sadlv, it must. 

The foundries ore acting more from 
strength. Among the biggest in their field 
they want to be stronger. The rest—there 
are 1,100 foundries still in business—are 
going in some degree to feel the draught 
of rationalisation more keenly during the 
next year as the recession continues. But 
perhaps the four are worried about com¬ 
petition from a different quarter altogether— 
the nationalised steel industry itself. Already 


there is fierce argument about how far the 
new corporation ought to integrate down¬ 
stream in direct competition with what is 
left of the private sector: re-rollers, foun¬ 
dries and stock-holders are all in the target 
area. Anything right down to the finished 
product could go. This is one of the Conser¬ 
vatives’ most intense fears, reasonably 
enough. Yet it is hard not to see the logic 
of such a move ; much of the strength of 
the American steel industry, which it main¬ 
tains with aplomb through periods of 60 per 
cent capacity working, denves from a high 
degree of vertical integration. Even if there 
were not compelling economic arguments, 
this potential competition should get the 
exiguous private parts of the industry 
scrambling rogcthei ir a mad r.nionalisntion 
gallop over the next year. 


The economy 

Is this what he 
really meant? 


Mr M (had Stewart might *usf ha^e coti- 
v need -.he Overs‘as H.mkeis’ Oub on Mon¬ 
day that Br ; ram\s pinbrinrs wvrv firmly 
mmVr control. Rut our ehait shows his 
.Am of ccn^ol is disthmily un^-suAd. 
Vb.tr has been good for Llie goose during 
flic IviM two vears han'r been very paLuable 
to the gwuler The public sector Mas been 
dung all ngl'!, the private secl,»i hisrft. 

A.l erding to ibis' \u d,\ sonwwhit dated 
cr* p of ' 1 f i‘ 1 "1 s lutal ilJtion.il expend lure 
in the r hu j .[inner of lest year rose frac- 
r op ;J 1 v in re .,1 1 f■ t idh wing for 

■ veniMi f'cners. This could be r.vnc f han 
; 1. , 1 vu:f'J for by i r icreased invnju;1*, ry 

■ i' , ? >hutiding by manufacturers and ? slight 
inip’cp ur.ent in the balance cf ?r,.de in 
goods and services. Spending at he me on 
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investment and consumption goods taken 
together actually declined in the quarter bv 
1 per cent. But, within this total, .spend¬ 
ing in all forms by the central government, 
local authorities and the nationalised indus¬ 
tries increased by over 2 per cent while that 
of the private sector was 2 per cent lower. 
Both company profits and personal savings 
hit a ihree-vear low, even in money terms. 
Only by holding down dividend payments— 
which again contributed to another fall, for 
the second quarter running, in total personal 
incomes— could companies maintain their 
high level of investment spending. 

But there i$ no holding back spending 
by the public sector. Even defence spend¬ 
ing in the third quarter rose again and was 
as much as 8 per cent higher than in the 
same quarter of 196s. And for the first 
time since 1957 local authorities spent as 
much on houac construction as did private 
buiiders for owner occupiers. 

In another way, the government is also 
having to record downturns. The Ministry 
of Labour in ib half-yearly survey found 
that last October earnings of men working 
in Bi.tarn's factories weie actually lower 
in October, by N lod., thin they were .six 
months nikp in April—the first fall 
nxoiried rime 1945. But as over the six 
months perir d actual hours worked fell from 
40 to 45 a v. jvk. hourly c; rungs rose by a 
little tyr.T one per cent. "Outride manufactur¬ 
ing carniuys continued to rise so that 
a\n,pe imfnsrri.il earnings of all men, 
including thr^v in »he manufacturing sector, 
c.tg d up is 2d. to £20 d s. 2d. a week. 

As well a-' (he quarter national income 
tc. uums, the J.mom is me of En nomic 
ri; <'■!(}■ corn dim the first of a regular 
mu^h'v - -/i we tf rhe economic situation 
fioin tpe T'.-asiry. Mot surprisingly they 
i-'d ht'l: to »dd in th*'ir first effort to the 
(’wiml V;-AHeal Office’s analysis of the 
’h r d ]i ouu nr:umal income figures. What 
p- C w y,-r h tV * m say when they have not 
jot :hr ('^O r- back them up should be 
more interesrin ,T . 


il 


"The measures 
'vc haveta’<en since 
Mevcmbcr 1 CG 1 
have enabled us lo 
get the ptcssuie 
of demand firmly 
under control, and at 
the same time we are 
tackling the problem 
of increasing the 
efficiency and 
competitiveness of 
the British economy 
at its roots." 


Mr Michael Stewart. speaking at the Overseas 
Bankers' Club. 30 January 1967. 
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Rates 


That vacant look 


This week the North East London borough 
of Waltham Forest (an amalgamation of 
Walthamstow, Chingford and Leyton) fol¬ 
lowed Bournemouth to be the second local 
authority to try and collect rates from empty 
property. Local authorities were given the 
power to collect half the normal rates from 
properties that have been empty for three 
months in last year’s Local Government Act. 
In Bournemouth’s case the attempt was 
natural; for it, like many other towns on 
the South Coast, has a lot of empty flats in 
new blocks which have failed to sell over 
the past few years. So the town has lost a 
considerable income, which, as a county 
borough, it would not have to share with 
anyone. With Waltham Forest the case is 
more complicated ; it has no more empty 
property than is usual in London ; it has 
to share any increased rates it collects with 
the Greater London Council, and deduct 
the increased income from the rate defi¬ 
ciency grant it collects. But the borough 
has a strong Labour majority ; and political 
motives may have played their part in the 
decision. 

The problems involved in trying to col¬ 
lect such rates were thoroughly explored by 
Mr J. M. Bowen, Bournemouth’s trea¬ 
surer, in last month’s issue of Local Govern- 
ment Finance. With domestic—as opposed 
to office or commercial—property, local 
authorities are allowed to make an advance 
estimate of the rateable value of premises. 
With commercial property they have to wait 
until the premises.are occupied and then 
strike a bargain with the occupier as to the 
rates due, an argument which would be 
complicated by the fact that it may be dif¬ 
ficult to detect which associate or subsidiary 
of a development company actually owned 
the property when it was empty and rates 
were due. Even with domestic oroperty 
there is a laborious job of watching empty 
houses and making sure that they arc not 
left notionally “ uncompleted ” by crafty 
developers waiting for a buyer before put¬ 
ting on the finishing touches. Even so, the 
game will be well worth the candle. 

Even if the cost of getting in the empty- 
house-rates is greater than the receipts, 
which is unlikely, the developers (or the 
present landlords) will, it is assumed, be so 
anxious to get new tenants before the three 
months are up, that the rates, will gain any¬ 
way- from shorter vacancies all round, 
although this gain may be a hidden one. If 
the fashion catches on (and many finance 
committees have yet to ponder the point) 
then developers will be badly hurt. For they 
work on a narrow balance, assuming that an 
empty property costs only the interest on 
the money borrowed to build it. Already 
their equations arc looking a bit unbaianccd, 
especially in the provinces, with interest 
rates above and occupancy rates below what 
they had bargained for. Any general im¬ 
position will undoubtedly act as a further 
brake on jbtoperty development —and 
developers w&Rhave had it ridiculously easy 


since the war, will be quick to put the blame 
on the local authorities for problems which 
are at least partly caused by their own 
failures to assess demand correctly. 


North Sea gas 


Weary round (three) 


Although the oil companies and the Gas 
Council are still deadlocked over prices, 
keen, imaginative observers of the Great 
Price Bat Lie are beginning to detect a 
mutually more conciliatory attitude. Neither 
side wants the Minister of Power to step in 
as the sratutory last resort and dictate 
prices ; both may therefore end up agreeing 
an average price for 500 million cubic feet 
a day (in the Council's cunning two-part 
tariff) of around 2d.-2 Jd. a therm. Which 
on the face of it would appear both fair and 
sensible. Meanwhile, while the knives have 
been a-sharpening, the academic position¬ 
taking continues. After Messrs Odell and 
Thackeray’s exercise in Council-oriented 
pricing, there is a comparable text for the 
other side: What Frice North Sea Gas?*, by 
George Polanyi for the Institute of Economic 
Affairs, a predictable plug for the market 
mechanism. The Gas Council has already 
found its own academic support a shade 
perplexing, because the supply cost price ” 
that Messrs Odell and Thackeray recom¬ 
mended worked out significantly higher, 
over most of the scale, than the price the 
Council had offered the companies. And 
the oil companies in their turn may find 
Mr Polanyi’s pep pill a trifle hard to 
swallow. They will be heartened by his 
powerful arguments for paving them a free 
market price. But look what comes wirh 
the prescription: new powers for the 
Government to revoke their licences if it 
thinks they are not producing all they 
should ; and “a progressive excess profits 
tax on OPEC lines ” to siphon off any bunce 
between the relatively high price they might 
get out of the market and the minimum that 
the Government may decide (by trial and 
error in taxation) that they need to keep 
additional gas coming. 

It hardly behoves The Economist to make 
fun of Mr Polanyi’s arguments for deter¬ 
mining the price of North Sea gas in accor¬ 
dance with market criteria. We agree with 
nt least this part of his views (having been 
arguing the case this last year). But in 
advocating a shift to wholly free competition 
in gas, Mr Polanyi is yearning beyond the 
limits of the practicable. He is also ignoring 
some of the wholesaling competence of the 
nationalised monopoly. We strongly doubt 
whether imposing a price lower than the 
market would imply would in fact bring all 
the dire results he fears—the generation of 
so much excess demand that eventually the 
government would have to ration gas. The 
lower price proposed, cost-plus or not, 
would be what the producers get, not what 
the consumers pay. Whatever it pays for 


*Hobart Paper 38 . IEA 7s. 6d. 


the gas, the nationalised gas industry is cer¬ 
tain to sell the great majority of it at what¬ 
ever successive slices of the markets will 
bear. So the allocation between customers 
“may proceed more or less according to vir¬ 
tuous enough market principles. What the 
gas industry wants is to pocket (most of) 
any bunce, or “ economic rent,” that is 
going. That is why The Economist has 
always believed there is room for, and profit 
for both sides in, a bargain here—in be¬ 
tween the market ceiling and the supply cost 
floor. 


Computers 

Growing up like- 
Topsy 


Discovering rather late in life that it’s a 
fairy talc that computers run themselves, 
the education authorities in Britain have at 
last got steamed up about the training of 
staff to man these machines. An inter¬ 
departmental working group of the Ministry 
of Technology and the Department of Edu¬ 
cation and Science, which was ser up in 
October, 1965, reported this week that there 
is likely to be a crucial shortage of systems 
analysts unless “ positive steps are taken to 
deal wilh this matter.” It also discovered 
that there is very little time left befo/e 1970, 
the deadline to which it has been working. 

According to estimates given to the work¬ 
ing party, there were 1,000 computer instal¬ 
lations in 1965 and there arc likely to be at 
least 3,000 in 1970. Most computer manu¬ 
facturers—certainly International Business 
Machines—would say that forecast is far 
too low. Even so, industry and commerce 
will need an additional 200 advanced pro¬ 
grammers, 11,000 to 12,000 systems 
analysts, 19,000 programmers and 16,000 
operators as well as many more maintenance 
staff and teachers. Systems analysts—the 
men who provide the blueprints of the com¬ 
puter work, which the programmers then 
translate into computer language—are 
already scarce. We are talking here of 
staff earning from £500 to £1,250 for the 
actual operators, rising to between £1,000 
and £2,000 a year for programmers and as 
much as £5,000 for advanced system ana¬ 
lysts, although by that time the analyst 
would have managerial status. How is the 
deficiency to be made up? 

There is no quick answer. The working 
party could but ask for a doubling of efforts 
already started—wider introduction of com¬ 
puter concepts into sqjondary school 
courses ; more courses at business schools, 
universities, technical colleges and the like, 
and more help from industry in encouraging 
the sandwich course system. The biggest 
trouble that the working party came up 
against is that there is little consensus about 
the attributes required of people working 
with computers. A small core of people is 
required with higher skills in science or 
engineering; for the rest, it is far from dear. 
The computer manufacturers themselves 
are anxious to promote the idea that com- 
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panies can have clerical and relatively un¬ 
qualified staff re-trained as programmers and 
maybe analysts. They don’t want the com¬ 
puter world identified with high faiutin’ 
subjects like Brolean algebra or higher 
m ithematics of any kind. One sympathises, 
but can they really pretend this ? 


Car Market 

One product 
companies 


Against all expectations, car registrations 
for the first week of 1967 were scarcely 
changed for the same week the year before, 
as buyers bought the new year's licence 
plates ending in E (for 1967) rather than 
D (for 1966). Now the Minister of Trans¬ 
port has decided that the letter-year shall 
start on August 1st, at the depth of the 
summer slump ; this will help to even out 
car sales through the y:ar. and prevent 
terrible autumn traumas like the last year’s. 
Car sales for January as a whole may turn 
out to be only 10 per cent below those for 
last year. Hire purchase sales of new cars 
in January were 31 per cent down, but they 
account for only 23 per cent of the total 
anyway. Vauxhall’s new Viva (which 
must account for three quarters of the com¬ 
pany’s sales) gave the company a record 
January ; Ford (again largely dependenr on 
one model, the new Cortina) more than 
kept up its share of the marker. BMH, 
which had actually fallen behind I ; ord in 
November and December, siv now be 
slowly overhauling Ford at just Ik! ’\v 30 
per cent of the market each. But liMfl’s 
constituent companies had ih;ee-fifths of 
the market when the gioup was formed 
fifteen years ago. 

The outlook is anyone’s guess ; certainly, 
until BMH gives moie pow;r and a new 
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style to the 1100, Its biggest seller, its share 
of the market will remain down below the 
35 per cent it had in the last boom. But 
Ford’s Cortina may be threatened by the 
new Hillman Minx, based on the rfunter 
body-shell, and a 1500CC version of the 
1725CC Hunter engine. Minx and Cortina 
look alike, and the Cortina is a nicer car to 
drive, but Hillman may have a better 
” name ” wirh fleet buyers anxious to give 
their salesmen a bit of status, and with 
lower-middle class buyers looking fur the 
gentility so long associated with the name 
of Hillman. Meanwhile, back at Newport 
Pagnell, Aston Martin has cut the price of 
its cars by £1,000, so that you can buy one 
for only a little over £4,000. 


Industrialised building 

Systems v. 
components 


For the past two years the government has 
given the impression that industrialised 
building is the answer to its prayer for more 
houses. The big building groups took this 
up by importing or developing complete 
systems for factory-built flats and homes. 
Only a matter of months ago there were 
those in the government saying that these 
big industrialised building contractors 
would succeed in winning a larger share of 
the housing market during the present 
squeeze ; wirh the additional fortunate side 
effect of pushing a lot of small traditional 
builders cut of business. But now it seems 
that the lute re is not quite as bright for 
the b’g system builder after all ; and despite 
record brick stocks, the traditional builder 
is not going to get pushed out uf business 
as uuukly as many people thought. 

There is no less emphasis now on the 
value of industrialised building in general. 
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but there is a distinct shift towards systems 
using a wide range of scandaftf donlppnents 
instead of the * closed" factory-built 
system depending on a sma ll number of 
bigger parts. The main advantage of 
standardised components is that they pro¬ 
vide far greater flexibility in the final choice 
of building size and shape, but the di*- 
advantage is the difficulty of defining stan¬ 
dard measurements. It is the prospect of 
solving this problem that has provided the 
impetus towards component development 
at the expense of the closed industrialised 
system. Later this month the building 
division of the British Standards Institution 
will announce the national programme 
under which the building industry will 
adopt the metric system by 1972. Then it 
will spell out a whole series of standard 
dimensions for housing components 1 the * 
key standard measurement for industrial¬ 
ised building in future, a floor-to-floor 
height of 260 centimetres, was announced 
by the Minister of Housing at a RIBA con¬ 
ference three weeks ago. 

That same RIBA conference showed that 
a large proportion of the architects in this 
country are still unable to see the way future 
building development is going. They dis¬ 
liked the initial step towards industrialised 
building because it limited their freedom 
and they dislike component development 
even more. But while the architects do not 
like the way things are going, the brick- 
makers are gaining from all this chopping 
and changing ; at least for the time being. 
The parliamentary secretary to the Minister 
of Housing recently told an irate deputation 
from the National Federation of Gay In¬ 
dustries {holding record stocks of 886 mil¬ 
lion bricks at the end of December) that 
four-fifths of the 500,000 housing target 
lieure 41 would probably be ” of traditional 
construction. And there is a definite move 
on now to ease the tight credit situation on 
the private housing sector where most of 
those bricks will go. 


Land Commission 

How it works 

The Land Commission got its RovaJ 
Assent on Wednesday this week, and wall 
come into being on April 6th. Its duties 
are twofold : taxing realised development 
values in property ; and buying land by 
either agreement or compulsion for future 
development. This is how it will work:— 
1. The levy. This is based on the 
difference between no per cent of the 
value of a piece of land at its existing use 
and the price it actually sells for. If a 
house and garden is sold at a high price 
that reflects expectations of planning per¬ 
mission for a block of flats, this is the 
element that the commission’s valuers 
are supposed to identify. Various clauses 
cover/ the different stages at which the 
development value may be realised : for 
instance the owner may sell to a de¬ 
veloper, the developer may obtain plan¬ 


ning permission and sell plots to builders. 
Levy is payable at each stage. Special 
nrrangeiru-nts arc made for land bought 
after 1948 but not developed befoie the 
date when the outline of the scheme was 
first announced—September 22, 1965. 

Any normal increase in the market 
value ol the property without any de¬ 
velopment element will be taxed in the 
normal way as a capital gain. The levy 
itself will be reduced where the sale has 
damaged the value of any other property 
owned by the seller (as where the selling 
off of part of a garden for development 
reduces the value of the house to which 
it belonged). The rate of the levy starts 
at 40 per cent of the development value ; 
this will be increased by fairly rapid 
stages (the minister has not given a time¬ 
table yet) to 45 per cent and then 50 per 
cent. All sales will be notified to the 
commission by the Stamp Office; it must 
also be informed of all “ material develop¬ 
ment” (defined at length in the Act). 
Local authorities and other public bodies, 
housing associations, and some charities 


are exempt and in practice only about 
10 or 15 per cent of sales by owner 
occupiers seem likely to attract levy, the 
proceeds Irom which go direct to the 
Exchequer. 

2. Buying ami selling land. The Land 
Commission has the compulsory purchase 
powers of a local authority, and can buy 
any land that is, in its opinion, w suitable 
for material development.” It can buy 
well in advance of development, but must 
give its reasons. It can sell its land to 
any developer it pleases, public or private. 
It can, if it wishes, even sell land for 
housing at less than th£ market price, or 
on special terms, known as “ crownhold,” 
which means it reserves future develop¬ 
ment rights to itself. 

On application to Parliament the com¬ 
mission can, if necessary, acquire land at 
28 days’ notice and only an owner occu¬ 
pier can appeal against this. This is 
regarded as an emergency proceeding, for 
use only if a landowner is holding out 
against a development scheme which is 
believed to be in the public interest. 
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Investment 


Gilt-edged 

Shorter and 
sooner 

The two new tap stocks an¬ 
nounced this week, came .>00 id 
than the market expected-- 
although it had had a gay tunc 
in the days abet Bank rale fame 
down to 6 \ —and allliu.iel) 
supplies of the long tan 
(Treasury b. J . ioos/qT, issued 
onlv last Ociob.r 2X1 h, hid 
already run out. Bui the 1 tinning 
yi< Id ol this old lap, at uvei 
14s., was ilircf or four 
shillings more Thnn f**mp.i ruble 
stocks. The new '* long ” rip 1* 
in fact a substantially shorter 
one, 00 million o( bunding 
6'A 1985/87 issued at 4.98 U nor 
very attractive when u was 
announced. This leaves the 
Bank of England with no control 
over stocks longer than twenty 
years. Once the old tap corner 
info lino all the very Ion? and 
undated stocks may move im 
sharplv and together ; demand 
lor them has been heavy Mom 
pension funds and insuraiue 
companies anxious .to secure a 
high running vivid for .is long a 
time as possible. 

So bv the tunc the Bin!' h w 
to issue Mo«*k in exchange lor 
sh ires in the nationalised si »el 
companies in the autumn, these, 
vetv long stocks mav have lisen 
to be out ol line with shorter 
ones—and bv pnM experience 
the steel sLocks max' have lives of 
up to forty years. So it the Bank 
has to take in vast quantities of 
these slocks in the first few days 
of dealings to keep the market in 
them up to the issue price, it can 
use them as a Lap to control rlu* 
longer end ol the market, which 
wall have been tapless for the 
better part ol a year. 

The shot! tap is £400 million 
of Exchequer 64 “,» 1972, issued 
^ £98}; so the gap in the 
mediums is still there to be used 
by any municipality prepared to 
borrow at going rates rather than 
wait for Bank rate to fall further. 
However, with local authority 
call money rates down sharplv 
over the past few weeks, the cor¬ 
porations rnay be in less ol a 
hurry to fund than they were. 
Tlie new tap—which has a life 
of five and a half years—looks 
attractive compared with the 
stock whicft*has been attracting a 
lot erf attention recently, Conver¬ 
sion 6 u l$Q£- This is now ip a 
tax-free Jgfrfh where no capital 
gains are attracted. But it is now 
at 9S4 nftd if interest rate? con¬ 


tinue tn 1 all will soon be over 
100 ; then it will not be all that 
attractive eithei lm income or 
for rich investor-, hoping to avoid 
capital gains tax. A high-coupon 
stock of tins kind has the inevit¬ 
able disadvantage dm the capital 
gains available, whether tree ol 
tjv 01 not, are bound to be more 
limited than wnh lou er-, oupun 
Mm kc a point which manv in¬ 
vestors mav not hoe appre- 
i : ik-d but it may la- that the 
Ban I is bf-ing M r iiiavelliau 111 
issuing so a' tra.. t. ve a new shori 
tap so nt 11 the pieM-m h even lot 
lax-avoiders, md '(ns spoilme 
tin u nitvi c lb illations. 

Iuh'in fthiikrt 

Hurdle ahead 

Fwt r h if the pic' tot t‘v 0 tier 
svs*c” ol coupon lac will be iv- 
pla.e.l b\ a flat j .te "ben the 
teim of the present espenment 
rims our on Febtmry 23rd, 
account lor tlie ivumi lack o! 
busmess on the Italian stuck 
mnket 1 he coupon Lax was 
vim. lb designed to allow the 
.uitbor’!a*s to make ;i iceislei o! 
->1 i.u(.’holders, but its importance 
in thmarket is a singularly 
Latin plvnomcnon. 

Tn Iiab as in B'ifain, normal 
income lax is deducted from 
dividends at source, bur thev 
should be dedaicd Joi toniple- 
w entitle, the Italian version of 
mu tax, which is gj sduated from 
s' upw.uds. In 1062, the Fan- 
bmi government, with the object 
ol tracing anonymous share¬ 
holders who seemed to be 
escaping the cnniplenidnmle, 
insMtuted n 15"'. coupon Tax on 
dividends, for whi- h everyone 
w,is required to dec hue hi.s hold¬ 
ings. This was mure ol a pre¬ 
payment than an additional im¬ 
post* as it was dediu tible from 
the tonipL’mentitle, but failed be¬ 
cause big Italian slureholdcis 
promptly transferred tlv’ir hold¬ 
ings into overseas nominee 
names. 

So the next step, by the M010 
government, was the leduclion 
of the rate to coupled with 
the introduction of an ultcinative 
ol paving 30",'., with no tun her 
liability in respect ot that income, 
i e. no com piemen tale, So cleat ly 
high taxpayers should pay the 
30b, and, one would think, low 
taxpayers should pav $16 5%, 
deductible from any surtax pav* 
menr. But this sober, Anglo- 
Saxon reasoning apparently is 
not valid on the Mediterranean. 
Numerous small shareholders 
(who cannot have much to hide) . 


are cheer! ull> paving 30b. , so as 
to keep their art airs secret ftom 
the government—and rliey secin 
ih worried as ,mvbod\ about the 
posible return to a Hat rate ol 
coupon tax 

Milan brokers are likclv to find 
this the lull before a stoun ol 
a* tivitv ol some kind Although 
a letuin to the Hal i.ue svstem 
in tlnec weeks’ lime is now paitlv 
distpunted, a mi. up initial lab 
mu:.r be covered 1! the change 
is teallv m idc. hquailv, an cMeu- 
s.,)ii ol the p; e .e U v.'Mvin •>:“ 
Mime othci lu\ cur lble icmi! 1 
would send markets kv kerin** 
With the Sou.iliM. m fight in< r 
mood, a hatsher foil", mas- well 
he loillic onimg, hut as the di.ih 
lor ch in’-'s in couminv law is 
icidy to go to lh< Ii 'ban 1 Ions, 
of Commons, am lax <. lunge rn \ - 
well he put oil n.ib I he id.a u, 
liioie ladiva! chlaiei. 

Tlie mav louper lea. sho’.’M 
die a tip sli r e! 1 >1 I* 1 1 . and iu- 
‘ .'Mrnciu ;iii’!vms even mo»" 
The hill tfo v'oniivl to»*>-- 
pinies to diMh.sc mme infoima 
tion, and com tins piovisiuns 
aivunst mO'^^ sh'oelu'ldim/s. Pm 
perhaws most aupo ' mi is ilie 
pinfetMiui foi Midi' d .dte’ .iim',, 

in the stMem of appoim 111 1 
aijdno’s Al p 1 e - ■ ■ n llvv re 
appoinn d fiom v ithm ihe com¬ 
pany in ill" s nne w.iy ;v- 
admin'Miatois, and the system 
just does nol work bi# p'oposal 
is that outside audifo!s should he 
appointed, as in Britain 

Changes in the stock exchange 
itself are also on ihc wav. but 
are unhkelv to affect pi ice Tlu* 
economic scene is generaMv en¬ 
couraging. The increase of 
around 12 . in production m 
1966 was achieved without infla¬ 
tion as surplus capacity dating 
from the investment boom of the 
early ’sixlws came imo produc¬ 
tion. It still looks as il the refla¬ 
tion, so cautious ih.u lot a time 
it seemed doubibil whether it 
would get ofl the ground, will be 
successful, in spite of the setback 
caused by the floods. And once 
the tax question is out of the 
wav, a use in share prices seems 
probable. 


French Cosmetics 

Sweetly scented 

Paris 

When George Wurz founded his 
Monaco beauty products com¬ 
pany twenty years ago, he named 
it Lancaster, after the planes that 
bombed his ship in La Rochelle 
during the war. This week his 
company (which is still private), 


is being taken over by the 
British, in the shape of the 
Bcecham Group, using $8 mil¬ 
lion uf the $15 million it raised 
1 :im year by an b«ue of conver¬ 
tible stock on the International 
dollat bond market. 

At the same rime an official 
take-over bid for at least 48",’. 
of the publicly quored capital ol 
Cajon, like Lancaster a jnaker ol 
comiencs, has been made bv the 
A, nencan dnig coinpanv, Robins, 
win h c 1 f lici this war bought 

• v L :i 1 iboiarmr-'s M.irtciet. 
I ? en. h ni liver of eve lotions and 
the like 'l'ha price offered foi 
the Caron shares is 4so iiancs 
well nho 1 c last vear's low of g 8 s 
It as seem-, possible 1 Robins gets 
I he uho'c ol Cal Oft's capital, the 
Ul 1! woo’d m'. oh, c ;>iy million. 

Anoihe'' peilume c'Ojnpativ, 
Chi is, v.ho^a N v\ ^’oik and 
I .undo* i uh.s'ja.ics nc ahead v 
I n;r:i)'! rl i b\* l Oil Pro- 

• htv. is hi .-!v 10 be the next or 
1 he {..il,eo\ ■ t list As wilh.Caron 
and the light hull*, ctnnoan' 
v laude Paz, approval tor a take- 
o* ei world [>iob.:bly be easily 
obtained Mom ih ' I ir.aiuo Min- 
i.liV, hoping Joi a pic eh.« lion 
11' 1 »' 1 * g up ol L' >*■ hotlls'. lluollgh 
Ameri m lakeove’ talk. 

Both 1 ancast- r and Caron 
operate at the eulu-ave end ol 
the inaikit. selling to .a small 
in 1 hlir ai fixed price* through 
piestige outlets, pariumenes and 
some cliemtsts, as well as 
hou'iqucs linn they Matt and 
maintain within department 
stoics. While sales in this dc luxe 
marker rose 12" last year, it 
cannot match the speuaculai 
boom in mass-merchandised 
m ent and beautv aids, not does it 
thoose to. Distubunon through 
around 2,000 outlets in France 
(the mass marketed brands have 
30,000) is strictly restrained and 
controlled. Although this is still 
virtually* a cottage industry there 
is room for furthei expansion. 
But with government price 
control and higher expenses, 
companies complain that they can 
no longer expand by using re¬ 
tained profits, as thev used to. 

Lancaster pfpduccs “ Made¬ 
moiselle dc Paris ** scent, supplies 
make-up by appointment to 
Princess Grace and is Frances 
largest producer of beauty ex¬ 
tracts in ampoules. It can now 
use Bcccham’s superb marketing 
resources to expand in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Caron, maker 
of the Fleur de Rocaille perfume, 
and a line of face powder and 
npake-up, hopes to step up adver¬ 
tising and push its products 
harder through existing outlet^. 
But Caron has sold in the United 
States since 191L and the real 
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^ Go into Europe 
with Mercedes-Benz 


Silver Roadways did 


Europe 

Europe's largest manufacturer of 
commercial vehicles 
For the International freighter, 
this spells confidence «n terms 
Of servicing alone. Worfclwidd. 
there are 3548 Mt?rcedes servicing 
points—mgst of them in Egrope. 
Spares, too. are no problem, both 
in Britain 

rfpdo'i theCortineni 


"AddtotMMhe Mercedes 

reputation for reliability (one 
quality-control inspector to 
eveiy eight other workers),, 
safety features, speed off the 
mark', low fuel consumption and' 
a built-in talent for mternetionai 
freighting. Then you'll understand 
why Silver Roadways qre 
in Europe with Mercedes- f I 
Benz. [ JL 

As we move more and ^ ^ 

mors towards Europe. >**_ < *' / 

this fact is worth becuing it ■ mind: 


Mercedes-Benz is made for Europe. 
For the fuH faction • ■ 

Metcedes-Bonz.^ontact ; 1 
NormandCqnimerpialVehicIqeLkJ. 
Cumberland Avomfe. Park ftoyal. 
London,-NWlO. Tel: ELGar7757. 


NORM AND 


Cowmttiaf'Vbhkfq Limitfi 
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scope for export sales may lie in 
concentrates of essential oils for 
blending and packing abroad, 
which would get round the pro¬ 
hibitive tariff of many countries 
The mark of an exclusive scent , 
in France is its appearance on 
the exception list of the Fon- 


well as hoping to shake the con¬ 
fidence of non-family share¬ 
holders and doubting members 
of the controlling Ga$da$r 
fyv&yi % jBc 

diffktfpoc b<?tWeehjth« 
in profit fbrecasft for 1967* and 
th$ average of 3% achieved in 
tanet law, which abolished retail. .the s -^viom^five yiars with 
price maintenance in France for SoAe ^om.. And besides corn- 
all other products feri years ago* ^memrag on*" the vagueness of 
Mademoiselle de Paris happens Yardley’s information on trade 
to be sold only for export, mostly in the United States, and doubt- 
to other Common Market ing whether the anticipated pro¬ 
countries, but RocaiUf is $0 thf fits can be earned there in face 

list, and so are man^th.er $il|h of,. ,the competition, Lazerds 
which have alreadyf:^|i||i^^i|p^ strokes' ’ the tax advantages 
over by non$j?r$giH> oMiuth profits ‘ even .if -they lure 

anxious for the cachet they bring, earned. 


Lucicn Lelong is controlled by 
the Swiss Nestis company, 
Corday by Max Factor, Lanvin 
and Yves Saint-Laurent perfumes 
by Charles of the Ritz. The 


American Revlon company by W^6d. to 26s., and 

over Raphael and Balmain i fof thfe'preciotis ordinary, carry- 
fumes a few years ago, thfe as many votes, by 


Borden company owns the 
United States distribution of 
jQm Patou scents and Genesco 
distributes Givenchy and Millot 
perfumes. 

Two years ago, in a spectacular 
takeover, the Pfizer Drug com¬ 
pany cook control of the Pana¬ 
manian , company, Coty Inter- 
nation^ which in turn controls 
Caw, Frafiec (Coty France was 
publicly traded on the bourse but 
tike Panamaruan company was 
pedate). have been 

mergers between the pharmaceu- 
tfcal and perfume industries 
since; the most recent instance in 
France was when the Roger 
Bellon Laboratories, a major 
French antihistamine maker, took 
over Isabel Lancray perfumes— 
and of course in England British 
American-Tobacco is still trying 
for control of Yardley. 


Bids 

Wake up and 
make-up 


6s. to 3is. This puts values of 
rfi and- 22 rimes "earnings re¬ 
spectively on the two classes, 
and is by no means ungenerous. 
The Gardner family’s control 
is only held by a small margin, 
and it would be uncommonly 
united if there were not some 
whose loyalty was strained. So 
this bid may come off. Many 
non-family Yardley shareholders 
must'hope ((0. 

Shareholders in Telephone 
Rentals have had an unexpected 
piece of good fortune. After 
languid preliminary skirmish¬ 
ing, it looked as if the General 
Electric bid for their company 
would lapse, and the share price 
had dropped to 24s. 7'>d., just 
below the bid value. But now 
General Electric has, sprung 
back into life with a rise of 3s. 
in the cash part of the offer. 
Its advisers, Morgan Grenfell, 
now regard the partly-conver- 
tible loan stock as worth 103, 
and say this makes the bid 
worth 27s. 3d. The shares shot 
up to 26s. 9d. on the news. 

This development took the 


City by surprise, and one 
wonders whether General Elec¬ 
tric reluctantly yielded to its 
advisers* whose attempt to d«9Wj> 
a defeat * frop T&pbope 
Rentals before making'cb^forinat 

bid failed lamentably, arid who 
in any case would weippme a suc¬ 
cess M; the^takeover field. 
now his:the Telephone Rqifetfc 
board been 1 fofted to send ■ 01ft 
its profit predictions for 1966, 
1967 and 1968 as reasons for 
rejecting even this improved bid 
—a classic piece^ot delayed de¬ 
fence onthi^prft of Klein wort* - 
Benson, TR’>^viscr»i ' .1 


But the picture of confidence 
and superiority in the BAT 
camp is shattered by the sub¬ 
stantial increase in the bids. 
That for the “ A ” shares is 


Minorities 

Riding the tiger 

“ Thus affording shareholders 
the opportunity to retain a con¬ 
tinuing interest in their com¬ 
pany " is a phrase associated 
with partial takeover bids, and 
can often be roughly translated, 
“ thereby saving us the necessity 
to buy all the shares.” But how¬ 
ever a minority holding arises, 
the “outsiders” may be in an 
unenviable position. Under pre¬ 
sent company law it is in pri¬ 
vate companies that minority 
shareholders really have some¬ 
thing to squeal about, but cases 
do arise where controlling share¬ 
holders of public companies 
seem insufficiently sympathetic. 

Minority holders are not the 
only ones who can feel out of 
things. The chairman of Wil¬ 
liams Hudson, the wharfage, 
storage, lighterage and fuel dis- 
tribution company, prides him¬ 
self- ori his frankness and even 
accepted a vote of thanks for it 
at a recent extraordinary general 
meeting. But at the meeting he 
had to say that no bid had been 
received, although he had 
privately heard from Transport 
Development Group of a bid 
worth 13s. a share—and had 


turned it down. The price is 
now ns. iold. 

The minority holders of 
Imperial Typewriter are putting 
; up a fight against the American 
*' Litton Industries’ attempt to 
bulldoze them into accepting the 
T 12Su" 6d. a share bid by which it 
has, already acquired more than 
^9®^ of die capital. They are 
’ k complaining like mad about 
Litton’s behaviour yet fighting 
to stay in as minority share¬ 
holders in an Amcrican-con- 
trpile# eoppany, although the 
Wd theyarf refusing was above 
: tnfc titfeAef .jprice of the shares. 
LitooinS tiering Section 209 of 
the Companies Act 1948, which 
provides for the compulsory pur¬ 
chase of up to a tenth of the 
shares of a company from dis¬ 
senting shareholders. These 
dissentients have presented their 
case to the Board of Trade, 
stressing the national interest in 
retaining a stake in the type¬ 
writer industry, though it is hard 
to see how a holding of less than 
a tenth can make much differ¬ 
ence to the situation. 

These shareholders are mak¬ 
ing enough fuss to show bidders 
that a little extra generosity can 
be well placed if it earns the 
co-operation of the odd men out. 
The bid by E. Alec Caiman of 
2 s. in loan stock and tod. cash 
for each share in Retk Phoenix, 
another property company, made 
last August, has still drawn out 
not much over half of the capi¬ 
tal. Remaining holders have 
faith in the book asset value of 
3s., which is so little above the 
bid value that Colrpan may rest 
content with 55%, hope that its 
loan stock stays near par and 
wait for a further trickle of 
acceptances. But if the loan 
stocks sags, then the minority 
has real cause for complaint. 

The Board of Trade’s reluc¬ 
tance to handle this kind of 
squabble is understandable. But 
investors up against an over¬ 
powering majority have reason 
enough to shy away from the 


Yardley’s perfumes may not 
waft around such exclusive 
establishments as Caron’s or 
Lancaster’s do, but they certainly 
catch on where the growth is, 
with the younger set. The 
company’s record is one of 
steady, rather than exciting, 
advance, but its advertising in 
th£ past .couple of years has 
gone t 0 thft ])6.art Of the younger 
woman, particularly in the 
United Stafei- , 

Miidt of ft* board’s defence 


Ig&ifist the laid fr$>m British- 
American Tobacco was based 
on a forecast -of, 40% more 
profits from America in 1967. 
rite systematic way in which 
Iacting for 
fc?holes in the defence 
-W. iW ■ impression of 
angling for moreinformation, as 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON 

THE WORLD BOURSES 


- 

__^. 

LONDON 

Gilt-edged continued upwards, 
in spite of £900 million of new 
‘ tap stocks. Equities moved little. 

NEW YORK 

Profit taking largely offset the 
effects of lower prime loans rate 
and good earnings ftptaments. { 

FRANCE 

* So-celled ’exchange liberalisation' 
helped prices. 


indices • 

1966-67 

Percentage change from: 


Feb. 

1 

t 

'\ 

High, 

. .. . 

Low 

A 

week 

ego 

A ^ 
month 

ego 

A 

yeer 

ego 

All- 
time , 
Hlph 

London 

New York 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Caned*. 

ieldlum 

Australia 

Sweden 

Japan 

IsSsislaRlI 

445 8 
996-2' 

It? 

323-2 ■r' 
74 1 
171^4* 
96-6 
337-9 
264-1. 

352 6 
>44-3 
94-6. 
69 0 
242-3 
02 9 
136 2 
71-4 
308-1 
!- 187 2 
1.364 3 

+0 4 
+0 9 
+2-9 
+6-8 
+0-7 
-0-6 
+0-4 
+2-4 
-1-0 
+19 
+1 4 

-0-8 
+7-2 
-2 1 
+7 3 
+7-0 
+2-0 
+M‘ 

+1 4 
-1 -4> 

+8 3 

.+,14,. 

- 9 4 
M3-6 

- 8*4 
-15*8 

- 8*1 
-14 

- 6-3 
-24 0 
+ 1-1 
-13-1 

- 19. 

-13 8 
-14 B 

- 4 ? 6 

-44-2 
-32 7 
-43 1 
- 8-2 
-31 2 
-12-4 
M9.-2 
-18*1 

* Stack Pncfi and WfArtf pn papas 466 and 466. 

t London*. 

February 2nd ' | 
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courts, which can be an expen¬ 
sive way of getting nowhere, as 
it was for the minority holders of 
Stylo Shoes. There seerps to be 
a case for a tribunal to decide 
whether a minority is really 
being trampled, or merely has a 
chip on its shoulder. 


Investment trusts 

Fergie's farewell 

Over the past thirty-eight years 
the Minster Trust group (invest¬ 
ment trusts and an issuing 
house) has been built up 
by Mr Austin B. Ferguson, 
on the investment side, and 
Mr J. R. Bridgman, who 
has taken care of the group’s 
large insurance interests. The 
public could invest in this 
secretive empire through one 
of three quoted trusts, Kelvin, 
Cockburn and Reserves, the 
last-named of which owned 43% 
of Minster Trust (the issuing 
house), the remaining 57 % be¬ 
ing held by the two founders 
and their families. This week, 
as the founders retire and sell 
their control of Minster for £1.14 
million, the group is being re¬ 
organised in a more logical and, 
indeed, ingenious way. ^ 

For the three trusts, like so 
many others, have stood at a 
considerable discount on their 
asset value since the Finance 
Act of 1965 ; to get full value 
for the shareholders a unit 
trust, London and Wall Street, 
has been created, to take in the 
bulk of the general portfolio of 
shares owned by the three 
trusts. More specialised invest¬ 
ments, including the whole of 
Minster Trust, will be vested 
in a new trust, Minster Assets; 
although the bulk of this trust’s 
assets will be in Minster Trust 
and in two quoted insurance 
companies, Leslie and Godwin 
and Robert Bradford, it will still 
have investment trust status. 
The scheme has a number of 
advantages : no capital gains tax 
will accrue as shareholders in 
Kelvin, Cockburn and Reserves 
trade in their shares for units 
and shares ; there is no longer 
any mystery about the group; 
and the units at least will be 
cashable at full asset value. 

Furthermore, Minuter is now 
taking the London Wall group 
of Vnit Trust managers under 
its wing; Minster Assets will 
buy 49% of London Wall’s 
shsrs espial; and the London 
Wall manag€f$ wm take care 61 
London & Wall Street trust, 
which starts off with £6.4 mil¬ 
lion in shares. Minster assets 
will have ah initial asset value of 
£94 milUfjn, AH very sensible, 
and there is every reason to sup¬ 
pose that the t n(?w management 
vyill be very competent; but Mr 
Ferguson had ahd has a legen¬ 
dary investment pair; so the new 


trusts will no longer have his 
especial glamour attached to 
them—and as larger insurance 
groups become less inefficient, 
Leslie and Godwin and Robert 
Bradford may also look less ex¬ 
citing investments. So Minster 
Assets may well stand at the 
same sort of discount as its pre¬ 
decessor trusts, thus limiting the 
advantages to shareholders. 

Schroder's scheme 

One major advantage pos¬ 
sessed by London and 'Wall 
Street, however, is that it has 
a fifth of its portfolio in Ameri¬ 
can shares. The only trouble 
is that i quarter of the pro¬ 
ceeds of any sale of dollar 
securities has to be surrendered 
to the Bank of England at the 
official exchange rate, and the 
dollars for reinvestment bought 
at a premium. So switching 
dollar portfolios has become too 
expensive to be worthwhile. 
Now Mr Villiers, of Schroder 
Wagg, has come out with a 
solution to the problem; as 
chairman of Ashdown, a trust 
with over a quarter of its port¬ 
folio in dollar securities, he 
remarks that, as the American 
portfolios of investment trusts 
were worth $2,250 million at 
the end of 1965, “ The man¬ 
agers of these portfolios are 
handling an important part of 
the external assets of the UK, 
and the 25% rule, by inhibiting 
the full exercise of their skill, 
makes it impossible for them 
to manage these assets to the 
best advantage.” 

So instead of what is virtu¬ 
ally a transfer tax he proposes 
a regular levy on cither the 
dollar value or dollar income 
of the trusts, leaving them free 
to switch investments as they 
wish—proposing what so rtiany 
people wanted at the time of the 
1965 Finance Act, a continuing 
wealth tax instead of a capital 
gains tax when investments are 
realised. Clearly a sensible 
idea. 


Swiss trust law 

Long time no 
control 

This week Switzerland acquired 
at long last a legal regulation on 
collective investment. This 
means, in practice, a law ori unit 
trusts? for “jflosed-end ” invest- 
menTtrSSS^aTwe know them, 
hardly exist in Switzerland, and 
financial holding companies of 
the Thomas Tilling-type which 
pl^jr a large part in Swiss stock 
markets (Italo-Suisse, Elektro- 
watt etc) are not affected. 
That the “ open-end ” trusts are 
generally referred to as invest¬ 
ment trusts (or investment 


funds), is just one of'the things 
sent to try us. 

The first attempt at establish¬ 
ing such a law was made ;in 
July, 1957, by a member of the 
Swiss parliament. Since then tjjie 
importance of unit trusts hgs 
grown by leaps and bounds; kt 
the end of 1957, there were 40 
trusts with total investments of 
Frs, 1,850 million. By the end 
of 1965, their number had in¬ 
creased to 247 with ' aggregate 
investments nor far below 
Frs. 7,060 million—a figure 
already exceeded at the end of 
1964 by the investments at 
higher prices of the then 233 
trusts. Apart from the increas¬ 
ing size of the investments in¬ 
volved—about onc-quartcr of 
the total deposits of Swiss 
savings banks—there had also 
been a number of crashes and 
scandals which made formerly 
reluctant financial circles keener 
on a regulatory law. 

The long time taken to for¬ 
mulate the law is explained by 
the inherent difficulties. A first 
draft, submitted in 1961, was 
generally rejected as inadequate. 
The idea of the unit trust was 
first conceived in the United 
States and then came to this 
country. Its legal basis is there¬ 
fore in English law which allows 
the trust’s investments to be re¬ 
garded as the common property 
of all unit holders. This con¬ 
ception proved to be irrecon¬ 
cilable with the principles of 
Swiss law under which, as the 
Swiss government remarked in 
its message regarding the bill, 
co-ownership boils down ta no 
ownership. 

The legal conception finally 
chosen is that of a service con¬ 
tract entered into by the trust 
management in relation to each 
individual unit holder. The 
management is therefore 
accountable to each of them for 
its stewardship of his invest¬ 
ment, and has to publish full 
information and to adhere to the 
articles of the trust. The Federal 
Banking Commission which is 
already entrusted with supervis¬ 
ing Swiss banks, will have to 
approve the articles of each trust, 
after which any alterations will 
have to be sanctioned by a Court 
of Law. 

The Commission will not in¬ 
terfere with management, but 
only watch that the basic prin¬ 
ciples of collective investment 
are preserved—for instance, lay¬ 
ing down a maximum percentage 
(7i%) of the total investments 
which can be put into any one 
security. Because of the super¬ 
vision, trust managements which 
barjcs_(a3 is usual in Switzer¬ 
land) will no longer 
separate bank acting as trustee 
or depositary as they, do in 
England. Companies managing 
unit trusts must, have a pala-up 
capital of at legit Frs. 2 million 
(approx, £165,000) if they also 
act as bankers, and of Frs. 1 mil¬ 
lion (approx. £83,000) if they do 


trust managers time to adapt, 
themselves to the requirement* 
of the law—two years for com¬ 
plying with the^yulca 
trust articles etc, three yeah for ’ 
those on capital required* ■ The * 
law applies to all trusts domiciled' 
in Switzerland and undertaking 
collective investment not only in 
shares and bonds as do unit 
trusts in this country but also in 
real property; the latter variety 
accounts for a majority. of Swiss 
trusts both by number and.by. 
value. It has also supp&ed the 
majority of failures and settndato 
during' the last few years. : < < < . 


Unit trusts 

Hambros First 

Another bank has moved into 
unit trusts, this time Hambros* 
which thus becomes the first 
merchant bank to put its name 
to a trust, although Warburg’s 
runs the very successful Tyn¬ 
dall trusts, for larger invest¬ 
ments over £1,000. Scottish 
banks have sold other people’s 
units over their counters for 
some time and in October 
Lloyds becamerthe first British 
clearing bank to launch its own. 
Unlike a clearing bank, Ham¬ 
bros does not have the ready¬ 
made selling outlet provided by 
thousands of branches, so it has 
sensibly teamed up with the 
Abbey. Life Assurance* which. 
will take care of the marketing 
while Hambros takes care of the 
investments. 

The new Hambro Abbey 
Trust units are being initially 
offered for an estimated gross 
yield of 4} %, which is well be¬ 
low the yields offered on most 
other units and also well below 
the current 5.66% yield on the 
Financial Times all-share Index. 
This estimated yield on a very 
blue-chip portfolio is low enough 
for the price to assume a pros¬ 
pect of a substantial capital gain. 
But it also reflects an under¬ 
standable caution on the part of 
a merchant bank brave enough' 
to venture into a very public test 
of its investment expertise: it Is 
better to promise less than one 
actually delivers—especially ms 
Hambros has not been in the 
past an investrtient - oriented 
bank. What does Seem high is 
the launching fee, set at the 
maximofa' permissible 5%, com¬ 
pared wjm a more usual 3% 
and With the very low 2j% 
Charged by Lloyds—especially 
as the running charge ta the 
Standard J% a year. Moreover, 
this is (like the Tyndall trust;; 
not for the Smaller investor; 
tfie minimum initial investment 
is £200, though after the initial 
investment units cab be built up 
and they pan alio be linked with 
life assurance. 
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British Oxygen 

A touch of the 
bends 

A popular misconception is that 
British Oxygen is highly depen¬ 
dent on die steel industry. Oxy¬ 
gen it certainly important in the 
manufacture of steel, and 
British Oxygen's profit cycle* 
accord closely with those of the 
steel companies. But this is 
primarily because steel produc¬ 
tion is a reliable index or indus¬ 
trial activity in general, and so is 
the consumption of industrial 
gases. In fact, only about a half 
of < British Dsygen'a total sales 
are in the United Kingdom—and 
last year about a third of pro¬ 
fits. Tonnage oxygen, the gas therefore have to be made to supply tonnage oxygen as 

produced in massive bulk in situ locally if foreign markets are to security. This loan was well 
for use by steel plants, still be held at all. Hence much of received, but the rate of invest- 
accounts for less than 10% of the profit bears foreign tax, mem in new plant has been so 
group sales, in spite of large- mostly in countries with rates heavy that net overdrafts are up 
scale expansion in this direction, higher than 50%, and then by £4 million to £ro} million, so 
This tonnage oxygen all British income tax when used to another issue is a distinct pos- 
goes to the steelmakers, who buy pay dividends. If the dividend sibility. But this gearing should 
little else from the company. had not been cut a point to 10%, be all to the good when con- 

But diversity of customers has retentions would have been ditions improve. ‘ Despite the 

not saved the company from pared to a shred. sharp fall to 7s. 2}d., the price 

large cyclical swings. The share In the current year, profits is looking for better news. The 
price only managed a partial may well be worse. Deprecia- yield is almost 7% but buyers 
recovery after the 1962 recession, tion and interest which last year are paying nearly 15 times earn- 
and the pattern may well be re- took 51$% of trading profits, ings. Yet this may be the bot- 
peated this time. For one thing against 44% in the peak year tom of the cycle, for the share 
the change in company taxation 1964/65, will take even more price if not for profits—and the 
was a serious blow, as the this year. For in July last year fall in the share price is an 
group’s main products, industrial British Oxygen borrowed £6 open invitation to bidders, 
gases, cannot be exported, and million at 8£% using its contracts 



ing 747s alone will use about 
DM 350 million. ' And at least 
one more capital increase will 
follow this year’s, since Luft¬ 
hansa's total capital needs up 
to 1970 may amount' 1 to 
DM r.2 billion. 

Lufthansa’s ’major shareholder 
is the federal government, 
which still holds about three- 
quarters ofMtfie total capital.* 
Before the last capital increase 
in the summer ot 196$; whfch 
raised the nominal share capital 
from DM 250 million to 
DM 400 million, the govern¬ 
ment had an even bigger share, 
85%, with the federal post office, 
railways and the North-Rhinc- 
Westphalia provincifl govern¬ 
ment holding the remaining 
15%. But the public share¬ 
holders only took up a small 
percentage of their allocation, 
so after the issue 20% of the 
capital was in private hands. 

This year's increase may be 
between DM 100 and 150 
million and it is not yet clear 
if the government is prepared 
to take up its full quota of the 
new capital. The Government's 
financial position is pretty weak 
—as the recent fuss over the 
budget has shown. So the 
government could decide to 
reduce its stake to aroitiid 60%, 
taking up little if any of the 
new capital. The government 
would still control Lufthansa 
and such a solution would also 
mean a further step on the 
road to widely-spread private 
shareholdings in Germany, a 


South African Mutual 
Funds 

Sage means slow 

Johannesburg 

South Africa’s youthful mutual 
fund movement is growing fast 
and generating as much contro¬ 
versy as buying power on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 
Three funds have entered the 
fray since South African 
Growth Equities "SAGE ” 
pioneered the way eighteen 
mombs ago, backed by Liberty 
Lift a successful subsidiary 0 i 
the Guardian Group. They are 
National Qrowth (NGF)> South 
African Trust Selections (SATS) 
Mim a distinctly Afrikaner bias, 
ana a fund recently started by 
the itjpiublic's largest long-term 
insurer, the, Qld Mutual. 

Over 23 qUUion rand has 
already been; Attracted from in¬ 
vestors and sales ere now run, 
ning at an annua; cate of 35 mil¬ 
lion rand* much to' t|g, pon- 
8 fcematjon.. pjf Sofeng. 

Society movement, the frac¬ 
tional borne for the'savings of 
the imu.investor. The man- 
agemgSjBiilospjmy behind the 
twoj iy eH funds, SATS and 


rged from the start, 


cAcn 


nified ‘'institutional** sales ap¬ 
proach limiting its selling charge 
to a modest 5% and rounding 
off the charge in favour of the 
fund. In contrast, its main 
rival, NGF, sets its selling 
charge at 7l% and rounds off 
in favour of its management 
company. SATS compromises 
with 0%, but management 
pockets the rounding-off figure. 

NGF has gone hell for leather 
into mass merchandising of units 
financing a much bigger sales 
promotion budget from its 
higher loading. It has paid off. 
Five months younger than 
SAGE t NGF had already over¬ 
taken it by the end of the year 
with a fund worth 124 million 
rand, , compared with SAGE's 
more leisurely 9.7 million rand. 
Over the year, NGF is a shade 
ahead, too, on capital appre¬ 
ciation of its units—19% com¬ 
pared with SAGE’s 17%. 

Crucial differences in invest¬ 
ment policy (all l$vy a unjfo^a 
management char$&$OuT per 
spf Smuttily on % vab*c of 
the fund)' are 1 .also twpsxiii^ 
apparent with. NGF harrowing 
its range tp about 60 stocks, 
wn M SAGE hold* 4 p or thore. 
Rumours are that the registrar 
of mutual funds is not eptiftly 
happy about the wide gap,In 


a compromise 6% ?—and insist 
on rounding off in favour of 
unit holders. Two more local 
management companies have 
already been registered, by 
Union Acceptances, the largest 
merchant bank, and Sanlam, the 
Old Mutual’s Afrikaner competi¬ 
tor. So the registrar seems un¬ 
likely to yield to recent over¬ 
tures to start a fund from the 
Swiss-based Investors Overseas 
Services with its Fund Of 
Funds which is currently in 
trouble in the United State* and 
out of favour with Britain's 
exchange control authorities. 


Lufthansa 

How private, 
how soon? 

Ttere may. fet Another t»n&r 
of publicly IjeW shares into, pri¬ 
vate hands In Germany this 

aMbe/tMthaftsa, Is expecWd 
to increase.ft! Capital faf,.% 
eighth tjtae Mbunp the end of 
July tn,provide finance far.toe 


in the., next three 

—j’—ut_- 


pet programme of successive 
German governments. In any 
case, Lufthansa’s profits, though 
considerably improved, do not 
look wildly attractive. With 
three centres to maintain it is 
inherently less profitable than 
most mpjor international airlines. 
Aftef years of absorbing the 
airline's huge losses the govern¬ 
ment will not receive a dividend 
out of 1965*5 profit of DM 43 
million, since there are past 
losses to be made tip. 

The first time Lufthansa 
shares came on to the market 
in 1065 they received a tre¬ 
mendous welcome. The 
DM 100 million issue of shares 
ptit out at their par value of 
DM 1,000. was wildly over¬ 
subscribed and the price is now 
DM 1,870. So another offer 
could stand 'a good tittnee of 
success, especially is airlines 
are growth stocks. /Foreign, and 
particularly American, investors 
might well, he , very interested 
again, as they, were in 1965 — 

the ;Am*rtc*W pi w« 

fa KLM' If (be federal gov- 
eminent Jw» not come to any' 
decision by the end.oMufy, 
however, Lufthansa -vw hav<e, to 
logic for some other source, of 
finance, otfa .possible ‘ «*y 
vrihijd be .fa Isstie a loaij, POS- 
slbly * Convertible one,, thu* 
pUstpohtog, a farther reduction 
m the , ^ovetiU^entV equity 
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Effect of “freeze” on profits 


Cmcmment pressure to keep down and then freeze the price of flour and bread 
at a time when costs outside the Croup’s control were rising sharply had its 
effect on the profits of Ranks llovis McDougall Limited in the past year. 

Reporting this in his annual statement the Chairman, Lord Rank, said that 
although trading conditions in the 52 -weck period to 3 rd September, 1966 had 
been difficult, external sales increased by £ 17 . 000,000 to £ 302 , 000,000 — 6% up 
on the previous' 53 -week period. Profits, before tax, however fell bv 22 % to 
£ IL 198 , 999 . 

A further factor affecting profits was the change in the basis of tabling grain 
at the stocktaking on 3 rd September, !%6, which resulted in a valuation of some 
£ 700,000 less than would have been the case on the previous basis* 


f *.!*• d Rank’s statement continues: 

VfM Directors recommend a 1 :nal O;do 
n.iiv Dividend of 10!, which, lope! her 
V;Hh the Interim Ordinary Dividend of 5*% 
a I read paid, makes a loui! Je‘ r -hulion ol 
16%, si'O same as Iasi year. JL158,000 h..s 
been added to Cor LKMauon Ta\ J qtialisa- 
lion Aeconnl £.'>00,000 bus been tr..iisfci icd 
to Recrve for Pensions. C84R. C M8 has been 
addl’d to the balance earned forward In 
addition to the sum of £6,625.242 set aside 
for depreciation, £1,348,948 has thus been 
left in the business, making £7,974.190, as 
nsl £9,902,596 last year. 

Milling Industry’s 
Unanswerable Case 

Margins in the flour milling industry were 
progressively rediked to their lowest level 
for many years. Vast imports of wheat by 
Russia, China and India, coupled with poor 
harvests gcncially, caused the world price of 
wheat to lise by as much as £3 per ton - 
equivalent to 10s. per suck of flour. The 
poor quality of the English harvest of 1965 
made it necessary to use a higher proport imi 
of more expensive imported wheat than wc 
would otherwise have done. The puce 
obtainable lor wheatfeed, a by-product 
whkh phvs an important part m the 
ev.o5-.io i in of dour milling, became increas- 
im-lv depressed, (n June a puce increase id’ 
3s. per sack ol Hour, which was sanctioned 
under the curly warning syst-.m, had abc.uly 
been more than offset by the using cost of 
un polled wheat and the falling pruc of 
wheatlccd. The position deteriorated rapidly 
Ihcieuflcr. Protracted negotiations with ihe 
Government have now led them to acknow¬ 
ledge the milling industry's unanswerable 
case for a price increase of 8s. per sack of 
flour, which will take effect in January, 
1967, at the end of the standstill period. 

Meanwhile we have continued to make 
further improvements to the efficiency of 
our flour mills. The re-modelling of Ocean 
Mill. Birkenhead, was completed during the 
course of the year. The equipment at this 


Mill is the most modem hi 1’urope. The re¬ 
build lift of Roihcilum M II, to ii-pl.icv the 
one destroyed by hre In • > years aco, is going 
ahead Hi■ uluctixiiy uguemchi*. have Ivui 
negoti !u..‘ a::*.! : >re m o;vi ili.v at three of 
om milb- ‘J lirce nure uyi ,emeins j;:c I’l 
pieparaiion .md will he introduced if and 
\v!k n Government an pun. a I i he obtained 
aftei 1 he end of the wages standstill. 

Salts of Homs speciality flour ha\ c 
increased to record levels. 

Agriculture and General Products 

Competition in agricultural maikcling 
intensified, but our compounding and 
inert hr.ntmg businesses expanded their 
trade and improved their hading results. 
Our wholesale grocery companies made 
satisfactory progress, new faetones at 
Woolwich and Mane lies »ei for butter pack¬ 
ing and Jvoese blending came into opera¬ 
tion and the ceieal rusk and crumb com¬ 
panies maintained hi; h U\els ol pioduc- 
tivity. The nmior tudmg companies 
sutfered scvnely fioi.i Imc pui Jm »c 
resii tenons and supply .mil. s. 

McDougalls and Jk-i-b . m r two chief 
brands of packaged ikm, nun named their 
mar is’. kauvislep m v-eutum.illy compel i- 
tive coiidunms and me i ncrgcii range of 
slauh I'diiccil and lo.v sugar products 
coiunuied to gain wider acceptance. 

Return on Capital 
in Baking Industry well 
below National Average 

Sales -md profits in our bakeries were 
severely affected by strike action in the 
autumn of l%5, following enloiccd delays 
in dealing with wage claims while the Hnees 
and Incomes Board investigated the in¬ 
dustry. The Prices and Incomes Board’s be¬ 
lated acknowledgment in January, J966, 
of the urgent need for increases of Id. and 
id. respectively in the price of large and 
small loaves still left bakers* margins too 


low to justify our extensive investment in 
niodemidng our bakenes which under 
normal conditions should have been begin¬ 
ning to result in increasing profits. l"he 
Dices and incomes Board’s final icport in 
hme recognised that the return on capital 
in the baking industry was well below the 
national average and needed to be raised to 
a level that justified new investment in 
larger and more automated bakeries on 
which the ability of the industry to contain 
cost. depended. Discussions have since then 
been taking place with the Government on 
how this higher late of itlurn is to be 
achieved 

Costs have continued to rise throughout 
the year and, with lurther rnes in ihe price 
ol Hour and in bakery woi kers’ wages taking 
place at the end of Ihe standstill period, the 
Government have now acknowlodged ihe 
reed hn fuilhcr price insivases fimn ihe 
nuddlc “I Jauuai v. 1967. 

Our programme for bakeiy modemisa- 
tu>n and i.uioiialuaiion has continued, al- 
th''iiirli at a slower pace than v.e had 
planned, due to Che prevailing economic 
conditions. Ihe mlioduvCion of Mothers 
Hnvlc bread, »)iir maior National Biand, m 
tin* i I'pdnn area in the Spring has proved 
successful. Mothers Hiide 2 ‘jvj Nimbly ar$ 
now available throughout the country. 

Finance 

Subsequent 1o the year end, your Directors 
finalised anangements to raise additional 
funds and £ fl),0()0.000 ol 7 Go Unsecured 
1 o.iii Slovk 1990 94 was i .sued m October 
last at £99 J per cent. In advance of the 
issue the Company, in General Meeting, 
approved an increase m the Company’s 
authorised capital to £55,000,000 and an 
incicase m the Directors’ borrowing powers. 

Prospects 

It is alwavs difficult to make reliable profit 
lorecasts lor businesses of the kind which 
comprise yoiu Cuoup, but at piesenl it is 
even moie so in view of (lie generally uil- 
caram outlook. I can s <v, however, that, 
bailing auv appreciable unforeseen cost 
increases and taking ;kcouui cf Ihe adjust¬ 
ments in (lour and bread prices, the 
pi os pec Is for the current yeai lor the Group 
a* a whole aie reasonably encomaging. Our 
emvrpuse is soundly based and, subject to 
being allowed noimal commeiual freedom, 

1 am satisfied that it will make steady 
progress. 
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^j\T TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 

POSITION GENERALLY MAINTAINED DESPITE UNUSUAL DIFFICULTIES 

Points from the Statement to Stockholders by the Chairman, Mr. R. G. Soothill 

THE PAST FINANCIAL YEAR source of supply of the raw material for aur own manufacturing companies. 


The results for the year ended 30th September last, achieved despite adverse 
economic and political conditions, were not unsatisfactory. Group sales to 
third parties, at nearly £95,000,000, showed an increase of 3.1 per cent, on 
the record figure achioved in the previous year, but comparison cannot be 
made on a straight basis since the Rhodesian situation has resulted in the 
contribution from sales of asbestos fibre being unrepresentatively low, 
while the present year's total includes nine months' sales by the newly- 
acquired Engineering Components Group Slightly more than 60 per cent, 
of the total sales to third parties consisted of raw asbestos fibre or ot manu¬ 
factured products of which asbestos fibre formed a port; about 20 per cent, 
was made up of chemicals or of products based on plastics or rubber; the 
remainder of the sales was in miscellaneous fields, most of which were 
related to some part of the engineering industry. 


Home companies 

With our major marketing interests at home in the construction and motor 
Industries, we could not escape the adverse effects of the restrictive 
measures culminating in those introduced on 20th July last, in of 
aggressive sales promotion, \\}e further improvement of productivity, the 
pursuit of econcrr.ISs of all kinds and vigorous export activities. The aggre¬ 
gate earnings of our home companies (excluding Engineering Components 
Ltd.) suffered a diminution of about one-fifth. However, when the tide 
turns, these companies will be well placed to take full advantage of the 
opportunities then presented. 


The central Building Development Department has introduced an industri¬ 
alised house based upon a unique light steel frame with the roof, wails, 
rainwater goods, drains and insulation mateiials ail produced within the 
Turner & Newoll Group. Very considerable interest has been shown in this 
development and we have taken active steps to place our system of indus¬ 
trialised building on tho market. The first houses based on this system are 
now in course of erection. 


Exports from tho United Kingdom 

During the five years to 30th September 1966, we have further increased 
total direct exports from our homo companies (other than Engineering 
Components Ltd.) by nearly one-quarter. The latter company has itself a 
considerable apd steadily expanding export trade. We have been able to 
maintain a substantial foothold In the European market, despite tariff 
barriers, and can look forward confidently to an increasing and profitable 
share therein, whenever this country succeeds in entering the European 
Economic Community. Indirect exports probably add not less than one- 
thfrd to the contribution which we make directly to British exports. More 
than one-quarter of the total output of our factories in the United Kingdom 
Is exported ta one form or another. 

Overseas companies 

The situation In Rhodes!* hat naturally Involved special difficulties. Our 
asbestos mines in that country have for many years been a substantial 


and indeed, for the Western world generally. On a smaller scale, a growing 
subsidiary manufacturing asbestos-cement products has been operating 
successfully in Rhodesia. From 30th November 1965, the normal flow of 
information from our mining and manufacturing enterprises there has been 
interrupted, and the accounts of the Group for its financial year ended 
30th September 1966 Include, for these companies, figures which cover a 
period of eight months only. The suspension of dividends from Rhodesia 
has meant that earnings subsequent to 1st April 1965 are not at presont 
available to us in the United Kingdom. Our own factories can, at some dis¬ 
advantage, meet their requirements of asbestos fibre, partly by supplies 
from other Turner & Newall sources in Canada and Swaziland and partly 
by purchases—in dollar currency—from Canadian mining companies out¬ 
side the Group. The heavier burden, as long as sanctions continue, lies in 
the loss of the substantial profits which wo normally receive through tho 
world-wide marketing of Rhodesian fibre. 


Following the devaluation of the Indian rupee, in order to prgvido 5 true 
comparison with the previous years, the figureft of turnover and profit have 
been conVerterTmto sterling at the old rate, but an adjustment arising from 
the devaluation has been made to the Group net profit for the year after 
taxation. We hope as a result of the devaluation for some relaxation of the 
restrictions under which the Indian economy has been oporating. Given 
reasonable political stability our subsidiaries there should be able to make a 
useful contribution to Group profits in the future, as they have done in 
the past. 


In total our overseas subsidiaries made a somewhat larger contribution 
to Group trading results than in the pievious year, but the increase was 
not sufficient entirely to outweigh the fell in home earnings. These over¬ 
seas subsidiaries make, by their remittances to the United Kingdom, a 
worth-whilu addition to this country's balance of payments. Examples are 
our mining companies, whose sales of asbestos fibre are normally so 
widely spread in the world's markets, and our asbestos-cement plants in 
countries to which, for leasons of transport cost, it would be quite impos¬ 
sible to maintain, against competing types of product, a significant export 
trade from our Qutish factories. In the less industrialised countries tho 
years ahead may give us the opportunity of rapid development, with a 
useful return of profits to the United Kingdom. I trust that we may soon see 
a liberalisation of restrictions governing capital investment in such 
overseas ventures. 


Personnel 

Labour relations throughout the Group remained at a hiqft standard. More¬ 
over, up to the time of writing, redundancy in our United Kingdom factories 
has been relatively slight. Any reductions in output have been made mainly 
by discontinuance of overtime and by non-replacement of losses due to 
retirement or other causes. The past year brought many problems, and im¬ 
posed much strain, upon management end employees. I should like to 
take this opportunity of expressing, on behalf both of the Board and, I am 
sute, of the Stockholders also, our warm appreciation of the willing and 
energetic way In which difficulties have been tackled, and of the loyalty 
.with whtcfi the interests of the Company have been served. 


Turners Asbestos Cement* Co. Ltd • Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd * Ferodo Ltd • No walls Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd 
British Industrial Plastics Ltd • Engineering Components Ltd • J. W. Roberts Ltd • Stillite Products Ltd • Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd 
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EXPANSION PROGRAMME 

After the statement by the Prime Minister on 20th July 1966, a thorough 
review was made of our expansion programme. Considerable develop¬ 
ments were in progress, including a new asbestos-cement factory in 
Northern Ireland, a new moulding powder and resin factory near Liverpool 
and the starting of major work in Canada on a new shaft at the Thetford 
mine of Bell Asbestos Mines Ltd. It is not proposed to retard these develop¬ 
ments, and the review was chiefly concentrated on items of smaller scale 
to see whether any re-phasing might be desirable. Our conclusion was that 
some minor deferments could sensibly be made, but it is not our intention 
to make a substantial change in the piogramme as it stood before July last. 
Capitol expenditure incurred duiing our financial year ended 30th 
September I960 amounted to almost L9,500,000. and during the current 
year it will probably amount to approximately £ 8 . 000 , 000 ; in both cases 
the figures are subject to investment grants where appropriate. 


In the case of our trade in the United Kingdom, there seems little reason to 
expect any marked improvement during the remaining nine months to 30th 
September next, since the difficult conditions experienced In 1966 may well 
persist through much of this period. Much will necessarily depend upon the 
fortunes of the construction and motor industries, and upon the degree to 
which programmes of public works are deferred; much will depend also oft 
the extent to which business confidence as a whole becomes re-established. 
In respect of our overseas interests, other than those in Rhodesia, it seems 
likely that total results will not be greatly different from those reported for 
the past year. 


Otherwise no worth-while comment can be made at the moment as to the 
final outcome of the present financial year; meanwhile we shall continue to 
taka all measures within our power to secure economy in every field, and to 
pi css on with the drive for increasing productivity. 


It is not our general policy to pursue schemes of diversification which have 
no logical connection with the main streams of our business, but we con¬ 
tinue regularly to examine the possibilities of expansion through the 
acquisition of companies which do have such a connection. Accordingly 
we took steps during 1966 to acquire the business of Engineering Compo¬ 
nents Ltd., a company with which we have had a long-standing and 
friendly contact. Its acquisition represents largely a step in vertical Inte¬ 
gration, since many of its products incorporate materials manufactured by 
our own companies. This applies chiefly in the wide range of gaskets pro¬ 
duced by subsidiaries of Engineering Components Ltd. for use in auto¬ 
mobiles of ail kinds and elsewhere in the engineering field. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

With the coming into full utilisation of the new research laboratories and 
workshops at Rochdale and Oldbury, all oui home manufacturing compan¬ 
ies possess well equipped facilities for research and technological develop¬ 
ment Nevertheless, in succeeding years provision must be mado for con¬ 
stantly adapting and enlarging these facilities. In so doing, wo shall boar in 
mind the need for sustaining the up-to-date climate needed to attract and 
retain the right calibre of staff. 


Salient figures from the consolidated accounts 

Year ended 30th September 1966 1966 

£ £ 

Sales to third parties. 94,790.000 . 91 , 941,000 

Trading profit .13,600,712 14,567,641 

Prolit before taxation .15,492,270 16 , 139,312 

Profit after taxation . . . 9,474,744 .9,354,741 

Dividends on ordinary stock .6,858,194 (gross)...4,685,104 (not) 

Retained in the business _2,312,418*.4,706,472 

Fixed assets (net). 63,192,212 53,115,081 

Current assets less liabilities 32,924,530 .45,494,463 

'Includes f. 1.930.392 pi of it of Rhodesian subsidiaries not at present 
remiltable. 


PENSION SCHEMES 

Your Directors have recently been giving careful consideration to the pos¬ 
sibility of introducing further improvements Into the Turner & Newall Staff 
and Workers' Pension Schemes. With the development of State-provided 
pension benefits, the planning of supplementary company schemes be¬ 
comes increasingly complex, but the stage has now been reached where 
we intend, subject to Inland Revenue approval, to bring into force improved 
benefits before the end of the year. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT 
FINANCIAL YEAR 

While the present Rhodesian situation continues and the outtook for the 
United Kingdom remains uncertain, no indication can be given os to the 
rate of dividend for the current financial year. 


DIVIDEND: The Directors recommend a final dividendof 7 per cent, on the 
Issued Ordinary Stock which, together with the interim dividend of 3# per 
cent, already paid, makes a total distribution of 1<H pet cent, for the year. 
This is the same as for the previous year excluding the special supplemen - 
tary dividend of 1 J per cent, paid for that year only, in view of the transitional 
effects of the Finance Act 1965. 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Chartered Accountants' 
Hall, Manchester, on 23rd February 1967. 


The full text of the Chairman's Statement has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts, which contains a review of the activities of the 
principal home and overseas operating companies. Copies of these docu¬ 
ments are available on application to The Secretary, 77-79 Fountain Street, 
Manchester, 2. 


TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED ZKT 

asbestos, plastics and insulation HMI 


Mining companies in Canack Rhodesia, Swaziland and Republic of South Africa 
Manufacturing companies in tndia, Canada, RfcpuMtc of South Africa. Rhodesia, Zambia, Nigeria, Italy and Brazil 
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T7TV VOI-TASiLIMfrED, BOMBAY 


THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 

Position Maintained Despite Difficult Conditions 
Mr Eric O. Faulkner’s Statement 


The Annual General Meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London Limited will be 
held on February 22nd in London. 

The following is the circulated statement dated 
January 20, 1967, ot the Chairman, Mr Eric O. 
Faulkner, MBE: 

The profit shown for 1966 is not strictly com¬ 
parable with that for 1965 since the incidence of 
tax charged in the accounts is less than in pre¬ 
vious years owing to the introduction of 
Corporation Tax. Under-this new method of 
taxation' dividends must in future be paid gross 
and therefore at greater cost to the Company, 
but it will be noted that m this transitional year 
wc have been permitted to retain a proportion of 
the Income Tax withheld from this year’s 
dividend, The cost of the dividend this year is 
Therefore £185,000 less than it would be in 
future years for an equivalent dividend. 

Profits have been hard to earn in a year when 
Bank Rate has been at 7 per cent since July but 
your Company has succeeded in showing a profit 
figure slightly higher than the gross cost of the 
dividend in a normal future year, and an increase 
of nearly £200,000 in the amount carried 
forward. 

Owing to the reduced total of Treasury Bills 
in issue our Treasury Bill holding at the year 
end was again lower. This was more than offset 
by an increase in our holding of commercial 
and other bills, though our discounting of these 
is still restrained by the authorities. 

Our Bond portfolio was again increased and 
should yield us good profits when money rates 
are reduced. The average life of these bonds 
has been lengthened and our holding now in¬ 
cludes a larger proportion of the higher 
couponed British Government Stocks due within 
the next five years. 


Our overall resources not only remain intact 
but have been modestly increased. Your Com¬ 
pany therefore feels well poised to take 
advantage of whatever opportunities for enlarged 
trading may arise in 1967. 

Tlie Board’s thanks are due to our Manage¬ 
ment and Staff for maintaining in frustrating 
circumstances the strength of our position, and it 
is hoped that this year we may begin to enjoy 
the rewards of their prudence and patience. We 
are also appreciative of the enthusiasm shown by 
those members of the Staff concerned with the 
introduction and operation of the new small 
computers. 

THE BALANCE SHEET 

It will be observed that a new asset is shown 
in the Balance Sheet—Other Investments. 
These were purchased 10 give us the taxarion 
advantage of “franked” income, and though 
they comprise only securities quoted on the 
Loudon Stock Exchange, we have thought it 
proper to show them separately, particularly as 
they cannot be regarded as security against our 
day-to-day borrowing from the Banks. For the 
support and help of the latter we remain as in¬ 
debted and as grateful as ever. 

Though the Companies Bill gives power to 
the Board of Trade to require us to disclose our 
inner reserves we still have no indication 
whether and to what extent this power may be 
used. Your Board believe that the advantages 
to the Company of its present privileges in this 
respect outweigh any disadvantages. 

It is with great sadness that I have to report 
the untimely death in October of Mr F. W. 
Arnold, former Manager of the Company, after 
only three years of a retirement which he had 
most richly earned. 


CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM 


The twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Voltas Limited (Chairman and Chief Executive, 
Mr R. F. $. Talyarkhan; Managing Director, 
Mr A. B. Parftkh) wap held bn January 30 , 

1967 in Bombay. >J 

The following are salient features the 
Chairman’s Statement'and fcfte pirecfor*s Report 
for the year ended Augu&t 31 , i 960 . 

Notwithstanding difficulties, the Company 
increased turnover by 6.4 per cent to Rs. 4 w 
million (£ 23.33 million) ($ 64.47 million), fht 
Thana Manufacturing Unit—which manufac¬ 
tures a whole range of Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration equipment. Mining machinery and 
Materials Handling equipment—has begun 7 to 
show results despite the i&itW teething 
troubles and shortage of materials during the 
year. Sales by the Company and* jolritventurCs 
recently promoted, will add substantially to the 
planned increase, in the dvefcll turnover Of the 
Company ter 1966 * 67 . 1 

The plan to manufacture Fork Lift Trucks in* 
collaboration with Eaton Yale and Towne Inc., 
USA, is nearing completion and thc$ test units 
arc expected to be ready by mid-* 67 . T^e 
growth in sales volume was, however, accom¬ 
panied by a disproportionate rise in operating 
expenditures caused by inflationary price rises 
averaging 15 per cent over the year and this 
left a lower net profit before taxes, at Rs. 20.7 
million. (£ 990 , 000 ) ($ 2.72 million). Because of 
a reduced tax liability, the disposable profits 
stood fractionally higher at JEU. 8.2 miHipp 
(£ 390 , 000 ) ($ 1.08 million), The company raainr 
tained the dividend at 15 per cent on the 
enlarged capital of Ra, 35.7 million 
(£ 1.70 million) ($ 4.70 million) which includes 
an issue of Rights Shares of Rs. 10.2 million 
(£ 490 , 000 ) ($ 1.34 million) made during the 
year. By capitalising a part of the General 
Reserve, the capital has since been further in¬ 
creased to Rs. 42.8 million (£ 2.04 million) 
($ 5.63 million) through a Bonus Shares issue. 

To meet part of the cost of the second phase 
of expansion of the Thana Manufacturing-Unit, 
the Company made a Debenture Issue of Rs. 10 * 
million (£ 480 , 000 ) ($ 1 . 32 , million) carrying 
interest at 71 pec cent per annum and has made 
arrangements for the foreign exchange required 
with the Industrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration of India Ltd., and the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Co. Ltd., UK. 

Additional liability on long-term foreign, 
loans as a result of the devaluation of the rupee 
on June 6, 1966 , amounts to Rs. 3.6 million 
(£ 170 , 000 ) ($ 470 , 000 ) on account of principal 
and Rs. 1.6 million (£ 80 , 000 ) ($ 210 , 000 ) on. 
interest. 

The Chairman stressed the need for self- 
sufficiency in food by bringing to the agri¬ 
cultural sector the benefits of science and tech¬ 
nology. The Company is investigating how 
it can make a contribution to farming through 
its products, services and specialised skills. 

The Company has commenced exploring all 
avenues for the export of its products, services, 
skills and special know-how. ' ' 

To, develop speedier control over inventories, 
receivables and other cost factors, the Manage¬ 
ment is training personnel. in the use of 
sophisticated management techniques. 

The Chairman has struck a note of cautious 
optimism for the Company^ future. 


Year 


Issued 

Capital 


Published 

Reserve 


Total 


Carry 

Forward 


Profit for % 
the Year Divi- 
after Tax dend 


Dividend 


1957 

1958 

1959 
I96B 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


£ 

5,544,000 
5,544,000 
6,652,800 
6,652,800 
6,652,800 
7^00,0Q0 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 


£ 

2,456,000 
2,456,000 
3,347,200 
3,347,200 
3,347,200 
3,500,000 . 

4,000,000 

4 , 000,000 

4,000,000 


£ 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

11,000,000 

11,500,000 
11,500,000 
11 f 500,000 


1966 7,500,00Q 4,000,000 11,500,000 


£ £ 
917,295 415,253 

1,069,813 550,993 

477,308 666,850 

543,877 575,924 

600,784 566,262 

813,200 754,203 

624,462 885,481 

769,066 718,823 

889,649 671,364 

(see note) 
1,089,380 951,640 


12* 398,475 

124 398,475 

124 509,355 Bonus 1 for 5 

12* 509,355 

12J 509,355 

12 J 541,787 Bonus 1 for 8 

(approx.) 

12 | 574^219 

124 574,219 

124 550,781 

(see note) 

124 .751,909 


Note.—] 


-Due to changes in taxation legislation the 1966 Profit figure is not directly comparable with 
fttose. foi^nfevious years. ‘‘ f : 

Up t6 1965 the DiVidfcndfigures are shown net (he: less Income Tax deducted and retained 
by the Company), The 1966 Dividend figure is gross less a transitional relief for foeome 
Tax under the Finance Act, 1965 . 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 


,i •;*< ,v •.. ,, 


The, Annual General Meeting of John Sum¬ 
mers ,i Sons Limited was hel^ on February 
2 nd at the Iron Sc Steel Instuuu, 4 (groove nor 
Gardens, London, SWl. 

The following are extraqt* from the Statement 
by the, Chairman, Sir RichuJ Summers, circu¬ 
lated with the report, ax^f Recounts: 

Last year I had to r^fer with regret to a lower 
trading profit, and t pm sorry to say that once 
again there has been a reduction. This was not 
unexpected, And was due in the main to three 
causes; firstly, a general rise in wages and costs; 
secondly^' an increased proportion of export 
orders at prices which were even worse than 
those which prevailed in the previous year; and 
thirdly, an extensive reorganisation in the Finish¬ 
ing Departments at Shotton, which interrupted 
the flow of production. 

The Iron and Steel Board announced in¬ 
creased maximum prices for all steel products 
last April. By then it seemed reasonably dear 
that With the 5 per ceht reduction in the sur¬ 
charge on imports, and the knowledge that the 
charge would be abolished 1 altogether in Novem¬ 
ber, there would be a rise In the tonnage of 
steel coming into this country at dumped prices. 
It was also apparent that the Government Were 
considering taking some action to curtail home 
consumption; to meet this threar and to capture 
a larger share of a much reduced home market 
brought abbur by the squeeze there might well 
be i tendency for a certain amount of price 
cutting to take place. With these points in 
mind we decided that it would be unwise to 
charge the full increase. At the same time we 
thought that it would be an advantage to have 
rather more flexibility, and in order to achieve 
this we dedded to adopt the pricing system 
which we published for flat rolled products 
based on zone-delivered prices and alignment. 
We hoped that this would help to prevent price 
Cutting, ahd enable us to some extent to meet 
the threat of increased imports. Events have 
proved that our fears were not unfounded, and 
the way in which things have developed confirms 
the correctness of our decision. 

In considering the results, heed must be taken 
of the fact that 'there is a very large surplus 
capacity in the .world for flat rolled products. 
As far as the export trade is concerned it would' 
seem that the hope of better prices can only be 
achieved by international discussions at Govern¬ 
ment level, i Whilst it was inevitable.that we 
should feet the repercussions of the Govern¬ 
ment V efforts to restrict home spending, we were 
not greatly affected In die financial year under 
review as there wav&ome considerable time lag 
after the introduction of the measures before the 
effect was felt, but I am afraid that ,tie result 
of £hese measures may be a significant .factor in 
thft current year, unless of course Government 
policy changes. 

DIVIDEND' 

As,.you will have, f sccn from the Directors* 
Report we are recommending a final dividend, of 
7 \ per cent, makiftg a tfltal for the year of 12i 
per.cent compared wlm 16 per cent in the pre¬ 
vious year. Before comfni w this decision the 
Board gave the whole rttattdr rittwt careful con-’ 
aRferttfon. W£ had tO take inti'account tic 
reduced trading profit for the year, the prospects 
for the curtac year, the imputations of tie Steel 
Bill now bifane Parliament, and / the major 


(Steel Manufacturers) 

REDUCED PROFIT NOlAJNfcxRECtED > 
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changes in Company |o vvftifh iefereiKC 

is made in the Directon'Report. 'Another point 
we had to bear in mind in considering the divi¬ 
dend was the cash position of the Group. We 
are heavily indebted to bur Bankers, but* we are 
not alone in this, as it will be appreciated that 
with the threat of nationalisation hanging over 
us for two years or more it has not been possible 
for the sieel industry to raise money from the 
traditional sources on reasonable terms. 

Taking all these matters into account we 
are satisfied that the dividend which we are 
now recommending is the right one. 

SHOITON WORKS 

Operations at Sholton wete hampered by the 
installation of new machinery and the re¬ 
organisation in the Finishing Departments 
Which I have already mentioned, which involved 
transferring a number of men from One type 
of work to another, with consequential slowing 
down of production in that section. The over¬ 
all production of crude steel was, hOwcvcr, 
very similar to last year, and our deliveries of 
finished products were only slightly lower. I 
am glad to say that Our various types of coated 
sheets have continued to be in demand, and 
we are now working on extending coatings to 
other metals. We feel there is a great scope 
in this field for development, and we are 
actively pursuing our research into the subject. 

As usual the plant has been fully maintained, 
and we arc continually adding improvements 
and modifications. The quality of our products 
is fully up to modern standard and comparable 
with that of any other maker, and the evidence 
is that our production costs are more than 
competitive. This 1 think is borpe out ,whcn 
the results of the various producers are com¬ 
pared with our own. 

. SHELTON WORKS 

I am pleased to say that during the year 
substantial improvement has been made in the 
operation and output at these works, with a 
resultant reduction in the loss which we sus¬ 
tained there in the early stages of the new 
plant. I would remind you that, this plant .is 
in many ways unique, consisting of pneumatic 
steel making and continuous casting. In par¬ 
ticular the latter process has had tobe worked 
Out in the hard way, as there was no plant in 
operation anything like the size afid complexity 
Of the one at Shelton. The ib&n&gpmem have 
been through sortie very difficult and arduous 
times, and it is very satisfactory now to be able 
tb report on the progress which they have mode, 
and to congratulate them on their achievement 
and on the spirit in which they have faced 
many difficulties over a protracted period. 

It is unfortunate that coincidental wjth 
improved operations and costs there is a serious 
tilling away in demand for the products which 
tiey roll, but this is not peculiar to Shelton and 
is being felt by all producers of heavy steel.* 
Shelton have a number of advantages, one 
tycing that they arc favourably placed geb- 
grapjucalhr as .they are flea; to tie Midland 
consumers; another is th# die organisation 
Ond equipment are such that, orders cap bo 
executed at very)short notice, giving very quick, 
delivery. I feel confident that when the order 
Wilt ons? moBLjje. 


« frlfc n£ik<* a? contribution to the profits of 
the Group. 

. 11 ^ BRICK COMPANY 

LlMllED 

Unfortunately the results at the brick works 
have nqt been good- Government action and 
credit restrictions have had their effect on 
building, with a resultant reduction in the 
demand for bricks. Increased costs and wages 
have also played their pare, atti I regret that 
I cannot hold out much prospect of any 
improvement in the immediate future. The 
difficulties which our brick works are encounter¬ 
ing are pretty general in the trade, and as Castle 
are also involved in the production of refractory 
materials, largely for the steel industry, short¬ 
age of orders at Shotton has an adverse effect. 
We arc in the process of running in a new 
works at Buckley, and building two other 
works, one at Caernarvon and one at Hooton. 
This demonstrates our confidence that there - 
will always be a demand for bricks in spite of 
the various alternative building methods which 
have been developed in recent years, and as our 
new works will turn out a superior product at, 

I hope, a reduced cost, we shall be fully ready 
to meet demand when the restrictions arc 
removed, and we look forward to better results 
in the future. 

NATIONALISATION 

As of course you will know, the Bill to 
nationalise the steel industry has now passed 
the Committee stage, and it is assumed that it 
will receive Royal Assent in the spring; Vesting 
Day has to be within thirty-six weeks there¬ 
after. All of us in the industry have consistently 
expressed our views against nationalisation, and 
as far as we at Shotton are concerned we have 
not changed our opinion. We still think there 
are better ways of carrying out a reorganisation 
of the industry other than wholesale nationalisa¬ 
tion with its inherent weaknesses, The Govern¬ 
ment have refused, however, to depart from 
their point,of view, and have not take? heed 
of the possible alternatives put forward. In 
view of the fact that it now seems almost 
inevitable that the Bill will become law, those 
of us who are responsible for the conduct of 
the Scheduled Companies felt that wc could 
not as patriotic citizens ignore the national 
interest, the interest of those” employecT in steely 
and that of the many consumers who rely uponi 
us for their supplies of finished of iemi-finished 
materials. Thcrcfofo when the' industry was) 
asked by the Minister of Power to co-operate' 
in working out the. future.,,structure under; 
nationalisation, the leaders ail agreed that for 
the above reasons we could not flatly turn* down 
his mutest. Taking all things Into considera¬ 
tion T; personally feel that this attitude was the 
correct one in tlte cir&imstari&d, but I would' 
repeat that yte aU.^tiJUl^cfhere^to die views that- 
we hayfc so often,,?stressed ip tic, past oitjie 
,<• subjectof nationalisation. 

It was in accord with this decision that when > 
Mr Stephen 1 Gray, Director ahcT General Man-, 

' flggr atjttptton, was Invited to Join the Organ*. 

' ismg Corainlttee, spt up by .tfy?, Jyimlster under ; 
tie Gbajuptftiw of Lord IMddiefo we agreed * 

■ that,-henshould $erv*. CD-ppewe to this* 
extent < ur something to which we are funda- 
..J»«ttl}Sy.PPB 9 ^fJ JORX ^dl. 30 uptt iP£Oflgruoujb i 
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CAIRNTON INVESTMENT TRUST LTD 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 

ON IMPORTANCE OF INVISIBLE EARNINGS 
TRUST S SOUND PROGRESS 


but in spite of what some critics say, T hope 
and believe that in view of all the circumstances 
posterity will record that we took the right line. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

T have already indicated that the outlook as 
far as the immediate future is concerned is not 
encouraging, and I do not see the prospect of 
any upturn in demand until the freeze is relaxed. 
Furthermore, I cannot feel that we can look 
foiward to much improvement in pr.-cfc in the 
export marker until either iheic is a large 
increase m demand, or mme intei national 
ftrrangcmciu at Government level i% reached. 
However, a:. I have sibd man) tunes in the past, 
this Company r. in good heai!, and with the 
co-operation c.f ail ernplov'es I ■on ?ure that we 
shall retain our tompcii.i\e pon; on both at 
home and abroad. As I have end, mu produc¬ 
tion costs are highlv lompciimv- we hive in 
efficient and modern plant, and «e ate verv 
well placed geographr-iHv, especially now that 
plans are hem” developed f,u the accommoda¬ 
tion ol the laigesi 01 c earners m die River 
.Met i cy. 

I dioidd h!-e to ]'.r, tubule to ihe efforts 
dm mg the pi t ; cai oi all Mo e v ho v 01k for 
the Compniv. m-.I in ' n\ do'oi dial v!* lU'Vt r 
the flume miv hoki v>' .hall not f.wvr then 
interest,. and will do all we can ro main nun 
tTic pint and t 1 1 Jirmn tiiat vve hue built up 
t*\ 1 1 a >p iii of mojo dim a ucnTiin, 


Sir Denys Low son, Bt, the Chairman, pre¬ 
sided at ihe Annual General .Meeting of 
Cairnton Investment Trust Limited whiwh was 
held on January 18th, at Estates House, 
Gresham Street, London, hC2. In die course 
oi hr, lemaiks he said - The guv>s i.v.nue has 
increased by nc.idv /' < vb00 Your Pheciors 
,u f iec ommending the payment ol a fine! divi¬ 
de nd o! 10 pt r uni less t;.\. making 17 per 
cent frr rh* year, wltiji is rite same :r die pre¬ 
vious vear. I lv « me,uni cariied i’oi haid will 
then be /.ftl,l" 7 9 against / ^4,363 brouphr in. 
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594 share index for the same period. Tit 
break-up value foi our shares is J4s 7 d of whig 
4 id. is du. dollar premium. As will be see 
from the directors* report the geographic 
distribution of the investments is as follows 
Girm Jhii.nn 77 c >7 p-r cent; the CommOr 
weahli .excluding Canada') 4 36 per cent; L’S^ 
and Gmwki 1 4 4X per vent ; Gcnirol and Sout 
Ann:..a 1 !’U per ce.u ; and Europe and raised 
Janeous 1.19 per ttni : while as regards cam 
got ies 1 71 pi arc in Ronds, Dcbentui 

Sun! s Mid No *". 4 95 per cent in Pieferenc 
and RrcM.ed I'ldhtary Sto- ’<s and Shares, an 
54 \'c\ lmi m OiJm.uy and Deferred Stock 
.oui Shai v s- 

MMRU CONDITIONS IN THE 
I1MIII) KIM.DOM 

A dc- ,vtr <•( the vv.u mider review it wa 
1 oiv.m'it *>' * ih." die o, !>‘*td target of elim 
1 .-I ng ts.v i.d.i'i e of Payment , dcicir was nc 
i.tui/ in bv .< bfied In f.ki the siruatioi 
,ii ic. k'l'.i.rJ m m. h art e\ ent lli-ti a furtlie 



CLUTSOM 


'This is the fourth year 
in succession that we 
have sold more 
Guinness than ever 
before in our history' 

Viscount Llvtden 

Total sales of stout, lager and ala have exceeded all ptevious 
records. The demand lor draught Guinness continues to grew. 
Harp t aqec sales have increased substantially. 

PROFIT 

The hading profit of £9-7 millions shows an iucitase of 12^ 
per cent. 

DIVIDEND 

In spite ot the effect of new U.K. taxation, it is proposed to 
maintain the total Oidinaiy Dividend at 21 percent. 

OVERSEAS TRADING 

Profits arising from our Overseas Trading have risen from 9 per 
cent to 12 per cent of total profits. 

CONFECTIONERY GROUP 

Sales and profits are up. 

PHARMACEUTICAL GROUP 

Results are substantially as last year. New product* are being 
launched. 

PROSPECTS 

The outlook for next year for the Group as a whole, and 
particularly for Guinness and Harp, is encouraging. 

A full copy of the Restart and Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary. Arthur Guinneat 
Son & Co, Ltd,. Park Royal Brewery, London, N.W.l Q* , , ^ , 



SALES 



LIMlfCD 


Salient points from the Statement by the Chairman , 
Sir Donald Ferret!, K 8 C , and the Annual Accounts. 

The MGuhvS foi the year show a substantial increase in 
profits and the suecor.sful take ever bid for Penn Elastic 
has .igthened both the hading and financial stability 
c 1 :ht' C .‘ 1 -up. 

Our ovMfpns subsidin'los provided 27% of ihe Group's 
turnover and 26% of ihe tmdinn profi*. We can now offer a 
w^rldv/id'! fabnr; simply service and through th?s we hope 
to o r’n a oie.Tci share of world maikels. 

Prospects: I feel that Group net profits before tax will be 
at Ir.fibi maintained. 


Sales 

Profit before tax 
Taxation 
Profit after tax 
Dividends absorb (gross) 
Issued Ordinary Capital 


uses 

1965 

1964 

fOOO s 

£ GOO's 

COOQ’S 

15,706 

8,421 

7,260 

1,542 

753 

676 

675 

207 

346 

867 

546 

330 

t 486 

298 

252 

1.792 

1,098 

1,095 
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batch of severe deflationary measures were in¬ 
troduced in July last. The object of these 
measures was the same as in 1965, namely to 
eliminate the deficit on balance of Payments 
account 

Figures for the first nine months oF 1966 
show that the situation has improved. 'The 
deficit on Current and lung term Capital 
Account was down to £290 million, compared 
with £334 million and £5fi4 million in the 
same periods of 1965 and 1^64 respectively ; 
but as I said last year the figure for 1964 would 
have been no more than half the figure fur that 
year but for abnormal stock-piling and the 
spechl substantial new capital investments. 

THE IMPORTANCE Or INVISIBLE 
EARNINGS 

The figures on the Current Account however 
show that the deficit for the first nine months 
of 1966 was £234 million, some £87 million 
greater than the previous year. In other words, 
the whole of the recent improvement is attri¬ 
butable to the Capital side, through mainly the 
restrictions on investment abroad. Whilst this 
is very necessary to relieve the immediate pres¬ 
sure on our currency reserves it is to be hoped 
that these restrictions will be of a temporary 
nature as our overseas investments, built up 
over the years, have played an increasingly 
important part in our balance of Payments. For 
instance, during 1965 net foreign exchange in¬ 
come arising from overseas investments held 
by individuals, companies, and financial trusts 
exceeded £400 million, not to mention the £200 
million resulting from the services provided by 
Banking, Insurance, Shipping, Civil Aviation, 
etc. Furthermore, whilst earnings from visible 
trade showed a deficit of £1.571 million during 
the years 1960/65, earnings fiom financial ser¬ 
vices and investments showed a surplus of 
£3,251 million over the same period or an 
amount equal to twjice the deficit. 

In the last ten years Britain’s share of world 
trade has dropped from 19.8 per cent to 13.7 
per cent, and this trend can only be reversed 
if there is an improvement in export competi¬ 
tiveness as is now happening. It is a fact that 
total imports into the USA alone -increased by 
just over £1,000 million between 1964 and 1965. 
This is almost exactly double the total of our 
existing exports to that country. Our sales to 
the USA rose by 28 per cent in the first ten 
months last year, but still only accounted for 
6.7 per cent of all American imports ; so there 
is plenty of potentiality here for increasing our 
exports. 

When reflation does take place, the measures 
are likely to be highly selective and directed 
more at stimulating our exports rather than 
encouraging consumer spending through hire 
purchase relaxations or tax remissions. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report 
smd Accounts was proposed by the Chairman 
and seconded by Captain A. R. G. Stevenson, 
MC and carried unanimously as were the other 
formal resolutions The proceedings dosed with 
n hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Sir 
Denys Lowson, the Directors and Staff. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to : Financial Publicity Department, 


The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Streep 
MMon,SWi.- 




THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LIMITED 


Ftom the Statement of Mi J. M. Clay, Chairman , 
vacillated with the Repott and Accounts 

The accounts for the year ended September 30, 1966, show group profits before 
debenture interest, depreciation and taxation of £4,386,569. a tall of £1,319,355. Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 1\ p:r cent, thus maintaining the normal 
dividend for the yeai at 121 per cent, but not repeating the bonus of 2 per cent paid 
Iasi year. In view of Hading conditions, the results must be regarded as satisfactory. 

FIRTH BROWN LIMITED: Profits were significantly lower than those of the 
previous year, despite the fact that sales fell by a much smaller percentage, in 
common with the general cxpeiiencc throughout the steel industry, a continuing 
decline in demand for most ol the company's products was felt as the year progressed, 
and sales volume was only maintained well into the year because of orders obtained 
in the previous year for many of the company’s products with a longer term manu¬ 
facturing cycle. The decrease in the tonnage of orders received for rolled products 
lias caused reduced activity in the Melting Departments, and in the Heavy Cogging 
Mill, which is the company's major ingot consuming unit. The elfeci ol thiand 
the continued under-occupalion of the larger presses, coupled with increased costs, 
W'cre the major causes for the lower pioiits. The demand lor haidcncd sled rolls 
was well maintained and there was an incteased demand for the more highly specialised 
products. 

WILLIAM BE ARDMORE & CO. LIMITED : The company operated* at a 
much reduced level of production and there was a substantial increase in costs, and 
as a result it traded at a loss. The refuinneing of the medium iorging pros unit was 
completed and brought into operation, and the central boiler plant is at present being 
con vetted Horn coal to oil to reduce costs. 

THE FIRTH DERIHON STAMPINGS LIMITED: This company had a 
successful year. Improved production methods made possible by the installation of 
new plant and equipment were able to offset increases in costs outside the control of 
the Management. 

IJRTII VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED: This company has 
operated under difficult conditions throughout the year, with pressure on selling prices 
and low utilisation of capacity of the new plate mill. An important scheme is under 
consideration for Shepcote Lane Rolling Mills to install a new mill to extend the 
company’s facilities foi the pioduction of stainless steel sheet in eoil form. 

ALLOY STEEL RODS LIMITED: The new wire rod mill at Alloy Sleel Rods 
has now completed its first trading year, during the last nine months of which it has 
operated on a two-shift basis. It is hoped that the third shift can soon be introduced, 
which should help to improve output and put the mill on a profitable basis. 

THE CURRENT YEAR 

At this time last year a reduction in profits was forecast, which the accounts 
disclose, and it is difficult to hold out a more optimistic forecast for the current year. 
In the case of Firth Brown, the major company in the group, deliveries of heavy 
forgings will be much reduced in the current year; even if there was an up-turn in 
orders for this class of work during the current year, due to the long time cycle of 
manufacture, the benefits would not appear until the year ending September 30, 1968. 
The position at Bcaidmorcs is similar to that of Firth Brown, except tlwt Ihe company 
is still more dependent on the general forging business, where orders are scarce and 
margins much depressed. The current order position at Firth-Dcrihon is satisfactory. 

Although the effect on Firth Brown and Beardmores of increased orders for 
certain of their products is delayed, there are other products where a more immediate 
benefit is obtained, and the prospects for the year must depend upon a general increase 
in activity in the country, leading to increased demand for these and other products. 
Although the immediate prospects are not encouraging, your Board feel it right to 
continue the capital expenditure which will enable the company to maintain and 
improve its position in the industry. £ 1 

■ r — .... — . . - 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Statement of Accounts, December 31, 1966 

LIABILITIES 

£ £ 

An lio r i cd Capital : — 

MOOtJO Prclei cuce Shares ol i'2 each ami 1 .TOO.000 Ordinary Slurcs of 
CK-ich . 1.500 000 


I'isticd Capital 

IDO iXmj 12. Cumulative Preference Shares luMy paid ... 
a,Ui 10,000 tl Ordinary Sliaie^ lu ly paid . 

C »an.*ral Reserve . 

I'rii.it and I osi Account . 


Limns Secured on Certain Asm- s 

l>. p.^i: ., S.mdrv C r.di'ors an i C'nn'niy.nev Aeeoum 
I Inal Div.dends recommended, mov, . 


200.000 

3.000,000 


1,600.000 3.200,000 

^K*>,24h 


5.189,246 
150,05(j ()95 
5,*44,772 
291,000 


■ » I .i in irlti I \ i’ll . " *'M 

ii \ in ii pi <■( ni nai> ir- - 

■ lull 1 1 re*. Ih-i ii Iih luil'il li 


l.tM, (IDW £1 I, •» l.'i 13). 


£ 

Balances ai Bankets and Cash in Hand . 1,022,171 

Bn'i.h Ci.iveinment I rea-an v HiH- (/ ■»v Pmvision inr Rebate) . 47,f» >I 7 

C I'liimeicMl and Ollier Bids (/, v\ Provision lor Rebate) . . . ... ... 38,750,708 

Ri I'.ish (lovcrnmvnt Secun'ic* (l^uo'ed) . . _. ... ... 50,945,007 

Corp-'r.ition Doninvn Ciovernuicii! und Other Sec nudes (of which £5,060,629 (l‘>65— 

t >,525 160) an muiiuucd) . . ... ... 17,019,950 

I nans and Amounts Receivable .... . ... ... 5 087.270 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


ITU 


The Manbre 
Group 

Refiners and Manufacturers 
of Su'jar and Starch Products 


The Forty-Seventh Annual General Meeting of Manhte t£ Gorton Limited was 
held on January 27th at the Group Offices, Hammersmith , London, H 6, Mr Lustacc 
Berry, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Report of Ihe Directors: 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1966 1965 

Group Profit before Taxation .. .. .. .. £2,700,674 £2,671,187 

Taxation. £792,606 £872.838 

Profit after Taxation .. .. .. .. .. £1,908,068 £1,798*349 

Net Assets .£14,305,403 £13,814,505 

DIVIDEND ON ORDINARY STOCK 

The Meeting declared a final dividend of 12* per cent, making 17J per cent for 
the year, being the same as for the previous year. 

CAPITALISATION ISSUE 

A Resolution was passed for the capitalisation of £2,122,064 of reserves to be 
applied in paying up in full 4,244,127 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each which are to be 
distributed to holders of Ordinary Stock on the Register of Members on December 
30, 1966, in the proportion of one new Ordinary Share for every three units of 
Ordinary Stock of 10s. each then held. 

PREFERENCE STOCKS 

The Company's proposal to convert the Preference Capital into unsecured Loan 
Stock was not approved by the stockholders concerned. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR J. P. R. GLYN’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Alexanders 
Discount Company Limited will be held on 
February 20th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement i&f 
the Chairman, Mr. J. P. R. Glyn: 

The shortage of Treasury Bills has continued 
during the pist year, with the result that the 
total bolding on December 31st has declined to * 
£47,649,917. In addition the fall in turnover of 
Treasury Bills and the rise in the cost of money 
to carry them has materially decreased our earn¬ 
ings from this section of our business. 

The total of £38,750,708 of commercial and 
other bills held at the end of the year shows 
an increase ot £2.9m. This increase reflects the 
larger amount of Corporation Bills on issue, a 
welcome addition to the supply of discountable 
paper. The official limitation on the amount of 
commercial bills which we can hold or have 
rediscounted has embarrassed us. It is to be 
hoped that die reasons for our not always being 
able to take bills for discount, however credit¬ 
worthy the acceptors, are understood. 

During the year the Bank of England have 
introduced a refinement in their technique of 
Money Market Management ; loans are now 
made overnight from time to time, sometimes 
at market rates, in addition to the traditional 
penal 7 day advances. We welcome this more 
flexible approach. 

The increase of Bank Rate to 7 per cent in 
July w.b anticipated arid the outcome of dealings 
in shot t-dated Bonds during the year was a 
piofitable vn:. However it should be stressed 
that a period of rising and high interest rates 
does not bung incited running profits to the 
Discount Market ; indeed, it has the opposite 
effect. 

The trinket in Corporation short-dated Bonds 
has expanded satistactonly. The amount of 
these Bonds issued and their turnover have sub¬ 
stantially increased, no obvious distinction being 
made between quoted and unquoted. 

After a transfer to Contingency Account, a 
profit of £413,073 remains, out of which a final 
dividend is recommended on the ordinary capital 
of 9] per cent making a total distribution Of 
121 per cent, which is die same as for last year. 

Following the Finance Act 1965 dividends 
this year arc shown in the Profit and Loss 
Account gross, whereas in 1965 they were shown 
after deduction of tax. Accordingly to make a 
comparison the amount of tax (£159,638) on the 
1965 dividends should be added to the 1965 
profits, making £418,554, against £413,073 for 
1966. 

It is to be hoped that conditions in 1967 will 
enable the distribution to be maintained, but 
this will not be achieved without the manage¬ 
ment and staff continuing to give of their best, 
as they have so willingly done in the past year, 
with all the frustrations and difficulties caused 
by a period of rigorous credit restriction. 
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THE BRUNNER INVESTMENT TRUST 

The annual general meermg of The Brunner Investment Trust Limited 
wiit be held on February 23rd in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir Felix 
J. M. Brunner, Bart: 

Until last year the Trust’s revenue had shown an uninterrupted rise 
since the war. A year ago I forecast that the alteration in the system 
of Company taxation and deteiioration in the economic climate in this 
country would have an adverse elleu on out income during the coming 
year. As will be seen from the Directors’ Report the tall has not yet 
been severe because niariy companies took advantage of the provisions 
ot the Finance Act, 19co, io pay higher dividends prior 10 April 6 , 1966, 
and the loss of Double J axaiion Relic! on US investments was less 
than anticipated as it did not take eflect until September, when the new 
Convention with rhe United Slates was ratified. The above facts materially 
helped the decision of your Directors to maintain rhe previous year’s total 
distribution of 19^ per cent, per cent ot which was described as 
“ Special.’* 

nil- CURKi.Nr Yl Ml 

The outlook for the current year is obviously unfavourable. The 
full effects of the credit squeeze and flirt he i nartowing of piofit margins 
at home will certainly mean a reduction m dividends ltorn our invest¬ 
ments, and while the squeeze is on rheie cm be no compens iiing increase 
even when higher profits are earned Although it is possible that we 
shall have some highei d’vidends from onr Ainerii <m im cumenis, at 
best they will only to a slight extent oiWr the sevctc It&s of Double 
Taxation Relief and the imposition ot O»ipc?r«ihon Tax on our overseas 
income. 

Looking at ihe vear ahead, it is indeed possible that we shall not 
earn our present rate of deadend. 1 hope that any slim-t.ill will be 
relatively modest and in that event voiu Directors would ^povtifer making 
up the dividend from our icvcnuc icseives, even although this entails 
a further irrecoverable payment ol income tax on receives pheady taxed. 

The valuation ot investments at the year end was naturally lower 
than a year ago. T he net asset value of ihe As units was 18s 4d um¬ 
pired with 21 s Id at the picvious year end. These values contain 75 
per cent of the ruling investment dollar piemium. 


WEST RIDING WORSTED AND 
WOOLLEN MILLS LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held on 
February 22, 1967, to receive the report and accounts lor the yeat 
ended August 31, l% 6 , and to declare a dividend. 

The Directors have recommended the payment on February 23id 
of a linal dividend ol 12 per cent actual on the Ordinary Shares, making 
l S per cent for l he \ ea r. 

Ihe billowing summaries jio cxUucied fiom the acvounls: 
PROMT Ol GROUP BLFORL TAXATION £1,456,252 

Dealt with as follows : • 

luxation . 1519,233 

Rei.nned . £342,130 

Dividends (net) ; 

Pieleu-ncc . £52,575 

Oi Jmais. t'21,517 

IiKoine Tox on Dividends 

Payable aflvi 5lh Api il, I960 . £250,497 

-- £1,4(56.252 

Nl.f ASsMS: 

Cum cm Assets les> Current Liabilities ... £<>,104,692 

Iryed A>seo -Book Value . 14.227,826 


Rcpiesenied hy : 

Pielenuicv Sliaiv Capital 
Ordmarv Share Capital ... 

<. apit 11 Ri set vc’n. 

Revenue Resei ves. 

Deloned Taxation . 


£<>,104,692 

_1T227,826 

£10,312.515 


C1,500.000 
Ll040.355 
£! p.ldn 
JJS 107.127- 


■ £ 9 ^ 90,518 
t v| 2,000 

110,02,515 


A Expansion continues for 
y 1 the Martin Group of shops 

In concluding his Annual Statement for the year ended 2nd October 
1966, rhe Chairman of Allied Retail Trades (London; Limned, Mr. 
B. H. S. Martin, said: 

“Our policy will continue lo be one of expansion, largely in new sites. 
Some 20 additional branches arc anticipated and we expect to dispose 
of a number no longer suitable for our purposes. The economics w# 
arc making, and other steps we are taking, will, we feel, enable us to 
deal with the bulk of the problem created by S.E.T. (estimated at 
£60.000 in a full year). Expansion and belter management together 
with our determination to improve sales give us reason to expect that, 
assuming the current economic situation does not worsen, the Group 
will beat least able to hold profits in 1966/7.** 

For a copy of the report and accounts write to the Secretary, 1 Raven 
Road, South Woodjot d, London, L. 18. 

ALLIED RETAIL TRADES {LONDON) LIMITED 
Newsagents, Tobacconists, Confectioners and Stationers 

232 BRANCHES TRADING PRINCIPALLY AS MARTIN* 



Binding 

CdS6S 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating^equirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E), 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 


Coptli of ft* Index art ttaillblt tolly frfrm The Economist. 25 St. James’s St., SWfl. 
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EDUCATION 




THE LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

M*Sc* In Hmines* Studies 

The next postgraduate programme in business studies at the 
London Business School wfN start on September 27, 1967. 

This is a two-year programme open to tho.e v.ith an honour degree 
granted by a recognised university or to equivalent qualification, woo 
are interested in a career iu business management. The programme 
leads to the higher degree of M.Sc., at the’ Unty<fsity of London- 

The dosing date for applications is March 1, 1W7. 

The prospectus and application forms arc available from : The 
Registrar. London Graduate School of Sown** Studies, 28 Northumber¬ 
land Avenue, London. W.C.2. 


University of Glasgow 

Institute 0} Soviet and East 
European Studies 

The Institute offers an Annan I Bteesrch 
Mtudentshlp to the valu* of £750. 

AnplicatUu (th.ou copies I clioulU reach the 
unacrsisned not lnior than Ma-'rt? 1 . 1WT7 

Hour. t. iiurcmsBON. 

Bcrefcary ot the University Cua.t. 


UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW 

Scholarships for Advanced 
Study in Arts 

The University of Glasgow offers thiee 
scholarships of £750 a jeai, with icroU-aum 
of fees and lenHble for U<> from 

October J1B7, to graduates holding gogs I 
Honours decrees of other Unlvei t>iUe.» 
who propose to pursue zuU-Liuu advanced 
study or research in subjects falling within 1 
th^ Pnnilty of Arts (Classics. «eaillic 1 

languages, h'ngllbh. French, Gfiihan. 

Italian, Hispanic Studies. Celtic Languarv*. 
Slavonic tanauages, Scandinavian Language. 
I’hUosovihy. History, Psychology, Economics, 
Politics. Mathematics, acograplv. History 
of Fine Art, Music. Latin Ameilcnn Studito. ( 
Town rih1 Regional Planning). 

The Scholars will be required to come ! 
Into 1 evidence ui Glasgow and to pursue i 
their work under mipervlmou in the 
Unlve r aitv dining lemi-time. Applications | 
will Iju crimitlt-rcd f 10 m cnndidRWK who ; 
hope to obtain Iholr qualltyiug degrees In 
time to begin residence at Glasgow in ; 

October. 1%7. Preference will be given 
Ic 0|i plioauts uho are entering vptux , 

postgraduate studies for the first time. 

Candidates should aoply to the Clerk to 
the Faculty of Arts not later than 31st 
March 1967. giving full end cteur partmulai.s 
of the study which they propdfie and of 
their previous academic career, with evidence 
(where possible) of their previous degree 
or degrees- Two re/eretfs should be Asred 
to send, diver) to tho University, testimonials 
relating to the applicant’s character und 
academlc^ablrtty t that ^ndidnte:; should 
give details of their sucoesx In their anal 
examinations as soon as the vesulLs (ire 
known. They are asked to Inform the 
Clerk to the Faculty of Alt? without, delay 
Intimation of the nwaidh k. normally made j 
in the month of August. 1 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc. (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of r.V Un'vv.sjty 
of London. Alsu Arena itan.'y. Breritaiwh « 
1 st. Cost in/, Binkmg Inniwn ■ 

Mmkelmg. OCK, aiuI mativ <nun-ea.n"i i 

LO'IIM’S ill blf^llCV, •"lbjlCI*- lli-'u lill r i.l- 

iiLockbrokevs’ and KtocfcJobbej a’ cotirws. 

Write today lor iteuite 01 n'lv.u?. s a^ng 
subverts in whim Im-rfWl, io- 

Metropolitan College 

I Dept on '2). St. Alb.m?, 

nr cill at 3o Qu^-.n Vlc^oita S'.ifc*. 

London, F C.4 C v, 6874 


The University of H&U 

The Fenner Research Scholarships 
in Economics 

Applications orb fatvHeff tar the 'abet e V 
.Scholarship, tenable uf the OnivtrhKy-df 
H'xll. fin resewtb In the lolkirf<ng topics: 

(a) Economic growth with special reference 
to light manufacturing laduitrlas in Gieev 

Britain. WWterrt RUrope »a Mr _ 

OomnumwcaHh lrchiding the develop nen. of 
mechahlcal power Umunlwtoss 

(b) The external eronetalc condition* of 

Great Britain. ( 

The value of Fi* e'wrd Is £383 or £*W> 
per anrnnti, tcu.dln* to whetltsr the faiuient 
liver, at hwna or not. Mu8 fee?. The 
Rohnlnr/hip will b^ mad* fer one y s: in 
ih-j first instnnee. nnrmoUy. renewable tot a .. 
.-ecoml or third yea*. 

Fu.-tb**- p i ■! V 'In"- may be obbt'nad from 
l'h ■ R -j]' Hirar. Wv University.. Hull, Ux whom 
1 ’tiers of npnl'cattort containing Jtitonnatkm 
about c1fti‘ r . cf de.j'i-. «n outline of 
p.-epnsed T*»s*arcb Hurt *he names of two , 

not late, ’hen F«h.’n.-.y 20 . 1967^ ^ 

,' it si. a.! 


CranPi'Oil 


lublerts in whim Im-rc wl, io- , ortnuenAN *si 

Metropolitan College ! 

[Dept G£* 7 2 1 . St. Alban?, 

n 1 cill at 3o Qu.’-n Vlt'oila fj'.lfct. 

.ondon. PC .4 cv, 6874 iFojh'c' !■', ■ ’ siwil Course on 

| Advanced Mathematical 

University College London ^Piovnunmimj inh-mh Man. ifh>7 


Auurdsfor Postgraduate Courses 
in Economics 

Postgraduate taudenla. mav woik in the 
Depaitincnt of l^olitical blcononij for th-j 
University ot London reiicpi'rh dcKjwb of 
M.Phil. and Ph U. and for the by 

CTaminatlon In ienpact of the latter, 
courses are provided in (at Economics. 

(b) Econometrics, and (o Hegloni.l and 
Ur can Planning. 

For aU these. SSRC Student,ships my 
be held and suitable applicant* rill be 
nominati’d for them by the Colte&e. In 
addition, limited funds hit available 
which Will ba used to inaue Collcyc 
awards for one or more oi the following 
putwes: 

(i) To supplement SSRC Btudentehips. 

till To guarantee h fall-bft' k Income Io 
applicants nominated tor 
- pool-blase '■ Studentships; 

iit.l To support overseas or other 

not eligible for SSRC eiiMleiudi.p-, 

Application forms and further 
p,’i titulars about the courses and ihe 
awaids may be obtained from the 
g-griisr. Umveishy Coll«ie London. 
Gower Stieei, W.C.l. 


fWtVtfWITY OF tEEWl 
P0ST6R ADO ATE DinOMjt|i 

mwmmmt mmmmm 

Ap 0 UdsHMgai| invited for (bis 
^wilNlV sturting in 
October?* 1967, from candtdajto 
with industrial experience Mid 
from recent gftjftate* The cod|»e 
includes: Kfanagrrul i conomMfs; 
BchaVumrlt ScUftbe* ifld, Orgln. 
; tea lion . Stutfw. \ . 

Research ; DiffgrtosU ffna Problwi- 
Sot>ins; Field Project. Retffg- 
,nised by the S.R.C. for Advartpe 
Course SfudentsliltraWafds. 
Inquiries: , 4 

Wt AdffiLdniH SMretiry, ; 
Depart mevt of MaMfemeal f. 

The Unh^nSty/Leeds 2. ‘S 


UNIVtlRSITY OF LONDON: A lcctur#^ 
emitted Proparitif for th8 W0'«: ij. 
Mn-Sca'T find Sodnl .Jusilca: The imn|) 
Hootety ” wlU ba drllvertOv Mr. Rear: 
Geddc* at 8 p.m, on H February at ti 
Loudon Schpol 0 i Econppiliyg JWd FolltWl 
flclffic?. Hiyi^hton Street, Aldwj'ch. WVJ 
AliMIJ&WON >RKB, Wl*njgw TlCKSt 


University of Glasgow 

Ora^uoie Conrattain Soviet and$ 
East Eu ropca n Studies 1 \ 

T i a in*«rlt.jte of Bnvtet and s’j 

l,a i t Luit-pian Biudica 1? 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

MANAGEMENT COURSES 

ResMaitM Coarse for Bosioeea Maoocen . 

The 1%7 msi ion of (hit courw: will be held from July Jrd to -Ht- it* 
intended for experienced managers who are either already m, or likely soon 

10 *E©o^nii?. n ^yc^^lS«i a***! quantitative aspects, of manaacmcnt ^ r ® fejJ 4 
whh by university teachers and visiting busmexx men. LeCiures. gro^ (hxeuM«M«. 
cases snd « computerised management exercise nre all included in the progrsnsme. 

The bourse Mifttlly residential snd numbers arc strictly limited. There are 
no formal educational requirements but managers must be nominated toy tnmr 
companies. The closing date for the rcccip t ot nominations is March J. 1967. 
Inclusive tfe 125 guineas. 

and Diploma Cosmi 

Annlicntkms ire also invited for thb 196748 postetrsdust courses i« 
manageautetvtudka which commence on October 10, l%7;\They 
one academic yeer (or the Diplorns or two Cot the M.Sc. degree and 
Swuimia OperSwigl RcMtercfa, StsUsifw, Production Management. MarkeUng 
\^haoce ar^Induslrial Relations as well « relevant aspects oi EeonoiWC* and 


Tilt- rour*- will coyer reocyit -frvclrjpairars In 
L.iorummlri' iti'iin’fiw. In* haunit .n 
hyperbolic, .s'o’hrb' c i»nrt 
piyjoaiumint'. fit c HkIips .hnwlwtr J?A 
. pr.i-timl »ppl'f..t:otii oi 4 \ 

will bfe u*ud. 

! R Mdeiit Cou Tuto.: FiufcUo; H. V^Jda, 
j UniYemity of Blrmtnsham. 

Fe’R rov-’-'n? tj"lon and full 
buu-d-rwifl**ic«. 70 guineas 

• Forms of Mvrotm?*** hw T^f«hir#x. 

1 Tho Cnllegv of Aeiontiut:*:-, CranfleM. 

Bed ford 


I Study at Home ,, 

; BuccernfUl tuition for Q.O.K. O * ftud A 
(all Boards) London IjpIv., B.Bc.Kcun., da , 
I B Se LL.fi.. Alan Diplomas. Cfrtlflcatw. »*. 
i BiMikrrs. Smetartel, SUtlstlral. nnd m iber 
” ufeasional E\hiim P r^bpec tu*J reel rom 

y W™ Fletchf,C.a.E.. LL D*P». F 1 *> 

i; Wolsey Hall, Oxford (i«. »« 04 i 


OIHLOMA IN SOV1RT AND ' - 

LAS l LUWFEAN BlUDIl 6 

Furthtr parLteulais of course aad sources 
'of /laandHl support can ba obtained frond- 
Wltute of Soviet and EHiA European 
SludieB. University of Glasgow, Glafgow. w 3 



iecognises the courses at suitable for the tenhne ol 

4Mib of «jl tiHW ... *o*m. taltnunfflf*CMBMMtf UsifCOlity 


^Applications mav be considered f r ,° 


^Snjvsji (MrwsrfcpjrmaJsr^ 

lttinbvtoh' 29 Otorge Squire, Edinburgh 8. 

. ■' nim ti BVEItliDV 


January, I96L 


CHARLES H. STEWART. 
Secretary to the University. 


University of Kent at j 

Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications nre Invited for M.A. etmrsfes ln^ ‘ 
economics POLITICS it aovBRtWttftfT 
SOCIOLOGY 
and 

TUB ORADVATE DIPLOMA fHROClOUXIV 

AoDllcatlon forms and further particular 
about thewj courses and about research 

Kent ut Canterbury, Canterbury, Kent. 

IQUOW ROf. A^Oi.^ - 


Unlvaroity of 
Strotholyiio 

formerly tbs Royal 
CoNege of Science end 
Technology Oleegow Cl 


Postg radu ate Stutfy 


ApplicetiOne are invited lot edmission to 
postgradueSe eourses Io reeeHich 

leading io tin degrees of M Sc.. M.Utt.. 
end Ph.O. and to Diplomat snd Ceaifl- r 
esm in a witfe range tff SubilcU within 
the totigurtng fields of stutty: 

Chemistry (Pure end Applied) 

Applied MiBrebfology ‘ Mathemeilef 
' Meghenleaf CegfnaeMnp Phyeloe 
Bio- Engineering Metallurgy 

Electrical Engineering Fibre Selene# 
dull Engineering Pharmacy 

Chemical Engineering Biology < \ 
Mining Engineering. , Rfechemlcirf 
Novel Architecture Podd tclenbf 
Ruelneee AdmHibrtfatloh ; 

AdmhdeSreelen end M o is MU d n i ei W 
Commerce and Law Sociology 1 
Peyohology . , Pglitlce 

Economic Hlatour economics 
UbrinoAahlii.', ■ J Ndeelen 
English s ad dl ed 1 doogrephy . 
Architecture* Urban Planning 
end i u h rt hg teience 

’ AppHbidons for Studentahlpe will be | 

CaeeMerod from suitably qudMedeandl- ' 

dates. Mam itheepowrt** lepog n lwd 1 *< 
by the SRC and SSRC s# acpeptapleior 
the tenura of the*r Advsncad Coiftte 
Studontships. 

peteiled information abbut couraea. 

‘ so ureas of nntnctf, endlbtderfchffccfflHes , f 
svsilRbla in and throughlhd IWvMflf of 
Sirathclyda is obtainable tree on request ^ 

anqulrtei) ^ < 
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Corporate Planning 

• a leading British group with a broadening range of 
operations at home and overseas lias formed a unit at 
headquarters to co-ordijiate its long-term planning and 
to investigate new projects. 

• A YOUNG man with management experience and a 
degree or Relevant professional qualification is required to 
join the unit. It is intended to use tins appointment as a 
stepping-stouc to line management in the subsidiaries. 

• ACH about 30 . Salaty starts about £ 2,500 with good 
future prospects. 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to J. R. Clayton. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNFRS 

(SCLECf ION) LTD 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON Wl 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

A vacancy has occurred with a well-known international publisher for 
1 mao to assist the present management team with the organisation 
and maintenance of tneir existing and expanding international business 
with particular reference to Latin Amcnca A first-class working 
knowledge of Hie Spanish language is essential; expeiiencc ol 
publishing, while an asset can be acquired on the job. This is 
an appointment with considciablc piospecis which would depend 
entirely on the person chosen, A young graduate may be ideal 
The work could be of interest to an older man with relevant 
experience. Salary is a matter for negotiation. Box 2094 


THE ORGANISATION FOR 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, PARIS 

has Wo vacancies as administrators in its Statistics Division to work 
on thfc analysis of a variety of statistics in Member countries and 
to advise on their business cycle and structural significance. Data 
processing dooe mostly by electronic computer and scope for use 
of standard techniques of mathematical statistics. 

Qualifications required: good degree in economics and/or 
statistics; experience Jn economic statistics; besides English, good 
knowledge of French. 

Tax free emoluments (OECD contribution to Provident Fund 
Included) range according to qualifications from 41,000 to 50,000 
French francs per annum (married, non-resident). Installation 
Qts» children*! allowances and other fringe benefits. Generous 
atiaa and home leave arrangements. 


Candidates under 35 will be preferred and are acceptable from 
Member countries (Western Europe, the United States, Canada 
and Japan), 

Applications with' detailed curriculum vita* and specifying 
m Statistics ” should reach personnel Division, 2 rue Andre Pascal, 
Pari?j 6 e, before April 1st. ■ 


The Labour "Party 


HKSI AKPH DEPARTMENT 
Applications are invited tor the post ol 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICER, 

(Guide I Research Assistant- 
Ihc Lucil Government Officei is responsible 
ini Hb i>on with .Labour Groups an Joonl 
auibhrities, The sUcoesslul oppU&m will 
be eupee!i»r| to advise on polio Issues and 
produce u monthly newilettei for Labour 
coijjiciiim» . , 

Anpiii mt.i should hove a sound knowledge 
ol loi nl .joverjunent anil Its allied 
(■••mmunltv servlcoh. parLluularlv education. 
to‘*n planning and local health services. 
Kxpi'ncnce in public hpeuklng would be an 
advantage Expci i<mue In the Inborn 
Puns and wilting ability are assentlul. 

Applies I ion forms and conditions at 
employ merit ran be obtained from the 
Administrative Officer The Labour Party, 
Tunisian t House, Smith Square. London, 
s W l Completed application forms must 
hi* miuiud b\ Wednesday Febiuury 15, 

10117 


HATH UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer/Assistant 

Lecturer 

TN ECONOMICS A ‘ 

ApplinMnim are Invited foi one m more 
ol Lecturei ot Assistant Lecturei 
n Economies in thp Political Econoim 
Group of the School of Humanities and 
Social Sriences ul Cluvortun Down. Bath. 

Salui v. 

Assistant Leclureis. C1.10.1-£ 1 .340; 

I,eciurei, L1.170-L2.G30 (bar at £2.270), 
l- S S U 

Kutlbei details and application fuims 
lioin the Heglstiai (m The University. 
Hath Please quote Rcfeience No G7 L9. 


INFORMATION OFFICER AND 
[ LIBRARIAN wanted lor Institute ol 
Communiiv Studies. The post 1:, pait-tlme 
, und might paiilculurly suit a muiried 
i woman Ideollv what is needed la a 
1 graduate in sociology with a special interest 
in deniogiaphv uiui family sociology, who 
has also had some library experience. 

Salary on University scale lov Assistant 
Lecturer or Lecturer, according to 
quullDcailonsi and experience Write for 
application forms to Mrs Winifred Turkei, 
Institute ol Community Studies, 18, Vlctona 
Park Square. Bethnal Gieen, London, E 2 


Cambridge University 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for appointments 
Irom October 1. 19b7, which it is hoped 
to make In the Junior Reseaich Officer 
and Research Officer tirades. The 
appointments call for suitable qualifications 
to work in one at the following fields: 

(1) Economic Rest-arch: social 
accountin'? work in the field ot finance, 
especially tlie compilation of national 
balance sheets and how of funds 
statements ; wanes, incomes and Income 
policies . liudc and industrialisation 
in developing counti tes , manpowei 
problems In developing countries. 

12) Socmloolcal Rescaich: factory 
hooIhI structuie and employee 
tn\olvcment , occupational associations 
among white-collar workers. 

Applicants should noimnllv have nt 
least a good second-cliivs honours degree. 

The pensionable stipends of posts In the 
pindex concerned range 1mm £1,050 to £2,005 
a year. A limited contribution may be . 
made towards removal expenses ' 
Applications, giving peisonal details, 
academic qualification*. xperltnce ahd 
research Interests, together with the ,tuunes 
of two referees, should reach the Secretary. 
Department of Applied Economics, Sidgwlck 
Avenue. Cumhildge, by February at. 1987. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES RESEARCH 
DIVISION 

Appointment of Research Fellow 


it is proposed to appoint a Research Fellow 
to investigate the problems which arise foe 
management from the development of . . 
productivity bargaining, schemes with special 
inference to their effects on labour costs and 
industrial relation*.' 

Applicants should have a knowledge of 
Industrial relations and be capable of ■ 
designing and carrying out the research 
progrumih#, In coI&bOritloh with others. 

The appolntmentTrill be for two yeart in 
the first instance, with a possible ekte&stea 
for a further two tears. Salary will at . 
within the range oi £ 2 . 000 - £2,750* , 

Applications should be received hot later 
than Mareh 1, 1867Jby the Assistant 
Secretary, The London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Houghton Street. 
London. _w,p a. from. whom, application. ,, 

forms may be obtained 


f Agricultural Economise.' 
Togo 

Required to, set up and, head a researct 
I • and development section within the , 
Office des pVoduita Afcilcolea du Togo. 
Duties v ill include examining the mint 1 
importance of various crops lor possih 
export, to advise on their further 
development. to cairv out feasibility 
xiudiu.s und to recommend specific 
development projectf). 

Candidates should possess a degree ifi 
agricultural economics und a knowledj 
ot French would be an advantage. 
Previous overseas experience preferable 
Salary range £.1,500- £4.000 a yeai. ■ 
depending un qualifications and experlen 
subjerl to British income tax, plus a 
tax-free overseas allowance of either , 
£970 (Mngle). £1,540 (married 
unaccompanied) or £ 1,828 : (married * 
accompanied) a year, paiuagea provlda 
Education allowances Two years contra 
Candidates, who should be nationals, 
the United Kingdom or the Republic of 
I inland. should write foi furthei detail! 
givinu full muuu and brief paitlculurs £ 
quallilcat Ions and experience, quoting r 
RC 2G/170 0-J, to: V 

Appointments Officer, 

Room Jill. 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT 
Eland House 
Stag Place. 

London. S.W.l. 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from specially 
in Tuuispoit Law interested In particlpu 
In o ni”vl\ c.xtubllshed Ceniic foi Roseau 
in Trunspmtution Appointments will be 
made in The Faculty ul Ijiw DuIIor Inc 
teaching und research. Salary $10,000 ax 
up. Applicants should write to Dean C. H 
Edwards, Faculty of Ijaw. Umveisitv of 
Manitoba. 3rd Flooi, Law Com Is Building 
Winnipeg 1. Canada, enclosing it rmiiculu 
vll:u* and should ask three iclciees to sei 
letters of telurence on theli behalf. 

Laurentian University 

Sudbury , Ontaiio , Canaria 

Applications are invited for two permiut 
positions and one tenipoiaiy (one-year) 
post in the Department of Economics, 
undei graduate courses at pass and honoi 
IpvoIs. Prefeired specialities foi permar 
positions : Microeconomic theoiv, Public 
Finance, and Eronomtc History ; other 
specialties considered 
salary minima : Piofcssor, $13,750 : 
Associate Piofcssor. $10,750 . Assistant 
Proressor, $8,500 ; Lecturer. $7,000. 
Address applications und fuither lnquirlc 
to Head of Department of Economics 

The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in lndustrit 
Relations The salary scale for Lecturers 
£1.471) x £00 £2.010 X £ 8ft— £2.180 X 

£yo— £2.270: thereafter, subject to revlev 
x £ 80- -£ 2.G30 a year plus £60 a yeai 
London Allowance. und for Assistant Lectui 
£1,105 X £ 7ft— £1,180 x £80— £ 1.340 a yc 
plus £60 a vear London Allowance, with 
superannuation benefits in both cases. In 
assessing the starting salary, consideration 
will be given to qualifications, age. and 
experience 

Applications should be received not latei 
than March 1. 1D07, by the Assistant 
SerretHiy. The London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Houghton Street. 
London, W C.2, from whom application fm 
and further paiticularx may be obtained 

University of Belfast 

Research Assistant 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Application* are Invited for the post of 
Research Assistant in- the Department of 
Economics tenable, for one yeai in the firs 
instance, from April 1, 1967, or such other 
date o* may be arranged. The duties will 
consist of giving assistance with such reseai 
projects as the Heads of the Department 
may direct. 

Salary will be within the range £58o-£9 
per annum depending on qualifications. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
Professor of Economics, and applications, 
including the naiRes of two referees, nhouh 
reach him by March l, 1967. 

PROPOSED 

University of Dundee 
(Queen's College, Dundee) 
(University, of St. Andrews) 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Ipplfcatlons are invited for the followiag 
from a date to be arranged : 

-“'TIPS OR ASSISTANT 

nPS IN ECONOMICS 
fRESHI IN ECONOMIC AND SOfcL 


. «~#ry scales t 
Lectureship £1.470 to £2,631 

AMiStant Lectureship £1.105 to £U4r 

wlttt placing according to qualifications a 
experience. F.S8.U.; grant towards 
removal ol household effects. 

Applications (6 copies) containing the nani 
of three referees, to be lodged not later 
than Febiuary 25, 1967, with the Secrfftsn 

fiUMD’t CoUpt^ Dundee from whOTQL. ,1 
ruifner particulars may oe oblalnea. 
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LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES.* 

Economics 

The London Business School invite# 
applications for (he post of SENIOR 
LECTURER or LECTURER in 
Economics with special reference to 
macroeconomics and related fields. The 
successful candidate will be required 
to teach in the Executive Development 
Programmes and in the post-graduate 
programme leading to the degree of 
* M Sc. in Business Studies at the 
, University of London. He will also 
. be expected 10 pursue and develop 
research in Ins field at a high level. 
The appointment will he made in tha 
following salary ranges : Senior 
Lecturer. £2.520 x £105 to £1.255 plus 
£80 London allowance , Lecturer, 
£1,470 x £90 to £2.630 plus £60 
London allowance. Initial salary will 
be fixed according to qualifications and 
experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
is required Applications should be 
sent to the Secretary, The London 
(Iraduatc School of Business Studies. 
28 Northumberland Avenue. London, 
W C 2, not later than February 24th. 


HNIVr RSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE: Applications Invited lor 
posts of Research Omrer and Junior Research 
Office! s. Fmm Economics Branch 
QU'illilrut mns Honours degree In Economics. 
Ayrirultuiill Economics or Slutlstlca and 
Econoineiilrs Duties: Research Officer to 
not ns Liaison Offlrer with National 
ARnrultural Achhory Service, all posts to 
unrieitakp lpseim-h depending on current 
programme ot fUanch and qualifications of 
mJ( cesslul candidates. Topics will Include 
techniques of iurm planning, use of capital, 
plan* ol aunrullme In the National Giowth 
Model, efTert of ilsk and uncpitalnty Salaiy 
scftlef, 1 Roseau h OlHcer, £1,470 X £90— 
£2,010 \ cr c i c2.095, Junior Research 
Officer. £ 1.050, £ 1,10ft, £1 180 X £80 
C1,420 Commencing Halmy according to 
age, qualifications and experience. 

Pensionable under F £■ S U Initial 
appointment foi three years Contnbullon 
to remove! expenses. Fuither details on 
inquest Applications, with names and 
addresses of not move than thiee leteieps. 
to the Secrefaiy, School of Agi (culture. 
Downing Short Cambildgp. noi laler Ilian 
February ]8. 1%7. 


University of Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce and Social 

D^miiswtortCdNOWOB/V v ': 

sS5VfeBSURB48Sa, 




MBWgmiSWtor tCbNQK 

BoX 569, Birmingham IB, mil 
particulars may be obtained. 


University of Belfast 

Lectureship fn Political Science 

The Senate of the Queen's University of 

Pn 6i ^it£frci^ u ^oi&uvrw hl ° 

Salary range £1,470 to £2.630 plus 
contributory pensttfn rights under the F.S-6.U. 
Initial placing on the salary scale will depend 
on Qualifications and experience., Applications 
should be received by March i, J967. Fuither 
particulars may be obtained from 
G. R. Cowls, M.A., LL.B., J P.. Secretary. 

University of Glasgow and 
University College, Nairobi 

Senior Lecturers, Lecturers and 
Assistant Lecturers required for Joint 
Research Project on Problems of 
Kenya's Economic Development 

The Unlveislty of OlasRow and University 
College. Nairobi, propose jointly to make a 
number ot appointments in connection with 
a programme of reseal th to be cun ted out 
In the Institute for Development Studies at 
University College. Nairobi. Applications 
are Invited lor Senior I-eciurershlps, 
Lecturership!, and Assudanlxhips. 

The salaiv scale loi Senior Lectureis Is 
£2.620 to £.1.315 pei unnum, loi Lecluiers 
£1,470 to £2.630 per annum and foi 
Assistants C l,105 to £l 34U per annum. 

Applications are Invited from candidates 
interested in the economic and admmistialive 
problems of economic development, preferably 
Ii oni graduates m economics or it related 
discipline. 

Applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged, not later than Februaiv 7, 11)67, 
with the undeisigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 

ROBT T HUTCHESON. 
Societaly of the University Court 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS ADVISER FOR 
THE SULTANATE OF MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman, wishes to appoint an OrjaaiiatfoA 
and Methods Adviser. The Incumbent will Be directly responsible to 
the Sultan and is required to review and advice on the organisation, 
definition of responsibilities and procedure* and, stalling of Sultanate 
departments to be Established in connection efim roe sultan's plans ' 
for development and to implement approved, recommendations. 

Candidates should be capable administrators and have specialist 
experience in organisation and methods. They should bo at least , 
40 years of age. 

The successful candidate will be required to reside la Muscat 
Salary and service conditions will depend on the qualifications and 
experience of the candidate selected .Knowledge of Arabic ir&M 
be an advantage but is not essential. . 

Applications containing full details of education, &ua1ific*fiqrne, , 
experience, career to date and photograph, should be sent m confidence 
to: SULTAN SAID.HIN TAIMUR, 

SULTAN OF MUSCAT AND OMAN, 
c/o Bolt 2095, , 

The Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.l. 

Selected candidate may be invited to attend at Salalah for personal 
interview. 




The University of 
Manchester 

Assistant lecturer In 
Agricultural Economics 

Applications are Invited for the post ot 
ASSISTANT LEQ’rURRR In AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS Salary range £1.10B to 
£1,340 pa. FS.S.U. Applications by 
February 17th, to the Registrar. The 
University, Manchester. 13. from whom 
further particulars ana forms of application 
may be obtained. Quote Ref. 14/07/E. 


RU6KIN COLLEGE OXFORD requires Tutor 
In Economics and related .subjects (e.g 
elementary Statistics) for the Collage years 
1967-69. University leclurei scale £1.470- 
£2,630, or possibly Asst. Lecturer scale, 
depending on experience. F.8.8 U. Good 
degiee and Interest lb adult education 
inquired. Small house may be available. 
Details from General Secretary, Buskin 
College, Oxford. Closing date February 28th. 


The Polytechnic 
809 Regent Street, 

London, W*l, 

School of Commerce and 
Social Studies 

Applications'are invited for a full-time 
appointment as Lecturer in Law, dutlea to 
commence on September 1, 1067 

Candidates should posxesn an honour* degree 
lr Law or equivalent professional qualification 
and would be required to teach torn* lunjert 
to London B Sc.fEcon.) Part II and 
C.N.A.A. honours degree level. Research 
would be encouraged. 

Salary scale: £1,87B X £80 (3) X £B8 (3) 
to £2.140 per annum plus London allowance 
of £70 p a. 

A form of application, to be returned by. 
Fobrunry 18th. may be obtained by seftdt&g 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
undesigned. 

J. E. RICHARDSON. 

Director of Education. 


For further announcements 
see pages 389 and 459 to 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Fellowship in Economic 
Statistics 

Applications are invited for the above 
Fellowship, tenable lor one year with a 
possible extension to two Salary range 
£1,47U-£2,C30 pa. with approved research 
expenses The holder has access to the 
facilities of the Manchester Computing 
Laboratory. Applications, by March 7th. to 
the Registrar. Tne University, Manchester 13, 
from whom Regulations and application forms | 
may be obtained. Quote Ref 15/67/E I 


University of Aberdeen 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Higher Defence Studies 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
READER. SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER 
within the Department of Political Economy, 
m connection with the Ministry of Defence 
scheme for promotion of Higher Defence 
Studies. The person appointed would 
participate in normal University teaching and 
would engage In research on the economic 
aspects of defence. Previous research In 
defence economics is not a pre-requlslte for 
appointment to this post. Applications 
would bo welcomed lrom economists, or 
persona with a training In quantitative 
studies, who wish to embark on research In 
this field. ! 

Salary scales: I 

READER £3.075- £3.418 

SENIOR LECTURER £3.740-£3.415 
LECTURER £1.470-£2,630 

Appointment and initial placing on scale 
in accordance with quaUflcatlons and 
experience. Superannuation (F.S.8.U.) 
and removal allowance. 

Further particular# should be obtained 
fipm The Secretary. The University. Aberdeen 
with whom applications (10 copies) should be 
lodged not later than February 25. 1067 



NABISCO FOODS 


requires a 


Sales Analyst 


to be responsible to the General Sales Manager for the analysis of existing sales 
patterns and the development of detailed sales forecasts in line with established 
marketing plans. 

Specific duties include the analysis of sales performances by territories and type of 
customer, in comparison with pre-established targets, and advising the General Sales 
Manager of significant variances, the development of sales targets and preparation 
of short and medium term sales forecasts to be used in production planning. 

The Company has a sophisticated system of data processing using an l.B.M. computer 
and the sales analyst would be expected to act as coin tact man between data processing 
department and the sales department. A qualification in mathematics, statistics or 
economics would be useful but an analytical mind and experience in sales planning 
or relative fields are considered of prime importance. ’ 

Applications, giving full details of education, experience, present position and salary, 
should be addressed to the: ^ . 

Senior Personnel Office*, ' 

NABISCO FOODS 

, ' t '* , ' ^ , 1 t\ r 

Waiwyn Garden City. 
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Aslltf ' ”' 5r ‘ 

Appitcaon* 14 inrltrtWiUM tuu-tlm, 

PfMlonatirt ptost of ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

nmnber.ihto wss&asi 2nd to help 


the- planning and development of w 
service*. f%sitraem«, vtdTneaaed by .. 
specialist, COWr SttotlMtloni. training courses, 
conferepeqi,, kqfgroietlon services spd library. 


Economist 

Central Planning Office 

Fiji 

Duffer To net ns the FIJI Government's 
counterpart in and in due time take over 
from. • United Nations economist. To 
train a Fijian successor and other local 

staff. 

Qualification *• Economist with some 
familiarity with development economies, 
particularly in a comparable context 
Background of applied economic statistics 

IN Umiti; 38-50. 

Term*: Salary fixed at £3,003 p«. plus 
a disturbance allowance of £38 pa. . 


a disturbance allowance of £36 p.a. 

(single). £B4 pA. (married); terminal 
gratuity 28 per cent.: Initial contract tor 
8-6 years (l.e.. two tours of 2J years, with Ja 
paid home leave la between). ~ 


Free family passages; children's 
education allowances, accommodation at 
moderate rental. 

Applicants, who should normally he 
nationals of the United Kingdom o* 
Republic of Ireland, should wr te, g.Unj 
full name, age, brief details o f 

ministry of overseas 

DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House, stag Place. 

London, fl.W.l. 

and quote Ref. No. RC 236/62/01. 


For further announcements 
see pages 389 and 459 to 
4*1. 

University of Essex 

(Professorial) Director 

of the Social Science 

Rmearck Councti Survey Data Bank 

Ilcatlons ere Invited for appolntgienf from 


. University of Leicester ; 

' Pepartmbit of liconoiMci 

AppIleuCiene are lavifed/to* 'i uetu-t^nr 
Assistant lectureship In ’he Department, ft 
Kconomics from graduates w’thnn iateiext u 
mathematical economics* econometrics nr 


mathematical economics, econometrics m 
sfchtbtice. ’ 

Salary according to qualifiratlons and 
ftparienec. car scale £i,47o-j§ 2.830 for 


technical, economic end related interests In 
industry, universities and spwlallst 
institution! In U-K. but anproximaiely 600 are , 
tn ; B5 overran?,countries. The field Is of basic 
importance to the nation’s economic efficiency. 

A good honours degree or other appropriate 
qttalificstion. e g. L tn management or 
lifimriunatuip, la esMatlal. Experience In 
senior administrative posts In uduatti&l , , 
information nervines dr special Bbrorlee would 
be valuable but the main requirements nre 
adminiRlntlee experience In a professional 
or public field, capacity tor sound public 
lelatlona and mount Judgment Starting 
sofirv between £3.000 and £.1.780 p.a 
Applications, monied *' Confidential,” ■ Should 
'each the Director. As ub, 3 Bell rave Square. 
London, S.W.l. within 21 <faji. 


experience «r scale £i,47o-£2£30 for 
wcWttrs or ci.i05-si.3W for Assistant 

: Farther particulars from the Registrar. 1 
whom applications should be sent by 
February 28 th. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


Insurance Executive aged 41 requires 
appointment with insurance Company or 
Brokers In the United States or Canada j 
Experienced Fire Casualty and Marine, Just 
completed 6 years overseas setting up and 
developing agencies. Can prove production 
ability. Available for Interview in u.S A 
Box 3093. 

BUSINESS & PERSONAL 

FARM HOLIDAYS. 1967 Guide covering 
Britain's Boat Fnrm A Country Guest 
Routes/* Full Board from C6 per week. 

ofclP ES L ^ D - 18 HIGH 

Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers 

NOTICE is hereby given that the maximum 

rate of Interest allowed by the 
under-mentioned London Clearing Banks 
on deposits, which must be lodged for a 
mln'rnum period of seven days and be subject 
to q minimum nottcr of withdrawal of -even 
dsvs. will be FOUR AND ONE HALF poi L cut 
per annum until further notice. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
COUTTS & CO 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
GLYN. MILLS & CO. 

LLOYD8 BANK LIMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITKP 
MIDLAND BANK UMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


WTSTM1NSTFR BANK LIMITED _ 
W1L.U A\fS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


Januarv 26. 1967 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited 

Hudson*!) Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited 
reported record net earnings ol $17,371,000 or 
98 cents per share for 1966. a gain ot 13 1 per 
cent, from the »15.396.000 or 84 cents per 
share earned In the previous year. Net cash 

cent, to $32,813,000 or $1.79 per snare 
L J. Richards, resident, said that operaMnp 
volumes reached new highs in I960 with a 
9 2 per cent. Increase In production ot crude 
oil and natural gas liquids to an average of 
43.486 barrels per day. a 22.6 per cent gain 
Ca mle.vrt sat oral gas to an average of u 

• BftSffc w an 

average ol 386 long tons per day Throughput 
volumes on the Company’s pipeline systems 
were fractionally tower at pa average of 
86,123 barrels per day. Expenditures for 
flndlng and developing reserves including 
both capital and expense outlays totalled 
829,803.000. Additions to reserves from 
discoveries, extensions and revisions 
MbstantUllv exceeded the volume of 
hydrocarbons produced ahd sold during, the 

ssEtx£‘»F rfsy* 

significance were discoveries In the Zama Lake 
region of Northern Alberta and the 
Hummingbird area of Southern Saskatchewan, 
both of which have a potential for Important 
additions to the Company’s oil reserves. 

Four exploratory tests at Zama Lake were 
sucoeeaifully completed for oil production in 

SlSnmrffiifert 4 are* t^ffimpony paSicttrfiwf 6 
In a discovery well wlileh encountered oil in 
bath Misslsslpplan and Devonian formations. 

Efisra 

STs 181 mile twelve snob erode oil and 
imliiml mm liquids pipe line connecting the 
Gbmttnrft central Alberta system with Re 


flic 

Economist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 930-5155 * 

The airmail service is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 

1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or US$19.50 


North America 


North Africa and 
Middle East 


Watt Africa 


East and Southern 
Africa and 
Indian tub continent 


Far East and 
Pacific Area 


1 year by Air 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Auetria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta 

East Europe 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 


Airfreight 

£8.0.0 


$38.00 

Mex. Pee. 466 

$36.00 


Cameroon 

Congo 

Ghana 

Nigeria 


Burma 

Hongkonty 



£9.00 £11.0.0 


none £12.10.0 


£ 10 , 0.0 £ 12 . 10.0 


none 

£ 12 . 10.0 

none 


r- 

;• none 

£ 12 . 10.0 

L 

Surface 

irkl t 

£ 4 . 0.0 

J 410.60 

* * 

i 

• Eurfaoe > 

j^crtpttorr.. 

£140 


UO IfcBp 
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^k—Why not stage yours 
in a West End Theatre? 

It's oil Iniii rn. Tho stage, the sound, tho music, the lights, the 
seating, ;f,»j refreshments- the lot! 

All these theatres nre available to you for conferences, 
trade shows and conventions. 

APOLLO T H 'VTRE, Shaftesbuiy Avenue; THEATRE ROYAL, 

Drury Lanr\ /’.LOBE THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue; 

LYRIC 1C' Ai RE, Shaftesbury Avenue; LONDON PALLADIUM, 
OxfoirJ Cu< ’:s. PHOENIX 1HF.A1RF, Charing Cross Road; 
QUEEN'S .HTATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue, VICTORIA PALACE, 
Victoria C:*»' t. 

And in th-. provinces: 

BIRMINGi:AM THEATRE, Birmingham. 

BRISTOL HIPPODROME, Bristol, 

EMPIRE THEATRE,. Liverpool; i 

PALACE THEATRE, Manchester. 

\felNTER GARDENS. Morecambe. 

th£AT^ ROYAU Nottingbep; , ^ * 

Fuff details tftn d&cbitiined.ffom; '' v ; 

Booing peibt.^qli Thott* Corfr. It&ruA ^ : 

Cranboum Mehsldfts. Crahboum St , London, W;C.2. 


CAR-FERRY 



ITALY BE 


I ms EGNATIA ms APPIA J9J 

l §1 

1 BRINDISI-CORFU-IGOUMENITSA SI 
PATRAS & VICE VERSA JjjJ 

A joint aorvlco by DJ 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES General U K. Agents: iff 

Mediterranean Passenger Services Ltd. 25 Oxendon SL Ml 
S.W.1 WHItahefl 7707 Rl 

and Sj 

ADRIATICA LINE U K. General Agents: Malian General |3I 
Shipping Limited. 35 St. James’s Street, S.W. 1 WHIte- |?j| 
hall 6C63 g| 

gs!s;siSS!SSS3S3S9SiaSJSl 


WHO INSURES 
WITT! THE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE? 

m 



THE CIVIL ENGINEER 

Biff pro***: i,s.—'>'itF problems. Most pan be covered 
byhisutr-noe. This is why many'consultants and 
big- construction companies place" their in sura nco 
business with the Royal Exchange Group. Because 
it offers a complete Insurance service, that all 
companies, large or tmfel'l, both here and abroad, 
need. Consult your insurance adviser or writ© to, 
the address below,. ^ ' 

• you’ll find real security with 

TOE ROYAL EXCHANGE 
- • v GBOIIP, 

iRltglmf Rofsi Rxehonfa Awnraoce Oroop, Royal ikohanffe* London KCd 
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Home thoughts from abroad 



You may be banished, even outside the sterling area. But 
that is no reason why you should be completely cut off from 
home; life at home has its civilized compensations.There are 
plays, the news, talks, concerts; it would be a pity, and so 
unnecessary, to miss them. Wherever you are, you can keep 
in touch--clear, crystal-clear, shortwave radio reception is 
yours with an Eddystonc receiver. 

How much is this worth to you ? Is anything but the best 
good enough ? Get in touch with Eddystone, they make the 
finest shortwave broadcast and communication receivers, 
and are experts in making the world seem smaller. 

Comprehensive information from your Eddystone distributor or 

from : Eddystone Radio Limited, Eddystone Works, Alvechurch 

Road, Birmingham 31 . Telephone Priory 2231 Telex 33708 

A MAICONI COMPANY tSvpom 



EALING & ACTON 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


BstAbUShAd 1937 


5 Q' 3 IHI 
—/RHOIffll 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


Equivalent to ■ 

£7-17-5% 


whore Income Tax is puld 
at the full standard rate 


ORDINARY SHARES: 4 *%P.a. , Income tax paid. 

DEPOSITS: 31%, 4J% and 4,5% for 1,6 and 12 months notice 
respectively. Income tax paid by the Society. 


Write for brochure and balance sheet to Dept. (Si:), 

EALING & ACTON BUILDING SOCIETY, 

66 The Mall. London, W.3. Tel: EALlngr 1491 
Investments in this Society are Trustee Investments 


New Higher Rates from Jan. 1st 


SHARE 

ACCOUNTS 

at 45% equals £7-4-8%* 

DEPOSIT 

Income ACCOUNTS 
2“ at 4% equals £6-16-2%* 
•n TERM 

r SHARES 

IfL at 45% equals £7-13-2%* 

SYSTEM SAVING 
SHARES 

, at 5% equals £8-10-2%* 

*Wtak Income Tax is paid at the standard rate. 


10ND0NC0UN1Y 


ESTABLISHED 1BR8 

WITHOUT 
DEDUCTION 
OF TAX 
AT SOURCE 


7 


12 months' notice 


1 month's notice 



Current account and deposit account facilities 

Deposit accounts of £500 or over earn the 
rates of interest shown above. 
Accounts of £100 to £500 earn: 

7J% on 12 pionths’ notice,* 

6i% on 1 month's notice. 

£100 per month may be withdrawn on demand. 

Write for full detolls to: 

Lemlos and County (A A D) Ltd. (Dept. L.C.22) 
2/3 Norfolk Stroot • Strand • Lonioe W.C.2 


SHARE CAPITAL & RESERVES EXCEED £500.000 


MMMrt ■■ » M»*«!SSL_A»th S rta«l t, 5«>nd_CUM„M*4. Offlc, ,Pv>t._OfUn .^.PrintedS»*“ * Th * “““o® 1 * 1 


















THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 4, 1967 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1946-67 BRITISH FUNDS 


99* m 95* f 32 Savings Bonds 2*j% 1964-47 

IOt"ift 98'j Exchequer 6*2% 1969 

08*14, 84* % Savings Bondi 3% 1960-70 

1009'n 99 Exchequer 6> 4 % 1971 

82*3)4 76*)* British Electric 5% 1968-73 

77 70 Savings Bonds 3 % 1965-75 

74* $ 67* 8 British Electric i\% 1976-79 

60*8 54U British Transport 3% 1978-88 

95*8 91*4 Funding 4% 1960-90 

102*4 .97*8 Treasury 6*4% 1995-98 

94*8 83*4 Funding 6% 1993 

57 50*i British Gas 3% 1990-95 

06**,4 75**,* Treasury 5*,% 2008-11 

53*8 48*8 War Loan 3* 2% after 1952 

39*8 34*g Consols V 2 % 


The Economist-Extel Indicator 


Price, 

Jan. 

Price, 

Ftbu 

Net Red. 
Yield, 

Grose Red. 

Yield. 

25. 

1967 

1. 

1967 

Feb. 1 
I967| 
£ 8. 

1, 

d. 

FebJ 

mr 

£ s. 

d. 

99 

99-2-8 


12 

9 

6 1 

10/ 

99'*,, 

99*4 


18 

3 

6 12 

5 

67*3,4 

88*,4 


9 

9 

6 16 

4f 

100*12 

iO0*« M 


16 

4 

4 10 

1 

82*, 4 

82*4 


7 

2 


4/ 

76*4 

76*8* 


7 

8 

6 12 

4/ 

73 H 

74 


6 

6 

6 12 

91 

vx 

60*2 


5 

3 

6 9 

1 / 




3 

4 18 

9/ 

100*4 


17 

8 

6 13 

71 

92», 

94*4 


18 

5 

6 13 

0 

55*, 

56*, 


3 

| 

6 7 

SI 

84*,4 

84* 


19 

0 

6 II 

5/ 

52*4 

53 7 8 


16 

10 

6 II 

Sf 

38*4 

39 


15 

7 

6 8 10/* 


1966-67 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

II 

Jan. 25 

383-6 

383*6 

5*61 

9,406 

„ 26 

383-4 

383*3 

5*62 

9,864 

„ 27 

383-3 

382*7 

5*63 

9+70 

30 

382-6 

382-1 

5-64 

10.343 

.. 31 

383-3 

383-7 

5*62 

9,142 

Feb. 1 

383-9 

384-3 

5*61 

8,974 


445-8 (July I, 1966) 

J52. j (t'vovember d, 1966) 


Prices, 1966/67 


Ordinary 

Stocks 


Price, Change Yield, 

Feb. I, on Fob. 

1967 week I 


Banks 

Algemeino Blc, 
Amsterdam-Rott. 
Aust. & N Z. Bk. 
B. deSoc Gen. 

B. o> America 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. of N S. Wales 
B of Scotland 
B Bruxelles 
B. de Paris P.B. 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Can, Imp Com. 
Chartered Bank 
Chase Manhattan 
Comrnorrbank 
Ci edit Silica 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner B-ink 
First Nat City 
Hartibros 
Mill, San.u-'l 
Hongk’e & 5h 
Kloumui i Ben. 

Ki adit thank 
lloyds 
Maii ins 
Modiohanra 
Merctu y Sees. 
Midland 
Montague Trust 
Nat. ft Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Scot. 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Scotld. 
Sehroders 
Standard Bank 
Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Westminster ‘B’ 

Insurance 
Alkane Varsich, 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equit. 8 Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedrlandn. 
Northn. ft Empl. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential *A‘ 
Royal 

Royal Exchange 
Sun Alliance 
Taisho Mar & F. 
Tokio Marine 
Vahid ft Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


49/6 

Fr.B.S205 

$SJ*a 

63/9* 

04*. 4 * 

41/6 

63/6 

Fr.B.2560 
Fr.2D6 
56ff 
40/6 
30/- 

f2S<>i 6 
52/3 
566 
%407 
Fr+ 2160 
%460 
D.224 5 
D.200 
$54 * x 
26/6 
10 /- 
£9*o 
19/9 

Fr B 4/1,0 

45/- 

16/9 

L 76,090 

50/3 

53/9 

32/9 

42/3 

$A.2 16 

25/9 

64/6 

%I44 

£30* u 

70/9* 

48/- 

54/3 

Fr.S.2055 

Fr.S.2575 

58/6 


%763 
L. 104,380 
45/10'x 
59/3 
87/6 
51/9 
28/10*2 
27/10*2 
%5S4*2 

ts 

36/7*1 

70/6 

49/6 

Y.I16 

Y.I45 

*9/9 

Fr.S.4450 


S 

W/SU-J?/' 


Other Financial 
Bowmaker • 

/O^dlffScUr „PM3B 


7/l0*a ^/4»a Mercantile < 


• v 2 

5-3 

0-6 

5 1 

3d 

4-9 

f 200 

3-4 

2*4 

3 7 


4 7 

;V i« 

3 2 


3 8 

+ 6d 

5 3 

+ 130 

3 9 

+2 5 

4 3 

- 3d 

4 9 

-3d 

5 6 

- 3d 

6 3 


3 1 

- 3d 

b-7 

- 2 

3 0 

f 9 

3 9 

+ 85 

2 8 

21 

+ 18 5 

3 6 

4 IS 

4 0 

- 3*s 

3 3 

9d 

4 7 

-i I'xd 

5 2 


l 5 5 


5 0 

+ 310 

2-6 

+ 3d 

5 1 


4 4 

- 490 

1 3 

- 6d 

4 0 


5 2 

+ 3d 

4 2 

6 0 

-0 00'3 

4 6 


5 0 

-‘3d 

5 4 


5 5 

& 

33 

5-4 

+ 3d 

4 1 

+ 3d 

6-4 

+55 

2-9 

+50 

2-7 

6d 

5 1 

+34 

2 4 

- 500 

0 8 

... 

4 9 


4 6 

2/6 

3 9 


3 6 


4-6 

~4*2d 
- 15^2 

3 6 

2 7 

- *14 

4 3 


4-7 

’+*> 

5 2 

- 3d 

3 9 


4 8 

5 3 

+6d 

5*4 


4 7 

*-'l 

3 8 

- 6d 

5 7 

+ 350 

3 0 

+4',d 

7 2 

+ 12 

2B 

+3 

1-1 

+3/-' 

6-3 

+15 

7 1. 


6 0 

5 6 


p nces. 1966/67 


19/9 14/6 
14075 10825 
51/9 42/6 
20/3 16/3 


Ordinary 

Stocks 


31/9 21/3 

24/IO'x 17/6 
10/7*2 7/- 

67 42 

IV/10*i 9/9 
44/3 29/6 

14/6*4 10/- 

53/10*1 33/- 
23/3 14/3 

61*4 36*4 

36/6 23/9 

I4/5*4 7/6 


171 90 

44*. 4 54 

wL m- 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Australia 5*4% 

Belgium Kingdom 5*j% 

Cie-f rancabe Fecroles 6% 
Continental Od 6*8% 

Cyanamid International 5*4% 
Denmark. Mortgage Bank 6*2% 
Ericsson Telefen 6*2% 
Gotaverken A/B 6% 

Coal <1 Steel Community 6»a% 
Japan, Government 5*2% 
Mexico 6*s% 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway, Kingdom 5*2% 

Philips International 6*4% 
Portugal 5*4% 

Transalpine Finance 6*4% 


Price, Change Yield. 

Feb. I, on Feb. 

1967 week I 


Provid. Clothg. 18/6 - 3d 5 0 

Socioto Generate FrBll.500 +450 4 7 

Union Discount 48/9 4 3d 5 1 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 20/1 'a + 6d 5 0 

Breweries, Etc. 

Allied Breweries 14/4*2 -fl'jd 5-2 

Bass, Mitch. & B. 14/3 - l' a d 5 6 

BolsN.V. FI. 176 - 3 3-8 

Charrngtn. Utd. 13/3 + l' 2 d 5-6 

Courage, B. ft S. 21/3 ... 5 6 

Distillers 18/6 - 3d 5-9 

Distill. Seagrams $33*4 — *g 3 8 

Guinness 18/6 + 3d 5-7 

Heinakan %442' a -12*2 3 2 

IDV 12/3 ~|* 2 d 5 3 

Nat. Distillers $42* 2 +1 4 2 

Scottish ft Newc. 58/-* — 6d 5-3 

Showenngs 26/4*, — I 'id 5-7 

Sth. African Br. 60/3 ... 5-8 

Truman, Hanbry. 24/- + 9d 5-4 

Watney, Mann 14/4'a ... 5 5 

Whitbread *A’ 13/3 -l* 2 d 6 0 

Building I Building Materiels 
Assoc Portland 51/3 ... 4-3 


Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimiteries Bnq. 
R Co-.tain 
Crittall-Hope 


Eng. China Clays 23/3 

Int Paints 13/10'x 

Itakementi L. 15.800 

J Lamg *A' 17/- 

London Brick 16/6 

Marie/Tile 19/1*2 

Redland Flldgs. 16/6* 

Rugby Portland 14/9 

Tarmac 30/- 

Taylor Woodrow 22/9 

Vencsta 11/4*2 

G. Wimpey 31/9 

Catering, Hotels, Etc. 
Assoc. Bnt. Pic 25/-* 

A.T.V. 'A' 20/3 

Butlm’s 7/6*4 

CBS $63 

Fortes ‘A* 12/- 

Granada A* 33/4*2* 

Grand Metrop. !2/7*i 

Lyons ‘A* 45/- 

Mecca ‘A 1 l7/7*i 

RCA 848*2 

Rank Organ. 30/1 *2 

Trust Houses 9/6 

Chemicele 

ANIC LI649 5 

Albright ft W. 15/6 

Amer. Cynamid. $32*8 

Badische Amlin D.I99 6 

Bayer D.132-4 

Borax Defd. 19/10*2* 

CIBA (Basle) Fr.S.677! 

Dow $70*8 

Dupont $154*4 

Edison L.2803 

Fisons 32/- 

General Anili no $22* 4 

Hoechtt D.197-2 

Hoffmn-Le Roche FrS6825< 

ICI 36/3 

Laportelnds. 19/1*2 

Monsanto 14/6 

Montecacinl L.I8I6 

Rhone Poulenc , Fr.19l -5 

Si. Gobain Fr. 141 

Takeda Chemical Y.I56 


51/3 

20/6 + l' 2 d 

7/6*4 

Fr.2Q6 5 +3 2 
Fr B.20I4 - 6 

\%" 1 :.“ id 


Caal S 

Aderies Lngwy. Fr,107-5 
Arbed , , Fr.B.207 

Betftldheto' $34*® 
BrekenHJIlfty. SA.6-52 
CoMftet r 12/3 
Con*** $4/1*1 

Dorman Long 23/3 , 

Finsider L7I7-71 


Fr.107-5 +10 9 
Fr.B.2074 - 28 
$34*8 ^ +>■ 


Prices. 1966/67 
High Low 


Indicated 
Market 
February t 

96l,-97»a 

96*4-97*4 

97V9a*i 

Pr-ia 

98*e-99*4 

102-m 
101*2-101*1 , 
96*1-97*2 
98*2-99*4 
92*4-93*4 
94*4-95*4 
I OS-106 
91-92 
104*4-305*4 

sw 


7 Ordinary 
Stocks 




Change Yield 
on Feb. 

week I 


Getsepkirchener 

Grangesborg 

Hoesch 

K. N. Hoogovens 
Mannesmann 
Rholnstahl 
South Durham 
Steel Co. Wales 
Stewarts ft II. 

L Summers 
Thyssen Huette 
Union Steel S.A. 
U.S, Steel 
United Steel 
Uilnor 


Blocftr leal A Radio 

A.E.G. %360 

A. E.I. 36/- 

ASEA Kr.290 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. $57* 4 

B. I.C.C. 65/1 

Brown Boveri ‘A* Fr.S.I530 

C. S.F. Fr.125-9 

Chloride Electric !3/4»a 
Comstar $50* 4 

Crompton Park. 11 /9 
Decca 78/-* 

E M.I. 27/- 

Electnolux Kr.125 

Elliott-Auto. 10/10*2 
English Electric 44/- 
L. M. Ericsson ‘B’ Kr.232 
Gen. Electric PS 
Gen. Electric Co. 46/3* 
Gen. Tel. A Elec. $47*8 
Hitachi Y.96 

Hoover ’A' 38/6 

I B.M. $393 

I.C.T. 15/- 

Im. Tel. ft Tel. 

Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
C. A. Parsons 
Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plesscy 

Pye (Cambridge) 

Radio Rentals 
Rediffusion 
A. Reyrolle 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Tnomaon-Houtt. 

Tliorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Wesdnghse. EL 


-S-lf.tJh* 


Engineering 
Acrow ‘A 1 
Allisd Iron 
Assoc. Englnrg, 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Mqtal 
Demag • 
Edwards High V. 
B, Elliott 
Fmch Cleveland 
Guest; K. ft N. 
Gutenhoffngs. H. 
Head WHghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kullagcr 'S’ 

MAN. ^ 
Mather ft Platt 
Metal Box 
Metal Indt&trlet , 
Mitsubishi HeMY 1 
Morikn Crucible 

Pedtiney *, 


44/1 ■, 

29/4', - I fed 

20/6 ~4/3 

13/4*2 ~i*id 
24/1*, +I0*,d 
8/I0*,* -/ijd 
“2' 4 d 

!P 4 ' 1R, 


reduced or eassed. I The net redemption yields allow for tax at Bs, 3d. in fc 


iTvamaichT Securities Co. ;‘adtf Vfldtb, WeW ft Co. . YWdfo 
h) After Zambian tax. (Q Tb fittest date. (n) Interim line* 
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Prk«, 1964/$7 
High Low 


26/3 
47 h 
26/- 
4776 
48/6 

66/9 

»V2U 


38/- 

24/? 

7/1*2 

19/4 

89'j 

31/9 

44/- 

45/1 *i 

9/9 

sr* 

47 C 

17 650 

40/3 

3000 

30A'2 

35/— 
10 /- 
• 5/3*4 
24/6 
13/4*2 
34/9 
l2/7* 2 
34/l'j 
167/6 
32/6 


14/6 

6? 7 * 
199 
536 
18/4*2 
35/- 
3014 
24/1*i 
66 

45/7*2 

57>a 

42/4' 2 

59/3 

125 

56/- 

35/4 

36-** 

46I 

215 

147 5 

4170 

53/- 

9/11*4 

IV- 

19/10*2 

558 

495 

192 

20/1 O'j 

M/7'2 


130 

140 

2174 

27/- 

7/7' a 

4081 

25/1*2 

255*2 


60/3 

17/- 

42/9 

56*4 

a?/4'2 

4*/t 

22/5*4 

45/9 

29«j 

34*« 

27/9 

66/10*2 

45/- 

24/3 

5V3 


18/3 

34/9* 

16/9 

27/6 

30/- 

27- 

Sfc 

s/> 


10/1*2 
33i, 
30' 4 
136 7 
375 
14/3 
25/- 
2320 
16/9 
38^4 
28/7*j 
40% 
32/9 
30/9 
105 
44/- 
24/- 
20 
705 
138 
109 9 
3422 
38/33, 
3/6 
IO/9>4 
10 /- 
455 
280 
97 

13/10*2 

6/10*2 


Or<Hn»nr 

Stack* 


Opalcut 
R*no)d Chilli 

Kxta. 

Suvf ley I nd. 

' John Yhpmpien 
Tubelnvestmt*. 
Vickers 
Tho*. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Price, . Chang# Yield, 
r«b. I, on Feb, 

1967 weak I 


22/1 

37/3 

18/6 j 

r 

4/2*4 v 

53/9 

28/7*2 

40/6 

6/5*4 


26/01, 

13/3 

6 / 2*4 

11/3 

71 

25/- 

29/- 

32/4'i 

18/6 

\P: 

2 64 
7/IO*> „ 

%' 

33/6 
27 j 4 
20/10*2 
10/3 
10 305 
31/3 
I860 
60*2 
21/9 
26/3 
7/Mi 
11/6 
12 /- 
9/3 

23/4*2 
9/2*4 
26/7i 2 
105/- 
21 7*2 


Food, Pharmaceutical* 

Allied Suppliers 32/1*2 
Avpro-Nicholat 
Au. Brit Food! 

Assoc. Fisheries 


20/3 

?(7< 

Avon Products ttl 
Beecham Group 29j 
Bovnl 33/ 

Brit Cocoa St Ch. 37/4* t 
Brit. Drug Hot. . 18/6 
Brook# Bond ’B' 

Colg.-Palmolive 
Col Sugar Ref 
Express Dry. A’ 

Fitch Lovell 
Gcigy 

Gantral Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Heinz 
H orlicki 
Liebigs 
Motta 

Nat. Canning 
Nestle 

Proctei Gambit 

Ranks-Hovis 

Reckict A Colm. 

Ross Group 
Schweppes 
Smith's Crisps 
Spiilcrs 
late & l.yle 
Unigate 
Unilever 
Unilever N V, 

United Biscuits 


9/4*3 
33/9 
37/4* 
18/6 
fO/6 
$28*4 
$A2 80 
8/7'j 
7/10'a 
Fr,S.2735 
$71 *# 
$60', 
38/6 
$32*. 
25/6*4 
11/6 
L. <0.900 
36/6 
Fr.S.2080 
$783# 
26/3 
29/3 
9/- 

13/11*4 
14/- 
11/3 
37/10*2 
11 /0\» 
31/l'j 
140/- 
26/10* > 


4« 2 d 

"3d 


1*4 d 

' + •/- 

+ 9d 
4 I/- 

- I 'id 


- I'id 
l*jd 

+ l'jd 

+ 4 

4 I' 2 d 

6d 


4 195 
2 

M« 

3d 

*'# 

+ 0*4d 
4- 3d 
150 

4 'bO 
+ 1 
+ »/- 

+ I'i3 
4*jd 

+ 3d 

’i’lO'.d 
I' id 
6d 
+ 6/3 

I- 4'id 


Aircraft 

I I '0*4 


$39 

$357, 

Fr It7 

%435 

I6/I0* 2 

27/6 

L.JOOB 

20 /- 

$5^« 

32/10*/ 

$43i# 


Motors, no 
British Motor 
Cate 1 p 1 ll .11 f r .ki 
C hryiUr 
Citroen 
Daimler-Benz 
Dowry Group 
Dunlop 
Fiat 

Ford f0 D R ) 

Gan. Dynamics 
Gan. Mtrs. (Un ) 

Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 39/3 
Honda (E.D.R ) 3V- 

Komarzu Y 12S 

Leyland Motors 4,3/6 
J Lucas 32/10*2 

Massey Ferguion $c.24'; 
Michehn 'flr B - 750 
Nissan Motor 
Peugeot 
Pirelli-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootet Mu 1 . ‘A’ 

Rover 

Smiths In dusts. 
Steyr-DmJer-Pch 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wiimoi-Breeden 


Fi; 729 
Y 212 
Fr 1*1 
L.3867 
48/- 
41- 
l3/7» 2 
12/6 
%457 
%324 
Kr.tIO 
17/9 
8/3 


OIVI«« Kqulp., Phet6 
Canon Camera f .104 


4 3d 
4 1*4 
+ 1*4 

-I 0 4 
4 77 

- 4* 2 d 

9d 
+ 3 
6d 

9d 
+ s | 

4 3d 

4 1 /- 
4-5 
10 '^d 
M/7 '4 
+ *l 

4 18 
+ 2 
0 7 
2 

•M'jd 
+ l'jd 

- i» 2 d 

- -1 * id 

8 

4-16 
+ 6d 


+8 



3ft 

40/9 ' 
30/4*2 
16/3 
31/- 


24/3 

S/i'* 


$ 93*4 

Npwf of tha Wld. 22/3 
■R#od Paper 43/7's 

W. 44. Smith 'A' 32/- 

Tk^mion Organ. IS/-**» 
3J /- 

City Centre Prp4 2S/9*- 

L#nd Securities t7jfp >, / 
Loo. Cty.FhpId. 28/-*: 
Lon, March. Sect, f 7r*. 

■ it Martini ,! 1 7/7 *g 
Su'd. Covent Gdn. 8/6*' 

«/ 5,s 

npifyivonyersn, jv- 


~1 
-3d 
64 

41' 2 d 
6d 


4 3 

5 6 

6 7 

6 5 
fnl 

5 9 

7 0 

6 * 
II 6 


5 0 

A 9 
4' 4 
(II 6) 
I 5 
3 9 
7 1 
3 4 

6 0 
S S 

3 S 

5 8 

4 7 

1 3 

3 1 

2 5 

4 I 

3 7 

6 4 
6 I 
2 2 
6 8 
2 0 
2 8 

6 I 

4 8 
6 6 

5 0 

n 

7 2 

6 3 
4 0 
3 b 
* 8 


9 0 
3 I 
5 6 

3 S 

4 2 

5 J 

5 B 

3 2 

4 3 

1 7 
4 9 

3 I 

6 I 

2 8 

4 8 

5 3 
S I 

1 6 

3 S 

3 7 

2 6 

4 6 


6 4 

2 4 
6 2 

3 5 

4 2 
6 7 


2 9 


107 

Eastman Kodak 

$135*4 

4 3* 4 

1 6 

1108 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B. 1236 

8 

4 0 

18/9 

Gestelner ‘A’ 

27/6 

+ 3d 

4 0 

2^91 

Ilford Ass’n. 

7/2*4 


Ohvotti Prh/. 

L.338J 

• 24 

2 4 

18/9 

Ozaliti 

22/6 

tVA 

5 1 

i3b># 

Xerox $234*4 

Paper ft Fttbllehing 

04 

45/IO'i 

Bo water Paper 

47/7'i 


6 3 

9/9 

British Printing 

10/10*1 

5 7 

33/- 

Bunsl Pulp & P. 

37/3 

+ 4»1 

3 4 

36*4 

Crown Zeller 

$46 

- 7^jd 

4-0 

19/9 

Dickinson Rubtn. 

w:* 

5 9 

,26,6 

Financial News 

■IW 

4 4 

15/6 

Int Publishing 

I6/I0'i 


6 2 

35/6 

22’a 

LonginnsGp ‘A’ 

33J6 


4 0 

M icMillan HI P. 

$C, 27». 

+*a 



1-7 
7-2 
7 8 

5 6 
7 6 

6 0 


- 9d 
7 1/6 
4-l'jd 
-3»<d 


s a. , 
5-6 
2 9 
4-4 ; 
6 5 ' 

•Ifcfe 


Price*, 1966/67 Ordinary, Price, Chang#, 

Stock# Feb. I, on 

High ■ Low „ 1967 ... wp#k 


24/3 

21/3 

8/7*1 

I7/2U 

36/6 

11/10*2 

1000 

533 

292 

53/9 

79», 

29/- 

23/“ 

I00<# 


w 

iy: 

w* 

7/4*2 

915 

269 

ISO 

43/- 

42 

20/6 

14/- 

53*, 


lints ft ShipAlnf 
"Artklo Nor ness 9/3 

Bru. ft Cornm. 16/9 „ 

Cammed Lau d 8/1 >2 

Cunard 12/4 * j 

Furneis Withy r 22/6 7 

Harland & Wolff 7/4ji 

Japan Air Lines r.1000 

KLM Fl.388 

Lufthansa %I87 

Ocean Steamship 46/6 

Pa«-Americ,in $61*4 

P ft O Drfd 23/6 

Swan, Hunter 15/10*2 

1WA $78*4 


569'j 

21/3 

25/3 

19/9 

25/6 

36/3 

365 

720 

49/ - 

37-*4 

51/6 

24/6 

3990 


4l0»i 
16/1*2 
19/1*1 
14/6 
17/9 
24/9 
235 5 
600 
35/- 
26*4 
*8/1*2 
14/- 
2020 


Store* 

Bijenkorf 
Boon Pure Drug 
Brit. Homo Sis 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 21/9 
Pebenhams 28/6 

Galenas Lafayette Fr.255 8 
Galenes Pretdos %600 
GuwanWaie. 

G. T A BP. 

GUS ‘A’ 

House of Fr jM»r 
Innovation 


%463 

SF' 

17/10*2 


7gOW 

39/10*2 
$33*# 
39/6 ’ 
18/10*2 
Fr.B.2500 


- 6d 

+ 1*2^ 

rid 
—6d 
7 r jd 
+ M 

-II 

+ 1'# 
10'gd 

+ 1 
—5 

-I'jd 

- I*2d 

"'3d 
+ l' 2 d 
+ 12 8 

- 50 
+9d 

4 * id 
100 


12/10'j 

9/3 

Int. Stores 

10/3*4 

+ S*4d 

560 

460 

Karstadt 

%505 

+20 

573 

365 

Kaufhof 

%432 

+ 23 

430 

307 

La Rina^cente 

L.37I 

-3 75 

40/4' 2 

30/7 * ^ 

Marki A Spencer 

32/4'a 

6d 

39*4 

20'# 

Moriti{om#ry W, 

$23i# 

' '« 

3 56 

2 /V 

Myer Emporium 

SA.3 06 

0 04 

325 

255 

Neckci man 

%283 

+ 14 

71/6 

51,6 

O.K. Bazaars *A' 

58/3 

+ 1/9 

283 

167 9 

Printemps 

Fi.167-5 

+6 0 

61*4 

444 

Saar* Roebuck 

$50'# 

1-2's 

12/9 

9/ 10'; 

Tosco Stores 

10 /II '4 

+0^d 

33/3 

23/4', 

United Di 3p?iy 

26/4i ? 

- I'jd 

23/- 

15/ 7 '2 

Woolwoi th 

17/6* 

3^ 



Teetilev. Clothing 


70 55 

51 5 

A K.U 

FI 54 

40 2 


46/- 
50», 
13/7', 
* 8/10 , 
49/- 
21 / 10*2 
14/0', 
52/ 

44*2 

119 

156 

I 6 /OJ 4 

67/3 

20 / 10*2 


25/- 
25’., 
6/3 
13/- 
30//»j 
15/4 '2 
8/- 
39/6 
37^4 
90 
113 

10/1 1 2 

52/4'2 

13/- 


Ashton Bios. 
Burlington 
Calico Pi mt'-rs 
Carrjngton 6 O 
Costs, Pens. & B. 
Courtaulds 
Eng Sewing Cot 
Sma Viscose Pnv. 
'Stevens, j. P. 
Teijin 

Toyo Rtyon 
Vjyella Int. 

Wen Riding W. 
Woolcombert 

Tobacco 


26/6 

$30i, 

6/93, 

13/7*2 

35/9 

l8/7' 2 

9/9 

44/- 

$43 3 4 

Y.96 

Y.II6 

10/5*4 

54/- 

13/7*2 


1 '4 

- 2*,d 
-3d 
6d 
+ 3d 

6d 
I '4 
■I 2 
+ 2 
2*,d 
H-1/3 
+ 4' a d 


Yield, 

Feb. 


n 

6 8 

30 


6 0 
10 
8 5 
75 
13 


3 7 

4 0 

4- 7 

5 6 
41 
7 6 
1 2 
3 3 

3 9 
4*8 

4 I 
7 2 

5- 4 
3 4 

3 5 
18 

4 8 
4 2 

49 

4 3 
2 6 

2 4 

3 0 
5'2 

5 7 

6 6 
(n) 

A 0 
IJ 7 
7 1 
7 5 
67 
7 7 
(3 4) 

5 I 

6 2 

5 2 
7 2 

6 6 
10-3 


79/6 

62/6 

Bi't Arrier Tob. 

78,3 

1-2/6 

5 1 

7/l0'i 

4/l'i 

C^i r«rzs 'B* 

4/11*4 

4 4*,d 

9 1 

31/6 

I5/I«i 

Gallahor 

17/1 *i 

1 Sd 

(8 2) 

75/3 

60/6 

47/- 

Imp«>'i4l Tobacco 

66/6 

+ 1/4 *i 

6 5 

60/- 

Rembi null 

52/3 

6d 

3 1 



Utilities,Anil* 




683# 

51*4 

Canadian Pacific 

|C 60*3 

4 2*4 


724 

592 

Chubu 

Y 721 

2 

6-9 

748 

699 

Chugoku 

Y.736 

+ 1 

6 8 


31 ' B 
2078 

Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S 

$34*2 

Fr.B.2206 

4*# 

+ 16 

5 2 

5 4 

1836 

1482 

Intnrcom. 

Fr. 1540 

+ 10 

6 S 

735 

685 

Kans.ii Elec P. 

Y.72I 

9 

6 9 

235 

180 

Nor^k Hydio. 

% 185 
%409 

+ 1 

A 9 

470 

3 i 3 

R W.E 

+ 18*i 

3 4 

120 

90 

Tokyo Gas 

Inveac. Trust* 

Y.I07* 

10 

5 6 

28/6 

20/4'i 

Allianc* Trust 

23/6 


4 5 

58/3 

17/6 

43/- 

B.E.T. A’ Defd. 

46/10*2 

+ 4»id 

7 4 

M/4'i 

British Asseu - 

l3/4*i 

+ Hjd 

4 4 


Prices,. 

Miih. 

19/6 

& 3 

230 

184 

612 

i 5/ - 

UP 

Wk 

15/9 
»I/9*# 
33/9 
42/3 
58/6 
115/- 
19/6 
109 
51/3 
87 
86 
217 

70/- - ■ 
23/10*2 
16/10*2 
24/3 
40/- 
703# 

11/9 
26/6 


gger - - 

•vL^, . k --' ' 

' , ■*> ^ ’> t 

* 14/6. Cable ft.Wtrel4e»l6/4!i f< 

25/3 industrial ft Gen. 28/9 ; 

149 Hiteranl# P1.167’5 

185 5 Rob#go 

163 Rohnco - 

HUcillamoui 
319 Air Liquid# 

10/7*2 Allitd E P. 

22/7*2 William Baird 


16/7's Bookers 
27/- British Match 

0/!i«a 


6/1* 
r ‘ 
7/6 


British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cop# Allmtm 
De La Rue 

saiBurf. 

Hudson’s Bay 
Inchcape 
C. Itoh 

lohnson Match#y 
Litton Industries 
Mlnneta M. ft M. 
Mitsui 
Radiation 


23. 

35/3 
42/9 
94/- 
29/4*2 
90 
37/6 
59*, 

63 
152 
42/3 
14/10*2 Sears'A' 
ll/O*^ Steetley 


18/4*2 

28 / 10 * 

46»# 

5/7*2 

15/7*2 


Tbos. Tilling 
Turner ft Newail 
Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd 

Oil 


Fr.3399 
12/9 
24/6 
19/3 
1 33/3* 
7/2*ad 

12/4'? 

8/l0*i 

!-■ 

107/9 

Sfif 

$84*4 
V. 166 
43/3 « 

18/1', 

M/M * 1 
2l/1'i 

30/7*2 

$58*a 

6 / 1*2 

20/- 


on 

M»e#fcvr 

.1 4 fe 

H3d - 
6d 

- 6'! 
,+2 1 
•4 2)$ 

4 12 9 
4 I'id 
4 I 'ad 
■t 9d 
10* ; d 
I 4J*d 
-I C* 4 d 
■f-od 
I Jd 

i V- 
1/3 
f l' 4 d 

|*4 

1 n« 

-i 3 

A 9d 

3d 

3d 

4 l/l'l 

I +id 

4 Mid _ 
/d 




f i 1 

"4 1 : 

s 0 

5- 4 

4 6 
07 

2 5 

4- 3 
8 I 
8 8 
6 7 
6 9 
6 4 
6 7 
6 2 
6 3 

?.* 

6 4 

5 7 
4 4 

i"4 

4 2 

6- 9 

6 7 

5- 7 

7- 0 
17 

n 


627 

475 

Aquitaine 

Ft 599 

?7 

19 

80/6 

57/10*2 

Brit Petroleum 

66/- 

-l sd 

6 0 

70/6 

50/6 

Burmah Oil 

55/- 

i ;.d 

5 4 

210 

I5J 5 

Cie. Petrolei 

Fr 159 2 

4 2 2 

3 4 

60'* 

43'* 

Gulf Oil 

$60*4 

■1 'i 

3 7 

S'A 

35*# 

Mobil Oil 

$46 s # 

'a 

3 9 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr B 16 * 1 

-I j4 

5 8 


£13*# 

Royal Dutch 

£16 


3 9 

42/9 

34 3 

Shell Transport 

38/1*2 

1 6d 

(»<) 

85'4 

56 

Stan. Oil Cali). 

$61 


4-1 

55 

42 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$53^# 

3 5 

84 

59'# 

Stan. Oi! N.J. 

$62 i # 


5 3 

82-*4 

61 *4 

Texaco Inc. $74'*# 

Gold Mines—Finance 

+ '« 

3 6 

12/- 

6/- 

Ashanti 

10/- 

' 1/6 

IS 6 

115/- 

77/6 

OFSIT 

M/I'i 


9 7 

£22 

£14*# 

Anglo-American 

£I6'|6 

• 

4 0 

20/6 

19/6 

Charter Coni. 

22/10*1 

l' fl d 

5 1 

120/3 

100/- 

Cont. Gold Fids. 

107/6 

7*2 d 

5 1 

127/6 

83/9 

General Mining 

94/4*2 

4 l/10'j 

7 4 

190/7*2 

136/10* 

2 1’burg Com. 

179/4*2 

/'id 

3 6 

MS/- 

77/3 

Union Coi pn 

Mine* ft Metet* 

81/10*2 

1/3 

5 2 

46 

25'# 

Alcan Alumin. 

$C.J5i# 

4 M* 

... 


65»g 

l6/7' 7 

106*2 

25/l' a 

213'.* 

M3 

100*4 

461, 

M/9 

37/6 

13/6 

66 

41/- 

57/6 

115/- 

74/6 

934 

85/- 

57/6 

33/1*2 

3/10*2 

3/0*4 


34S 

8/6 

65=a 

16/- 

£8*1,8 

80 

74 

28*8 

30- 

9/6 

n/i 

450 

37/6 

44/6 

24/- 

2/ ,0 'i 

2/- 


Amer. Met, Chm. $.50 


Amal. Tin Niger 
Anaconda 
C A.S.T. 

Da Beers Defd. 
Fatconbridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kennecott 
Lonrho 
Mount Isa 
Pillar Holdings 
Reynolds Metals 
R.T.2. 

Rhokana 
Roan Sel. Trust 
Selection Ti ust 
Union Mimere 
Zambia, Ang Am. 


M /- 
$91 '2 
22/3 
£M'*.s 
$C. 88 ‘,' 
$87'# 
$37*i 
13/3 
32/6 

$55*4 

IT/-' 2 
66/- 
62/6 
Fr.B 5«T 
46/- 


Money Market Indicators 

Inccrnotional interest rates shaded further this 
week following last Thursday’s Bank rate cut. The 
key margin on three-months’ Eurodollars and 
United Kingdom local authority loans stayed in 
London's favour, but was cut down to I 16th 
percentage point by a widening of the forward 
discount on sterling. This was partly a purely 
technical adjustment, but also seemed to anticipate 
a further ^-polnt off Bank rate. 


Plantation*. Btc 
Cons. T ft Lnds. 56/- 
Giithn# 30/8*4* 

Hlghfnds, ft Low. 3/T*2 


2 

+ «/- 
+ 4', 
+ +id 


+2f 

+ 3d 

- 2*4 


9/- 
I- 3/6 

t-24 

2/3 

+9d 

l/3 J S 

V I 'id 


3-8 
24 4 
6 0 
111 
4 2 


5 3 

8 5 

?/' 

16 

4- 7 
22 7 
10 7h 

5- 2 
3 6 
21-76 


14 3 

M-4 

M3 
(2 6 


Kay Mapev end Arbitrage 
London 4 February I 


% 

6*2 


4*2 

6*4 

6*# 


Treatury BUI Tender* 91-Day 

Amount Average 

(tmn) Apl+eJ rate oi 


Date of 
fendo, 
1966 
jan. :a 
f96b 
Ort. 28 
Nov 5 
. i M 
16 
.. 25 

■ 9 

’<■& 

i! 


Offered for 
91 -Dny 
150 0 


150 0 
ISO 0 
ISO 0 
150 0 
150 0 
\0 
-0 

*a 

if7pr 

+50 0 
150-0 


300 2 

283 3 
296 3 
330 9 
276 2 
279 9 
306 3 
393 3 
312 6 
392 6 
322 6 


Allotment 

s. d 

109 8 03 

130 3-21 
130 5 40 
130 6 81 
132 10-20 
134 9-04 
134 
134 
132 
111 


6 56 

s.» 


Tender 
AHotfed Usue 
at Max Out- 
Rat# * 

°/ 
ti 

66 
IS 
35 
22 
21 
52 
22 
45 


m mmmt 

121 7 2$; M 2,m i * 


standing 

2,34345 


2.440 0 
2.420 0 
2.390 0 

SSKv 

2,240 0 
2,170 0 
2.080 0; 


ftahk Rate : 

(from 7%, 26,7/67) 

Deposit rate* : 

7 days' Nbtkm: 

Clearing bank* 

Dkrpunt house* - 
Ldeal authorities 
3 month#' fmmJ. 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 
Call money : 

Clearing banks’ 
minimum 
Day-to-day spread 
Market dlwount rate* 

(J jnnnihs’) . 

Treasuiy bills 6*jj 

Bank bills 67 16 -6i 2 

Flise trathsibllls 7*i-8 

Coro-dollar deposit* 

7 d*y*’ notice 5'# 

3 months' 5*1 


6 r i-6*i8 

6>4-6> a 


4 7 « 

4*a -6'a 


Runwttrjjng deposits 

(m F^ansf - 

2 day*’ notice 6 s # 

3 months' 6*§ 

NBW YORK 

Treeeury bill*: 

January 25 
February I 
Merket paper : 

Bank bills 
Certs, of deputic 
sterling • 

Spot rate 
Forward dneount 
(3 months' l 
Forward cover 
(J Months') : 

Annual im cost 
Investment Currency: 
Investment S 2l^ n % prem. 
Security t 5 ,ic. disc, 


4-68 

4-49 


513 

5-40 


$2-7956 
1 * u cenci 


i Y. 


Jeduary 27th tenders for 91-day bills Su £98 9s/0d. »ecur#<f 
IJ per cent, higheF t#nd#M being allotted in full Th^ offer. „ 


C^vered^A»%ikfjp^‘.MFrfine,, , j. 

nr 

Treaatf rf bill* Lbnidon '*7j, Londoh »a 

Roro-dollar/UK local - * f 

Mdikritf' leans London »,* London * (u 

'^uFd- 4 Mrar^^r^ 8 eirl|n^ 1 Neiitra|> London f 5 jt 
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ZXtw’r Z^f Malta §ink 

Britain has pulled Malta’s 
edopomy out from under it, $o 
it has an obligation to replace it 
with a new one, page 497. 



The World 


Alexei’s Problem Too ’ 

There’s a chance of getting a 
joint de-escalation in Vietnam, 
and maybe talks. But Mr Kosygin 
will have to play his part, page 
489. And so he will if the aims 
race is to be curbed, page 490. 
How to trade with Russia, page 
537- 




Mao's Paris Commune 
It is Paris, 1871-style, in China 
today, with committees of pas¬ 
sionate amateurs running things, 
page 492. How much longer can 
the Russians hold their temper? 
page 494. - ... - 


VOLUME CCXXII M#/.' ' 


489 Your Problem Tb<v A&x# 

490 ftetfteeh Cup kid JLip 
492 Mao’s Paris Comniune 
494 Who’ll Break First? ■ 

•494 Gre^t Leap Sideways , 

497 Islands, Can Sink. ^ , , 


498 If VHf Brnie^* wfio>i Pwtii&mM; Transport ; 
Social Studies ; ■ ParndmeHtWy Gomktissi&neir; 
fitfie*; Which south tfast airpvn? ; Ah English¬ 
man's home. r t < 


505 Iatemahyna) Report: The man pdterf [ ,m« 

rug’ from under Wbrfchf; JSgypt,- and * Iraq; 
South Arabia;. Yemen; Morocco; Aid tffat 
works**#; Franc*; Tanzania; India. * ** 

513 Commuitist Affairs i Who holds hands, with 
Bonn? ; CzechoslovakiaChirla ; Sellirig to 
China. 

519 American Survey r Showing the integrated flag ; 
Sorrows of Reuthdr; Dew cr dirty Menu* for 
. India;States* rackorutig—l. Cafifomk^ hr reverse; 
2, New York moves on ; Merging giMdeHim; 
Hitting the.ceiling; Laity welcome* 


526 The Open Discussion ‘ * 


Business Brief 529 American aircraft companies : who goes next ? 


Business 


Germany’s Backdoor 
Reflation 

Germany has begun to do the 
right things to its economy— 
without actually admitting it, 
page 533. 



533 Germany*? Backdoor Reflation 

535 Where Are They? 

536 Behind the News 

537 Britain; How to wade with Russia; 
Consumer spending; Monopolies Commission; 
Housebuilding; Plant manufacturers ; Civil 
Service pay ; Shipbuilding; CWS; Oxygen 
dangers. 

544 International : Car safety: good first step; 
Common market—Planners ascendant ; Bvratoht’s 
decline; EC SC's reprieve; Congo copper; 
Rhodesian cars; Nigeria; German banking; 
Nickel; Austria. 

551 Investment: Bids; Profits; Local authority 
finance; Home oil; Tokyo market; American 
accountants; Crane makers; Interest equalisa¬ 
tion tax; Teijin. 


Stock Prices 
sad Yields 



The Incomes Compromise 

Mr Michael Stewart seems to j 
have taken a great leap sideways j 
on the next stage of British in- j |BHHI|fl|i|fl|| 
comes policy; he has annoyed the !- . . . _ t ' 

spokesmen Of the employes and 8 Subscription Department 

. of the unites, which means be ! 
has Hot done at badly as one | Famngdon Street 

foared na ae loA ! London €C4 

reared, page 494* I, t*i rn mo m <ut 


EMBWBRdnpppHH Grossman’s Crtfss 
Whore Are They? Mr Crossman has found that 

250,000 workers • left Britain’s i the way of a reforming leader of 
key industrial sector ladt year, die Commons is hard, especially 
Nobody knows what! has hap- if he hasn’t much to 4hbw for 
pened to them, page 535, the effort, page 498. 


Tel. 01-930 6155 


I Address 


international Subscription Service 

Please enter a subscription for one 
year □ Please change my address as 
shown below □ 

By surface: □ Britain and Ireland * £&O.0. 
Rest of World £6.10.0. or US$10.60. By 
airmail or airfreight Q Rate* page 569 
I enclose cheque/money order for. 
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THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY II, 1967 


Letters 


Australia 

Sir—Y our supplement on Australia (January 
28th) might have given a more balanced, if 
less flattering, portrait had it discussed the 
state of Australian education, the complete 
lack of adequate planning to meet the urban 
sprawl, the extent to which recent studies 
have revealed poverty within this " most 
equal ” of states. 

One cannot include everything. In its 
political comments, however, the supplement 
degenerates front fair comment to partisan 
campaigning. It is not sufficient to say that 
Australia's involvement in Vietnam is "an 
essential principle of their own security and 
developing future”; the assertion must be 
proved by rational argument, not by attack¬ 
ing the Australian Labour Party for "fan¬ 
tasies.” Mr Bird is entitled to reel that "a 
government with the courage of the alliance 
and an electorate prepared to vote for it, with 
all its awkwardness, showed Australian poli¬ 
tics at their best.” How much of the Liberal 
Party’s propaganda, with its highly over¬ 
simplified appeals to fear, had he before him 
when he wrote ? 

It is true that Mr Calwell’s approach was 
equally over-simplified, and that the ALP 
remains in need of basic reform (as he has . 
said). But the case for Australian interven¬ 
tion in Vietnam is not so obvious that- to 
oppose it is a "fantasy.” Our government 
has adopted a much more " hawk ” line than 
has the American; even a journal dedicated 
to support of United States policy might have 
commented on:the confused bellicosity of 
Canberra's statements on negotiations.— 
Yours faithfully, Dennis P. Altman 

Clayton , Victoria Monash University 

University Fees . 

Sir —Various people, including the Robbins 
Committee, have suggested that tuition fees 
9hould be greatly increased, to give univer¬ 
sities the alleged advantage of more financial 
independence. 

It is generally realised that this will save 
the taxpayer little, as most of the increase will 
be met by increases in government grants to 
students. In fact, higher fees would probably 
cost the taxpayer more, as when money 
passes round in circles like this, more is spent 
on administration, and less remains for 
educational purposes. The most serious 
criticism of the current proposals about 
university accounting is that they, also, would 
inflate the administrative costs of both 
universities and the Auditor General’s 
department and so waste even-more money. 

However high the fees, the greater part of 
the costs of universities will continue to be 
paid by a direct government grant. Most of 
a university’s costs cannot be substantially 
changed from year to year. So long as a 
government makes a substantial contribution, 
it can, if it so wishes, interfere in almost any 
way it likes with academic freedom. Just as 
much pressure could be brought if the contri¬ 
bution were 60 per cent or 90 per cent of the 
total budget, for no university could suddenly 
take over full financial responsibility if it 
wished to cock a snook* at a troublesome 
government We can only hope our gpverjo- 


ments will continue with theirlibcraiaod 
understanding policies* *, u 

University costs cotdd best be reducetiby 
the total abolition of all fees. This Would 
allow some money now spent on administra¬ 
tion to be made available for academic pur¬ 
poses. As for overseas students, arrangements 
between governments could be made to offset 
their teal costs. We have evidence that this 
can be done. For example, the Government 
of Guyana pays to the University of the West 
Indies a sum vastly in excess even of the 
trebled fees proposed for overseas students 
coming to Britain, in exchange for places in. 
the faculties of medicine, engineering and 
agriculture.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi R. Meli.anby 

Rhodesia 

SIR —Mr David Anderson has, put forward 
one helpful suggestion (Letters, January 28th) 
for solving the Rhodesian situation, the edu¬ 
cating of 10,000 Rhodesian (African; chil¬ 
dren in Britain. May I supplement this with 
another ? The Rhodesian electorate must 
number about 150,000. If 16G9OO0 British 
adults were to emigrate to Rhodesia, at the 
next Rhodesian election at which they were 
eligible, they would ensure the return of the 
kind of government they want. There are 
many who have told us from the rooftops 
t that for them ihis is a moral issue; there 
are many who want other people to risk their 
lives in bombing Rhodesia; it is surely not 
coo much to ask these people to undergo a 
temporary emigration for the sake of 
principles.—Yours faithfully, G. A. Picot 
Beckenham, Kent 

Sir —It would be interesting to know how 
the 10,000 children would be selected, and 
what reaction might be expected from their 
deprived natural parents.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W14 W. H. GEER 

Sir— I wonder how many of the xo,ooo teen¬ 
agers would return to Rhodesia after com¬ 
pleting their 15 years of study in Britain ?— 
Vnurs faithfully, J. A. B, Nl£HOLS 

London , SW 20 

Helicopters 

Sir —You pointedly reminded the Greater 
London Council (January 21st) that if they 
would only allow British European Airways 
to operate a helicopter service the travelling 
time between London and New York could 
be cut now to what the supersonic airliners 
are expected to take. I take it you were 
merely discussing the helicopter taxi service, 
not sending a disguised message to the 
authorities backing the Concord or our SST. 

From my limited experience I’d say the 
noise problem is the least legitimate in im¬ 
peding the proliferation of such services in 
metropolitan areas; especially in the middle 
of the Thames or sixty stories abovi New 
York’s Grand Central Station and the klaxon- 
happy taxicab drivers; r t r v. 

Until the giant helicopters come along, 
operating costs must be the leading factor. 
That is why the helicopter was replaced by 
the hydrofoil in San Francisco and simply 
faded away in Chicago. 

Not fal 1 behind, in New York, is the limited 
passenger capacity per hour. 25 passengers 
every fifteen minutes may ieon adequate for 
a particular £pndon flight but h ^ot so ufar * 
the total view of outbound air traffic at 
Kennedy International Airport. You may 
have little trouble getting aboard that 


".would consign* additional time. U you 
wanted tomcat eh an afternoon flight out of 
Kennedy, hoWcVer, you’d, have to reserve 
space on thatf rime-saving helicopter flight 
many days In advance, possibly before you 
even knew you were going to fly anywhere 
that day. Otherwise you might book your 
airplane flight, routinely say that you were 
going to take the chopper and be t told that 
’ not only the most desirable one is already 
booked fuU but the two or three preceding 
ones as well. 

You might, of course, trust your luck and 
go to the Pan Am Bunding anyway, in the 
hope of getting aboard by virtue of a can¬ 
celled reservation. In which case you might 
miss not only your airplane but the next two 
flights to your destination as weft, with plenty 
of time meanwhile to reflect on the delights 
of travel by taxi in New York. 

Nevertheless,* I wish you good luck in 
London.—Yours faithfully, 

Chicago, Illinois John M. Richard 

Decimal Currency 

Sir—W ith reference to the last line of your 
note (February 41I1) you arc I think being 
too modest. 

I remember reading an article on these 
lines in your journal sometime in the thirties, 
where emphasis was laid on the smallest coin 
that would be available for price adjustments, 
a point which all talkers and writers seem to 
overlook. 

The article might not have been originally 
yours, but could have been comments on Mr 
T. Hyttcn’s evidence given (when he was 
economic adviser to the Bank of New South 
Wales) to .the Australian Royal Commission 
on Monetary and Banking Systems in 1935 
or 2936. 

Mr Hytten’a suggested scheme was that the 
pound would become 10 florins of 100 units 
each and \ye would then retain our 2s coin 
and all of lesser value, and bring back the 
farthing. We could do without the* halfpenny. 
The United States I think has no coin for 
two cents though I believe Canada has.— 
Yours faithfully, George Williamson 
Aberdeen 

Sir—A s 100 shillings has a present effective 
value not much greater than 20 had in 1900, 
why not adopt a super-pound of one hundred 
shillings as a basic unit, our notes being 100, 
50, 25 and zo shillings, with fenpence becom¬ 
ing one shilling.—Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow, Sa Roy McKenzie 

Spanish, Civil War 

Sm—ForS* Bolin as for MrMehzies (whose 
tetter ymi published hist week) and for 
General the Spanish civil wax was a 

crusade defence of, Christianity and 
'western civilisation agtiftst % "fled plot” 

Ybin* reviewer, like Hugh among 

other historians, would jm&pret it £9 a war 
between the extreme left and the extreme 
right/ and as an attack of both on liberal 
totittitjoria; There Js still a third inter¬ 
pretation, also held by reputable historians, 
such as Gabriel Jackson: that the period 
*93^43 wtmid appear as an almost unilateral 
butchery Conducted by the right against the 
the second and third inter¬ 
pretation^ are supported by serious work, of 
normal academic standards in historical writ¬ 
ing, f agme with your reviewer that the first 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


. Other notices see piges ifSNo MM 


» ST JAMIS'S STRUT 
LONDON 3W1 


Bear Chairman, 


Management Appointments 


Have you thought that the manager you want is very 
happily placed where he is and secure in hia job? 

When you have an appointment to fill in your top 
management, how would you set about finding him? 

Do you fuel that you can cut your way through all 
the mass of advertisements for such people and really 
attract the attention of the ruan you are looking tor? 

What about, people in senior management abroad who 
would never see your advertisements in the British 
Press? Do you ever try to Leverse the brain drain? 

The Economist, with its exclusive readership in the 
highest, levels of management m Britain, Europe and 
AmecU.t, could help you solving this problem. 

That, is whs 'flu Economist of fees this singLe prominent 
page to you, iL < an produce your man . Use it with 
confident t*. 


Your.-; sincere Ly, 


M 


when 
you want 
top 

management. 


AdvetLiscment Director 


...one 

of 

these 


could 
find the 
very 


spaces 
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om is not. I also agree with him that many too* an ideal stepping gtone for the potent jE 

of the younger peopTcin the^panish, admin- tial bigger fatmiri . mpfnl^y wboie ft^flcirlieat 

istration would rather accept Hugh Thomas’s This type of legislation is typical of what practicable date, and building operations on 
interpretation and would^rather let bygones wears up against today: losing sight of bask r a .block of so unlts of accommodadon JEor r 

be bygones—some Of th^ younger cabinet economic principles and substituting statu- the elderly are to commence on this now 

ministers refer to the civil war as the Guerra tory complications which will involve further cleared site within a few months^, ^ f 

Civil while General Franco, thi bishops and regulations, interpretations of regulations. With reference to the proposha adaptation 
the generals who did it go on calling it the committees, officials and many marginal of Queen Elizabeth Hospital lhWappmg at a 

Cruzada de Liberation. decisions, plus ensuring that these farms are cost of £236,000 into accommodation for the 

I, however, disagree with the implication not subsequently divided. homeless, the borough council rejected this 

in your review of Sr Bolin’s book that the Mr Peart is doing his best to help British scheme as being both uneconomic (the build- 
civil war has become or is going to become a farming, but it is cqriops to be giving out ing had an estimated “life” of only 12-14 

dead issue in Spanish politififo Ihgree that subsidies for amalgamation with one hand, years) and, by reason of structure and of 

. very few Spaniards to pick up and with the other (heavily weighted) not location, entirely unsuitable for this purpose, 

again a new quarrel of such dimensions^ I only an investment inceptive penalising effi- —Yours faithfully, L. A. Coan 

agree that a very large majority are sick and cient farms, but also a capital gains tax which Chairman of the Welfare Committee, 

tired of the crusade interpretation of the civil will split farms up again.—Yours faithfully, London Borough of Tower Hamlets 


; war. But very many Spaniards who are 
} opposed to the resume would like to have a 
long and pubud mscusslotl ojtithe civil War 
and the repression that followed it, notso 
■ much to perpetuate hatred as to make 
, political capital out of it. 

In my view, the civil war and the repres- 
i sion will not be an issue in Spanish politics 
only for so long as the debate on it continues 
to be forbidden, or until nety political institu¬ 
tions arc set up which do not derive from the 
will of the victors in the civil war. One can 
envisage liberal King Alfonso and his wife (see 
your Spain correspondent’s report, January 
14th) attending the funeral of grandfather 
Generalfsfmo Franco, together with a cabinet 
of European-minded technocratic ministers, 
and listening to a post-Conciliar cardinal of 
Toledo who from his notes on Professor 
Thomas’s book would give a “ balanced,” 
“ impartial ” view of the civil war and would 
, rather emphasise the recent economic achieve¬ 
ments in his panegyric. Meanwhile, Repub¬ 
lican, socialist and communist student 
would demonstrate outside waving “ The 
Thoughts ” of Professor Jackson. An unlikely 
event, I would agree, but not because there 
are no Spaniards* interested in discussing how 
the “ old quarrels ” were settled and in show- 
ing how the power of this regime and the 
next one was ill-gotten, but because the police 
f would not allow it. And because the funeral 
is more likely to be presided over by a junta 
, of generals, and the sermon to be preached 
by a pre-Conciliar cardinal taking leaves from 
Sr Bolin’s book. As.in “1984,” who will 
control the past will control the future. . 

One may of course feel that a debate on 
the civil war would not do much good to the 
political life of the country. But my point 
is that it is misleading to say, as the reviewer 
docs, that ninety per cent of Spaniards are no 
longer Interested in debating the “ old sores.” 
Many of them Would like to, because they 
might gain politically by it and perhaps, in 
some cases, because of moral qualms about 
suppressing what might reasonably be 
believed to have been the actual history.— 
Yours faithfully, J. Martinez Auer 

. St Antony's College , Oxford <. . 

Farm. Amalgamation 

Sir —I was surprised to see your uneconomic 
attitude towards farm amalgamation grants 
(February 4th), This is a measure which is 
designed to encourage—with the maximum 
amount of bureaucracy vand policing— some¬ 
thing which is already happening through 
that out-of-date, but efficient, method: the 
expansion of profitable units. While in 
' general, as in everything else, it is right to 
get bigger in farm size, the smaller farm of, 
say, 40 acres v is still a viable unit, provided 
that use &jnjdie of new • techniques, and 
stocking -flBlys drastically increased (e.g., 
milkinglKftgpl)* These smahumu. provide^ 


Corscombe, Dorchester J. C. Peake 


Computers 

Sir —As you describe the “growing up like 
Topsy ” appearance' of computer applica¬ 
tions (February 4th), it is clear indeed how 
much to the adult world (including your con¬ 
tributors) the relevant basic notions must 
appear to high-falute; Boolean algebra is now 
being taught at school at the 15-year-old 
level, but your contributor is scared of the 
“ Brolean ”—an algebra of umbrellas or 
chianti ? 

As the said Boole’s great-grandson, the 
writer feels a proprietary interest in his work 
being properly identified at least by people 
who write about fields (such as computer 
technology) where his work plays so im¬ 
portant a role. Possibly just a proof-reader’s 
error but, in the author’s words, “one sym¬ 
pathises, but can they really pretend this? ”— 
Yours faithfully, James Taylor 

London , SWP/o 


Homelessness 

Sir —The Council of the London Borough of 
Tower Hamlets talks Strong exception to 
what it considers to; be* misleading assess¬ 
ment (January 21st) of the welfare problems 
of the borough and me sympathetic and 
determined efforts tbe council is making to 
overcome them. T|ic borough contains an 
abnormally large proportion of low-rented 
property inherited ftom an era of industrial 
development, when tjbc housing conditions of 
the working population were provided at 
minimum level in conformity with the level 
of wages then paid. It follows that Tower 
Hamlets has inherited more than a fair share 
bf welfare problems, which makes it an easy 
target for emphasising the difficulties which 
flow from economic stress. 

You indicate that ithe action of the council 
in closing down Bromley House was activated 
by fear that the borough would become a 
magnet for drifters. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. On taking over this 
property from the former welfare authority, 
the Tower Hamlets council, fully realising 
that one of the essential remedies for solving 
the problems of the homeless was the pro¬ 
vision of proper facilities for rehabilitation, 
was of opinion that the property was totally^/; 
inadequate and unsuitable in every respect foe ' 
the purpose of temporarily housing the home- ' 
less, and that the atmosphere and conditions 
of this institution would only degrade, and 
completely defeat any attempt t6 rehabilitate, 
the unfortunate families.who were compelled 
to use it. With the aid pf a number of units 
in a late nineteentp-efotury block of flats 
which were transferred from Housing to the 
.Hie, of. the.Wolfar^Goitoaa^ 


London, Ez 

North Sea Gas ’ 

Sir —Your note (February 4th) on my paper 
on pricing of North Sea gas, published by 
the Institute of Economic Affairs, contains 
what appears to me to be a basic misunder¬ 
standing of the nature and purpose of the 
policy of government price control which I 
am opposing. 

You suggest that “ imposing a price lower 
than the market ” could take the form of con¬ 
trolling only the price to the Gas Council and 
Boards, and then leaving the latter to sell at 
market price. In this way no shortage of 
gas and no need for government allocation 
would arise. 

This, however, would entirely defeat the 
object of price control, which is to realise 
what Peter Odell and F. G. Thackeray have 
described as “ the economic gain promised 
through the availability of a low-cost indigen¬ 
ous fuel ” ( The Times , December 8, 1966). 
The intention would clearly be defeated if in 
the end the gas distributors sell at market 
price and the customer finds'that the “ low- 
cost indigenous fuel ” is no cheaper than it 
would have been if the Government had 
abstained from imposing a price below market , 
level on the companies supplying the gas from 
ihe North Sea. ' 

The dilemma remains therefore: either ’ 
market price and market allocation, or a con¬ 
trolled price below market level, which, if its 
objectives are to be met, must extend to the 
Anal customer and must thereby produce 
the inevitable consequences of shortage and 
government allocation.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N6 George Polanyi 


E/U Quarterly Economic Reviews 
68 each quartet covering 130 countries 

BELGIUM 
AND LUXEMBURG 

4, ft ' 

With bobm blghtr UMi In the offing, a 
deficit oiltEil foreign trade, and Industrial 
production Ineraaalng at qnly 1% par yaar, 
tha outlook would saam not too anoouraglng. 
Our lataat Review auggaata, howavar, that 
tha proapaota are battar than at flrat tight 
appaara. 

,TAe epnuei sttbscriptronjoione Review (4 issues 
a&shAiwt&Sufip/eaiiemlanQ iUS*2B). 

' AJrrmib4$g**^QWt» from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
HYOe Park 8711 Ext 27 

60 Eatt 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Murray HfH/7-6850 

Bureau d# Containers Commerciaux SA 
18a avenue Marnix 
Brussels 6 Tel: 12.24.71 
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Food for thought 


By the year 2,00b A.D., the world’s population will be almost increasingly significant part. The machine tools manufactured 

ioo% higher than currently—a frightening thought since by the Charted Churchill Group of Companies have an enviable 

already, approximately 40% of the human race is suffering from name for accuracy, reliability and time-saving qualities, 

malnutrition. Fortunately scientists are already probing the Churchill Group applied research,-plus continuous develop- 

problems of submarine agriculture. It seems that in the future, ment, ensures that in 2,000 A.D.—and later—production of 

much of our food will be produced on the sea bed. machined aud metal rolled components will help satisfy the 

In the sphere of industrial productivity, Churchill plays an world’s ever growing neeife. 



CHARLES CHUHCHILL b COMPANY LIMITED 

A WORLD LEADER IN MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURE 



COMPANY 
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It’s a great time to come ever. 

To see US. business, industry or the 

To talk shop. 1b swap ideas. . 

V ' . . ■ ... .. 1 

S Q OH «* Aay time you <-an spend in the taking -place, devoted; 66 almost W&tf huMn«a» and 

USA is time wefl spent. You’ll find much that may add profession. ! ^ .... ' 

to your knowledge, open new vistas, help you improve The United StatesTrnvel StervUje ean hdpyou. 

efficiency or give you new insights into your professional The coupon below will bring; you * lilt of, USA con- 

problems. And you can help us too. ventions and exhibitions that Mil interest you. The 

We welcome you to come and see the latest in- U.S.T.S. can also list (ait yph appropriate business, in¬ 
dustrial techniques. To study U.S. business and market- dustrial, or professional organisations to contact, and 

ing methods. See new products and processes. And you can help in many other ways to plan your hup. 

can make invaluable personal contacts. Talk to men in The latest curreiwy reflations provide up to £20 

your profession. See their professional organisations. per day (up to £1,200 pec trip) in expenses on approved 

It’s a great year to visit the USA. There are business or professional travel. This is in addition to 

important international exhibitions and conventions any transportation expenses paid for in sterling. 


Come 


A few of the international conventions scheduled 
for the USA in 1967 


American Institute of Aichitects. 

New York. June 19-2-.J 

International Comminution on 
Illumination (CIE). Washington D.C. 
June 19-28 

American Psychological Association. 
Washington D-C. Aug. Jl-Sept. 6 

Atomic Industrial Forum. Chicago. 
November 5-10 

Federation of Societies for Paint 
Technology. Minneapolis. Oct. 15-18 

Food Service Executives Association, 
Washington D.C. August LU-lft 


American Dental Association. 
Washington D.C. Oct. 30-Nov. 2 

International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition Houston. November 14-17 

Packaging Machinery Show. 
Philadelphia. October 24-27 

American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Dallas. July 9-13 

National Hotel ft Motel Exposition. 
New York. November 7-10 

National Frozen Food Merchandising 
Coav. & Exposition. New York City. 
November 5-8 


“Let’s get together!” 


To: United States Travel Service, Dept. E. 3 
10, Vigo Street, London W.l. Tel: REGent 6803 


Please send me additional business travel information on 
if you would like special information about the import, of 
Anteriran poctds please tick here | | 


Address 


the USA . 


Business or Profession 
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Down with masters. 
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This is a singfe machine which gives you the convenience of a 
copier and the economy of a duplicator. 

The perfect answer to short-run reproduction needs (say 5-50 
copies). 

No stencils or masters to type. Put the original on direct. Set the 
number of copies required. Press a button, and out they come. Perfect 
black-and-white copies on ordinary bond paper. 

Copier convenience. 

But duplicator economy, too. 

Because the unit cost reduces through the rum The cost per copy 
halves at number 4 . At copy number eleven it halves again. 

A bargain. Even before you calculate yotir other savings in time and 
mopey. No need to make stencils or misters. 

No apodal paper nr meaty wet chemicals. No bad copies to pay for. 

The Bank Xerefc* 420 is of a range of new 
machines that do elf this. The 330 is another. 

They represent a revolution in short-run reproduction. Worth look¬ 
ing into, whatever the size of your business^ 

’Rank Xerox end Xerox are registered trade marks of Aank Xero? Limited. 


Rank Xerox Limited. Rank Xerox House. 331 
Euston Rd., London N.W.1. Tel: 01-387-1244. 

I would like toknow more about the flank Xerox 42 fc 


Company and addreef 


T 

I 

T 

I 

I 


I.« 



A DIVISION WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 
; 4KXNT|y OWNED vaTHJ Xf^Rp# WWORATION 











, Fairest limited, fairway works. carusls Street. Sheffield «. enoland. 
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If your seeretaryhas m V 
the audacity to arrangeyour 



Give her a raise* 



Obviously she cares very much about your comfort. Must do, to book you 
on an international airline with such modern jets, such carefully 
planned schedules. 89 Cities on six continents are served by Alitalia, 
Cities like Tokyo, Sydney, New York, Lima, Johannesburg and many 
African destinations arc now only hours away. Hours you can spend 
working or relaxing; in the easy assurance of reliable and efficient service. 

Remind your secretary of that when you give her that raise. 
And if money means nothing tQ her, take her along on your next trip. 

Your wife too, of course. 

Your travel agent knows about Alitalia. See him today for all the details/Or call at 
f ' it Alitalia’s offices in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester or Dublin. 

Ad Alitalia about their Sales Incentive Plan . it mild mean greater profits for you.. 
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Here’s a unique 


Expo 67, the greatest world exhibition ever, 
ppene in Montreal on April 28th next. You'll 
want to see ft—for the challenge of new ideas 
presented by the more than 70 countries officially 
participating. 

And while you're at Expo 67, we want to open 
your eyes to the enormous potential for business 
m Canada itself. To do this> the Expo 67 Inter¬ 
national Trade" Centre invites you to meet con¬ 
sulting exerts in your particular field. You'll be 
qbtaito: ,■ •/. . 

Explore new opportunities for trade, menu- 
facture and investment 

• Discuss markets, financial and technical 
questions 

• Take special tours of industrial parks and. 
developments in Canada 

• Enjoy the privileges of membership of the 
Expo-Club, a private club for business visitors 
to the Exhibition. 

May we make advance arrangements for you? 
Please write to The International Trade Centre, 
Expo 67, Citd du Havre, Montreal, Canada, 
mentioning your particular interests. We'll do 
everything we can to make your visit a profitable 
one. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. The official Expo 67 ac¬ 
commodation bureau is at your service. Write 
LOG EXPO, Expo 67, Cit6 du Havre, Montreal, 
Canada. 






MOjraSAL, ■ CANADA 

Universal and International Exhibition of 1M7' 
Montreal, Canada 
APRIL 2dOCTOBER 27, f967 


' '■ ftf- 

a taw jm. * 


A name 
means 
a lot to 
a Japanese 
businessman 


London Branch 
7, 8irchln Lana, 
London E.C. 3, 
England 






Phone: MIN 9896/9 


especially 
if the name is 
MITSUBISHI 


... a name that has earned the confidence of bust* 
nessmen in every area of the Japanese economy. 
If your banker is already working through Mitsubishi, 
he knows that Mitsubishi's financial interests cover 
nearly every aspect of business activity in Japan. 

Businessmen: Ask your bank lo contact Mitsubishi, or write directly for 
information concerning your business in Japan. 

Bankers: Write for detailed information on how Milsubibhi can help 

serve you add your clients. 


totMIMftrM MMda 


Centennial of Canadian Confederation 




Head Office: Mamnouclii, Tokyo. Japan Cable Address: BANKMITSUBiSHI Oversea! 
Offices: Haw York, lot Ang.lci, London Cerraspondent banks fleeted around tbe world. 
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50-ton and 10-ton cranes A 150,000 dwt. tanker, ready for tier maiden voyage Modern freighter for worfd*ide shipping service, 

operating at wharves. 

Check some more feathers 
in the cap of the KAWASAKI GROUP 


The dependable single source for your industrial needs, 
the Kawasaki Group offers products and services that 
will help you outperform your competition in world 
markets. Machines that power industry. Machines 
that carry people and move goods 
on land, sea, and in the air. 

Steel for equipment and struc¬ 
tures. □ The Kawasaki Group 
manufactures virtually everything 


S 


KAWASAKI AIRCRAFT CO.. LTD. 

KAWASAKI DOCKYARD CO . LTfh 
KAWASAKI ELECTRIC A MACHINE CO . LTD 
KAWASAKI ELECTRIC MFO. CO.. LTO. 

*K \INC -KAWASAKI KISER KAISHA, LTD. 
KAWASAKI ROLLING STOCK MFC. CO.. LTD. 
_ KAWASAKI STEEL CORPORATION 

Kyontsu Building, 23-Shit>a Koen, Minato-ku. Tokyo, Japan 


needed for your industrial growth. □ The Kawasaki 
Group embraces seven leading companies^ in seven basic 
industries — companies with advanced " facilities and 
techniques, 80 years experience and close group coor¬ 
dination. Results ? To us: un¬ 
matched .efficiency. To YOU: 
lower costs, higher profits. 
□ yourIhcfuirifes will be answered 
promptly. 


KAWASAKI GROUP 


M f\ IN PRbDUCTS:' n Pnmnry S Secondary $»H Products □ Ships D Rolling Stock □ Aircraft O Veh'clos D Cr*rtas □ Electricsl MaChhery> typanr-is O Marine Mach.nery □ Bodars 
□ Fqgidiis Q Hydraulic Machinery O Construction Machinery □ Industrial Plants & Equipment .□ Steel Structures □ Woridw'de -hlppiiHf'SafVitM 
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Ulant to 
kirns more 

about Japan? 



THEN 

coniniT 

IHEBRI1K 

THAT 

KROUIS 

IRPMI- 



Your Electricity Board 
address is here.:; 

If you do not happen to need advice at the moment 
make a note of your Electricity Board address and 
, telephone number and keep it handy for future use* 

London Electricity Board 
46/47 New Broad Street, £C2. 

London Wail 1280 

w 

South Eastern Electricity Board 

10 Queen's Gardens, Hove 3, Sussex. 

Brighton 73921 i. Telex: 87230 

Southern Electricity Board 

Southern Electricity House, Littlewick Green, 

near Maidenhead, Berks. 

Maidenhead 21321-5. Telex: 84282 

South Western Electricity Board 
Electricity House, Colston Avenue, Bristol 1. 

Bristol 26062. Telex: 44298 

Eastern Electricity Board 
Wherstead, Ipswich. 

Ipswich 55841. Telex: 98123 

East Midlands Electricity Board 
Mappcrley Hall, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
Nottingham 63221. Telex: 37424 

Midlands Electricity Board 

MucklowHill, Halesowen, near Birmingham. 
Birmingham 4224000. Telex: 338092 

South Wales Electricity Board 
St. Mellons, Cardiff. 

Cardiff 77201. Telex: 49331 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board 
Love Lane, Pall Mall, Liverpool 3. 

Liverpool North 2681. Telex: 62582 

Yorkshire Electricity Board 

Wetherby Road, Scarcroft, Leeds. 

Leeds658271. Telex: 55128 

North Eastern Electricity Board 
Carliol House, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 

Newcastle 27520. Telex: 53324 



FUJI BANK 

Japan’s Largest Commercial Bank 


Head Offices Otemcctu, Tokyo, Japan 
London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circuit, London E.C. 2 
New York Agency: Chas% Manhattan Bldg., 1 Chase Manhattan Plata 
Dueeetdarf Branch: Immermamtrasse 10 
Calcutta ficpreeentattve Office: Mookerjee House, 17 Bra bourne Road, Calcutta- 


North Western Electricity Board 
Choetwood Road, Cheetham Hill, Manchester 8. 
Deansgate 6671. Telex: 66682 

South of Scotland Electricity Board 
Cathcart House, Inverlair Avenue, Glasgow, S4. 
i Giflhock 644LTelex: 77703 

^ Nfprth o/Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
■ J6 Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh 3. 

Caledonian t3olf 

- 

Y j irheEkctricity Council 

EDA Division, Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, 
London, SW J. WHItehall 6757. Telex: 262279 
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for the price of 


B ' If you’ve a problem connected with 
production, the handling of materials, 
control systems, the choice of new 
equipment or new techniques—reach 
jflw for your pen. The people to write to are 

» \ your Electricity Board. They have qualified 
ujp engineers who can advise you on all manner 

W \ of production problems. They can tell you 
j? *' i about the latest production methods and 
’ how similar problems to yours have been 

successfully solved. If necessary, they will call 
in the resources and technical know-how of 
the Electricity Supply Industry to help you with 
your particular problem, however large or small 
it may be. This service is completely free and 
involves no obligation of any kind. 


fell"! 


DATA SHEETS...MONOMAPHS...BOOKS...FILMS 

In addition to the ‘By Post’ service there are 
numerous Electricity Council industrial 
publications to help you with every kind of 
industrial problem. There are Monographs, 
Productivity Book* and Datft Sheets. Also Films 
on free, loa&JFor a complete Mat Of Electricity 
CouhCiLpt^lIc^ticm* fijlkl the coupon and post to: 
your Electncjty gar to the Electricity Council 

hided by the Electricity Council 


I Please send me complete list of Electricity 
1 Council Industrial Publications and Films . 


oaoANisvnoN.. 
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TEA 


LOOK WHOS USING 


New DURAFORM for 
petrol pump manufacturers, 
shopfitters, signmakers.public 

vehicle builders,chemicalplant 

_ 1 _ ^ ■ 



refrigeration plant 
manufacturers A 
and tunnel buildere 



Duraform 
in research 

A ftime cabinet, lined internally 
with Duraform, at a laboratory 
engaged in research of national 


importance. An excellent 
application — unlike reinforced 
thermoplastics, Duraform sheet 
gives off only limited fumes under 
extremely high temperatures. 

Its properties of structural ' 
integrity and resistance to flame 
spread are also of considerable 
value in this application. 




DURAFORM 
- Desirable 
Properties 

□ Greater stiffness □ Lower 
co-ellicient of expansion 

B Higher heat distortion point 
Lower creep □ Higher tensile 
and flexural strengths □ Higher 
impact strength □ Reduced 
notch-sensitivity Q Complete 
self-extinguishing properties 
□ Lbwer surface spread of flame 
5 Good long-term weathering 
5 Chemical resistance Q Colour 
retention. 



Duraform 
panels the 
punfrst 

This petrol jnnnjn cabinet, by 
Bribe* ttd.bfBnstol, is panelled 
in TBA Dumform — each one or 
itspitaiwjtledoflafcemical 
resistance good weathering, - 
t . eblpur jpitotion and flame 
inhibition being perfectly matched 
to the exact requirements of ihe ' 
jbb.- 


No loss of face 
with Duraform 

Shop fascias in TBA Duraform 
keep their colour, ignore 
atmospheric corrosion — and 
don’t care about the weather. 
Duraform keeps businesses wfll 
in front! 



Duraform 
shapes nicely 
on transport 
overheads 

Properties of high tensile, flexural 
and impact strengths, and reduced 
notch-sensitivity put Duraform in 
top travelling form. Bus roofs are 
clad in curved Duraform ... bus 
sides take it straight — to show 
manypublic tranaport^ompanies 
that at least some maintenance 
problem* can be stopped by 
request! Ask us for full details on 
Duraform panelling for ail forms 
of vehicle — road, rail, sea and 
air. 
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Research costs Harry Bateman & Sons £3,200 a year... 


■mm-:--' 






if 4- 


■<* VAi+x'u rtl l 







.. :/■- 



K-**Mmmwy*w& y 


■nlMi Ml ttiefr laboratory 

Metallurgical reeeerch might hive cost Harry Bateman & Sons £30,000 
in basioegutyMneitt alone to study physical p»p«?fi@s. Instead they rely 
on the research faculties ofIRD. For their requirement—celling for high 
sensitivity creep measuring machines, mechanical testing apparatus, and 
the experience and advice of specialists—the oost Is £3,200. This was the 
figure agreed between Bateman & Sons and IR D sfterthoroughdfccussion 
of their projects. 

‘Continuous research In all scientific fields enables IRD to contribute to 
the technical development of most products. Probably yours I 


Interziational Research. 



& Deteloptiejat Co |M; 

Fossway • Newcastle upon tyne a ’/ i 















Your Problem Too, Alexei 


A funny thing happened to Mr Kosygin on the way to 
Guildhall. His Chinese ex-allies went off their collec¬ 
tive head. This is going to change Mr Kosygin's ideas about 
a lot of things; and with luck, though for his own good reasons 
he was still beating the anti-American drum at Guildhali on 
Wednesday night, onemf them is the Vietnam war: 

Two years ago last Monday, to the day, Mr Kosygin Was 
in Hanoi when the first American bombs started dropping 
on North Vietnam. He had gone to the Far East in the 
hope of re-establishing Russia’s influence over the communist 
countries of Asia, the influence that Mr Khrushchet had 
virtually abandoned. On Monday this week, two years later, 
Mr Kosygin was welcomed in London on the day when 
Russian women and children were being obliged by Red 
Guards to crawl under a portrait of Mao Tse-tung at Peking 
airport. Mr Kosygin knows in his heart that he has failed 
in the major part of what he was trying to achieve two years 
ago. For the time being China is beyond being influenced 
by the Russians or anybody else. The Central Country has 
decided it doesn’t give a damn what the Outer Barbarians 
think of it. There is only one realistic conclusion for Mr 
Kosygin to draw. The two great powers that are responsible 
for China’s borders, Russian on its west and the United States 
on its east, and both in Vietnam, must somehow co-ordinate 
their efforts to contain Maoism. This is why Mr Kosygin 
now has a real incentive to look for a settlement of the Vietnam 
war. He also has a real opportunity, because, the North 
Vietnamese can see perfectly well what the chaos in China 
means for them: the European communists are the only sane 
allies they have left. 

This is the likeliest explanation of what has been happening 
between Hanoi and Washington in the last two weeks. The 
secret probings and counter-probings that have been going 
on since Mr Gromyko’s visit to Washington in October have 
suddenly popped to the surface. The Russians have pre¬ 
sumably started to use their powers of persuasion. Exactly 
when the first hint came is something tor the historians to 
decide.. It may have been when President Ho Chi Mihh 
issued %,<pirious invitation.Via an American.rabbi during 
January,.asking President Johnson to visit him in Happi if 
be dki npt cdme “ witf* a gun at his nip.”, I£$ay have been 
jgben jtKft,, North Viefhamoie fpreigli minister; s^id a tew 
days later tbat .it, was” onjyafter the uncopditioaai end of 


■ American bombing of North; Vietnam " that “ there could be 
talks,” a careful piece of veiled phrasing that the North‘Viet¬ 
namese then asked their east European, friends to draw to 
Washington's attention. Whichever the first hint was, the 
gist is plain: you. call the bombers off, and we’ll sit down 
, and start talking. Talk about what ? Some east Europeans 
at the United. Nations have been circulating a scheme, which 
is said to have the blessing of the North Vietnamese, for a 
coalition government to run South Vietnam after the cease¬ 
fire. Senator Robert Kennedy, while :he was in Paris at the 
end of January, is said to have been given an agenda of what 
the North Vietnamese would be willing to discuss at a con¬ 
ference. The North Vietnamese and the French both deny 
that any such document has been given to him; but so they 
would, even if it had. 

It is an ” interesting and delicate phase,” said Mr Walt 
Rostow over the weekend. He can say that again. It is so 
delicate that a lot of people who are heartily sick of the war 
are in danger of missing the point about the manoeuvring that 
is now under way. Why don’t the Americans snap-up the 
hints from Hanoi, aod start negotiating tomorrow ? The 
answer is that the North Vietnamese haven’t yet said enough 
to. make it clear what they are after. The Americans and 
North Vietnamese both have good grounds for wanting the 
war to end, but not at any price. There is no reason to 
think that the Americans, in particular, want peace so badly 
that they have stopped caring what happens to South Vietnam 
afterwards. And exactly the same applies to the stgstmg. of 
negotiations. The Americans want to start talking, but not 
at any price, and especially not if it means finding raemseh es 
in a militarily weaker position if the talks fail Fair enough; 
that would be to invite Hanoi to make the talks fail. 

This is the first of the two tbihgs that must be cleared 
up before negotiations begin to make sense. The North 
Vietnamese may be trying to get an end to the bombing. 
Without any matching de-escalation on their part, . by just 
sitting down and talking, and talking, and talking. The 
document that Senator Kennedy is said to haye been given 
in Paris, if it really exists, supports the suspicion that this is 
what they me, up tp. Item number one oil. North Vietnam’s 
agenda .for the proposed conference is , a discussion about 
relations betWcea the United States aMNorth Vietnam. That 
could go on fpr ever Without getting down to the heart of the 
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matter, which is South Vietnam. It is perfectly reasonable 
for President Johnson to reply that he is not going to call off 
the bombers until he has reason to believe that this will be 
followed by a cut in North Vietnam's help to the rebels in 
the south. If she North Vietnamese promise publicly or 

i >rivately that it will, or if the Russians make the promise 
or them, then the way will be open for negotiations. 

As if happens, this condition may be met more easily than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago. Officials in Washington arc 
now saying that the number of infiltrators padding in from 
the north dropped from an average of 7,000 a month in the 
first half of last year to an average of about 2,000 a month 
in the second half. It is true that this cut may not be a 
voluntary act by the North Vietnamese ; it may have been 
forced on than by the bombing of their supply lines. It is 
also true that as late as November General Westmoreland, 
the American commander in Vietnam, was telling US News 
and World Report that the infiltrators were still coming in 
at the 7,000-a-month rate. But the important thing is the 
estimate accepted in the White House. If Mr Johnson is 
willing to believe that the flow has fallen off, and if he gets 
an assurance that it will not be bumped Up again after the 
bombing stops, he will- hfeve got the counter-concession he 
wants. The war will hate de-escalated the way it should 
be, by both sides together. The Vietcong will be largely cut 
off from their best source of fresh fighters and shiny new 
weapons. The bombing of the north having justified itself, 
could be stopped so that talks can start. 

Suppose this happens. Even then, there is a second point 
that will have to be got straight before a conference has a 
chance of succeeding. What sort of government is South 
Vietnam intended to have when the fighting stops: communist 
or non-communist ? There is no third choice. To be sure, 
there ate various possible models on each side of the dividing 
line. A communist country can be a brutally obscurantist 
Albania or a relatively liberal Jugoslavia; a non-communist 
one, even in Asia, can be anything from another Formosa to 
another Japan or Malaysia. But the dividing line is there. 
In the way its government and its economy are organised, 
South Vietnam after the war will belong to one category or 
the other. There is no wajy of fudging it. This is what the 
war is all about. Unless One side or the other swallows its 
ideological pride, no conference is going to get anywhere. 
One's guess is that the Americans would still he witting, at 
a pinch, to see South Vietnam go communist if they believed 
that that would be the end of it. But they have never been 
given reason to think it would be the end ; and the communist 
rebellions in Laos and Thailand are there to remind them of 
what would almost certainly happen next. If the dividing 
line hr Asia ts to be fixed anywhere east of India, k looks 
as if it wifi have to be Vietnam. So will the Vietnamese 
communists swallow their pride ? 

There has been a steady trickle of hints that they will. A 
number of <a$t European dommumsts have been saying all 
winter that they believe North Vietnam would accept a non- 
communist government in Saigon provided it was a reasonably 
liberal one. Mr Harrison Salisbury of the New York Times 
was given a broad hint while he was in Hanoi that the National 
Libcaradoia Fh>nt might nor necessarily insist on South Vietnam 
going communist, Presidenfjohnson's problem is to find out 
whether they realty mean it. Unless they do mean it, there 
is no point in talking about a coalition, or M bringing the 
communists back into the system,’* or whatever. Coafitions 
between communists and non-communists do work sometimes, 
but only one side consciously and wittingly accept? a 
ridnor part m « system basically run by the odpet side. That 
ia the bw& an whi<& thfc part in Finlancfs 

government; and the feasant party in Polands. To set ud a 
coalition without haring reached a pried agreement bn mis 
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fundamental point is simply 

that, in Vietnam, is where we 'pj*'* }•% 

But if the communists in Vietnam ate witting to accept 
this fundamental point, a wholly new situation witt have 
come about. The necessary naadUtiery for South 

Vietnam’s government is almost complete, and sjbietm scion 
be in operation. By April the constituent assembly will have 
drawn up a new constitution. This will be followed by the 
election of a president and a national assembly between July 
and September. These elections, like last September’s, will 
presumably show that the Saigon government effectively 
controls most of South Vietnam, at any rate in daylight. More 
important, the elections will create a legitimate system of 
government into which the members of the National Libera¬ 
tion Front, or those of them who are willing to work out their 
future in a non-communist society, can gradually bg absorbed. 
It would be that “ reasonably liberal ” government the North 
Vietnamese are said to be insisting on. 

Maybe the process of de-escalating and then talking will 
be started by the truce that began on Wednesday and goes 
on until Sunday. Maybe the bombers will not go back to the 
attack on the nortlk nerit week ; miybe the flow of communist 
jrecruitj into the south nail ho* be resumed. Morelikdy, things 
will retuiti tc\ their ‘bltk^y nopnalitfy. Unless a great deal 
tnore has been happening than meets the eye, North Vietnam 
is still struggling to avoid the decision that could wind the 
war up this year. And so is Russia. Mr Kosygin and his 
colleagues ate being asked to steel themselves to do a very 
diffic ult thing: to advise their fellow-communists in Hanoi 
that they must give up the hope of bringing the south within 
the fold. But until they can bring themselves to it, there 
will be a ragged hole in the foreign policy that circumstances, 
and Chairman, Mao, are steadily forcing on Russia. What 
eventually happens in Vietnam depends on many people, but 
on Alexei Kosygin more than most. 

Between Cup 
and Lip 

Drafting a non-proliferation treaty is one thing, 
collecting signatures is another 

-v text to Vietnam, the most important subject Mr Wilson 
XN and Mr Kosygin have been discussing this week is what 
to do about the nuclear race. This was a timely chance to 
restate British arguments in support of President Johnson’s 
appeal to Russia not to force a new race for anti-missile 
defence. During the Downing Street talks, Moscow radio 
derkle<J that appeal as a. mere piece of low cunning. Mr 
Kosygin has seemed to prefer Id ignore the appeal, although 
Mr fchnson directed it to him personally by letter. 

Some east Europeans are suggesting that the Russians may 
be thinking of a wider (feat that woutdK involve curbing 
America’s superiority in offensive missiles. If they are, they 
must now think, and act, faster than they have seemed able 
to do since January 1564. The United States then put for¬ 
ward,, at the Geneva disarmament conference, a proposal to 
" freeze ” missile strengths. Russia bias consistently clocked 
it. If Mr Kosygin’s nund is not in fact closed to the perils 
and cdfctii involved in fofdng America to follow Russia up 
the aoti-tbissile garden path^jhepoint to get into his head 
is that the dunce of averting 1 the hew race may be lost very 
soon. Pressures are budding up hi America to overcome Mr 
McNamara’s reluctance. In the $tate Department some 
ingenious’ minds are elaborating the arguments for getting 
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into an anti-missile rage; j^Gmcxgi McConnell, the air 
force chief of staff, has now ^tiTiBdy joulfcd the 6anlpa]gn. 

But on another issue the grbft powers seem to want to 
behave sensibly—if they can get other people tb agree. This 
is the projected treaty to curb the spread of nuclear weapons. 
With the Genera disarmament talks due to restart: on ISOTuary 
2 ist, this was urgently topical this week both In London And 
during Herr Willy Brandt’s first visit to Washington as 
German foreign minister. On February ist the Nato council 
in Paris received an account of the agreement the Americans 
have achieved with Russia on most of the substance of a new 
draft treaty. At Wednesday’s council meeting the Germans and 
Italians were particularly vocal about their misgivings. Mean¬ 
while a searching public debate in Germany is bedding a 
harsh light not only on divergent attitudes Within the new 
“ grand coalition ” in Bonn, but also cat the obstacles yet to 
be overcome before the treaty could be accepted by the 
Germans or by others whose adherence is essential. 

Since December it has been widely, and too easily, assumed 
that the toad to a non-proliferation treaty was virtually 
cleared by the agreement to give Germany a place in the new 
Nato nuclear planning structure. The Russians might stiff 
huff and puff (as Mr Kosygin did at Guildhall on Wednesday) 
against Germans having any kind of “ access ” to nuclear 
arms ; but they gave private signs that the new Nato arrange¬ 
ments were not in their eyes an impediment to the proposed 
treaty, while similar western signs reassured Moscow that 
there was no longer any real prospect of German participation 
in a multilateral nuclear force or any other “ hardware solu¬ 
tion/' But one of the sharper issues in the new German 
public debate concerns the possibility that the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty would end all prospect of European states one day 
sharing a European nuefear force. On Wednesday, while Herr 
Brandt was in Washington, Herr Franz-Josef Strauss broke 
his recent silence on this point and uttered a strong warning. 
But it is neither he, nor Herr Schroder, who has stated the 
argument most forcefully. It is the government’s ambassador 
in the Nato council, Professor Wilhelm Grewe. 

The lecture he gave on January 24th in Bonn has been 
widely publicised. In it he argued that, in the long run, 
European states could ensure their security, independence and 
status in only one way: by creating a collective nuclear force. 
The non-proliferation treaty might bar that path. He feared 
that too many concessions would he made to Russia, and that 
the treaty would tie Germany’s hands indefinitely, without 
gaining worldwide acceptance—which meant that the treaty 
would not in fact prevent proliferation. 

Professor Grewe’s thesis is contested by other German 
diplomats, who insist that the treaty would not in fact doom a 
federated European union to non-nuclear status, Herr Brandt 
himself, the foreign minister, emphasises that no specifically 
German interests are involved in the matter of the treaty— 
only interests that are common to non-nuclear states in general. 
This is certainly a different formulation from those that used 
to be voiced in Bonn a few months ago, when the official 
philosophy still included the argument that the nuclear option 
should be retained as a bargaining counter in regard to German 
reunification. The points Herr Brandt now stresses are that, 
in general, there should be no unfair discrimination against 
non-nuclear states; and, more particularly, that these states 
should not be put at a disadvantage in exploiting nuclear 
energy for industrial purposes. 

As he pointed out in the Bundestag on February ist, mili¬ 
tary and non-military aspects are not at all easy so separate 
in these matters. Military research and development yield 
much knowledge that can serve peaceful nudear technology* 
If a>unttde^ 'mat renounce nuclear arms ha,?c no access , to 
this, khbwl«tge, they cannot compete -oh eq^ cenns in 
civilian nuclear, (kydqpment. Any worthwhile 
tioh treaty must forbid the renouncing states to use OUf^ear, 
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blasts to excavate cai^l^or harbours, o&tt extract oil or ms ;, 
i betfwr'Aejbjb^ff devices? for'-of pratricaFwppi^; 
i Ib^Mujgai^lipi fmft weajfa*,*’ ^ the Stag, IigmjMnM 
. reiterated on Tuesday, when it warned the Latin American 
governments that there was a gap in their scheme for a regional 
nuclear-free zone. The wa rn ing was assumed to be impucitly 
directed not only to the delegates conferring in Mexico, but 
also to both Bonn and New Delhi, where arguments have been : 
advanced for excluding “ peaceful ” explosions from die pin-": 
hibttions in the projected treaty. 

Insistence that the treaty should not impede civilian nadear 
technology has been voiced, in an impressive chorus, by Herr 
Stoftenbecg, the Christian Democratic science mini Stef; Herr 
Friedrich ZiaHnermann, chairman of the paritatneotary defence 
committee : and Hen Weiner Marx, the Christian Denkhj 
crate’ spokesman on defence. And here some pretty specific¬ 
ally German points have been made, notably by Herr Mark, 
who in an interview published on February 5th sand (bat, if 
Germany signed the treaty, Russia would be aible to paralyse 
large sectors of German industry, justifying interference oh 
the ground that it suspected the secret development of la 
military nuclear capability. 


H err bra not, however, prefers to state bn case in terms 
more relevant to the interests and anxieties of all those 
countries that the treaty would bold back oa the threshold 
of the “ nuclear dub.” The Kksinger government has been' 
privately but very activdy consulting a number of these coun¬ 
tries since December. It is iixhgnandy denied in Bonn that' 
there has been any German attempt Go rally the “ near- 
nudears ” in resistance to the treaty. It is, of course, per¬ 
fectly natural for all such countries to exchange views on 
a matter that affects them all in a broadly similar way, and 
nothing sinister need be seen in their recent consultations. 
But it is also not surprising that the treaty’s champions, in 
Washington and elsewhere, shotdd fear that German repre¬ 
sentations may have the effect of strengthening elements 
opposed to it in, say, India. 

The demand that India should “ go nuclear ” is one of the 
campaigning points used by the right-wing Jan Sangh party, 
which has high hopes of gaming ground in the elections that 
begin next Wednesday. Within the Congress party, there is 
a school of thought favourable to the idea of attempting - 
“ peaceful ” explosions, and a certain -element with more 
openly military inclinations. In recent months a good meay 
American and British eyes have been more anxiously turned = 
to India, as the likeliest sixth nuclear power, than to Ger¬ 
many; with a further thought that an Indian move could 
easily stimulate Japan, which already has an impressive socket 
capability. And Bono has been paying special attention to the 
signs of Japanese hesitation about the treaty. 

Japan, which in some quarters is now seen as a desirable 
addition to the Geneva conference, has for some time stressed 
the need for a non-proliferation treaty to be limited to only 
a few years’ duration, and these views have lately. beat 
re-echoing around Germany. They are not by any means 
exclusively Japanese. On the contrary, the Idea of a treaty of 
short duration has previously been raised by Canada, India 
and others, all with the same basic motive : to show the 
existing nudear powers that those whom the treaty shuts spit 
of the “ clnb ” will not stay outside vety long unless they see 
the members at least make a start on curhiqg their own 
“ vertical proliferation.” American, British and other proposals, 
for making such a start have long been on the Oeneva table. 
This is surely a tip* tq urge Mr Kosygin to stqp resisting, 
those proposes, if he really wants to gef. tbe non-nuclear . 
states to stgntbe trpaty.; and h Would s»P» a little odd, aft« 
all’ that has happened,-if hetiretondW (bathe did, not pm&. 
whether these smtej^-indudmg Grimany—tipi it or. pot 
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Mao's Paris Commune 


But can you run 700 million 
people by committees of 
passionate amateurs ? 


T hat revolutions devour their own children is one of 
history’s favourite cliches China's revolution ha9 been 
less tainted with blood than many others. But the present bout 
of madness suggests that Mao T$c-tungV revolution is not 
immune to the self-destructive itch. ; Alarmed by what he 
feels to be unwholesome trends* and , worried about what may 
happen after he is gone, Mao has decided on a colossal shake- 
up of the whole state and pay,ty bureaucracy through which 
power is exercised by the piling group in Peking. And in 
spite of China's current orgy of xenophobia* this upheaval is 
to be based on an esoteric western model—the Paris Commune 
of 1871: that brief flowering of popular revolutionary ardour, 
which owed little to communist inspiration, but which Marx 
interpreted^ or misinterpreted, as the inaugural flourish of a 
new era of direct proletarian revolutionary action. 

In every centre taken over by Mao's " revolutionary rebels " 
some kind of provisional committee has been set up to restore 
order, get production going again and generally consolidate 
the seizure of power. So far only three cities—Peking, 
Shanghai and Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi province south¬ 
west of Peking—have announced definite steps towards setting 
up a “ people's commune "—the “ new local organisation erf 
the 20th century," as it was called in Shanghai on Tuesday. 
Shanghai, whose “ great January revolution " is now being 
hailed as an example to be emulated by Mao's supporters all 
over China, is the Maoist pace-setter in China today. In its 
first order, published on Tuesday, the provisional committee 
of the Shanghai commune cancels all local decrees issued 
since May 16, 1966, and itself assumes all authority. 

Eventually the communes are to be established on a per¬ 
manent basis after elections which, according to a statement 
issued in Taiyuan, will be held "in accordance with the 
principles of the Paris Commune." It is this mass basis that 
makes the Paris Commune the model for Mao, who i$ trying 
to engineer a massive seizure of power “ from the bottom to 
the top.' 9 Struggles for power in communist regimes are 
usually fought out at the top with the minimum of publicity : 
the last thing the contenders normally want is to damage 
the party machine* which each of them hopes eventually to 
control in his 6wn interest. 

But what is going on in China today is no ordinary conflict. 
The struggle for the succession to Mao is inevitably mixed 
up in it. But primarily it is an attempt by Mao himself to 
switch the Chinese revolution decisively and permanently on 
to a leftward course. And if there is conclusive evidence that 
the seeds of bourgeois degeneration have taken root and art 
flourishing mightily at every level inside the party and state 
machines, then there is nothing for it but to smash them and 
start alt over again. 

What Mao has embarked on now seems to him to be only 
the logical extension of past policies, the culminating round 
in a struggle that he has been waging for more than twenty 
years. The object of that struggle has been to make and keep 
the party pure. Rectification campaign and purge have 
regularly succeeded each other in an attempt to keep the 
revolutionary spirit alive long after the revolution haa put 
Mao in power’ But Mao, good swimmer that, he is, apparently 
does not feel tempted to give up swimming against thetjde. 
On the contrary, aa ^hia time runs out, he is redbublittJ^his 
efforts in order to ward off the twin dangers rhkt he befieVea 
are menacing bis country i the infection of Russiab revisicm^m 
within and m;menace « American imperialism without' fr qfis 
supreme 'c &B Btleiriands pjtk i testification campaign, 

reform. And if pirfr members cannQt reforiri 
themsefves,^M masses must be called n to do it for them; ' 


Last August, when the Red Guards began their campaign 
outside the party's control, the party was instructed in the 
Peking People's Daily to “ accept supervision and criticism 
by the masses " without a cavil. Today the same instruction 
is going out as the " red rebels," the parents and elder brothers 
of the Guards, prepare the way for the new communes. 

But however theoretically desirable the new stage of cultural 
revolution seems to Mao, can he actually make it work ? The 
answer depends on how far the Maoists really mean to go, 
and on this the evidence is conflicting. According to Red Flag 
the Chinese intend to improve on the Paris Commune, which 
" was too restrained in the use of its authority ’> no doubt 
in the Chinese view (although Red Flag , for obvious reasons, 
docs not actually say so) this was why it lasted barely two 
months, The red rebels are being told to smash the state 
machine completely because it has become an instrument of 
bourgeois dictatorship. Bur at the same time (even in the 
same article) rhey are told that they must " adopt the policy 
of unity," and not oppose everyone who has been in authority 
without making any distinction between black and white. It 
must be very confusing, and perhaps those who are running 
the revolution are scarcely less confused than the rank and file. 


C learly a struggle is going on between revolutionary 
ardour and expediency. China, like any under-developed 
country, cannot get rid of hundreds of local party bosses and 
administrators (or, for that matter, factory managers and 
technicians) and immediately expect to fill their desks with 
skilled replacements; the reserves are just not there. The 
answer may be that those now disgraced will not be perma¬ 
nently eclipsed. Public humiliation before a jeering crowd 
is an unpleasant experience, but it is not so final as private 
assassination in a cellar; and so far there seems to have been 
very little deliberate blood-letting. A dunce's cap may con¬ 
centrate a man's mind almost as wonderfully as the prospect 
of being hanged ; and it could be that Mao will get bis new 
set-up with much of the old team—Suitably penitent and re¬ 
indoctrinated—in charge. It would be a typically Chinese 
denouement 

But that is looking fir ahead. The immediate prospect is, 
at best, of severe economic and administrative dislocation, at 
worst of complete chaos and widespread civil war. Mao's 
opponents will clearly not give in -easily; his supporters are 
already divided and confused. In apparent defiance of bis 
teachings on guerrilla war, Mao’s immediate tactical aim seems 
to be to concentrate oh Consolidating his position in a few 
large cities. He may have no choice, but failure to maintain 
his control over the countryside Could have dangerous conse¬ 
quences if food supplies to the tow'tts are disrupted 
Mao and his more fanatical followers may accept the pros¬ 
pect of continued struggle with equanimity. But those who 
cannot share Mao’s austere vision; whether*or not they are 
marxiscs, can only deplore rhe tragic deferment of the long- 
suffering Chinese people's hopes of a better life. The Maoists 
are now busy telling the people that if they want a glass of 
wine today and a little honey , tomorrow, they. Will probably 
have their heads chdppfed off the day after to pay for these 
gains and their Socialist State will disappear. The Russian 
" o; ate enga|ed m then own country in trying to 

protri wW falter fticb stettendatefcfe "Even today, wim^ they 
cart Stiff (clajtfbnly paMfetf tliey represent the gtektest 
ddngq: to’thcCfci^^ like to leave behind hiioflL Jjfo 

wondrir that in Map y s is nothin# toopad to Say about 

the Riisakns,' V' " V " r ' ? ‘'' ’ “ ** r * 
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Man wants to break new ground. Studies the 
Australia Dossier. Finds these facts:- 

Tremendous scope for combining business 
and pleasure. 

Unparalleled sporting facilities offer 
weekend hunting, fishing and skiing. 

Tropical Great Barrier Reef island resorts 
only short flight from main business centres. 

A stay on an Outback catde station gives 


an appreciation of the incomparable vastness 
of the land. 

Checks with Australian National Travel 
Association. Affirmative. Books with BOAC. 
Informative. Discovers that from April ist 
he can fly BOAC round the world on a 
return ticket to Sydney. 

There's only one way to come by the 
Australia Dossier ... 


■ 

Psst! Send Australia Dossier to: Name . :. ..„... j 

Address .......... I 

i 


Pdst to: BOAC, AIRWAYS TERMINAL LONDON, SWt. 


Australian National Travel Association 
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Who'll Break First?, 

■ ,tC:, 

H ow far will Russia let the quarrel with China go ? J OTe 
daily mass demonstrations outside the Soviet embassy in 
Peking ate now beginning to be matched to protest meetings 
in Russia. Both sides proclaim iJjaj; fheitpatience is almost 
exhausted. But there is nft gwffjlespect yet of the Red 
Guards taking on the Rec^pfe,.' Tnbe mt^e umnediate 
question is whether the Ryupos will. fefl obliged to break 
off diplomatic relations, cNpiine jfik, •ttefty.' ,> 

They said on Thursday night that their Peking embassy could 
no longer do its work. But they will avoid both stejje if they 
can. For the Russians the problem is how to trim their sails 
to the present storm and convince the world that it is the 
Chinese who have caused all the trouble. 

Amid all the exchanges of abuse, and headlines that recall 
the Boxer rebellion, this may- sound, rather tame. Blit 
conflicts between orthodoxy and heiesy are always passionately 
rhetorical. However unpleasant and humiliating to Russian 
feelings the treatment of their diplomats’ families has been, 
it must be remembered that no foreign representative has yet 
been killed. And it is a mistake to assume that the Chinese 
have been in the wrong every time. The French police have 
in fact been brutal in dealing with Chinese students, and 
nobody can really accept the official Russian story that the 
strong-arm squad who dismantled the Chinese embassy’s 
propaganda show cases on February 3rd were just ordinary 
spontaneously indignant Muscovites. 

The risk of a “ spontaneous ” outburst getting out of its 
masters’ control lies in Peking, where the Red Guards have 


Russia's wisest course in its struggle with 
China may,be to stay passive 

: litde risk of Sino-Soviet armed 

. conflict, djaipte bdgh Sides’ charges of aggressive intent. The 
Ctil&i^se §m havfc; 5 pt§imed some Russian territory, but they 
knbsv thb stt'ength :M Russia’s Far Eastern army, which was 
reinforced jate ih..$66: they also know of Russian nuclear 
striking-power. There are indications that the Russians feel 
some temptation to exploit the upheaval in China by pulling 
String Across the border, and in the Turki and Mongol 
minorities of Sihkkpg and Inner Mongolia they have strings 

nmdtjr^enticm to discontent 
' among these minorities and to refugeis#$rossing the frontier. 
But even if Russia were called on to intervene by'some local 
warlord, the Chinese would probably react by rallying around 
Mao, and Russia would be accused of reverting to old- 
fashioned imperialism. 

China’s. imminent acquisition of nuclear warheads and 
menu of delivery must worry the Russians not so much 
because of any direct threat to them, but because a combina¬ 
tion of warheads and doctrines about permanent revolution and 
wars of liberation is a dangerous complication in a nervous 
world. They now find turned against them the very argu¬ 
ment they were using a dozen years ago: that a nuclear 
balance of terror could be used to cover communist expansion 
through guerrilla tactics and subversion. Russia’s gradual 
abandonment of this view and its refusal to give China a 
share in determining strategy played an important'part in 
bringing about the present Sino-Soviet conflict. 

Workers of the world, disintegrate. It could be happening ; 


been unleashed. In Russia, the people have been prepared 
for the present eruption. Last month the whole party leader¬ 
ship went on the stump in an unprecedented drive to explain 
things to the rank and file. This week the campaign has 
reached the stage of diatribes in the press against China and 
public protest meetings. 

What advantage could the Russians gain from a break in 
diplomatic relations ? If they showed convincingly that they 
had done their best to prevent a break, but in vain, this should 
help their bid to summon an international communist con¬ 
ference. On the other hand, a break would at once jeopardise 
the transit through China of Russian war supplies for North 
Vietnam. The Chinese might like to see Russia forced to 
send the stuff by sea and risk American naval interception. 
They would even stand to gain something if Moscow, claiming 
that their obstructiveness had changed the whole situation, 


it probably is. But it must be remembered that, for all the 
differences of opinion within each of the two great camps, 
there still remains a remnant,of the feeling of ideological 
solidarity. General de Gaulle’s security depends on the Ameri¬ 
can deterrent. Russia’s nuclear arms affect the situation in 
Asia. American military planners must take them into account, 
and whatever Peking may say, the United States cannot yet rely 
on Russia’s neutrality in case of a direct conflict with China. 

It is a mixed-up world ; but the policy that it is in Russia’s 
interest to follow towards China is fairly plain. The Russians 
should put the onus few a break of relations on the Chinese, 
and then argue that this is only a temporary interruption. 
If they g» on sending arms to North Vietnam they wUl lay 
on the Chinese the onus of deciding to refuse transit rights. 
It is all reasonably straightforward. Russia’s real problem is 
new what to do about China, but what to do abbut Vietnam 


then induced Hanoi to come to terms with the Americans. 
The Chinese could then denounce Russian-American collusion 
and Russia’s betrayal of the true revolution with more chance 
of being believed by the world’s have-nots. 


and the West. Should Russia take advantage of the breakdown 
in its relations with China to embark on a reversal of alliances ? 
The men in the Kremlin are asking themselves whether they 
should, and whether they date. 


Great Leap Sideways 

T he best public clue to what the British. Government 
intends to do about the next phase of incomes policy is 
the reaction of both the Trades Union Congress and die Con¬ 
federation of British Industry. This week Mr Michael Stewart 
of the Department of Economic Affairs has been seeing the 
CBI’8 Mr Dayies and the TUC’s Mr Woodcock. Both came 
away unhappy. From the point of view of their own drganisa- 
tions ffieyilfcjbiiess, bad ipod|euse v JBut from, the point of 
view of djj litioriSl mdmr/8 ||p||jSSif M? Stewart must 
have saws’A^be oflbe right “msapi Indeed it now looks 
as though hemayhave been. pretty crafty.. 


The Government has struck an uneasy 
compromise on incomes policy. It needs to 
follow it tip with SQme tough decisions 

Over ,the past cbuple of weeks a, series of hints, nods and 
winks have alternately raised and lowered the hopes of those 
who wish to see economic growth plus an effective incomes 
policy. As their hopes went up, those of the people who 
believe that an incomes policy is nonsense and that, if neces¬ 
sary, the Government must steel itself to ensuring several 
years of bighish unemployment/went down; ana vice versa. 
The result has been a fierce argument, not $asf among 
Labour’s restive trade union backbencfc ^ nituikfly anxious 
about whether or not they wifi get the usual electoral support 
from, theunion machines ncjttJKne round. Thfe is no bad 
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thing, ^mnmeht trwhwH serious thbugbt; and tbs doser ohc 
looks at thifffaoblem>,thd likeU*r?it:seems than if anyone ia to 
do aayd^ogaht^fa^hyi p i r - offl e a dr prtcesfa lifa^uhthe 


requirements either of ecdaun^efiv&tocy or>of wtialjasticci 
it most .he the Government. The CBI mutually saytitrcao 
do nothing t while Mr Woodcock, in his bow habitual tyoodof 
clear-headed disillusion, does not think the T.UC could do 
much but certainly does, ntttthink anyone eUd ceultfaobettcfr 


coursaof Ofctiod. .Curioudyenmighikis inthaiateaof prices 
that, thejoO&iboardwouldbe most; severelyhami^er^Tfa 
tbx*af 4 > akhqugi«**tae -hafgaita hefaupuhdeo Parc tSmn 
tnight vrelLbe satitfactnrily rienegfaiatedaia Jnwdt anbiccsqjs* 
abLs Hvel,tit jh extrefaely unlikely that a 
fixerwill .voluntarily go asUy «|Rt do ; whdt Mrjone&wktt 
in those cases d'hote his board's investigations dwtyt&e petti* 
baityM actually reducing 

h^t*e»' productivin'^whklils Bfr 

i m' ““ 

► negative aCtlon^-dti uttf tefehWBf 8k 
hesato wfadiMrWittda used to. b*larehin»etft 
But ^ 

in Parliament. This ik.the pi^t'tnat made 'to^ipufefjl dje'ia of-ft* fabmbdrs*'itiy'/cfBiwIsP^AJfe 
months’ 'Wage fift&pmd' ! thq farther six;.motithr rkjteb b ,aligp Kpastlr : sloth 0 Mr'Pidi 
restraint The powers if-cohbrt‘W'binibiers 'eaffSb 1 J ^ ^ 



tat^iiebbes poHct Wcmldbtabw towolvje.; As stfcfoa 'yMfr 
buy’piofiigc; jwis • owiqmWt goipg^M'^xi^ ted]m : wM- 
wid a ghastly tierlfajg efritii anjKyay, mo faittihp Part Ifon* V*s 



ph#eb" of goverfanekt bblvSdtibft, bt' bust i 
organisation’s real chance of showing it matters will depend 
rnbot teatoicaHiy r it jateube jehei«-l>?cy«c^ihlL„ 
claims to back and <!the pay dafai| M moo 
chance if he wants tjb take it. The 3 '**’* 


bri 

August nth, and it has been promised that that will be the 
end of compulsion. The Government reckons, not without 
feasonj‘that it will be heTd to thatprbmise.... 

: Now it looks as if Mr Stewart has devised a formula for 
getting compulsory powers without saying he has got them, want to try, which may not matter 
The Cabinet may or may notliave made up' its mind. But ft ~^ ■** * ,J 

looks very much as if the House of Commons is going to be 
asked to activate Part Two of the Prices and Incomes Act. 

This requires that firms and unions give notice of prospective 
rises in prices, dividends and pay to be Depagte|te&t of . 

Economic Affairs, and that they wait four weeks befop^|btting 
such increases into effect. If it wants, the DEAcan the 0 
refer the proposed increase to the Prices tad InccwttaBoard 
for consideration ; the increase bust then he delayed until the 
PIB reports. The hoatd Is supposed to ^pgmt wkhih three 
months, but—by a little-noticed provisiadjbf‘jtdTydiis . 
period may be extended by ministerial <$1^1%, ^‘Th.-flct,: 

Part Two of the Act does give the 
postpone increases more or less indefinitely, '.Mr Sf#i/»$%aS 
been telling the CBI and the TUC about puttihjg,.nseV'#ff/ 
for up to a year. He may not have said .exactly the. tame'7 


anything much if It did. AffiT that 'is' Shbtm*ms<m fi)f' 
bowing to its request for government non-intervention. 

The Government apparently intends to take powers which 
Offer at lqut foe chance, ofavoiding-wage.. inflation , right 
through’ the; ecOhdmy once again. But evewthfag will*— 

« tern l *i*^$^ hance \ 



musiibo^ IftS'^willfag and able to act 
wheta'goverhacw^ have always had all the 
but where node has used them wisely—over thtf ] 
paytetdementa in the public sector. And, as it happens, a 

pajgft$test bob* ahead. .^. 

" 'ay the negotiating committee for teachers’ bay 
isa the new. agreement due for, April, tit,i^Thv 
L - governtqeht and Io<^ tab< 5 nt^ itepTOtat%- 
the teachers are asking fos a,grpS9 .nse qf 
cent, which wouldpotgoout £h &mjjftoQ qn 



Atogi » bMh of them. bo. tot i, wh.. U. bcieftototsto, .J^STtS ^SridT, "SmS" 

amounted to. *• ^^tad,;tta^COmmittee has now asked Mr Anthony Crodlaod to 

wbft b e «a stage' df government pay pt^qr is 
; ‘Nhbody wants to bash the teachers, hshecta^ 
, :<Bqt what Mr Crt«lafld says' will be at Itasl as 
“wliat the Cabinet alks the Qtmmohs to ,dik 


In some ways this falls short of what Tfut Bi 
like to see. Above all, it would confine 
PIB to a purely negative role.. They 
nonsense ^ but they could not propose a 
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Islands Can Si 




W ithout afiy bloodshed, oreven red-ftarc^i 
ness, the Maltese have for three wwK# ‘ 
front-page headlines;; fa be British press-' 
competitors as Messrs Mab, Kosygin,* 

Kennedy, Wilsoi^ Sjainwell and Savundra.^ 
stormy House oj^ debates; jolt 

realising that be ,(^aeen hf Malta « her _ 

and nut just. a bit ^ ^hitehall ecfqplasm; grounded three 
RAF squadrons; and moyed a bousaiid resident Britons to 
march through Valletta faaa unprecedented) demonstration of 
support for them.' Gri Thursday the; Maltese; wta* hotdfag 
back their formal moves to cancel British forces’’ nghti cbm^ 
pletely,burthe tensfahwasstillhigh. 

" Af bhr Whad''ediidfaVe 4$mAs, hVeri,' 

British/mfatttet8. But it has'slso shown tfad beirb 


ta-T'i 

' h\X 

' f** '.G i-- 

\r- r , , ■ ■ ^ 

■* ¥ * ’ f i ,-.v ■ 

.Malta i? help in shaping . 

msp»' " ’■■■ ■ ■: 

■ vfa edbA ^^dfaridly of a Mediterranean Cuba. (TTle Aniffcrl- 
wisely 6 declined bbb befa; baits.) Sdme Britont, 
• j eja bjp y . attdvd away by be discovery bat t&bb6b$r 
Btai item, urge. that, troops pus; be Jwm,.hrKuha 
it bff ,/ ; jS«piy Idltpward; its loyalty. Others wpeta. to be jmed on 
'- ^ leahifag die thrifty, islanders leVe . entriisted large 
amounts, of their savings from the gpoti «ar» tc Britain; and 
that, the way things are* jdMt£.>'ralfbf dunk of taking 
their sterlfag balances array* ’ *! i* waiplained that be 
Maltese have be nerve tat to be utteriy destitute arid yet 
to be getting more British'.financial aid, pet head:ptifc year, 
than India, or'Nigeria. And ben there is the. WiftslUftt talk 
about the' Malta fun-dpWh setting s pattern for UfCr extrica- 
■titas frofa atfoh ' plaCei -&s Stogapote ' br ; ‘ Adebj' niext on 

; Mtitase #tbr W indeed recot' * ' - -- 
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valour • and British valour; recognition can hardly take>the 
form of preserving military base# where there is no longer 
t military need farthest* Malta's being less poor than India 
is no metre relevantthan its b^ing less rich than Neiv Zealand; 
aqd wher# it banks its money is for Malta to decideL Nor is 
Malta’s position fairly comparable to that of, say, Singa¬ 
pore. The essential point about Malta ia that the British 
fences bavttieen virtually its only source of livelihood, and 
that .thrir -iirithdrawal means, the abolition of the one solid 
dement in. its economy.: It has no natural entrepot role, no 
hinteriand, no minerals, very little farmland. Each year, 
one Maltese ie fjfty emigrates; even so,-unemployment 
is.high. ■ : :i . - • > •• 

When the 1964.financial. and defence agreements were 
being negotiated an die eve of independence, Dr Borg Olivier 
was assured by the Douglas-Home government that no more 
British forces, would be withdrawn “ for at least the next ten 
years." 'So, the Maltese prime minister says. Mr Sandys, 


who as Commonwealth Secretary handled the 1964 negotia¬ 
tions, says therewas no promise to keep a mimpnhn number 
of troops in Malta, bat that . Dr Borg .Chvier signed die agree¬ 
ments in the “reasonable expectation ” -that British military 
spending would stay “ at a high level*” The five-year develop¬ 
ment plan launched in 1964 similarly assumed that tms 
spending, after successive cuts that had roughly halved it 
since 1958, would level out from 1967 on. 

The,cuts now. announced, however, would defeat the whole 
struggle for a transition to a new economic structure relying 
on tourism, manufacture for export, and conversion of the 
dockyard to civilian work. Depression and possible disorder 
would scare off. tourists and manufacturers, and accelerate 
emigration by die skilled workers who are Malm’s one 
resource. Tinkering with, the military run-down timetable 
cannot do much to resolve the problem. Malta needs more 
development aid, to give it a fair chance of creati&g a new 
economy to replace the one that got away. 


BRITAIN 
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If not Ernie, 
who ? 


Thinking about reorganising an office that 
pie is not actually running is always a 
fruitless task. If Mr Ernest Marpfcs did not 
know that before, his letter to Mr Heath 
on Monday shows that he knows it now. 
He said chat since it had not been possible 
to reach any arrangement by which he 
could effectively assist with the reorganisa¬ 
tion of Conservative .Central Office, he 
Wasted tp bow out. Mr Marples is an 
experienced administrator, devoted to tech- 
nologlcal change, but when Mr Heath 
asked him last April to look over the party 
organisation those already in possession 
were not too terribly keen. Mr Marples, 
by all accounts, has not had chough elbow- 
room in Smith Square to swing a cat in—let 
alone set up a computer. On the face of it 
it is the uldstofyqfnhe Man Without an 
Out Tray—whose position was not trades 
easier by his just having, left die Shadow 

Cabinet. ^ - 

t Yet there may be moire; to*$thah (hat. 
Mr Marples can be difficult to Wort with, 
blit he Ik .the type of Conservative thit Mr 
Heath bught to be able to use and glad tb 
ttW. He IIts HAvMe knowledge of industry* 
can speak W&himhority on technology ai 
has Ida own kind OK popularity: He 
after all, the one/pobtadad after whom *. 
wmcfttf* h*A beeaoriled. 

. M* : MaiuMh .monies at « 

Wpu&L wmmfflr Heath «• »&***.«* pfc- 
nueaguc.^HS^ can watm the cockles 

mBsmssr 



Mr MerplH, with friendly computhr 


everyone supposes Mr Heath wants to 
replace Urn. , But by whom? Mr Hogg hat 
bad. hie ^ at ringing the belt / Sir Gerald 
NabSflo'^m# tqo much ctjt success when 
he served,*?! appsentico&p, a jkw ; years 

back. So some Tories have mm m - 

wjiatabout Marries? Of cqursp dfethe, 
of Uncle 1?nue Mwld not tty« <fiite 
ring of Unde fmd of ghftMl 


But then it is even harder to imagine Lord 
Beeching, to name another putative can¬ 
didate, as Uncle Dick, Perhaps die most 
likely candidate is Mr Selwyn Lloyd after 
all. But there’s no one to go nap on. 

In fact Mr Du Cann has been a good 
papty chairman in the back office, and it is 
understandable that the organisation men 
are reluctant to see him replaced by some¬ 
thing like a cheer-leader. Perhaps there 
should be two Tory party chairmen: one 
a cold, rigorous technocrat, and the other 
a rollicking Pickwickian type, expert at 
kissing babies and the life and soul of Young 
Conservative hops. Well, if he wasn’t 
sorting out the telly at the moment, there’s 
always a chap called Lord Hill of Luton. 

Parliament 

Crossman doubled 

*Mr Bichard Cibssman :Ja not a natural 
|Lgader bf th* House of jCommons.^ He 
dtnnot dissemble with 1 driftin'or retreat widi 
good grace. He appears unable to suffer 
even quite cWver men gladly when he thinks 
they are wrong. But unless, bo learns' the 
kss-op of the past two weeks .hia leadership 
qf^e House is likely to be .shoirt and 

The Tories arc playing the new sport of 
Crossman-haitln^ with gusto. They will 
continue the game tmtu the Government 

of the House and Wednesdays! 

Ofer these 4 mornings a second-class 
House of Commons meet* to deal- with 
minor business; Ho votes, aife allowed (if 
needed t^y/^if be ; n*en at the end. of 
business batnight), ana.npt.even a quorum 
: isgWVi«ri^;-r - . -, • * 

The experiment is axpn^tptnisp between 
those W*io want the House, tb meet ; dunng 
' brdmiry business hbuts (Mr Cfossinan ana 
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The Board of Trade has just produced 

* * s 

Two Ifew Export Handbooks 

Together they give you 164 pages of 
information that every exporter should have 
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^ This !s 
a guide to the 
1 help exporters can 
' got from the Government 
* and other sources* 


desct ibes * 
the various \ 


* ^ 
V* 


types of 4\, 
a edit insurance y 
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| Complete this coupon mw aid 
^ woK send you at many 1m 
, copies of these two Handbooks as 
; you require for distributien 
to your export staff. 


To Information Division (Room 643), | 
iv Board of Trade* . | 

' 1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.I | 

Please send me.,.., .free copies of Handbook No. 1 and.,,*, copies of Handbook No. 2. | 
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a minority of Labour backbenchers) and 
those who want time to earn money outside 
(die majority of MPs, the overwhelming 
majority of Toty'MPsjr If the Government 
whip haid not been oil the Commons would 
not have agreed to t£c experiment. 

The Tories fear that this is the thin end 
of a wedge that will lead ftevitably to full¬ 
time ra^nbeiShip, and diet: are detenmnod 
co see the experiment eodiq ridicule/ Most 
of them would 4 like 1 ’tlic^ A icatie; , errf: r ; the 
arrogant Leader who foisted it on the 
House suffer the same fate. *, * 

On Thursday last week it 
they might be having adme; Itsffms., ^ 
three id the morning a Tory caiigbt the 
House Without a quorum, ana they had to 
adjournbefore voting on the Consolidated 
Fund Bill which provides the Government 
with m<jney for administration, and enables 
MPs to raise any subject they wish. That 
afternoon Mr Crossman Was under pressure 
from hi$ own side to have the: Bill taken that 
day (it was argued that the Treasury needed 
the modey). Mr Heath, quoting precedent, 
argued it should be put off until the follow¬ 
ing week. The Speaker agreed, ; Mr Cross- 
man argued with Mr Heath and the. Speaker, 
and after infuriating the Opposition and 
embarrassing his own side, eventually gave 
way with bad grace. 

Mr Crossman was not entirely to blame. 
Mr Heath’s gambit was a bit of a try-on, 
and there was some delighted surprise on 
his front bench when the Speaker took his 
point. But Mr Crossman’s reaction per¬ 
fectly illustrates one of his failings as 
Leader. Convinced there was a world of 
difference between the “ contentious ” 
Iron and Steel Bill of 1952 (the precedent 
quoted) and the present “ important ” 
Consolidated* Fund Bill, he was indifferent 
to the mood of a House which clearly 
wanted him to give in gracefully. 

It would be a pity if Mr Crossman has 
not learpt his lesson. He is the only Leader 
of the House in sight who genuinely believes 
in the sort of Parliamentary reform that is 
needed to restore real meaning to the 
House of Commons. Look, he says to MPs, 
you are never going to alter government 
legislation very much, and you have less 
control over Government expenditure than 
the legislature of practically every other 
democracy. So accept that the Government 
will legjslate-Hj^d Remand the right to 
investigate. 

He mis argued in public forpowerful 
investigating committees of the Commons 
on all important subjects, including defence, 
and he is prepared to accept that these com¬ 
mittees Would weakest-party discipline and 
destroy The myth of ministerial responsi¬ 
bility. Not surprisingly h£ does not have the 
support; of all his Cabinet oolleagucs, or 
indeed cjf all the Opposition front bench- 
But the^ compromise on these committees 
is an improvement oyer that which pro¬ 
duced the futile morning sittings, and the 
week that saw Mr Crossman at his worst 
also saw die formation of two new select 
commit®^ one on science and technology, 
the othttkp agriculture in England and 

WalcS -J*§£ 

df the toqffttoitteeon^ science 

and t^Hwogy, which is a subject com¬ 


mittee not confined to any single ministry, 
is likely to prove the more worthwhile. 
Agriculture appears to have been chosen 
because ft v is’ Hie least ^conlroverjiaT^ 
government department, and the com¬ 
mittee’s work would not attract the same 
attention as a committee on the Home 
Office or education. ? 

ftah , committees have cPar$iam^lK>\ 
PpWfcf tq send “ pergpjp^ pagers and 
Tefcorqs they dm rtiafce ihfir own rifles, 
they can meet in public, and within the 
limits imposed .by their titles they can 
investiga^ and report on . w^ateval they * 
like. They can have their own staff an# 
/they have money to spend elearch: They 
are powerful but not at fifet sight high-' 
powered. They are composed entirely of 
backbenchers, some of whom are as obscure 
to their own colleagues as they are to the 
general public. 

>- The success of these two committees jvjll 
determine how ‘ stopnf (he select cbmipftt^e 
system spreads to other areas of govern¬ 
ment action that badly need investigating ; 
and their success depends on the enterprise 
they show. They arc faced with,a nice 
choice. If they go hunting for scandal it 
will be fun—and the end of the experiment. 

If they play it too safe enthusiasm for their 
extension will wane. Their best initial bet 
is to find a subject where exposure will do 
the most public good and the least political 
harm. 


Transport 

Mr Walker's 
non-plan 

When Mrs Castle, the Minister of Trans¬ 
port, brought out her white paper last July, 
this paper suggested that it had a lot m 
common with, toe Russian footballers £ pre¬ 
dictable, laak|ng 1 star, it was yet metqbdi- 
cal, commoosensical, and’ gutsy. If one 
wanted asimilar kind qfanalogy for tbe 
shadow white paper produced (asr weekepd 
for 'the Tjprief hy\Mr Peter* Walfcer,~M|>, 
the>mo*tWefg 
Ha$* i$;thsr teefchit, diwattpus form; "0M1 
Of two good players overwhelmed fcy a total 
lack of cofae4oa 

The:main idea ia that we shotdd[haii^ 
Mr Hemy Bamqgfor every towtf Jn Brita| 

uipotf for New York, ^ 
manfcggt<xhe paint, white Uneapn the foad, 
tell* .Ah eiueswl»fie tfocy mhy gtop,4Qd 
decides,fjUcb stree^ shall be tint 
this spfc% 

the rpsbpSjto has done a good, job 
does flow more smoothly in New Yorkflum 
it does in, say, London. Mr Walker there^' 
fore proposes a series ofspecially trained; 
traffic commissioners throughout Britain. ? ') 

It is—taken by itself—quite a good idea* 
(though scarcely a new one ; it is more or 
less what Mr Matples ups'Trying to do in 
London when he was in charge). It prob¬ 
ably would improve the flow cl traffic in big 
dtiek: But that Is about at far^irgdB. 
And it is not far enough. For the whole 



Ait Walker, with dynamism 


point about the formulation of transport 
policy at the moment is that people have 
realised that what you do about cars affects 
the performance of buses, and trains and 
environment and cars again and so on, and 
therefore an effective policy fnust at least 
attempt to be all-embracing and based on 
a clear choice of priorities. Mr Walker’s is 
not.' It is a rag-bag of unrelated suggestions 
designed to avoid choice and annoy no one. 

There are a lot of inconsistencies: just 
fpr example, Mr Walker advocates one man, 
one bus, but then also advocates the aboli¬ 
tion of the Selective Employment Tax, 
which, whatever its other faults, does add 
to the bus companies' desire to obtain single¬ 
manning. Naturally Mr Walker goes for 
more roads: 1,700 miles of them t;o build 
between J970 and 1980, to be precise. But 
iroad finance ortly rates the same space as 
signposts C I would put 25o people through 
a crash course to explain to them What is 
jaeeded in the way of proper signs ")j There 
.mg,bit of chat About toll roads, an bid and 
; discredited chestnut, and then two sentences 
\ apdutroad bond! And that’s your lot. 
f Allrigb|, suit’s tough for the Tories at 
Mr Walker at least trips hard 
has a §|kr good points. But thii is just 
hoc on thgljiuae wavelength as the thinking 
\ being done by independent transport ex- 
*" perts, «^ r tecal authorities and even the 
Tcay-minded, transport 
operators jit will gad$wn well with small 
road hauliers and thq/toad lobbyj The 
Roads CaMpkp Cotttj^cjUled it “ # major 
breakthrough m political ^kking.” ; 


^Social studies ; * 

■ The fact factory t; 

.The social “ sciences,** unscientific |s they 
m#yi«rare the-mosf Tapicfijr growing area 
of study in British universities. After 
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deputes of neglect, the stud; of rnmmm* 
ccfucatioa, management, politics and 
wM^gy proper ill not merely admitted, 
but positively welcomed, io the universities. 
Both central and local govertuneut have 
woken up to the need for knowledge about 
how society works. Industry and trade ate. 
trying to kite the same, scarce people, The 
grammar schools^ Obsessed as always with 
cramming, youths with the sort of facts that 
they will learn again in a different manner 
at university; are starting to recruit social » 
science teachers too; The economy may be 
set for non-growth; but a rich new field'of 
employment .is opening up day by day. \ 

4 Fortunately there is someone to see that. 
this growth is guided as far as possihfe in 
the wiser directions. The Heyworth opni-« 
mktee in 105 proposed the setting, up of ‘ 
a Social Science Research Council;. 
miraculously it was nor only done at oboe ,} 
but good people were found to staff It. < 
Without much cash, but under the direction 
of Dr Michael Young, the SSRC has begun, 
to deliver the goods. Two weeks ago it. 
published details of its scheme for post¬ 
graduate studentships and fellowships in the 
social sciences^—an ingenious compromise 
between the alternative courses of choosing 
to back the most promising candidates for 
grants, and choosing to back the most 
promising providers of courses. 

The scheme, providing for some hundreds 
of studentships worth around £500 a year, 
and a dozen or two fellowships at around 
£1,000 a year, is designed to leave the 
choice of university or college largely to the 
prospective student—provided he slaps his 
application in by February 22nd. Those 
applying later may have to take the place 
they are given. The time-scale is too short, 
but maybe it will be better next year—just 
as this year’s scheme for distributing SSRC 
money is better than the tentative shot made 
last year, as a first effort. It is hoped that 
some firms will second a few graduate em¬ 
ployees on social science courses: when 
they do the firm will get the scholarship 
money, on the understanding that it con¬ 
tinues to pay full salary to the student. 

The SSRC is also trying to make sure 
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that when things are found oujt a^out 
people, the information will continue to be 
available. Every year millions of pounds are 
spent by research organisations, in collecting 
information on Britons and the British way 
of life. Yet very little of the baste data 
obtained ever gets a peep outside the offices 
and desks of the original researchers. When 
it does it is more likely to go abroad than 
stay in this country. The Roper Institute; 
in America alone houses the result* of over 
6,000- surveys of which 1,50a are from 
Europe including many from Britain. This 
data drain means that potentially valuable 
information, particularly to other -research 
workers, can now only be fecovercAlat con¬ 
siderable expense. 

To see mat new and existing surveys 
do not end up as pulp or hi dusty 
company or university archives the SSRCIs 
granting £33,000, spread over five years, to 
the University of Essex to assistmthe 
establishment of Britain’s first social survey 
bank. It is not known yet just how 
much of this information already exists* 
where it exists and how itcan be obtained. 
But research carried out by Political and 
Economic Planning has already established 
the whereabouts of between 500 and 600 
surveys. 

Government departments, local 
authorities, universities and commercial 
firms will in future be encouraged to let 
the bank have the results of then surveys, 
stored on punched cards and magnetic tape 
linked to the university’s computer. The 
university must devise a retrieval pro¬ 
gramme ; then all the information on one 
subject will be readily available. This 
should be of great value jto, say, market 
researchers as well as academics, town plan¬ 
ners and others interested in social be¬ 
haviour. Furthermore the bank will provide 
students in the university’s sociology depart¬ 
ment (under Professor Peter Townsend) 
with first-hand experience in handling 
survey results. It will be nice to know 
whether a taste for strjpcd toothpaste redly 
does go with voting Tory, or baked beans 
with juvenile crime. It could be vduable 
too. 

Parliamentary Commissioner 

Oh Lords! 


We should have known. The House of 
Lords does not intend to fulfil the role it 
claims for itself as defender of the lcmg- 
term interests of the common man against 
the short-term, vote-seeking ambitions of 
the majority in the Commons. This week 
their lordships had a chance to vote against 
the Government's plan for a parliamentary 
commissioner, to whom members of the 
Commons will be able;to pass on complaints 
of mSfedramistration received from the 
putyte. The Government has hedged 
roifod the commissioner’s powers with so 
many restrictions that he might, almost 4s 
welL not have been invented. The peers, 
altrtost to * man, admitted that the proposal 
is wildly inadequate: that it offers protec¬ 
tion against misbehaviour by certain 


specified sorts of civil servant but W>d 
more. Even Lord Gardiner, dutifully 
moving the second reading of dfthjUf OOtiM 
only urge that it was “ wise not up try M do 
too much at first.” But did the Tory peem 
vote against it? No: they (fid not voteqt 
all. Their chief criticism was, in fact, one 
of envy that the Commons would be able 
to use the commissioaer’s services while 
the Lords wquldfpot. .Owe does mot 
'despair, of 

01%.because., the. .wit mambm. uuto h 
the redoubtable Compton, wtj 

can be relied upon to note'lit' follies bett( 
than fity man in Englgtki.\ But one" 
despair of the Lords. 


furies 


•4r* 


Majority verdicts 


A lot of people seem to have, h*d 
thoughts on whether juo£sVshould 
allowed to give majority Verdichjr>; 
"summer, after a particularly nastyk 
incident, which nad led to one 
and the wounding of others, there 1 
support for majority verdict* I 

evidence that a member oftfce; jury trying 
the case was being intimidated* However, 
in this week’s standing committee debate Jn 
the Criminal Justice Bill, which proposes 
that a majority verdict Of ten to two or nine 
to one shall be acceptable after at least 
two hours deliberation, doubts ; were 
expressed whether intimidation is common 
enough to justify the reversal of the six 
hundred year-old principle of unanimity. 
Sir Peter Rawlinson pointed out that the 
number of cases in which there is a suspicion 
of intimidation—where the jury disagrees 
over an apparently watertight case—is 
minute and barely exists outside London. 
That is not a reason for approving his 
amendment to confine the proposal to 
London’* Central Criminal Court. Btit it 
should be a reason for abandoning the pro¬ 
posal altogether, or at least until measures 
for reforming the existing jury system have 
been put Into effect. 

One such measure is the Criminal Justice 
Bill itself. Clause Eleven disqualifies ex- 
prisoners—-particularly vulnerable to intimi¬ 
dation, and prone to perverse decisions— 
from juries in criminal cases. The Rill also 
proposes to revise the rules of evidence, 
making them more comprehensible and 
taking away the odd right of the defence 
to spring last-minute alibis on a juty that 
does not know how to treat such a thing. 
This paper would frankly like to see the 
whole package of Lord Morris's excellent 
report on tjbc ji^ry system put into effect 
now, before any * decision on majority 
verefim-^pedefly the proposals to mdfti 
the grounds of eligibility to serve and m»e 
jurors' physical conditions more tolerable 
The strongest police action agafosL Intimi¬ 
dation should not await either 'or any 
reform. • 

What should wait is the proposed funda¬ 
mental change in the jury system* away 
from the finality that unanimous decisions 




now imply. The jury system, as it Is, should 
enjoy the right of any accused person under 
British law; to be held innocent while there 
is doubt of its emit. Mr Jenkins has been 
patient during his committee’s two days of 
argument this week. He will' be tempted 


to push for a quick decision next Tuesday 
in order to get die Criminal Justice Bill’s 
committee stage completed by Easter. He 
can still escape from the predicament he 
has put himself in; but he should not have 
got there in the first place. 


Which south coast airport ? 


•Salisbury 


Winchester! 


i L— J--- 1 -'— 

‘T Airports 

ESI Existing built-up 

□ Prospective built-up 


Petersfieldl 


Rlngwood 


J New 
'forest 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

There are some welcome signs of Mrs 
Barbara Castle’s presence in the Ministry of 
Transport, as far as plans for roads, railways 
and ports are concerned. But one waits m 
desperation for an overall plan for domestic 
airports. Local airports are fashionable; 
they bring prestige to the local community. 
The result is a growth of small airports in 
almost every region of Britain, each com¬ 
peting to provide scheduled air services, with 
little concern for regional co-operation. 

One sub-region illustrates this point. 
Over 750,000 people live within the South- 
ompton-Portsmouth conurbation, an area 
which is the subject of a recent survey 
by Colin Buchanan and Partners. By the 
year 2001 Buchanan predicts a minimum 
population of ij and perhaps x} millions. 
There is no doubt that this area needs to be 
served by a regional airport. At present it is 
served by three. 

Hum, near Bournemouth, was the major 
airport in South Hampshire, catering for 
208,000 passengers in 1965. It was owned 
by die Ministry of Aviation until the recent 
transfer of this responsibility to the Board 
Of Trade. Today, the airport is virtually 
dosed and die Board of Trade is negotiating 
with the local authorities concerned, hoping 
that they will take it off the Board’s hands. 
The reason for Hum’s decline is the develop¬ 
ment of Southampton airport. As a result of 
Government polity* Southampton airport 
was sold into private hands in 1961. The 
enterprising private owner built a concrete 
runway In 1965, which enabled the major 
airline operators to move away from Hum. 
Twen ty ^nailes away Btands Portsmouth 
AirpomHMlunkipafiy owned, it suffers 
^nod«i|iations because of its size and 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


also because the runways get waterlogged in 
winter. But Channel Airways have recently 
announced plans to link Portsmouth in the 


fifty miles one sees a microcosm of the 
national problem — airports owned by 
national, private and munidpal under¬ 
takings, with no attempt at co-operation. 

The reasons for the expansion of 
Southampton airport are not hard to 
discover. It is four miles from the docks, 
near the proposed South Coast Trunk road, 
and alongside the main London to Bourne¬ 
mouth railway line. British Rail has recently 
opened a halt at the airport, and is currently 
engaged in the electrification of the complete 
line from London to Bournemouth. From 
June 1967 travelling time by rail to the air¬ 
port from north Hampshire — and the 
growing city of Basingstoke—Will be about 
40 minutes, and from London about 80 
minutes. Southampton is thus now assuming 
the role of regional airport, serving die 
Channel Islands, Exeter, Dublin, Belfast, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Coventry, Cherbourg 
and Paris. As many as 273,000 passengers 
passed through the airport in 1966. 

One might think that this was an adequate 
solution or the problem. Yet the Buchanan 
report argued that “ there are strong reasons 
for reconsidering Southampton airport in 
its role of regional airport.” The noise 
problem is terrible. Large areas of housing 
exist to the north and south of the airport, 
over which aircraft take off anti land. 
Soqthaippton corporation ha* objected, to the 
granting of night flight licences by the Air 
Transput Licensing Board because of the 
noise, which is greater on occasions than that 
at London Airport. Secondly, the airport 
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cannot expand. Extension of the existing 
runway is Impossible, and die building of an 
east-west runway would involve the tunnel¬ 
ling or re-routing of the main railway line, 
and large scale drainage of a river valley. 

Logically, Hum airport should be given 
regional status. It has the passenger facilities 
and runways to cope with the increased 
traffic. Situated 3i miles from the centre 
of Bournemouth, the additional travelling 
time by rail from Southampton would be a 
further 20 minutes. The noise problem is 
less acute at Hum since the airport is 
situated on the fringe of the urban area and 
the approaches for aircraft lie over non- 
Urban land. Today, however, Hum is dead 
while Southampton thrives, and is atpresent 
being consolidated by further investment in 
buildings and equipment. Yet if Buchanan’s 
proposals for an east-west corridor of 
urban development between Portsmouth and 
Southampton are accepted, this investment 
will be completely wasted, since the airport 
could not remain at its present site. 

The best-intentioned statements by 
regional planning councils are meaningless 
unless linked to a policy for air service 
licences, at present the responsibility of the 
Air Transport Licensing Board. Until the 
Minister of Transport provides the neces¬ 
sary national guide-lines, the Board of 
Trade, the Air Transport Licensing Board, 
local authorities and private undertakings 
will continue to provide a piecemeal 
domestic air network. Mrs Castle should 
be allowed to put some civil servants on to 
producing this national policy for domestic 
airports, which can provide the framework 
for co-ordination at regional level. 


An Englishman's 
home ... 

More people are buying their own 
accommodation. The semi¬ 
detached seems to be the most 
popular buy, accounting for about 
40% of all dwellings, but bungalows, 
both detached and semi-detached, 
are fast increasing their share. 
Although more than a third of all 
dwellings bought are reckoned to be 
new, some 15% ware of the pre- 
1021 era, including the legitimate 
castles. 

Dwellings in Great Britain 

t -TOTAL-V 


IlfM / 



TIED HOUSES 
PRIVATE RENTED 


OWNER 

OCCUPIED 


.PUBLIC 

AUTHORITY 

RENTED 







Why Is that camel growling at me? 


He’s got the hump. 

Don't all camels? 

I mean he’s sulking. It’s the humiliation — he's just 
found out that The British Aluminium Company 
know more about storage tanks than he does. 

For storing what? 

For storing . . . ink for instance . • . chemicals 
or coffee •. • mild and bitter or . • • 

Why should a camel want to store mild and bitter? 

Keep your voice down—he’s very touchy. A couple of 
days ago lie ran out of water halfway across the Gobi desert. 

Hop did he manage that? 

Lack of experience. You see, The British Aluminium 
Conipany nave been solving bulk storage problems for 
years. As usual, pew ideas take shape in Baco Aluminium. 


Could they solve my bulk storage problem? 
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Tomorrow, we'll handle a conference for 205. 


Trust House Hotels manage every kind of occasion 
.0 well. One day, the annual meeting 
>f a ladies' association ... the next, a large business 
unction. Conferences, trade shows, banquets. 

_)r simply, a small party. 


Fastest route to 
business opportunities 


There are nearly two hundred Trust House Hotels 
n Britain. Rooms for 25 to 500. 

_ast year, 822,000 people came to Trust Houses 
or conferences and parlies. 

Whatever the occasion or the numbers, 
ou get the same good care—everywhere. 

Write to the Conference Manager, Trust House Hotels, 
)ept. EC, 166 High Holbom, London WC1. 

Telephone TEM 1213. 

TRUST 7 
HOUSE 4 
HOTELS 1 

same good care-everywhere 


in New England, U.S.A. 
... by tube to the Bank 


Then head for the FirsPNational Bank of 
Boston—it's an easy 2-minutes walk from the 
Bank Station. Bank of Boston are the biggest, 
most experienced bank in the New England 
area. They can help speed your exports 
through the ports of Boston and Providence 
... give you a same-day question/answer. 
service on market conditions... put you ui 
direct cpnlact with the region's top business 
, r ■ , men. / ■ 

For complete information contact: 

First National Bank of Boston, 4 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2 , Tel; MON 5871 


BANK"/' „ 
n( )si( )\ ! 
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The man who pulled the rug 
from under Ulbricht 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT. 


In less touchy times than these one could 
have expected Herr Kiesinger to have 
accompanied his foreign minister to 
Washington this week. But the chancellor 
has made it known he is in no hurry to 
visit the United States. He is resolved not 
to strive officiously, as his two predecessors 
are accused of having done, to ingratiate 
his regime with Washington. And behind 
him in this resolve are not only the party 
kingmakers but also the permanent civil 
servants whom he closely consults. 

It is by no means just a matter of 
humouring President de Gaulle. In Bonn 
they are still nettled by President Johnson’s 
seeming disregard of west Germany’s 
special problems. They resent particularly 
Washington’s unrelentingly steep bill for 
protection by the Seventh Army, and its 
caginess over the negotiations with Mos¬ 
cow for a nuclear non-proliferation treaty, 
which, some darkly suspect, might pre¬ 
judice west Germany’s security and be 
exploited to arrest its technological develop¬ 
ment. It has suited Herr Kiesinger to let 
Herr Brandt try by himself to persuade the 
Americans to make more satisfactory 
arrangements. 

The stay-at-home has been giving his 
mind to the flurry precipitated cast of the 
Elbe by the unexpectedly early appearance 
of the first bloom of the new government’s 
foreign policy—the establishment of more 
or less normal diplomatic relations with 
Rumania. On Wednesday the chancellor 
received the Russian ambassador to Bonn, 
Mr Tsarapkin. It was at heart an awkward 
encounter, notwithstanding the studied out¬ 
ward courtesies. For one thing, it was Mr 
Tsarapkin’s first visit to the chancellery 
since he took up his appointment last July. 
For another, Herr Kiesinger let Air 
Tsarapkin know of his disappointment at 
Moscow’s outburst on January 30th, warn¬ 
ing Russia’s wartime allies,of a resurgence 
of “ national socialism and militarism ” in 
west Germany. 

It is assumed that Moscow’s fulminations 
were prompted by Herr Ulbricht, rattled 
to the marrow by the implications of west 
Germany’s, success in wooing Rumania 
without bothering to blow a kiss at he east 
German regime. Herr Kiesirlget suggested 
to Mr Tsarapkin that the Soviet govern¬ 
ment was well aware of the mischievous dis¬ 


tortions of its anti-German propaganda. 
And he asked whether it was not long past 
time for the Russian and the west German 
leaders to meet again for constructive talks 
on Germany’s future. The last were held 
in 1955, when Mr Khrushchev and Dr 
Adenauer agreed to initiate diplomatic 
relations. 

Herr Kiesinger met Mr Tsarapkin before 
the Warsaw Pact foreign ministers had come 
together (sec page 513). At mid-week Bonn 
was still uncertain whether Herr Ulbricht 
was going to be able to persuade the other 
east Europeans to raise their price lor 
being nice to west Germany or, indeed, 
whether Moscow really wanted them to. No 
one but the participants knows yet for sure 
what Mr Brezhnev had to say to the 
Czechoslovak leaders in the course of his 
unexpected visit to Prague at the beginning 
of the week. But talks between Bonn and 
Prague are due to be resumed next month. 

Whatever the Warsaw Pact partners may 
eventually decide to do, or not do, Herr 
Ulbricht is resorting to every conceivable 
device for bolstering his unhappy regime. 
His resourceful publicists are telling hesi¬ 
tant governments in Asia, Africa ana Latin 
America that, since Bonn is waiving the 
Hallstein doctrine so far as eastern Europe 
is concerned, now is the time for them to 
assert their equality by officially recognis¬ 
ing the existence of a second German state. 
Nothing is too trivial to throw in the way of 
Bonn’s would-be progress towards a posi¬ 
tion in which all Germans would be allowed 
to choose one government. Thus in the 
past fortnight alone Herr Ulbricht has 
ruled that the east German council for all- 
German questions shall be known in future 
as the council for west German questions : 
and that the SPD, formally the Social 
Democratic party of Germany, which 
operates only in west Germany, shall' be 
referred to simply as the Socialist party. 

It is in. this negative spirit that the east * 
German authorities have reacted to the 
latest thinking aloud by Herr Wehner, the 
Social Democratic vice-chairman, who is 
now minister for all-German questions m- 
Herr Kiesinger’a cabinet. In the course of 
a background talk with an American 
journalist, x Herr Wehner tentatively 
suggested that Were east Germany to 
become as far ^liberalised" as, say, Jugo¬ 



slavia, it might be< 
parts of Germany to, 
official relations. And 
it another wa: 


ay since. Bonn m|ght>8|luk,<4 
recognising the cast German tcgimC^lM 
elaborated, should “theGcnnaus fo tho 
part of Germany separated tarn u»:be pn 
rights of whose ..consequences we. and 
could say wjtn a quiet conscience ‘ they can 
make their own decisions V’ • 

Herr, Kiesinger has declared that Bonn’s 
new moves in eastern Europe are. directed 
against no one. Tus.ja not strictly t0B& 
They are directed in the long run against 
the regime in eastern Germany. And Herr 
Ulbricht knows that his dreary western wall 
is in danger of being outflanked and taken 
from the rear. 


Egypt and Iraq 

Sword dance 



FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


Egypt’s embarrassment over the Middle 
East’s oil crisis was reflected in the com¬ 
munique issued on Wednesday at the end of 
the Iraqi president’s visit to Cairo. Presi¬ 
dents Nasser and Aref emphasised the need 
for the oil, cut off by Syria, to flow again* tQ 
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•Afeguard Iraqis vital interests ; at thesame 
tgnc they “ support Syria’s, legitimate dc- 
shands * against the Ir^q Petroleum Com¬ 
pany. President passer’s, dilemma is 
obvious. The survival of a sympathetic 
regime in Baghdad is vital to his Arab 
policies. Its replacement either by right- 
wing Iraqi Nationalists or by left-wing neo- 
Baathiats would be regarded as a major 
setback in Cairo. 

Thb is why E^ypt has been so solicitous 
of Iraq’s overriding need forinteraal unity 
and has not shown displeasure at President 
Arcft efforts to mend Ins fences with 
Nasser’s arch-Cherny, the Shah of Iran. 
Bgjrpdans say tolerantly that Iraq’s Isolated 
position require* k to be on good terms 
With its ndfehboNiii: An economic crisis 
obtdd'easily produce the sharp swing to left 
of right rhitPresident NasseT fears. 

President Aref’s chief purpose in coming 
to Cairo was to ask for Jfaesident'Nasser’s 
help it influencing Syria to te lax its atti¬ 
tude. His argument fhat nationalisation of 
Iraqi oil is impractical* and would harm 
more than help the Arabs at this stage, 
because Marketing outlets would be con¬ 
fined to communist countries, carries 
weight.' However, President Nasser has to 


South Arabia 


tread with the^grwrtest caution his deal¬ 
ings with Syria. If provoked, the Syrians 
be quite likely to turn round and 
accusehimof having sold out to t|je United' 
States, as they did in the bitter months 
after the break-up of Syrian-Egyptian 
union. Then they said he bad been bought 
with American wheat. Now they could 
point to two American oil companies who 
are responsible for Egypt’s approaching 
mini-boom in oil production. 

Last November’s Syrhui-Egyptiaft de¬ 
fence agreement also makes it more diffi¬ 
cult for President Nasseir to criu^sc 
Damascus. Pfobably this 7 was one of 
Syria’s motives in signing it However, 
it would be wrong to assume thatf : the 
Syrian regime is at present so united ahd 
so confident that it is immune to ail 
pressure. On Tuesday the Syrian ambas¬ 
sador to Cairo, Dr Sami Darouby, set the 
wires buzzing with his statement to the 
Egyptian government news agency‘that 
agreement bad been reached with IPC. 
when this was vehemently denied in 
Damascus Dr Darouby promptly withdrew 
his remarks. The impression left by all 
this was that Syrian nerves are not $0 steady 
after all. 


Well leave the key under the mat 


The orderly evacuation of British troops, 
their families and their equipment from 
Aden by the end of this year is one of the 
few measures in the South' Arabian Federa¬ 
tion that is likely to go as planned. Other¬ 
wise all seems in total unreadiness for the 
Independence promised by 1968. British 
authorities on the spot continue to 
administer the emergency regulations, build 
up the federal army and Mam on with 
committees putting up various constitutional 
proposals to the f^ral’^freriitnient. But 
what sort of government, let -done what 
•ort of constitution, will the federation of 
18 states have by independence day ? 

Back in August, the British government 
accepted the operative clauses of two 
United ‘Nations resolutions on Aden which 
oiled, smoug other thing*, for elections 
infer uoivenklkiffnige supervised by the 
United Nations; ’ At the same time it asked 
that a • UN' tnistts tjfckmld be seat-,w, soon 
^ possible to Atttbfeto <tcommead 
how this could be carried" e^fc ; It looked 
afjf ah unprecedented thmg> Vjm : 

BmUjl, had handed over teapohliotfjty to 
theUBMOget it out of a.cohxual njess.-Jhlf 
it hM^l^ased out quiceUke that. jpaft 
throe ''wwnfcJm^ argument'abbOtwhediiv, 
tike tffiergero^y trouUtions shpttldbe lifted 
before or. amf'ttt, mission alrtved. ' ‘pus 
Wat tine#? dodied^Pecember when the 
"" V'.of the General. 
...»Wbafeh should lie 
,1tnc*'%h sides (with 
Syriapfi bmg the main 
'toe Adrod epproftiioa) are 
their’ paroetdar friends 
the three-msn mission, it, js. 


still proving difficult to agree on its 
composition. 

And what a shambles awaits the poor 
mission once it is formed* The leaders of 
the main opposition group, the Front for 
the Liberation of Occupied South 4 Yemen 
(Flosy), which operates from, Taiz in 
Yemen, have said that they will refuse to 
co-operate with the mission, or return them¬ 
selves to Aden, unless the emergency regula¬ 
tions are lifted, the federal government and 
institutions dissolved, and Flo6y recognised 
as true spokesman for the South Arabian 
people. The last claim will be put to a 
major test on Saturday, February uth, 
when Flosy has called for a twenty-four 
hour general strike throughout the federa¬ 
tion. The challengers include not only the 
loyal federalists and the rival opposition 
group, the South Arabian League, but also 
some members of the activist National 
Liberation From who decided in December 
to break up their union with Flosy and carry 
out their 44 revolutionary responsibilities*’ 
on their own, and who duly blew up the 
South Arabian radio station this, week* 

There is remarkably little time tp sort all 
this out. One short cut would be for th^ 
British government to talk directly tb 
Flosy’g two leaders, Mr Mackirwee ana Mr 
Asnag. Both men, particularly Mr Asnag, 
are well known to members of’the.Labour j 
front bench and neither is extremist by 
oatm*. Tbck present condition* axe not, 
aftei riU jteir fipal ones. t( sSpittd not bit 
harej to mM) peutrti ground oh which to 
talk: there is po need, in this case, for a 
gunboats But the dialogue must be man-to* 
man; Flosy jttstinctly huffed (hat 


letters between Mr Brown " and Presfdaie 
;Na$sey about; Strtffc 
^orit,Whi*2|pg eye* J0 feu: kl t 
C ftjfehard to see haw.Flosy* otJadecc any 
other group, could start organising itself 
in a legitimate way under present conditions 
in the federation, It is also very hard to 
see how the antagonism between the British 
high commission and the exile political 
groups can be overcome without some 
changes in British personnel. The 
immediate problem is the tussl* over cause 
and effect. Should the security regulations 
* be .retained until all terrorism ^U^(es the 
British say) of would terrorisni die down Sf 
the . regulations were relaxed (as the exiles 
sajft? It is k tough decilkto, |hdnotonc 
thit should be' tossed to a tfN mission 
struggling knee-deep in the territory’s 
complexities. I - — 

The belief that Egypt is waiting like a 
wolf to gobble up the federation once the 
British are gone improbably way out. While 
a lot depends on how President Nasser’s 
dash with King Faisal develops, the more 
likely, and politically lucrative, policy for 
Egypt would be to trail Britain as k retreats 
from South Arabia up the Persian Gulf. 
Certainly Egypt is now doing what it can to 
obtain a regime friendly to itself in South 
Arabia. But it is unlikely to pursue this 
policy at the cost of another Yemen-type 
war. Harassing a colonial power, especially 
one that is backing out, would be both less 
costly for President Nasser and more 
politically respectable. 

Already what looks like a fine little 
revolution from Cairo’s point of view is 
burgeoning away in Dhofar, a fertile pro¬ 
vince in the south-west comer of Muscat 
and Oman. Last year an attempt was made 
on the life of the Sultan of Muscat, a 
staunchly traditionalist ruler who maintains 
his position with British help but rejects 
most British advice. The fairly recent 
discovery by Shell of commercial supplies 
of oil in the territory has increased its vul¬ 
nerability to Arab nationalist pressure. 

Next on the list probably come Bahrain 
and the tiny state of Sharjah, both made 
clear targets by their acceptance of addi¬ 
tional British troops. And so k looks like 
going on until, in all likelihood, Britain gets 
as fed up with its vestigial rolein the gulf 
as it; has already become 'with its responsi¬ 
bilities towards South Arabia. * The com¬ 
mercial reasons for Staying on in the gulf 
states can be argued out of existence as 
effectively as the strategic ones already have 
been. But what nobody, least of all in 
Egypt, has the faintest idea about, is What is 
going to happen to the area when Britain 
makes its final bow. n _ 
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Is President Sallal going to prove his legions 
of critics wrong? True, whatever he does, 
he will always be regarded as something of 
an Egyptian stooge. He is even a bit of a 
joke to Yemenis who, despite appearances, 
have a developed sense of humour. But he 
has been president long enough—if at times 
only in name—to have developed into a 
kind of father figure to Yemen's revolution. 
And since he took over the premiership last 
September, the republican government has 
been able to act with greater authority than 
before, at least in its capital, Sana. Owners 
of houses being pulled down to make way 
for new streets* in a minor construction 
boom, have had to be content with 
the government’s promise to pay compen¬ 
sation later. Even an ancient cemetery is 
being moved to make way for a new build¬ 
ing site without any murmur of protest 
reaching the surface. For the first time in 
their history, Yemenis seem to be accepting 
some of the disciplines of a central 
government. 

President SallaTs strength pomes from 
three principal quarters; his deputy prime 
minister, the Yemeni police force, and the 
Egyptian army. The deputy prime minister, 
Major General Abdullah Guzailan, was one 
of the original Yemeni u free officers 99 but 
has only recently become prominent. A few 
exceptionally shrewd ob&ervers picked him 
out from the start as the real architect of the 
revolution and Yemen's potential Nassef. 
Although he is generally regarded as 
pro-Egyptian, pro-Russian, and anti-Ameri¬ 
can, it would be unwise for any side 
to take him for granted. Almost certainly 
he has dffcbfttywSto make Yemen more inde- 
peiKfone;^hich at fctirt is what all its people 
want. !'"* ' ■ 

The‘ pcfrioe apparatuSjwhile still rudi¬ 
mentary, it moffe effective than it was. Tile 


Yemeni republic still has virtually no army 
of its own, but it now has 10,000 
armed police. Last October seven men, 
including the former tribal minister Briga¬ 
dier Ruainy, were executed a few hours after 
a summary closed trial and it seemed as if 
the republic was resorting to the medieval 
savagery of the days of the late Imam 
Ahmed. The wide publicity, and protests 
from Amnesty International and others, did 
produce some results. The next trial was 
held in public with its proceedings broad¬ 
cast and with foreign diplomats invited to 
attend. Yemeni officials now claim that of 
the 400 who were arrested last October 
(reported figures of thousands arrested were 
almost certainly exaggerated) all but about 
50 have been, released. The trials of these 
50 men will start this week. 

The handful of prominent republican 
opponents of Sallal, including two former 
prime ministers, General Hassan Amri and 
Mr Ahmed Noman, who were detained in 
Cairo last September at Sfdlal’s request, are 
still there because the Egyptians have wisely 
refused to extradite than. It now seems 
likely that the series of sabotage incidents in 
and around Sana last summer, which cul¬ 
minated in a bazooka attack on Sallal’s resi¬ 
dence, were the work of Brigadier Ruainy's 
followers* Nothing erf the kind has hap¬ 
pened since September. Taxis are still not 
allowed to operate in Sana after dark 
because they are conveniently anonymous 
vehicles for grenade-throwers. But resident 
observers agree that die capital’s atmosphere 
is much more relaxed than it was six 
months ago. 

There is no change in the fact that dig 
Sallal regime’s main deface is still the 
Egyptian army. But the army is now pur* 
suing what• it arils its “long bfeath” 
strategy of withdrawing forces to protect 


.. . Nass£i*$ army 

key centres of the republic while leaving the. 
“ tribal areas ” of the north to themselves, 
except for bombardments from the air. This 
move, which would have saved the Egyp¬ 
tians a lot of trouble if they had tbougfkt 
of it earlier, means abandoning the expen¬ 
sive and ultimately impossible task of gar¬ 
risoning the roadless north. 

If and when the Chinese build their pro¬ 
mised road up to Sada, the republic may 
be able to extend its writ northwards from 
the capital. . At present the more urgent 
task of consolidating its hold on the souti} 
and centre of the country absorbs its energy. 
To broaden its base, the republican govern¬ 
ment has created the People’s Revolutionary 
Union, which hdtf mass Tallies In Tb&M& 
Sana last month. According to the italan'Jj 
secretary general Mr Yahya Bahoufe fteef 
is no plan at present to hold elections. ■ }$ 
sees the first task as building up a cadre of 
politically reliable PRU Executives in the 
provinces. Whether such a system can be 
grafted on to what is still essentially a tribal 
society is doubtful. - -■ 

The republican government faces a diffi* 
cult;choke. .Either it ftiust accept a cp&r 
turning Egyptian presence for a long time 
4 to come, or if must reach accommodation 
with the royalists by meeting them halfway. 
-To refuse both may be consistent wij$i 
{Yemeni pride but cannot work. At preset^ 
l the Salk! government seems to accept that. 
! Egyptians. 6ut 1 1 should surprise 
; if, as soon as it begins tp fed surq of itself 
‘ it. tries to. strike out, on its own, .. * . , 
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Morocco 

A frontiersman 
in the States * 


The present^ of Mr Alla! el Fassl In the 
retinue that iccompanied KingHassan to 
the States this week suggeststhat 

theldng is persisting in hi$ tfm diplomatic 
defensive to obtain some sort# settlement 
in his border dispUte with Aigcrta* Mr 
d Fassl is the agifccmof Morocco** 

irredentist claims. president of the 
Istiqlal, the conservidvecppotitim party, 
he has for a tong time been Critical of the 
king's rather supple attitude*towards frontier 
problem*. v But six weeks ago he was, 
suddenly and significantly, invited to a 
cabinet meeting studying toe border quarrel 
with Algeria. This quarrel has been 
brought to life again by a dispute about 
Ghara-Djebillet| an iron mine in the strip 
of land in the Tiodouf mien diet was 
demfifinrisdl after the fighting there 
between the Algerians and Moroccans in 
late 1^63. 

The ceasefire at that time was arranged 
through the personal intervention of 
Emperor Haile Selassie. An ad hoc com¬ 
mittee of the Organisation of African Unity 
waa then set up to make recommendations. 
It met several times hut the issue had 
become comparatively dead—until last May 
when;'the Algerian government suddenly 
announced that it was nationalising all the 
mines in Algeria. Several of these ate in 
the disputed area and Ghara-Djebillet is 
actually in the demilitarised zone. The 
Moroccans viewed this as downright provo¬ 
cation and demanded that the OAU com¬ 
mittee should meet again. This it did. if a 
little reluctantly, on January 23rd in 
Tangier. After several sessions, the 
committee broke up inconclusively on 
February 1st. 

The iron ore deposits in the Tindouf 
arci, which is claimed by Morocco, are 
estimated at roughly 3,000 million tons. 
Ghara-Djebillet itself nas not yet been 
exploited, and there is no water there*When 
it was still in french hands, the French 
were planning to take! the ore out on a short 
route through Morocco to the Atlantic. The 
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ColombOran*' Tnty hkve * 
recently fjmSftea, Attawail the Moroccan* 
by engagiig Czech and Russian experts to 
study the mining possibilities. 

, when the Algerians were still fighting 
France, Mr Ferhat Abbas, as head of the 
Algerian provisional government, promised 
that when Algeria gamed its independence 
it would discuss with Morocco the problems 
created by frontiers “ arbitrarily * imposed 
by France. Mr Ben Bella repudiated this 
pledge, standing, not unconvincingly, pn the 
OAU charter which recognises tne present 
frontiers of all African states. But Mr Ben 
Bella seemed more pliant (because he hid 
grown more self-assured) when he met Ring 
Hassan in May 1965. The next month, 
Mr Ben Bella was swept from power and 
the stiffer and far more cautious Colonel 
Boumedienne swept in. /;• . 

It is hard to see how the Ameftcatis can 
directly influence the issue. But "they are 
bound to be asked for more military aid. 
So long as Ghara-Djebillet remains a cause 
of friction, there is always the risk of a 
showdown. In 1963 the Moroccans gave 


Aid that works—2 

Guns breed butter 


Iflpmul v" ; . 
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ALQB&IA 


Contrary to common belief 9 some of the poor 
countries are making considerable economic 
progress . Two ex-colonies of Japan that 

For the hard-pressed American aid adminis¬ 
trator, trying to prove to a suspicious Con¬ 
gress that aid is not a never-ending com¬ 
mitment, Formosa is a godsend. Among the 
poorer developing countries, those with a 
gross national product below £90 per head, 
it is virtually the only one whose continuing 
rapid progress (short of a dramatic upheaval 
in eastern Asia) seems assured. American 
aid came to an end in 1965. Formosa is 
reckoned to have achieved self-sustaining 
growth. 

The case of South Korea is less clear-cut. 
In recent years, the regime of President 
Park Chung Hee has achieved some.notable 
economic successes, perhaps even more re¬ 
markable than Formosa’* since South Korea 
was for years regarded as almost hopeless. 
But the future is still in doubt. It may bis 
ten years or $0 before South Korea can hope 
to survive unaided. 

In certain ways the two countries are 
alike. Both have authoritarian regimes, mili¬ 
tary in origin ; but authoritarian rule ia,in 
both, sufficiently flexible to allow a growing 
measure of popular expression as die bal¬ 
ance of social and economic power shifts. 
In both, unequivocal anti-communism lathe 
driving politicfL force, Which final its ex¬ 
pression in very large military budgets, 
mtoitia A some 600*900 , 

men. Both, once colonies or Japan, have 
received, Urge .* and constant iniections pf 
American,aid; the knnufl flow* gather jess 
than £4% head, being more than three omes 


a military aid^fccM% MiG 
'"figpers and perhaps 230 tsrila^and hive 
ftygep an army whose strength they might 
demonstrate. (Colonel Bouhgdtenne 
^continually sending Soldiers to the frontier 

• t#gbre,them §omethi% ^'do.) By contrast 

• the Moroccans, . though full of fighting 

spirit, have a hotchpotch of equipment— 
Belgian rifles for one brigade, ana French 
for another. Most of their armour and 
nearly all their aircraft came from the 
Russians. But now that relations with 
Russia have deteriorated, there are no spare 
parts for the planes, almost all of which are 
grounded. * 

Americans have begun to train and re¬ 
equip the airforce but progress is slow and 
King Hassan would like to hurry,it up. He 
is anyhow assured of a wt|m,American 
welcome and he can probably look for 
generous increases in American food sup¬ 
plies and, possibly, financial aid. Washing¬ 
ton’s ties with Rabat have been growing 
continually stronger as those with Algiers 
have weakened almost to snapping point. 


have had the full American aid treatment — 
South Korea and Formosa—have produced 
remarkable results . 

the average for developing countries as a 
whole. To those who believe that economic 
development springs from self-reliance, 
social reform, and a stem avoidance of non¬ 
productive expenditure, South Korea and 
Formosa present a perplexing picture. 

Most of the American aid was in the form 
of “ defence support " or surplus foodstuffs. 
The alleged purpose of defence support was 
to offset the economic burden of maintain¬ 
ing large armies. But there is little doubt 
that both countries gained for more in aid 
thafi they sacrificed m military effort. That 
does dot meatt that American aid was mis¬ 
spelt. The creation of strong economies 
on the periphery of China was probably of 
greater importance to Anierican strategy 
tnan the maintenance of satellite, forces. 

. The advantage, of defence support, to the 
recipients, was that i£ c£me a| a, grant 
Nearly all aid to South Korea and 83 per 
cent of rid to Formosa Consisted of outright 

S nt$, the rest of loans at very low interest. 

e two are jamong the, most favoured of 
developing couhtritt: present debt 

burdens, compared With the crippling 
dbMgadonr of maty aid recipients, ate 
negligible. 

, oBotfciKijwrfca* then, h*ve fecciyed tnas- 
tiveaidows period IS 

ye*n»» to ryPPfiWyv 
Formosa’s rapid growth began in the 
ifS&V', Smk-f O through 

riSyfritfee day***- 
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South West Africa's progress to a civilised and pros* 
threatened. The BelM^ p< Sdttttt 
Africa gives notice, bt tts determinatldn to prolcet 
$8 TwjritOtjr from the oreatonro! otpok.. 

. THE*RTOF*'’’ * 

^l$^|be fferman Empire was dismantled after World War Ip 

• in the terms of iSandateJ^^Wne charged 

ffoutb Africa with a $aered ^Frust* to promote^ the utmost 
’ the m^etorial well-being and eocial progression peoples ot 
Africaeud to administer it as m integral part ot 
South Abu** i. 

'lQM)B^98 : fASK . .y':{U . . v 

in accepting this TruriSoutl Africa undertook h task ot 
immense difficulty. ffouth West Africa was the end ot the back 
of beyond—# bareand thirsty highland stretched between am- 
ghostly Skeleton Coast and the burning ffalahari Dceert, where ■ 
Nature had contrived a terrain in which human survival was 
guaranteed only by unremitting struggle. 

In this inhospitable land Hbe, not one: homogeneous option, 
but no (ewer than twelve different peoples, distinct in physical 
characteristics, stages of dbvakSpiQfUt* religion, customs, 
language and tradition—from Stone-Age Bushmen. Damaras, 
Hottentots, Himba and Tjimba, 'East Capriviana. Hentosi 
Ovambos, to Spaoe-Age White Atrioaaiu' 

PEACE AKD PROGRESS 

The history of South WeriAfrioahad been# gory record of 
intertribal and iater-grottp boafftct, enslavement of whole 
peoples by victorious tribee, and nnrelsnMng bloody rivalry for 
gracing and water. But since South Africa established oontrol, 
these formerly waning peoples Piaffe enJ6yedth« blessings of 
peace—peace which has paved the way,to progress At 
enormous cost and effort# South Africa with her experience 
has provided administrative stability, sdentiflo and eppikgmio 
guidance and leadership. The previous decline In population 
was halted and total population) has m<jrethan doubled. 
Average income per head has risen. mote; than five-fold. 
Educational and social progress has bejfi owmnfand to in 
advance of almost every other boufftr? pt Africa except South 
Africa itself. Much has bjrin achieved but South Africa# 
current Development Plans for South West Africa foreshadow 
even greater advancement. Now entering its third year, this 
multi-million-pound project to providing human and material 
development for all the various peoples of the Territory bn a 
scale rarely attempted elsewhere in Africa. *Water •resources, 
oototwtafcj-itoo^ WiuSaSoBrt' l#^th rat iocl%(lrric« Itfe„ 

» PW* 


for survival into rapid, civilised progress. At the same time the 
rigbMri eelf f d|tlril^tjrinJ^ a each populatioa group to bring 

lot itself itos o*n 

'• 'Y yStvt*" 


1 'dl its duties fatS 

Writ Africa m^ed the the wbtUL M&fa* < 

iriO a iMditioal eampaigmlM irtoiib 11 stunt off .Men atte^^h $ 
discrediHtottth 

paigm EfjilaS^ppj^lfeation iBilf 
South Apjfc* in uie InteriatKriri OonH of Justice. Thb*|gb«> 
tracted pxyqeedibge tof^4.fbowerife>|wpl^Iy in mph 
Africa’s 1 ^votir and' tat Jiffiy lfffff the Court reacted sj^fM 
Applicant States’ claim# 5 against the AcpubSc; DrpjfHO 
developments characterised the. proc eedings. jSthiopiiPlid 
XiberioAdnfftted ay true al|jfcmthAfriea# subjsfelons oflaet, 
they opposed a South African htopectidtopem^sal, opposed the 
calling ofjvideuoe by South' Africa andevenribriitted that the 
evidence petittpnrit at l^ Untoed Ka^inA was unreliable^^ y 

Greatly upset by the Court# judgment. South Africa# opponents 
have intensified their efforts to nndo the work of nearly half a 
century, and have secured the adoption in the United Nations 
ol a resolution purporting to end South Africa# right ot 
administration. The Republic of South Afrioa accordingly 
serves notice that its duty to the peoples of South West Africa 
demands that they be protected from chaos. South Africa'will 
pursue' with determination and unflinching courage the path 
of progress for this Territory which has been placed in its eare, 
until all the peoples concerned have freely exercised their right 
ol self-determination. 

More information on South West Africa is freely available to 
you. by writing) to South Afrioa House, Trafalgar Jquare, 
LONfcGN W&2. ~ 


REPUBLIC 

of 
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Integrated stock and warehouse 
Inventory control, distribution of 
footwear to more than 260 retail 
shops throughout the U.(f. will be 
handled by the modem UNiVAC 
computer soon to replace the 
older UNiVAC system presently 
used by Wiliam Timpson Ltd[ 


i ' 


Stock control for a ahoa manufacturer and retailer 
means accounting for Innumerable pairs of boots and 
‘shoes. 'Stock* control fora broker Involves watching 
facta and figures for thousands of companies quoted 
dally on World Stock Exchanges. 

Both William Timpson Ltd., of Manchester and 
fntfnco Ltd., of London (producers of the woifcft 
infest advanced Real-Time computer-to-offfce link for 
stockbrokers) found the answer to their 'stock' control 
problems in a UNIVAC computer. 

< These ape but two of the Bddfh poncerns who have 
ftqPsedtffatlf you want tokeepe few Jumps in front 
v , f of the Competition you need b computer that's streets 
ahead. It is no coincidence that UNIVAC is becoming 
Increasingly involved In go-ahead British business and 
Industry. 





Brokers who subscribe ra 
the SCAN system operated 
by tntfnco Ltd, of London 
can get Immediate, up-tcfc 
the-minute data on stock* 
and shares end instant 
answers to enquiries 1 
through a small keyboard 
In their own office& ? 

trainee's UNiVAC 418.Reafc 
Time system works* botfri 
ways. $0 brokers cen hold 
a keyboard ^conversation " 
with the computer* 



u 


Division of Remington Rand Ltd* ftentfngton fibuse/66 C.1 . fel: CEiSItraf1010 
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tion of the Korean war, or because its initial 
resources of skit! and capital were less-* 
lagged behind- Since 196a, however, its 
advance has been no less rapid. In 1966, 
the South Korean economy is claimed to 
have grown by 11.9 per cent. 

Over the past five years or so, both coiin* 
tries have made astonishing strides. GNP 
in both has grown at nearly 8 per cent a 
year, more than enough to carry what would 
otherwise be among the highest rates of 
population growth in Asiat—about 3 per cent 
a year. The main expansion has been in 
industrial output—around 14 per cent—but 
agriculture has also grown well, about 4 per 
cent yearly in both countries. The most 
dramatic expansion has been in exports— 
up 19 per cent a year in Formosa, 40 per 
cent in South Korea. Formosa achieved an 
export surplus in 1964. The phenomenal 
growth in South Korean exports is partly 
due to American orders for the war in 
Vietnam, whether directly or by way erf 
Japan. 

Nevertheless South Korea is some 10 to 
15 years behind on the development road, 
though the hope of eventual self-reliance has 
come much earlier in the process there than 
it did for Formosa. Statistically, perhaps 
the most Significant difference is between 
the two countries’ rates of saving. Between 
1955 an d 1964, domestic savings in Formosa 
rose from the 9 per cent of GNP typical of 
an underdeveloped country to 21 per cent— 
more than Britain’s. The increasing avail¬ 
ability of domestic resources was one of the 
principal factors in the effectiveness of 
foreign aid. A recent analysis by Professor 
Neil Jacoby suggests that inputs of Ameri¬ 
can aid generated their own value in addi¬ 
tional local investment, by financing the 
imported components needed to raise the 
productivity of investment, and thereby pro¬ 
viding the incentive for additional domestic 
investment. Since American aid accounted 
directly for 35 per cent of gross investment 
in 1953-63, over-all it meant that the total 
was roughly three times what it would 
otherwise have been. 

In South Korea, the lack of savings has 
been and continues to be one of the most 
serious weaknesses of the economy. In i960, 
domestic savings amounted to a miserable 
2.3 per cent of GNP. In the public sector 
there was net dis-saving, largely because of 
the military budget. By 1964, savings had 
crept up to 6 per cent of GNP, still nowhere 
near the rate that Formosa had achieved 
10-15 years previously. South Korea’s 
second five-year plan, 1967-71, foresees a 
marginal savings rate of 35 per cent. This 
would be a remarkable achievement. 

To a large extent, the difference is one 
of levels of prosperity. Formosa’s GNP, 
£65 pet head a year, is nearly double that of 
South Korea. But that is not the whole 
story. In South Korea there is little of the 
truly scarifying poverty that one sees, say, 
in Pakistan, a country whose GNP per head 
is statistically comparable. It does not suffer 
from—or enjoy?—the wild disparities ofin- 
cometba^ typify many developing countries. 
In othe^ words, there are few rich indus¬ 
trialist* with large profits to re-invest. South 
Korea’s dependence, on, aid is more pervasive 
and more profound than Formosa’s. 


Neither its. civil service norite business 
community is as skilled or experienced as 
that of Formosa in the mid-1950s. This may 
reflect the fact that the Japanese tended to 
develop Formosa and exploit Korea, but it 
could also be due to the national character. 
In Europe, there is a tendency to assume 
that all the peoples of eastern Asia are 
equally industrious, adaptable and deft. 
Most Chinese and Japanese regard Koreans 
as lazy, incompetent and corrupt. 

Does the Japanese view of the Korean 
character reflect some sociological truth, or 
is it mainly a myth? Are the differences be¬ 
tween Formosa and South Korea too great 
for comparison to be worthwhile? . If 
Formosa’s experience is unique, if nothing 
can be ltarat from it, even for a country 
which is similar in so many ways, then the 
expectations it raises disintegrate. 

The mainland Chinese regime recovered 
it from the Japanese in 1945. In the late 
1940s and early 1950s, economic develop¬ 
ment was not the regime’s primary objective. 
In the short run, it was interested in the 
growth of public enterprises to provide jobs 
for the administrators who had flooded in. 
In the longer term, Formosa was merely a 
base from which to return to the mainland. 

But the regime brought two assets: first 
some competent administrators ; secondly, a 
consuming determination to avoid the 
economic errors that bad contributed to its 


special departments to hand* the tfStf trite- 
gramme* departments which, deriving If# 

mwmrtte 

to their owfc pofitMliuSmS? 

To sum up, the vifal factors in Formas 
record appear to have been: stable govettr- 
meat and administrative competence ; it 
skilled and industrious population; flexi¬ 
bility and responsiveness in economic policy 
and the availability of adequate external re¬ 
sources in the tons of aid In comparison 
with these ! 

content > pf tie>; 4<4 

havebeen of miribr mu/hmiBm Pttflfesor 

r *y lists a good dozen majormisteka 
the general conduct of American aid 
policy, but he reckons that the$embt|keifc 
some Of whfch were fundamental and per¬ 
sistent, reduced the productivity of aid by no 
more than 10 per cent, tffhaf mattered was * 
its sufficiency, and the willingness offbe * 
Americana to use their tote! bommitme&fi# 
Formosa’s welfare, and the aid that backed 
it up, as the basis for taking an active part: 
in economic decision-making. Professor 
Jacoby suggests that this total commitment 
doubled Formosa’s growth rate, and helped 
the island to reach economic srif-retiAnce TO 
years earlier than it could have done on us 
own. ... . - * 

The lesson is obvious. It is also expensive. 


defeat by the communists. The Japanese 
had already laid down a sound economic 
infrastructure (largely because of Formosa's 
value as a source of raw materials ; Korea, 
which they saw mainly as a staging post to 
Manchuria, and as a source of labour, did 
not benefit similarly). They left a legacy of 
industrial and commercial skill. The arrival 
of the mainland Chinese provided the 
adminsttative competence and drive to build 
on this foundation. 

Gradually, as hope of a return to the 
mainland faded and hope of achievement in 
Formosa grew, from about 1955 onwards* 
economic development became more and 
more the regime’s immediate goal. 

The strategy moved through several 
dearly defined phases ; first, agricultural 
development and improvements in the infra¬ 
structure, then, as the prospect of economic 
self-reliance came nearer, a shift of industrial 
production from the public to the private 
sector. 

These shifts were reflected in parallel 
changes in the objectives of American aid 
policy. The parallelism was no accident. 
Throughout the 15-year period, the Ameri¬ 
can' aid mission maintained a constant and 
forcefuh interest in every aspect of the 
regime’s economic policy. It did not hesitate 
to use the aid programme as a lever to force 
changes in economic policy (for instance in 
19 $q, when it laid down a comprehensive 
programme of economic and financial re¬ 
form), but it carefully refrained from seeking 
changes in the regime’s political attitudes. 
The aid mission did not make economic 
policy, but it provided a continuing 
stimulus* repeatedly challenging the govern¬ 
ment to consider all the issues and the 
choices open to it. In this role, the effec¬ 
tiveness of, the rid mission .appears to have 
been enhanced by the regime’s creation ol 


France 

Gaullists into 
battle 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Heads I win, tails—we shall see what, 
happens. These are the rules of France’s 
general election. With three weeks to go 
to the first ballot, on March 5th, everybody 
knows that if the gaullists keep an absolute 
majority in the chamber, General dc Gaulle 
will rule on unperturbed by the exfetenpe 
of a parliament. Nobody (mows what he 
will ao if the French people have |he 
impertinence to elect substantially fewer 
than 244 gaullist deputies in a national 
assembly pf 486; will he dismiss the 
assembly, resign if the popular verdict ia : 
repeated, or assume full , powers under 
Article 16 of the constitution ? The uncer¬ 
tainty is preserved on purpose: it may affect, 
the result. As a gaullist. spokesman:; put it 
bluntly last week, a nation has; no right to 
commit suicide. 

. The gaullists are doing everything in their 
power to prevent such*a choice being made. 
All but two 0 i the ministers have been 
thrown into the battle, with such entertaipT. 
ing results as die electioneering debut of 
M. Couve de Murville. Nor are the gaullists 
stinting the money, amply supplied on the 
basis of cash now, contracts. later, No 
wonder that they have refused; to pass a bill 
revealing the origin of electoral funds* Some 
of their substantial funds have gone to 
Services et M6tfcode,an advertising firm 
which, having launched James Bond and 
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M. Jean Lecanuet, bas now been hired to 
show that gaullism washes whiter. It has 
begun to do so in American fashion with 
badges, key-rings, drum-majorettes and all. 

In fairness, it must be added that the 
gaullists are not only fighting it d t’ameri - 
coin*. There are also the good old French 
methods. The prefects, representatives of 
the central government in the provinces, 
have been mobilised to exercise their in¬ 
fluence in favour of “ official ” candidates. 
Television has been mobilised too. Never 
have there been so many inaugurations on 
the little screen by people who happen to 
be gaullist candidates. Every occasion is 
seized for ministerial appearances. In retro¬ 
spect, the debate on whether it was fair to 
divide the time equally between the gaullists 
and the opposition during the brief official 
campaign sounds highly academic. The 
gaullists, and their chief performer, have 
the freedom of the screen outside this brief 
interlude. They are also candid enough to 
tell their electors publicly that if they warit 
a school or a swimming pool they need a 
M good ” deputy, that is to say one on good 
terms with the minister. 

Some will dismiss all this as the seamy 
side of grandeur. Admittedly , if these were 
its only weapons, gaullism—one most hope 
—would have little chance of victory. But 
it has other assets tod. It has time on its 
side. Nobody can tell how deep are the 
roots that the Union pour la Nouvelle 
Rdpublique has struck in the country, 1 But 
with eight years of services rendered, and* 
the prospect of more to come, it has certainly 
acquired a clientele. The gaullists also have 
an argument that carries weight, stability, 
and its corollary, that the divided opposition 
can only^ bring a tetunj tO the old govern¬ 
mental merry-go-rounds- u 
M. Pdmpidou, the general's second-in- 
command during dais campaign, has done a 
proper job. There* will be Only ode candi¬ 
date bearing the febfclof theFifth’ Republic 
in eaehf epratimency. It was not all smooth 
going. Mj>fKtfeapp°iiked men will bow 
stand as AssiwWigiiullists. There was afsb 


TNTBiftATlOHAL Rtil’Ot'T 

the problem of M. Giscard d’Estairtg and 
bis followers. The youthful ex-minister of 
finance sees himself as a potential successor 
to General de Gaulle. He wanted* there¬ 
fore, to distinguish himself from the flock 
and his out, mats . . . was the first catchy 
slogan of the campaign. But bis conflict 
with M. Pompidou is a portent for the 
future. In the meantime, they are fighting 
a common battle. 

Gaullist candidates have been selected 
with Care. Where a seat was lost in a 
triangular battle, the faithful UNR candi¬ 
date is this time replaced by -ar more ortho* 
dox conservative; The “young wolves, 1 " 
at the ambitious technocrats, entering 
politics are nicknamed, have been sent to 
attack the socialist strongholds isi central 
France. You will find anything under the 
gaullist banner from former Vichy col¬ 
laborators to men who pretend that they are 
left-wingers. In the short rub, it does not 
really matter, since as long/as General de 
Gaulle is in command, they will ail march 
in step, whatever the orders. 

Contrary to some forecasts, it is once 
again on General de Gaulle’s prestige and 
popularity that the gaullist campaign relies. 
In 1962 this vote by proxy for the general 
worked beautifully. Since then he has 
suffered a relative setback* in the presiden¬ 
tial poll of December, 1965. The arith¬ 
metic is simple. In 1962 the UNR won 231 
seats and the giscardierts 33 seats in an 
assembly of 482. Now, allowing for a net 
increase of four seats and for a number of 
Christian-democratic or other deputies who 
have climbed on the bandwagon, the 
gaullists are defending more than 280 seats. 
They have a small margin to spare. 

The tactical decision is more difficult. 
Should they put the accent on the Red peril 
so as to rally recalcitrant conservatives, but 
run the risk of losing some of General de 
Gaulle’s support from the left ? Or should 
they avoid a clear division into left and 
right, even if it involves some desertions to 
M. Lecanuet P It is not easy to do both. 


Tanzania 

Nyerere takes 
the banks 

President Nyerere of Tanzania has at last, 
taken the first determined step toward the* 
socialism that 1 he has been talking about 
since - independence. Till now T he< could 
really only show a state insurance company, 
the odd state-owned factory here and there. 
On Monday he nationalised the banks, and 
on Wednesday announced that bp planned 
to:take over big companies arid plantations. 

The banks have always headed the 1 list of 
instruments Of neo-colonialism to be elimi¬ 
nated one day. r But the first hint olf action 
canto otily on Sunday, when Mi Nyerere 
rev&ated thi iortlfiftti of a declarationdtawn 
Up by ’ the ’Tanganyika African National 
Union executive' a week earlier. He said 
that land^toiaerals, ©ft,* clect(jdfy, : financial 
institutions, trade, industry and agriculture 


rut economist February ti, i$6? 

should be 44 in the hands of the people," 
through co-operativei or the state. But no 
one expected so sweeping a declaration to 
start taking effect next day* ^ 

Three British banks and two Indian were 
among the startled victims. Equally 
startled Were the east * Germans who run 
the local branch of the already nationalised 
People's Bank of Zanzibar. So—it appears 
—were the central bank authorities them¬ 
selves. In the hurry, no instrument of 
nationalisation was drawn up. The banks 
continued to transact local business in a 
legal vacuum, though the central bank 
blocked the possible flight of capital to 
Uganda and Kenya, while head offices 
abroad in turn blocked remittances to their 
nationalised branches. / ^ 

The explanation is easy in principle: it 
is ail part of the Tanzanian version of rhat 
elusive concept, African socialism. After 
the election of 1965, when Tanu, the only 
legal party, put up two candidates for. each 
seat, Mr Nyerere spoke of hi$ country’s 
dependence on western technicians and 
capital. He argued that it could not be 
truly non-aligned until this economic 
thraldom was ended. 

Bur why the hurry, now ? Tanzania is in 
no great economic trouble. It has a pay¬ 
ments surplus. It has recently attracted a 
good deal of investment, partly by insisting 
that exporters to Tanzania set up local 
affiliates. Its attitude to foreign capitalists 
(whose wish to repatriate profits Mr Nyerere 
on Monday called “ exploiting the people ”) 
was exemplified in last year’s agreement 
between Lonrho and the Dar-es-Salaam city 
council to set up a brewery, under which 
the company's initial majority shareholding 
will gradually be bought by the local 
authority. Mr Nyerete may always have 
wanted the whole loaf, but' till now he 
seemed ready to go slice by slice. 

The explanation is- evidehrly political. 
On Tuesday the Tanu youth league told 
the president that the exploiters pointed out 
were only a few to those still remaining. 

Not, though westerners will insist on 
thinking so, that Mr Nyerere is likely to 
replace dependence on the West with 
reliance on the East. Self-reliance and 
sacrifice is the theme. All beneficiaries of 
advanced education are to do rheir stint in 
the bush before being allowed to work in 
che bright lights of Dar-es-Salaam. When 
some ul^ergraduates took exception to this 
proposal last * year, Mr Nyerere rusticated 
the lot of them. 

At the samp time -the president cut his 
salary, before doing the same tri afi his 
ministers. In December they lo6t their 
official cars. There was more to. come. 
Last month's declaration of intem said that 
, national leaders, defined as 44 members of 
the national executive committee, ministers, 
members of partiamem,. leaders * of all 
unions affiliated to Tamiy leaders as defined 
by ahy question of rank, councillors,' and 
cml ’servants of the middle and upper 
group," were prefltibited from sharing any 
of the gj*vyv fJo shar# la companies, not 
mote tftatf fine Salary,- rio houses to be 
owned for renting out, nfi : freedom to 
employ ■ labour. The ' capitalists ere not- 
alone. * , • . : 
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India 

The princes return ~~ 

FROM OUR INOIA CORRESPONDENT 

Of the purely local threats to the Congress 
party la India’s elections next week, die 
most curious 1 $ in Rajasthan, in north¬ 
western. India. It comes from the princes. 
Most of the local minces and their feudal 
Underlings, have' aligned themselves with 
de position patties, discarding the affiliations 
tinny had developed with Congress in its 
heyday. Its dedining influence gives th&th a 
'chance to niake a old for the power sod 
prestige they draught they bad irretrievably 
lost. Should Congress be defeated, as is.hot 
unlikely, die new government wffi be headed 
by a fonner prince who is now leader of the 
opposition. 

But why should, dray win? Only twenty 
years ago they were unmistakably at logger- 
heads with their people as they tried vainly 
to Staunch the rising tide of political , agita¬ 
tion for democratic rights and for relief 
from extremely harsh land laws. Congress, 
whatever its other sins, has given India a 
democratic government and grefedy im¬ 
proved die lot of tenant farmers. The rea¬ 
sons why people should even so vote' against 
it and for the princes are hard to pin down. 


Political behaviour In Rajasthan is 
particularly difficult to explain in terms of 
logic. Only 15 per cent of the voters 'tte 
(iterate, well below the national average. 
More important, the princely realms that 
were Joined together to form this Mate were 
r pretty thoroughly insulated from' politics 
until twenty years ago. Traditional identi¬ 
fication between the old rulers and religion 
te perhaps the slhgle most important reason 
for their'continuing hold, Each former 
' ruling family has its own family deity-, which 
is held in ai much venerfltibn by the people 
now is in -the past. Annual festivals draw 
countless people, placing the princes fir'a 
speck! relationship with them as protectors 
and .custodians of their deity, predictably, 
the princes tre makhtg the moat of die senti¬ 
ment. The sons of the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
both candidates (as is their mother), nave 
made it if routine to pay a visit to the shrine 
in each village before going round to meet 
the voters. 

fading memories also help the princes. 
The grim struggles of the past ure forgotten, 
but not occasional acts of kindness. The 

S rinces left all their dirty work to under- 
ngs, but never failed to take credit for 
their, good works, few and far between. 
Yet they cannot expect to carry Rajasthan 
by themselves, even in this phase of Con¬ 
gress decline. They have found one valuable 


ally til the Hindu party, the Jari Sacgh, and 
another in big business, wufiffi tot Its ovrti 
reasons Is keen to get intkpeiideqt lecess.to 
the levers of power it tips Medfiob: 

' The challenge of thfraUiiiiaer 
tmr bothered Congress too setiotitfy.bat 
foe a. Split in its owfi ranks, tin 
section of' dk important amcutoiraitikifte 
of Jats bas broken off from me patty bedfiie. 
the faction’s leader was deeply aggrieved 
over the denial of Gdngress ereiimihona lb 
several of hkfollowert: 4 feJa'traw^taMdfiig 
awayjat eote* that ■ 

goiwto mt* 

desperately man ever m iMm ne’vwffi'Of 
the Harijam (untdudnbWs) HMifitMMjfch. 
It can sdtt expect to'earn firtmrVnijRytjttil, 
from aU*atttieg6veiTanertita^dMM ; 'fe' 
the past ten' years to ktipTtirtloldd^y 
irrigation, better scedaigdd fertflimrsl’'The 
viHagehhaVe behefited^frfiminfiatiO^MilRt 
'terms of trade betvMei* <S$tifSJr 

'have changed in tirak 
might have gtitmtire 

sfcting administrative fimlta. ftedkRa wyjt 

themes its historical role fnl»ringtiigfrj|e- 
dom to India, Thia is aa-'teBri^ttPtflj'oia 
problems of present day Rajaathan a#dfe. 
feudal ties the princes are trying to invoke. 
It is now left to die voters to judge pfetth 
particular irrelevance they fancy. *' 


Mt-ltfrJtf 
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Communist Affairs 


Who holds hands with Bonn ? 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


There was a strong hint of hasty improvisa¬ 
tion about the conference of east European 
foreign ministers which opened in Warsaw 
on Wednesday. A week ago, just after Herr 
Brandt and Mr Manescu, the Rumanian 
foreign minister, had signed a Rumanian- 
west German diplomatic agreement in Bonn, 
Herr Ulbricht called for an emergency con¬ 
ference of Warsaw Pact foreign ministers 
“ to discuss questions of European security ” 
—a slightly threadbare euphemism for any 
consultation about west Germany, Mean¬ 
while, however, the east German party 
newspaper Neues Deutschland loosed off 
a tirade against Rumania, and Mr Manescu 
let it be known that if that was the level on 
which discussions were to take place, he 
would be unable to be present in cast Ber¬ 
lin. On Monday the meeting was hurriedly 
•witched to the slightly more neutral War¬ 
saw to avoid embarrassing the Rumanians. 
Even so, Mr Manescu apparently preferred 
to be represented by a deputy. 

The east Germans, and, to a slightly 


lesser extent, the Poles and the Czechs 
were rather more hurt and surprised by the 
action of the Rumanians than by that of 
Bonn. Nobody in this area, after all, expects 
anything but the worst from Bonn, whoever 
may be in power ; but it is being said both 
in sorrow and in anger that they would have 
expected better from the Rumanians who, 
at die very least, should have kept their 
allies informed about their intention of 
establishing diplomatic relations with Bonn. 
Herr Ulbncht immediately sent his foreign 
minister, Herr Otto Winzer, and other 
government officials fanning out to most east 
European capitals in an effort to {dug the . 
dike: and halt what they believe could be 
a process of encirclement and isolation. The 
coherence which Herr Ulbricht originally 
wanted held on his own home ground, in 
Paakow,; was die logical extension of this 
" hands off Bfem M campaign. 

The sudden flutter occasioned by the 
Rumanian action and the subsequent 
exchanges have served to reveal, if not an 




Mantscw in B<mn with Brandt 
actual rift in the Warsaw Pact group, then 
at any rate some very distinct shades of 
opinion and passion over the German' prob¬ 
lem. It has come to the point where the 
Poles, who have a very definite and totally 
unmodified ideological position whkh 
transcends their natural desire for greater 
trade, have taken to painting out that you 
cannot expect anything else from the 
Rumanians, or from the Bulgarians and 
Hungarians, when those rwols^nt pan erf 
the war allied with the Germans, and the 
Czechs failed to do much to resist the Nazis 
anyway.* The Petes Unquestionably have 
amater justification than any other nation 
for their persistent hostility to the Germans. 
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It is nevertheless an eerie experience to find 
anniversaries of individual Nasi atrocities 
still being celebrated and victims’ memorial 
plaques along main thoroughfares regularly 
decorated with flowers ami Wreaths 2a years 
after. As one Pole has put h : t “ We have to 
prove that Poland is no longer a country on 
■ wheels that can be wheeled back and forth 
inRn.cast^jtq 9jtst.t0.east at will.”. . 

Ptflapfl and the east German regime may 
never have been so dose as they are today. 
Tbft Pdes have made the discovery that 
there ii a section of the German race allied 
: with the Slava—a new. hjatorical phenome¬ 
non. Ihey m^y that they would like to 
keep it that way* at a; guarantee against 
: future adventurers* of, which west Germany 
is assumed to bo potentially one, attempting 
tt> ^ wheel ^Poland 'east ” once more, 

. But there te a jpowing fear here that 
Pphmd. may find itself ultimately isolated 
lntheoompany of Herr Ulbrichr. It was 
Russia itselt.thiit'first cloaed its eyes to Dr 
A&wnici's• Hallstein doctrine and has now 
had diplomatic relations with Bonn for 
twelve years. So when, ’ during Mr 
Brezhnev’s recent visit to Warsaw, a plain¬ 
tive protest was raised about Rumania’s 
factions, the Russian leader is said to have 

Czechoslovakia 


given the Poles what one diplomat described 
as “ a pretty dusty answer/ 1 Bulgaria and 
Hungary will almost certainly follow 
Rumania’s example; Czechoslovakia is at 
present a “ don’t know/’ 

It is difficult to see how. any conference 
could alter the present line-up in eastern 
Europe, or the German question. The 
.Polish conditions for establishing■ normal 
diplomatic relations with Bonn are virtually 
identical with those of Herr Ulbricht—■ 
formal recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier, acceptance of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, renunciation of all preten¬ 
sions to, or interest in, nuclear arma—and 
of west Berlin. In Prague, on the 
other hand, though they would like to see 
Herr Kiesingcr’s government withdraw its 
support for the Sudeten' Landmannschaften 
and stop talking about “ protecting the 
rights of Sudeten Germans," there is a 
strong suggestion that future' talks with 
Bonn could bear fruit, provided the 
Germans imposed no conditions. What 
nobody in eastern Europe wants to see is a 
reunification of Germany. This is pre¬ 
cisely what Herr Kiesinger describes as the 
aim of his “ policy of movement ” ; this is 
where his policy may ultimately stall. 


No new world for Dvorak 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Less than a month after their introduction, 
Czechoslovakia's economic reforms have 
claimed their first victim. On January 23rd 
the finance minister, Mr Richard Dvorak, 
was replaced by a younger man, Mr 
Bohumil Sucharda, who until now has been 
chairman of the state commission for prices 
and TNkgea. Mr Dvorak’s removal means the 
departure of one more obstacle in the path 
of; economic reform. Sincd he became 
finance minister in September 1963 be 
baft steadfastly set his face against a reform 
hel&lfevts to be unworkable. 

Aforig with Mr Dvmk, three other 
members of the government, all good, 
faithful* unimaginative party men, have 
fallen victim to the new economic reforms 
wattle minister of food, who occupied a 
mozer than usually hot seat, the minister 
responsible for the central commission for 
control and statistics, and a minister with¬ 
out portfolio. All of them, it seems, ate 
to be replaced by younger technocrats. 

Of the three principal reforms that came 
into force on January 1st, the one of most 
far-reaching and immediate effect is the 
removal of various subsidies and the intro¬ 
duction of an involved three-tier system of 
free, semi-free and fixed prices. Before 
January 1st, government subsidies kept 
wholesale prices artificially low and totally 
Unrealistic. Production costs were calcu¬ 
lated as including raw materials, labour 
costs and amortisation on capital equipment. 
NoW, however #> lthcy hay^to include a 6 per 
cent interest At. capita), too. By removing 
gdvemment^jahsidies to # manufacturing 
enterprises Jp|§jjtot of the 20,000 groups of 


prices (amounting to more than 1.5 million 
items) except basic essentials, wholesale 
prices have risen by between 24 and 27 per 
cent since January 1st. These higher prices 
.have mostly not been passed on to the con¬ 
sumer. There has, nevertheless, been a 
slight perceptible upward trend ; textile 
goods have risen by about 3 percent, meat 
and beer and some of the better foodstuffs 
by about 5 per cent, and luxury clothing 
by more than 10 per cent. 

A tighter credit policy, coupled with what 
amounts to a 33 per cent payroll tax on 
newly hired labour, are intended to enforce 
a reduced but more effective volume of 
investment and what Professor Ota Sik has 
called "a policy of controlled redeploy¬ 
ment/’ This is a polite way of saying that 
the government intends to weed out tens 
of thousands of men and women who have 
been drawing wages for years while 
complacently sitting on their hands. 

It is one of the now-admitted pitfalls of 
centralised communist planning that bureau¬ 
cracy builds itself fabulous empires of 
papershufflers while, for instance, building 
and construction industries and agriculture 
are crying out for manpower. The Sik plan 
-~which its author insists has not been 
watered down, though there is a wealth of 
difference between theory and practice— 
aims at a : radical redirection of labour to 
industries whereit is most needed. Theoret¬ 
ically, of course, the Czechs arq still Irmly 
committed to a policy of fulh employment; 
but the economists, end even some members 
of the state planning commission, freely 
admit that temporary difficulties caused by 


the redirection of labour may . cause 
temporary pockets of unemployment. 

The whole reform of the pijqes structure 
was made necessary by the profligate and 
wasteful manner hr which public investment 
had been handled until now. In future, 
industrial enterprises will be in many ways 
masters of their own fete; they must find 
thrown investment funds (atfiper fierft) 
and decide how to use them most profit¬ 
ably. As Professor Sik and some of iiis asso¬ 
ciates have pointed out, the real trouble lies 
ahead in “ the battle of the exceptions,” as 
every enterprise busily makes out a case to 
r prove that its position Is unique arid there¬ 
fore that it should go on bang subsidised. 
Already almost every enterprise involved In 
foreign trade has protested that its singu- 
; larly important role in earning hard currency 


. makes it vital to die economy aid therefore 
worthy of continued backing. 

As it is, essential foodstuffs, basic doth- 
. ing» public transport, children’s clothing and 
other necessities continue to be heavily sub- 
_ sidised. This has kd to the bizarre situation 
in which some retail prices arc lower than 
wholesale (or production) prices. Under¬ 
standably, the Czech authorities have no 
intention of passing on any rising costs in 
these fields to the consumers. But apart 
from this there is a definite policy of trying 
to curb the steadily rising demand for con¬ 
sumer goods and to concentrate on financing 
investment goods. The immediate and in¬ 
evitable prospect facing the Czech people 
is a slight ,dip in.the standard of living until 
ti$ new sys&m pf management and partly 
free prices has picked up momentum. 

Most leading Czech economists believe 
that the period of transition is likely to last 
three to four years. A complicated system 
of material incentives for results has been 
introduced but the transition is likely to pro¬ 
voke plenty of grumbles from the manage¬ 
ment of the more dfiefent enterprises, part 
of whose profits will be* taken to offset the 
deficits of less efficient firms within the same 
trust. But plants which fail to become com¬ 
pletely viable within three or four years will 
either be closed down or converted to some 
other use. One example of this is an instal¬ 
lation in western Bohemia which used to 
process low-grade ores at a heavy loss and 
is said now to be making a better showing 
at the production of agricultural machinery. 

Buit Mr Eugen Loebl, a former minister 
and a distinguished economist, has recently 
complained that the centre is still reluctant 
to delegate authority and poWer to the indi¬ 
vidual enterprises. And dd errors are still 
being repeated. The number of unfinished 
and ineffective investment projects keeps 
increasing, extensive rather than intensive 
growth prevails, stocks o£/aw materials and 
goods get bigger and unsatisfied purchasing 
power grows. Press, radio and television are 
warning the Czechs that life under the new 
economic system is not expected to be all 
sweetness and light, in spite of promises of 
increased wages and salaries. One. television 
commeritary accused some people of regard¬ 
ing the socialist state as a sort of unde who 
distributed from the state treasury regard¬ 
less of the amount and quality of work done. 

It is a bold scheme and at present the 
Czechs are leading the field. The whole pur- 
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Melting?-High 


Gas can solve your melting 
problems. Gas furnaces can 
handle everything—from a few 
pounds of aluminiiim to tons' of 
cast iron. Gas can revitalise your 
production through existing plant 
or new equipment-—giye you more 
capacity, higbcrr efficiency, better 
quality control.’New melting tech* 
ntqucs and new furnaces are; cob- 
stantly being developed by the gus 
industry and manufacturers, .; 
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pose of the exercise was summarised by the 
prime minister, Mr Lenart, as "to mak e 
the enterprises feel the impact of foreign 
market prices.” In other words to take e 
more realistic view of their posjrion in the 
global .economy. But struggle with 
some 1 cautious conservatives in Prague, 
though uabkelytQlead to any defenestra¬ 
tions, promises to be brisk. 






Winning battles 
and fosirigwars 

—4 ■ ■ 1111 , ^ 1 ^ 1 .. 

FR0M OUflHONGKONt? CORRESPONDENT 

xktk and wary fellows* Hongkong’s 
ft watchers arc like: the man from 
Missouri: they have to be shown. Over the 
years fcey have learned the Angers of swift 
and confident theorizing about China. They 
may perhaps have grown too cautious. But 
aa the Year of the Horse stumbles 
this week to a trot and a collapse, and as 
the lively butting Year of the Ram is 
ushered in, it is possible to formulate a 
Chiba watchers’ consensus—all the more 
instructive perhaps because it contains few 
surprises. 

From the outset ithadbecn agreed here 
that, while Chairman Mao might not win 
the “cultural” struggle, he could never 
lose it, in the sense that he must become the 
captive “leader” of any successful oppo¬ 
nents. It is now conceded that he is going 
to win—that is, win the battle but lose the 
war which will burst in full fury upon 
tortured China alter he “ ascends the 
dragon,*^ 

Rightly or wrongly, no one here gives 
Marsha! Lin Piao, even £d good health, any 
chance of long survival after, Mao’s passing. 
There may be another army' leader who 
Will take over. But , the history of military 
rule in Chin*—under emperors, invaders 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 

or revolutionaries—has always been a his¬ 
tory of failure. As the Chinese themselves 
have observed, a man may win China on 
horseback but hje cannot rule k on horse¬ 
back. prime minister, Chou Bn-lai, 
is a passible compromise, but he cannot 
pretend to represent the new. Chinese 
feneration and he has always shrunk from 
tm number one post. On a long-range view, 
therefore, no putative successor to Emperor 
Mao has emerged, and *0 speculation on 
jfcepost-Mao period must he deferred. 

It is beUeyed here that hone of Mao’s 
vanished opponents has been executed, 
although they may have , been publicly 
humiliated On all the evidence^ the secret 
police apparatus, which General Ld estab¬ 
lished before he was transferred to the 
army after the disgrace of old Marshal Peng 
Teh-huai, is still the most formidable 
organised opposition to Mao. A further— 
and perhaps decisive—point is that Mao 
has learned once more that he cannot con¬ 
trol the intellectuals. Fooled by the 1957 
confidence trick of “ a hundred flowers,” 
the professors and the eggheads rallied and 
have continued—as the familiar “ hand¬ 
ful”—to conspire and to lead university 
students against communist indoctrination. 
Despite the Red Guard louts, Chinese 
students tend to prefer Confucius to Marx. 
The usual price has been paid: the 
evidence of suicides by professors is over¬ 
whelming. 

The peasants will be temporarily ham¬ 
mered into obedience, but (on the direct 
evidence of pro-Mao provincial radio 
broadcasts) Mao has been forced to retreat 
to the Lonin-Stalin line which he so 
triumphantly disproved twenty years ago: 
his “cultural” grip with essential army 
backing is concentrated in the cities and 
towns and no longer derives majority sup-, 
port from the peasants,* They will never 
agree to surrender the concessions, espe¬ 
cially those concerning their private plots, 
that they have won since the disastrous 
Great Leap Forward, . 

As for the army, it is. impossible to be¬ 
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lieve that it is solidly behind Lin Piao. The 
disgraced army leaders, headed by Lo Jui- 
ching and Marshal Ho Lung, obviously 
had, and still have, influence tad supporters 
is the army. These elements—like the 
public security apparatus—must contend 
or survival. So must the hard core of 
Secretary-General Teng Hsiao-ping’t old 
and efficient party machine,, as Mao and 
the army try to reshape k. 

Only thedistricted managers and tech- 
nkians of the’ thkd five-year plan know the 
exffint of themischief whjcbtbe “ cultural” 
ionium k causing Id present pro- 
and future planning. MaUyotthe 



Peking .* dunces* caps for Macft opponents 


fs head revisionists 11 and who had been 
assured until now. that this original sin 
would not be held against them if they 
became good Maoists. Under the tyranny 
of the Red Guards, this absolution has 
suddenly been withdrawn. Refugees from 
the mainland are no longer preponderantly 
peasants and factory workers; they are 
often the brains of the next generation of 
technicians, doctors, planners and pro¬ 
fessionals who are still proudly Chinese but 
have abandoned hope of survival in the 
new Chinese turmoil. 

Selling to China 

One that got away 

A British company, Charles Churchill & 
Co, pan of the giant Tube Investment 
group, announced this week that it had 
received from China orders for machine 
tools worth £105,000. One’s first reaction 
is that, Red Guards notwithstanding, the 
Chinese are doing business as usual It 
is not quite like that. 

. Charles Churchill actually signed the 
biggest part of the orejer, for gear cutting 
machines, three months ago, and the rest a 
month later* The company chose not to 
announce the order until it had a previous 
order from China for a completely auto¬ 
mated gear cutting assembly line ready for 
delivery. It is true that three months ago 
the cultural revolution was already in full 
swing. But now another order from China 
which the company was expecting appears 
to have been delayed by the troubles at 
home, though nobody knows the cause of 
the delay for sure. 

The company usually does business with 
a team from China’s National Machinery 
Import and Export Corporation, which 
makes frequent and extended visits to 
Europe. When last heard of, the team was 
in Turin. Charles Churchill is trying to get 
in touch with it. But it may have been 
caught up in the homeward migration that 
has affected so many Chinese diplomats 
and students* 

Meanwhile Chinese inspectors are 
examining the automated gear cutting 
assembly line at Blaydon-on-Tyne before it 
is shipped off to China, and Churchill is 
trying hard to land a £1,000,000 order from 
the no-red-rebel-nonsense Russians. 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31, 1966 

ASSETS 

4 

l Cosh and Due ftjom Banks .... ..«... $1,768,540,205 

;^&^Vbrniv<ei^Q|sHgalldrts^;.... 517,410,318 

Stfafe, Municipal and JPuBRc Securities ......... 453,386,526 

Other Securities. 39,155,486 

Loans. 4,547,572,136 

tKBtot tedpam ( R mm f W FtwtbM LOW Losses-*] 33.045,305) 

* Banking premise* and Equipment. 76,917,134 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
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Surplus .. 212,500,000 

Undivided Profits. 140,669,573 

Reserve for Contingencies ... . 5,000,000 

Total Capital Accounts... $ 545,669,573 

Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts .... $7,728,672,464 

J mh errMe $244,1SE^ORO wara pledged far vqrfoni parposea , , 

go roqulracl or parmittad by law. % 

Internationa l Dhrlehn: 44 Wall Street, New York 
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Showing the integrated flag 


Washington, DC 


Some say that the American aircraft carrier 
Franklin D. Roosevelt should never have 
docked at a South African poet, others that 
it should and that, once at Cape Town, the 
Navy should have been allowed to behave 
as it would in any other friendly port 
Nobody says that the ship should have 
made the visit without letting the men go 
ashore. This is what happened last week¬ 
end, but nobody planned it so: the 
Administration was pushed this way and 
that and ended up in a position that 
annoyed everybody and pleased no one. 

, Now that it is over it is obvious enough 
that a visit to the land of racial apartheid 
by a great warship, having.in its comple¬ 
ment of 3,700 men, a cross-section of 
Negroes and whites not very different from 
the population of the United States itself, 
was bound to be a political event. A prece¬ 
dent existed in the affair of another aircraft 
carrier, the Independence , which was to 
have made a similar refuelling stop at Cape 
Town in May, 1965. Dr Verwoerd, who 
was South Africa’s Prime Minister at the 
time, laid down racial conditions which the 
United States refused to accept, the visit 
was called pft and the Independence re* 
fuelled at sea., Since then the Navy has 
been chafing at having its movements inter¬ 
fered with;, some of its smaller ships, tankers 
and the tike, have continued to cafi at Cape 


Town from time to time with their crews 
respecting local law and custom when they 
went ashore. But little ships get little 
attention. 

During this period the State Department 
appeared to interpret its policy as befog 
a more definite stand on principle that! it 
actually was. In particular, Mr G. Mennen 
Williams, then Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, took a position of prin¬ 
ciple when he expounded to a subcom¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 
March, 1966, what the Administration was 
doing to express its disapproval of apar¬ 
theid. Mr Williams told the subcommittee 
that “ calls ” (in the plural) in South Africa 
by American naval ships and aircraft had 
been cancelled “ rather than accept the 
application of racial conditions to our per¬ 
sonnel.” The liberals in Congress took this 
statement to mean what it said. This 
accounts for the vehemence of their indig¬ 
nation last week when they learnt that 
another big ship was to stop at Cape Town 
in circumstances in which, quite obviously, 
“ racial conditions ” were going to be firmly 
applied to any men who went ashore. 
Either they bad been deceived or there had 
been a backsliding. *'' 

Probably they baa been deceived* Mr 
wgifams himself certainly meant what he 
ssud. " Now but of office, be said last #fek- 


end that he thought that the case of ^C, 
Independence had established ai prinplpfe 
which he felt had bferi departed from,. 
the Administration points out that the spac¬ 
ing point in the difference with South 
Africa about the Independence concerned 
the ship’s operations, not the Social aedvi-; 
ties of its crew. Dr Verwoerd had made it 
a condition of the visit that racially mixed 
aircrews from the carrier sfipuldnot lahd 
at South African airfields* This Was th& 
principle that the United States rejected 

Confronted by angry liberal Congressmen 
with Mr Williams's words of l*$t Morph* 
the Administration said that he „ bad hot 
been generalising but had been talking 
about the particular case of the Indepen¬ 
dence. The congressional critics do not 
believe this nor, obviously, does Mr 
Williams. But the statement was drafted 
for him, no doubt, with the usual paper¬ 
passing between departments and the usual 
concern to avoid offence to opposite schools 
of thought. While this went on the NaVy 
was doing as it thought fit. It is perhaps 
fair to conclude that the Administration Wail 
papering over the gap between those who 
felt that disapproval of apartheid should be 
expressed in a definite policy about visits 
of ships to South Africa and those who 
wanted the Navy's operational convenience 
to go unrestricted.. 

B this was the game, it worked well 
enough until the time came.for the Franklin f 
D. Roosevelt to leave Vietnam at the end 
of a tour of war duty and returnto its bome 
port in Florida. Geography* said that the 
best route was westward and roqnd the 
Cape of Good Hope. The ship’s, cruising 
range dictated refuelling somewhere in the 
region of southern Afrfca. At $2,000 tons 
she is too big for ‘most ports; the French 
have a naval base in Malagasy which might 
have done, but the French are unwilling to 
give facilities for any American. military 
movement connected with the war in Vietr 
nam and so they were not even asked. ( la^ 
the name of economy the Navy preferred 
not to refuel at sea by tanker, which would 
have cost an extra £250,000 of SO* It was 
also not averse to reasserting the principle 
that operational convenience, not politics, 
ought to come firit. 

It may as well be admitted that American 
sailors like Cape Town and that Cape Town 
likes American sailors, or did Until last' 
weekend. Some South Africans felt that 
Dr Verwoerd had gone top far: With his 
stipulations for the In<iepend$nce visit and 
they prepared to makefile visit of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt me occasion for a 
friendly demonstration of hospitality. The 1 
visit might have gbtfe through without a 
hitch, shore liberty, segregated social life 
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aild iff, but for the coincidence that while 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt was ploughing 
the Indian Ocean the American Negro 
Leadership Conference on Africa held its 
annual meeting in Washington. Aware of 
this meeting, the African specialists in the 
State Department warned the relatively 
new Under Secretary, Mr Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, that* if he gave in to rhe wishes of the 
Navy and agreed to the visit, he would have 
a row on his hands. As a former Attorney 
General, Mr Katzenbach was well able to 
appreciate that the Negro leaders would not 
like it. But the pressure from the Navy 
Department was strong and the arguments 
of economy and convenience prevailed. 

When the Negro Conference on Africa 
opened on Jamjaty 26th, Mr A. Philip 
Randolph, the old Negro labour leader, 
questioned the rightness of the visit in his 
keynote speech. Before the conference 
ended Mr Katzenbach came to explain the 
Administration’s position, hut when he 
mentioned the extra cost of refuelling at sea 
as an argument for stopping at Cape Town 
he met nothing but scorn; the Negro 
leaders saw a principle at stake and refused 
to accept that the principle was too dear 
at $250,000. An indignant resolution was 
passed and the row was on. But by now 
it was too late to make other refuelling 
arrangements. 

The row then shifted to Congress, where 
last week a group of liberals drafted a letter 
of protest to President Johnson ; this got 41 
supporters. Probably these liberal Con¬ 
gressmen are in a minority nowadays when 
it comes to demanding a strong stand of 
principle against South Africa or, for that 
matter, against the Smith regime in Rho¬ 
desia. But, after the assurances they had 
had from Mr Mennen Williams and after 
the President’s own high-principled and 
sympathetic speech to the African Ambas¬ 
sadors in Washington last May, they could 
make a fair case that the Administration 
was letting them down. On February 3rd, 
the day of the ship’s arrival at Cape Town, 
a deputation of them went to the Pentagon 
to see the Deputy Secretary of Defence, 
Mr Vance, ana the Secretary of the Navy. 

The deputation consisted of men who 
believe that naVal visits to South Africa are 
wrong and ought fo be stopped. As one 
of them said, * If South Africa were Red 
China, arrangements would be made to 
refu$l at S&* Jiy this time it was impos¬ 
sible for Mr Vance to meet their wishes, 
but he announced a Concession. The crew, 
be said, would be allowed “ modified shore 
leave in connection with integrated activity 
only” and orders to that effect were sent 
off to the captain of the Franklin ZX Roose¬ 
velt. Not much is available in Cape Town 
in the way of iradaliy integrated leisure pur¬ 
suits and thje Captain presumably decided 
that the new order was unworkable; his 
reaction was to cancel shore liberty alto¬ 
gether. He did hold open ship to huge 
csotyd* Of visitors; naturally including 
many pretty girls, toybom the sailors, 
marines ana airmen of whoever colour 
declared freely their chagrin at not being 
allowed He also allowed. * party 

made up cf both races to march off together 
te a blood bahk, where their bloOd Was ' 


packed in containers and duly ticketed' with’Negroes among them,* would Tiave Twd a'i 
its racial origin. friezj£Iirr iCfcap# TjjSwn 

Naturally the last thing that the liberal thaUMbeyi/ckn ckpfcfra*v their' destination 

Congressmen want is to be labelled as 1 lad home port in Florida. ..... ~ ■ 

having denied these men shore leave on As is customary the Administration de- 
their way home from the war. But this dares its policy, whatever that may be. to 
was the way it worked out for the liberals, be unchanged. On the face of things it 
One of their chief enemies, Representative does appear to have been edged into a 
Mendel Rivers of South Carolina, who is somewhat harder attitude than before 
not only a white supremacist but also chair- towards dealings with South Africa in 
man of the Armed Services Committee of which the raoe laws may touch American 
the House, has had a field day. Demand- servicemen and, by extension, American 
ing to know what kill-joy struck this blow officials. There is uncertainty how far this 
at the morale of the “ battle-weary ” ser- hardened attitude will hold good for the 
vicemen, he urged that the guilty authority future. Some think that the Navy will get 
should be rebuked, made to apologise and its revenge. But the Negro movements 
then summarily sacked. One of the and their liberal sympathisers will be watch- 
liberals retorted that the thing to do was ing the Administration's dealings with 
for the Navy to make its fuelling and South Africa more closely than they did. 
shore liberty arrangements “where our A falling-out with South Africa'is some- 
servicemen can be treated with honour and thing that the Administration certainly did 
dignity.” The liberals stand by thi* ppsi- not want, particularly at the' present 
tion, but the feelings of rqany Of tram am - moment when fcjft bqpfog^if not for real 
mixed. A Negro '' andfc‘ 4 BiS@^rivV‘ ’ restraint 

member of theAdministration, Mr Cart;on foe part of foe Sotrth African govern- 
Rowan, said in a broadcast tbatthecrew ' mem in its reaction to foe United Nations’ 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt, including foe sanctions against Rhodesia. 


Sorrows of Reuther 



Meany fot ever? Rebel,fot now 


Mr Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, has delivered a severe 
shock to the giant federation of America’s 
trade Unions that he helped to create. He 
and three other officers of the UAW have 
resigned from the ruling councils of the 
American Federation of Labour and .Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organisations. For 
months there has been open hostility 
between Mr Reutber and the 73-year-old 
head of foe AFL-CIO, Mr George Meany. 
But it came as a surprise nonetheless to see* 
Mr Reuther desert the team of waders. 
People are now wondering whether Air 
Reuther will take the more drastic step 
of pulling his Union out Of foe- federation 
of which foe UAW, with 1.3 miUiqn fogs- 
b*ri. Is the terge^ unit. / > 
the feud between Mr M&foy Ojwf Mr 
Reuther dates, from 1955 Wheh the two 
" Mr Re 


the larger AFL, to issurie presidency* dt 


the merged federation. Mr ReUther, who 
is callea fiery for more than his red hair, 
has often considered, his senior to be too 
conservative and apathetic on social and 
political matters. Last December he spelled 
it out publicly in a letter to local branches 
of his union; there was within the 
AFL-ClO, he said, no tolerance of neW 
ideas or or frank discussion. Mr Reuther, 
had he his way, would have the tr^de union 
movement more militant on civil rights, 
more imaginative on reforms in social wel¬ 
fare and jess stolidly anticommunist in 
foreiffiipoifcy. 

whether Mr ReUthcr can achieve his 
progressive goals remains to be seen. His 
resignation has \V&h taken to mean that, at 
the age ct 5^ has abandoned hope foat 
Mr M^ot^ySpiibdkate ahdjethini succeed 
td Ae“fipwSky^ the AFL^CIO. How¬ 
ever, 1 Mr Reuther is effriging fo the fcader- 
his owtf power bate wlfoin the 


fan; frs 


Union ? Depart* 


Td* i ccoNOMmr hbxumy 11,196? 
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racntv mkh tter. fanner QO union* it in 
core. Possibly tecan build die lUDdrno; 
* symbol of literaHrAde unkmisri*. 1 Yet do 
one believes that Mr Reutter hat enough 
support to induce these did allies to Mow 
him if in the end he chooses to lead bis 
automobile workers out of the federation. 
Their loyalty to Mr Meany and the con¬ 
cept of 44 solidarity ” are too strong.. People 
are waiting with great interest for the auto¬ 
mobile workers* i convention in April. 
Possibly the powerful union will accuse the 
ageing Mr Meany of allowing his personal 
animosities to wreck labour's sacred unity. 
On the other hand, the UAW's rank and file, 
interested in its immediate prosperity, may 
be reluctant to follow the idealistic Mr 
Reuther in crusades for a guaranteed annual 
wage and for the formation of a union of 
the poor. 


Dear as air? 


Air, the President said last week, is 
indivisible. It cannot be sliced neatly into 
interstate and intrastate commerce. And 
he is bitterly disillusioned with the snail’s 
pace of local and state efforts to make air 
fit to breathe. Though Congress has passed 
three clean air Acts since 1963 pollution of 
the atmosphere is winning; a federal offer 
of $3 for every $1 spent locally on regional 
control has resulted in not one satisfactory 
interstate programme. One of the troubles 
is that a single community’s efforts are so 
easily undone by its irresponsible neigh¬ 
bours. Another is that states and cities 
compete desperately to attract industry ; 
understandably they hate to impose costly 
burdens on the firms they are courting. 

Now, if Congress agrees, the federal 
government will take; charge. The Air 
Quality Act which Mr Johnson outlined 
last week would authorise the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to name the 
chief industrial offenders (to begin with, 
probably electricity generating companies, 
petrochemical and paper manufacturers and 
metallurgical processors) and, in consulta¬ 
tion with diem, t6 set limits on the amount’ 


charge info the air. Unless Idea! standards 
were as strict or stricter, the federal ones 
wo uld prevail. 

HEW would also be given jtower to pick 
out the * airsheds ” where regional control 
is needed and to establish regional commis¬ 
sions to set standards of air quality. These 
would get at the pollution from motor cars 
(the major source) and from the burning of 
waste (cities and individuals are Offenders 
here) as well as front industry. Federal 
means of enforcing compliance with dean 
air regulations are to be speeded up, 

Finally, there will, have to be much, riiucli 
more research. Mr Johnson picked out the ’ 
effect of fuel additives oti: health as an' 
urgent SubjeOf, but he acknowledged tytat 
preterit technology feuhequal to controlling 
many fonris Of air pollution either effectively 
or econerincaRy'. Often die 1 astronomical 
akfoatrfoftte coAtof dealing with water 


andfefr pollution—one forecast potrit at 
$275 billion by the year ?doc>^iiktestfy 
ought to join in. At present it is riot un¬ 
known for the cost of controlling pollutants 
from a plant to exceed the cost of the plant 
itself. If the United States is in earnest 
about dean air a great new industry may be 
in the making. 


Menu for India 


JqtasoB,; however, wm expert* it * s«*d, 
dpubf whether this will bp epoi^h. ,. j 


States’ reckoning 


President Johnson’s long message to Con¬ 
gress on food for India follows his practice 
of Using the famine on the sub-continent to. 
demonstrate how the new American Food 
for Peace Act is supposed to be applied to 
other under-developed countries. The war 
against hunger now dominates the whole 
foreign aid programme. Agricultural 
development—imports of fertilisers and 
pesticides, of pumps for irrigation and other 
equipment and of know-how—is to have 
priority this year and $660 million is 
allotted for it in the funds requested for 
economic assistance, $2.4 billion in all. The 
Administration is convinced that the increas¬ 
ing discrepancy between the world’s growth 
of food and of population, dramatised by 
India’s persistent difficulties, can be reversed 
—but it will require not only birth control 
but also an agricultural revolution. 

This year’s foreign aid programme is also 
to emphasise self-help, another point that is 
much stressed in the message on India. 
But to the relief of those who have felt that 
it was unworthy of the United States to 
dole out wheat to rhe starving in driblets, 
apparently making shipments conditional 
on improvements in agricultural policies, 
American offidals are now satisfied that 
India has made a genuine start on r agri¬ 
cultural development. This view has been 
endorsed by congressional visitors, who are 
convinced that India , really .does deserve 
help. To keep Congress involved it is being 
asked to approve the new plans for India,/ 
even ,$6ugh the President could go ahead 
without any further authority. 

More use is now to be made of multi¬ 
lateral channels in distributing foreign aid 
and Another reason for the delays in helping 


countries to do their share. President 
Johnson’s new programme for India is 
intended to be a co-operative effort and also 
a long-term one, replacing the recent hand- 
fo-mouth Approach. The international 
consortium, organised by the World Bank, 
which 19 responsible for other types of aid 
to India, is now being Asked to provide food 
as WelL Mr Eugene Rostov? of the State 
Department carite bAck from his recent tour 
with substantial agreement to the idea from 
members of the consortium. 

For the second half of the year the United 
States is asking the other members to match 
its own proposed contribution of 3 million 
tons of grain. To fill the gap meanwhile 
President Johnsdn k sending an additional 
2 milHoii tons of food grains fo India " 
immediately, on top of me tM miifion toos 
already >m 'Ate way. Wim tlfo^eisdfbffoy 
are coming from fetter 


February is the mon£fi at fockdpirig. for the / 
states—from Nevada wmch p^ans tb spend 
$£04 inillion pver the next two; years to! 
giant New York, witty its prospective; budget, 
of nearly $4,7 billion for the year atead. 
All Governors Are faced with soaring coais 
: compounded, for many of theca, by risfog 
population, Few can balance tyteir bucl|ets r ; 
while introducing a long-needed reform, §g 1 
Governor Connally of Texas hopes to dp. 
He would like to make it legal (tyut withtyfy, 
communities allowed to opr out) tp spQ' 
spirits by the glass and he would put A 
tax bn each drink; this would end 
the state’s flourishing , private driinktyig 
clubs. How Republican Governors^ 'okf 
and new, tackle their fiscal pfpblfcmty w 
bound to affect the presidential prospects of 1 
three of them—Mr Reagan of Cafitorriia, 
Mr Romney of Michigan and Mr Rocke¬ 
feller of New York (whose insistence, that 
he is not a candidate does not convince ‘ 
everyone). , 

( In Michigan, where revenues are affected 
by the troubles of the motor car industry, 
Mr Romney has taken a brave line. Just fo 
go on giving the public the same level of 
services (the lion’s share, as usual, for edu¬ 
cation) accounts for most of the increase of 
$128 million in spending (toa total of $x.ij 
billion); to avoid tunning into the red he 
is asking for a tax on personal and cor- . 
porate incomes. Together with other in-, 
creases this would bring in nearly $600 
million in a full year. This is the third rime 
that Mr Romney has asked fpr an ipepfuc 
tax, but conservatives among the Republi¬ 
cans who control his Senate still do riot tyke 
the idea, while the Democrats,' who. typbt . 
half the seats in the lower chamoer, object , 
because, under the State Constitution, Ail: 
tax catinot be graduated. Rut, with a back¬ 
ward glance at 195$ when l^cltyj^n could 


Romney insists thAt fiscal reform is im¬ 
perative. 

Maryland’s new Republican. Goyerpor^ 
Mr Agnew, is equally insistent on Wdrai 
his first budget, about the same size as Mr * 
Romney’s, is balanced only because of the 
surplus which he inherited. Mr Agnew k 
expected to ask for a degree of graduation 
iln the state’s present fiat-rate income tax, as - 
recommended by A bipartisan commission ; 
two-thirds of the money which this would 
bring in should go to the local authorities 
for school^ Unlike Governor Romney, 
Governor Agnew is expected to get his way 
without difficulty. The twfe* Republicans 
who are most in the limelight, imeyer, are 
those struggling witty to* largest state 
budgets ofSl—Mt jind Mr Rofcke- 

fellcr. Their verytUffeKrm 
cussed rih the niSrt'bagt by ^rfosftymdAh 
in California and New York, 
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1; California in reverse 

In hh first month in office California's new 
Governor, Mr Reagan, has attempted to 
alter the state’s priorities and has, as a 
result, set in motion a series of explosive 
contests. His budget proposals, which were 
submitted to the State Legislature last week, 
called for across-the-board cuts of 10 per 
cent in spending. This reverses' the 
attitudes of previous administrations. They 
put their first emphasis on meeting the 
needs created by the state’s growth and by 
its widening sense of social responsibility. 
Hie cost came second! This expansive 
philosophy led to undoubted extravagance 
and eventually alarmed, the voters. 
Governor Reagan’s election majority of 
nearly a tnHliqii testifies tp. the popular 
appeal of his insistence on economy. 

Now that be has submitted the outline of 
his proposed budget, however, it becomes 
plain that a two dimensional, book-keeping 
approach to state affairs will have hard 
political sledding. The broad reductions 
in the costs of the Legislature and the 
judiciary and in spending on the develop¬ 
ment of parks, on services to the poor and 
on higher education cut acros^ the pattern 
of enlightened modernity which has dis¬ 
tinguished the state. In Mr Reagan’s 
budget nearly half of a projected saving of 
$210 million on the general fund (the $3 
billion or so not earmarked for special pur¬ 
poses) comes out of the allocations for 
higher education. 

This drastic cut appears to ignore even 
the purely practical value of the state 
college and university systems. Since 1945 
the high standards set by both have 
attracted to California an impressive array 
of scientific, technological and artistic 
enterprises financed both by private capital 
and by the federal government. The 
Governor’s idea of trimming the money for 
higher education is being challenged as false 
economy. It is also being opposed on social 
grounds. A part of the cuts could be made 
up bv charging tuition. But the question is 
whether Californians are ready „ tp abandon 
the policy of free higher education for the 
qualified. A quarter of a minion students 
are now enrolled in colleges and universities 
supported by the state and the population 
bulge has reached young people of college 
age. A whole set of attitudes and expecta¬ 



tions must be changed if Mr Reagan’s 
approach is adopted. 

The Governor’s argument is that the 
present tax structure cannot produce 
enough revenue to pay the state’s bills. It 
is true that Californians had come, to 
demand excellence in the services provided 
by the state without facing the question of 
how these were to be paid for. At the 
present rates of spending and taxation the 
state would run up a deficit of some $400 
million in the fiscal year which begins in 
July. Even with the Governor’s proposed 
economics he says that it will face a deficit 
of $250 million or so. - Mr Reagan suggests 
higher and more broadly based sales taxes 
and higher excise taxes on spirits and 
tobacco.* .He is reluctant to raise income 
taxes and even w&nte to use some of the 
additional revenue that he seeks to enable 
local governments to lower the property tax, 
the highest in the country. 

In the weeks ahead the details of the 
budget will be debated sharply in a Legis¬ 
lature both of whose houses are led by 
Democrats who have far more experience 
of government than has Mr Reagan., He has 
not improved the atmosphere by charging 
the former Democratic administration with 
“ looting ” the treasury and by threatening 
to veto any budget measure of which he 
disapproves. In his determination to make 
good on his campaign promises he has 
demanded action on taxes by April 1st, 
ignoring the way legislative committees 
work, but Mr Reagan’s present attitude, 
with its overtones of accusation and threat, 
sounds more like an extension of his election 
campaign than an approach to serious team¬ 
work with his legislators. 


2. New York moves on 

With any budget, there are always two 
essential questions: what is being done with 
the money and who is having to find it? 
Both questions were raised last week in 
Albany as Governor Rockefeller produced : 
a record $4.7 billion budget for New York) - 
a jump of $644 million over the preceding 
year. There was general agreement that ' 
the budget was relatively tight and that • 
Mr Rockefeller’s one seeming extravagancy 
more than $2 billion for education, was an 
essential (even a minimal) figure, command¬ 
ing strong bipartisan support. 

if there was any serious discontent, it 
came from New York City. The Governor 
has increased state aid to the city by only 
a modest $118 million, all of it required 
under existing programmes, and has ignored 
the urgent plea of the Mayor* Mr Lindsay* : 
for a $300 million special fund to meet.the 
city’s special needs. Urban problems may 
be critical, but so far they sub remain; the 
fiscal responsibility of the city, not the state. 

Perhaps the most reassuring note wps the 
announcement that (state residents will not 
have to pay Mfr tones—at least vm now—r 
to meet the the budgets Governor; 

Rockefeller hopes ^ finance a start tin his 
expensive transport programme with a 
$?<3 biUion bond issue-—if nod when he can 
win approval from the Suite UgWaturcond 


from the voters (who mutt pass em it in a 
special referendum next November). 

Meanwhile additional funds are expected 
from another bond issue that has already 
been authorised and from a neWly conceived 
state lottery which, it is estimated, will 
bring in $45 million during the remaining 
months of the year. In the past the 
Governor has opposed a lottery. But when 
last November the electorate derided in 
favour of one by a vote of three to two, he 
suddenly found himself free to disregard 
the opposition from religious and rural 
groups. He has implied that the lottery is 
a Bill which the public has officially voted 
into law. In fact the Legislature must still 
approve it, although this seems certain. 

The current version of the lottery Bill 
being considered £n Albany specifies that 
tickets will cost $2 each and that four 
drawings will be held each year. Tickets 
will probably be sold by banks and loan 
associations, with the state tax authorities 
responsible for running the scheme. A 
recent estimate suggests, however, that the 
cost of administering the lottery, which is 
expected to bring in an annual profit of 
$51 million, may run as high as $50 million 
a year. 


Merging guidelines 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 

A few years ago the head of a leading 
American manufacturing company arranged 
a merger with a quasi-competitor and 
insisted over his lawyer’s objections that the 
highest government officials had assured 
him that there would be no interference 
from die Antitrust Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. But someone down the 
line did not get the message: the proposed 
merger was attacked, by the department and 
had to : be abandoned. This illustrates 
the; dfiemma that American businessmen 
have been facing for a number of years. 
ObseSsed with the belief that growth is 
essential, they have known that the quickest 
road to growth is often by acquisition or 
merger ; bat they have not known what 
sort of merger or; acquisition would be 
looked upon passively by the government. 
Now, two industries at least do know. 

The Federal Trade Commission—which 
shares with the Department of Justice the 
task of policing the monopolistic tendencies 
of American business—has recently issued 
“guidelines” for mergers in the cement 
industry, and in the retail food industry. 
These two are only the .-fiat of many; in 
fact, a few days later the FTC put out an 
“economic report” on the distribution of 
tyres which was, in effect, another guideline 
on mergers. For several years now the 
Department of Justice’s Antitrust Division 
has been pro^l^ng to issue general stan¬ 
dards for although there is grave 

doubt that gqy jet of rules am ever nt all 
bu^^#rrhuidic FTC is already taking 
an indosfryvby-iindusUT approach. 

j&nrpt that both were issued on the same 
day an$ fbH flP government, agency had 
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ever taken such action before, the guidelines 
for cetoent and food retailing have little in 
common ; after alii the industries ate vastly 
different. Cement is a strange business, 
almost any way you look at it. The value 
of the product at the plant is so low on a 
cost basis that almost anything that is done 
to it beyond that point is a greater expense. 
Because it costs so much more to ship the 
stuff than to make it, the major cement 
companies have dispersed their plants 
around the country. Then, because 60 per 
cent of all cement is bought by contractors 
who supply ready-mix concrete, the ten¬ 
dency has been for the cement companies 
to buy up local ready-mix firms. Inat is 
what the FTC’s guidelines are about: it 
will challenge the purchase by a cement 
concern of any of the four leading ready- 
mix concrete companies in a local market. 

The guidelines on mergers of retail food 
shops are much sharper—and backed with 
much clearer precedents. To begin with, 
the FTC says that it will examine any 
merger of food chains which results in a 
combination with annual sales worth $100 
million or more. Beyond that, it will sue 
to prevent or dissolve any merger in food 
distribution which results in a com¬ 
bination with annual sales of $500 million 
or more ; the ten leading chains of food 
shops all do more business than this already. 
The basis for this stand is the FTC’s con¬ 
viction that in food warehousing and food 
retailing the economies of large scale opera¬ 
tions can be achieved with 4 *! volume of less 
than $100 million a year. 

The commission adds, somewhat 
quaintly, that it “ should not be inferred 
that all mergers by companies with com¬ 
bined sales of less than $500 million are 
unlikely to injure competition.” The com¬ 
mission can afford to be somewhat coy. It 
has on its side of the argument a surprising 
judgment from the United States Supreme 
Court against a medium-sized food chain 
in the Los Angeles area. In this action it 
was held that Von’s Grocery Company 
could not acquire a smaller chain even 
though together they controlled only 7.5 per 
cent of the city’s retail trade of $2.5 billion 
a year in groceries. Yet, retailers complain, 
the FTC holds an “ umbrella ” over giant 
chains of stores, such as Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, which are already so big that they 
can easily expand from internal sources and 
do not need to buy smaller shops. 

Thus the guidelines for the cement and 
food distributing industries merely lay 
down for general application rules that the 
FTC has been applying in particular cases. 
But there is one other important provision: 
companies affected by these guidelines must 
notify the FTC sixty days before the con¬ 
summation of any merger. This is such a 
dramatic innovation, in fact, that the chair¬ 
man of the commission, as well as one other 
member, objected to it because Congress 
has refused more than once to give the FTC 
such authority on a broad basis. In the past, 
unless firms sought advice on a proposed 
merger, the only ones that officials of either 
the FTC or the Department of Justice 
could attack were those that they read 
about in the press—which explains why the 
trust-busters want the sixty-day notification. 


Hitting the ceiling 

On economic matters the Administration 
is at the moment unusually vulnerable. It 
is now widely agreed—although not by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Fowler—that 
taxes should have been increased last spring 
and that more accurate estimates 0# the 
mounting cost of the war in Vietnam should 
have been available. Since these mis- 


fS3° U** At Titmutf 
Hi? “ d Cwteem t&cly to ~ 
bmioh. But thii will only; 



■ h - of 4t fiscal year whhA flKV m 

ST*. 

have to go through the whole embarrassing 
examination again. 


calculations left only monetary policy to 
hold down inflation and thus drove up 
interest rates, the liberal Democratic 
adherents of cheap money are now almost 
as suspicious or the Administration’s 
economic forecasts as are its Republican 
opponents. 

At this week’s emtual hearings by Con¬ 
gress’s Joint Economic Committee on the 
President’s Economic Report, the prevailing 
scepticism was brought out by the new 
Democratic chairman, Senator Proxmire of 
Wisconsin, who replaces the loved and 
respected Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, 
defeated in November. The much less 
expert Mr Proxmire is a natural gadfly who 
believes that the Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee’s investigations should be inde¬ 
pendent and provocative. It has no direct 
responsibility for legislation, unlike the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, which has also been 
needling the Administration during its 
hearings on the raising of the ceiling which 
limits the amount of the national debt and 
thus restricts government borrowing. 

There, however, the attack was led by 
the Republican Representative Byrnes, who 
tried unsuccessfully to attach two contro¬ 
versial amendments, affecting the way in 
which the government handles the debt, to 
what was in essence emergency legislation. 
Without it the Treasury will be unable to 
borrow the money which it will need at the 
end of this month to meet the government’s 
obligations—for example, welfare payments 
to millions of voters, as Mr Fowler 
naturally pointed out to the committee. 

The difficulty arises because Congress, 
Welcoming the opportunity provided by 
debate on the public debt to examine the 
Administration’s budgetary policy as a 
whole, has refused consistently to lift the 
debt ceiling high enough. Since i960 
thirteen temporary increases in the limit 
have been approved; the present ceiling is 



Laity welcome 


There was a time, and perhaps it, still 
exists, when conservative Roman Catholic 
pastors in America would try to talk their 
bright, young parishioners out of . going to 
a non-Cathohc university., Such priests must 
be appalled at the hew direction which 
Roman Catholic higher education is taking 
almost oUt of the blue. College after 
college is deciding to surrender its tradition 
of complete clerical control and to invite 
laymen, even Protestants and Jews in some 
instances, to join its board of trustees or 
advisers. Cardinal Ritter of St Louis has 
even given his blessing to a nun who has 
not only asked to be released from her vows 
and to turn the college of which she is 
president into a secular institution, but who 
also says that " the very nature of higher 
education is opposed to juridical control by 
the church.” 

The college to become secular is Webster 
College in a suburb of St Louis. Its presi¬ 
dent, Sister, or Miss, Jacqueline Grcnnan, 
wants it to become one of the best liberal 
arts colleges in America and perhaps co¬ 
educational as well. In die same city St 
Louis University, a 149-year-old institution 
run by Jesuits, has decided to turn over 
ownership and the power to make policy to 
laymen, not all of whom need to be Catholic. 
Other Jesuit universities—Loyola in 
Chicago, the University of Detroit and 
Fordham—have invited laymen to share in 
the governing process in one way or another. 
What is perhaps America’s best-known 
Roman Catholic university, Notre Dame, 
run by the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
will add six lay trustees to the six priests 
who now constitute the governing board. 

Why this upheaval ? There are several 
reasons, all of them powerful. The uni¬ 
versities are taking to heart the suggestion 
of the Second Vatican Council that laymen 
should be given a greater voice in church 
affairs. Also, there was a court decision in 
Maryland last year that declared uncon¬ 
stitutional the award of any state funds to 
colleges that were totally religious in atmos¬ 
phere. The issue seems 1 certain to come 
before the Supreme Court before long and 
it is possible mat many all-Catholic colleges 
and universities may be deprived of federal 
government aid. Moreover, as higher edu¬ 
cation becomes more complicated and 
expensive, many Catholics are afraid that 
their universities will not be able to com¬ 
pete with the non-religious institutions. 
In fact, the author of a report prepared at 
Notre Dante (to be published in April) 
advises Catholic universities to become 
affiliate with secular universities. 
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It arisc^ because Congress nlays a large part 
in snaking policy and Parliament does not. 
While Congress pas tobepersyadecj to, enact 
what President Johnson wants, Parliament 
will legislate more or less whatever Mr 
Wilson asks. While Congressional com¬ 
mittees can $ross-examinc Mr Rusk or Mr 
McNamara as much as they, want. Parlia¬ 
ment is timidly contemplating a,couple of 
new. conjniittees to examine reutiyely minor 
policy matters, .Uwil't&is, difference dis¬ 
appears, it is diificult to ,l*ope for open 
discussion of economic policy in Britain. 


New Dimensions of Political Economy 

By .Waiter W, Hefev / ,' t 
Hfrv&d University Press* ^ London J Oxford 

Professor Waiter ‘ Was Chairman erf 
the Council of Economic Advisers during 
President Kennedy’s Administration and the 
first year of President Johnson’s. Had he 
been British he would have emerged as Sir 
Walter Hcllef and only his colleagues would 
have known what he had been up to. As 
he is American, part of his job was to 
explain and defend the President’s policy 
in public, and he has afterwards been able 
to give these three breathlessly enthusiastic 
lectures about it all. 

The enthusiasm reflects the fact that the 
United States has now had six years of 
unbroken business expansion. This, Pro¬ 
fessor Heller believes, was partly the result 
of putting modern economics to work. For 
the first time in America, economists have 
had power and prestige: old shibboleths 
about deficits and debt have been got rid 
of; and policies have been geared to modern 
goals. The 1964 tax cut, tax stimulants to 
investment, the twisting of the structure of 
interest rates, wage-price guideposts and 
manpower development and retraining 
measures have been the main ingredients 
of these policies. 

British government economists can hardly 
talk this way. Presumably we shall have 
to wait a few decades to discover whether 
the (non-party) incompetence of British 
economic policy has occurred because of or 
in spite of the advice they have tendered. 
What is ironic about this contrast is that 
most of the new truths in question have 
been accepted for some time in Britain. 
The use of tax cuts to stimulate spending, 
for example, was apparently still upsetting 
many American politicians in 1962. One 
has to remember that, to them Keynes was 
a foreign intellectual, who had preached 
dubious doctrines. 

Although the frankness with which policy 
1$ discussed, economic success and the 
nayelty of the ideas for America are the 
three big differences compared with Britain, 
part of what Professor Heller has to say 
applies to> both countries. Thus much of 
his description pf the work and attitude of 
the economic adviser in Washington will fit 
Whitehall as welljpndhis third lecture, on 
fiscal relations between the’federal govern¬ 
ment and state governments* deals with 
Kyblems that exist in Britain in relation to 
J&cal government.,; His discussions of par- 
tfctdayjttUcy problems are couched in oguch 
the saife terms as papers written by econo- 


Ufiberstly Press . 211 pages. 289. 

mists over here. There is nothing sur¬ 
prising about this; economics is an 
international profession and the concepts 
and methods employed are international too. 

The British reader cannot but envy the 
Americans for the amount of public debate 
of economic issues. It may be that White¬ 
hall takes as much notice of- what inde¬ 
pendent commentators are saying as does 
Washington, btit the difference is that 
Whitehall's reactions are an official secret. 
One of the aims of the Chancellor’s Budget 
speech is to give away as little as possible 
about the forecasts on which the Budget is 
based. Work is said to be proceeding on 
new schemes for aiding large, poor families, 
but these will remain locked in secrecy until 
they emerge as draft legislation for Parlia¬ 
mentary rubber-stamping. The initial 
choice of a target growth-rate, which formed 
the basis for wOrk on the National Plan, was 
an irrevocable high 4 level political choice 
Which, being ill-judged, made the whole 
exercise a waste of time and put useful 
techniques into disrepute. 

To be really constructive, discussion must 
be two-sided. Would the establishment of 
a Council of Economic Advisers in Britain 
make things better? On the whole, this 
seems doubtful. To move the economists 
of the Treasury and Department of 
Economic Affairs to join those in the 
Cabinet Office as advisers to the cabinet in 
general, and President (Harold) Wilson in 
particular, would turn them from partici¬ 
pators in policy-formation at a formative 
stage to commentators upon it at a near¬ 
final stage. They would have less influence 
rather than more, unless the role of these 
two departments were generally changed at 
the same time. Thus a fairly major shake- 
up would be necessary if the neW 1 council 
were to be much more effective than, for 
example, the three wise men once were. 
Even so, what reason is there to suppose 
that $uqh a change would be accompanied 
by an ihcrease in the amount of dialogue 
between Whitehall and the outjuders? Few 
outside^ have tried harder to elicit a re¬ 
sponse from Whitehall ^ian ; mce did the 
man who is now Economic Adviser to the 
Prime Minister, yet the system isWich that 
even he now engages in public debate no 
more than those whom he used to challenge. 

The fundamental difference between 
America and Britain is J not a matte* of how 
the government, economists are orgahfted. 


DOCTOR FLIRT 

1 ■ > 1 , 

Mon Cher Papas Franklin and the 
Ladies qf Paris 

By Claude-Annc Lopez. 

Yale University Press . 419 pages, 

illustrated. 56s. 

At least one of this delicious book’s virtues 
is very rare: it makes a love affair seem as 
delightful to the reader as it did to the 
participants. The fact that they were, in 
this case, Benjamin Franklin and the 
Parisiennes helps to account for Mme 
Lopez’s achievement: who does not love' 
both ? (Answer: the unlovable John and 
Abigail Adams, both of whom were spite¬ 
fully self-righteous in the manner of their 
Boston family, he about the Doctor, she 
about the ladies.) Both parties were also 
beautifully articulate about their feelings. 
But her own warmth and insight aid Mme 
Lopez even more. Only a careful scrutiny 
of the notes will reveal the full measure of 
hard work and intelligence that have gone 
into constructing this book ; its charm, and 
that of its author, is apparent on every page. 

Of course it has its faults. Many 
gallicisms have slipped into the text, even 
where Franklin’s French is being translated 
back into English. At least they make a 
change from the uncouth tcutonisms that 
disfigure so much American writing. It 
would have been helpful to include a chap¬ 
ter on Franklin's public career ; n Paris 
between 1776, when he arrived in Paris as 
the new American Republic’s first minister, 
and 1785, when he left forever—left partly 
in order to die at home, partly because Mme 
Brillon refused to marry her daughter to 
his grandson, pardy because Mme HeJv&ius 
refused to marry himself. Nobody had 
made a mistake, and, once back in Phila¬ 
delphia, Franklin became touchily patriotic ; 
hut everybody knew that a magic epoch had 
ended. Of Paris he said: “ Even m my 
Sleep, I find that the Scenes of ait my 
pleasant Dreams are laid in that City, or in 
its neighbourhood ”, and his beloved 
friends* male and fenlftle, were to regret the 
happy past even more reasonably. Many 
of them perished miserably in the last orgy 
of blood before IX Thennidor. 

Bat no shadow lies over the greater num¬ 
ber of these pages. We see Franklin flirt- 
iag Jus w£y.into every woman Viaduct* He 
professed rto be mqdfyin love with ail of 
them {as/Sqcrates, his chosen model, said 
he w^s 'with ell beautiful boys)* but they 
knew they were safe. Once a lady gave in 
and agreed to spend the night?with hn», one 
suspects to cease him. The Doctor, taken 
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aback, bagged to be tUowed to postpone this 
joy *vjaz # the nights were longer”* He 
was endlessly' considerate, attentive, per¬ 
ceptive : signing with the pretty, talented, 
sett-pitying Mine Britton; gracious with 
Mine d’Houdetot, who in alt seriousness 
arranged for a chorus to sing an ode in 
honour of the lightning rod and its inven¬ 
tor ; soberly witty and affectionate with 
Mme Helvriius. Unlike most Anglo-Saxons 
he adored the company of women; and 
they, In return, adored him. When he 
arrived in France even his urbanity was 
unsure of its reception; the Franklin 
fashion, which put Paris at his feet, could 
- soon have worn off. It says much for both 
parties that the more they knew of each 
other, the better they agreed. 

Only extended quotation could do justice 
to this book, and space forbids it. But at 
least Mme Lopez may be thanked for paint¬ 
ing so brilliant a picture of the Indian sum¬ 
mer of the artcien regime, and for so intel¬ 
ligently exploiting the as yet unpublished 
volumes of the Franklin Papers ; while any 
who love Franklin, Paris, France, America, 
women or the eighteenth century may justi¬ 
fiably be pressed to buy, beg, or forget to 
return “ Mon Cher Papa.” 

SECOND WIND NEEDED 

My Life and Times: Octave Six , 
1923-1930 

By Compton Mackenzie. 

Chatto and Windus. 244 pages. 35s. 

This is not the most exciting octave of Sir 
Compton’s life. It covers his tenancy of 
Jethou, the production of The Gramo¬ 
phone, early days as a broadcaster and— 
most important to him—his purchase of the 
Shiant Islands in the Hebrides, his introduc¬ 
tion to their tenant whose daughter years 
later became his second wife, and his 
rediscovery of Scotland. The last led him 
back to the sentimental jacobitism of his 
youth, and on to gaclic enthusiasm and 
Scotch nationalism; these make pretty 
glutinous pabulum to the average reader, 
who is more apt than not to be a sassenach 
and a whig. Sir Compton is a great 
spender, particularly on islands. All this 
time he was in debt, and thirled to the pro¬ 
duction of two novels a year, to keep the 
pot boiling. Confident as ever, he claims 
that quality did not suffer, and he mocks 
the critics. But those who are quoted as 
curling the lip are Cyril Connolly and 
Raymond Mortimer, while the warmest 
praises (old and fond friends apart) came 
from Annie S. Swan and Berta Ruck. It 
was a period of unending activity, with 
rather little to show for it—apart from the 
writing of “ Gallipoli Memories ”—but the 
retreat to Scotland and to romanticism. 
Having shown these faint signs of dis¬ 
appointment, one must add that Sir Comp¬ 
ton is as readable as ever and that there are 
lots of good stories. 

Has not the concept of the series—a 
biography of his first eighty years in ten 
volumes, each covering right years, to be 
produced (if he is spared, as every good 
Scot will say) at the. rate of one a year— 
already served its purpose ? It started mag¬ 


nificently: the early volumes were tight- j 
packed with incident and life, presented, in \ 
a manner worthy of Sir Compton's adopted j 
church, with authority, infallibility and total , 
recall. But it is a rigid pattern to impose on j j 
bis past life and his present energies. Not I 
every eight years will prove equally interest- - j 
ing ; ana it appears from a piece tucked into : 
the text, apropos of a tactical decision taken \ 
forty years ago to defer writing “ Athenian t 
Memories ” dll be had refreshed himself by < 
writing a comic novel, that he is going to j 
defer the next Octgve for the same reason, j 
Sir Compton also records a strategic i 
decision, taken a year or two earlier, to 
abandon an already announced seven- 
volume novel. Would he not be wise to 1 
imitate that decision too ? This volume, , 
though shorter than the others, is slacker ; 
and more of a scrapbook. Having post- j 
poned the next, will he ever regain his j 
interest? Why not boldly abandon the 
original concept and wind up with a single, 
long, pruned, tight-packed volume covering '! 
the whole rest of his life ? Admirers of 1 
the series would prefer such a compression ! 
to the risks of a slow decline in quality 
or abandonment before the end. 

SOCIAL DYNAMICS 

Evolution and Society : Study in 
Victorian Social Theory 

By J. W. Burrow. 

Cambridge University Press. 212 pages. 

4 Ss. | 

Mr Burrow ranges so widely over the whole j 
map of the social sciences in this little book j 
that it is impossible to resist the temptation j 
of adding glosses to most of his paragraphs, j 
Yet he is writing primarily as a historian of j 
ideas, modestly seeking to explain how and I 
why theories of social evolution emerged j 
and took shape in Victorian England. I\it- j 
ting Darwin in proper perspective, and 
certainly most evolutionary theories were 
not simply by-products of “ The Origin of 
Species,” he asks a number of leading 
questions; some of them are not easy to 
answer, and most of them, as he admits, j 
can be asked only in the twentieth century 1 
because the concepts in terms of which they j 
have to be put had not been made explicit j 
in Victorian England or did not seem to be i 
important. [ 

After assessing critically a number of , 
utilitarian writings and the decline in their 
appeal in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—the reaction against “ classical ” 
political economy is mentioned more than 
once, but very sketchily treated—Mr 
Burrow turns to the spate of works in the 
1860s “ by men whom modem sociologists 
and anthropologists seem agreed to 
recognise in some sense as ancestors.” Most * 
of them approached their problems as prob¬ 
lems of social development, and in a num¬ 
ber of interesting cnapters on “ the laws 
of nature and the diversity of mankind*” 
on Sir Henry Maine, Herbert Spencer and 
E. B. Tylor, Mr Burrow sets out to show 
why, how and with what consequences. In 
the last chapter he comments briefly but 
pertinently on the counter-reaction, the stow ., 
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Descriptive ^c^nomics 

C. D. Harbtny s third edU\ot\ 


The author has aimed at providing 
a comprehend yet straightforward ‘ 
cfescriptiomof thcBrHish economy 
in the mid-l, 960 *s t The bulk of the | 
book is unadorned by formal or 
abstract theory and deals* Worn the 
point of view of an economist, whh 
such matters as population, 
producHbOLdiavributton, lajb9|uy , 
income ana wealth, finance and 
international trade: It & intendedas > 
an introduction to economics foe , / J 
students sitting GCB ‘O’ level tothe * » 
subject and professional examinations ? 
1 hat include tdementaryeconomics. 15 # ■ 


Everyday Economics * | 

E. Staton third edition j 


A sound introduction for newcomers 
to thesubject, in secondary and f 
grammar schools and in colleges of ? 
further education. Questions at the \ 
end of each chapter are taken from ' 
the examination papers of various 
professional bodieMmd will be „■ * j’ 
particularly Lt^ful to students 
preparing for GCE levef or 
similar examinations. 15 s ' 


The Substance of 
Economics 

H. A. Silverman 

This popular textbook combines a 
descriptive survey of the con¬ 
temporary economic system with an 

that govern it/Fw this, the 
sixteenth edition, numerous sections 
have been rovriucsi, and much new 
material, particularly factual 
references and statistics, has been 
introduced. 25 s net 


introduction to 
Mechanized Accounts 
and Computers 

Andrew F. Linton fourth edition 

Originally known as Introduction to 
Mechanized Accounts, the title 
adopted for this new edition 
emphasises the main changes that 
have been made. The principles pf . 
computers as applied to the routine 
of accounting are described, and the 
effects of the latest systems on 
account ing operations are clearly 
shown. 30 s net 

Analytical Auditing 

R. M. Skinner and ft. J. Anderson 

Flow charting and its application to 
audit work is a topic of great interest 
at present. This book provides an 
approach to charting designni 
specifically for auditors. More than 
forty illustrations show in detail how 
this technique is applied to practice 
xnd useful suggestiontare given for 
improving How chartiagability. 50 s net 

PITMAN Parker St., W.CA 
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WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental Edition! 964/67) 

$th Edition 

63,000 companies listed 

new feature: finance* companies 


Belgium and Western Germany 

Luxembourg Austria 

France Denmark 

Holland Norway 

Italy Sweden 

Switzerland U.S./W. Europe (exd. L’.K.) 


Parents listed to t stso^ subsidiaries/associates. 

Available complete U6 port frw U.K. o^taThe 
follewlnt sections each vohoae £4 post dree: 


Vol. I 
Vol. 2 


R*S_„ 

Austria 
Soandfaur 


VoL 3 


8355 

Italy 

Switzerland 


l i/WOdteti*'Europe available only witb com¬ 
plete edition. 


“Die Verttflfentlichung gibt dem Kreditgewerbe, 
Ein-und Vcrkaufsleitem und alien Interesscnten 
einen Oberblick der Verflcchtung untcr den 
europflischen Ffrmeo." —HamMsblatt 

“D'une utilisation pratique cot ouvrage dresse 
un catalogue des soefttes m^res, dc leurs filialcs 
el de leurs assocides ..—Le Monde 
Available through booksellers or from the 
publishers. 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.I. 


Also available: Who Owns Whom (l).K. Edition) 
1966 £8 10ft. post free. 4 Supplements to L).K. 
Edition (June. Sept., Dec., 1966, Mar.. 1967) £1 
the set post free. 


Books for the Economist 


Japan as a Market and 
Source of Supply 

G. C. Allen, Professor of Political btonumv in the 
University of London 

An analytical examination, both descriptive and 
interpretative, Of the recent rapid growth of 
Japan's foreign trade against the background of 
her general economic progress. 

Contents: Economic growth, 1945-1965; The 
structure of the economy; The course of foreign 
trade; Commercial policy; Japan as a market; 
Japan as a source of supply; Trading partners; 

An analysis of recent trends. 

150 pages ftexi-cover 21s, hard cover 30s. 

Economics of Israel 

D. Horowitz, Governor of the Bunk of Israel 
A survey of the Israeli economy since the 
foundation of the state, placing special emphasis 
on the way in which It has tackled its various 
peculiar economic problems. All the major spheres 
of the economy are covered such as agriculture, 
industry, construction, foreign trade And 
monetary and fiscal policy. Special attention has 
been devoted to the more universal application of 
Israel's particular experience. 

Contents: FhysfcW background and natural 
resources; Basic date; Trends and tendencies; 
Output consumption apd employment; The 
balance of payments and international trade: 
Investment; Finances; Thenew economic policy in 
Israel. ■■ 

200 pages . flexi-cover 21s, , ■ hard cover 30s. 

PergnM Press Ltd 

HUI. Oxford. • 


and unspectacular death of evolutioovy 
theory. His general conclusion is interesting 
and challenging: 

Theories of social evolution had provided 
for the Victorians an intellectual resting-place,* 
a point of repose at which the tension be¬ 
tween the need for certainty and the need 
to accommodate more diverse social facts, 
and more subtle ways of interpreting them, 
than the traditional certainties allowed for 
reached a kind of temporary equilibrium.' 

The moment—in Britain at least—was 
never to return. 

Only a full study of the rich and r varied 
transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science and a more 
searching enquiry into the history both of 
political economy and statistics will permit 
this judgment of nineteenth - century 
perspectives to be fully tested. Not all the 
Victorians wanted to derive from social 
science “ an account of the human situation 
in relation to the rest of creation.’* Some 
still looked to religion, traditional or uncon¬ 
ventional, to do this: others to 
“philosophy.** Many were “amateurs,” 
who were at the same time would-be 
u social engineers.” Some seem to have 
been quite un-historical. There is more 
work to be done on contributions of this 
kind, as there also is on the methodologies 
of the social sciences and the institutional 


Edited by Martin C. Needier. 98? pages. 18s. 
(Bo* Politics* Scieno 

Tier: Afghanistan, Iran and Turkey. . By 
Rouhollah K; Raxnazani. 142' pages, 12i. 
(Searchlight Book*.) Civil Liberties, w 
America: A Casebook. By Esther C. Sweet 
564 pages. 32s. Van, Nostrand . 


Systematic Politics. By Charles E. Mariam. 
362 pages. 17s. Voting t A Study of Opinion 
Formation in a Presidential Campaign. By 
Bernard R. Berelson et a!. 414 pages. 21s. 
The New Scibncb of Politics: An Introduc¬ 
tion; By Eric Voegelin. 206 pages. 14s. 
University of Chicago Press. 

Buck Nationalism: The Rise of the Black 
Muslims in die USA. By E. U. Essien*Udom. 
282 pages. 6s. (Peflcan. Original.) Penguin. 

The Struggle for Indochina, 1940*1955: 
Vietnam and the French Experience. By 
Ellen J. Haipmer. 382 pages. 22|. 6d. Stan¬ 
ford University Press. London; Oxford 
University Press. 


Pakistan: The Consolidation of a Nation. 
By Wayne Ayres Wilcox. 285 pages. 16s. 
Columbia University Press. 

First Lectures in Political Sociology. By 
Roberto Michota. (Translated and introduced 
by Alfred de Grazia.) 173 pages. 10s. (Torch- 
books.) Harper and Row. 

The New Class: An Analysis of the Com¬ 
munist System. By Milovan Djilas. 190 pages. 
8s. 6d. Allen and Unwin. 


frameworks within which they were debated 
and diffused. Yet Mr Burrow has produced 
the kind of book, thoughtful and not always 
easy to read, from which further studies will 
undoubtedly flow. He certainly justifies the 
claim of the historian of ideas to delve into 
the often unexplored problems of the 
development of the social sciences and 
thereby to tell us much about them that 
is of current as well as of historical interest. 


The British Constitution. (5th edition.) 
By W. Ivor Jennings. 229 pages. Us. 6d. 
(27s. 6d. clothbound.) Cambridge University 
Press. 

American Foreign Policy. By Leonard F. 
James. 160 pages. No price given. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Illinois. 


Science, Sociology and Psychology: 


PAPERBACK SELECTION 

The selection begun in last week's issue is 
concluded below. 


The Psychology of Human Ageing. By D, B. 
Bromley. 366 pages, 6s. (Pelican Original.) 
The Politics op Experience and The Bird 
of Paradisb. By R. D. Laing. 155 pages. 
4s. 6d. (Original.) The Doctors. By Paul 
Ferris. 265 pages. 5s. (Pelican.) Juvenile 
Courts. The Child and the Law. By W. B. 
Cavenagh. 300 pages. 6s. (Pelican.) Penguin. 


Philosophy and Religion t 

Soundings : Essays concerning Christian 
Understanding. Edited by A. R. Vidler. 279 
pages. 11s. 6d. Studies in the Making of 
the English Protestant Tradition. By E. G. 
Rupp. 236 pages. 9s. 6d. Christianity 
According to St. Paul. By Charles A. Ander¬ 
son Scott. 290 pages. 12s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Remaking the Liturgy. By G. D. Kilpatrick. 
208 pages. 8s. 6d. (Fontana Library.) Collins. 

He Who Is: A Study in Traditional Theism. 
By E, L. Mascali. 256 pages. 9s. 6d. (Libra.) 
Darton, Longman and Todd. 


Jokes and their Relation to the Uncon¬ 
scious. By Sigmund Freud. (Edited and 
translated by James Strachey.) 263 pages. 
12s. 6d. Other Cultures : Aims, Methods and 
Achievements in Social Anthropology. By John 
Beattie. 295 pages. 139. 6d, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 

The Haitian People. By James G. Levbum 
390 pages. 17s. Communication in Africa: 
A Searqfi for Boundaries. By Leonard W. 
Doob, 422 pages,, 17s. Vale university Press . 

An Introduction to the History of 
Sociology. (Abridged edition.) Edited by 
Harry Elmer times, 496 pages. 26s. Univsr* 
sity of Chicago Press . 


The Works of the Mind. Edited by Robert 
B. Hey wood. 265 pages. 17s, University of 
Chicago Press. 


Politics and Political Theory t 

The Puritan Ethic in United States Foreign 
Policy. Edited by David L. Larson. 239 
pages. 22s. Organisation for the Public 
Service. 1 By Joiu^D. Millett. 172 ptges. 18s. 
(Both New Perspectives in Sdenoe 

Series.) Europban , Political iNSTrrunoNs: 
A Comparative Government Reader. (2nd 
edition.) Edited by William G. Andrew*. 605 

S ages. 40s. Dimensions of American 
orbign Policy: Readings end Documents. 


Sociology and Pragmatism : The Higher 
Learning in America. Bye G Wright Mills, 
(Edited by Irving Louis Hofpwitr.) 475 pages.. 
18s. (Galaxy.) Oxford UnfairsUy Prets . 

New Patterns in Genetics and Development. 
By C. H, WaddingfiCML 283 pages. IK 
Columbia University Press. 

Deviance and Control. By Albert K. Cohen. 
12* 'pages; 12s. 6d. (32s. clothbound.) 

(Foundations <Jd Modern Sociology Series.) 
PrenticsrH^ International 

A Spanish TapSstkV: Town and Country in 
Cartde. By Michael Kenny, 253 pages. 14s. 
(OoMphon.) Harper end Row. 




American aircraft companies: who goes next ? 


Douglas now, but might be very 
profitable from 1969 onwards* 
And if the administration ever 
does, decide to build arid* 


The Pentagon now admits to 
having lost 1,750 aircraft and 
helicopters in five years* fight- 
ins in Vietnam. One effect of 
this is to make the administra¬ 
tion in Washington rather re¬ 
luctant to pump large sums into 
aircraft projects that don't have 
gn' immediate bearing on the 
war in south-east Asia, with a 
corresponding tendency to keep 
production lines running that 
might otherwise have .closed 
This has pushed off for per* 
bapiSnotfiftr Tear or so the'day 
When ''the SWSncati aircraft in- 
girstry to rational^ 

isingly and not very successfully 


WaSmhgron) J on lmea r asbn- 
isingly and not very successfully 
adopted in Britain and sow in 
France. Bqt only for a year 


80 companies 

At a rough count—and it has 
to be rough—there are arouqd 
80 companies building aircraft 
for‘ sale in the United St*ite^ 
But only’ five of them a»- 6f v 
any importance, and that fiuih- 
ber will be * reduced 
when the ihergCc between ftf 
Douglas gad MqPonndl 
panies takes . effect, at the w 
of Aprils There are. ahni^d 13 
companies building engine* Shd ; 


only*. three of these really 
count.; A 

To say this is to risk offerramg 
the doaeft or so medium-sized 
companies that individually hold 
some quite large government 
contracts Stnd that may, like 
L,ing-TemcO-Vought, win quite 
important' ones in .the future. 
But thqt'vb- the Americans’ 
problem ; orders are getting 
bigit^but they are also getting 
fewer. -There is no prospect in 
th$ long term of enough work 
for pveryone. 

Despite this employment rose 
> -griifaanyall lgst year. From 
m&jtaw: of 623,000 reached in 
tma-fjjfljr it went' to; well over 
735,000 twelve ri&nths later. 
Delivery dates slipped steadily 
throughout 1966 be&use the 
industry had more work than 
it could handle. \ r 
Pratt and Whitney; engines 
are now being given tdthefcus- 
tomer sot months late. Alt 
Boefiltfscivil to.uae^ these and 
irngberless. afrlaier saline; 
sides of tfie runwdy .ng/MtfdtL 
.‘At . the Douglas ptaquVmr lyea 
•<Andeles. aircraft, psut^lagly 
htfltary oties,bave vmi 
Jag' doyA. tligVaweoibly'^TO 
with; .Vocfiftn 

Wheels ; «n4'wooden component* 
waiting ^for jM'itottl to 

arrive from Siib-conffacrdfs. 


The 1968 defence budget pro¬ 
vides for 2,543 aircraft, 2,451 
helicopters and . . more than 
46,000 missiles. The industry ? s 
total turnover must be running 
now at close. on $30 billion a 
year. But for the long term it 
spells neither prosperity nor 
stability. , 

The reasons are shown in. the 
top chart. .Missile, production 
anq aircraft production are for 
all practical purposes two quite 
separate industries. Space is 
something different again. The 
fact that a company has plenty 
of oqeYkiqd of wor|k is no pro¬ 
tection , against serious unem¬ 
ployment m another part of its 
complete and each of the big 
five is deficient in one field or 
apother. . They are therefore 
vulnerable, 

McDonnell-Douglas 

Three 1 majdr manufacturer^ 
McDorirteliV General Dynamic* 
and North- American Ayiatibo 
(now mainly a^builder .of >ocke< 

last, moiuh for t m^r&^ 

Douglas 

two* things tbaf them 

had. : Q^e.'wa* a- cnSj prpduc- 
tion lipef and ’the bthjer was a 
volume 1 of man-in-space work 
that is not much help to 


McDonnells vulncra biiity—an 
ageing military aircraft, no civil 
work, no missiles to speak. of, 
its biggest space contracts’ inbre 
or less over—was very obvious. 
But it Had < vait cash reserves. 
So (Mr McDonnell’s personal 
ambition to own Dougltf apart) 
the merger went,.through* Ton 
McDonnell bid* with iif ^irre¬ 
sistible . promise, of an; imipe- 
di ate $70 million incash,was 
the highest ( by quite a margin 
with North American Aviauop 
second,, and Oenerid Dynamics 
trailing. 


Lockheed 

Who’s next ? Ob ' balance, 

#1$ about tO/Viise $125 million 
in die market for new ventqrcf# 
plop hi&nbef one was theYtesi 
publipSdd but far the 
. fbriotfa of the, 1 twoJ J^ckhced 
Was the first company- in the 
World to fly an all-titanium, 
2,000 milc^ An houg. aircraft, ajt 
three times the .speed of sound; 
Now the American air force has 
refused toYgiye it a production 
ord<jx for 'Jfie proposed /fighter 
version. ’. The : chances of ever 
selling it recede hourly. 
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Blow number two was the loss 
of the supersonic transport de¬ 
sign competition to Boeing. 
One, and preferably both, of 
these aircraft were vital to keep 
Lockheed’s west coast aircraft 
plants working. The transport 
orders shown for Lockheed on 
the chart arc lor military 
freighters. These will be built 
on the other side of the conti¬ 
nent in Georgia. They can’t 
mean much for Burbank. 
(Georgia has no other work 
either.) 

So here a company with; no 
civil work, no combat aircraft, 
not too much in the way of 
space, but holding two key con¬ 
tracts : k for heavy military 
freighters end for the next 
general! on of submarine- 
launched ,^is^iles. The Lock¬ 
heed flaWiRgcment is now de¬ 
bating whether to fight back 
into the civil market with a 
250 -seat short-range aircraft 

S ritb two Rolls-Royce engines). 

nfortunately, airlines tradi¬ 
tionally dislike twin-engined air¬ 
craft and are not giving Lock¬ 
heed the encouragement it 
wants. 

A great deal of corporate plan¬ 
ning is therefore being devoted 
to finding new work outside 
aviation. Lockheed recently 
bought a shipyard and is bid¬ 
ding hard for Navy contracts 
to the fury of the established 
and proudly inefficient tradi¬ 
tional shipbuilders. Competi¬ 
tion from a company that plans 
as efficiently as Lockheed could 
be both healthy and profitable, 
This trend will probably con¬ 
tinue with Lockheed diversify¬ 
ing increasingly into other, and 
probably less conventional, 
forms of transport and also into 
large-scale project management, 
on the lines pioneered by Litton 
Industries. 

General Dynamics 

General Dynamics is still re¬ 
covering from the shock of be¬ 
ing out-bid for Douglas. GD 
has only one important aviation 
Contract, for the F-nx; its 
Other civil, missile or space 
work is mdlnly peabuts. The 
F-m has one great asset: it 
can be built in so many dif¬ 
ferent forms—bomber, fighter, 
carrier aircraft, reconnaissance— 
that it will probably have a 
long production life. But that’s 
all 

General Dynamics, fortunately 
fbf to shareholders, has spread 
into' #thbr industries. It ffe the 
biggest npelear submarine 
builder of thkm. all; In elec¬ 
tronics an# telecommunica¬ 
tions ; and even '(h, coal and 
Httie. 1 T#e management Wants, 
bbt haff so fat failed, to make 
# place in nuclear power. What 
is very '■ obvious is hpw neatly 

Boeing now the outstand¬ 
ing giant civil aviation, atfd 

* 


fr matters very little to the com¬ 
pany’s future prosperity whether 
the American government de¬ 
cides to put up the $4 billion 
needed for the development of 
Boeing’s supersonic transport or 
not. But Boeing has no mili¬ 
tary aircraft work, and it has 
an unexpected ■ bonanza of 
ballistic missile (Minuteman) 
contracts that could usefully be 
sub-contractcd to General 
Dynamics* missile complex, 
which, has had little to do since 
the Atlas military programme 
5 ended. (In the char$, it has been 
assumed that Boeing will build 
the 115 supersonic transports on 
its books for $35 million each, 
but this need not happen.) 

A get-together of these two 
makes sense. These two are 
also the two pioneers of variable 
geometry wings: on the F-m 
and the supersonic transport ‘ 
But if it makes sense, it prob¬ 
ably also spells high blood 
pressure in the Anti-Trust Divi¬ 
sion of the Department of 
Justice. 


More Mergers 

This is where the administra¬ 
tion will have tQ take a hand. 
Can it afford to continue plac¬ 
ing contracts with second-league 
companies like Northrop Ling- 
Temco-Voughr, Grumman if 
one consequence is to drive 
the biggest companies, on which 
the future of the American in¬ 
dustry ultimately rests, to In¬ 
vest their resources increasingly 
outside the aircraft industry in 
the name of diversification? 
Competition has effectively re¬ 
duced the number of engine 
companies to two, Pratt and 
Whitney (United Aircraft, to 
the purists) and General Elec¬ 
tric (which provides engines for 
the Phantom, military transports 
and potentially the supersonic 
transports too). 

Had Pratt and Whitney not 
been so overburdened with 
Vietnam work, it might by now 
have driven GE out of the big 
engine league altogether, facing 
the administration with an 
engine monopoly. (Although 
the government has sought to 
protect itself against this by 
making friendly noises to British 
Rolls-ROyce, the only company 
able to meet Pratt and Whitney 
On level terms. Allison—General 
Motors and once a famous 
engine maker—holds Rolls- 
Royce licences apd has just re¬ 
ceived, significantly, a military 
order for ® British design.) 

But competition alone Isn’t 
rationalising the aircraft side, 
it is merely dissipating the re¬ 
sources of too many companies 
over too little work " *na pro¬ 
gressively weakening their 
ability to survive. Like Douglas; 
The Dougias-McDonheJl 'mee¬ 
ker is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. But atone, ft*s n 6 t 
enough. 



Present work vi J* ■ 

CSAftant military tfbnshprQ *3 
Umrarwattff oseibpn 

T^hafrbf ynTnarinwj’ssteftite 

launcher: employs 90,000 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
ROGER LEWIS 
* KEY MAN 

/ j Present work 
F-111 : Bottom end of 
unmanned satellite launcher: 

Small missiles: Nuclear 
submarines: employs 90,000 
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DOUGLAS 

_DOUGLASJNR. 

KEY MAN 
Present work 
Extended DCS: 
Small DC9jet: 
Small Navy 
bomberManned 
orbiting laboratory: 
Thor small satellite 
launcher: Parts of 
■j Sjjjjj? Saturn: 

Employs 80,000 


McDonnell 
McDonnell 
KEY MAN 
Present 
work 
Phantom 
fighter : 
employs 
45,000 






• A . • • 



Is 

.£ 4 i;, 


BOEING 
BILU ALLEN 
KEY - • • 

MAN 

Present work 
Civil jets: 

Residual work on 
$52 bomber •. 
Large helicopters | 
Minuteman 3 
missiie 
Part of Saturn 
moon rocket: ' . 
employs 130,000 
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Two points stand out about the German authorities' final decision 
test month openly to Gourt deficit financing in their budget strategy for 
1967—that it took so many mohths and a political upheaval to arrive 
at an orthodox Keynesian solution to the country's economic difficulties, 
and the tortuous manner in which the government's accounts were 
juggled to produce the desired result 


T he Erhard legacy was an economy on the brink of reces¬ 
sion. The unexpectedly rapid'deterioration in business 
conditions from the complacent summer and early autumn 
months of 1966 not only caught Erhard badly off balance: 
it left a new coalition, still reeling its way, faced with an 
economic challenge that the traditional tools of German 
economic policy were, singularly ill-adapted to meet. Falling 
invesnuent and sluggish consumer, spending had brought 
growth to a halt by the fourth quarter of 1966. Despite a 
relatively mild winter and the departure of 58,000 foreign 
workers, in December unemployment topped notified vacan¬ 
cies for the first time in years. By January, unemployment 
reached 621,000 (more than twice the January* 1966, figure) 
and workers on short-time totalled 240*000—altogether 3 per 
cent of the labour force was out of a job or working less than 
fths of a normal Work week. And straw surveys of business¬ 
men’s plans on investment, redundancies and short-time work¬ 
ing and their opinions on orders and output all pointed to 
worse to come. The economic institutes, which in the autumn 
had pronounced Dr Erhard’s calculations of tax yields based 
on a 3-3 i per cent real growth in gross national product in 
1967 (a nominal growth of 5.1 per cent) to be realistic, were, 
predicting' by the turn of the year stagnation or actual falls. 

The Kiesinger coalition was certainly for a niajor policy 
change.. The problem was how to .effect it. Fortunately the 
Bundesbank, as quid: to do U$ economic sums as anyone else, 
was . now fully ready to. help the government finance a subr 
stantial—if not unlimited—portion of its spending for 1967 
through the money market The restraint it bad urged od 
the Erhard government in the autumn (when there were still 
four to five job. vacancies for every unemployed worker and 
Wages were rising at an annual rate of 6 per cent) was quietly 
dropped. The Kiesinger government had to hand the detailed 
budget calculations worked up by the Erhard government. 
On the face of it, then, the simplest, and quickest solution 
would jwve been simply ^to activate the Erhard budget pretty 
much-as it-stood, without making any attempt to dose $6 
DM3,7 billion gap between expenditures on the one -hadd 
anc teceipttfrom taxes and scheduled long-term borrowing 
on the other that Dr Erhard had been determined chase, 
A government in similar *t&?a ; dsevAeris mighfehavMohe fo. 
Bbf X'riirifiiN: nURHMfefr' to Bdiflli :0 ' • >. 


Sit Would have madtf it 


old budget whole. Like its predecessor’s, the new govern- 
mem’s freedom of action was hemmed in by a formidable 
battery of legal and conventional constraints. Not least of 
the difficulties was >public opinion still both hypet-sensitive 
to price rises and primly orthodog in its view of government 
housekeeping. The BupdesbaritmustW, unique; in edging 
a barrage of fan mail urging it to st^d firmagainst inflation 
at a time when unemployment has topped 620,000. And 
public opinion is squarely backed by legal restrictions. The 
extra margin of twentieth century flexibility in fiscal policy 
that the long-awaited stabilisation bill Will bestow on Bonn 
will not be available until the spring, at the earliest The 
general rule now remains the old one: whatever the economic 
pointers, the federal government mustbalance its house¬ 
keeping expenditures* * ’ ; 

Hence the crazy-quilt solution adopted by the new govefea- 


Those Federal Budget Calculation* 

(DM billions). 


Ordinary Borrowing 
Expend., revenues on capita 1 
market 


Additional 
financing 17 
requirement 


Actual outturn 

1907 estimates : 

Early estimates, based on a 

6 * 3% gnp growth and a 39% 

federal share in taxes , 

Autumn revisions due to: 
lower gnp projections (6 • 19 
lower tax share (37%) 
other tax revisions 
new spending plans 

Final Erhard govt. eats. 


ProbsblftAttigSn cfMrftt) : 

onovwMimmofnityfMmi 

on growth in gnp 


68*91 

67*42 

1*44 


76*26 

74 24 

,iq4 

» — 

+1 •28 

-0-80 

-0-98 

•0*62 

— 

76*66 

.71«4 

.1*06 

-2*53 

+2*60 


+0*24 

7663 

. 72-76 

128 


H>-90 

Wtgp 
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ment erf mo distinct hat siimdtmeoas budgets* tfte ofie,fhe 
14 regular ” budget, Erhard’s old budget brought into apparent 
balance by cuts in expenditure, increased taxes, and slightly 
higher kog-tem borrowing plana; the second) a special 
“ eventual ” or contingency budget, which promises to put back 
into the economy most of what the regular budget will take 
out. This is Keynes by the backdoor. 

It is a neat sleight of hand. The advantages are several : 

(1) Tbs regldsu- budget: Here virtue has been served ; on the 
official figures the cabinet economies haye closed the Erhard 
gap. But that assumes that the Erhard calculations themselves 
remain correct They no longer are^ FJrst, the tax base (the 
yield in 1966) asthnopd b$ Erisard’s calculations is now known 
to $e DM900 toqf hkfau Second, tfie/fcicrease in taxes on thirt 
base cplfeulptotl v/y Erhard assumed a (nominal) 5.1 per cent 
growth iti Germany's gnp. The new coalition do not really 
expect that. Actual tax revenues for 1967 could be as much as 
DM 1.7-2.5 billion less than budgeted. But here the Bundes¬ 
bank is ready to help the government bridge the shortfall— 
indeed, the bank had advised Dr Erhard, too, to sack to his 
assumptions, however " unreal ” they began to look, to avoid 
adding steam to the downturn in the economy. 

( 2 ) The “ Eventual ” budget: This puts much of th^. spend¬ 
ing cuts back in—and where they are most needed, in invest¬ 
ment. And the impact should come almost immediately: the 
aim is to have the first DM 800 million plus of orders flowing 
to businessmen within the next few weeks. But the real advan¬ 
tage of the supplementary budget technique was that essential 
Bundesbank support was easier to get for additional spending in 
this form. From Frankfurt’s point of view there were three 
recommendations. First, the extra spending is seen to be 
temporary—authorised by a one-shot enabling law. Second, 
the bank interprets “contingency” literally. It feds it retains 
some say in the timing and total amounts spent: if officials in 
Bonn tend to say the contingency budget means spending of at 
least DM 2 1 billion certainly, the Bundesbank interprets it to 
mean DMaJ billion at most perhaps. Third, Frankfurt sees the 
shift from consumption to investment spending as a step in a 
direction it has long been advocating. 

What does this add up to ? Once all the adjustments are 
made the two budgets together could mean deficit financing 
through the money market totalling perhaps DMj billion or 
even more. This is by any reckoning a substantial sum, 
equivalent to roughly 1 per cent of Germany’s total gnp. 

Admittedly, the total fiscal package is still rather less 
reflationary than a “ no change ” policy based on the Erhard 
estimates would have been. But since a “ no change ” policy 
was never considered to be really on, that makes little differ¬ 
ence. The projections of economic institutes and businessmen 
alike assumed that the Erhard gap would be closed. The 
real difficulty is that the package has come so late, too late 


cerfafBly tmfch^ltilpact oh the crononw * 

half of 1967. In the secondly 
get even a 1-2 per dent real foe m grip lot t <M ifcni'"Whole 
implies a very rapid pick-up in the second baff. Andfor 
that government men must bank heavily on the psychological 
as well as the real impact on businessmen erf their policy shift. 
They must also assume that the lander and local authorities— 
which together account for roughly half of total public spend¬ 
ing in Germany—will keep up their spending plans in the 
teeth of faltering tax revenues. They must also hope that 
once job uncertainties become less intense people will become 
more willing to run doWn their savings. Finally, thejf att 
bemfcg that, octside .the ^ai|topi^>Uc stocks have 

tittle fat,.so that any recovery-in defnandt will feted bacjcqujckly 
to current output. But fev^. observers, official or unofficial, 
are counting on a spectacular recovery in the near future. 

The oudook for Germany’s worried foreign Ixxxipetitors, 
equally) fc only marginally better. There are two bull points. 
One, the coupon tax on the earnings of foreign holders of 
German securities may be kept after all. There are signs that 
Dr Schiller, a strong critic of the tax in opposition, is now 
preparing his lines of retreat Secondly, German credit 
conditions and interest rates will clearly ease further, soon. 
That is implicit in the Bonn-Frankfurt bargain. But it seems 
highly unlikely that the Bundesbank will move far enough 
fast enough to induce actual outflows of capital abroad to 
balance Germany’s expected large surplus on current account 
—although it has tolerated modest outflows in recent weeks. 
A policy of offsetting current earnings would mean pumping 
still more liquidity into the domestic economy, roughly twice 
the amount needed to meet Bonn’s financing demafids alone. 
And Frankfurt, looking ahead to 1968-69 when policies at 
home may again have to shift back to restraint, has no intention 
erf risking an overly generous pump-priming now. 

The best that Britain and America can hope for is that 
the current surplus—now expected to go no higher than 
$i£ billion—will not this year be swollen by inflows on private 
capital account and the leads and lags into German coffers. If 
Germany underwrites a substantial portion of its domestic 
liquidity needs from its current surplus, London and New 
York will have to grin and bear it. The major point has been 
won. Germany has plumped, for reflation, however late and 
however cautiously. Ana that in the longer, term is what 
matters, both for Germany itself and its friends and rivals 
overseas. 


Under the present financial system, 
established in 1949, the federal govern¬ 
ment receives revenues from customs 
duty, turnover, excise and transport 
taxes; earnings from various government 
monopolies. Property, motor and beer tax 


flow into the eleven Land governments' 
pockets. Real estate and trade taxes are 
collected by the 26^000-odd local govern¬ 
ments. The proceeds from direct takes on 
wages and other incomes and from cor¬ 
poration tax, are split between the 


HOW EXPENDITURE IS FINANCED FEDERAL INCOME & EXPENDITURE 

Local Federal 1966 

governments^ government nwwua txpanaitura 

TVMMVER TAK V __ ,*0C1« tXPMfM 



TAX. 

means 


governments 

sxpMdiiwv m imt 
DM 140 bn 



■ri 


OTKM 

UlOIREcr 

lAUt 

CeSTSMS 

MTHS 


... Touli DM MS b» 

A •tqpfcinMtfy MlM of DM1 fat fa«ql* feet; 
Mtrtl mpsndltgrs to DM St S bn tit IMf 


- federal government and the Land govern* 

‘ments. From 1964 to 1966 the central, 
government's share in these taxes was 
39 pei 1 cent, but it was reduced to 37 per 
cent alt the end of last year. This was one 
Of the factors, as can be been from the. 
table, that inflated Or Erhard's budget 
deficit The cut in the federal governments' 
share will, of course, also whittle down 
the fadpfal government's stake in total 
national tax revenue, still at 55 per cent 
in 1966' as shown in the chart. On 
the other hand, the Qmd governments' 
share ’ in total tax revenues will be 
boosted. V 

The taxing power varies Immensely 
from latfd to land. A system of equal* 
ieation payments, binding the federal 
goVemment the Lend and local govern¬ 
ments In* complicated financial network, 
trie*, tp jAUol. reyenues, mpre ,equitably 
accordiMMo tha. Lands' requirements 
N«edy s Moytppes, ^dd not. only raceiye 
ttoWCTf, 'payments from rlqh. Industrial 
.province^ but also federal' donation? to 
tfreturteOf DWf S?to6 bfllloh yearty. 
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A t die end of 1966, 11.4 million woikers were employed 
in factories, mines and on building sites up and down die 
country—-a 50,00c less than there were a year earlier. If the 
figures are to be believed, there are now fewer workers in 
Britain’s industrial sector than at any time since early 1964. 
The squeeze has certainly shaken some out but where have 
they gone ? The Ministry of Labour doesn’t know. And its 
employment figures for the other parts of the economy, dis- 

Where have they gone ? 

This chart shows how many workers on balance 
(in white) left industry during 1966, and how many of 
them ended the year registered as. unemployed at the 
employment exchanges (in blue). What happened 
to the others ? 
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Were ther e reelly feVver people at work, or looking 
j fbr jobs at' the end cflastyearthantWefve 
months earlier ? The figures suggest there were; 
but does the Goyernrnent feetfy Know ? 

yed tribution, banking and insurance, even in central and local 
die government, are so out of date that: they stop in Match, 1966; 
the It now is February, 19 7. 

(in The ranks of those out of a job and classified as wholly 
» 4 - unemployed rose during last yea. by 14-7,000 and of this 
j®* increase 91,000 were recorded as naving worked in industry 
[*** (or those industries that make up the index of industrial 
dis- production). But employment in industry fell by a quarter 

— of a million. So 130,000 people are now at loose somewhere 
in the economy who have left theSe industries but have tSSt 

been picl«|i RfcjnffiAMwTfctta^ 1 * 4 £S 

1C ® will have foundfoM hat) casual* jdbs, antHvrili no fodglrofc 
*hA classi fi ed by, their old trades. But this still leaves over 100.000 
* 2 ® unaccounted for. Where have they gone to? They haveh*t 
>®0 joined the services, that’s for sure. Ahdeventhoaghifob* 
in central and local government service haye continued to 
increase by 20,000. to 30,000 a year, dlls Has to be at Walt 
“ partly offset by the decline in the number of farm Workers 

_ that had continued at least up to- June last year. Oh Ute 

Ministry of Labour’s own estimates, We have riot yet neighed 

- 3Q the period when, all other things bang equal, die working 

population will be actually falling— the Ministry’s statisticians 
■ Were still expecting a modest rise of arhund 30,000 last year 
_ in the numbers willing and able to work. So it’s well over 
100,000 lost souls that the official statisticians will be looking 
_ ' for. 

One presumption is that these missing bods have gone into 
-10 the distribution and service industries, which does not say 
much for SET’s supposed deterrent effect on employment 
there. Almost certainly these industries have continued to 
. 0 expand their staffs. In an increasingly developed society, 
even with Britain’s snail’s pace of a growth rite rt Is the ser- 
~~ vice industries which not only Expand fastest but which are 
® also more labour intensive whether the government likes it 
so® or not.- But telephoning round these industries suggests they 
000 have not increased their level of employment on anything 
like the scale that they did in 1961-1962.. Then, at a com- 
300 parable period m the economic cycle, but with the working 
population increasing, as a result of a boom in school leavers, 
by over a quarter of a million a year, they picked up weB 
over Zoo,000 extra workers at the same time gs unemployment 
100 was rising by over 100,000. This time, they have probably 
absorbed some of the workers shaken out of factories, but not 
4. all that many. 

« So some workers have left the labour force altogether. A 
“ number will have been over the normal retirement age already 
and among the first to get the sack with virtually no chance of 
100 immediate re-employment; they have simply taken thC ’pen¬ 
sion to which they are due. Married women who do not qualify 
for unemployment benefit may just not register as unemployed 
even if they are still looking for a job. Then there are Workers 
100 who, having been retired prematurely—either voluntarily or 
°* w forcibly—with a top hat pension and/hr aiihn^ sum, decide 
f. not to register as unemployed but pay 14s lid a week to 
0 stamp their own insurance card as a non employed person 
" until they are 6$. Their numbers' must be on the increase 
is the trend towards earlier retirement for senior personnel 
^ gains momentum. But the Ministry of Labour only' counts 
them when their cards are full and they call for new tines any¬ 
thing up to a year after they left work. The ofjficial statisticians 
have neverpublished an estimate of how mahy foil into this 
category. It pufybe small now,*but gs^ foe demand for labour 
revives when foe squeeze is relaxed,' ft will be increasingly 
imnortant for fofe Qoverameot to know. 
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The plain fact is that Britain is using the national insurance 
system to provide, statistics of employment and uncmploy- 
ment that it was never designed tp do. But it is still the only 
way we monitor the movements in the labour market. Why 
should 150,000 to 200,000 persons be classified “unem¬ 
ployed ” when they are in fact unemployable, simple-minded 
and the like, just because this is the only way these unfortu¬ 
nates can pick up social welfare benefits. Why class as working, 
mep whp are not at work, just, because they have not handed 
in their national insurance card ? A few years back the Minis¬ 
try of Labour used to publish statistics for the working popu¬ 
lation month by month. It stopped doing so because the 


results often, differed fr^m the y$ac-fend count of iniuraftce 
cards. But tb^re was no reaseb to assume that thecountof 
insurance carcfc gave the correfcf measure of the iabotfr market 
either. It is tithe that the Government started to practice 
what is preaches for others, namely scientific management 
means that information vital to management is worth Collect¬ 
ing in its own right. And that is even more true of the 
management of the economy as it is for the management of a 
firm. It is more than ten years since Mr Macmillan com¬ 
plained he had to run the economy with an out of date Brad¬ 
shaw. The economy has since Changed radically, for the worst, 
and the old Bradshaw's still the best we have. 


Behind the News 

News agencies, like new$paper$> need modernisation. Specifically, 
they need more machines at the centre and more good men at the rim 


I T isn't often that news agencies find themselves in the same 
limelight as newspapers were in the House of Commons 
this week. The last time they flitted briefly into the public 
eye was when the Exchange Telegraph dosed its unprofitable 
general news and parliamentary services just over a year ago. 
But the Extel always was a rather specialised agency, relying 
heavily on its racing and stock exchange coverage. Its difficul¬ 
ties were not typical in kind or severity. What the other, 
bigger agencies face is not so much an immediate, pressing 
threat to their operations, but a need to adapt to a growing 
demand for interpretive reporting, which television has done 
so much to generate. 

It’s anyone’s guess how many news agencies there are in 
the world; more than 150 have offices just in London. At 
the top are the big international agencies—Reuters, its two 
American rivals, American Associated Press and United 
Press International, followed at a respectable distance by 
Agence France-Presse, the Deutsche Presseagentur, Russia’s 
Tass, and New China News Agency. Behind these come 
innumerable national news agencies (some of them merely 
channels for official propaganda); local agencies and news co¬ 
operatives ; and shoe-string combines of free-lance reporters. 

The independent international western news agencies that 
matter have different constitutions, but the biggest of them 
operate in a roughly similar way. They have a relatively 
small number of senior staff reporters and specialist reporters 
in key centres, but most of the routine news comes from local 
newspapers and reporters throughout the world, is channelled 
to central points, edited, and then shot out into the world 
again. A staff reporter from The Cape Times will cover a 
speech by Mr Vorster for his newspaper. The paper gives 
a carbon to the South African Press Association, a national 
netfs co-operative. SAPA distributes the report to newspapers 
in other South African towns and also cables it to Reuters in 
London. Reuters edits it and flashes it to national news 
agencies and individual newspapers throughout the world. 
The system also works in reverse: a report originating with a 
local reporter in, say, Norwich, will be distributed throughout 
Britain by the Press Association, the PA will pass it to Reuters, 
Reuters to SAPA and SAPA to The Cape Times . 

One advantage of this system is that it is very fast. Mr 
Vorster’s rehlarks can reach Washington and Warsaw within 
minutes. It is accurate. It is also very cheap. A metropolitan 
daily may pay pnly sotoe £13,000 ana a daily newsjpafecu. with 
a circulation of about jloq,qoo only about £4,990 for an 
international hews service offering 13J 'million words a year. 

The drawback is that much of this material is poor .and 
wasted amount crediting in London or New York can 
whoUyl^Mpensate the limitations of the local news hawk 


in Puddlewick-on-Sea, the ultimate source of news that may 
be flashed around the globe. That is one reason why agencies 
shy away from interpretation. They scarcely trust some of 
their far flung correspondents to report the sun is shining 
unless the meteorological office can be quoted in support. 
Consequently a good deal of meaningless stuff hums over the 
wires, saying that the Ruritanian Freedom Party has ousted 
the Ruritanian Patriotic Party, but without explaining what 
that means. When interpretation is attempted, it is often done 
by giving equal prominence to partisan statements that are 
equally misleading. And although news agency reporting has 
tended to become more sophisticated, notably at Reuters, a 
good deal of agency copy is too pedestrian to be informative. 

Some of this is not the agencies’ fault. They are mass 
distributors who must serve up what the customers want. And 
most of the customers, especially of the American agencies, 
are small town papers with small town tastes who want a cheap 
and simplified view of the world to drop into that yawning 
gap between the department store and movie ads. Moreover, 
the large news agencies serve thousands of newspapers of 
every conceivable shade of opinion and it is genuinely difficult 
to be intelligently interpretive without treading on someone's 
toes when the same report has to go to Damascus, Haifa, 
Moscow and Memphis. Yet as educational standards go on 
rising, even local newspapers will have to become more 
sophisticated. The citizens of Oshkosh can now get a close 
view of Vietnam on their television screens, and their demands 
on The Oshkosh Daily Bugle are correspondingly more exact¬ 
ing. The growth of newspaper syndicates in the United States 
and elsewhere is one telling indictment of the interoretive gap 
the agencies have left. The biggest indictment of all is that 
the world’s best newspapers use agency copy the least. 

The problem for the news agencies is to improve quality 
without sacrificing speed, accuracy and comprehensive cover¬ 
age. Traditionally, the big, western independent agencies are 
strongest at the focal point where information floods in to 
be re-broadcast. They tend to be weakest out in the field, 
where news is actually gathered and wherfc much more of it 
ought to be written by the agencies’ own men. 

The men that agencies traditionally concentrate at the 
centre are technicians xathefr than reporters, whose special 
skill is in sifting, editing and te-toutfng masses of information 
at lightning Speed. This produces some admirable craftsmen, 
but at its wcjrst the system ako produces a very special breed 
of agency men, an automate^ who handles millions of words 
a year without really understanding anything that is happening 
in the worla because he hasn’t a moment to think about it. 
Theoretically, muchof this work might be done by machines, 
and if the use of coneputers^ now Jn 4 ts infancy* ever does get 
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off {he ground, then much of it will one day be automated 
and die agencies could then employ far more men out in the 
field, where they are needed. 

In fact, the major agencies have already started to post 
more of their own men around the world without waiting for 
a computer revolution that may take a very long time coming. 
But computers have been installed on a limited basis for 
reporting some market results. They may be used in the 
foreseeable future to distribute sports results. Beyond that 
the outlook is still indistinct, although at some news agencies 
managements have for some time been discussing the theoreti¬ 
cal possibilities of one day Using computers to store and 
distribute general news. 

Reuters, AP and UPI are now all linked to. the New York 
Stock Exchange by various kinds of computers that “ read ” 
the market tape and then regurgitate the information. The 
two American agencies both have tabular computers that set 
out stock exchange prices in the form of punched tape that 
can be fed straight into the type-setting machines of newspaper 
clients. Reuters Economic Service has an interrogation com¬ 
puter for the use of stockbroker and other business clients, 
rather than newspapers. A subscriber's computer looks like 
a small telephone switchboard with a number of press keys. 
When he presses one of these in London, Geneva or where- 
c\er, a panel lights up showing the latest trade in the stock 
selected, how many shares changed hands, the price, last 
previous price, day's high and low, earnings per share at the 
latest price, the market’s volume so far that day, the Dow 
Jones average, how many stocks up and how many down, and 
so on. All this information takes just two seconds. 

When news agency executives talk about computers, one 
possibility they have in mind is the eventual use of interroga¬ 
tion computers to disseminate general news. If this ever 
happens, a newspaper client could choose, on a teleprinted 
summary of the day's stories, to ask for reports on Vietnam, 
a New York plane crash and a Luton murder but not, say, 
the report being offered on Turkey’s economy. This could 
be a far more efficient way of routing news. It could reduce 
the mass of re-writes that news agencies now shoot out to 
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The Big League 



' Agency 

Budget 
$ mn 

Constitution 

Founded 

Subscribers 
(papers, 
radio, TV) 

Associated Press 

51.5 

Non-profit 
co-operative 
of American 
newspapers 

1846 

7,000 

United Press 
International 

46 

profit making 
company 

1907 

6,300 

Reuters 

11-14* 

Non-profit 

making 

co-operative 

1851 

4,500 f 

Agence France- 1 

Presse 

16 

Government 

subsidised 

co-operative 

1944 

552 

Deutsche Presse- 
agentur 

7* 

Jointly owned 
by German 
papers 1 uses 
only its own 
repoiters 

1949 

1.313 

' Estimated. 

i Dariy newspapers only. 



meet the varying deadlines of their clients, because ah bough 
stories would still need constant up-dating an individual news¬ 
paper would get the story only when it actually asked for it 
from the computer. Moreover, the stories come on punched 
tape ready to be fed into type-setting machines. 

Before any of this actually happens, communications would 
have to become far better and cheaper. But if it does one 
day happen, a big question may be whether news agencies 
go on merely serving newspapers, or whether they may begin 
to compete with newspapers. In Fleet Streets not wholly 
fanciful reveries, the long-term future sometimes looms in the 
shape of a small black box in e\cry household. Press a button 
and out pops a newspaper of your choice. 



with Russia 


Behind Mr Kosygin’s fine words about trade 
with Britain lies a sad story for this country 
and a lesson for Russia. What is wrong 
with the two countries’ trade is not any un¬ 
willingness in Britain to buy Russian goods: 
the charts show this clearly. But Britain has 
done worse out of trading with the Russians, 
in balance of trade terms, than any of its 
major competitors in Europe.’ Only about 
two-fifths of United Kingdom imports from 
the Soviet Union has been covered by UK 
exports. France, the second most unsuc¬ 
cess^ has about 50 per cent export/import 
cover m its two-way trade. 



So what is Mr Kosygin on about? Part 
of the answer lies in Russia’s real economic 
problem; part lies m inefficient communist 
state trading, i.e. horse-trading, with its 
double-think and even treble-think, until 
the experts can hardly work 1 out whether 
they are going to make a profit or a loss. 


bTHfff 



The bulk of Russia’s exports to the, world 
are raw materials and semi-manufactures, 
demand for which grows more or less in 
line with the underlying economic growth 
of the economies of Russia’s trade partners. 
But Russia’s need for Western technology 
and western machinery grows much faster 
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than that, while* its appetite for foreign 
raw materials is solid and inescapable: 
witness the massive three-year wheat agree¬ 
ment signed with Canada last year on the 
eve of a record Russian harvest. Russia 
must get into a growth sector in exports, and 
that means manufacture^ But the Soviet 
Union has very little really attractive manu¬ 
factured equipment it cap sell to tfye west. 
Take machine owls ; Russian industry is it¬ 
self starved of the sophisticated varieties, 
while the cheap ones that Russia might ex¬ 
port can be made just as cheaply in the 
west—where machine tools is a cut-throat 
industry. 

Export promotion, communist, style, con¬ 
sists of carrot-and-stick bilateralism. The 
trouble is that the west is well used to the 
carrot vanishing: in the end, the Russians 
tend to buy where it really suits them. They 
can, as the Austrians and Finns have shown, 
be constrained by a really tight two-way 
bilateral agreement. But who does this really 
suit? Hardly the Russians, if they are 
accepting second-best buys. Hardly western 
manufacturers, if they are tied to a five-year 
price contract on a rising market. The point 
is that bilateralism works where the growth 
isn’t. 

Britain is up against the extra difficulty 
that the Russians treat each currency as 
separate (even if fully convertible from the 
west's point of view), and try to strike a 
trade balance in each. They want to stay 
balanced in sterling—but by buying largely 
from overseas sterling area countries (Aus¬ 
tralian wool, Malayan rubber) and selling 
largely to Britain. Something has to give. 
So now Mr Kosygin proposes long-term 
contracts. But when it comes down to 
specifics, the Russians have always been 
curiously loth to commit themselves. 
Perhaps, after all, they are all too aware of 
the advantages of playing the market: see 
Nickel, page 550. 


.Consumer Spending 

Down at bottom ? 


It was clear from the start that the draconian 
restrictions on hire purchase would be the 
really effective part of Mr Wilson’s July 
package, far outweighing in their impact 
the much publicised overseas defence cuts, 
the vague curbs on government spending 
and the restraints on foreign travel. So 
there was nothing very surprising in this 
week's Board of Trade figures on consumer 
(spending and instalment credit, to the end 
of December. 

Instalment credit dropped most, as expec¬ 
ted,' but to some eVtetft the impact on retail 
Stales was-cushioned as containers made a 
partial'switch from credit to cash: a new 
dress bPtight as a consolation for not getting 
a new car. But the cushion was not big. 
Retail sales excluding food rose only frac¬ 
tionally, even in value, year end to year end. 
But, since the pre-July peak, salps-mot only 
in voluqe&ibut, with prices virtually static 
myaluei^—hadf drifted dmynwards. But 
ember, and, December: there 
.TOSt«IS«Pier fall The. slump jto con- 
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sumcr spending and hire purchase credit 
may by now have reached its trough, though 
one cannot be sure. Certainly there is no 
visible prospect of an early upturn. 

The department store sales were 
extremely disappointing, according to the 
stores themselves: on the first day the bar¬ 
gain hunters stormed in, but after that busi¬ 
ness was slack. New credit extended by hire 
purchase finance houses dropped by a third 
in the last five months of 1966, with the 
sharpest drop, again predictably, in credit 
extended for cars and above all for new 
cars. Time for reflation? Probably not. 
On Wednesday, Mr Callaghan took a very 
tough line with his critics at a private meet¬ 
ing of the Parliamentary Labour Party who 
were urging him to take his foot off the 
brakes. He told them, rightly, that the 
government intended to reflate only very 
cautiously. Sterling is still too vulnerable 
to allow anything riskier. 


Monopolies Commission 

Milk and water 


The Board of Trade believes in a balanced 
diet for its monopolies commission; from 
massive industries like Courtaolds, to trivia 
like men’s hairdressing. This week’s trivium 
was the supply of babies’ milk foods. The 
first reference to the commission under the 
clause in the 1964 Apt that allows it to con¬ 
sider specific abuses, the’ commission was 
asked to look at the habit of some baby food 
manufacturers of selling only through 
chemists or to a few sdected grocers* v Tne 
commission reported this .week that a mono¬ 
poly exists withift the leaning of the Act, 
in that Glaxo, Cow and Gate aftd 
the pharmaceutical wholesalers (together 
supplying more than a third of the total) 
have restricted sales in this way. ft dis-. 
missed 1 the manufacturers’, argument that 
these products need social handling;,and 
found th^t Ows practice is ^gaftst the public 
interest bpthuuj the ways in winch , the 
j^striciiqp? are'. jsnforced, ana . the jmepa* 
veaiebfciii areas where there is no cfteimk. 

The commission conplucfes with a h4»- 


baked recommendation: that, where tbetp 
is no chemist, ajay retailer should be allowed 
to stock the gqods/ Big deal Professor 'jTJbor 
Barna is to bfc Congratulated for disassoci¬ 
ating himself from this decision. In a note 
of dissent he says that the whole practice of 
restriction is against the’ public interest. His 
recommendaion is that the manufacturers 
should sell - their, products through any 
retailer who wants to deal in* them. It is now 
up to the Preftdput of the Board of Trade* 
M* Douglas Jay, to decide 
dajfion fd endorse. It may be undemocratic, 
but it would be intelligent olhifn to support 
Professor Barna-r-ahd thefi ’tb sif down aii'cl 
ponder why recent decisions of the Cbm- 
misrion hare, when they have achieved any¬ 
thing. achieved precisely the opposite of the 
Act’s Liberalising intention. # 


Housebuilding 

Leading the horse 


The Treasury approved the easing of credit 
to private house-builders and buyers this ' 
week in a Government attempt to boost 
the flagging housing programme. This was 
taken to mean that banks can now regard 
applications for normal short-term finance 
for builders, and bridging loans for house 
buyers, as included in the Treasury list of 
“ priority categories ” along with loans for 
exports, productive capital plant and 
farming. But most of the Big Five banks 
promptly claimed they had been providing 
44 normal ” loans for builders and house- 
buyers for some months anyway, though 
one or two thought the Treasury announce¬ 
ment might lead to a further marginal 
relaxation. 

The Minister of Housing stuck his oar 
in by telling both the Budding. Societies 
(with plenty, of funds), and, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
(with plenty of unsold houses) that he now 
looked for a revival in private building. Bnt 
life for the Minister is not that easy. The 
private builders who were complaining 
about a lack of credit only weeks ago, now 
say the Government should be generating 
44 confidence ” in the housing market as well. 
But neither die Government, the building 
societies' nor private builders can force the 
public to go out and buyihOuses with their 
hard squeezed 1 earnings* ai the’ moment. 
Particularly as the prices of the popular 
sized houses have not visibly dropped at all 
despite the squeeze (though the £7-£10,000 
house is now coming down by a thousand 
pr more). The Minister of Housing vir¬ 
tually told the public not tfe expect any 
reduction, in . house pr&e$ by saying It & 
now a gopd -drqe 'tq Consider buying " as 
pricef have stabilised’’ A Despite their public 
gloom, -some private house-builders have 
Obviously already got somfc cuatopjenrand 
expect ; considerably more to heed the 
Miais^vadyiqe. , the' c^urihan of the 
London P/cick Cp.said this week that both 
deliveries and orders have been lbokihg up 
Wee the beginning pi the yew find ptos- 
pects for thespring wtre dstinct^rcheerf ul. 
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International Standard Electric Corporation 

a wholly owned subsidiary of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, has, through 
an exchange offer and a cash tender, increased its stock interest to 99.44% in its subsidiary, 

t ' /.-V ' ■ ■.; rJ ' 'v ,V 


'The rfhderslgiifcrf actW as aikiisors i* die ftJtohilation of 'fosse offers 4f$h by a- 

Genrtafl banW'hg'Syndicatfe headed tjyfJresdnefBaiik AG. ' ' . 

Tn connection with the exchange offer, the minority stockholders of Standard EIcktrik Lorenz AG. re¬ 
ceived DM 41,940,000 .priacipal amount of International Standard Electric Corporation 6% Convertible 
Debentures due December 1/TQ86 jfconyertiWc intoTfetematidiiai ifelephdteaiid Telegraph Corporation 
common stock on and after May 1, 1967, at DM 308 per share). In a separate transaction, the undersigned 
underwrote and sold outside the United States DM 1,200,000 principal amount of such Convertible Deben¬ 
tures. The total amount of the issue of Convertible Debentures was DM 43,140,000, and application for list¬ 
ing of the issue, will be*made to the Frankfurt Stock Exchange. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


February 8, 1967 


Dresdner Bank AG* 


considering Canada? 

for new market expansion 


Consult us at the embryo stage. The services of over 
iooo Royal Bank branches throughout Canada are 
available for practical assistance in developing business 
and trade contacts in this important and fast-growing 
market area. Ask either of our two London offices for 
detailed information. 



THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with limited'liability 
\ HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL • ASSETS OVER $6*500,000,000 

LONDON BRANCHES? MAIN BRANCH 6 Lothbury BC2 * MONSSCh 6633 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 
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This is what KLM*s computer thinks 

Above Is a very much simplified version of a for advice on your procurement and inventory 
colt comparison carried out by KXM Freight problems. He’ll do an in-depth study called 
Engineers Using high-speed IBM data processing ‘‘The Test of Time”. Designed to show how air 
equipments It )s based on an investigation of freight can save money, speed deliveries and in- 
a year's flow of office machinery and parts crease customer service. Programmed on KLM’s 
(53,421 lbs.)frotaFranidh?ttoNewYork, Makes computer it can analyse your procurementpro- 
you think, doesn't it? Makes you think that blems in great detail. It cbula help you to find 
maybe you-should ask a KLM Freight Engineer thereal cost of merchandising your goods by air. 













PlaHt tfiartufacturers 

Emotional investors 

One thing the report'on process plant* out 
this week dearly shows—and it is not the 
intended tmchisksn. This is thbt the 
customers for such plant, crippled by delays, 
with ptofir forecasts knocked sideways, 
have nobody but themselves to blame for 
the'chaos of the last three years. It was 
certainly > unfortunate that so many mdus* 
tries decided to boom at the same cunC, and 
just when North Sea gas was being dis* 
covered. But why did their investment 
boom ? For most of them* it was a reaction 
after the curtailment in investment that 
accompanied the 1961-62 recession. 
Chemicals, accounting for a third of the 
total (which includes the pas, oil, food and 
electricity industries), having dropped back 
to £136 million in 1963, recovered to an 
estimated £270 million last year, doubling 
in three years , ICI's approvals for invest¬ 
ment trebled m the two years 1963-65. 
Delays on some plant will probably bring 
this figure down by £30 million but it is 
still a staggering surge. Yet it is one of the 
glossiest, most glamorops, technological 
industries in the country. Presumably, the 
men who run it are aware that the trend of 
demand moves fairly steadily for as far 
ahead as they need to look, and that invest¬ 
ment—which must be planted as far ahead 
as electricity generating stations* -should be 
scheduled to match this trend. Yet, on the 
evidence of these figures, they seem to 
behave with all the sang froid of an cldcily 
spinster who dives for cover when the 
outhouse door bangs 

The men who run industry are as fallible 
as civil servants or politicians. When times 
are bad they feci depressed* prices fall, 
profits sag, it is inconceivable, they think, 
that anything can ever look bright again. 
Projects are ruthlessly slashed. And the 
opposite happens when, as they must, sales 
begin to climb again. To be fair, this has 
not been the case with the gas industry, 
which has been steaming full ahead with a 

* The future demand for process plant 
National Economic Development Office 


ittw gas-making process and, more* recfeftfy, 
the need for pipelines for North Sea gtk 
(The investment in this Is expected to rise 
from £3 million in 1965 to £6a million in 
196!) But it is hard to find a rational 
explanation for the oil refiners whose invest¬ 
ment doubled, to £60 million, last year and 
should reach £99 million this. In that case 
they-seear just to have leapt in with new 
refineries to pre-empt others' investment 
intentions, but managed to do it all 
altogether. It is bard to believe that the 
companies expected demand to jump 
around quite like this. 

When this sort of thing is happening, is 
it a winder that the supplying industries 
am > groaning under their burdens ? 
Suppose, as their 'customers have been 
shnUy demanding, they put in productive 
capacity to supply current demand. There 
is nd guarantee that the chemical and 
other industries won't bolt at the next whiff 
of recession, leaving them carrying the cost 
of unused capacity. In this the. plant manu¬ 
facturers only deserve half-sympathy. They 
cannot expect to be insulated from all the 
bumps of the investment cycle. But they 
badly need education And the only way to 
gain the confidence of the plant industries is 
to behave rationally and provide ample evi¬ 
dence of this This report on future demand 
is a major step in this direction , only when 
they can see ahead what demand will be 
can they be expected to invest to supply 
that demand 



'(including pipelines) 



Citdt 'service pay * _ 

Backdated 
from now 

— 7 ?.. . ; 7 * 

Up to now public sefVioe pay awards Itoifc 
had one characteristic feature. They have 
been backdated 1 to sMteretoett point Ip 
the past 1 two years 1 ago, perhaps, or some¬ 
times even more. The Trafiuiyiiafc growti 
increasingly impatient whtf’t&fe procedure 
and hab now done a deal with the staff jjlde 
Of the Whitky Couicil to shorten tip 
period of backdating. J 1 u f 

The delays were tiresome for every bidy % 
Civil servants disliked thy Waiting and un¬ 
certainty. To other s White collar erpploytrii 
it seemed unfair 'that civil servants 7 pay 
awards should be, as it appeared, sup¬ 
plemented by bonuses of this sort. And 
for the Government, running an incomes 
policy was made that ihuch harder.' Tfcfe 
delays in fact arose front the grinding^ 
tedious procedures by which civil service 
pay negotiations are conducted. “Con*\ 
parability ” with the private sector h the 
basis. But since the whole cycle of a pay 
award might take up to two years, cml 
servants would be in danger of being two 
years or more behind the allegedly com¬ 
parable private sector job. The remedy 
was to backdate the award (i.e. the new 
higher salary scales) tQ the beginning of the 
negotiations, thus giving the civil servants 
what they were supposed to have been 
entitled to get during the negotiations By 
that time of course the next award cycle 
would be well under way. 

Under the new arrangements the cycle 
is Supposed to last a mere six months. This 
will mean that the assessment of “com¬ 
parability ” in future will be a more rough 
arid ready business No longer will the Pay 
Research Unit produce job description# of 
the “comparable” outride’jobs in voJuqHtf- 
oi is detail One consequence of this loffg- 
ovetdue streamlining has been the 
ncar-standardi&tion—ofr lt notionaHsatfoft* 
perhaps—of the value Of prlvatd industry's 
fringe benefits. Use of a car has been 
nominally assumed to be £115 a year (jgw 
tax) where previously the value was 
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laboriously calculated, virtually job by job.. 

Even now adjustments wifi have to be 
made according to whether the non-civil 
servant pays for any of the car’s insurant*, 
etc. Other fringe benefits now allowed 
for are cheap or subsidised meals (including 
lunch vouchers), free housing, free travel, 
discounts on employers’ goods. 

These fringe benefits are rarer in private 
industry than many civil servants think. 
.Discounts are available virtually only to 
some shop assistants, free travel only to rail- 
waymen and busworkers, This low inci¬ 
dence is taken into account, as well as die 
value. And, as the Treasury no doubt regu¬ 
larly reminds them, there are other factors 
in the other scale of the balance; civil ser¬ 
vants are virtually unsaleable, their salary 
goes up regularly regardless of perform¬ 
ance, they have non-contributory pension 
schemes, etc. It is simply because so many 
of the new quasi-government jobs now 
springing up—the top steel jobs in particu¬ 
lar—do not .have these characteristics, that 
they should be paid differently. Sir 
Matthew Slattery and Sir Basil Small- 
peice, remember, were dismissed from 
BOAC not when they were due to retire, 
nor even at the end of their short-term 
contracts, but in the middle of them. 


ship for the designer to check before plans 
are drawn or scaled down for use in existing 
plate-cutting machinery. There are still 
some bugs to be shaken out of the computer 
programme, but once this has been done, 
the whole of the mould-loft operation can 
be dispensed with, and the number of 
draughtsmen needed by the shipyard cut. 
The time taken to produce drawings should 
also be cut by a month. It is hoped that 
tape from the computer will eventually be 
fed straight into numerically controlled 
machinery on the shop floor after being 
checked on the draughting machine. 

This is not yet a massive jump ahead of 
the competition, but it is at least keeping 
British shipyards in the race with the best; 
as long as they quickly apply the lessons 
now being learnt by their research associa¬ 
tion (they have been slow in the past). 
Shipyard technical development in Britain 
is generally up to and sometimes ahead of 
the competition in the initial stages of ship 
production such as plate marking, cutting 
and bending techniques ; but it lags at the 
assembly and production control end of the 
business; British shipbuilders are now 
showing a far greater willingness to adopt 
new computer control techniques than they 
did only two short years ago. 


Shipbuilding 

Right at the start 


cws _ 

The boss moves in 


The Wallsend laboratories of the British 
Ship Research Association unveiled a new 
American numerically controlled draughting 
machine this' week.. It cost £52,000 and 
operates from tape prepared by an ICT1902 
computer. This is part of a £100,000 
research programme running over the next 
four years. The research programme is 
designed to find and apply new computer 
techniques to shipbuilding. But with only 
a little further development, the draughting 
machine coupled to the computer will con¬ 
siderably improve current shipyard draught¬ 
ing techniques. 

In most British shipyards, the design 
offices pass the first rough sketches of new 
ships to the draughtsmen who turn them 
into rough scale drawings. The scale 
drawings are laid out on the floor of a 
mould loft and inaccurate curves or lines 
.arc . “fair&d’U by. -the loftsmen b e fore . 
handing back corrected scale drawings to 
the draughtsmen. These corrected draw¬ 
ings are then either scaled down for use in 
"electronic plate cutting machines (a photo* 
.electric cell coupled to the cutting heads, 
follows round the scaled down plans) or are 
Used to produce the rest of the plans needed 
;to build the ship. 

. But with the aid of a computer pro¬ 
gramme developed by the B.S.R.A. (both 
the Japanese and the Norwegians already 
have similar programmes) the design office 
.can feed the data on their original rough 
sketch into g computer and,it will “fair” 
the lines for them. The computer read-out 
p fed into the draughting machine which 
should then draw the correct shape^of the 


In his fir$t ten days of office the new chief 
executive of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society has found ample time to ventilate 
to the Press his ideas for the future of his 
vast and rambling organisation. One thing 
has already emerged from Mr Philip 
Thomas’s thinking aloud. He is clearly 
very far from regarding the 1965 proposals 
of the CWS reorganisation committee as 
being a descriplion of his objectives. 

He has already announced that he sees 
no Objection in principal to the CWS’* sell¬ 
ing to other retail outlets as well as the 600 
or so retail societies. This makes sense. 
It would make better use of the CWS’s own 
unnecessarily extensive manufacturing 
facilities, and put it into a position more 
like Associated British Foods, of which Mr 
Thomas was himself once a director. The 
CWS QQuKLti*en v .sell its own brands 
through other outlets, as Boots does; and 
make other retailer-branded goods, as ABF 
used to make Sainsbury bread gefore tlfo 
trading stamp boycott. 

But It would be a move away from the 
objectives of the reorganisation committee, 
and might therefore get Mr Thomas Into 
hot water with his board at an,Wastage, 
The committee wanted to see the GWS and 
the retail societies bound if anythin ewi 
more closely together, with the societies 
coming untfcr more pressure to cake CWS 

S >ds whether they waited them or not* 
d the CWS being matte to work even 
less like a business organisation than it how 
doe9. The right answer, as we have argued 
before, is to split the CWS into two: the 


manufacturing half to function as an 
independent business, suitably rationalised; 
and the wholesaling side tp provide the 
sanie sort of service to the imalter retail 
societies as a wholesaler gives to hlsf 
retailers in a voluntary chain. . 

However, the jobs Mr Thomas has 
marked- out for his chief henchmen show 
that he has no such ideas for the moment. 
When appointed they will divide the £500 
million a year empire in three, being re¬ 
sponsible for administration (including 
finance), food and non-food. Their salaries 
will be between £8,000 to £10,000, com¬ 
pared with Mr Thomas's own £17,000. 
Meanwhile, Mr Thomas is hoping to re¬ 
shuffle and activate the CWS’s existing 
management hierarchy rather than to 
recruit heavily from outside. He may be 
optimistic—or just saying the right thing* 
The consequences of a generation of a 
thoroughly bad organisation structure and 
sub-market salaries are grimly predictable: 
the good men go. 


Oxygen dangers 

Walking, talking 
bombs 


To use pure oxygen atmosphere in the 
American space project must always have 
been a calculated risk. A great deal is known 
about the problems of handling the stuff, 
much of it experience gathered in the 
running of the tonnage oxygen planes which 
arc now an inseparable part of steel produc¬ 
tion. The point is that anything that bums 
—ie combines with oxygen with the evolu¬ 
tion of heat—will burn a great deal better 
if the concentration of oxygen is increased. 
Air contains 21 per cent oxygen (the rest 
being mostly nitrogen); even at 25 per 
cent, a cigarette will go off like a firecracker, 
emitting a shower of sparks. If one of these 
lands on combustible clothing — say, 
cotton overalls—or rubber boots they could 
just flash off, leaving behind a badly burned 
worker. 

It is for this reason that oxygen is always 
handled with care. Not that the gas is itself 
poisonous inflammable ; just that it makes 
combustihJ^ materials dangf (bus# The oxy¬ 
gen plants ifiemsstoes m liable to go up 
with a bang unless the strictest precautions 
are taken to puiify thb air ^ mat is Befog 
processed. - (Oxygen ir made-by liquefying 
air and separating the cjWROaenjs by distil- 
latipn.) Otherwise, Ifyarocarbonsin the ait 
can MUd up over time until there is enough 
to go off. Even metals like steel and 
aluminium wul bum fo pure Orfygen; the 
problem, fortunately, befog setting them off. 
And, aftetall, the most popular blasting 
explosive these days—and onem the 'reasons 
for the decline of the explosives industry—* 
is the-, ^fertiliser, ammonium niprate ^hich 
easily aeepaopoees to give oxygen),,soaked 
fo simple^harmtess diesel oiL By the sAme 
principle, a clothed man in a pure opygenj 
atmosphere is just a walking bbmb. 
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are 1300 tranches of the Canadian Imperial. Bank . % 

1 of Commerce strategically located eoast-to-coast across 

Canada. If you plan to trade In'the Canadian marketi thO on-the- 
spot knowledge of the3e130O offices pen, bo. Invaluable.'So .V, 
before ygu finalise your plSj*s^ talk to os—£drexpait Information . 
can sa've’yoU tlrde.and.tra.UbM. and help to erfsura that your new av 

venture gets off toagood ftfft J J. , -r ; » 

To keep you up'-lg-date omthpiDainadian justness scehe. ask u i|vvy|' i 
,to send you our Monthly Commercial! Latter. Ask eiso fdr’Quc. i 

>*' booklet "Doing Business in Canada"—Whjclv gives you th® vital; 

facts you must know if you plan to expand in this growing 
market. Both will be sent with our compliments. ' - 




CANADIAN imperial 

BANK OF COMMERCE 

■ * Iiteorporattil ht Canada whk j J\~\ 
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2 Lombard Street;&C .3 Managin'X, G.„ Bickford ^ -5 

48 Berkeley Square, W.1 Manager: R. B. Watson 

HEAD OFFICE: Toronto, Canada III *'*. \ ^ 


the sites 
the labour force 

the housing - 

the communications 
the space 
the finance 
are ail here in 


Co 


Make County Durham the 
location for yournewfactory. 
Three new towns; good local 
recru|tment potential from 
600,000 workers; excellent 
housing facilities at prices 
well., below the national 
average; good communica¬ 
tions by land, sea and air to 


all ma]orregion$. 

For details of these unrivalled. 
opportunities Ipr Industrial 
development,; including 
particulars of government, 
assistance, loans and grants,, 
apply to the County Planning 
Officer. ■ . 
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•fcjr Fuel tanl.s and piposL — 1 . - JT_ 

V>| Padding on «*eet bucks, instrument panels. 
Sun visou., orniresii, Otc. 


L ttojtfMfudlng hutx;a0« —; -V,- 
Pnrfcirxi brako a&Klttiie fpt 1 -In* 3 slopes 4 

——- Standnrdsfoi se.il belts and anchorages for fafR . 


Hfii 



Heed if sis qn froni stats, Stand™ c f lights and tires. - 


|Car safety: Good first 
|step 


• Euro pe a n car-manufacturers sighed with 
relief when they saw the amended car 
P%cy regulat^ma issued - last week by the 
African Traffic Safety Agency 

Hr major point* of which are shown in the 
diagrams. Tbeybave been given another 
foot months pf"taice to comply, with the 
emulations, tjrJbieS now come into fotce on 
~*||jmary i And of those regulations 

dragned for: American-type cars and there* 
fee exceedingly difficult for Europeans to 
;fS| with, some have been postponed, others 
;:kgji|y only to cars over 68 inches wide, and 
jmto standards will be set for narrower cars 
these are shown in italics, 
vftoreign cars are so much lower than 
American ones, and so much smaller inside, 
minimum heights tor lights and 

S pers, minimum distance*, between the 
:r’s hedd T ahd the ^dstreth,. ihd 
ible areas' of; Whibcreen cohered by 
t blades, j&tkfafc’t fit without redesign* 
ing whole body pressings. European car 
*mfcers use d&creity .materials' for their 
ojlfraulic brake hogs**; these (viscose and 
polyester) were not authorised materials on 
the original standards. Now they are. 

The aWaterds have of course been 
as indeedtftey are^.. 
■tf But theyatt oftly 

fo? first bstaUheg^i.series tocoq&e, and 
m) thrtat & #WF‘;Ma already fcidi^td 
tibmsm wgrjll » 'certain dMdgik-. 


apparently got brakes and road-holding 
more like those of a European than an 
American car. And so on. 

But it is a pity that two particular 
standards are'hot coming in now (or rather 
in 1968, instead eflft J$i<6$r©r later). First, 
a compulsory hoad-fest. This is crucial in 
Ihe case of whl^|llhVarhich occurs when a 
car is bumped non^hthfodj and can break 
necks. It is important, ahtce the characteris¬ 
tic American accident is a multi-vehicle 


Common market 

Planners ascendant 


The common market’s medUup-terW ecohi^ 
mic programme \yas officially bom in 
Brussels' this tveek after a year and a 
half$ gestation. The undramatfe Circum¬ 
stances of its birth should pot obscure its 
potential significance. .If Brinnn j(nns .the 
community, it will henceforth be expected 
to take port in this contiouiqg apewdonof, 
fiteMfr- economic «"d Me.- 

pofcb.. ffiSSSkw : 


Ai-caafobiHty of 

sMixterd sfquencYof wptrcfoobom . 

(Rark^Rnvorw, NtjptrSI, Drttfe) : :f ^ 

StiQ&eid? for wmdshbthJ dottotting; cfijfogging *, 

wa*ftin§ . j| i >/. >',£ /*. 

' ahfipf;^ 

’for die.stcenrigcolunin tMi i tb rena- 
. fire ine&dilMgthe passenger 
in dig case U . ad "Vlw|ai#b.^i#ta«^wP 
. qri^tttjafiwd $0 

whteewJWioHSly no port ^t&Hfpetv*^, 
' allowed o wfthstand wotp- ! man : la.pounds; 
per square inch pressure in a collision, tfie 
standard is now only for the whole wheel. 

•Now that the Americarrehave* conceded 
that imported cars need different standards 
from American ones, they should also con- 
aider redrafting their pglhitien require, 
mgnta i these «f the'moment are geared to 
die,'quality of the gas emitted (x parts per 
^^«md;ef various noxious; geiudi)^a^^ 

<^fitted'jtare given iourney-^^i • 

score tab hnported cars would all 

that American ones probably couldn’t.'—.:' ^;* 


; ‘>J ? 


^ • tf -V v 1 • W * < J V ^ 7 -■ 3*’ 

BrumM;- 

ttito %kMkm m oat togctjfct'i 

the mioistera of 4 fae;$ix hay^buttheir 
to a sort cl QueehV speech for the dsi fe 

progr^^" 

?act that A^ > e whqm^ 
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Tfce propamine is shaped fbr • live-year 
period rnTMuch 3 s’steady stnrinb' eqjecttd 
MiI'AmB deuaUd otiinmahiUte -pbvth 
<Jf bUductfafr. It tW*;cfMU 5 rawb' * • 
judicious selection of Wbrartfl fa me finan* 
cial, meaetaty and credit fields *» lacked up 
by ad Incomes policy to keep die powth of 
detOondfa line with real economic resources. 
Oil be supply side there are guidelines 
about manpower and training, investment 
and research policy, and suggestions for a 
coherent approach to the removal of tax 
barriers; and to the problems of the size of 
fivn 4 » the* structure of industry, and 
regional policy. The commission’s intro¬ 
duction lays particular stress on the need 
to counter inequalities between regions and 
between income groups. The work of die 
medium-term planning committee is also 
spreading discreetly to cover the trends and 
implications of farm policy and commercial 
policy—politically inflammable ground. 


Euratom's decline 

At one time it looked as if Euratom might 
emerge at the same time as the co-ordinator 
of national science and technology research 
policies but this now seems less and less 
likely with the headquarters apparently be¬ 
coming daily more resigned to its own essen¬ 
tial failure. The document which the Eura¬ 
tom commission sent to the council this 
week with its first thoughts on the third 
five-year research programme, x starting in 
1968, shows how much Euratom has become 
an adjunct to national programmes rather 
than, as its originators had foped, a pooled 
operation. The work of the four establish¬ 
ments of the joint research centre will con¬ 
tinue ; as a sop to supranationalists, the 
French appear even to have suggested mak¬ 
ing part of their Saclay installations a branch 

5 f the joint centred-provided, of course, the 
rork done there is complementary to, and 
useful to, the main French efforts. But with' 
die practical development of nuclear power: 
assuming a growing importance alongside, 
basic research, the commission looks like! 
being obliged to give up its' attempt at least 
to have a finger in all major activities. An 
example is the high flux reactor to be built 
by the Germans and French at Grenoble 
following a bilateral agreement. The com¬ 
mission indicates, rather lamely, that it is to 
be allowed to do complementary work on a 
new reactor to be built at the Ispra branch, 
of the joint centre. 

Most significant of all, however, is the 
Case of fast reactors. It is on these that the 
major effort is being concentrated in France 
and Germany. It is admitted that the asso¬ 
ciation agreements concluded under the 
second five-year programme, designed to 
bring Euratom in on the various current pro¬ 
jects, have not been working. In its new 
proposals, the commission devotes only one: 
vague and over-cautious paragraph to this 
yital field, and gives the impression it is : 
tft&id of getting its knuckles rapped for te 
much as mentioning it ? 

, ccm-| 

fe crystal &ar. In *969 work wul begin in* 
France on a big prototype reactor, and int 
tesmmj onoue ol shnuar design andaW 


on a steam-cooled project. Eicty cptfs somd 
I120 million and m addition the 1 'first 
(ajfd megaWatt)' Britfch prototype d fat'W 
go fotoictfcn in 1 1969 or I970^ ) 1 w^W ;! 
fttmvty cab 31 afford two ptotofe^^ stiB 
Fess three, when itme&ns duplicates, of 
work and research. M. Pierre Chatenet, 
president of the Euratom commission, told 
the press this week that he saw the treaty as 
providing for the financtagtif research—and 
not for creating a nuclear research com¬ 
munity. Nothing could better measure the 
long slope that Eurftom has come down 
since M. Etienne Hirsch was removed from 
the presidency. If Eurafoipb ^wpjesearch! it 
destined to become increasmgty marginal to 
the mainstream of national efforts, then to 
channel large-scale funds through the com*, 
munity budget might be a wav of ensuring 
a rational community-wide effort. But the 
experience on the closing years erf the second 
research programme has shown an increas¬ 
ing tendency. for governments to want to get 
from the kitty exactly what they have put 
in it. 

On paper, there could be a hint of a 
break-through in the third part of the com¬ 
mission's proposals, where the idea of a fund 
for industrial promotion is thrown up. Such 
a fund, it is suggested, could give financial 
support for the running of power reactors 
and the management of fuel supplies. But 
the commission, it seems, has no clear idea 
of where such a fund would get its 
resources, and has not claimed the kite of 
commission autonomy over its spending 
which would be the only guarantee of its 
effectiveness. 

There are political lessons in this week’s 
EEC and Euratom developments. It is not 
a question of one step forward and one step 
back. In a community where the centre of 
gravity as regards economic decision-making 
is remaining obstinately in the capitals, EEC 
lms found a formula for associating the 
member countries effectively in a process of 
far-reaching co-ordination. Euratom, from a 
much better start, is letting the idea dwindle 
and perish. 

ECSC's reprieve ? 

The High Authority’s new proposals for 
bringing down the price of coking coal in 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
have every chance of being approved When 
the council of ministers meets on February 
16th. This would be a blessed relief for the 
European steel industry. The French climb- 
down of last November on the principle 
has now been translated into a detailed 
system. National subsidies for coking coal 
going to the steel mills will be authorised, 
allowing the German steel industry to bring 
its costs down into line with those of Italy 
and Holland. For intra-community trade 
there will be a system of compensation for 
coking coal sales, financed by national 
government payments under a complex 
share-out key which is strangely reminiscent 
of the common market’s agricultural finite- 
ckfr Hie effect wiB tie to lower the price 
of cddng cod td tf* steel mffls bf'mkt 
$t.5perton. Frtteewfll almost certainly 
bear die large# share of the cost df the 
system whtefi wfll run for 1967 and 1968. 



By,thf$ weekend it, rii^d.b0who 
i*. to eop* 

per WhWh b the. .fqtfwf.BWgbp .Congo’s. 
m%;epotethic Bmrait k 76 pqr 

Ceteofits foreign ; half its 

national inqbmO^ the 

Congolese capital wercap.teBwtTa very 
reajv deadline. ‘ No coppetM* left t 
country tewe nationalisation of ffte hkdbttjr 
.on Janutfy ut, grid the counters tozdjgp 
exchange reserves were expected to dry up 
Wffibih a matter of d*yf. On the others 
side, too, the copper " nipdke M has bate 
steadily emptying, arid the .closing down of 
the Hoboken refineries Would be a blow 
not only to Union Minitos btit to tea 
Belgian economy generally^, 

What was being played Out fep^, 

sentarives of the Belgian 
Banque Lambert and ,t$e 
all negotiated ttifs m ifrite; me Congolese 
authorities was whether the Union Miniife 
du Haut Katanga b as kabpsniabk as jit; , 
seems to have thought when it took a wl 0 i\ 
Hne from tihe start with tef Con^lesep3^>. 

it found itself '' 

empire: 

meat this, wppjw that further 

intrsnsigent^^ hoth Wdes shonld not lean 
to a hiatus ra the Congotese economy, with 
dangerous politicil results. 

Katanga r s coppet is only part of die 
Copperbek, tee nineteenth century 
colonialist whimsy which drew the Ike of 
the border having left the greater pari: in 
what is now Zambia. Just serai that line 
—so dose that there are border disputes 
about , underground workings — ate tee 
mines of Roan Selection Trust and Zambian 
Anglo-American: tee former’s Mtifulira 
mine has an ahnual output of 180-200,000 
tons cornered with total Union Mini&re 
output of 300,000 tons. It b probably a 
reflection of a different political set-up that 
Union Mini&re has traditionally skimmed 
off the richer ore in the deposits,' leaving 
tee tower quality ore for later. The 
Zambian companies Work large-scale plant 
getting a lower average yield but using all 


the ore. 

It was therefore no coincidence that the 
Banque Lambert, when approached by 
President Mobutu on January 19th, should 
have turned to RST and, Anglo- 
American: and also , to Penairoya, linked 
with Banque Rothschfbl.de Paris. Nor 
was it coincidence that "the Gongotese presi- 
dent should have called in Banque Lambert 
This boasts an enlightened record, having 
from the time of independence ^trcouragaa; 
Congolese participation in the banlnfig, 
mining and other Congolese operations, 
and having also brought in offer inter¬ 
national capital whilst spreading its own 
kfeiests in both Zambia and parts of 
French Africa. The date of generations 
and outlooks white embittered tee dispute 
between General Mobutu and the old men 
it Union MiniCrecontrasts with the-good 
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relations of the Congolese authorities with 
38-year-old Baron Leon Lambert. 

Nevertheless, Union Mmiire and its vast, 
parent company, Sod 6 t 4 with 

Whom Banque Lambert 1 have dashed 
fefore, turned out to hoW many of the 
trumps/ at le^st in the short-run. One of 
these was th? almost unanimous response 
obtained from the Union Miai 4 re\ tech¬ 
nician^ and managerial staff to the effect 
that they wanted to retup to Belgium 
Unless able to go qn working for the com¬ 
pany. Another was the pressure of time: 
any settlement not involving Union 
Mmi&re participation would have meant 
that the proposed international arbitration 
about compensation for the latter** assets 
would have to be undertaken first; Banque 
Lambert seem to’have wished to keep the 
door open for Union Miofcre to take part in 
the consortium that General Mobutu asked 
them to organise—possibly in order to keep 
the Hoboken refinery in the dreuit—but 
they were rebuffed from the start. In the 
end, the decisive element may have been 
intervention pf the Belgian government in 
favour of a solution that would keep the 
mines running,, the Belgian personnel 
there, and Union MiniCre still in the 
picture. 

In the agreement being talked of as 
imminent when this issue of The Economist 
Went to press, Union MiniCre does not 
figure as such. Instead, one of its sub¬ 
sidiaries, the Soctett G€n6rale dcs 
Minerals, wifi not only continue to market 
the copper, as it has done in the past, but 
will pay the Belgian personnel on behalf of 
GCcomin (Sodftd Gdndrale Congolese des 
Minerals), the new Congolese company that 
took over the ownership from Union 
Mini&re on nationalisation. The copper will 
start flowing again in the pipeline, and the 
Congolese economy will have been rescued 
io the nick of time. 

Yet given the distaste of General Mobutu 
and his advisers for Union Mini&re and all 
its works, and the inflexibility shown by 
the company in adapting to a changed 
political dimate, it may be wondered for 
how long the affair wifi remain quiescent. 


The Copperbelt is one of the two great 
centres or Africa’s mineral wealth. It is 
natural that General Mobutu should wgqt 
to ensure effective control over the phar£ 
of it which falls to the Congo. If he finds, 
that this is still denied him, then in the 
long run the alternatives are there—and he 
will doubtless meet with sympathy if he 
at any time again decides to take his 
troubles across the frontier. 


Rhodesian cars 

No more kits 


Of the two car assembly plants in Rhodesia, 
Ford’s stopped work on Monday this week, 
and the British Motor Holdings plant has 
kits for assembly left for only a few more 
weeks, even at the present rate of produc¬ 
tion. This is pretty low, and has been for 
the 15 months since UDI. Both plants 
were opened in 1961 to assemble 5,000- 
6,000 cars a year ; in 1966 the Ford plant 
(at Willowvale, Salisbury) produced only 
1,867 5 the BMH plant at Uratali is now 
down to five or six cars a week. 

Ford, like every other employer in 
Rhodesia, had to face considerable govern¬ 
ment and social pressure not to sack any 
of its 162 workers; so when it saw that 
even the trickle of production would soon 
have to stop, it offered the workers* alterna¬ 
tive jobs at its plants in South Africa, 
amongst the most long-established it has. 
But this was unacceptable to the Rhodesian 
government; once Ford had used this get- 
out (literally and figuratively) other firms 
would have outspanned, and gone on the 
long trek south, taking with them the 
precious skilled white labour so vital to any 
future expansion of the Rhodesian 
economy. But it is not clear whether Ford 
has taken the plunge and dismissed workers 
in defiance of government decree. If it has, 
other companies without local affiliations 
may do the same. 


Marketing 
in Europe 

Iimw Ho. SI. January 1907 faaturas: 
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betas Is from; 

TH& economist intelmgence unit 
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Nigeria 

Grounded nuts 

The disruption of Nigeria’s transport 
system after last autumn’s massacre apd 
exodus of Ibos from Northern Nigeria is 
delaying shipments of groundnuts from the 
north to the coast. By the end of last month, 
these were running 25,000 tons behind 
schedule and although foreign buyers seem 
in most cases to have been patient, the 
danger of some defaults cannot be dis¬ 
missed. If that happens, it would involyq 
losses on a key export not only for Nigeria, 
but also for the foreign banks whose local 
braock^ have financed tfe ■< ; 

Normally* groundings and* groundnut 
ca£e (a cattle, feed) move from Northern 
Nigeria down the two railway lines to PorT 
Har court and Lagos, as* wett as down life 
roads on which they were carriedby truck¬ 


ing firms based in Northern Nigeria, but 
owned, mostly* by easterners. Since Sept¬ 
ember, when an cstipiated 40,000 Ibos were 
killed in the north while another 1 million 
qc more fled feck to the east, the rail link 
from Kaduna to Port Harcourt has been 
closed: about 80 per cent of tfe engine 
drivers bn this line were Ibos and when they 
fled back east they took about three-quarters 
of the line’s rolling stock with them. The, 
eastern truck owners who used to be in 
business in the north either destroyed, or 
took their trucks with them, representing 
about 60 per cent of the north’s heavy truce 
fleet. . 

Until very recently, groundnuts were 
being moved south by roag and by the 
remaining rail link to Lagos only at a rate 
of about 1,000 tons a day, or exactly half 
the usual flow. In the past few weeks, this 
has been stepped up to 1,660 tons a day, 
but only by reducing shipments of ground¬ 
nut cake to make room for more ground¬ 
nuts : the greatest Urgency here is to remove 
some 70,000 tons still remaining ever from 
last season, which ended three months ago, 
since quality deteriorates when groundnuts 
are left standing too long in their traditional 
pyramids. The railway from Kano to Lagos 
is under-staffed and under-equipped, (last 
year’s massacre and exodus left the Kano 
depot with a staff reduced from 200 men to 
17). And now the main road’is showing 
signs of strain from the additional traffic 
that has been shunted onto it, especially the 
heavy tankers being used to carry oil north. 

KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Food and metals lifted our all-items 
indicator 0.4 point in the week to 
February ,8th. 

Sugar, performing a sharp about turn. 
ha9 put on £3 10s Od. over the last 
three weeks to £16 a ton. Low 
prices since 1965 have now sparked 
off a new demand for processing 
sugar into alcohol, hitherto almost 
i exclusively manufactured from 
rnofakses. 175.000 tons is reported 
tb have been sold for this, The amount 
of sugar in dealers' hands, which 
had been keeping prices down over 
the last few months, has thus been 
reduced by nearly half. 
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Call us by our first name. 


Our friends do. 

In around two dozen languages. 


The sun never sets on ISR. as you might say. 
It tyres made of our Into! 1712 aren’t lumbering 
rognd the Lebanon, they're bowling along a boule- ‘ 
valid, stuck in the Strand, rolling down to Rio, 
tearing across Turkmenistan, ihieadmg through 
Kowloon or along the Snowy River or the road to 
Zanzibar. 

Qur accounts people deal with Leva; Zloty, Yen. 
Bftat. Cruzeiros and-what are they ?-Pounds ? with 
indiscriminate dddipation. 

Thb'a|5tQWil9 # oy> £»fls develop is some¬ 

times a touCh disconcerting. 
1-*-3-4-5-6-7-8-«reatl 
Eight years-agOr IS R w 4 $ a company only on paper. 


Now we operate a prodigious synthetic rubber 
facility, big enough to supply Briimn's lull require¬ 
ments In our first seven years. ISR saved Britain a 
total of $260,000,000 m impoits and we now earn 
foreign cuirency at the annual rate of £3.000.000; 
We work for the world. Maybe we could work for 
you. It would cost you nothing to find out. And 
might b** the most valuable step you've taken for 
ages. Try us. 

The, international Synthetic ftdbber Co. Ltd* * 
Brunswick House, 

Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 

.. LONDON * MANCHE$TEN**RU$SELS 



J; Europe's 
. leading producer. 
Of synthetic rubber— 
- forthawcHld 
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German banking 

Freedom to 
compete ? 

Hamburg 

The German ministry of economic affairs 
hrt oome eat in favour of freeing bank in¬ 
terest rites and leaving them to be deter¬ 
mined by competition. This is welcome 
news to Germany^ savings banks, which 
have been advocating interest liberalisation 
for a long time, but has been strongly criti¬ 
cised by the commercial banks. 

Up to now, the banks* autonomy in fixing 
interest rates, especially as regards lending, 
has been limited by maximum interest rates 
set by the Federal Banking Supervisory 
(Mice—a provision introduced after the 
disastrous bank crashes in 1931. But the 
growth of a “grey” market on which banks 
competed for long-term deposits with rates 
considerably above the official ceiling caused 
the regulations to be softened quite a bit 
during the last two years. From March 
1965 onwards the interest ceiling on 
deposits with redemption periods of two and 
a half years and more was removed. For¬ 
merly the rates on deposits running for up 
to four years were limited by the' official 
regulations. 

.At the moment, with the growing liquid¬ 
ity of the German banking system, a liberali¬ 
sation of interest rates might at worst inter¬ 
rupt the trend towards lower rates. And 


effective rates are well below the ceiling, so 
there is quite a margin to play with. How¬ 
ever, the commercial banks say competi¬ 
tion would force interest rates up when tifccU 
economy needs them to fall. * They also 
maintain that the Bundesbank will lose a 
useful instrument of credit policy, since its 
grip on the banks 1 charges for lending via 
the discount rate will cease to work directly. 
But the real reasons for the commercial 
banks’ opposition go deeper. They believe 
the savings banks with their big tax advan¬ 
tages will be able to offer more attractive 
yields on deposits. The savings banks argue 
that the gap between yields on the bond 
market ami the rate they pay on deposits 
has kept considerable funds away from 
them, although they need savings deposits 
because of the Ugh proportion of long-term 
lending in their Labilities. 

So far the Bundesbank has not taken sides 
in the argument, and is not expected to do 
so until the beginning of March after a hear¬ 
ing in the ministry of economic affairs. But 
the last word rests with Herr Schiller. 


Nickel 

Buying Russia off 

The International Nickel Company of 
Canada may have given the Russians a 
higher than world price for their nickel in 
order to keep some order in the market. 
Since the beginning of the year, the Russians 
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have been selling sizeable quantities of 
nickel on the free market at £650 above the 
producer’s price of £702 * ton. Previously 
"the' Russians tied by contract to mu 
their exports: through INCO, but the con¬ 
tract ran ou£ at the end of last year. The 
Russians were prepared to negotiate a new 
contract but wanted much nearer the free 
market price than they had been getting in 
the past INCO refused, but now seems 
to have backpedalled rather smartly. 

INCO accounts for nearly half the 
world's nickel production, and realises that 
in the present shortage it will have to live 
with the free market prices. But it will do 
its utmost to stop the free market (supplied 
mainly from scrap) from expanding beyond 
its present 10 per cent or so of world sup¬ 
plies. The fear is the old bogey of substitu¬ 
tion. INCO remembers that during the last 
shortage fifteen years, ago not only did nickel 
loose out to plastics and aluminium but the 
American government stepped in to fix a 
maximum for the amount of nickel per¬ 
mitted in steel alloys. 

The present shortage really began to show 
last autumn after the spate of strikes at the 
major Canadian mines. The stoppages are 
believed to have cost 50,000 tons of produc¬ 
tion last year—equivalent to more than the 
whole of the year’s expected extra world 
demand. Producer’s stocks had by then 
been virtually eaten away by the upsurge 
in demand of the previous two years. The 
United States was releasing nickel from its 
stockpile, but not enough to make up the 
shortfall in world production (a lot of it 
went straight into the defence industry). 


Austria 

Enter O/G 


Viennt 

Reorganisation of Austria’s nationalised 
industries under a single state holding 
company from March 1st this year will 
come none too soon. Profits in all of them 
have fallen sharply in the last few years, 
the demand for their exports in key 
markets like Germany and Czechoslovakia 
is falling off, and the Austrian economy 
itself is sinking fast into recession. 

The new holding company has been 
christened ttsterreichische Industrie-Ver- 
waltungs Gesellschaft mbll and is 
modelled closely on IRI, the big Italian 
state holding company. Its first head is 
Dr Josef Taus, a 33-year-old economist 
and former Secretary of State at the 
Ministry of Transport. OlG’s board is in 
theory independent of the government, 
and — again in theory — commercial 
criteria alone will govern its actions. But 
with th&'fujo major parties each allowed 
lo xumuiiatfe <7 dixfcctors to the 17-man 
{board (the timer three are trade union 
ncTOtnatioias), mostly how independent 
can it^ be? 

The boards ttti Is big. Austria is a 
’ Ttiljutvive in the 1960s the 
Mktibhalisi^fTndtistrirs must become as 
competitive as their giant European 
count 
too 


At the moment there are 
til each sector for overall 


efficiency, and plant is usually obsolete at 
that. 

Iron and steel 

The industry employs 61,000 men, pro¬ 
duces 3.1 million tons of crude steel a.year 
and had a turnover of £167.5 million in 
1965. Profits fell to lest than £700,000 last 
year. The aim is to merge* the four exist¬ 
ing steelworks, VOEST, Schoeller-Bleck- 
mann, Bohler and Alpine Montan, into 
one large rationalised concern. 

Non-ferrous metals 

Employs about 7,400; turnover £28 
million in 1965. Some 45 per cent of pro¬ 
duction is exported. Metallwerke Rans- 
hofen-Berndorf (turnover £20.7 million) 
is the dominant firm. Its investment 
plans over the next 4 years total £30 
million for new rolling mill and electro¬ 
lytic equipment. It hopes to raise capital 
by forming partnerships with foreign 
firms, altliough negotiations with Kaiser 
in the United States and with Sven ska 
Metallverken in Sweden have fallen 
through. 

Electrical eagiaceriag 
Total turnover is about £42 million, em¬ 
ployees number 17J900. The two largest 
firms* Elio and Wiener Starksrromwerke, 
made a total loss of about £l«8 million in 
1965. The 7 problems here a tc the same: 
plant.is obsolete and capacity, ton small, 
especially In' high voltage cable produc¬ 
tion, to compete with! international giants 


like Siemens, Brown Boveri or General 
Electric. The recent link-up with 
Siemens in Germany locks like a good first 
step. 

Mechanical engineering 
The situation in {this industry labour 
force approximately 12,000, turnover £34-5 
million} is even wOrse. Losses are nuge 
by Austrian standards. Between tg6o-65, 
five of the biggest names lost between 
them nearly £7.9 million. Rationalisation 
is essential, so also is licensing of new 
techniques from abroad. 

Cfctmfcals 

Excluding oil, employ* 64000 people, j hfid 
a turnover of £26.4 million in 1965. 
Profits ate holding up, thanks mainly to 
the performance in 1965 of Sticfcetoffwwfce 
(total profits from i960 to 1965, £13 
million). Reorganisation is going ahead. 
Agreement has been reached with BASF 
to build a petrochemical plant next to the 
Schwechat refinery near Vienna for the 
production of 50,000 tons of high pressure 
polyethylene a year. 

Mining 

Coal, copper and iron mining are all in 
trouble* Raw materials are low-grade, 
o#ftU small, prices uncompetitive. There 
is only one msqdy: to dose unprofitable 
mines. The coalmine at Fohnsdar& for 
example^ hasgn annual deficit of more 
than £800,066 or £470 for each of its 1,700 
workers. n .. , _ , 
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Bids 

Cash need not carry 

Time was when m bidder may have preferred I o offer sharesto 
conserve its cash resources, but was not likely to get far without 
offering a cash alternative. Corporation and capital gains tax have 
changed all that. Notv bidders are reluctant to odd to their dividend 
cost, which has to come from income that has borne corporation tax. 
And potential victims often look askance at bids wholly or partly in 
cash, which may let them in for capital gains tax , and leave them 
with the need for a buying operation to replace their franked income. 
Take today’s bids . . . 


Yarcfley shareholders arc still 
waiting for their board's reply 
to the improved bid by British- 
American Tobacco. The new 
offers of 26s. for the “ A ” 
shares and 31s. for the ordin¬ 
ary appear unexceptionable, be¬ 
ing 18 and 22 times earnings 
respectively. But the Gardner 
family is known to be strongly 
in lavour ol holding the family 
firm together and the board 
is. still recommending rejection. 
For tax considerations can tjiake 
a difference. Yardley “A” shares 
stood at 18s. and the ordinary 
at 23s. 9d. on April 6, 1965, the 
base date for long-term capital 
gains tax, and this is an all-cash 
bid. So at the top rate ol 30".. 
—as it would be for the Gard¬ 
ners—the liability reduces the 
value of the bids by more than 
2s. Even so they would still be 
worth J6i and 20 times earn¬ 
ings. After some wild dealings 
on Thursday before the renewed 
rejection the “A” shares at 
2is. 6d. and the ordinary at 
26s. 3<1 are significantly below 
the bid price. 

In the case of the General 
Electric bid for Telephone Ren¬ 
tals, capital gains tax was not 
significant; for the base-date 
price of the Telephone Rentals 
shares was only 2s. below the 
bid price, taking General Elec¬ 
tric’s 7% partly-convertible 
loan stock at par. 

However, after some delay. 
General Electric announced on 
Thursday that while it had not 
won control it was still accept¬ 
ing offers and, in response to 
institutional requests, was offer¬ 
ing a complete cash alternative 
thus strongly implying that 
GEC would win the day. Clearly 
the institutions got worried; 
they seem prepared to exchange 
precious equity, producing 
franked income,, only for cash 
or a fully -cover tibie loan stock. 
The partiy-convcrtible GEC 
stock was clearly too confusing 
an animal. The profits forecasts 
of the Telephone Rentals board 
would have carried more convic¬ 
tion# if had not ar r i v e d at them 


by suddenly revising the method 
of depreciation, always a vital 
item for a rental company, 
thereby improving 1966 profits 
by £240,000. Hut the deciding 
factor may have been General 
Electric’s declaration that it 
would go no higher. Telephone 
Rentals’ market price was obvi¬ 
ously buoyed up by General 
Electric’s buying and would not 
hold its level if the bid fell 
through. At any rate, accepting 
holders are getting more than 
13 times the forecast earnings 
tor 1967. They would not 
quickly have got that in the 
market. 

Corporate rape ? 

Sir Neil Shields, a director ol 
Cheshain Amalgamations and 
Investments, referred to contested 
take-over bids as the corporate 
equivalent of rape in an address 
this week. He is against “ the 
unilateral declaration by one 
company to acquire another 
without any consultation,* but 
bids sent to shareholders with¬ 
out the approval of their own 
directors usually follow the 
break-down of negotiations be¬ 
tween the two boards or refusal 
on the part of the victim board 
to negotiate. And if the bidders 
cannot approach shareholders 
direct, boards of directors, whose 
interest* are not always exactly 
the same as shareholders’, would 
be all-powerful. Hut if helps, 
of course, when a board does 
recommend a bid after maidenly 
hesitations—and an increase in 
the bride-price. Hawker S»d- 
deley, which originally made a 
ca&h-and- shares bid worth 
ros. 9<t. a unit for Crompton 
Parkinson two months ago, has 
secured the blessing of the 
Crompton board with an all¬ 
cash bid of 13s. The new 13s. 
bid foe Crompton ftutfctason 
values it at over 18 tinea earn¬ 
ings, and holders should he 
fully satisfied. From HaWker’a 
point of view, the p r oceeds of 
die sale of Bristol Siddcley 
engines w iwswRuyir wnr xm 


exhausted if the bid is completely 
successful which it no doubt will 
be. This follows Beedm 
Group's increase in its optional 
all-cash or sh&res-and-cash bid, 
which was enough to satisfy the 
Idrit board. 


Profits 

Bad is bad, good 
isn't good 

The awful things that can hap¬ 
pen to shareholders if their com¬ 
pany is not taken over were 
dramatically demonstrated this 
week by the results from Asso¬ 
ciated Fisheries, not taken over 
last year by the Ross Group after 
an idiotic intervention by the 
Monopolies Commission. Asso¬ 
ciated looks like following the 
dismal road trodden by Westing- 
house Brake (not taken over by 
Thorn Electrical) and Stylo 
Shoes (not taken over by the 
British Shoe Corporation); its 
share price was already down to 
us. 3d. even before the poor re¬ 
sults announced this week, with 
pre-tax profits down front £1.6 
million to £1.2 million and a 
total dividend for the year cut 
by a third to 25 " u . Associated 
is still much more dependent 
on fishing than Ross and this 
dependence hurt as fish were 
difficult to catch but cheap when 
landed (all those frozen cod) at 
the end of last year. On present 
share values the Ross bid would 
have been worth 20s. 6d. ; but 
Associated’s shares fell nearly is. 
to 10s. 7 id. on the profits figures. 

The market may not quite be 
inured to bad news, but good 
figures do not excite it, always a 
sign that it is at a vulnerably 
high level. Imperial Tobacco did 
aU that wns expected of it in the 
year to October 31st last, with 
pre-tax profits up from £36.9 to 
£43.9 million; it had a full year 
of profits from the fabulously 
successful Players No. 6 and evfn 
more profits from the previous 
year's winner, Wills* Embassy, 
although it had some of the cost 
of launching Players No. 6. 
While Imps, with ovfr throe- 
fifths of the British cigarette 
market, is vulnerable now to 
counter-attacks from Correias 
or Gallahcr, these are mdre 
difficult to launch without the 
help of television—although 
Imps managed it in the csfee 
with No. 6. Imp** stall has the 
cushion of resale mice mainten¬ 
ance on its marguxa— although 
its abortive dash for freedom led 
it to pw* seiMe eencesMMM to 


its customers. So it should 
get at least a small rise in pro¬ 
fits this year* which is more than 
can be said for many companies 
on a yield oi 64% and a price - 
earnings ratio of if; But the 
market merely marked the shares 
up a few pence on the week to 
69s. xid. 

Of course sometimes shares 
have come down an far in antici¬ 
pation of bad news that they do 
not react further. Those of 
Anglo-Auto Finance, the hire 
purchase company which is die 
mainstay of Mr Julian Hodge’s 
empire, were dawn to is. 7£d. 
before this week’s results; hi 1962 
they had been up to 13a. fid, iad 
even last year upto 3*. 6cL They 
moved scarcely at all on the news 
that interest and rental income, 
only a fifth down at £4.8 million 
for the year to October 31st last, 
bad all but disappeared as in¬ 
terest charges did not change 
much but provision for doubuul 
debts went up by £368/100 to 
£900,000. In the end only 
£15,000 was left after tax, against 
£537*000 last year. In the last 
credit squeeze Anglo-Auto was 
virtually the only hire purchase 
company that did not suffer from 
bad debts; but in the last three 
years it has expanded fast in the 
Midlands, and is now suffering 
the bad debts that other com¬ 
panies seem to have escaped this 
time. But according to the 
accounts (Peat Marwick Mitchell 
arc now joint auditors) the bad 
debt provisions sure the result 
of an extremely stringent bad 
debt policy, and consequently 
likely to be a once-for-all prob¬ 
lem. This could well be the 
case; second-hand car prices are 
firm. And in the next boom 
Anglo-Auto could benefit from 
the expansion. But that wont 
help the share price just yet. 
And the shares of London Brick 
scarcely moved on the dividend 
cut. 


Local authority finance 

Tap, tap. Tap? 

This week the chairman of the 
Greater London Council’s 
Finance Committee put up the 
idea of a local authority tap stock. 
This would get round one of the 
GLC*s money raising problems: 
that the very announcement of a 
GLC loan frequently sets off a 
boom in the gilt-edged market, 
leaving the GLC paying a higher 
rate than necessary. Even if the 
Bank of England were to run the 
tap itself—a minhhtim require- 
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ment, one would have thought— 
it is unlikely to think much of the 
idea. Under present circum¬ 
stance* the Bank could rdh such 
a tap, since it has none in the 10- 
15 year zone preierred by local 
authorities, having left the area 
open for loans 10 individual 
authorities. So the Bank could 
run its present two raps for the 
govern the ht and another for a 
clutch of local authorities, or even 
rhe Public Works Loans Board 
itself. Of course such a tap 
would only be available for Ideal 
authorities when the government 
itself was able ro fund ^ but local 
authorities can only raidc loans at 
such times anyway.. And any 

rationing the* Bank and the 

Treasury did would be less 

agonising than the all-or-nothing 
(and mostly nothing) of the pre¬ 
sent system which looks 
especially silly now, with the 

price of medium stocks booming, 
but no loans to take advantage of 
the boom. 

For Mr Goodwin has touched 
on one important problem—the 
present inefficiency of the way 
local authorities raise their long 
term money. When it borrows 
in the market even the GLC has 
to pay a higher rare than the 
government. Since for many pur¬ 
poses 'e.g. for metropolitan 
roads) the government anyway 
pays over to GLC three-quarters 
of lhe interest cost of the borrow¬ 
ing the situation is plainly ab¬ 
surd. For other local authorities 
it is worse. At least rhe GLC 
has a go at the murker almost 
every year. Other authorities 
have to queue up for anything up 
to eight years. And even when 
they get there, the interest cost 
is higher and the low market¬ 
ability of some of the stocks (be¬ 
cause for some authorities the 
amounts involved are fairly 
small) makes them tiresome for 
institutional investors. The ob¬ 
vious answer is for more long 
term local authority borrowing to 
be channelled through the 
PWLB. Instead the Treasury 
has held down the authorities* 
PWLB quotas to 30 for 1966- 
67, instead of raising it to 40", 
as originally planned. What it 
will do for 1967-68, when the 
quota should go up to 50%, 
should be settled any time now. 

The Treasury's defence of this 
restriction is unconvincing. The 
PWLB quota rate is 5 }•*;,, i.e. 
well below the market rate. 
Authorities* difficulties in getting 
to the mairket are regarded as an 
extra form of “ control” over 
local authority borrowing and so 
on their spending. Finally since 
the PWLB money comes from 
the exchequer, increasing its 
leading would allegedly increase 
the “ burden ** on the Exchequer. 
In fact the PWLB lending f rate 
if . fixed by the Treasury. If it . 
has tq be below the market rate 
(antd.^&dy/bas evfr said*why) 
for tqEraaint 3 >P% quota., tfeat 
is qiqTJpqq, why there should 


not be a further quota at the mar¬ 
ket rate obtained through a 
PWLB tap stock. In any case the 
government, through its powers 
to withhold loan sanction, already 
has all the “ control ” over local 
authority capital spending it 
needs. Finally the extra “ bur¬ 
den ” on the F.xchcquet would 
be a book-keeping illusion. 'Hie 
additional government borrowing 
would*be offset by a reduction in 
local authority long-term borrow¬ 
ing. This might demand a pub¬ 
lic relations exercise from White¬ 
hall hut would add nothing to 
the impact of public sector capital 
-spending on the economy; After 
two yoais in office. Labour has 
done little (and nothing sensible^ 
to sort out the hotch-potch that 
i> local authority borrowing. Mr 
Goodwin\ proposals give it a 
chance to do something 4 sensible 
-a?td just in time for the vital 
GLC elections at that. 


Home Oil 

Domestic 

problems 

Toronto 

Alter last week's casual revela¬ 
tion of a possible takeover it is 
still not clear who now controls 
the $150 million Home Oil Com¬ 
pany—-Canada’s largest indepen¬ 
dent oil and gas producer and 
discoverer ol the gas in York¬ 
shire last summer. The struggle 
is between iwo of Canada’s 
quietest publicity-shunning 
millionaires, Mr W. H. Atkin¬ 
son and Mr J. A. Scrymgeour, 
and one of its most flamboyant, 
Mr R. A. Brown, Jr-personifica- 
tion ol “ rhe-iast-of-the-big- 
time-spenders.” All three live 
in Calgary and were once close 
associates. They grew moderat¬ 
ely rich through the promotion 
of two small companies with 
holdings in Turner Valley, 
Canada's first important oil and 
gas field, and stayed together 
when they gained control of 


THE 

Home Oil in a stock market play, 
a dozen years ago. , 

The team broke up seven 
years ago when Messrs Atkinson 
and Scrymgeour .left.io.go into 
their joint ventures. They 
bought into several small oil 
companies,, consolidated and 
sold off producing properties 
and wound up as owners of tfro 
of the largest oil drilling com¬ 
panies in Canada. Then they 
bought the controlling interest 
of Westbourne Oils four years 
ago, sold off its producing 
properties for cash and con¬ 
verted it into an industrial 
holding company. 

While his former associates 
were moving onward and up¬ 
ward, Mr R. A. Brown expanded 
Home Oil in several directions. 
It became the largest single 
shareholder of Trans Canada 
Pipe Lines—although unable to 
get full control. It recently 
took a large position in Calgary 
Power. Mr Brown himself be¬ 
came so vigorous in trying to 
promote a crude oil pipeline 
from Alberta to Montreal that 
he is generally credited with 
forcing the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment to adopt a national oil 
policy in i960. That poticy 
ordered the international oil 
companies to substantially ex¬ 
pand crude oil exports to the 
United States on pain of losing 
the lucrative Montreal market 
for imported oil. 

Mr Brown's personal invul¬ 
nerability in the control of Home 
Oil was always assumed—until 
a casual, two-line statement in 
an interim report of Westbourne 
Industries broke the news of a 
power struggle. A wholly owned 
subsidiary, it said, “ had taken 
a very substantial interest in 
the Class B stock of Cygnus 
Corporation.” The Class B 
voting shares of this corporation 
have been the instrument with 
which Mr Brown has exercised 
personal control of Home Oil. 
In a classic “ pyramiding ’* 
operation he thus controlled a 
corporation worth $150 million, 
with an investment of a very few 
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millions. . 

Home Oil fyas X^M^oa shates 
, <rfv C&*, 'A; ,nim|yciiflgi ahd 
- *»$oo^bo MtoiteMf vot¬ 

ing shares outstanding, Qf the 
latter, about 35% arc believed 
to be held by Cygnus Corpora¬ 
tion, which itself has both non¬ 
voting and voting shares. Mr 
Brown is brffcqfcd : cortwbl 

over 35' v, (more with shares held 
by a mutual fund owned by 
Cygnus) of Cygnus's voting capi¬ 
tal: and 1 whereas die. price -of 
the non-voting shares has not 
risen, that of the voting shares 
has gone up steadily but quietly 
over the past, two years from 
$4 to $9 a share. . 

Mr Brown and hif key aides 
have said nothing. Mr Atkinson 
kept up his reputation with the 
laconic comment—“ We really 
don’t know whether we have 
control ol Home Oil or not. 
However if it should transpire 
that we do have, wc do not con¬ 
template any change irt the 
management of the company.” 
But observers here wonder 
whether either statement is re¬ 
vealing the whole of the truth. 


Tokyo Market 

No cuckoo in J 67 

Tokyo 

In 1967, as in 1966 the big ques¬ 
tion in the Kabutocho is how long 
the market can remain frozen. 
The Japan Joint Securities com¬ 
pany and Japan Securities Hold¬ 
ing Association hold between 
them some £360 million in 
shares purchased largely with 
Bank of Japan funds in 1964 and 
the first half of 1965 to keep 
prices from plunging below the 
Dow-Jones average of Yiooo. 
The problem is one of unloading. 
In the later stages of the bull 
market from July, 1965 to May 
of 1966, both these agencies 
managed some limited unload¬ 
ing. But the prospect that they 
would like to sell off more of 
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their holdings is the major fac¬ 
tor which has brought all rises 
to a halt at about the present 
level of 1400—Wednesday this 
week saw yet another off-load¬ 
ing of stock. 

If stock prices seem ready 
to plunge, securities houses 
know they must enter the mar¬ 
ket to buy on the account of the 
JJSC and JSHA. When 
conditions suggest a nice 
rise, there is always the threat 
of unloading which keeps 
prices down. While JSHA is 
organised as an association 
primarily of securities houses 
and can function indefinitely 
on this basis, the JJSC is 
legally a securities company. 
As such, it is under the revised 
Securities Trading Law and 
must file application for a 
licence before October of this 
year. The market could not 
possibly absorb the shares held 
by the JJSC if it docs not apply 
for a licence, without a major 
fall in quotations which could 
easily lead to financial panic. 

The Finance Ministry's re¬ 
form programme for the 
securities trade does not help 
market sentiment. Houses must 
build up their reserves, reduce 
debts and stock holdings, and 
accept drastic changes in trad¬ 
ing and financing practices in 
day-to-day business. All this 
means that securities companies 
are no longer able to play an 
active role in the market. A 
possible answer has been sug¬ 
gested by President Shoci 
Nakayama of the Industrial 
Bank of Japan but so far re¬ 
jected by the Finance Ministry. 
Mr Nakayama proposes to 
merge the JJSC with the Japan 
Securities Finance Company, 
the semi-official credit agency 
for the Tokyo market which 
would thus absorb the £180 mil¬ 
lion worth of shares (in 180 
major companies) now held by 
the JJSC. Other suggestions call 
for the 1 JSC to be converted 
into one or more consolidated 
groups of special investment 
trusts. These could be used 
as an instrument of official 
policy for reorganising Japanese 
industrial concerns or prevent¬ 
ing foreign capital from buying 
control of domestic companies 
after eventual liberalisation of 
capital imports. 

Japan's big business objects 
to these plans because they 
might give the Government 
control of industry or bring the 
JJSC into conflict with the 
Anti-Monopoly Law’s ban 
against holding companies—the 
law prohibits a firm from 
acquiring more than 10% of 
another’s shares. Mr 
Nakayama'* merger plan 
appeals to most securities 
houses since it would get the 
Bank of Japan off the hook by 
transferring the obligations of the 
central ana commercial banks to 
the Japan Securities Finance 
Company. The suggestion 


would eliminate 1 the delicate 
problem of what to do about 
the JJSC’s large paper profits 
of approximately £36 million 
which would merely be trans¬ 
ferred 10 the JSFC. If noth¬ 
ing is done, the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange faces another trying 
year in the deep freeze. Is it 
possible that the Finance 
Ministry is following the guide¬ 
lines set down by Shogun 
Ieyasu Tokugawa who sug¬ 
gested in the 16th century, “If 
the cuckoo does not sing, I will 
wait until he sings ” ? 


American accountants 

Cleaning up 

New York 

Anyone thinking of starting a 
financial museum would do well 
to collect the 1966 annual re¬ 
ports now pouring out from 
American companies. They 
may be the last to illustrate 
some of the widely varying 
methods of reporting certain 
transactions that have long 
been sanctioned by “ generally 
accepted accounting principles ” 
—to the confusion, and rising 
anger, of shareholders and 
Government bodies. 

Stung by mounting criticism, 
and by a proliferation of law¬ 
suits against accountants, the 
American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants has been 
turning into formal rulings a 
series of opinions by its 
accounting principles board. 
These rulings specify that, for 
periods beginning after Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1966, companies must 
adopt a single method of treat¬ 
ing a certain type of transaction 
on their books. If a company 
docs not comply, any indepen¬ 
dent auditor it employs will be 
required by the AICPA to take 
exception to its figures in his 
certification of its reports— 
something no company likes to 
see its auditors do. At the 
moment these new rulings will 
be applied on a voluntary basis, 
but will, if necessary, be in¬ 
cluded in the profession’s code 
of ethics, as a compulsory 
check on members. 

The most important ruling is 
that companies must include in 
reported profit or loss any 
“ extraordinary ” gains or losses, 
such as the profit or loss on 
sale of a factory. More, they 
must clearly distinguish such 
items of capital gain from 
ordinary trading income in 
their accounts. 

Elementary though this 
seems, it has by no means 
been universal practice. Wes tec 
Corp. was able to report rising 
profits last year almost up to 
the moment it was pushed into 
bankruptcy-court proceedings 
largely because it lumped to¬ 
gether operating and extra¬ 


ordinary income without say¬ 
ing clearly how much was 
which kind. Contrarily, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. never 
deducted from the “profit” it 
reported between 1961 and 
1965, $52 million or more it 
paid out to settle claims by 
buyers of the heavy electric 
equipment on which it had, 
with several competitors, 
pleaded guilty to price-fixing 
charges; it charged those pay¬ 
ments against profit retained 
from earlier years. (One result 
was to confuse investors trying 
to compare Westinghouse's 
profits with those of fe^rival 
Genera! Electric s&ca>GE dW 
deduct similar , papists each 
year from its restated profit 
for that year.)’ ;; ;■ \ 

Another riding obliged, 'com¬ 
panies that do not issue con¬ 
solidated reports covering a# 
subsidiaries in which they own 
a majority interest to report 
at least their share in the earn¬ 
ings of those subsidiaries as a 
separate item in the parent 
company's profit report; some 
companies had been including 
only dividends received from 
such subsidiaries. A third rul¬ 
ing dictates a single method of 
handling company contributions 
to employee pension funds—an 
item that costs American in¬ 
dustry an estimated $7 billion 
a year. The ruling is highly 
technical, but its spirit is indi¬ 
cated by a requirement that a 
company must deduct some 
amount from reported profit 
every year to cover pension- 
fund contributions. It has not 
been unknown for a company 
displeased with its profits to 
conclude it could skip such a 
deduction for one year because 
it had made “ excess ” contri¬ 
butions in previous years—or 
even for such a company to 
add back into profits the pre¬ 
vious “ excess ” contributions. 
Now such “ excesses ” can only 
be taken into profits over a 
ten-year period, and under 
strict conditions at that. 

The AICPA’s accounting 
principles board has also issued 
several opinions that the 
AICPA has not yet turned into 
formal rulings, but is likely to 
do so. One—that the SEC is 


standing. But it would have 
to add, at 4t did not, that if all 
its convertible preferred were 
converted into common stock, 
profit would have been only 
$4.12 on each share that would 
then be outstanding. 

These reforms, however, will 
hardly eliminate all confusion 
from American corporate re¬ 
ports. Such major problems as 
the highly varied ways in which 
companies compute depreciation 
and the value of inventories 
have not yet been touched by 
AICPA rulings. Nor has the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
miMion -iMu^i Us threatened 
order ^lairi^dmreified com¬ 
panies; to reportsak* and pro- 


had talks with such cqtttr 
j>attie**By coincidence or not, 
Textron Inc., a leading “con¬ 
glomerate "—its aft divisions 
sell ey^yifai^| ,, fr6m' chickens 
to rocket engines^-will in Ifi 
coming 1966 report break down 
dollar sales: and profits by five 
major product groupings. For¬ 
merly it had told shareholders 
only what percentage of total 
sales each product grouping 
contributed. 

The SEC also appears to 
have participated behind the 
scenes in the framing of the 
AICPA rulings. On its own, 
it has issued a formal ruling 
that an auditing firm which 
certifies a company's report and 
later discovers facts that cast 
doubt on the accuracy of that 
report, must disclose those 
facts publicly. The issue arose 
when the accounting firm of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
defending itself against a law¬ 
suit involving its auditing o£ 
the books of Yale Express Sys¬ 
tem Inc., a trucking line, 
declared that it had no obliga¬ 
tion to disclose such i^tis to 
anyone except its client. The 
SEC ruling will net affect this 
case, but it clarifies the irsue 
for the future. 


Crane makers 


Docks and 


known to want adopted— 
concerns the reporting of com¬ 
panies that have outstanding 
large amounts of bonds or pre¬ 
ferred stock that can be con¬ 
verted into common stock. It 
would require such a company 
to report not only what “pro¬ 
fits per share ” of common 
stock now in issue are for any 
period, but also what M pro¬ 
fits per share” would be if all 
the convertible securities were 
converted into common stock. 
An example: Atlantic-Richfield, 
a big oil company, could still 
report, as it actually cjjid, that 
its profits in the first nine 
months of 1966 were equal to 
$5.19 per common share out- 


shackles 

This week Herbert Morris, 
maker of cranes and other lifting 
gear, produced profits up to 
£170,000 from £3,000 the year 
before ; 'previously Clyde Crane 
and Booth had produced profits 
up from £42,000 to £113,000; 
but Stothert and Pitt, a much 
bigger company in the same 
business, fell badly from grace 
with a loss of £16,000 compared 
with pre-tax profits of £908,000 
the year before—and the differ¬ 
ences in year-end cannot have 
made all that difference. 

But there is in fact a good deal 
of difference between the busi- 
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nesses. Stothert and Pitt's crane 
division, which accounts for 
about half the group’s sales, is 
largely concerned with dockside 
cranes, while Herbert Morris 
concentrates more on overhead 
gantries, that are used in fac¬ 
tories, steel stockholding yards 
and other industrial premises. 
This means that Stothert and 
Pitt's products are generally 
larger and therefore its contracts 
tend to be longer. In the period 
before the freeze, fixed-price 
contracts throughout the crane 
industry soon became unprofit¬ 
able as rising costs eroded such 
small profit margins as were 
theoretically obtainable. So the 
longer the contract, the worse 
the effects. And escalation clauses 
were and are out of the question 
in so highly competitive an 
industry. The really unremunera- 
tive jobs that seriously affected 
Herbert Morris's results for 
1964-65 were already out of the 
way a year ago. For Morris, 
a Loughborough firm, the tight¬ 
ness of the labour situation has 
eased since the end of its year. 

Stothert and Pitt had other 
troubles besides the unprofitable 
long-term contracts in the crane 
division. Its diversification, 
mainly into concrete mixers and 
other contractors’ plant, was 
supposed to supplement the rela¬ 
tively meagre profits obtainable 
from cranes. But contractors' 
plant has been anything but a 
hedge in this past year. Stothert 
and Pitt's decline is emphasised 
because the previous year had 
been very good, whereas Clyde 
Crane and Booth’s profits had 
fallen h cgvBf ,since *962-63 and 
Herb ca^B W ^ ris's had steadily 
t umbyylMh over £1 million in 


For firms in this business, the 
trend to container transport dic¬ 
tates the direction of develop¬ 
ment work. It is not going to 
be a bonanza—there are too 
many muscling in for that—but 
rather a case where it would be 
disastrous to be left out. All of 
these three companies are taking 
this seriously. Herbert Morris 
has landed a £1} million contract 
for British Rail’s liner train 
depots, Clyde Crane has a project 
at Grangemouth and Stothert 
and Pitt has just announced that 
it is to design container cranes 
for a new terminal at Harwich. 

Stothert and Pitt’s shares 
look a better buy, always assum¬ 
ing that the crane division is 
merely out of phase with the 
other companies and will recover 
this year, as old contracts are 
worked off. The contractors’ 
plant business can reasonably be 
expected to pick up with the 
building cycle. And if earnings 
eventually return to 20 %—they 
were 23 in 1964-65—the 
current price of 27s. 6d. would 
indicate a price/earnings ratio of 
7, and a 15% payment (against 
the time-honoured 20% that was 
cut short by last year’s loss) 
would mean an 11% yield. H. 
Morris and Clyde Crane have 
already largely made their 
recoveries, so their shares look 
expensive. Morris's, at ios., yield 
only 4% and Clyde at 9s. 9d., 
5.1%, while their price/earnings 
ratios are 21 and 17 respectively. 
While they Jack the breadth of 
diversification which will later 
help to free Stothert and Pitt 
from the fetters Of cut-price 
tendering to the harbour boards, 
Morris at least will remain com¬ 
petitive in the hew world of con¬ 
tainers and liner trains. 


Interest equalisation tax 

Bonds yes, 
equities no 

New York 

The Treasury’s newly 
announced programme for 
stiffening the foreign securities 
tax produced considerably 
more grousing among brokers 
than a clear-cut reaction in the 
markets. Few quotations moved 
with any decisiveness to reflect 
the proposed doubling of the 
interest equalisation- tax to a 
maximum 30%, which Congress 
is asked to make retrospective 
to January 26th—and is ex¬ 
pected to enact. 

Only one instance has been 
reported of a sharp price ad¬ 
justment; in the stock of Japan 
Air Lines, which has been 
rapidly gaining favour with 
American investors but whose 
shares are still scarce in the 
United States. Late last week, 
Americans were paying a pre¬ 
mium of 30% to get shares (tax, 
free) from other Americans, 
over the (taxable) price paid to 
foreign holders. 

In the more seasoned foreign 
stocks traded in the United 
States, there is no lack of 
American-owned shares. But 
at some point American de¬ 
mand for an issue may well 
exceed the American supply so 
shares might have to be bought 
from foreign holders—when the 
tax would apply; this would 
create a spread between the 
M American-owned ’* (tax-free) 
and “ foreign-owned ” (taxable) 
price whereas at the moment 
spreads on the foreign stocks 
traded on American markets are 
nominal, where they exist at all. 

Brokers were flabbergasted 
that the new proposal applies to 
foreign equities as well as fixed 
interest issues. They say that in 
the decade before the tax went 
into effect the international 
movement of securities produced 
a net inflow of capital into the 
United States in excess of $2 
billion. But since then there has 
been an outflow of about $1 bil¬ 
lion in equity transactions thus 
showing that $uch business is 
necessarily a two-way affair. 


Teijin 

Tiny oriental 
profits 

Japanese fibre companies are 
often spoken of with bated 
breath by those who know a 
little—just a little—about tex¬ 
tiles. They arc regarded as 
paragons of efficiency, forever 
pushing up sales to new and 
dazzling heights, whereas 
British and European companies 
slope along cautiously and in¬ 
glorious ly, always mining gol¬ 
den opportunities. The publi¬ 
cation of the 19^6 figures for 
Teijin, the second largest 
Japanese fibre concern and 
quoted on the London stock 
exchange, show just how far 
from the truth this picture is. 

In the year to last September 
30, Teijin knocked up sales of 
£144 million (sales of nylon 
were up 26%; sales of polyester 
up 3 %; sales of acetate and 
rayon much the same). From 
these it earned a profit of £6 mil¬ 
lion before tax, which gives a re¬ 
turn of less than 5%. Cour- 
taulds, to take a British equiva¬ 
lent, had sales of £340 million 
in the year to June, 1966, and 
although it bfld to carry lots of 
less profitable textiles, paints 
and so on, made £41 million, 
which gave a return of 12%. 
Toyo Rayon, even bigger than 
Teijin and also quoted on the 
London market, made only i\% 
in 1966. 

All right, last year was a very 
bad one in Japan. But it was not 
too splendid in Britain either. 
Even if more favourable years 
are taken the Japanese returns 
remain comparatively poor. In 
1964, for instance, Toyo did 
manage to make 12 %> but Teijin 
was on 7%, and in that year 
Courtaulds was up around 16%. 
And there is still the explosion 
of nylon capacity in Europe to 
be countered. No wonder 
Teijin’s chairman is rather 
stoical. Things will get better ; 
the Japanese economy is lifting 
and fibre sales are going with it. 
But there will be no real bounce 
profits-wise for a bit. With Toyo 
at 2s xoid giving a yield of 4%, 
and Teijin at 2s. 4^d. giving 5%, 
investing in Japanese fibres is 
not attractive just yet. 


American women begin early 


Q—I am a girl of almost ten and Interested In 
Investing my sgvlrigs and future earnings In stuck. 
I have $46 now in the bank at the normal rate of 
Interest but am Interested in, both gain and earnings, 
. .Weukt I be on the right track with a mutual fund? 

A—You've already missed out on a few good bull 
markets. But belter late then never. 


Front the financial'section off New York World Journal Tribune' 
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Fighting world 
competition 

BRITISH OXYGEN CHAIRMAN SPEAKS OUT 


Three major handicaps to British international trade are emphasised by 
Mr. J. S. Hutchison, Chairman of BOC, in his annual statement: 

The high cost of new capital, virtually restricted toborrowcd money because 
of double taxation of equity profits, leads to high product costs. This places 
British manufacturers at a disadvantage against foreign competitors. He 
urges that taxation should be “adjusted to restore risk capital to its rightful 
place in the capital armoury”. 

Penal surtax makes it impossible to pay top management on an internationally 
competitive basis, or to attract-expert talent from abroad. 

As industrial gases are not exportable, l he selti ng up of a network of producing 
companies abroad has been an essential feature of BOC’s success in foreign 
trade. This yields income in foreign currency no less valuable to the nation 
than profits on exports. 

“Our international competitors are only too glad to see us in double taxation 
difficulties about overseas investment, to see support for our existing invest¬ 
ments made increasingly difficult and to see our strong base for export 
weakened to their immediate and eagerly grasped advantage. 

“This is what is happening and there has not been nearly enough protest about 
it.” 

YEAR’S RESULTS I PROSPECTS 


Group sales: £ 95 , 297 , 000 (£ 92 , 026 , 000 ) 
Trading Profits: £ 10 , 050 , 000 (£ I) , 875 , 000 ). 
U.K. profit reduction due to increased 
government imposts, increased costs and 
some non-rccurring expenses. Reduction 
overseas mainly due to devaluation of the 
Indian rupee and difficult trading con¬ 
ditions in Australia. 

Taxation; Higher taxation on lower pro¬ 
fits; 60 % of profits taken in 1966 against 
about 40 % formerly. 

Ordinary dividend: 10%(11 %). 


£ r.,riio:i GROUP PROFITS AND TAXATION 


Chairman says, “A great deal of sound 
constructive work by management in the 
last year or more should make a first con¬ 
tribution this year and some of the diffi¬ 
culties and special costs of the past period 
should recede. 

“It has never been more difficult to fore¬ 
cast the results of a year, but overall I con¬ 
sider we have a good chance to hold our 
own and certainly to respond to any better¬ 
ment of conditions anywhere.” 
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YEAR’S HIGHLIGHTS 

Exports 

Total export and investment income from 
overseas now £10 million, despite fact that 
industrial gases are unexportable. 

Industrial Gases 

Sales of nitrogen, argon and propane 
doubled in three years. Inert Nitrogen 
Protection service introduced for food 
preservation. 

Tonnage Oxygen 

Three new plants bring U.K. total to 29 
( 1.75 million tons a year capacity). Ton¬ 
nage oxygen still less than 10% of group 
sales. Pipelines being extended in Sheffield, 
Tees-side and Lanarkshire. 

Medical 

Anaesthetic and breathing equipment went 
to 105 countries, with exports 35 % up. 
New Lntonox analgesic gas now being 
licensed in many countries. 

Industrial Equipment 

Successful year with record turnover and 
profit. BOC’s computer-controlled cutting 
machine - most advanced in the world - 
now working in Sunderland shipyard. 
Miniaturised regulators for aviation 
breathing equipment licenced in U.S.A. 
and elsewhere. 

Cryoproducts 

Increased sales include vivostats for bio¬ 
logical specimen storage. Another helium 
refrigerator being built - for work on 
superconductivity. BOC helium bearing 
turbine selected by Government for 
Toronto Fair as example of advanced 
technology. 

Sparklets syphons 

Exports now 40 % of total sales. 

Chemicals 

New ethylene dichloride plant started - 
w ill cost about £1 million. 


fFoi 1966 this includes Shaicholdcrs’ Income 
Tax on dividends (l %5 finance Act). 
♦Company’s main products -industrial gases 
— are unexportable. Graph shows expojfjs bf 
equipment, chemicals, chemical plant obd 
00 Spartdets, 
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Copies of full report and accounts available from: Secretary, Hammersmith must, London, W . 6 . 
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A YEAR OF 

SATISFACTORY 

PROGRESS 

J:\-tt\h t* front the Statement of 28th February) 1987 
to the Annual General Court of Proprietors by 

It IS GRACH THU DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 
& QUUUNSBERRY , KJ\, P.C\ G.C. V.O., LL.D. 

_ Governor of The Royal Rank of Scotland 

PROGRESS . 

© The Groups activities continued to .expand 
throughout the year. Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts increased by £3.7 million over the 1965 
figure, reaching a new peak of £443.9 million. 
The Group total of Advances at the end of the year was* 
£223.5 million. Investments in British Government 
Securities, which are valued at or under market prices in 
accordance with Group policy totalled £44.7 million. 

Group Net Profit for 1966 was* £3,247,669 compared with 
£3,117,741 for 1965, an increase of 4.1 per cent. Profits at 
this level arc due largely to the high level of interest rates 
and the very large proportion of our assets employed in 
advances. Trading profit for the year was in fact marginally 
lower than in 1965 but tax provisions were also down. 

To the Group Net I’rorii lor the year falls to be added 
£990,709 broughr forward from 1905, making available a 
total of £4,247,378. 

Your Directors recommend that there be paid a final divi¬ 
dend at the rate of 9' per cent actual, making with the 
interim dividend of per cent paid on 15th September 
last, a total of 19 per cent for the year. This is the same 
distribution as was made last year. 

Tux deducted by us on dividends must now be accounted 
for to the Inland Revenue in accordance with the new 
tax regulations. 

Williams Deacon’s Bank continued their policy of extending 
their branch system and during the year new branches were 
opened at Ellesmere Port, Exeter,’ Jcsmond, Manchester 
Meat Market and St. Breladc (Jersey). They have also 
established* in Jersey a subsidiary—Williams Deacon’s 
Investment and Finance Limited—to take deposits at 
special rates of interest and to conduct business outside the 
normal range of Clearing Bank activities with particular 
reference to the needs of the island of Jersey. 

PARE NT COMPANY 

I now turn to-our own Balance Sheet which is 
IjAjI shown separately. Our deposits at £157.1 million 
show a decrease of £2.3 million over the 1965 
wimamm figure. Average deposits for 1966 were in fact 
somewhat higher than the average in 10o5. 

Notes in circulation at £16.3 million show a decrease of 
£493.493 on the 19o5 figure contrary to the general trend. 
The reasons for this I refer to separately. 

The ratio of our liquid assets to our deposits and note 
liabilities was 35.1 per cent (38.2 per cent lust year). 
Advances at £81.1 million show an increase of £4.5 million 
over the 1965 figure. Looking to our commitments for 
1967, we have under negotiation several medium term 
credits to which wc must give priority despite the fact that 
they are considered to be private sector lending. The end 
of the year figure for advances stood at a ratio of 48.7 
per cent to note and deposit liabilities. 

During the year, we subscribed for an additional .385,207 
shares of 50 cents each at a premium of 50 cents a Share of 
Associated Securities Ltd., the Hire Purchase Company in 
Australia in which we and the British Wagon Company 
Ltd. hold a 40 per cent interest. The subscription was in 
response to an offer to existing Stockholders in the pro¬ 
portion of one new issue share for every four stock units 
held. The market value of our holding is substantially 
above the cost to us at which it stands in our books— 
£1,020,987. 

STAFF ON THE BOARD 

The Court of Directors, as announced in the press' 
rLrjj on 1st December, have applied for powers to 
Kijdfl allow any employee of the Bank to be made an 
Executive Director. Great importance is attached 
to this, and it should result in materially assisting the 


runtL.1 


□ 


smooth despatch of the'Bank’s business as well as stimula¬ 
ting both existing staff with wider opportunities, and 
potential recruits with .best possible prospects. Pursuant 
to this it is the intention at tfic Annual Court to submit for 
election to the Board Mr. George P. Robertson, the 
General Manager and Mr. A. P. Robertson, the Deputy 
General Manager. 

STAFF 

^ This year has proved a particularly challenging 
one for the General Manager and Staff at all 
levels. There have been, lor example, the many 
special problems presented by the implementation 
of Government policy ol credit restriction and the prepara¬ 
tion of the Bank’s replies to the questions asked by the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes. 

In these respects and in the ordinary daily work the response 
of the Staff has been excellent. Indeed, their readmes* to 
meet these difficulties with flexibility and a sense of purpose 
gives great promise for the Bank’s future. Wc are most 
grateful to Mr. G. P. Robertson and his team. 
PUBL ICITY 

Over the year there was a marked increase in the 
use being made of our film service, which is offered 
free to organisations throughout Scotland. A film 
WkiJm “ a Royal Bank Career ” which became available 
in November was produced to encourage staff recruitment 
and is already proving popular in schools, as is our booklet 
“ Your Royal Bank Account ”, which is well established 
in schools as a reaching medium. 

We have also commissioned another film which will be 
ready shortly to reinforce our press advertising in attracting 
the wage earner to the Bank. 

PROGRESS IN AUTOMATION 

The current accounts of 70 of our Scottish 
Branches are now being processed at our Coin- 
^ » X puter Centre at Head Office, as are those of our 
Bishopsgatc, London office. Wc hope to complete 
the current phase of linking branches to the Centre by the 
end of 1967. This should result in considerable economies 
in staff and our Organisation and Methods Department is 
at present engaged* on a study to determine the extent of 
these. It will not, involve redundancy of staff, as normal 
wastage will take cure of the surplus. 

NOTE ISSUE 

£ Grave concern was felt during 1966 due to forgery 
of our £5-notes. While these forgeries represented 
a small sum compared to our total circulation wc 
immediately commissioned a new design for this 
note. This has now been issued and includes a portrait ol 
David Dale, the great Glasgow industrialist and phil¬ 
anthropist, joint agent of our Glasgow Office 1783-1804. 

“ THE SQUEEZE ” 

The year was again dominated by restrictions 

a placed on lending. Advances had to be main¬ 
tained within the figure of 5 per cent over the 
March 1965 total and curtailment of lending 
to non-priority customers had to be achieved. Considerable 
facilities for export finance at concessionary rates under, 
Government Schemes have had to be provided and room 
must be made for substantial additional finance of this 
nature. We must acknowledge the understanding co-opcra- 
tion of our customers in enabling us to meet the limits 
placed upon us. 

There seems little prospect of early relaxation and pressure 
on resources is likely to be considerable in the first quarter 
of 1967 when the full effect of tax payments arc felt on 
corporate cash flow. 

NATIONAL BOARD . 

FOR PRICES AND INCOMES 

Q The reference of Bank Charges to the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes involved us in 
considerable work. Material required from each of 
the Three Banks in the Group was most carefully 
reviewed and analysed by the three Chairmen, General 
Managers and Senior Executives so as to ensure the best 
possible presentation on behalf of the Royal Bank 
Proprietors. 

THE 

ROYAL BANK 

OP SCOTLAND 

HEAD OFFICE: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED : 

CHANGING EMPHASIS IN DEMAND 
SIR WILLIAM WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Juie Industries (Holdings) Limited was held in 
Lhmdee on February 6, 1967, Sir William 
Walker (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the vear ended September 30, 
1966: 

Owing to the economic uncertainty through 
which the country is passing, I intend to make 
my main statement at the Annual General Meet* 
ing on Monday, February 6th. This will en¬ 
sure that its subject-mailer is as up-to-date as 
possible. The Statement will be published on 
Tuesday, February 7th,. and a reprint will 
thereafter be posted to shareholders. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting, there 
have been two changes in your Board, to which 
I wish to make reference. Sir John Car¬ 
michael joined us on March 24, 1966. His 
wide experience and ability have already been 
of great value. We are fortunate in having 
secured his services in a non-executive capacity. 
Mr James Strachan, having^reached normal 
rcriral age, resigned his directorship on June 
30, 1966. He gave over fifty years of valued 
service to the company, the Inst twenty as a 
director. He left the Board with our thanks 
for these past services and our best wishes for 
his retirement. 

As forecast in my interim statement issued 
on July 11th, the profits in the second half of 
the financial year considerably exceeded those 
earned during the first six months, resulting in 
a profit for the year, after depreciation and cor¬ 
poration rax, of £630,198 compared with 
£609,751 for the previous year. These figures 
do not tell the full story because this year, for 
the first time, wc felt the full effects of the 
new tax on dividends, or Tncome 'Fax Schedule 
F to give it its proper title. 

In spite of a \ per cent reduction in the 
ordinary dividend distribution which last year 
included a bonus of 2 per cent, the total cost 
of dividends payable has increased from 
£263,274 to £435,000, and the retained earn¬ 
ings have fallen by £151,279 from £346,477 to 
£195,198, 1 have to qualify the comparison of 
these last two figures, however, because, as 
from January 17, 1966, relief on capital expen¬ 
diture is given by way of investment grants in 
cash in place of the former investment allow¬ 
ances granted against the tax liabilities. In 
the year under review, there is a cash invest¬ 
ment grant receivable amounting to £130,950, 
of which £78,550 is credited to Capital Reserve 
and £52,400 to Tax Equalisation Reserve. 

We benefited from a sustained and pressing 
consumer demand which was maintained 
throughout the financial year. Demand for cer¬ 
tain of our products has since fallen off, and 
steps have been taken to increase production 
of others where demand is being maintained. 

Addressing the'meeting, the Chairman said: 
With your permission I will take the accounts 
and the statement which was circulated with 
them, as read. 


Fluctuations in raw material prices have a 
marked effect on the trading results of a large 
proportion of your Group’s manufacturing 
activities. For this reason half-year results are 
seldom indicative of those for a full year. 

The year under review was exceptional in 
that 63 per cent of the Group’s profits before 
taxation were earned in the second six months, 
as against only 37 per cent in the first. I anti¬ 
cipate that the current year will revert to the 
more normal pattern of earnings, with the pro¬ 
fits for the first half-year exceeding those for 
the second. Trading conditions during the 
first four months lead me to expect that the 
profits for the half-year to March, 1967 will not 
be dissimilar to those for April /September, 1966, 
followed by a falling-off over the second six 
months. There are imponderables that make 
it difficult to forecast the profit level achievable 
over the year as a whole. I am not, however, 
pessimistic. The Board of Trade stated in 
September, 1964, that they would review the 
industry’s protection arrangements in 1967. No 
announcement has yet been made as to when 
this review will take place, but whatever its out¬ 
come it is unlikely to affect the current year’s 
results. 

Pakistan raw jute prices arc today £20-£25 
a ton above those that were mling at this time 
last year. This is an increasing inducement to 
look for other raw materials and to concentrate 
our efforts within and without the jute field 
where we not only see the best future for our 
own endeavours, but where also we can be of 
the greatest service to our customers: the main¬ 
tenance of Pakistan raw jute prices at their 
present level has given us an increased incentive 
to provide customers with their raw materials 
in an alternative form. 


POI ^ PKOPYI I\E 

1 told you last year of our interest in a com¬ 
pany called Polytape Limited, in which we hid 
taken a 40 per cent holding. This comp my is 
still in its early days of development, but con¬ 
siderable progress lias been made and we arc 
looking forward to a year of expanding output. 

Jute Industries Limited, our main subsidiary, 
has been weaving polypropylene tape on its 
wide looms and hns bought and installed new 
finishing equipment which will do much to 
stabilise the backing for tufted carpets. This 
tape has also been woven effectively on some 
of our other looms, but it is obvious that to 
gain the full benefits from this material it 
should be processed on new and more sophisti- 
caied machinery. 

In order, therefore, to expand and develop * 
our interest in this new textile material, we, in 
conjunction with the other major partner in 
Polytape Limited, Low & Bonar (Textiles & 
Packaging) Limited, a subsidiary of The Low 
& Bonar Group Limited, are forming within 
the rtext few days a new company with an 
initial authorised capital of £250,000, held 
jointly. This company will undertake the 
weaving, conversion and sale of polypropylene 
yams, cloth, bags, etc. In the commencing 


stages the capital investment will be small, but 
the company will have the backing of the full 
resources of the two Groups. 

Mr P. G. Anderson has relinquished his 
appointment as managing director of Jute Indus¬ 
tries Limited, and will now concentrate: on 
polypropylene development within the G<6up. 
In addition to his Group duties, he wiU be 
managing director of Polytapc Limited and : of 
the new company about to be formed. 


THE U.K. CARPET INDUSTRY 

Expansion continues in this industry. British 
companies made over 100 million square yards 
of carpet last year, half of which was backed 
with jute produced by companies in your Group. 
For Axminstcr and Wilton carpets, a new 
quality of yarn called JILSPIN was introduced 
in 1965; this has been a conspicuous success 
and 6,000 tons of it have already been 
delivered. In 1967 another step forward is 
being taken with the product of Manhattan 
Spinning Mill, the re-equipment of which 
should be completed by the summer. This new 
yam will be called JILMATIC N, and we are 
confident that carpet manufacturers will be 
enthusiastic, about it. It is appropriate that 
JILMATIC N is being introduced during 
Quality and Reliability Year, us it will maintain 
a standard of levelness never before achieved in 
jute. For Tufted carpets, sales of backing cloth 
have increased considerably over the year. Stocks 
have been increased to meet the rapidly expand¬ 
ing demand for this product. The need for 
higher standards of- specification and quality is 
m the forefront of our minds and, to this ebd, 
the insinuation of the latest and most efficient 
manufacturing equipment is a continuing 
process. 

Our own carpet section, although small in 
relation to the Group’s turnover, contributes 
usefully to profits and is almost our only direct 
contact with domestic consumers. The carpets, 
mainly of jute pile, are in the low end of the 
trade and directed to limited budget buyers who 
otherwise would be unlikely to install soft floor 
coverings. Quality is supported by modern pres¬ 
sure dyeing and finishing equipment, and sales 
are principally on a quick service cut-length 
basis. 

PERSONNEL 

Labour relations continue to be good, but 
during the year under review we again suffered 
from a shortage of labour aggravated by absen¬ 
teeism. Wc are* parties to a revised wages 
structure for our jute textile employees which 
unfortunately it has not been possible to 
implement due to the Government’s incomes 
policy. 

The success of your Group depends on the 
skills and efforts of the people who work for 
it. Today we employ over 5,500 and our 
thanks are due to them, and in particular, to 
the Management team on whose knowledge, 
initiative and enthusiasm so much depends. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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S. 8C E. SC A. METAXA DISTILLERIES S.A. 

STILL ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The seventy-eighth Annual General Meeting of S. & E. & A. 
Metaxa Distilleries S.A., was held on January 23, 1967, in Piraeus, 
Greece, Mr Andrew S. Metaxa, President, presiding. 

A summary of his Statement is given hereunder: 

EXPORTS 

Once again the very jgood figures of METAXA Exports to over¬ 
seas markets the world over, were not only reached but even 
exceeded by 20 pet cent this year, as against 1965, especially as 
regards our shipments to the USA, Canada and Australia, and 
where METAXA has gained a leading rank among other famous 
brands. 

Furthermore, new markets have been gained, new Agents have 
been appointed, and local production facilities established in various 
countries of South-America, British West Indies, Virgin Islands, 
Iceland, Lebanon, as well as the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, bringing thus the total of countries to which METAXA 
has been exported this year to over sixty. 

Thus, we have attained this year the 90 per cent of the total 
Greek exports of Alcoholic Beverages, representing the 40 per cent 
of our total yearly production. From the Greek and Foreign 
Press you will have certainly learned about the upward trend of 
our activities, and in recognition of which the Royal Greek Govern¬ 
ment has bestowed upon us the Award of the Foremost Greek 
Industrial Firm for “OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
EXPORTS.” 

Special care and attention have been given also to Advertising 
and Sales promotion and an increased Budget has been allotted 
towards these purposes. This policy will be continued in order, 


not only to maintain the present level, but to steadily increase our 
exports further. 

HOME MARKET 

In a parallel manner, good results have also been scored on the 
HOME MARKET, where an increase of 25 per cent as against 1965 
has been registered and METAXA is now by far the largest selling 
Brandy in Greece. Transportation and conveyance means have been 
substantially increased, new stock and distribution centres have 
been established, and new Agents appointed all throughout Greece 
for a better and swifter Supplying System of cu$tomer%and con¬ 
sumers requirements. This expansion programme has not only 
covered METAXA, but also other lines of foreign imported Brands, 
which we produce and represent in Greece. 

FUTURE EXPANSION 

Our Company, in order to meet the ever increasing demands of 
the HOME and EXPORT Markets, and for the purpose of central¬ 
ising its activities, has expanded its operations and already started 
building a second Distillery Plant at a cost of over $2 MILLION, 
comprehending a Distillery, Bottling Areas, Warehouses, Executive 
and General Offices, surrounded by Vineyards and Cellars where 
large quantities of METAXA Brandy will continue ageing. The 
site covers an area of 60,000 sq. m. on the Greek National Road, 
ten miles outside Athens, and upon completion, within 18 months 
time, will be one of the largest and the most up-to-date Complex 
of its kind in Europe, with a yearly production of over 6 million 
bottles. 

I would like to express my confidence in the future progress and 
expansion of our Company and my thanks to all who contributed 
towards these. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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gT BOWMAKER LIMITED 

Higher profits despite adverse conditions 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of Bowmaker Limited 
will ibe held on February 27th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Sir John Cowley, KBE, CB, AM: 

This has been a difficult year for many reasons. First among 
these has been the cost of money. The rise in the bank rate from 
6 per cent to 7 per cent in July and the general economic position 
substantially increased the cost of borrowing and this reduced the 
profitability of existing business taken on at a lower rate. 

Second was the sudden increase from 25 per cent to 40 per 
cent in the down payment on motor vehicles. Not only did this 
mean an immediate fall-off in the sale of private cars, but the 
percentage of each car financed decreased from 75 per cent to 60 
per cent. 

Third was the Bank of England’s restriction which prevented 
us from increasing our total debtors in April, t967. to more than 
100 per cent of those on the books in April, 1966, or 105 per cent 
of those in April, 1965. 

Fourth was the import surcharge which restricted the amount 
of imported Caterpillar equipment and thus depressed the profit 
of the plant company. 

Fifth was the rising unemployment during the latter months 


of the year with the inevitable increase in late payers. Last has 
been the impact of S.E.T. during the final two months of the year. 

Despite these difficulties we have increased the gross profit 
of the Group, compared with last year, from £1,257,000 to 
£1.778.000 and the ne* profit, after taxation, from £1,019,000 to 
£1.059,000. This has enabled us to repeat and cover the dividend 
of 15 per cent for the year on ordinary shares in spite of the fact 
that the company now has to meet the gross cost of dividends. 

A large and increasing part of our business consists of the 
financing of industrial equipment, plant, machinery and com* 
mercial vehicles. It is significant that even during the credit 
squeeze this has kept going at a steady level. There are indications 
that during the current year the investment incentives promised 
and already put into force by the Governmentwshould enafble us 
to maintain this increase. 

Having referred to the reorganisation carried out during the 
year'with in the Group and the consequent economies which would 
be felt in the ourrent year, the Chairman reviewed the activities 
of the Group’s other interests and concluded: 

I forecast a difficult year ahead, but we are even better 
organised to meel the difficulties than we were in 1966. Despite 
my gloomy forecast, we made a near record gross profit. We 
pthiljd, weft do it again. » ,, / 
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EAST & WEST INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 

A Trust invested mainly overseas 

Imwud Ordinary Capital : £1,000,000 In 5s. shard 


Year ended 

30th. November 

Total Net Assets 
at Valuation 

Value per 

5>. share 

tarned 
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British Sugar Corporation Limited 

THIRD HIGHEST OUTPUT 

The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of the British Sugar Corporation Limited will 
be held on February 28th in London. 

, The following are extracts from the circulated statement by the Chairman, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, BT, KBE, TD, JP : 

The greater part of the 1965 crop was sown in ideal weather and therefore in excellent 
seedbed conditions during the last week of March and first week of April. Early sowing 
is an acknowledged pre-requisite for a heavy yield and as anticipated in my last review, the 
1965 crop proved to be the second largest in the Corporation’s history. 

The total quantity of beet delivered to the factories amounted to 6,705,471 tons—an 
average of 15.30 tons per crop acre, which had only been exceeded by the record crop in 
19oO. The 1966 crop, the harvesting of which is virtually complete, piowces 8 similar 
tonnage and sugar content to the 1965 crop. 

The cool, wet summer of 1965, however, was not conducive to a high sugar content 
and the average at 15.61 per cent was 2.11 per cent below that ot the previous year. The 
output in terms of white sugar was 846,134 tons, the third highest ever achieved. The toial 
amount of molasses produced was 317,314 tons. Dried molassed pulp production was a record 
at 548,236 tons. This included a substantial quantity in the form of nuts, which continue 
to gam in popularity, as well as nuts with added magnesium as a precaution against hypo- 
niagnesaemia in cattle and sheep. Our newer product, kibbled pulp, has proved to be 
eminently suitable for feeding to cattle in conjunction with rolled barley. Plant has been installed 
at the factories for a substantial increase in the output of these products. 

The acreage harvested mechanically showed a further small increase to 94 per cent of 
the total, and I am glad to record that 50 per cent of the beet delivered was passed through 
deaner-Ioadcrs to reduce dirt tares, compared with 37 per cent in the previous year. 

The policy of increasing factory capacity is continuing and is essential to avoid unduly 
extended campaigns. New plant for this purpose has been installed at Bardney, Oantley, 
King’s Lynn and Spalding, although a substantial part of our capital budget had to be ear¬ 
marked lor essential replacements. The average daily capacity increased by about 2,000 tons 
beet, to 54,000 tons per day. In 1967 wc intend to increase the capacity at Brigg, and expand 
still further at Bardney. 

Beet reception facilities have been further extended, to enable factories to deal efficiently 
with the increasing number of road vehicles due to larger factory capacities, and the dosing 
down of rail loading stations. We are continuing with the installation of automatic equipment 
for sampling and testing to eliminate the human element and automatic samplers have been 
erected in five factories. Completely automatic weighing and recording equipment is now 
available at fifteen factories, three with direct telephone link to the new and larger computer at 
Central Offices in Peterborough. 

The increasing capacity of the factories has necessitated extension of modern pulp presses 
and pulp drying plant. Experiments with bagging of dried pulp in paper bags have proved 
so successful that the whole output of our Newark factory is being packaged in this form during 
the 1966 campaign, and wc intend to extend this system gradually ro replace jute bags. The 
demand for bulk deliveries of pulp nuts is increasing. 

During the year the design and planning of the new Research Laboratories were completed. 
Construction was started in July on a site adjacent to the University of East Anglia at Norwich 
and it is expected that the Research Department will be transferred from Nottingham to 
Norwich during the summer of 1967. The new laboratories will considerably increase the scope 
and facilities for research. 

, World consumption, which was estimated to have bedn 61.5 million metric tons in 1965/66, 
is expected to increase at a rate approaching 4 pet cent per annum. Therefore, if production 
during 1966/67 were to remain at the 1965/66 level of approximately 63.5 million metric ton9, 
• start at leasfwould have been made in reducing the high world stocks now on hand. But 
some couhtrftft have planned to increase production—Cuba, for example, plans to produce 
7.5* million tpna of sugaf in 1966/67 against a crop of the order pf 4.5 million tons in 1965/66 
—apd preliminary estimates suggest that world production in 1966/67 will be about 66 million 
topa. 
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TANGANYIKA 
CONCESSIONS LIMITED 

LORD COLYTON’S ADDRESS 

The Annual General Meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on January 26, 
1967 at the Head Office of the Company, 
Bahamas International Trust Building, Bank 
Lane, Nassau, Bahamas. The Rt Hon Lord 
Colyton, PC, CMG, presiding addressed the 
Meeting. 

He referred to the affairs of the Union 
Mini&rc du Haut-Katanga, of which company 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited is a principal 
shareholder, and said that, whilst the recent 
decrees published by the Congolese Government 
did not affect Tanganyika Concessions Limited 


directly, they did seriously affect the Union 
Miniire. 

The principal decree required that all com¬ 
panies whose sphere of operation was in the 
Congo should transfer their domicile and central 
management to the Congo by January 1, 1967. 
The effective seat of management of Union 
Miniere had always been in Brussels and the 
Company notified the Congolese Government 
that it considered the removal to the Congo to 
be impracticable. Instead the Company pro¬ 
posed that its assets in rhe Congo be transferred 
to a Congolese registered company and its assets 
outside the Congo should remain in the existing 
company. 

Discussions on this proposal took place m 
Kinshasa during the period Octobcr-Deccmbcr 
1966 but early in December the talks were ter¬ 
minated by the Congolese Government. In a 
communique issued on December 23, 1966 the 


Union Miniere stated that no transfer would 
take place and that no responsibility could be 
accepted for the consequences of any withdrawal 
of its concession. The Company also reserved 
the right to protect its own and its shareholders* 
interests by all means open in law; it was, how¬ 
ever, prepared to collaborate with the Congolese 
Government provided its previously agreed 
rights were respected. 

The Congolese Government immediately 
forbade the export of minerals from the 
Congo and froze the Union Miniere’s bank 
accounts in the Congo. It also announced 
the formation of a new Congolese company 
to take over the Union Miniere concessions 
and mining plants. # 

The offer of a 15 per cent participation in 
this new Company was received by Tanganyika 
Concession^ Limited but the Board decided, in 
the circumstances, to refuse the offer. A notice 


This advertisement does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe or to purchase any Bonds 

THE NORWEGIAN STATE A MUNICIPAL POWER CONSORTIUM 

SIRA-KVINA KRAFTSELSKAP 

U.S. $15,000,000 6f% 10 year External Loan of 1967 
Issue price 96£ per cent 

The Bonds of the Loan have been subscribed and offered for sale by: 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 

The sale of the Bonds has been underwritten by, amongst others, the following: 


Algemcne Bank Nederland N.V. 

Andresens Bank Folke-Realbanken A/S 
Banca Commerciale Italians 
Banco di Napoli 
Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banca Nazionalc del Lavoro 
Banca Nazionale dell* Agriculture 
Banca Prfrata Finanziaria 
Bank of London and 
South America Limited 
Banque de Bruxelles 
Banque de Paris et des Pay-Bas 
Banque Lambert, S.C.S. 

Job. Berenberg, Gossler Sc Co. 

Bergens Privatbank 
Berliner Handels-Gescllschaft 
Brinkmann Wirtz Sc Co. 

Gunnar B0hn & Co. A/S 
Cuzenove & Co. 

Christiania Bank og Krcditkasse 
Commerzbank A.G. 

Credit Lyonnais 
Credito Italiano 

Den Danske Landmandsbank A/S * 

Permission to deal in and quotation for the 
^change, London. Application has been made 
'^tock Exchange., 


Den norske Creditbank 
Deutsche Bank A.G. 

Dominion Securities Corporation Limited 
Dresdner Bank A.G. 

R. Henrlques Jr., 

Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 

A/S Kjebenhavns Handelsbank 
Klein wort, Benson Limited 
Kredietbank S. A. Luxembourgeoise 
Mees en Hope 

Morgan Grenfell Sc Co. Limited 
Morgan et Cie International S.A. 

Nederlandsche Overzee Bank N.V. 

De Neufiize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie 
Sal. Oppenheim Jr. Sc Co. 

Privatbanken i Kjebenhavn * 

N. M. Rothschild Sc SonS 
Rowe St Pitman 
Singer St Friedlander Limited 
Skandinaviska Baaken 
Strauss, Turnbull St Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken 

S. G. Warburg St Co. Limited 
White, Weld & Co. 

/ 'j 

Bonds has been granted by the Council of The Stock 
for quotation for the Bonds on the Luxembourg 
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*a& published in the Press on January 3, 1967 
o this effect. 

The Union Miniere protested strongly against 
lie seizure of its assets in the Congo and indi¬ 
cated thatfomopgst tether .'measures, it would 
ake legal addon against any buyer of Congolese 
:opper sold other tftan through the Union 
VlintereV sales organisatibn. 

Despite further interchanges of views be- 
ween Union Minifcre and the Belgian Govem- 
nent and between the Belgian Government and 
he Congolese Government no agreement had 
ret been reached. 


OTHER INTERESTS 

For the Benguda Railway the year 1966 had 
shown a more balanced traffic with imports to 
Katanga and Zambia increasing and record earn¬ 
ings were expected. The events in the Congo 
at the end of December would not materially 
affect thdse iresults but the cessation of 
mineral exports from the Union Miniere for 
any length: of time would seriously affect the 
future earnings. 

He drew attention to die fact that, as a com¬ 
mon carrier under its concession from the Por¬ 
tuguese Government, the railway . was bound 


to take all traffic offered and that Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited could not determine iht 
railway’s commercial policy. t 

The activities of Tanganyika Properties 
(Rhodesia) Limited had not been seriously 
affected by the events of the patt year lh 
Rhodesia. ■ -'■ ■■ 

The trading activities of Commonwealth 'Tim¬ 
ber Industries. Limited were carried but through 
its subsidiaries in South Africa and these had 
been to some extent affected by the credit 
squeeze in that country. -> < jv 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 



HITACHI 

Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo Japan 

Consolidated Balance Shoot and Profit t Loss Account 
for tho half yoar ended 30th September, 1966 


BALANCE SHEET * Millions of Yen or approximately 

Liabilities Thousands of Pounds sterling 

Total current liabilities 331.625 

Long-term debt 101,149 

Retirement and severance indemnities 20,864 

Minority shareholders' interest in consolidated subsidiaries 8,642 

Shareholders’ equity: 

Common Stock Y50 par value: 

Issued -1,577,315,145 shares 78.866 

Capital and Revaluation surpluses 16.451 

Legal Reserve 10.474 

Retained earnings both Appropriated 
and Unappropriated 42.066 


Less cost of 876,033 shares of 
treasury stock 


42,066 

147.857 


147.788 

610,168 


Millions of Yen or approximately 
Aasets Thousands of Pounds sterling 

Toial current assets 361 « Q 26 

Non current receivables and restricted 
funds 66,420 

Investments and advances-non-consolidated 
subsidiaries and others 14.844 

Property, plant arid equipment 283,796 

Less accumulated depreciation 131,015 


Other assets 


162,720 

6,168 


810,186 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Gross profit 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

Operating profit 

Other income 

Other deductions 

Income before income taxes 

Provision for income taxes 

Net income before minority Interest 


Millions sf Ysn or approklm&ifty 
Thousands of Pounds steiling 
68.225 
44.860 
24,365 
3.329 
13.110 
14.584 
6.6 53 
7.931 


Minoiity interest in net income of consolidated subsidiaries 
Net income 

Depreciation and amortization 


6t8& $a*t*of Ifnanctel statements: 

fha statements include the accounts of the parent company and Of Us algnlfleant majority-owned subsidiaries, whether directly or indirectly contrvtfed. Intercompany 
accounts and significant intercompany transactions have been eliminated in consolidation, 
income texesr - 

fhe companies are eubject to a number of lanes baaed on income Which, fa the aggregate, result in an affective tax rate of approximately 40% The tax regulations petmh a 
credit against (ha Corporation Tax eqelvatont to 10% of dividends paid for the period. , , 

r>a» fftopormdihtkeaocfapnta, the companies am pyrtifttedfO deduct for tax purposes certain allowances As such allowances etceadthe amounts required for a fab presentation 

v „ of 6parsiting results, the excesses, net oftha teUbSnenti^ here bean excluded from the statement of income and gff shown as appropriated retsfned earnings. Conversely, 
, PfdvjikmMe koap medofor Certain costs,, principally employe* retirement odd severance indemnities, in amount* not currently deductible for incomotax purposes. The 
defeH ed'ot prep aid income t agtos resulting therefrom wm ltd bred/tad ot charged to income In the yean whan such provisions for statement purpose* differ from the 

gedssfltim^fktb^SsmamSm^Mo eveUobfe for inspection by tha^ heftier* gftiedrer depository Receipts tit tits'offices pfN. M. Rothschild 6 Sons. hfgw Court. St. SwUhin's 
Ob) Ltititidn. tCktionti nm Notional, City Sank. 34 Moorgata. London. 
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Lindustries 

i* 

Limited 


Highlights from the * Annual Report and Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. W.E. LukeontheAccounts forfinancialyearended 1 October 1966. 


1966 

1965 

£ 

23,056,396 

£ 

21.767.100 " 


SALES _ 

Sates outside the Croup 


EARNINGS 

Trading profit ‘ ..." L587,405 ^ 2,026.814 ~ 

Profit after tax attributable to 

Lindustries Limited 818,166 1.206.000 

Earned for ordinary shares 697,166 1,085.000 

Retained in the business ___268,201 _ 

Ordinary dividends (gross) 530,463 _ 661,080 

Earned per 5/- ordinary share _ _ __ 1/0.5d _ 1/8d 

Divid ends (gross) per 5/-ordinary share _9.5d_ 1/0d 

assets ~ zzrzzz _ _;z: _ 

Fixed assets and trade investments _ ^ 5,323,093 5.127,363 

Net current assets ___8,661,612 6.518,068^ 

Net assets employed 13,984,705 13,6454 31 

Net assets attributable to 

ordinary shareholders* funds __ 9,367,976 9,0 24, 180 

Net asset value per 5/- ordinary sh are _14A1d_ 13I8d 

RETURN ~ .1 _ _ 

Trading profit on net assets employed __ 11.3% _ 14.9% 

m Profits for the year are down by 22%. 

■ The distribution proposed for the year is 16% (last year it was 16% plus a 
special bonus of 4%). 

■ The fall in profits was caused in the main by losses suffered by two major 
subsidiaries, one in the Textile Division and the other in the Engineering 
Division. 

■ It is still intended to pursue a policy of diversification. 

■ It is hoped that there may be a modest improvement in profits during the 
current year. 

A.G.M.: 9 March 1967. Dividends 11 March—Ordinary Final 6%; Preferred 
Ordinary Final 3%. 

• Copies from Secretary, 100 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 



Binding 

Cases 


Bind no caste for The Economist are 
avails bio from Eoslbifid Ltd. Tho caste 
aro m stiff, dad blue cloth covers 
and aro giit-foUorod on the apine; they 
provide .in extremely effective and 
firm bmJ'ivg and wifi hotel 13 issues of 
tho normal edition together with tho 
quarterly index, or 2b ibsues of the 
air edition with two quarterly indexes. 
Tlie year can he stamped on the sp.no. 
Tho oust per enso, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s Orders, ataUng 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent not to 
The Economist, but to— 


Easibind Limited (Dept. E), 
Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, 
Kensington, London W.8 
PARk 068G (3 fines) 


Copies of the Index are evaitable 
only from The Economist, 

25 St James's St. S W. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcements see pages 473. and 663 to 566 


Cambridge University I Laurentian University I Agricultural Econortdst 


DEPARTMENT OK APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited lor appointments 
tram October 1. 1%7. which It is hoped 
to nuke m the Junior Research Officer 
anti Kvn.mic!i oiu.ci grndeh. The 
iinointmeiits call tor suitable (luallflcatlons 
tdKwork in one ot the tallowing holds; 

( 1 ) Economic ttesca>ch social 
•crountlng work in the fleid of flnance. 
•specially the rompiiuUuu of national 
balance sheets and flow of funds 
•tntement!>; wages. Incomes und Income 

r liclev, trade and IndustriullButton 
developing countries; manpower 
pi obtains In developing count ilea 
( 2 ) Soctotoptcnt Heseerefir factory 
social structure and employee 
Involvement; occupational associations 

J nong whUe~oaM»r mrkm 

ppllr.anta should normally have at 
t a good second-class honours degree. 

UiT.lA&sa’Ssar* *• 


*• 

. giving personal details, 
■cations, experience and 


mm ffrrohrito hr. 


Laurentian University 

Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 

Applications art* Invited for two permanent 
positions and one temporary (ono-year) 
post in the Department of Economics 
(Jndeigraduate coint.es at pa it. and honours 
levels Prefeued specialities lor permanent 
positions; Microeconomic Theory. Public 
Flnun.f*. and iconmmc History, other 
specialities considered 
Salaiy minima. Piofessor, $13,750; 

Associate Piofessor. $10,750. Assistant 
professor. $8,300; Lecturer. $7,000, 

Addiees applications und further lnquhles 
to Head of Department of Economics. 

University of Glasgow 

Lectureship in Sociology 

Applications are Invited (or appointment aa 
Lecturer In SOCIOLOGY tenable from 
October 1. 1WT. Mfar?ic*le: £l.*ft-£ 9,«30 
per anhim. Iwttil mMy tctordSnf to 
qqahtnteiote and atoirimM* TJUkV. 

Anoheatieu (elate eealM ihodd M 
lodged, not later than February 18. 1987. 
wiMl the tndaoiMMd. iraoi whocq iurttec 
particulars taay be obtained._ 

. 


Agricultural Econortdst 
Togo 

Required to set up and head a research 
ana development section within the 
Office den Fromms Agricoles du Togo. 
Duties will Include examining the relative 
Importance of various crops for possible 
export, to advise jon their further 
development, to cany out feasibility 
studies and to recommend nacelle 
development projects. 

Candidates should possess a degree la 
agricultural economics and a knowledge 
of French would be ail advantage. 

Previous overseas e x pe ri e nc e preferable 
Salary range £3,800-£4,000 a year, 
depending on qualifications and experience 
subject to British income tax, plus a 

aasBa araae: 

accompanied) a year. Passages provided. 
Education allow anew. Two years contract. 

a AniRijfltin nBflaw . 

mShbtrV of overseas * * 


BATH UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer,/Assistant 
Lecturer 

IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for one or more 

J iOBts of Lecturer or A^lbtant Lectuier 
n Economics in the Political Economy 
Group of the School of Humanities and 
Social Sclendm. at Claverton Down. Bath. 

Salary: 

Assistant Lecturer, £1.105-£1.340: 
Lecturer £1,470-£2.030 (bar at £2,270);' 
FSBU. 

Batik Please uuei# Refpence No. 67/10. 


EXPORT SALES 
Representative 


MWMlfn 


Vfhisky company 

fir’wrc 
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The University of Leeds 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 

Junior Fellowships In African 
, Economic Studies 

Financed by o grant from the Ministry of 
Ovei'iciis Development, the University of 
Leeds can award Junior Fellowships for 
economic research relating to Commonwealth 
East Africa, to graduates of United Kingdom 
universities. Including students expecting to 
graduate lu July, 1907. Value £5&0-£750 
per annum ui-coidlnK to qualifications, plus 
fees, air fares Hitd other uapeaimry expunges 
of licld wort*, in Afrlon; tenable tor one year 
but renewable annually In a maximum of 
three years, the second of which will normally 
be tenable In the University of East Africa. 
Application forms from the Registrar and 
Hegrefary, The University. Lewis 2 ; closing 
date for receipt of completed applications. 


University of Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
MARKETING 

Applications are invited for en 
appointment as Lmtuier. nr, lor an 
exceptionally well qualified person. 

Senior Lecturer In Marketin'* Candidates 
should lure a good Honours Degree, 
piohablv in the Social Sciences or 
Statist c-. with spec die experience In one 
m more branches of maikenng 

The succesKful applicant will have the 
nppoiLunn* Lo participate m the 
development ot a wide rnn r w of marketing 
courses at postgraduate level as well »b 
lo sUviHln hi* own iL"*cuicll and 
consultancy, and alii Juin an existing 
nunfccUn/ group, 

Appointin' mu will be made lu the 
IuMow‘nc KHlaiv raoires- 
Lecturer £1.470'£2,030 

ScTtlm Lecturer ? 2 0.19- f 3,415 
Cnmuerrlin *alirv Mil be lived according 
lu (iin':l! .f on Hid expel .etu «\ 

J J| 11 Mil) - nod fippijcu i i'ni imm* mnv 
bo uli aim - I liom the Him f*»i. UmveiMtj 
oi li’ idtiuO, Qradh id 7. Yorkshire. lo 
whon Lhc* should be returned bh vain 

us possible. 


District Commissioners 

NATIONAL SA VINOS COMMITTEE 

dMthM, aarings And eumat affairs with 
Managing Directors ana Trade Unionists, and 
to Sneak to teacheis and address school 
children about the management of money 
Experience of public speaking, work with 
voluntary maanbuttons, and some knowledge 
of economics are dost rente. Good education 
essential, unlveixlty education an advantage 
Final-year students may apply 
starting SALARY (national) *144 (at 
•ge JD) to £JX93 hit 27 dr overt. Scale 
maximum C r.874. Non-contributory pension. 
Promotion prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savtle 
Row, London, W.l. for apphcuiion form, 
quoting 04/47/it. C toeing date March 7. 
1967. 


University College of North 
Wales, Bangor 

mimro^oN3 OF SOOIAL T,,EORV ANO 

Lecturer in Social Legislation 

Applications are Invited for the post of 
Lecturei in Social Legislation in the 
Depaitment of Social Theoiv and lnxUtutloris, 
tenable titan October 1 . 1967 Applicants 
should be glad units In Luw with experience 
or tntereat in social administration. Initial 
sauiy accoiUiiiK lo qu Uincutiuns and 


University of Exeter 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Economics StTba: ‘ ' 

Applicants shomd have i degree in * 

Agriculture or an equivalent qua 1 ideation. 

A knowledge of Economics or Accountancy 
would be an advantage. 

Salary: £840 per — 

Further particulate 

the Secretuiy of the _„_ _ 

House. The Queen’s Dilve, Exeter. Clobiug 
date tor applications. March 6 , 1067. 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

City of Westminster College 

Francis House, Francis Street, London, 8 .W.I 




experience on tiie scale £1,470 \ £90 
with F 8 .HU benefit* 

Applications (Miu cople'0, g’Ving details Of 
age qualifications and experience. tocreihcr 
with the n.'uucs ol flue* luferces. should be 
f *eni bv March llh to rhr* Resist iai, liun 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Required Summer Term 1967 
SENIOR LECTURER to be responsible for 

the direction of t each ing of ECONOMICS and 
RELATED SUBJECTB thiomrtiout the CoUoge. 

High academic qualification* and good 
teaching experience exhenUal. Industrial 
and/or commercial experience would be an 
additional advantage. 

Required lor September, 1967 
ECONOMIST (LECTURER) to specialise In 
BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL STUDIES up 
lo degiee level 

It xhould be noted that the Cottage la 
being eonfldei ed fm imduMon in nno of the 
pioposed Polytechnics, and O.N4.A. degree 
cimi‘■es me being applied tor 
SAURY- Senior larmier. £2 140-£2J80 
C’Mian ! Pl«* *70 London Allowance; Lecturer. 

*" j £ 1,875- £2,140 plus £70 tendon Allowance 
Asm. si ante mav be given towaid.s hourehuld 
removal expenses 

Application forma, which must be returned 
within ten days, may be obtained Horn the 

—. — ttaur Ooir— 


XTni vorsity of Exeter ' 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS , 

(AGRiCUl.TUH \L 1‘ CONOMIC fi) 

Applicj ! ii ns He mi\ 11 < (1 ini rhr re uuprai v , 
past oi 11 (^, 11 , 11 ) .sUmi in thr rj'jp utnii’iit I 
of l'conomii s i \y mulluiul Ecuiionncri I 

lenable Ht Newton Abbot 
Applicant 1 .'limiM li.ue good academic 
quailll< .il inns, e ;i on lifnioins decree in 
I*conn'll cs «ji m A',i i. iltural Economics. 

S.iLuy L hid per unmun 
Fuiilnu r u r.iubus u u ,y b’ obtained from 
thie t-ecH'iD' (it Hie Unlveisliv, N >1 ibcutc 
Homo Tlie Queen's Drive. E\etei Closing 
dafr ini ..ppl’i al ions. M.uch H. 1967 


The University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
COMMERCE 

i Application*; are invited t<»i annolntm*'nt to 
a. Restmioil AsMbtuntMilp In the Dcpurtmcnt 
J of Economics md Commerce to work in cloac i 
I (.fitlabninfinn with the Pruit*sMM.s of 
L.(_uiioi’il< s i 

I SWiuy 4C4te, Jt.«40'£T.OW oi £i^60- £ 1,315 j 
pci annum with FS.Rtf benefits 
Fuirtur piut.cuUih rn«iy be obtained from 
| thv imdershmvd. wh'wn ftm»nrAttfms (mx f 

nptcsj niuiiid he m'iu bv i-'ebiuHiv 2'J. I‘>67 


SECRL 1’AItY .at't 


aljegf. 


w 


D CRAIG. 
Rcifl' (iill 


The University of Leeds 

Department of Agriculture 

Appl iiVtluiD jie milled tor appointment us 
lavbtdnational Assistant in Uiu Agricultural 
Eounom.r’ Section A degree or diploma is 
dgsiiable but not eusenlial Salar>’ on the 
scale 

(») C9(5» X £40—£1.220 

(b) £1.220 X £40 C 1.385 

according to u^e. qualification.* and experience 
APPhnukYns (three eoptee). Matter age. 
quallhc.itions and exupuencu, togethei with 
the names of iao jeferccs, should reach 
The ftejrWrer. The Uhlverelty. Ijewde 2 (from 
whom fuither paiiicubis may be obtalnedi. 
not lulcr than Fubiu.iiy -fl. 1%/ 

University of Birmingham 
t Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications aie invited for An assistant 
lectureship oi lectureship becoming vacant 
on October l, 1U67 Candidates should state 
In which branches of Economics they are 
specially interested. 

Saluty scales: Lecturer. £1.470-£2,630: 
Assistant Lecturer, £l,108-£i.34o. 

Three copies of applications, together wiih 

names and addressee of two refereeie, must be 
sent by March 1. 1867. to the Assletani , , 
Registrar, Faculty of Commerce and Racial 
Science, Untverelty of Birmingham. F.O 
Bax 363s Birmingham II. tram whom further 
particulars may ue obtained. 

The University of 
Manchester 

Institute of Science and Technology 

Applications are invited for the post of 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT In the Department 
of Management Sciences to work with ^ 
Profeasor Roland Smith, loe Hyman Professor 
of Marketing, on the analysis of market 
demand trends for British machine tods 
Applicant* should be graduate* lu economics 
or statistics, and rhe fucpeasful candidate 
wiil be encouraged to read lor a higher degree. 
The appointment te Initially for three yaori 

sft wsnre sa uste&ar"* 

years, and membership of the T "-- 

Simerannuatlon System xer^unii 

Regular of tna Institute, SackvTfi? StreetT 


8COTT18H DEV I: I Or M ENT 
DEPARTMENT 

Town Planners 

Theip biu viuuncles fm pinfcs'.ionjJlv or 

aciirter.iicaily «iu»lUied person.* Mcklu-c 
e\pciI hik v at a ruivev in town arid 
count!y planning 

Trrnporary appointments will be offered 
Withui the &Al.uy runue i. 807- £ 1 'Hill With 
placing at cunf liirT to quell Scat ion.*. 
eXDeunire und abilttv Theie will b® 
opportunideK, for Lhose wishing to do so. 
lo jia'.n pi l iii.itiL’iit and p, nYlnnable hlalu* 
Fur the i paiticulars and application 
fnrm" fieuirmhlc bv Fetrruarv ?(Mh) gmy 
be obiaiucd liom the Establishment 
Officer. Scottish Development Departnient, 
Room 27. Bt. Andrew’s House, 

Edinburgh 1. 


The University of Leeds 

DEPARTMENT of I SYCHCLOOY 

Applications are JmUod for DoiQt of Lecturer 
or Aftestant teetdrev to the Departmmit ot 
Psychology at salaries on the stale 
£ 1,105-£ 1 340 for an Assistant Leetmer or 
£l.4l»-£W0 (etflcieacy her t|.27W for a 
Lecturer ^ltltf appmtitJheut M a«f point 
on the hchIcl AKtlicaittx titeuMBaw a spcclAl 
in terete hW cxSiiieBee ttiFfllelfcoufcstecP. 
MBthemattcal wtychology. Perception and 
Education. Applications (three copies), 
stutinu ace, qualifications and experience, nod 
naming three refeiecs, should reach The 
Registrar, The Untvereity. Leeds 2 (from 
whoa further partktUaia may be obtained )* 
not later than March 8. 1867. 


University of Bristol 

Appiicn tJonh are tjivierfljor the poate of 
LECTUREH AND ASSISTANT LECTURER In 
ECONOMICS tenable Lorn AUfU'l l. 11)07 
CBiidiilntes should hold u dualtflcatlon In 
eithei Economics ae StuliMica but there le no 
rettrlctlon js to sjpfe'uilhi interests Further 
mu ticular^ mav be obtained from the 
Reg in ru i. Utilve: fit > Senate flouxe. Bristol 2 
to whom applications should be sent by 
Match 4th. 

| University College London 

; Centre for the Analysis oj Conflict 

I TWO RJJSiL\RCH POSTS 
Applhtitions nre invited for research posts in 
connection utih the work of the above Centre 
whlcli reiati!- tn internetH-itval «nd ecmimunal 
coohict Applicantfc should have a good 
devree in a relevant dtacipltne and preferably 
some tca» hui" expi’rli'me Salary according 
to qu.iiiti’ aMcvi ,.iui expeiIciue Application^ 
to b" sent h: Manh 1 ft, 19«7. to the Director 
ot the c:"iMrc lot the Atiiily’is ot Conllict, 
Dnnei-i) Collide lomion, Gower Stieet. 

W.C 1 in.in v,liom tui'thei puriici'.u r may 
be obtained 


The University of 
Manchester 

Assistant Lecturer in 
Agncultunil t\ anomies 

! Applicullons nre liUitcd far rl 
! AHH1KTANT 1.1 ( lURi it in A 


University of Edinburgh 

Lecturer in Operational Research 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer In operational Research In the 
Department of Organisation pf ViWFvtry and 
Commerce, Applicants should told ?ood 
qualifications fit mathematic*. «*upae«ring. 


ecasuxnetrloa or etssisttea and he competent 
to develop ooursea oa quantitaUve aspects ' 
of mena semen t for under-greanate and 
pote*graduate students gndpractixina ;; 

mfiMamre. industrial experience wiilbe an 
Advantage. The euecessfeA applleam will be 

Salary Scale, £].4fa-£V,690 pet annum,' 
with ptaeongnt mcordlng to vmUAcatipns dbd 
- ice. s^d with superannuation JSene^. 

ss^iHfl^Sr 

than February 31, 1867. .. ^ 


he post of 
AORKJUj. I URAL 
I CONOM1CS i- iiIhi y mn«p £ 1.105 tu 
£ 1 JUl p a l S U Appliciturns l)y 
FlIjiuuiv 17!It. In the Resistiar, Thu 
(Jnlvi'is't\, Manchester J.i. liom whom 
fuithei iiutticulais mid foims of application 
may bu obtained. Quuie Ret 14/07/E 

The University of 
Manchester 

Research Fellowship in Economic 
Statistics 

Applications arc Invited for the above 

FSFowphip, (enable for onr year with a 

S frrihie cxtcuaiuu to two. salary range 
1,470-£2.630 «La. with approved recPirch 
eupen-ses. Tliu holder has acce.ss to the 
ficllitifs of the Manebeeter Compntteg 
IkboiHioiy AppHcntlons, by Mnrctl 7tn, to 
fim Registrar. The Univcisllv. Manchester 13. 
mnn wnotn Regulutions and application forms 
may be obtained Quotr Ref. 15'07/E. 


University of Nottingrham 

{APARTMENT OF AR CHIT BOT H BE AND 
$IVIC PLANNING 

'AppliedDuns are invited for the following 
—ipolntments in tlic above Depaitment. for 
e posts laduate coui nee to JWpr* aijd 
iplonal Planning ASSISTANT LECTURERS 
l LECTURERS IN PLANNING: cither 
) with pertlcniar interest in Regional 
yMcnl Planning (the applicant should 
eferubly be qualified In Town Planning and 
ve a dcgiee i» SoafiMBlcg or auoiheg Social 
lienee). or (b> with a murtleumr infeeggte la 
;baii Planning (the applicant should be 
Is lined In Town Planning and preferably 
,ve a qualification In Architecture). The 
luring duties will be arranged either on a 
Jl-tline basis or In conjunction with research 
r practice or m part^tet bam. 

Bulary (full-time) wiffiln the range: 
iturer, £1 # 47P «p R 1,130; AMetant 
cturer. £i,loS to ei.MO. Application 
ms and further particulars, returnable not 
then March 8 , 1067. from the Registrar. 


University College of 
' WaleB, Bangor 


North 


DRY AN tf" 


'keefterm m 

heat Ion* are invited for the post of 
surer in Social Statistics in the 

“ sory and Institution* 
1067. Applicants 

_ _ __fathematlos or 

Statistics with an interest in sociology or 
eactel udraMatratlan. though no formal 
qualifications In these subjects will be 

£1.470 k CMh-i2Me With F.8J9.U. benefits 
AppIlcAtiooft <twa copies), gdvlng details e 
UJi twrether 

with the names of twee refaRoes,. gpopld ee 
sent by March 4tn to the RegUtrar, from .. 
whom further particulars may be obtained, * 


City of Leicester 

Regional College of 
Technology 

Required hi School of Business and 
Management Studies. 

1. PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN ECONOMIC® 

2. SENIOR IJflCTURER IN METHOD STUfft 

3 LECTURER IN ECONOMICS AND 

S TAT IS TICS _ 

4 LECTURER IN BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE* 
(KitiduaLe hi pnyrhology, sociology, or 
Industrial relations, etc.) 

Should have academic or profeutepal 
qualillcfttions, and .suitable experience. 

kV^'isfsijln 

■nd appltcatlor 


YOUNG BUSINESS STATISTICIAN required 
In new post ol' planning assistant at. 

ATV NETWORK LIMITED. Clatree ' 


to gather and evaluate Information on i 
and fftcthite* uMIfsation as an aid to 
pioducLion planning and conirol, Applicant t 
will probably be to their twentiek. 'have 
btaustlcal training and will relish a chapce 
in join u small (cum busy in production 
planning. Misting and control. Salary up to 
£ 1,300. Apply full? in wilting to Heed of 
Staff Relatmna Trievtoloo. ATV Neiwovk Ltd . 
ATV House. 17 Orcul Cumberland Place, 
London, W.l 


BBC REQUIRES REPORT WRITERS In 
Audience Resealch Department to work as 
members of a learn mainly engaged in 
ninth<-.lnK quchtlonnalre material and writing 
rep.'ii l". on audience react Inns to b<.ih radio 
nnd tflcvialon piogrammes of nil types 
UduaMmii equiv.itetrt t» O.C.E "A" level 
and ekiil In wiitwg wid ln|rpreiintf the 
iivftligble. evhfcnte egtent[ok QualiUcattone 
nhd or e*perir»M la tMihW.Jre'vearqjL 
knowfedge of current BBC7ouinut BlaNwMe, 

^‘i^m t >lTS^ I 0 A?,kSk 

exceptional) x CM- -Cl. 350 max pa 
(lnoludtiiK £55 1 ondnn Welxhtina) Write 
lor npplJcfttjnn ionn (enclosing addressid 
envelope and quoting reference (57 G 49 Let ) 
to AppointmentDcpuriment, BBC, London. 
W.l, within nve days. 


University of Birmingham 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL_ 

ECONOMICS AND BUSINE 8 S STUDIES 

Appllrnflohs nre Invited for • Oetuior or 
Atetftant Lecturer fioru October I. 1967. 
Prdereacv WiU be gh-en to miphoante wig 
nave nn inieie.sr In the use of Fconomtitrlte 
■* iHjemaUgal ProncMacniag in, IpdtoiU'ial 
les and Buntaeiw fliudiee 


P'ronomics i 

■SKU'W SPJ&r&HSBU&.t* 

Lecturer, £1.I0S>£ 1.340 Aaslstant Lecturer. 

naming th^te 


FJS S.U. 

Application.* (three copies), naming HUM 

■ sdkjmtissstsi 

ix 3C3. Birmingham IS. Further 


(Obmm 

F.O Box ... 

particulars available. 


The Uhlverslty of 
Birmingham 

OfRit for. Urban end fleglooai 8tu#ea, 

Senior Research Associateship in 
Economies 

Applications are tovitedTrafa ecqoomiet* for 
a post at Deator Reeeisw A He els to to twk 
on a Btudy of IndUhtrlal location and mobility 
in the West Midlands. Applicants teieuM 
have hud some experience in this Arid amd 
be able to undertake the responsibility for 
hmdlng a research team of economists and 
S^wigites, rncmtlu rangp £i .* 10 - A tMo , 

? 0 p;,(U." rm ! 0,h * ra cl ^ n «.,r. 
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Mi 


MECHSIUX UMID 

requires an 

O. & M. Assistant 

aged between 27 and 32 

with O. Sc M. formal training and at least three years’ practical 
experience. He must be able to liaise at all management levels 
and have a full knowledge ot office equipment, E.D.P., clerical 
work measurement and organisation structures. 

The salary will be good 'Hie Company runs Non-Contributorv 
and Health Schemes and offers other excellent benefits. 

Please write in outline to: 

The Personnel Officer. 

Hocchst U K. Limited. 

Portland House. Stag Place, 

Victoria, London, SW.l. 



A leading Investment Trust in Edinburgh has a vacancy for an 
Investment Analyst with some training or experience. Salary will be jjj 
negotiable but will not be less than £1.500 per annum. The 
successful applicant will be capable of original thought and prepared ft 
to plan and carry out his work without supervision, and will have the ffi 
opportunity of participating in management by advancing his own fjj 
ideas and opinions. pj 

Applications (which will be treated m confidence) containing details 3 
of previous experience and qualifications, should be sent to Box 463, (Jr 
R & W Advertising, 18 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 2, fjj 


P ECONOMIST 


MSM. 

I iour identity will not be disclosed un/essyou give 

| permission when you know the relevant facts. 

! Business Administration 

1 ' 

| This is a career opportunity for a young man, preferably 

aged between 21 and 32 and an economics graduate, 
to 10 m a company which specialises in advanced 
1 synthetic products lor the textile industry and which 

i i* associated with a l multi-million international 

' corporation, # 

| Ba'.ed in London, he will be responsible lo the General 

j Manager for maintaining and developing standards ol 

i admmiNtration and specialist cervices to achieve short 

| and long-term coinpam ohicctives His activities will 

i cover personnel policv and practices, economic studies. 

the coordination ol secretarial and financial support 
and the evaluation ot obiecttves. 

A minimum ol three years' experience in industry and 
evidence of a special interest in business management 
w'll be required Particular experience in the marketing, 
accounting and industrial relations areas would be 
valuable Starting salary £2.000 to £2.500 with 
conditions of service equal to the best large-corporation 
practice. Further information will be sent on request. 
Please write 01 telephone 01-493 5628 (Ansafone). 
quoting reference S.23075. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON Wt 


ECONOMIST 

Overseas Bank with Head Office in London wishes 
to set up an Economic Department and is seeking 
trained Economist. Previous experience in a Bank 
desirable but not absolutely necessary. Salary 
range around £3,000 depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Please apply to Box No. 2096 


Dunlop has a vacancy for an economist to 
join the Economic Research Dept, of Marketing 
Division at their Head Office in London. The 
range of duties will include general economic 
and business studies with particular emphasis 
on overseas countries and sales forecasting 
both short and long term. 

Applicants, preferably between 25-30, should 
have a good honours degree in Economics, a 
sound knowledge of statistical techniques and 
have had previous experience in industry or in 
the public service. 

Salary will be dependent on age and qualifica¬ 
tions, 4 . 

Apply i ajpiriti nq to U.K. Staff Officer,- The 
Dunlop ^BKftpany Limited, 25, St James's 
Street, Lonqon, SW1. 


INVESTMENT 

ANALYST 


for a Urge company in the consumer goods Held, having Internationa 
ramifications and » dominant share of its own markets. He will be required 
to make art important contribution to the work of a small team responsible 
for both planning and implementing a substantial programme of expansion 
In the U.K. and possibly In Europe. * 

He will probably be a first dart economist with experiencq in the application 
of modern investment analysis techniques within a corpbrate planning or 
singttar group. 

A realistic salary and fringe benefits go with the job, which is in the London 
aree. Financial help in removal can be given* Applicants should be eged 
between 27 years 3 P years. 

All applications wKI be acknowledged, recorded and forwarded to our 
dients by this agency ; if thefre is any company to whom you db nbt wish 
your application to be forwarded please advise by covering letter addressed 
,/tokb# Appointment Number Supervisor. Write giving foil,details of age, 
^edu cation, qualiflcatiora, career to dtt* end present salary to 
Appointment Mo. M/lll^ Aultin Knight Uiglltd, . . 

■*. ’i : - ’ p i ' . ■ ■ ■■ i ;v - ■ ' ■ . 1 *, , ’ t • 1 & 
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MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTANTS 

WORKS MANAGERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 

Wo are looking for potential Management Consultants to join 
our comprehensive training courses in the spring and summer. 
Apart from North West and South West England men are 
required for all our geographical regions of the United Kingdom. 
Consultants should have had a thorough experience of works 
management or management accounting and must have a 
university degree or professional qualification. 

Our work is stimulating and requires mature men with flexible 
minds: it is unusual for us to recruit those older then 40. 
Initial training is given at our Company's staff college and 
successful candidates will be required to be available for 
courses starting on 1st May or 2nd July. 


AI0 


Brief letters of epplication should be addressed m 
confidence \o — The Personnel Secretary Ret 4221703 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
EXECUTIVE SELECTION DIVISION 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 187 KN1GHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW7 


A MEMBER OF THE INBUCON GROUP OF COMPANIES 


CANADA 

UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 

A new School of Administration on the Regina Campus seeks to fill 
vacancies beginning July. 196/, or to establish contacts for subsequent 
yea is. 

Relevant disciplines include : 

BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMICS MATHEMATICS MANAGEMENT 

Recent academic work (teaching or post-graduate) and government or 
business experience desirable. Salaries range from £2,000 to £5.000 or 
more and applicants are invited to submit curriculum vitae and names 
of at least three referees to Agent General for Saskatchewan (University 
Administration). 28 Chester Street, London. S.W.l. 


i INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT . 

& ENGINEERING GROUP LTD! 


EAUNC TECHNICAL COLLECE 

St Mary’i Road. Ealing, WA ' 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS 

The teaching will be mainly In degree courses, or at a similar lqveL 
Applications will be particularly from those willing to develop 
special interests in recent Mathematical developments in Economic*' 
or in the field of Transport studies. 

SALARY: £1,94542;21S Lectora. 

Please write for further particulars and application form (foolscap 
addressed envelope) to the Registrar, quoting Reference No. 2, 


City of Coventry 

STATISTICIAN 


A young man with a degree in Mathematics or Statistics and 
subsequent experience preferably biased towards Economics or 
Operational Research is wanted to study local transpdrtation 
problems. His contribution will include the use of computer 
techniques in statistical analysis. 

He will join an interdisciplinary team now being set up to produce 
a comprehensive transportation plan to meet the City’s future 
needs. 

The appoinlment is permanent and pensionable. Salary within 
the range £1,725 to £2,445. One hundred per cent, mortgage for 
house purchase. 

Applications, quoting two referees, to the City Treasurer, Council 
House, Coventry, by February 17th. 



BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The lollmvmg Preliminary Traffic Results for the year 196ft, compared ssuh the 
year 1905, have been issued. 


Kilometres run . 

7,103.516 

7,249,657 

Passenger Traffic . 

Local Traffic : 

Minerals ... . 

Tons 

f.scudns 
— 23,871,000 

Tons 

Escudos 

26,285,000 

20ft 286 

— 27,832,000 

254,26ft — 

34,179,000 

Other. 

750.045 

— 109,531,000 

830,416 -- 

114,756,000 

Transit Traffic . 

Minerals . 

495,083 

— 301,004.000 

511.767 — 

2ft 1.549.000 

Other . 

286,150 

- 203.44S.tKK) 

191,838 — 

132,518,000 

Miscellaneous Receipts .... 

— 

-- I5.38I.OUO 

— 

12,644,000 

Working Expenses in Africa 

Net Operating Receipts .... 

1, 7 17,764 

- - 681,067,000 

377.207.000 

303,860,000 

1,788.287 ~ 

581,931,000 

360,2 17,000 

221.694,000 


Economist 

who will have a good degree in Economics, three 
or four years 1 practical experience which has 
included project evaluation and economic research 
for business purposes. Knowledge of the oil and 
gas industries or of econometrics would be useful 
but are not essential. Varied and stimulating work. 
The post fs London based but opportunities may 
arise for overseas travel. Salary £2,000 usual 
benefits. 

Apply to 

Dirattor (Administration) IM EG Ltd.. 

7/8 Savita4oto, Londan. VI. 1. A 


FALCONBRIDGE 

w 


DIVIDEND Number 91 


Notice fs hereby grven that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Fly# Cents (75c) 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable in Can¬ 
adian funds on February 28, 1967 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on February 3,1967. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
January 26,1967 
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COINS AND MftlDAUB BUfOp*’# Urgent 

dealers buv collections and choice pieces 
Catalogue ut B>Ulsh Coins, 8t&ndfn<1 25 j». 
Conclbe 10s. fid. B A SRABY LTD . Boom 1 
Jift-09 Great Portland Street, Lundcm. w 1 
LANgliein 3017 

«§£$$* 


D«*r Mr. MOGlwry, 

My huebend esld that Coin- 
laundries were a without, bqt Z 
don't boiler* a word he eay* 
olnee he oonght olid olasaoto- 
*i* nt pope elufc. to l went to 
your Coin-Laundry In tinehley 
Rond and ene delighted with the 
wash-and-dry and the excellent 
dry-oleaniog. 

I told oy huaband about It 
and we oaloulated that the 
profit-fron-oapltal-enployed 
ratio would keep inflation at 
bay and the wolf fron the door 

Ploaoe oond detailo of the 
"know how” you provide to 
onablo ruined etookbrokere to 
fao* life with freoh hope. 


Sinoerely yours, 


Joan Doe (Mr*) 

♦Note: MCCiary Coin-Laundrlat art 
operating very profitably for a wide 
range of people from ax-acrobats, 
grocers and dry-saltera, to account¬ 
ants and stockbrokers, so no-onaneod 
feel out of place. Write or ‘phone 
General Steel Wares (U.K.) Ltd., 
Welham Green. Hatfield, Herts. 
Teti Hatfield 5431/7. 


EDUCATION 

The Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries 

Postgraduate Exhibition 1967 

Applications are Invited for a university 
exhibit Ion. value (.550. for a poslrriHdunie 
course or for research on some applied aspect 
of economic** or law 01 accountancy or 

S ututionul methods In business 

nlstrutiun and management or in public 
administration. The exhibition will be tenable 
fn the academic year I!*ti7-fi8 at any' 
university in the Unltod Kingdom 
Applicants must be nationals of a country 
of the Biltl«h Commonwealth, of the 
Republic of Ireland or of South Africa 
Further (Malls. including the conditions of 
award, and application forms mnv be obtained 
fiom (he Secretaiv of the Institute, 10 Park 
Oiescent. London. W.l. to whom coniploted 
applications must be sent by April W. l!)<>7 


For further announcements 
see pages 473 and 562 to j 
565. 


CANADA 

URBAN ECONOMISTS 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND 
HOUSING CORPORATION 
Late applications relating to posi¬ 
tions advertised in tho Economist, 
December 24th, January 7th, 
should be sent immediately to 
Mr. D. W. Knight, c/o CGIS. 
38 Grosvenor Street, London. W.l, 
England. Interviews in London 
February 13th to 22nd. 


FARM HOLIDAYS. 1007 Guide covering 
I " Britain's Befit, Farm & Country Ourat 


M C INTYBJE! 

POROtiPINE MINKS LtMUISD 

DIVIDEND Number 214 

Notice ie hereby given that a 
dividend of seventy cents (70^) 
per share in Canadian currency 
will be paid March 1st, 1967 
to shareholders of record at 
the dose of business February 
10tb, 1967. 

By Order of the Board 

F, T. McKINNIY 
Jawefary 

} >ated at Toronto Ontario 
anuary SO, 1967 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G C E. "O' 1 and “ A ” 

4 all Boards) London Unlv . B 8u Kcon . B.A , 
i.Se., TiLB , also DkploiTuiN. Cei tillcates. Bai. 
Baiikon, Seuietnual. StrUisUcul. and other 
Professional F::ums Piospertus free from 
E. W Bbnw Fletrliei. C B E , LL B . Dopl. V 17. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford test latuj 

The University of Sussex 

Emee Falrbalrn Studentships 
in Economics 

The Univei.sltv of Hmsox olTem fflMEE 
FAIRHAIRN STUDFNraslllPfJ ol £500 lo 
.€760 pa foi gi actuate studies or reseatrh 
In ECONOMICS with special reference to 
industiv. eomineice find finance 

Applications me invited from those 
holding, Ol uxperl tin; to hold by the 
summer, good degrees In economics. 
Successful riuidid«IC3 will be expected to 
registci for M A M .Phil , or D Phil 
degrees 


, Home Study Tuition 
. B.Sc. (Kcon) LL.B. 

and other external degree*; of the Onlveirttjr 
oi London Also AcaounUmcy, Secret ary ship. 
: Law. Coating, Banking, Instilence. 

MurkeHmr. O C.Ifi., aira many (non-eunu 
i courses In business subjects Including the 
1 Stockbiokers’ and Stockjobbers' oouiue. 

Write todnv for details ot advice, stating 
subjects in which lntei ested, to - 

: Metropolitan College 

' (Dept. 09/2), Rt Albans, 

: m call at 30 Quf'tfi Victoria Street, 

I London. L.O 4 City 6B74, (Founded 1810 ) 


The University of Sussex 

Centre for Insurance Studies 

The Centre for Insurance studies in the 
University of Sussex oflcis two 
Studentships of J350Q to £760 n.a. for 
graduate studl^R ox research dliecth or 
Indirectly related to insurance problems. 
Successful candidates will be expected tv 
register lot the M A degree in Industrial 
Economic*, or for a research degree 
(M Phil, or D.Phll.) in economics, history, 
mathematics or etatistics. 

Applications from graduates, or those 
expected to giaduuto this summer, In | 

the suhjects mentioned, giving the names 
ot two returnee, to be sent fed Director of 
Graduate Studies, Arts Building, ■ 

Univej.'.lty of HutJ cx. Falmut. Bilghtnn. I 
not latei than Fabiuary 28. 1807. I 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON - A lecture 
entitled “ The Tituislmmutton of the 
East-west Conflict in Europe " will lie 
\ dcHveied bv Piofeasoi R Luewenthul (Fiee 
■ Univeisitv of nerliu) at 5 p in. on 
I Pebruaiv 16th at the London School of 
Economics and rolltlcul Science. Houuhton , 
I Stiuel Alda veil. W C 2 I 

j ADMISSION I"KLJ£. WITHOUT TICKET I 

M A Bafit?. 

Academic Rl-"Ihi ini 

University of Hull i 

or.PAin men r of political studies | 

Appllentloita aie invited for 8 8.Phil, ooucse 
in , 

THE POLITICS OF NEW STATES ! 

This 12 month course will commence in , 

October. 1087, ir hits been recognised by the 1 
8SRC and studentships may be available 
I foi suitably qualified candidates 

FmthPi pintlculiirs and appllcution foina'. 
may be obtained from The Regiaum. 

The Uimerllv. Hull 

W D CRAIG. 

Resist rai 


Applications, giving the name' of two 
refeiees. fo be sent to DJiectoi of 
Graduate Studies Arts Building 
University of Sussex. Fnlmei Ilrntluon, 
not lntei than Febmmt 25 1907 


THE LONDON GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

M.Sc. in Business Studies 

The next post-graduate programme in busings studies at the • 
London Business School will start on September 27, 1967. 

This is a two-year programme open to thosQ wltKan honours degree 
granted by a recognised university or an cquiVQlenf'quahftcatkm. who 
are interested in a career in business management,,; The programme 
leads to the higher degree of M.Sc. at the Univemjty Of j^pndon. 

The closing date foi applications is March I, 1967. 

spectus and application forms are available from: The * 
ndon Graduate School of, Business Studies, 28 Northumbcr- 
London, W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

Postgraduate Courses 
lit Marketing 

The University of Strathclyde 
offers the following one year 
postgraduate courses. 

M.Sc. in Marketing open to 
Honours Graduates in appro¬ 
priate disciplines.. 

Postgraduate Diploma in 
Marketing (which may include 
foreign language studies) open 
to other graduates. 

Applications will be con- - 
sidered from students hoping to 
graduate in 1967. 

Fuller details may be obtained 
from : The Academic Registrar, 
The University of Strathclyde, 
Glasgow, Cl. 


Please help us to 

FIGHT 

CANCER 


In the Imperial Cancer Research Fund's up-to-date labora¬ 
tories. every weapon of modern science is being used to figjit 
ail forms of cancer, including leukaemia. £750,000 is needed 
every year. Pleas# help the 

I.C.R.F., founded dnfheinitia- H 

tive of the Royal Colleges of ? I 

Physjfiaps atfd §u$eQrw r .and* Klw « 

now one of the world's great’ % ' 'sx, ^ i^l 
research centres, to further its V 'Ml tffl, f SR JLf >! H 
urgent .work. Every shilling is ^ \ * 

needed now. 




tiUtminx.the queen 



the L0.RJ, lakorikorb*. Is Unootn'a )baa 

. Plaase send your donations now to: re^mimiroo ,abu«n,Kr(.a.Mnk 

•• WCK80N WRIflHT. ESQ., M.S., F.R C.S., 

IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND (D,pt.202), Will m bdp n. to lUki mtdfe 

% LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LOUBpNWty . * 

IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH PU 


» Hgfll BHIBin IVBVMagi 

9 Of to flskt .CUkf i modjlr* 
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One ol the ntnny ways 
we serve our clients is 


to provide them with up-to-date facts ;md figures, informed 
forecasts, marketing data.I .in short, a knowledgeable ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac¬ 
tivities in Japan. 

We believe you would bo hard put to find another bank with 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and financial 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here. 

If you're thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements with 
you. In confidence, of course. 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Offi.cc: Osaka, Japan , 

177 branches in key cities throuRhoutgrJapan. London Branch: Buckletsbury House, 
8 Queen Victoria St, London, E.O. 4. Other Overseas Branches: New York, Hone 
Kong. Karachi. Affiliated Banks: The Sumitomo Bank of California, San Francisco. 
Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Joae, Gardena, Oakland. Banco Sumitomo 
Brasileiro, S.A., Sao Paulo, Mercado. 
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ISIA _ 


ARGENTINA 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG 


BRAZIL 


CANADA 


CE NTRAL AMERICA 
CEYLON 


CHINA, HONG KONG, 
NORTH KOREA 


COLOMBIA 


CONGO, RWANDA, 

BURUNDI _ 

CONTINENTAL " 

SO UTH EAST ASIA 
CUBA, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO 

Denmark, Iceland" 

EAST AFRICA 


EASTERN EUROPE NORTH 
EASTERN EUROPE SOUfl 
EGYPT (UAR), 

BYA. SUDAN 



MER FRENCH 
PICAL AFRICA, 

ERIA 

NA. NIGERIAT" 

~A LEONE, GAMBIA 



MANY ' ^ 

ERAL REPUBLIC) 


mr 



QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


58 Economic Reviews, each 
published quarterly, provide 
subscribers with unique 
facilities. 

Between them they cover 
more than 120 countries each 
quarter. 

A Supplement giving basic 
information is published for 
each Review once a year. 

Readers are offered a? I 
continuous service of 
economic arid business news, 
analysis and comment. 


The annual subscription to one 
review (4 issues and Sn ' 
Annual Supplement) j s £10 
(US 928). ,V ' 

Airmail Postage £15s; (US $3) 
extra. >. *_• 

Discounts are Offered to 
subscribers to more than five 
reviews (up to 38% for all 
fifty-Sight). >: 


Single issues £3 (U$|C). 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 




Spencer House 
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JAPAN, SOUTH KOREA, 
MALAYSIA, SINGAPORE: 
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NEW ZEALAND 

NORWAY _f 

PAKISTAN, 

AFGHANISTAN _t 

PERU, BOLIVIA, ECUAPSS 
FORMOSA^ 
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VENEZUELA 


THE WEST INDIES, 
BRITISH HONDURAS, ! 
BAHAMAS. BERMUDA, i 


YUGOSLAVIA 
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12 month*' notice 1 month’* notice 


Current account and deposit account facilities 
Deposit accounts of £500 or over earn the 
rates of Interest shown above. 
Accounts of £100 to £500 earn: 

7i% on 12 months' notice, 

6i% on 1 month’s notice. 

£100 per month may be withdrawn on demand. 

Write for full detoiis to: 

London and County (A & 0) Ltd. (Dept. L.C.22) 
2/3 Norfolk Street • Strand • London W.C.2 


SHARE CAPITAL & RESERVES EXCEED £500.000 


New Zeafenfs 
InternaH Bask 

1Mb tie Pacific 
witfetkWirli 


Through correspondents and 
agents we are able to 
conduct a world-wide 
international banking 
business. Enquiries 
are welcomed 
both in London 
and at Head Office. 




As New Zealand's 
leading bank, 
with over 390 
offices, including 
branches in Australia 
and Fiji, we offer a 
first class banking and 
information service. 


BankifNniZraM 

Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 1861 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street • EC4 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street • W1 
Haymarket Office: 30 Royal Opera Arcade • SW1 
(New Zealand House Building) 
Head Office: P.O. Box2392-Wellington- New Zealand 


A specialized bank 
to meet 
specialized needs 


The Industrial Bank of Japan is Japan’s 
leading long-term credit institution, with 
64 years* experience in, industrial financing. 
As of the end of September, 1066, IBJ's 
total outstanding loans exceed £1,118 mil¬ 
lion, of which 79% f$ for plant and equip¬ 
ment investment. Its clientele include most 
of the nation's principal industrial concerns. 

With its tong and intimate association 


with companies in every field of Japanese 
industry, and with what is probably the best 
financial research department in Japan, the 
Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely quali¬ 
fied to facilitate all kinds of transactions 
between Japanese and overseas firms. IBJ 
is willing to share this proven long-term 
credit know-how with interested parties. 
Write for further information. 



THE INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Hfttd 

ctbio 


Offfic#: S, 1-chomr Marunauclu, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Address: KOGIN TOKYO. Tslext TK2325, TK 2850. 


V: 


London Office: Moor House, 119 London Wall, London E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Office: EacharsheJmer Landstmfe* 9. Frankfurt am Main. F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Bread Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.SA 


Reglsteied ft* a Newspaper. Authorised as Second ClftM Mail. Poet Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England by I 
Newspaper Lid., at 36 St. James’s Street London, S.w l Telephone' 01-930 6 \ 5 S. Posi 




St. Clemen tsPress Lid . London. E.C.4. Published by The Economist 


aage on this Issue. UK 7 d.; Overseas 61 d. 
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The Economfst-Extel Indicator 


1966-67 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

Feb. 1 

383 9 

384-3 

5-61 

8,974 

2 

385-2 

385 0 

5-59 

8,760 

.. 3 

386-6 

386-8 

5-57 

9,121 

„ 6 

387-2 

386 4 

5 50 

11,129 

„ 7 

386-1 

385-6 

5-59 

10.245 

„ 8 

385-0 

385-1 

5-59 

9,674 

High : 

445 81 

(luly 1, 1966) 



Low : 

352-5 

(November 8 , 

1966) 



Prices. 1966/67 


Ordinary Price. 

Stocks Feb. 8 

1967 

Banks 

Algemeine Bk. %27l 
Amsterdam-Rott. rl.55 ! 
Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 49/- 
B. de Soc. Gen. Fr.B.3 

B. of America $51 >4 

B. of Ireland 64/-* 

B t of Montreal £24 * 

B. of N.S. Wales 41/- 


%27l +5 

rl.55-5 +0 6 

49/- — 6 d 

Fr.B.3220 +15 


114450 89850 


am/ 


B. of Scotland 64/3 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.269 

B. de Paris P.B. F.203 2 

Barclays 56/3 

Barclays OCO 39/3 

BOLSA . 30/9 

Can. Imp. Com. £26?* 

Chartered Bank , 5Z77»a 
Chase Manhattan $61*§ 
Commerabank %412 
Credit Suisse rr.S.2l4( 

Creditanstalt %482 
Deutsche Bank D.224-5 
Dresdner Bank D.I98 
First Nat. City SSI > 4 
Hambros 26/6 

Hill, Samuel 10/6 

Hongk’g. & Sh. £ 9*4 
Klein wort Ben. 20/- 
Kredietbank Fr.B.5l0< 

Lloyds 45/- 

Martms 16/6 

Mediobanca L.75,980 
Mercury Secs. 50/6 
Midland 54/3 

Montague Trust 32/10*2 
Nat. & Gnndlays 40/3 
Nat. Auttra. SA.2-04* 

Nat, Com. Scot. 25/9 
Nat. Provincial 64/6 
Norsk. Credltbk. %I43 
Royal Canada £z 9'*|6* 
Royal of Scotld. 71/3* 
Schroder* 48/J 

Standard Bank 54/- 
Swiss Bank Fr.S.200C 

Union Bank Fr.S.256C 

Westminster 'B' 58/- 

Inaurence 

Allianz Versich. %765 
Ass. General. L.I04.5IC 

Comm. Union 4 5/7>j 
Eagle Star 58/6 

EquU. A Law Life 87/6 
Gen. Accident 51/6 
Guardian 28/7'] 

Legal B General 27/6 
Nat. Nedrlendn. %553 
Northn. & Empl. £ 5*14 
Pearl 48/9 

Phoenix £ 6 *n , 

Prudential ‘A' 37/6 

Royel 36/-* 

Royal Exchange 69/9 
Sun Alliance . 49/6 

Teisho Mar. ft f. Y.II7 
fokio MaHne Y*148 
Vehicle A Gen. If/I0S 
Zurich Ms. Fr.S.4300 

Other Financial 
Bowmaker 10/9 

C. de Sues Fr.34S 
Credit Foncier Fr.431 • 5 
Cherthse. Grp. ' 45 / 1*2 
Kwidenkredlt %250 

, Lombard Ban kg. 17/6 


Fr.B.2690 +130 


Fr.B.5100 +350 
45/- 

16/6 +3d 

L.75,980 -110 


|A.|"04*2 —0* 11 '2 4 9 


71/3* 

+ 6 d 

5-3 

48/J 

+3d 

4-1 

54/- 

-3d 

6-5 

Fr.S.2000 

-55 

3 0 

Fr.S.2560 

-15 

2 7 

58/- 

- 6 d 

5-1 

°/ u 765 

+2 

2-4 

L 104.510 +130 

0-8 


4 5/7i 2 

-3d 

4-9 

58/6 

—9d 

4-7 

87/6 

... 

3-9 

51/6 

-3d 

3-7 

28/7*a 

-3d 

4-7 

27/6 

-4* id 

3-6 

%553 

-M» 

2-7 

£|s.s 

48/9 
£6*14 , 

-elf 

4*S 

4-7 


5-2 

37/6 

-Mad 

3-9 

36/-* 

ht 
1 1 

4-B 

69/9 

5-4 

49/6 

... 

S3 

Y. 117 

+ 1 

4*7 

Y*148 

+3 

3-7 

19/101, 

Fr.S.4300 

-!ifc d 

5-6 

3*1 

1 

10/9 

+4l 2 d 

6*9 

Fr.34S 

-11 

2-9 

Fr.431 -5 

-6-5 

3-2 


leCred. I 8 /-V 


I Prices, 1966/67 

Ordinary 

Price, 
Feb, 8 , 

Change 

Yield, 



Stocks 

on 

Feb. 

High 

Low 


f967 

week 

i 

19/9 

1^25 

Provid Clothg. 

18/6 


50 

14075 

Sooete General* 

FrBI2.050 +550 

4*5 

51/9 

42/6 

Union Discount 

48/9 

+> 2 d 

5*1 

20/3 

16/3 

Utd. Dorn. Tit. 

20/9 

4*8 



Breweries, Etc. 



14/101, 

11/9 

Allied Breweries 
Bess, Mitch. A B. 

14/3 

— Mjd 

l 2 

15/9 

iT’ 

14/4*2 

+ l'id 

5*5 

229-7 

Bob N.V. 

FI.I78 

+2 

3-7 

14/7*2 

11/7*2 

Charrngtn. Utd. 

IHl 



23/3 

18/6 

Courage, B. A S. 

21/3 

- 6 d 

5-6 

24/7*, 

SC'* 

15/7*2 

Distillers 

18/- 

6*1 

37 

Distill. Seagrams 

$35*4 

+ 1*2 

2*8 

19/- 

Guinness 

18/10*2 

+4' 2 d 

5-6 

455 

330 

Heineken 

» 

-8 

3*2 

14/3 

10/3 

IDV 

— H a d 

5-4 

64/^ 

30*4 

Net. Distillers 

$43*e 

+ •'• 

4-1 

52/6 

Scottish & Ncwc. 

57/9* 

-3d 

5 3 

29/1*2 

22/3 

Showerings 

26/1 »a 

+3d 

5-7 

78/6 

51/9 

Sth. African Br. 

59/9 

- 6 d 

5-8 

30/9 

21/6 

Truman, Hanbry 

24/6 

— 6 d 

5-3 

16/- 

12/3 

Watney, Mann 

14/6 

-Mid 

5*5 

15/9 

12 /l'a 

Whitbread ‘A* 

I3/4*, 

+ M a d 

6-0 



Building A Building Materiale 

4-3 

58/3 

44/6 

Assoc. Portland 

51/9 

+ 6 d 

26/- 

16/6 

BPB Industries 

21/3 


5-1 

iff* 

5/4», 

Cementation 

7 ^, 

- 2 * 4 d 

4*0 

205-3 

Cimenrs Lafarge 

+ 0-6 

!■* 

2995 

1900 

Cimuenes Briq. 

Fr-B-2158 +144 

3*1. 

2 I/I 0* 2 

13/- 

R. Costain 

16/3 

+ l* 3 d 

( 6-1 

7/- 

3/9 

Cnttall-Hope 

5/2*4 

+5*4d 

(n) 

27/3 

20/6 

Eng. China Clays 

23/6 

+3d 

3-7 

17/M, 

19-020 

11/4*2 

lot. Paints 

« 


7*7 

14 905 

Italcementi 

-251 

2-6 

28/6 

15/3 

). Laing *A' 

17 h 


2-9 

22 /- 

14/10*2 

London Brick 

17/- 

*+ 6 d 

5-4 

23/10*2 

14/10*2 

Marley Tile 

19/6 

+4' 3 d 

5*1 

22 /l'j 

13/6 

Red land Hldgs. 

16/6* 


4-5 

18/7*2 

13/- 

Rugby Portland 

15/- 

+3d 

3-7 

34/9 

25/6 

Tarmac 

30/- 


4-3 

25/1*2 

19/3 

Taylor Woodrow 23/- 

+3d 

4*3 

15/7'j 

9/6 

Venesta 

11/6 

+ M,d 

8-0 

35/- 

24/6 

G. Wimpey < 

33/6 

+ 1/9 

2-2 



Cktering, Hotels, Etc. 



31/9 

21/3 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 

2 6 /-- 

+ 1 /- 

5*7 

24/10*2 

17/6 

A.T.V. A* 

20/6 

+3d 

5*5 

10/7*2 

7/- 

Butlin's 

7/8*4 

+ M a d 

7*2 

67 

42 

CBS 

$67 

+4 

2*1 

19/10*2 

9/9 

Fortes 'A' 

12 /- 

+7',d 

7*5 

41/3 

29/6 

Granada ‘A* 

34/-* 

7*3 

14/6*4 

10 /- 

Grand Meirop. 

12/6 

+ Mjd 

4*8 

53/10*2 

33/- 

Lyons ‘A’ 

46/3 

+ 1/3 

5*7 

23/3 . 


Mecca ‘A’ 

X’ 

—9d 

6-8 

6 M 4 

RCA 

+ M 4 

1-6 

36/6 

23/9 

Rank Organ. 

29/3 

— I0*jd 

3*6 

14/5*4 

7/6 

Trust Houses 

9/10*2 

+4*jd 

6-3 



Chemicals 




1769-5 

1378 

ANIC 

L.I636 

-13-5 

3-1 

21/4*2 

47**14 


Albright & W. 

15/- 

— 6 d 

7-0 

Amor Cynamid. 

$31*3 

-M b 

4*0 

199*6 

169 

Badische Anltin 

O.IOJ5 

-IM* 

5*3 

132*4 

114 

Bayer 

D.133-9 

+ 1-5 

4*9 

26/Mi 

16/9 

Borax Dcfd. 

19/10*2* 

Fr.S.6775 


4*0 

82/5 

5290 

CIBA (Basle) 


1*5 

78 

54 

Dow 

L.278I 

+ M t 

2»8 

242 

146*2 

Dupont 


3*7 

320Q 

2630 

Edison 

4*0 

47/7»a 

K 

FUoni 


-3d 

6*6 

31 '4 

General Aniline 


1 *tf 

369 

Hoechsc 

o.in 

-4*2 

5-2 

85*600 

60*000 

Hoffmn-La Roche Fr.S.68600+350 

0*8 

45/Mi 

33/4*2 

ICI 

36/6 

-3d 

6*8 

22/7'a 

17/- 

Laporte Inds. 

18/9 

—4* a d 

6-6 

16/9 

12/9 

Monsanto 

14/6 

... 

5*1* 

2066 

I70d 

Montecgtini 

LI 807 

-9 

3*6 

306 

185 

Rhone Pbulenc 

Fr.l9f *1 

—0*4 

3-7f 

198*5 

121 

Sc Gobsin 

Fr.136*6 

—2*4 

3-4 

215 

149 

Takeda Chemical 

Cokl A Steel , 
Acieries Lngwy. ’ 

Y.I64 

+8 

4*6 

173 

90 

Fr.107-5 

... 

6*7 

$730 

Vh 

4*54 

Arbed 

Fr.B.2170 +96 

6*4 

?'& 

Bethlehem 

$343 4 

+ ’• 

5*2 

Broken Hill Pty. 

%/t 42 

-010 

5*6 

36/- 

22/9 

Col vi lies 

-3d 

16/M, 

11/9 

Cornett 

14/3 

i!Z d 


24/- 

16/3 

Dorman Long 

23/- 

H4 

708 

Ffnsider 

1.713*75 

-4 

5*6- 


Prices, 1966/67 
High Low 


ear .Rgk 

1967 w*ek • 

Getsenkirchener % 138*2 +?*s 4*3 

Grengesberg' 16*4 +H 4*1 

Hoesch yjWj fPj IM 

K. N. Hoogoveni %)ti +30 4*3 

Mannesman n % 124*4 +1 '4 0*0 

Rheinstahl 4-3 >0*2 

South Durham l»/9 jf*l 

Steel Co. Wale* 2J/7l a —Mad «*5 

Stewarts4 LL 30/- -Had *3 

1, Summers 19/9 ^4ijd *4 

Thytsen Huetre %tU* 2 -I ?*3 

Union SteelS.A. i /6 +3d it)) 

U.S. Steel $44*g +»* 5*4 

United Steel 29/9 —41yd B»0 

Usinor FrJKM -3-9 *5 


Electrical A Radio 

*:ff (ft 

ASEA Kf.2l 

Am. Tel. & Tel. &S 6 ?, 

B. I.C.C. 4 2*7. 

Brown Boverl 'A Fr.S. 

C. S.P. Fr.r; 

g hloride Electric 13/6 
omstec $3lh 

Crompton Park. 12/7 
Dacca 79/- 

6 .M.I. 26/6 

Electrolux Kr.C 

Ellioti-Auto. 10/1 1 
English Electric 42/9 
L M. Ericsson *B’ Kri: 
Gen. Electric $89*( 
Gen. Electric Co, 46/9 
Gen. Tel. A Elec $481, 
Hitachi Y.96 

Hoover 'A' 36/3 

I.B.M. $394 

I.C.T. 34/3 

lnt.Tel.ATeI. $821- 
Machines Bull rr. 8 S 
Matsushita Y.25I 

C. A. Parsons 39/7 
Philips Lmp. Wks. 86/9 
Plessey 26/7 

Pye (Cambridge) 12/4 
Radio Rentals 22/- 
Rediffution I l/H 

A. Reyrolle 47/9 
Siemens D.I9 

Sony Y.5B1 

Sperry Rand $30 
Thomson*Houst. Fr.92 
Thom Electrleal 60/3 
Western Unton $44 
Westinghse. El. $54 


Acrow 'A* 

Allied Iron 
Assoc Engmrg. 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. " f 
Babck. A WUcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
t Delta Metai 
Demag 

Edward! High V. 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, *.A R 
Gutenhoffnga. H.' 
Head Wrl gluten 
Alfred Herbert 
■MW. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kullsger 'B* 
M.A.N. 

Mather A Plate 
Metal Box 
Metal Industries 
Mhtublshi Heavy 
„ Morgen Crucible 
Pechlney 


+ I/I0'i (n)^ 

.7. 6-9 

... 2-6 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers de Costs A Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce ^mner A fagth ; 
ts is on forecast dividend, * Ex dividend. H Ex capitalisation, f JEac rights. t Ex sll. (F) Wm yield. , (h) 


brackets is on 
reduced or pai 


| The net redemption yields aftow for tax at 8 s. 3d. In L 


Yamelchi SecuritieTCo. .* and Whlt^ Weld A Co. Yield in 
Aftpr.ZambUn tax. (!) To latest date. . (n) Interim since 



















570 


26/3 

47/- 

I 

I: 


IK 

m * 

* 

wr . 

3*25 

9/9 

ffiS" 

«• 

44/- 

,17 650 

40/3 

3000 

78*i 

30/7*2 

35/- 
10 /- 
I5/3J4 
24/6 
l3/4'i 
34/9 
• 2/7** 

VM 

32/6 


THE ^CONPWST, FBBiyjpr JI^ I967 


1 a/3 

ra? 

S£ 

5/9 



John Thompson 
Tube Invastmts. 


Vickers 
The*. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng, 


Price, 
Fab. 8 . 
1967 


6/0*4 


26/0*4 

18/3 

6/2*4 

10/9 

71 

25/- 

29/- 

32/4>g 

2 64 
7/JOig 

fe 

jr. 

33/6 

20/10*2 

10/3 

10-305 

31/3 

1860 

60*2 

21/9 

26/3 

7/1*2 

!if 

504., 

9/2*4 

80* 

24/7*1 


Food, PharmaeeottoJe 

Allied Suppliers 31/7*i 
Anpro-Nicholas 20/6 
Aw. Brit. Foods 7A* 
Auoc. Fisheries 10/9 
Avon Products |||I4 

Beecham Group - 29/4*2 
Bovril 34/- 

Orit. Cocoa & Ch. 37/3 
frk. Drug Hsa*. 18/6 
Brook* Bond *B 10/41 j 
Ceffc^etaanlie* $2?*, 
Coh SugarRpf, 1A.2-86 

& D .y- ' A ' 

Gai,y 

General Foods 
Genaral Mills. 

Glaxo 
Heinz 
Horiicks 
Liebigs 
Motts 

Nat. Canning 
Nastla 

Procter Gambia 
Ranks-Hovu 
Rackitt ft Colm. 

Row Group 
Schweppes 
Smith's Crisps 
Spiders 
Tata ft Lyle 
Unigata 
Unilever 
Unilever N.V. 

United Biscuits 


39/3 ~va 
133*. +1 

25/8\ + l'id 

"{<>.% tM 

t??$.20B5 X¥~ 


+ 2 *«d 
+ 4‘ 2 d 
-l« 2 d 
+ 1 / 1*2 
- 0 M 
+ 3d 
+3/9 


14/6 

507, 

61 

199 


r 

S '" 1 

«/4*a 

59/3 

129 

56/- 

35/6 

36»a 

961 

215 

147-5 

.4170 

53/- 

W' 

19/10'j 

558 

495 

192 

20/10*2 

H/7‘1 


130 

140 

2174 

27/- 

Jffi 1 

sa? 


60/3 

17/- 

42/9 

56*4 

25/4*2 

41/9 

22/5*4 

48/9 

29*2 

27/9 

66/10*2 

45/- 

24/6 

52/3 


34/7*2 
64/3 
28/4*2 
19/9 * 
34/1*2 

44/- 


I0/H a 

33*, 

30*4 

136-7 

14/3 

%-o , 
16/9 
38*4 
28/7*2 
40*4 
32/9 
30/9 
105 
42/9 
24/- 
20 
70S 
138 
109 9 
3422 
38/3*4 
3/6 
10/9*4 
10 /- 
455 
280 

ik v 


Motors. 

British Motor 
Caterpillar Tract. 
Chrysler 


Citroen 
Daimler-Benz 
Oowty Group 
Dunlop 
Fiat 

Ford (B.D.R.) 
Gan. Dynamics 
Gon. Mtrs. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda (E.D.R) 
Koiftatzu 
Layland Motors 
LUcas 

Massey Ferguson 
Mfcbelm 
Nissan Motor 
Peugeot 
Piralh-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootes Mtrs. 'A 1 
Rover 

Smiths Induscs. 
Steyr-Dmler-Pch 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 


Aircraft 

10/9 
$39*2 

n 

27/6 
L.2985 

ft' 

843*, 
38/3 

Vih 


-23 
+ 1*26 

+ I0> 2 d 


42/10*2 

Fr. 715 
Y.208 
Fr.120 
L3855 
47/10*2 

K& 

12/1 *j 

%467 

%3I9 

Kr.109 

17/1*2 


Wilmoc-Breeden 8 /- 


Office Equip.. Photo. 
85 Canon Camera Y.I07 

107 Eastman Kodak 

1108 Gevaert Photo. 

18/9 Gestetner ‘A’ 

4/- Ilford Aw’n. 

2791 Olivetti Priv. 

18/9 Ozalid 

I3B 7 , Xerox 


$140 + 4*i 

fr.B.1238 +2 

22/9 +3d 

7/2*4* ... 

L.3370 -IS 

22/9 -3d 

$246*4 +11*4 


Paper A Publishing 
45 / 10*1 dewater Paper 47/9 

9/9 Brltbh Printing 10/9 

33/- Bunzl Pulp ftf. 38/- 

36 } 4 Crown Zeller $46*, 

19/9 Dickinson Rohan. 21/9 

26/6 Financial News 38/9 

15/6 Ins. Publishing 16/9*4 

35/6 Lengmas Gp.A,* 39/6 

22 >, MacMillan Bl. P; fC.28* 

57*2 McGraW Hill W*a 

20/9 News of the Wld. 22 / 4*2 

40/9 Read Paper 43/8 

30/4*2 W. H. Smith ‘A* 32/- 

16/3 Thomson Organ. 18/- 

31/- Wiggins Teape 3t/w 


24/3 City Centra Prp. 25/7»j* 

47 / 1*2 City Lon. Rl. fits. 49 / 10*2 

22/6 Hammersnwjgk 25/9 
16/7*2 Land Securi 4 *lSt«, j7/6 
24/10*2 Lon. Cky. Fh^.^28/3* 
8 /- Ion. March. SstiL E/»v 

16/6 Su Martins ? 17/fk-.. 

8 / 4*2 $«c-Covant <$dn» 8/4 *V ; ' 

530 S. G. Immobilelnl +.554/ . 
33/4 ,. Stock Convarsn.V 34/9 


— I*jd 
+9? 

ill* 


^4l a d 


-1*id 


2sr 


Prices. 1966/67 
High v Loo/ 

24/3 J 


Ordinary 


Prlcurmm^ismmn’ 


410*2 


51 5 
25/- 
25*4 
6/3 

30/7'a 

IP 

39/6 


lo/l»2 

k'* 


80/6 62/6 

7/10*2 4/1*2 

31/6 15/1*2 

75/3 60/6 

60/- 47/- 


Wrllftbe ft Shlriln* 
Anglo Norness 9/9 v . 
Brit, ft Comm. 

, Cambell Laird 
Canard 
Hirness Withy 
Her!and ft Wolff 
japin Air Lines 
IOM 
Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 
PhO-American 
P. ft Q. Dafd. 

Swan, Hunter 
TWA 


Bijenkprf 
Bohts Pure Drdg 
Brit. Home Sts. 

British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debenhams 
Gsleries Lafayette 
Galena* Precdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. ft P. 

GU5 'A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Kartcadt 
Kabfhof 
La Rinascante 
Marks ft Spencdr ‘ 
Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 
Neekerman 
O.K. Beaaar< ‘A’ 

Prin temps 
Sean Roebuck 
Teaeo Stores 
United Drapery 
Wpolworth 

Textiles, Clothii 
A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 

Burlington 
Calico Printers 
Carrington ft O. 

Coats, Pens, ft B. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Sewing Cot. 

Snts Viscose Pnv. 

Stevens. J. P. 

Teijin 

Toyo Rayon 
Viyella Int. 

West Riding W. 
Wooicombers 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob 
Chrreras ‘B* 

Gallaher . . 

Imperial Tobacco 69/7*: 
Rembrandt 52/3 


28/6 

58/3 

17/6 





Price, " 

£ .5 

Cable ft Wireless 16/7*2 

iTTduwrlal'ft^en.' 29/t+}' 

..-affij 

Rollnco 

MiscaHanpous 

Air Liqbide 
Allied . 

William Baird 
Booker, 

British Match 




FI. 176*2 
Fr.344-5 

m 


• 0 / 2*4 6/11* , BritishOxygeh 7/6 

15/9 m/rK British Ropes , . 12 / 4*2 

ZIA Cope Allman , Wh 
33/4 22/6 DeLaRu# 22/8 

J- ' / ’ 51 Dalgety 38/5*2 

Hays Wharf 44/9 
Hudson's Bay’ 107/— 
Inchcape 35/^ 

C. Itoh Y.189 

Iphnion Matchey 45/611 
Litton induatries ’ $84*2 

&r «TH. ^ 

Radiation 42/9 

l4/»0'i Sears ‘A* 18/- 

1 1/03/ Steetley 12/3 

l8/4»i Thos. Tilling 20/9 
28/10*2 Turner ft Newall 30/l0*j 
46*, Union Carbide $52 7 , 
5 / 7*2 United Glais 6/3 
\S/7\x Wilkinson Swd. 20/6 
Oil 

475 Aquitaiqe Fr.605 

57 / 10*2 Bnt. Petroleum 66/3 
"* Bnrmah 011 55/6 

Cie. Petroles Fr.162 
Gulf Oil ^ $633, 

Mobil Oil $45 7 , 

Petrofina Fr.B. 16 

Royal Dutch £16 
Shell Transport 37/9 
Stan. Oil Caitf. $63 
Stan. Oil Indiana $ 53*4 
Stan. Oil N.j; $63 7 , 
Texaco Inc. $ 77*4 

Gold Mines—Finance 
Ashanti 9/6 

OFSIT 81/3 

Anglo-American ISS f i 6 
Charter Cons. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

General Mining 


& J;| 

n 


I +116 


|36/l0*2J’burg Cons. 
77/3 Union Corpn. 


21 /- 

110 /- 

96/3 

183/9 

80/- 


Mlites ft Mecale 

Alcan Alumin. SC.35?, 
Amer. Met. Clrm. $48^ 
Amal. Tin Niger. 10 / 4*2 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

De Beers Defd. 

Falcon bridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kennecott 
Lonrho 
Mount laa 
PiHar Holdings 
-Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

Rhokana 
Roan Set. Trust , 

Selection Trust 
Union Miniere 
Zambia, Ang Am. 

Plentationa, Etc 

Cons. T. ft Lnds. 58/- 
Guthrie 30/6* 

Highlnds. ft Low. 3 / 7*2 
Plantation Hldgs. 2/IOI 3 ' 


£11*5,4 

er* 

w 

? 0 /to »2 

$547, 

32/6 

69/6 

62/- 

Fr.B.620 

47/3 


+ 1 / 1*2 
+ 1/6 
+3/6 


Money Market Indicators 

Overnight credit has remained extremely tight In 
Lombard Street, partly on widespread expectations 
of another £-point cut in Bank Rate at some not 
very distant time and partly because discount 
houses have had to keep returning to the Bank 
for help in repaying previous heavy overnight 
borrowing. London's key margin on covered 
swaps of Eurodollars against UK local authority, 
loans ntrrowftd on a drop In the London rate. 

Tandor 
Allotted Issue 
it Max. Out* 

S ee* funding 

2,310 0 

it m 

* m 

ESI 

- “ 1*0 


Feb.... 


Bill Tenure 

91-Day 

Amount 

Average 

(£mn) 

Offered 

9/-Ddy 

Applied rate of 
for Allotment 

s. d. 

150*0 

.287 9 

110 

1*22 

1500 

296*3 

130 

5*40 

1500 

330 9 

130 

6 01 

150*0 

276*2 

132 

10*20 . 

190*0 

279*9 

134 

9*04 

160*0 

306*3 

134 

6*56 

170*0 

393*3 

134 

0*51 

1700 

322*6 

132 

6 44 

170-0 

392*6 

132 

1*79 

170 0 

327*6 

130 

6 57 

150*0 1 

388*0 

128 

10*58 

150*0 

296*8 

127 

2*16 t 

130 0 

376*9 

125 

2^3 

130 Q 

384*1 

121 

,7-2! 

1200 

371*9 

118 



Key Money end Arbitrage 
London : February 8 
Bank Rate : % 

(from 7% 26/1/67) 6 *a 

Depoejt ratee : 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 4*2 

Discount houses 4^ 

Local authorities 6*2 

3 months' fixed : 

Locel authoritlee 67„ 

Rnance houses 6 ®,- 6*4 

Call mdney: 
fleering banks' 
minimum 4 7 , 

. Day-to-^ay spread 47,-6*4, 

Market discount rates ■ 

(3 mondial: 

Treasury hills 5 >*ji 

Bank bills 6»iiH5*k 

F)na trade-bills 7*p4l 


5*, 

$'» 


7 days'.notice 
3 moMfts' 


Rates 

Sure-sterling deposits 

(in Paris ): 

2 days’ notice 6 5 i 

3 months' 6 s , 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills : 

February I .......4-49 

February 8 .4*53 

Mprket paper: 

Bank hills 5*13 

■ CertSi’of deppdf 5*40 

Sterlfilg : 

Spot rate , $2*7956 

Forward discount 
tJfnendi*’): 5 e cents 

Fbrwerd cover 

j^nhte^nL cost * 32 % 

\NS9okmant Currency; 
Investment $ 1 I Z7 32 % prem. 
Security £ * nC . dlsft 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


Rvr;nni. minv iimifis . 

^ ^ /or )ClQmllU<?rt . 


vl - 


Showing the differentials in rates op the particular £/$ assets, 
adjustedfor the epet of forward Sxcha|lg^cover , 

loari 

Xara/jS^eMrliiifK 


LMt week 
Lfcndon », 

Condor *ia 
^Lortdon 




London 
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Come On, Be Friendly 

Mr Wilson and Mr Brown seem 
to have found the Qtrmans less 
helpful about Britain’s common 
market bid than they hoped, page 
608 . Britain is entitled to some¬ 
thing better than that, page 590 . 



^ ' Jfc* Wj7, 



Was Johnson Wivng? 


It looks as if Mr Kosygin would 
put the blame for the failure of 
the latest Vietnam peace bid 
more on Hanoi. than on Wash¬ 
ington, page 39 ?., The rest of his 
trip to Britain was useful enough, 

page. 592. 



It's Still Healey's World 

Denis Healey’s defence white 
paper couldn’t be more explicit 
because it’s based on a foreign 
policy of wait-and-see, page 589 . 


What Price Poverty? 

The Labour party is traditionally 
against any discrimination in 
handing out social, benefits. But 
it finds itself operating a system 
which in some ways discripu* 
nates in favour pf the restively 
prosperous.. Mr Callaghgtl ian 
start by changing the system of. 
family allowances, page 593 . , 



India Can Make Out 

Ihdia’s election brings one pos¬ 
sible threat to its democratic 
future. K if cah avoid that, it’s 
doin£'better than' the glpohi- 
riiottyers claim, page 594 . f y' 


The World 


VOLUME 


589 Ift Still Hutefi World vr.ry 

590 Come Qm Be Friendly. » $ 

5J1 ?,y ^ 

Hi Ife" 

593 What Tfice Poverty ? . 

594 India Can Make Odt ' ; t( \' 

596 lfs Bigger Than Trains ? : v ( 

598 Who’s Anti the Arttl-MtwOes T - 


603 Understanding comptfhe^iyts i . The 

^? rnment * r , 


608 International Report ? tl^s jflifeC W tie. 
but ate tne intentions hbn 6 uiabfe i ?j 
Indonesia ; Tanzania ; yamolca; VenektuWt; 
France ; Aden ; Spain } Lebanon* ; ' , 

618 Commualst Affairs: How the; Rmmmmi tin*'if; 
China; Trade with Chinas Albania; Wawgv 
Pact „ v 

625 American Survey: More htijp* less 'aid! 
Republicans far N&to; Looking Up; Pithj tiedtfs 
ana fails; Joyless ethics ; Low at crime ; Ho 
gap at Steel in a bed tody? Pteky&itr 

roar?; Thunder over' the capital ' <> * 


Bead alt about it 


Business Brief ; 636 South America starts again 


Growth or Gold? 

France’s economic recovery 
means a quite sizeable balance- 
of-payments deficit that could i 
very easily be financed by selling 
gold—or very uncomfortably 
financed by a return to domestic 
deflation. Which will it hefc 
page 641 . 


Business 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


l (ononm 


ECGITs Deficit ^ Race Relation / 

goodbye «, surplus-BritgJn’.; 

few**! , Credits Guarantee gfftt m Btnaingfa am pro^oe s 
Departmetu now runs imp.. ™“£ dltcreditabte'facts—about 
trouble, page 640. . . , the Mtlshi-page 607. . ^; 
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Climbing off the Fence . . 

Fewer Roses, at ECGD . ' , 

Growth or Gold 7 ' ' ' ’ 1 

Britain t Thf mmmfi Running it dose? Ship¬ 
building; Insurance f Colour television } 'Steel 
nationalisation; Nylon prices; Marketing ;~Pert 
development ; Motors, 

Internationali Canada: too close for comfort} 
Bombs; South African oil; Common market 
taxes; Measuring Russia's aid; Portugal; 
Indonesian assets; Libby ; Bast European motors; 
Sugar . ** 

Investment: Imperial Chemical Industries $ Wall 
Street; Local authorities; C<?ffipom*s bgl; 
Baltic bonds; Investment grants; Interest equali¬ 
sation tax; Swissair; Shipping shares; Wool- 
worth ; Investment trusts ; Taxation 
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Letters 


Missile Race 

Sin—You take Mr Kosygin to task (February 
nth) for never having shown any interest in 
the American proposal for a freeze on missile 
strengths. Could he really have been 
expected to? The trouble with fhis proposal 
has always been that it would freeze the 
Russians in a position of considerable Ixi* 
feriority to the Americans. It must be even 
less enticing to them now that they have a 
Chinese threat to deter as well as an Ameri¬ 
can one. An se r tean retaliatory capability has 
for years been intended to deter both Russia 
and Chinas the equivalent is now required 
of the Russian capability. 

Whether there is an anti-missile race de¬ 
pends on whether Mr Johnson interprets die 
Russian effort to solve its new strategic 
problem as a threat to the United States. 
Russian ballistic missile defence may well 
seem to Mr Kosygin the least aggressive way 
of solving a specifically “ tripolar ” problem. 
A missile w freeze“ by itself would merely 
enhance his perfectly real problem. Probably 
the numerical freeze on missiles is bring out¬ 
dated anyway by the development of multiple 
warheads. 

The comprehensive test ban (and stalling 
on this seems pretty evenly divided between 
Russians and Americans) hr probably still the 
most immediately useful curb on vertical 
proliferation: the success of underground 
testing has virtually exempted the super¬ 
powers from such arms control as there was 
«n the partial test ban. The gap sorely needs 
plugging: we are after all less endangered 
by the weapons the non-nuclear powers have 
riot got, than by the weapons the super 
powers do not cease from increasing.— 
Yours faithfully, Elizabeth Young 

London, W2 


Malta 

Sin—Though you give a fair overall picture 
of the Malta muddle (February nth), you 
miss the central point. You say that u tinker¬ 
ing with the military run-down timetable 
cannot do much to resolve the problem/* and 
that “ Malta needs more development aid, 
tb give it a fair chance of creating a new 
economy to replace the one that got away.* 9 
Malta needs all that. But its immediate 
. problem is that it cannot develop fast enough 
to provide employment for those hit by the 
envisaged second run-down. 

No amount of development aid will cure 
the immediate situation, unless We were ready 
* to hive a great hunk of our working popula¬ 
tion on a generous dole which, for economic 
! and psychological reasons, we are not. 
Malta 9 * absorptive capacity just isn't enough. 
In the first two years of the current five-year 
; plan, 39 per cent of the capital votes re¬ 
mained unspent. t The, same thing happened 
in the two year* ptettdus to that 


bucketful into its veinfc*$gr ty 

government, more ’ 

investment, the task wpold jufTt_,, 

to tackle in a brief span of! tftne, on/iiu 
how much capital aid we had «t*our disposal, 
What is first of all needed is’anrcgt^it^n^ , 
of the run-down over, say* sbt qr seven year#. $ 
with this “ hump ” fallitig not before the fifth - 
year r From our side will be needed a new 
awakening, a new dedication to work. Other¬ 
wise the problem will only have been post¬ 
poned. I 

in the sense that the proposed cuts have ' 
jolted us into an awareness that we’d be rank 
fools to go on banking oh defence* expendi- ‘ 
ture to keep our economy going, they may 
have been a godsend.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford Lino Spiteri 







- Vv ,•*» v ■ 


Cyprus 50 mill. 


one shilling 


Sir —May I take up what is considered here 
in Malta to be a fundamental point; a point 
which The Economist appears to be over¬ 
looking. This is the immediacy of the 
economic disaster which will result if the 
British Government sticks to its timetable. 
Contrary to your contention that this time¬ 
table must not be tinkered with, moat people 
here argue that this is precisely what must 
happen if chaos is to be averted. If one were 
to take the hypothetical possibility that Bri¬ 
tain would plough into the island £100 
million tomorrow, the problem will still 
remain that for two or three years, at least, 
there will not be available the real means of 
actual employment to take up the slack 
caused by an unemployed force equivalent 
to four million workers in an industrialised 
society the size of Britain’s. The withdrawal 
must not, on any account, be allowed to be 
faster than absorption. 

It may sound churlish to disagree with 
you when you compare Maltese valour to 
any other recorded during the war. Apart 
from the British, no, the English homeland, 
which had a taste of enemy bombing, Malta 
did suffer far more as a country, and more 
continuously, than any other allied nation. 
But today what Mala need* is not merely 
sympathy and words of admiration, but con*- 
crete backing by a Government which has 
preached so often against the scourge of 
poverty and unemployment,—Yours faith¬ 
fully, J. H. Micallef 

Sliema , Malta 

Children from Rhodesia 

Sir —Mr W. H. Geer asks (Letters, February 
nth) how the ioyooo Rhodesian children to 
be educated in Britain, as I suggested, would 
be selected. The plan would be impossible 
Without the full co-operation of rheRhodeaiau 
government. Despite the large numbers in* 
VbMfcd the task or selection, while difficult, 
Wbuld not be impossible for the Rhodesian 
ftuthoriths. ' * 

As regards the reaction of the parent^ 1 
see no difficulty. A selection of 10,000 
children would moan only one child from 

about every 50 families. *-" J 

rasher expect 
Mr J. A. B, , 
be willing to returfc thete: 

education here was Over. Here indeed is the 



Sir— Why did we not all think of it our¬ 
selves (February 4th) ? As a member of the 
Council of the Retail Distributors Association 
and a former member of the Consumer 
Council, I was an ardent advocate of the 10 
shilling/100 pennies system, but after a few 
days here in Cyprus, where ff saw their 
pound/1,000 mill in action, the penny 
dropped and I realised that this is the perfect 
system for us. Here they have notes of £5, 
£1 (1,000 mill), 10s. (500 mill) and 5s. (250 
mill). 

Coins are 100 mill (the size of our two- 
shilling piece and so referred to), similarly 
50 mill (one shilling), 25 mill (sixpence) and 
5 mill (one penny), , This last is the only 
slightly confusing coin: it looks like a half¬ 
penny but is called a penny. 

I have spoken with shopkeepers and 
bankers in Cyprus and they all say the system 
worked well from the start in 1955.—Yours 
faithfully, Leonard Cohen 

Ryrenia, Cyprtts 

Sir— You fcgrct not thinking of the pound/ 
mill system, youjrtelves, 

But at least—if the Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers (page 299, volume 84, part 4) is 
to be believed—the committee which recom¬ 
mended it received publicity from you. And 
in 1853, at that.—Yours faithfully, 
Leigh-on-Sta, Essex G. Hemingway 

Australia and Vietnam 

Sir— An otherwise excellent section on Aus¬ 
tralia was mftrred by the very one-sided and 
incomplete account of Marshal Ky’s visit to 
this country. It is not true that the demon- 
, stations were a flop, nor does your corres¬ 
pondent give any account of the disquiet felt 
by many people in all sections of the com¬ 
munity about the moral implications of Aus¬ 
tralia's involvement in Vietnam. 

The Liberal government has for many 
years; and many elections preached the danger 
o£/cc#nmunism and the need to defend our¬ 
selves agaipst this imminent threat. At the 
same time throughout the fifties and well into 
the Sixties this country (as is well known) 
spent less on defence as a percentage of GNp 
than practically any Other western nation: 

Marshal Ky n simply the temporary head 
of the ruling military junta In South Vietnam. 
He i# of little significance himself and fewer- 
. serifs only the small army group 1 who support 
ban for the time being, *arid of coOrte the 

'psssi&mtsasi . 



I Pack off^pFskUkd woAcers in theift&ous ah^s 
* to Australia^ Brttalniud Canada^ trid that 

If 

pep ag£lgjgour were to be .injected by the 


rub, but since all lUjd been selected by the - organising protests, not oply against, Ky*. but 
Rhodesian government, arid educated and against the Holt government and the.kinds of 
maintained 'tty the: British" government, ter v hyppefisie* arid hatf-tfUths 0^ which thf 
the sole purpose: of: future service- policy of the government is bawaL-*- 

Rhodesia, there would be nothing unfair* in 1 ; Yqurs ffritnruUy 4 ' AiiBfc PXwson 

,Jm *- ,J ” Manly, New South Wales' - 



ft back.—-Yours faithfully, 
Davi d Anderson 
Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire 


fa—To 'describe "&e“ Austrah'in tabout 
pitt^aah:hde, Jta-Jho Australian.doctor as 
“ arrogant 99 (January 28th) is uncharitable. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Memo/Advertisemont Director's Office 

. tO MJOA 

Date 15th February, 1967. 


Management Appointments 

I understand that at the time of going td.prea# you have no 
advertiser for our special Management Appointments page this 
week. Are you finding it difficult to sell thd Specie to 
advertisers? May I have a report? 


Memo/Advertisement Manager's Office 


tO NAJCt 


Date 16th February, 19C7. 


Management Appointments 


Thank you for your memo dated 15th February- 


No, basically we have no difficulty in persuading advertisers to 
use the Management Appointments page but there are two factors 
v/hich determine the extent to which it is being used: 

(a) The very small number of appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 and above that are on offer, 
particularly at this time of the year, and 

(b) The fact that advertisers frequently seem to 
leave the decision to advertise, or at any rate 
the decision about their copy, until Thursday 
or Friday. As you know this 13 just too late 
for our make-up and as a result both we and the 
advertiser lose. 

Anticipating your question "Why don't I just drop the page when ( 

I haven f t sold it? n - I know it would save money, but I believe * 
that this space should always be there for the benefit . 
of both reader and advertiser, so that the one may know .where to 
look for ^appointments on offer and the other may benefit from the 
maximum reader attention which this confidence will inspire. 

I also welcdrae every opportunity to advertise the space, because. X 
know that advertising sells and continuous advertising sells 
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The p«rty dsOntially presented a moderate 
reappraisal of Australia's role in its regional 
alliances, especially Anzut and did not to 
fact touch on the moat important question for 
the future: whether these.really 
in our interests at alL However, a hysterical 
press campaign vilified any doubts expressed 
about the morality or political wisdom of our 
Vietnam commitment as the puerility of com¬ 
munist dupes, or worse, and the slightest 
difference of opinion among Labour leaders 
was caricatured as further evidence of the 
party’s unfitness to govern. 

Tie real charge of arrogance should be 
levelled at the government parties who have 
reached a position where they believe they 
can tell the electorate anything and get away 
with it. The Vietnam issue was construed by 
them as being the keystone of Australia’s very 
survival. If “ they ” were not stopped now, 
red arrows, as portrayed in Liberal party 
handouts, would strike at the very heart of 
Australia. Incredible comparisons were 
drawn between Ho and Hitler, Mao and Tojo. 
Yours faithfully, R. D. Wish 

Sydney 

Computers 

Sir —You? article on computers (February 
4th) implicitly states that it is impossible not 
to identify the use of computers with “ high 
falutin’ subjects like Boolean algebra or 
higher mathematics of any kind.” This view 
is incorrect but widely held and hence deters 
many who are potentially qualified from 
entering the computing field, thus contribut¬ 
ing to the shortage of computing personnel 
which you otherwise correctly describe. 

Computers are U9ed for both mathematical 
and accounting tasks. For programming the 
former, a knowledge of mathematics is 
needed; for the latter, a knowledge of 
accounting. “ Accounting-computing,” how¬ 
ever, is far more widespread than scientific 
computing, in which moreover those specify¬ 
ing the computing tasks quite frequently 
themselves do the programming. 

Retraining existing clerical staffs as pro¬ 
grammers is very often a sound practice, 
since tests to measure programming potential 
have become quite reliable. Having done 
both, I can point out that it is far easier 
to teach accountants programming than pro¬ 
grammers accounting. 

After ten years in the computing field I 
have reached the category you describe as 
advanced system analyst, but I (barely) com¬ 
pleted my last mathematics course at the age 
of 17.—Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph E. I-Iirsch 

Stamford, Connecticut 

Sir —You were right when you said that 
there is little consensus about the attributes 
required for people working with computers 
(February 4th). One of the main reasons for 
this is die apparent inability of most com¬ 
puter people to communicate with those out¬ 
side their speciality. The ability to use the 
English language clearly and concisely is a 
skill found all too rarely in the computer 
world. 

One result of this failure to communicate 
is that directors and top managers may feel 
inhibited about asking their “ young expens ” 
the usual searching and discerning questions 
with which they would plumb other sectors 
of their orgaiflfttions. This, in turn, leads 
to that lack of top management interest and 
involvement $1 computer projects about 
which computer people themselves complain. 

It is high* time that we take the mumbo- 
jumbo elejMtyi away from computers and 


realise that, along with motorcars a&Tlefe- 
phoneij they a it. tboWtdlbe u&LTh#efii' : 
no need to be preoccupied with how they 
work. Let computer education have a wider 
scope. It is not enough to train more boffins, 
and then to set those we have* trained pro* 
liferating the breed. It is essential that as 
much, if not more,, effort go into training 
executives, and potential executives, to Use a 
computer. This does not mean that execu¬ 
tives should learn programming and systems 
analysis techniques; rather that they learn, 
for example, to substitute a precise analysis of 
alternatives for guesswork as a basis for busi¬ 
ness decisions. Above all, in all plans for 
education in the field of computers, do not 
let us forget the English language.—Yours 
faithfully, J. S. Townsend 

London , Wi 


South Coast Airport 

Sir —With the anticipated demise of the Fleet 
Air Arm, would not the Minister of Trans¬ 
port be better advised to seek the release of 
Lee-on-Solent from the Admiralty for de¬ 
velopment as an airport for the Portsmouth- 
Southampton conurbation (February nth)? 

This airfield is but two 'miles from the 
south coast trunk road, within easy reach 
of a rail link to both Portsmouth and South¬ 
ampton. It presumably has the navigational 
and approach aids necessary for a modern 
airport together with domestic and technical 
facilities. 

Furthermore, Lee is well situated in an 
intermediate position between Portsmouth 
and Southampton and could well be con¬ 
nected, as I believe it has been experimentally 
in the past, with the Isle of Wight by hover¬ 
craft service.—Yours faithfully, 

Fimtingley , Doncaster Diana Osborne 

The Price of Europe 

Sir —You are fostering a dangerous illusion 
by suggesting that Britain could pay only 
part of the levies on food imports from third 
countries into the coffers of the European 
Economic Community because the full 
amount would be “ ludicrously out of 
proportion with what even Germany pays 
in ” (January 28th). 

There is a cast-iron case for claiming, on 
EEC premises, that the whole of the levies 
on imports from third countries belongs not 
to the national governments in whose terri¬ 
tories they are raised but to the community 
as a whole. Any other solution would give 
the country concerned an unfair advantage 
and produce the worst crime in the com¬ 
munity’s code, a “ distortion of competition.” 

There is no difference between raising the 
price of third-country imports to the com¬ 
munity price level through the medium of 
levies and the payments of community prices 
on imports from other member countries on 
the balance of payments. It is the sharp 
rise In British food import prices, from what¬ 
ever source, which will be the cause of the 
difficulty. Having consistently belittled this 
problem as a whole you now claim that Bri¬ 
tain cannot afford the part which would take 
the form of levies. If Britain were to be 
allowed to keep, say, half the levies on wheat 
imported from third countries at £25 rather 
than raising its true price to the community 
level of £38, this would mean that the price 
of wheat from third countries woiddj in fact, 
be only £3i 10s. compared' "with .French 
wheat at £38, evert if this difference were to 
benefit the British exchequer rather than the 
individual wheat user. .The experts of the 


Thames Ditton, Surrey 

' Barrages 

•Sm^I am saddened by ?ou* report on recent 
desk studies on the two barrage projects 
(January 28th). You accept, apparently, that 
we must allow the Construction Of numerous 
inland reservoirs, although the reports sug¬ 
gest that the barrages could provide far more 
than enough water. ' ' h J ■ 

Your reason is that no barrage is likely to 
be ready before 1980, This is certainly true 
if we tolerate the sort of efforts which have 
led to the taking of two years to produce desk 
studies which tell us nothing we did not 
already know. But why should it take so 
long? If a determined start were made now, 
I see no reason why both barrages should not 
be completed before 1970, at the latest. Of 
course this would need energy and enthusi¬ 
asm, which I fear is sadly lacking in Britain 
today.—Yours faithfully, John R. Howe 

Penrith and the Border 
Carlisle Liberal Association 


Spain 

Sir —Anyone well-informed on Spain today 
can only feel indignant or ironic when faced 
with the partiality and substantial errors of 
most of your articles on Spain. 

In your article (January 14th) on the 
chances of a supposed monarchist pretender, 
Don Alfonso Borbon Dampierre, the' son of 
King Alfonso XIIPs eldest son, Don Jaime, 
an astonishing theory is put forward that 
Don Alfonso’s “unique advantage in the 
succession stakes is his friendship with 
Franco’s grand-daughter Maria del Carmen.” 
Surely it does not demand a profound 
political vision, merely a dash of lucidity, to 
see the absurdity of linking these two 
matters ? 

Granted that General Franco is still pul¬ 
ling the strings—-according to you, sharing 
them with Opus Dei—the suggestion that a 
friendship with the chief of state’s (fifteen- 
year-old) grand-daughter could suffice to 
hoist a prince on to the Spanish throne (even 
were Opus Dei to want it!) exceeds the 
limits of credibility.—Yours faithfully, 
Madrid Eduardo Garrigubs 


PAPER BULLETIN 

Thi paper trade la reeling under the Influence 
of price-cutting. PAPER BULLETIN No. 4« 
considers the outlook for many sectors of 
the (IK market end contains speelal 
reports on: 

PULP AND PAPER 67—CANADA 

PAPER MARKET* IN KENYA, 

UGANDA AND TANZANIA 

PAPER CONSUMPTION % 

IN THR. 

COMPUTER WORLD 

Year's eubecrlptfon £40: single copies 
£16 each. DetaHe from: 

TftE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 

Spencer Houte 27 St. Jamet's Place London SW1 

HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 

Murray Hill 7-6850 

Suite 302, 37# Metcalfe Street 

Ottawa Ontario 
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WHe accept! 

Every construction, job is a challenge -• to skill, ingenuity, and foresight, A hotel 
‘package deal’, for instance. From the initial site survey to the completed, building 
fully-furnished arid equipped.? ‘Quality and Qraftsmanslripjis p^lMttle cry. Wp’ll 
enter the lists with anyo^^re to fling down th® gauhtlet? v ' :■ ? 

Challenge us for ANY iypepf cojastrrictipn;.aiiywJiere in the world, aboye groua^el 
or undergrpurid, We’ll iaridept I 



,■ Enquiries stiduld'he sddrSi@ed.to: The Sales Director, The 
CtementatidrilfdUBe. 681 Miteham Road, CroydoO/ Surrey, En 
• Cables: Grouting-Croydon. Telex 

. iBoth the Royal Tfcheteft f&tonahd the Tunis Hilton wei'e Cer 


Cementation Qt 
igland. Tel; 

23236 . 

neritation ‘package deals'. 


si nn'n ri i>r»«T»#sr pv>t» -» 


tttt E&NoiW^^KoMr »8, i&y 


20 seconds 
to get set? 









get letter-SET! 


■J 
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5f;^v 




tins economist FEBAdsihr it,' 





,,, __ •«*■» 

m III ^ If I HI 




Ask your >best typist. Ask yOUrfttn. Is there anything that wastes 
her efficient more thajfcJityij, perpetual c horl^^oflatiog letter, 
copies ind pdrbons befbV*£he evep.tfjS^te t^pjnjg'? 

‘ ■■ ^ V; 

K 6 J Letter-$fITS mean instapt t^pp/" r&9T* . 

Igw cost disposable carl^n^^^r^^tl^|^i^rle#verdF J W r _Q 0 ||y.^| 5 iit- 
Streight into the typewriter. TybO. ;A '^T&'ks^ r but.jsnd^ip^^|yyay 
letter and copies frOi^ .'jparstj^ "clean, 

orderly and so" tfrn^-'saviriigfV ? ^ 


i 


Fl 


The top copy is immaculate. K Sr J's exclusive process keeps 
the serrations unnoticeable. And you cen have your own 
die-stamped letterhead oh your Letter-SETS. Why not bring 
your image right up^o^date yyith a new letterhead — as only 
K Sr J can design it? 

The Letter-SET principle, of course, has been applied to K & J 
multiple-copy sets for invoicing, ordering* mternal;Corresppndence 
and so on to simplify all paperwork in the offjcie and cut costs. 

Print plus Think sums up K Sr J's activities ip the field of 
paperwork, stationery in general and printing. Business Forms 
for hand, typewriter <and office machine applications. Envelopes — 
in moistenable, mebhanicaf insertion, re-Usable 
DESEAL and Prestoseal closures. Multicolour 
Products — Greeting Cards* Calendars, Advertising 
and Promotional literature. Miscellaneous General 
Printing. Computer Stationery including K b J'$ 

Modulus Check^tfigff r Sequential > Numbifeil 
Stationery, Binary Ajar Code Sequential ^ufrtbered 
Stationery and Optical Mark Reading. 



KdKQftlXSK Z£sK3® 

TJHP^olHiPP 


mmm 


i 

> j i 


■t* t 


frmMTEBS 

_ lllllllllllHMli 

Tb: Kehrfck & Jeffterfcbrr Ltd?West firahwifch, Staffordshire i§. 

Please send me a fremtnalpackohtetfer^SFTS/ And the ■ 

name and address of my nearest K & J representative. ■ 
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POSITION IN COMPANY__ 

;;;: - „ ; 

COMPANY NAME ANO AOORESS . 
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ttfepfione' weSt Sromw/ch TOOt 





































































Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whatever your business in Japan. 


Click thin fact! aid ycu'H know why. 

MB It: 

Japan's reprasantatWa bank growing with tha growing 
•oonorny of Japan -Slnca 1897. 

1W bank knowing and known in ovary factor of Japanasa 
Mvftry and buslnaas. 

Ik# bank operating over 140 branches In alt malor cities of 
Japia red 3 overseas branches... and which corresponds 
wfth near WOO banks throughout the world. 

Vlte bank having i large staff of experts, versed In the 
Mailt of Import and, export business, who always try 
border to serve yob better every time. 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service: consistency with efficiency. 


Japan** Commercial Bank 

mm KUKVO BANK 

r N«id Offer Tokyo. Japan 
Unfen Bnitcft: 22 .Wood St., tendon t.C 2 m 
W Yoik Afincy: 40 Wsll St., 'few York $ 1 4 I 
Tolpol Branch: W, food, Ttipoi ■ 



And It all adds up to 

C300 MILLION A YEAR! 

19 million people in South Africa are enjoying a rapidly 
rising standard of living. Between them they spend 
£300 million (c.i.f.) a year on British goods of ail sorts. 

This Is a Ms market. 

A vital market. 

• Add' British people shop big on South African goods 
too. In 1965 imports of delicious South African sun¬ 
shine foods and wines, few' materials fed manu~ 
factured goods fefe£hip to £200,000,000. 

A two-way market tike this adds up to one 
, ‘ty!** 1 * wnffehip,,. impo* twaMp 

' everyone m Britain, everyone in South Africa ; 
...now—and for the future. * 

♦i . 

South Africa 

Britain’s natural trading partner 

, Issued by The Commercial Counsellor, 
SdufhAfricart Embassy.Tfefafgar Square, London VVCg 
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It’s a great time to come over. 

To see U& business, industry or the professions at work. 
To talk shop, lb swap ideas. 


Come soon Any time you can spend in the 

USA is time well spent. You’ll find much that may add 
to your knowledge, open new vistas, help you improve 
efficiency or give you new insights into your professional 
problems. And you can help us too. 

We welcome you to come and see the latest in¬ 
dustrial techniques. To study U.S. business and market¬ 
ing methods. See new products and processes. And you 
can make invaluable personal contacts. Talk to men in 
your profession. See their professional organisations. 

It’s a great year to visit the USA. There are 
important international exhibitions and conventions 


taking place, devoted to almost every business and 
profession. 

The United States Travel Service can help yon. 
The coupon below will bring you a list of USA con¬ 
ventions and exhibitions that will interest you. The 
U.S.T.S. can also list for you appropriate business,, in¬ 
dustrial, or professional organisations to contact, and 
can help in many other ways to plan your trip.. 

The latest currency regulations provide up to £30 
per day (up to £1,200 per trip) in expenses on approved 
business or professional travel. This is in addition to 
any transportation expenses paid for in sterling: 


A few of the international conventions scheduled 
for the USA in 1967 


American Institute of Architects. 
New York. June 19*23 

International Commission on 
Illumination (CHS). Washington D.C. 
Juno ID-23 

American Psychological Association. 
Washington D.C. Aug. Sl-Sspt. ft 

Atomic Industrial Forum. Chicago. 
November 5-10 

Federation of Soctetfes for Paint 
Technology. Minneapolis Oct. 18-18 

Food Service Executives Association. 
Washington D.C. August 13-16 


■ To: United States Travel Service, Dept. EL 4 . 

110, Vigo Street, London W.l. Tel: REGent 5005 

Please send me additional business tmvel information on the USA . 


American Dental Association. 
Washington D.C. Oct. 30-Nov. 2 

International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition. Houston. November 14*17 

Show. ' 

W-27 

American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Dallas. July 9-13 

National Hotel A Motel Exposition. 
New York, November 7-10 

National Froten Fond Merchandising 
Conv. ft Exposition. New York City. 
November 5-8 


■ If you would like special information about the import of 
| American goods please tick here j | 


Name 

Address 


| Business or Profession 


1 



“Let's get together!" 
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dust about everywhere in the world of international trade 


In London —when SuzuW & Co., Nissho ‘9 pre 


decesaor, established an office in 1911. By 1931, 
it was staffed with 29 personnel under the dire c 
tion of Mr. S. Takahata, who later went on to 
become Chairman of the present Nissho Co. 
Nissho’s modern London offi::s has 44 staff 
members and is active in such fie'ds as textiles, 
machinery, foodstuffs, and sundries. 

Nissho is a member of Japan’s First Atomic 
Power Industry Group (FAPIG), a consortium of 
Japanese firms formed to build Japan's first 
nuclear power pfant. Nissho'ir London office^ 
helped arrange the technical licensing agreement 
between FAPIS and The British Consortium 
©.E.C.-Simon Carves and also purchase of the 
reactor core and related equipment. 


In over sixty of the world's principal trade 


centers there are experienced Nissho trade ex 

ports ready to talk business with you—wbe:h r 
your business be ships, metais, machinery, lex 
tiles, foods or general commoume.4* v7hy uct 
have a laik with your local Nissho is :rc>semnLve 
someiime soun. It could well be the most pi chu¬ 
rl bJe cleat you'll ever have 


8 General Importers & Exporters 

ine nissho ctuia 


t.ill<gtfirfT , Tn- 40 Baalnghetf St.. London E.C. ?. Tel NATlonel 4991/8. Meed Office? HlgasWhU,; paaVo, Japan. Cable Address* NISSHO* 
COmY OSAKA. Tokyo Office: Ntsshd Bldg.; Nlhonbashl, Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Cable Addrfi*&j: NIS$HOCONV TOKYO. OvotmoO 
PrtnellOfflcea: Los Angeles, New York. Torontp, See Peulp, Buenos Aires, Hembufg, Perls, Johannesburg, Bombay, Singapore, Sydney, 
ner major ofttss throughout the werkk * ’ ' V ■ ' 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

The 284-yew old Mitsui Bank 

The first Mitsui Exchange House Wa4 founded la 1$83, 
From it has grown a vast complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modem business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central position 
in this great business group, it can be of special help to you 
in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We are 
modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our branches or 
correspondent banks in every major city of the world. 

the MITSUI BANK, ltd. 








Head office : yurakucho, tokyo, japan 

LONDON BRANCH:. 

No. 35 . King Street, London, E.C. 2 
OTHER OVERS£AS_BRANC HES: 

NEW YORK • BANGKOK'(2) • BOMBAY • SINGAPORE 


EQUr 

INVEST! 


A NO 
GU 


um l r 


iV, v * 4 ^' „ V -.V" 1 

*■ “ J l ? (v ;* ^ 
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Can V<kj hipc for (be )oor‘tcrrti few*rd* of cqp&y [p: 
invistmeni ^<t^t rti. sanie tine wtfoy futranttse; ■■■■"£ 
*8»tast*. 

Yes, you 'faMW. <jo•j|l|^'|i^ir^FOU^h’ 

Investment Han ftevyty a^»tiff$t^B;CtKtfe#eiirtoe '£#*;, i 

For exaiftfi^if you 

market pe fomwne 1 $19 tb&n&nld pjodanjw*'' 1 ",/,' 


free el Iimmm tei 
and capitalgalnetWE 

Your savings will be Invested in our special favtsfcitdit 
fund which covers a wide range of carefully selected 
ordinary shares. The income on these in vestments fet 
ploughed back into the fund. 

In any event it is guaranteed (hat you will retd** it the j 
end of the period viir least what you foul saved, and your / 
family will receive, in the event of yotir death, at least ~ 
you had planned to save over the 20 years. . , 

Your savings would be eligible for tax relief as life; 4 
assurance premiums which on the normal basis me a ns \ 
that each £120 saved would cost you only £ 100 . 4 X 1 , Thus v 
the above retyrn would have been secured for a bet epet 
of £ 2,004 spread ovipr 20 fceate. 

Plans- are ^vailib^lbr^monfoly ambimteof £5 

for periods of or JQ ibac*. For mote information < 

please use die coupon. 


ion 


V : - - ASSOCIATION —S ...i 

(Incorporated in Canada in 187i a* a limited Company) 
Aaet* exceed £210,000,000 

120 REGENT STREET, LONDON W1 

Please tell me. without obligation, more about your 
Protected Investment Policy. I have in amid a period of- yt 

NAME _ _ ___ 

(Block, capital, help) 

ADDRBSS ____ 
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Ferranti create the first-ever 
micro-miniature automation 
system for a nuclear power 
station—Dungeness B. 

At Dungeness, the world’s first nuclear 
power station of the AGR (Advanced Gas- 
cooled Reactor) type is now being built by 
Atomic Power Constructions Ltd. Compu¬ 
ter control of nuclear power is one of the 
most demanding of all automation systems 
-for where atomic reactors jire concerned, 
total reliability is mandatory. Ferranti have 
been chosen to supply the computer control 
system for Dungeness B-the first time a 
commercial nuclear reactor has been placed 
under direct computer supervision. 

Argos In control 

The Ferranti automation system will be 
centred on three Argus 500 computers. At 
any one time, two will be operational, while 
the third is on stand-by. Argus 500 is a 
new micro-miniaturised computer specially 
designed by Ferranti for industrial process 
control. The Argus range is unique in that 
the micro-circuits for the computers are 
both designed and produced by Ferranti 
permitting advanced integrated design of a 
type not found anywhere else. 

Other benefits include speed, economy and 
constant availability. 


Operation 

In the Ferranti system, instruments will 
make 9,000 digital readings, and 3,500 
analogue readings, and convey them direct 
to the computers. Initially, the system will 
log and analyse thisdata,and provide alarm 
analysis and monitoring, with corrective 
directions to operators. Eventually, the 
whole cycle of reactor start-up, reactor 
zone control and turbine start-up will be 
performed by the Argus computers through 
Direct Digital Control. 

Alarm tree analysis permits the computer 
to investigate alarms, which tend to build 
up rapidly into a series, all derived from 
one prime cause. The computer isolates the 
prime cause that triggered off the series. 



and displays it, often with the necessary 
corrective measures. Operators can then 
speedily restore normal conditions. 

Plant management and operators will be 
able to communicate instantly and at will 
with the control system, by means of a new 
Cathode Ray Tube display. In additiop to 
the usual print-outs, this advanced sub¬ 
system will visually display the state pfthe 
plant, alanns,trendsandpictorial diagrams. 
Ferranti - first in automation 
Total reliability is the first essential in any 
reactor control system. Ferranti Argus 
computers have been pitoved to have the 
required degree of dependability. 
Fouryearsago, Ferranti created the world’s 
first Direct Digital Control system-the 
most advanced type of automation system 
yet visualised. The Dungeness contract 
confirms the continued leadership of 
Ferranti in plant and process control. 

30% of Britain’s computer control systems 
are by Ferranti, the remaining 70% being 
shared by 10 competitors. 

To be absolutely sure that the automation 
system for your plant and process is as 
advanced, economic and reliable 
as the state of the science 
permits, there is just one 
way. 

The Ferranti way. 


Cutaway diagram of 
Dungeness Bmjdear power station 


Fintinto the future 

Stojopsway,^{ythenshawe, Manchester 2iTel: (061) MERcury5291 
<, *■ ifeadOffice: Hoilinwood, Lancs. Tel: (060 FAIlsworth 2000 

LdndohDfflce: MillbankTowct Miliband London, SW1. Tel: (01) Victoria 6611 
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am a New European. 

I buy impartially from the 
Germans, the Japanese, and the 
Americans. 

I have just bought a British 
Hawker Siddeley 125 business jet. 

Big enough? Si! 

Fast enough? Mais oui! 

Competitively priced? Bestimmt! 

English sir, the HS 125 business jet 
is the finest business jet in the world. 

And I hear that more than 60 North 

Americans think so too. 99 

The Hawker Siddeley 125; Seats six in mogul 
luxury, eight in comfort and has the most 
headroom of any of the twin jets. It has a range of 
1,500 miles. Speed up to 500 mph. And with the new, 
more powerful Bristol Siddeley 522 turbojets it has 
an even better payload and hot and high performance. 
What's more, the HS 125 is built by the Company with 
the world's longest experience of 
budding civil jets. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 
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Hawker Sidtlrlcy Uroup mi nu i h uju il. .-ItTirical a»;u ;un»spaie c;ipit j 1 iijiiipuunl v,iili world-wide suits and Stjrvicc. 






It's Still Healey's World 


T hursday’s statement on the defence estimates is as well 
documented as Mr Healey’s two preceding ones. There, 
however, the resemblance ends. In the 1965-66 and 1966-67 
exercises very radical changes in British defence policy were 
announced, and the whistle of the axe was heard from White¬ 
hall to the service clubs in Pall Mall. This time die white 
paper represent more a forking out of decisions already taken 
than a statement of new ones. It is a pause for reflection and 
perhaps also a pause until more is known about the future 
shape of British policy. 

Certain achievements are recorded. The white paper quite 
rightly pays tribute to the efficiency and perseverance of the 
British forces in Malaysia who won the campaign against the 
Indonesians’ infiltration. It announces more progress in inte¬ 
gration of the three services’ support facilities, as well as 
decisions to meet their main needs for equipment until the 
mid-1970s. Increased service integration is also fore¬ 
shadowed in the new allocation of functions between the Minis¬ 
ter of Defence and his political juniors. Now only parliamen¬ 
tary under-secretaries are in charge of individual service minis¬ 
tries, while two more senior ministers have overall duties in 
the spheres of administration and equipment. This seems a 
sensible arrangement. Anything that speeds the arrival of a 
unified defence force is welcome, though it is clearly difficult 
to move fast over this burning ground. 

Another section of the white paper makes a plea for an 
altered strategy for Nato in which it is not hard to recognise 
some of Mr Healey’s favourite themes: the impossibility for 
Nato forces, of fighting a long conventional war in Europe, 
and the necessity of taking into account changed political 
circumstances. A hint is even thrown out (which will hardly 
get a welcome in Bonn) that it may be possible to station Nato 
forces outside the areas in which they would have to be 
deployed in the event of war. All this is doubtless a prelude 
to a strong British assault on existing Nato positions at the 
next Nato ministers’ meeting in May, 

But the part of the white paper which will be scrutinised 
with most attehtion is that dealing With defence costs—both 
total costs, and the costs in foreign currency! The estimates 
for 1-967-68 mean ah'expenditure of £2,205 million - 1 —4 - sum 
wWdh, at constant pay fnd prices, rep res e nts a decrease of 
£45 million ftom kst year. Moreover, at' 1964 prices it is 


the equivalent of £1,927 million; that is, it is within the 
target figure of £2,000 million at 1964 prices set as the limit 
to defence costs at the beginning of Mr Healey’s steward¬ 
ship. In 1967-68 the defence estimates will represent 6.5 per 
cent of the gross national product, as against 6.6 per cent in' 
1966-67. This is surprisingly good going. If national produo- 
tivity had expanded as had been hoped Mr Healey would have 
been well away. 

On foreign currency expenditure the white paper gets a 
little more complicated. Savings in all overseas theatres this 
year will come to £47.5 million, a handsome drunk of the 
total, and a figure of £74.5 million is given as die total 
by which costs will hare fallen by the end of the 1967-68 
period. The major part of this cut in overseas spending is to 
be in the Middle East, which by the end of 1967-68 wul only 
involve costs of £12 million in foreign currency as compared 
with £28 million in 1966-67. When civil expenditure abroad 
is taken into consideration, the figure of £74.5 million in 
military saving by the end of the 1967-68 period is clearly 
somewhere near the point implied in Mr Wilson’s July promise 
of a £100 million cut in all overseas spending (which includes 
other things as well as defence). But many of the reduction* 
included in Mr Healey’s fignies were decided on before the 
Prime Minister’s announcement, and it is' not dear whether 
further economies are intended in addition to them. Nor is it 
clear whether the estimates of savings by the end of 1967-68 
will in fact prove accurate in the face of changing events 
abroad. 

Mr Healey, in fact, is submitting a progress report.on a 
policy that is at bottom a policy, of wait and see. Since 
he became defence minister two and a bait years ago his 
endeavour has been to give himself as much room for 
manoeuvre as is compatible with listening ; to Mr Callaghan’s 
appeals for economy. Better administration has helped. But 
it cannot help all thgt much of itself in the future. Mr Healey 
and his successors are bound to be men with little room, to 
play with.- - -.1,',\* ■ 

It is easy to aver, and' the temptation to do so inside 
the ministry itselfft gtofffng,’ that the foreign policy remit is 
too indecisive for any logical defence policy tb be worked our. 
Many Voices are raised, on bo$h the political left and right, 
declaring that Britain must choose between Europe and east 
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of Suez. The Economist believes that Britain can manage to 
go on being both in Europe and east of Suez ; it expects Mr 
Healey and his successors to go on being harried men. It 
suspects that Mr Healey, believing in such a policy, is per¬ 
sonally content to go on beating back the either-or pundits. 
But this means that defence policy is not going to look clear- 
cut and decisive for a long time to come. It is not a dear-cut 
world. Still, the local difficulties are obvious, and the past 
week has made them even plainer. 

Even so necessary a step as the redeployment of British 
forces overseas is continually at the mercy of events. The 
end of the war in Borneo brought Mr Healey an unexpected 
manpower bonus, but growing ructions in the Arabian penin¬ 
sula are now threatening to deprive him of it. A year ago 
withdrawal from Aden rather than from Singapore looked 
the right decision. Will it still seem so in a year’s time ? 
Probably ; but it is a question nobody would answer confi¬ 
dently this week. Yet it is on such questions that the disposi¬ 
tion of British troops east of Suez depends, not to mention Mr 
Healey’s chances of keeping defence expenditure in 1970 
down to £ 2,000 million at 1964 prices. This is bad news for 
Mr Callaghan, of course, but it is no surprise to t thtyc^fThe 
Economist included, who doubted from the b^ihnijpg whether' 
defence would really fit neatly ijftto any spending pattern. 
National Plan or otherwise. 

For, in the same way, the future of Rhine Army remains 
uncertain so long as there is no agreement abput the amount 
of money the Germans will put up to cover its expenditure 
of foreign currency. Yet how can Britain threaten to with¬ 
draw troops from west Germany when Mr Wilson has gone 
to Bonn to solicit German aid to enter the common market ? 
As long as a common market negotiation is in the offing, the 
talk of Britain taking a tough line with the Germans is seen 
in Bonn as so much bluff. Mr Wilson made precious little 
headway on this, if he made any at all, while he was in Bonn 
this week. Here is another area of policy where Mr Healey 
has to wajt and see. 

If Britain did succeed in getting into the common market, 
If it centred its interests on Europe and let everything else 
go, then the defence problem would become a relatively simple 
one. There would be the Army of the Rhine in Germany 
and the nuclear deterrent at home, and it would be possible 



to put a considerable effort intd^j 
life beyond 1975 by making or bijjgp 
pons able to penetrate the Russia#?! 
would be a defence structure logt 
with the limited foreign policy 
like Sweden and Switzerland. Bin it 
marching British troops away from the sound of the guns. 
It is not the defence structure that Britain will, or should, 
have. It will go on having responsibilities elsewhere, and it 
ought to be agitating, inside Europe or outside, for Europe 
to start accepting its responsibility too. This is one of the main 
points of present British policy. 


M r Healey has to contend with a range of contingencies 
that has no carefully defined limits and does not appear 
to his service critics or his political enemies to be logical. All 
he can do is to try to guess correctly which contingencies are 
most likely to turn up. In addition to this, he has to make 
cuts in the defence establishment and to try to work out a 
system of weapons procurement at the most economical rate 
possible. These are giajht |asks.‘ Even theTsf&plest of them 
seefys endlessly complicated by dreuinstances. Malta sfiowi 
one' rhiqg that can happen whdn cuts a*e made?-on gdod 
strategic grounds, if British troops are no longer needed for 
defence, because the local military requirement has gone, they 
may still be in demand as a for mof economic aid. 

Will Mr Healey be able to delay fresh cuts until some of 
the local question-marks around the world have been 
removed ? If he cannot, he will risk coming up with the 
wrong answers. If he does wait, he will come under pressure 
from his impatient colleagues. The fact is that it is absurd 
to blame the Ministry of Defence for its Treasury briefing. 
The present period of British foreign policy is essentially a 
transitional one, and, as long as it goes on, it is impossible 
to give a more definite pattern to British defence policy. To 
impose the wrong pattern on it too soon, on inadequate infor¬ 
mation, would be a false economy. Up to now Mr Healey 
(and it is a tribute to his persistence and ingenuity) has kept 
his options open. It will be a bad day if he cannot continue 
tp do so until the future of British, and European, foreign 
policy takes on a clearer shape. 


Come On, Be Friendly 


Mr Wilson's experience ini Borin 
' (res been less encouraging thjiftBritain 
had a right to expect > \V . , 


T he news from Bonn is not good. Mr Wilson appears to 
have met less than a willingness to go the whole hog for 
Britain’s entry into the common market. Tactically, this is 
not surprising ; it is not even curious. The west German 

K -ernment of Herr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt has to live with 
aident de Gaulle (see page 60S), or at least it has to tty = 
to until it discovers, in Pans in July, exactly what he expects 
of it Just a* much as Mr Wilson it needs to know what the' 
outcome of the French elections next month is going to he for 
Europe. And because it is a German government, however 
pro-European, R has a right to ask Mr Wilson to do something 
for R over the Rhine few's strength andepsts god oyer 
nuclear non-proliferation. The German* will oHm have road 
the defence paper for themselves. As for the spurious 
argument tb&lj&rope needs a nuclear defence of its own 
b©cau$eof tUytophnologioal fall-out, Mr Wilson should havo 
made short shfflft of that: Britain can offer much wider tech¬ 


nological advantages if it> isi let into Europe. But all these are 
understandable German arguments foe delay! * ‘ ■ /< 

What isr badis the impression the Germans have put about, 
that this delay must last not‘foc months butfor years.This 
irnprcssionmay be exaggerated, the optRnisdc members- cf the 
British party, may; denymaving formed it, bdUr must now be 
taken into account. 1 1 issofcdething else to ami to the weight 
of counsel, in Britain andiriEurope, that nothing can really 
be done ' until President de Ga#e la off tbe aceac. That is 
what it .amounts to. There’ ^ something In- it, Mr Wilson 
himself did not embank bn his journeys .w$bout the calculation 
that to show willing now can gt least be expected to help 
mattasi attihgmore, expeditkWdywito President de Gaulle 
has Risen important ed«mccthat.h* has succeeded 

in persuading die Europeans tjwfche does mean: business. This 
had badly needed doing since January 1963 , and not just by 
Mr Wilson alone. But there is another side to the affair. 
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the friendly Five mean busiites£ th«ip?elves? , Dp tjjey wapt 
Britain in Eutpj#, .as ,tbey cdfiuhue to avjer in tl^'nicest and 
most practised way,, or is the ideabecomingsomething of a 
bore, to be shuffled off byreforring the customer to the hard- 
faced man in the back office in Paris? This is the question 
the friendly Five must answer in the coming months. They 
have not started to yet. 

When President de Gaulle does go, the barriers to Britain’s 
entry will not come down overnight. There will be other 
barriers, in France, in Europe and In Britain itself. Some of 
these will be old ones, the ones Britain'is encountering now, 
if they are not removed as a result of Mr Wilson’s present 
initiative. Some will be new, and will appear all the more 


Were the Americans 

S OMEBOpy flicked away hou9c of cards that Harold aqd 
Alexei built. Was it the Americans, or the J^orth Viet¬ 
namese ? Mr James Dickens and 104 members of the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour party think it was the Americans; this is 
36 more than the Vietnam critics mustered, in the party 
meeting 011 February 2nd. The motion jhat iVJk Dickens 
put down on Tuesday evening, calling on,the Government 
to dissociate itself from the Americans’ decision to staft bomb¬ 
ing North Vietnam again after the six-day pause, is bqund to 
worry Mr Wilson. It is true that it. is an “ early day/’/pnotion, 
which means that in fact it is never going to get voted on ; 
since the early day neve** comes, these motions are little more 
than devices for letting off steam. Yet the fact remains that 
right now nearly a third of the Labour party, including a 
fair number of men who do not usually vote with the left, 
think that it was the Americans who dished the hopes of 
getting peace negotiations going. 

Well, did they ? In one sense, of course they did. The 
North Vietnamese have made it reasonably clear that they 
will open talks with the Americans provided the Americans 
“ unconditionally ” stop their bombing of the north. If the 
Americans had accepted these terms, the business of arranging 
a meeting would be under way now. It is worth noting that 
this is already a shift of position by the North Vietnamese. 
Neither they, nor the Russians on their behalf, seem to be 
insisting any longer that peace talks cannot be held until the 
Americans accept the famous “four points,” including the 
demand for the evacuation of all American troops from Viet¬ 
nam. The Americans are entitled to argue that tfle bombing 
of the north has almost certainly contributed to this shift. 

But they are also entitled to argue that it is less of a shift 
than it seems to be first sight. The negotiations that Mr 
Dickens and most of his consigners want are negotiations that 
hfjve a real hope of winding ttye warupjn the reasonably near 
future. On present eviejence, the terms the North Vietnamese 
are offering are not this sort of thing at all. By requiring, the 
United States to call its bobbers back front the north, without 
any. matching de-$sc£lation on Hanoi’s, part, they would, gitje 
the communists.a substantial tacrical adyantage formas.fong 
as the talks went op. This \yowl 4 ; be a built-in temptation for 
the North Vietnamese to drag the talks on as long las: possible 
without getting down to serious buyaeft^jlt- wouMt.also he a 
built-in irritant for ; American public qpiniqn, i! ,Jr would be the 
sort of conference that is almost,pertain to break up io an 
explosion pf furious accusations,of:b&d faith. r i :i 

The only sort of 1 conference that has a $hancs-of getting 
anywhere is one that starts . without such a timcrbomb built 
into it. So President Johnson thinks, anyway, and there will 
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f fcfljwl Bn^sb application 

. M goranmewt’s fine. ; .Tfeka* tbwBriptmlwstiP 
right to expect in return ig that such &n application rectum 
ffie open, deliberate and po*a®eti support of those European 
countries that give it in 1963 and stiU say they would like to 
give it now. If they do we wall all know better where we ate 
when the next opportunity, which will be the last opportunity* 
comes. Then th$ ground that has been cleared will not ne^d 
to be cleared agaih. Britain has never, be^n Wore ” 

than it is roffigti.. It dgeg f&jujpe -$9 wgi|rf$: A! 

Shinwell and Lord Attlee aftd Lord Boyden to go. 
a better answer than the one it has had so far from Bonn, 

: , . V. ' .... 
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be po talks, unless he agrees tp them. tMggsiJt, 

it looks as if Mr Kosygin thinks so,too, lUnlcm. Mr i SS eh et lB 
and his supporters , are careful,, they tMy linditWltasdhfee^fn 
the curious position. of being more pro-Hanoi1thaq the prime 
minister of the Soviet Union. - y. > • *u» ‘.-m 

If this makes them jump, let them consider the wayihiags 
happened between Friday and Monday duritlg MrKosygin’s 
week in London. : U will be a. longtime before the full account 
pf what passed between Mr Wilson aod Mr Kosygin itmade 
public.. But it seems that,by Friday last week Me Wilaon 
thought he had worked out, with Mr Kosygin’s agreement; a 
proposal that he reckoned had a fair, chance, of being accepted 
by both sides. By Monday morning, after that midnight dash 
to Claridge’s, the scheme had collapsed. It is poaaibie tbft 
it was the Americans who knocked it down.’.. But the timing 
does not suggest this: Mr Wilson can get Mr Johnson oh the 
telephone pretty well whenever he wants, and it would 
certainly not have taken from Friday until Monday morning 
to get the President's answer. Nor is the idea that the 
Americans did it supported by the fact that the Americans kept 
their bombing suspended until Monday afternoon, almost two 
days after the end of the Vietnamese new year truce. 

It is much more likely that the “intricate mechanism” 
worked out during the Kosygin visit involved a promise of 
de-escalation from the North Vietnamese too ; that the week¬ 
end was spent in putting the scheme to them; and that in 
the end they refused to comply. Just what Hanoi was asked 
for is anybody’s guess ; if one reads between the lines of Mr 
Wilson’s statement in the Commons on Tuesday, it may have 
been no more ..than a promise to limit the infiltration into the 
south to the level, needed to maintain the North Vietnamese 
forces already operating there.' The important thing is 
that, whatever, the North Vietnamese were asked to do* Mr 
Kosygin seems to have agreed thgt they should ie rfnhedrto 
.do it. i It is the first time the Russians, have agreed^toa-jemt 
■ploy of this'sort. But Tome time during that kmi weekend 
Hanoi said no. i .If this is what happened*. JBd ‘the circum¬ 
stantialevidence Is strong,.it‘is odd lop a hundred Labour 
backbenchers to blsme Washington let something Mr Koa$$n 
twoifid more,likely blaraeHanoifos. • - \r- .<»• .invtw> 
.-Certainly the United Statfes.ainand Should make: the J-ffrit 
act of <kr-c8calation; jH! that hd^»jNorth Vietnam to keep its 
self-respect. Thdy - must at some stage be.prepared .to ofrihee 
their arm. -If .dte'Labouf: rebels have read’Mr Arthur 
Goldberg’s speech, at Howard, University Tn.’ FebrhatyTotii 
. (and how many, of them have ?\ they will isee that he acknow¬ 
ledges this.. Bin the Americans want soma ground for believ¬ 
ing that this first step will be followed, reasonably soon, by 
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a matching action from North Vietnam. The assurance could 
come from Hanoi, in a private message from President Ho Chi 
Minh that would riot cost him ab ounce of face. It has ndt 
come yet. Or the assurance could come from Mr KosygJn. 
But can Mr Kosygin confidently say, after what seems to have 
happened last weekend, that he can predict what North Viet¬ 
nam will or will not do? Until be can really do just that, 
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the Americans will assume that North Viettiam is coins, to 
exploit si halt in die bymbingfor lts oVri duHtary advantage: 
that it is not yet seriously interested in peace-making. It is 
hard to blame them ; it rs their men who are getting killed. 
If the honest doubters in the Labour patty look at who is 
offering the concessions, aqd who is not, they may be less 
inclined to blame the Americans. 


How Kosygin Left Britain 


Not exactly bowled over, but 
alad to have fixed up a 
Few things 


*• \ nglo-soviet relations are now at an all-time high,” said 
Mr Wilson as he saw Mr Kosygin off home on Monday ; 
“we must keep them so.” The departing guest’s familiar 
dour expression was relieved by flashes of cheerfulness that 
teemed to match these words. Cheerfulness had kept breaking 
in during his week in Britain. Russians accustomed to seeing 
their prime minister’s face set in sad solemnity have seen, in 
the ample coverage their television gave the visit, a new 
Kosygin blossoming against the unlikely background of 
Saturday night and Sunday morning in Scotland and Oxford 
Street. Among the British, who rather like to see a quiet sort 
ef man enjoy himself, he may have found it decidedly helpful 
that his doggy gluxnness evoked an instinctive wish to cheer 
him up. 

A guest should always be made comfortable. But the small 
group of Conservative Members of Parliament who have 
formally deplored some of Mr Kosygin’s remarks in London 
plainly fed that the kissing has to stop somewhere. At whose 
expense were his winning smiles won ? Should hospitality 
extend to providing platforms from which the guest says rude 
things about the host’s allies, friends, and policies ? Alongside 
questions of this kind there may take shape, as the afterglow 
fades, a different set of doubts. Did the visit really achieve 
anything substantial ? If not, was it Wise to go through 
motions calculated to arouse suspicions about the genuineness 
of declared British policies ? 

But that kind of logic, pursued to its limits, would mean 
the immobilising of diplomacy, the renouncing of all attempt 
10 resolve old disputes. A visiting Russian leader was bound 
to reiterate in London some of the criticism of American and 
German policies that he and his colleagues have so often voiced 
elsewhere. Mr Kosygin had treated these themes more 
harshly during his visit to France in December. The new 
severity in his London statements was directed towards China. 
TThe eager welcome given him by Mr Wilson and Mr Brown 
did not prevent their making clear, in the joint communique 
and otherwise, that “ important differences remained in their 
assessments of some major international problems.” It is 
certainly curious, and instructive, that it was left to the 
Government, and not to the British press and television, to 
make this sufficiently dear* The main purpose of devoting 
so —■«* of die week to private discussion was to promote, 
d es pi te the differences, understanding of the common interest 
la resolving the problems peacefully. If the London talks 
ridded no dramatic progress tin the Vietnam problem, there 
it Stiff ho reason id question Mr Wilson’s claim that the “ very 
detailed and searching discussions” of this problem left him 
convinced that the gap was not unbridgeable, and encouraged 
by the Russians t public undertaking mat they would * main¬ 
tain contact to tins end ” with the British government. 

The fact that the timetable of the British tour of common 
market capitals brought Mr Wilson and Mr Brown to Bonn 
the day after Mr Kosygin left London has dramatised^maybe 
a bit too much—the inevitable nervousness suffered by the 
Germans at any hint qf agreement being reached at their 


expense between a western capital and Moscow. In this 
respect, Mr Kosygin’s visit to Britain needs to be seen against, 
and distinguished from, its wider background. 

The approach to the nuclear non-proliferation* treaty had 
already stirred up sharp controversy in Germany before he 
reached London. The eagerness for this treaty expressed in 
the Anglo-Soviet communique was no news, to the Germans 
or to anybody else. Mr Kosygin’s remarks on the subject 
at his press conference on February 9th were certainly no help 
to Herr Kiesinger and Herr Brandt in their resistance to those 
elements in Germany that are now voicing their opposition 
to the projected treaty. His interpreter, and the Tass agency, 
sharpened up his “whether the Germans like it or not” 
phrase; but his own words were sharp enough. Yet, again, 
it can hardly be said that the Russians have ever muffled their 
insistence on barring German “ access ” to nuclear arms. 

More novelty appeared in the communique’s reference to 
the conference on European security for which Russia has 
long campaigned. This project carries the implication, par¬ 
ticularly disturbing in Bonn, that the east German government 
could be a full participant in such a conference. And Moscow 
and Paris share a general inclination in favour of consultations 
for Europeans only—the Americans being the main victim of 
this form of apartheid. However, Herr Kiesinger has not seen 
General de Gaulle’s weakness for pan-European concepts as 
a barrier to Franco-German friendship. The British have only 
promised to go on exchanging views about a European con¬ 
ference with Russia, and they have made clear that American 
participation would be one of a number of essential conditions. 

As to east Germany, it has now been (rather belatedly) 
explained that, behind Mr Brown’s off-the-cuff remark on 
Monday about the Oder-Neisse line, which did not go nearly 
as far as General de Gaulle went long ago, there lay an 
arduous wrangle over the relevant part of the communique. 
At the end of the wrangle the British successfully imposed 
references to European “ countries,” as against “ states ”— 
thereby suggesting inherent German unity, and certainly 
avoiding the suggestion of east German participation in any 
European conference. Mr Brown may not have been brilliant 
in his manner of getting on the record (as Mr Wilson had 
every reason to notice) but the point has been taken. And 
the approval given in this part of the communique to the 
growth of bilateral east-west links in Europe should provide 
quiet pleasure for the Kiesinger government. It can be seen 
as a Russian Messing on the links Bom^ has forged with 
Bucharest and hopes to forge with other east European 
capitals, to the east German government’s horror. 

The bilateral treaty which Britain and Russia will now seek 
to conclude is not the treaty Mr Kosygin proposed. Russian 
prime ministers have an odd way of abruptly including a 
request to Britain to sign a non-aggression pact in thejr more 
ceremonious speeches. In 1950 Mr Khrushchev sprang the 
invitation on Mr MaCmaifcn ^Isring a formal reception in 
the Kremlin On Febru#y fth Mr Kosygin launched it 
before the parliamentarians assembled in the royal gallery at 
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ow in British 
6fci) of 
tic states 


Westminister. Non-aggression treaties 

oars: This. wtefcfc*» 'ifidaMe' (tee _ 

claims arising frorti Russfe’s 1 anhesStefi of the 
carried with u a reminder that Stalin was Dot hdd & otn 
! thar action by tjie nbtHt^gressibn : pacts He had signed with 
theth,any more than Hrtfer was similarly resttimiesl from 
invading RbSsU a tear lkte£ The " friendshiptreatynow 
enVisagedbyMt ^toivana welcomed by Mr Heath, Would 
serve the knorO' realistic propose of providing'. V ‘framework to 
fit ronnd thO various bilateral projects that haVebeeh separately 
discussed jtod agreed on during the Lohdontalks. It may not 
be a very impressive framework, but it cab scarcely hinder 
and could possibly help. 

In the separate projects themselves, the main emphasis is 
on the invigorating of activities already in hand. .It is no 
surprise to learn that Russian purchases of British consumer 
goods are to increase this year, that a navigation agreement 
should be concluded fairly soon, that early ratification of the 
consular convention is envisaged, or that further meetings will 
be held, at ministerial and other levels., to explore possible 
development of trade, scientific and technological cb-operation, 
and air sen ices. The aim of shaping a new trade agreement 
that Would help both countries’ industries to pjan on a longer- 
term basis is interesting, even if the proof of this pudding will 
be in slow and cautious chewing. And it must be hoped that 



fcfllntact bfctwettiiMcisobw ahd Lbndoh protddwbyx ?*hot 

liter .mi be'ihfotm:* 

To make “ebnticts at alHeviris" realty free ! add , it®!iy 
wiUj lwjweverj take ’DiOrt tlniti organisation. The BpMljFnp 
glad to welcome various Rtesiaii delegations. They wujd 
’ gladly welcome more irjdteouit Russian visitors, as and when 
Russians are permitted (0 goabtbadtbqre freely. They wbiild 
be particularly glad to see Mr Gerald Btobte freed fromdie 
cruelly excessive priioh sentence' be’ u ,'##*-serving. Mr 
Kosygin is Surely pereppfive enough to s&e thaff r"' 

evoked by a visit such as he has justfnadecanbbaBp- 
marred' oy the Russian’ handling of a case lflce Mr I 
and that’ his Own Words ring most holloW when he e 
he did last week, that he could do nothing about such'4- 
The wary rapprochement represented bjr Mr KoitygipHrvit 
is a thoroughly welcome development m iwldf. '-Biit 
time high in Anglo-Soviet relations is still tiot SB that 
It could go a lot' htgheP^and so could RuSsiaH Mi 
with other countries 'where ideas of liberty aiid justiCe rtse 
those of the British-^-if the Russian’ authorities ceuldl 
oil more of the feats that still present* them froen allb 
really free contact between their people and Others. t : • ' 


What Price Poverty? 


The Chancellor has little leeway for his Budget 
(s?e pagejB43); tjfot-fte caa l?ef| thj^ ^ttoreijjt 1 


p^ojpfejn Britain—rtKjsftofv^hq>RriJire?v 


I T is now more than likely that the Government will soon 
do something fairly radical about the largest classifiable 
group of people ini Britain who suffer from poverty, some¬ 
times to the point of sickness and malnutrition: the young 
children of large families whose breadwinners are ;in low-paid 
jobs. They probably lack clothes, warmth and fun. They 
almost certainly lack house-room. The official belief is that 
there are some half-million children in families who are living 
on an income per head lower than that which the social 
security authorities regard as necessary for a family with an 
unemployed or disabled breadwinner. 

By tackling this problem directly—by banding out more 
generous subsidies to large families—the. Chancellor of .the 
Exchequer would be achieving several ends, all of which he 
would probably find desirable. He would, at any rate momen¬ 
tarily, $tpp himself looking like Scrooge. He wot&l bting 
the British social security system mpre dosely ipt 0 % c 
with practice in Europe, where family, allowances are on the 
whole far more generous than in Britain, He .would take spine 
of the.steam put of the widespread demand by thettete unions 
.that exceptions be allowed in any incomes P 9 %y this year 
in. favour of " lower-paid ” workers, by raisihg n>e.non-carhed 
. part of tte income of. the poorest people In the country. 
Moreover, bjr fiddling about with the system of family sub¬ 
sidies that n©yy tetes id Britain. Mf; Callaghan would leave 
himself asurpri?ingly large 'chunk'of budgetary leeway: 
around £6<6 million wtete last year bn cash allowances for 
' children, plus tax rebates to parent*, god a bit of juggling 
within this figure Could help to confound theGovernmcnt’s 
critics, whether oh rhe left or iri: Zurich.' That is Why Mr 
Callaghan is likely to' have this part of his Budget speech 
pretty well drafted already. . 

The reat injustice of Britain's'existing system bf income 
benefits for children is that it discriminates in favour of the 
relatively cmbfottable. Cash allowances bow stand at bathing 
for the fite child, fig. awcek for'the second, n». *r week for 
the (birif apd Subsequent children. All 'ttete payments gre 
taXaMO: ab' higher-earning ' families in the higher tax 'brackets 


get less net of tax. But families paying the standard rate of 
income tax (which starts on earnings of just over £20 a week 
for a couple with two children) also get tax allowances tenth 
£47 9s. for each child under n,.more for each child up to 
the age of 16, and more yet for children over 16 in full-time 
education. In other words, if you are comfortably enough Off 
you get around £1 a week per child. Surtax payers get mueh 
more. In 1965-66 direct cash payments for families cost die 
Exchequer £150 million, while tax allowances for children 
cost £500 million. 

The point argued in The Economist of December 3rd now 
appears.to be widely accepted: that it is not good enough 
merely to raise the cash benefits while cutting the nut allow¬ 
ances.. This would make the ordinary £20-a-week family 
positiyely worse off, while leaving the childless just where 
they, are now. It would also bring a large number of non- 
taxpayers into the tax system, at a very low rate, thus jpereas- 
ing the cost of tax collection without appreciably raising the 
tax yield. 

, The Child Poverty Action Group this week sent a memo¬ 
randum to the Chancellor which starts from the. gu??8j|e 
premise that, while it is desirable to raise the incomes' of tee 
poorest families, .this should be done without affecting tb* 
incomes of ordinary families. They propose abolishing all 
tax allowances, making all cash benefits tax-free, and men 
raising the cash benefits to a level that would compensate the 
standard-rate taxpayer for the loss of his tax allowances. Sur¬ 
tax payers with children would be slightly .worse off. . 

This gives a rate of tax-free cash benefits for children under 
11 of 18s. for the first child, and 24s. for each subsequent 
child. These rate* would rise at the age of 11 ; and then rise 
again for young people still in full-time education after (he 
age of 16. Conveniently enough, the group reckons that the 
net cost of their proposals would be around £80 million— 
roughly die amount by which the cost of the children's tax 
allowances would automatically rise (48 incomes rite) In 
1967*68- So by being slightly less generous than they propose 
the Chancellor ebutd actually make 4 budgetary saving. 
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taut is encouraging about, the present atmosphere in 
Government—even if it is pot yet reflected in actual decisions 
—is the dawning of a realisation that positive discrimination 
in favour, of the genuine poor is a good thing. It is at last 
beginning to be understood that the old “ means test,” that 
bogy, was a test of a person’s total resources (or lack of them), 
while discrimination in the social services should involve a 
test of income, which is very different. As a straw in the wind 
one may dutch at the matter of school meals. The £83 million 
spent last year on subsidising school meals has been formid¬ 
ably criticised by the Commons’ Estimates Committee, on 
the ground that the subsidy has doubled in ten years while 
the charge to parents for school meals has stuck at is. The 
Minister of Education, Mr Anthony Crosland, has given what 
sounds like a mildly encouraging answer to the committee's 
strictures. 

But the Estimates Committee did not have before it the 
statistical findings of a researcher for the Plowden report on 
primary schools, who found that the schools serving the 
poorest areas are those in which the lowest proportion of 
children eat their midday meals at school. The reasons are 
a hit obscure. But it looks as though for most people the 
school meals are too cheap; while for some they are still too 
expensive. It is, of course, in the poorest areas that families 
are largest: whether large families be a cause or a consequence 


India Can Make Out 

W ell, which is it ? The world’s largest democracy and 
the light of Asia, or a crumbling antheap of starving 
people and starved cows ? A certain amount of nonsense is 
written about India. Most of it comes on the side of gloom, 
from visiting firemen, of various professions, who have not 
bothered to do. their homework. On the other side are India's 
shrill professional chauvinists, unwilling to believe that any 
foreign report less than favourable to their country can spring 
from anything but malice or ignorance, or both, and, where 
British reporting is involved, from a lust for an imperial past 
that to most British journalists is, in fact, about as close as 
the battle of Mafeking. 

The approach of India’s state and central elections, which 
began on Wednesday, has had both groups shouting overtime. 
It is certain that the ultra-patriots are mistaken. It is probable 
thatlheTSi^e*mophets of gioom’are as well. Between die 
two there is a wide area of uncertainty in which doubt about 
India’s future is commoner than confidence, and certainly 
more widespread than it has been before. This is the area 
Of rational disagreement. When The Times's man in ‘New 
Delhi, fat instance, opines that these elections will be India’s 
last, he may be wrong, but not because he suffers from ex- 
imperial sourness. Whin Mrs Indira Gandhi rejects the 
thought, she may be too, but she is not simply whistling in 
the dark. 

No one can claim certainty in advance, but it is possible 
to indicate what is likely to happen once the electoral turmoil 
is over, and what is not. A great variety of dooms have been 
predicted for India in the past and now. It was going to 
M gp communist ” or* at one stage, be occupied by the Chinese. 
It was going to break up into entirely separate linguistic 
states. Parliamentary government was going to be over¬ 
thrown by a military coup, or, through unspecified meahs, by 
the communal forces of political Hinduism. Hie mildest 
version recently, and the most plausible, has been that the 
cefttrakgavcrmnem would find itself increasingly powerless 
in the iSpeof the governments of the various states. 
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of poverty, it is the children who suffer, and it is these chil¬ 
dren iq favour of whom the state’s benefits should be dis- 
criminatdy directed. 

This simple point has powerful consequences. It applies to 
council housing subsidies with as great a force as to school 
dinner subsidies ; and housing subsidies in general are some¬ 
thing in which, as with family allowances, the greatest benefits 
are given to the relatively prosperous. Rather than disturb 
a precarious doctrine of universal social welfare the Labour 
party, nationally and locally, prefers to see people in actual 
want. Last year Government subsidies to council housing in 
Great Britain amounted to some £73 million, and local 
authority subsidies (borne on the rates) amounted to another 
£25 million or so. ^Nobody knows the precise totals, which is 
odd.) But it is known that, as compared with this £ioo*odd 
million, subsidies to owner-occupiers, in the form of tax 
rebates on mortgages, amounted to £125 million (and private 
householders got £iik million more in improvement grants). 
The Labour party, traditionally opposed to any form of dis¬ 
crimination in social welfare, finds itself in government operat¬ 
ing a system of benefits which is in many ways consciously 
discriminatory in favour of the relatively better off. In chang¬ 
ing this imbalance, as it ought to, can Labour put the boot 
sensibly on the other foot ? Mr Callaghan has an enormous 
opportunity before him next April. 


—provided the Congress party tolerates local 
cracks in its monopoly of power 

None of these notions, except arguably the idea of a per¬ 
manent Chinese occupation, is inherently ridiculous. Several 
are unlikely. The linguistic break-up theory has had a long 
innings—it is ten years since the states were reorganised on a 
linguistic basis. It is based partly cm the truth that the 
states have become increasingly self-assertive and self-centred ; 
partly on the belief that there is in India no feeling of “ being 
Indian.” This belief is false, and will remain false whatever 
the weakness of the central government. There is a perfectly 
clear national feeling among the educated dike ; there is a 
much Wider if less distinct and little articulated feeling among 
the great mass of the population bound by centuries of 
Hinduism. How far national feeling' permeates the non- 
Hindu minorities is debatable, but their survival depends on 
feeing accepted and in any case, except for obscure fringes, 
they have no geographical solidarity. They are not the threat. 
The states will doubtless bicker as they have been bickering 
for years, but that is all. 

There is more to be feared, not necessarily for the country 
but for the parliamentary system, from the armed forces. If 
the governments now being elected, central and state, were 
consistently to bungle as badly^ to drift as feebly, as their 
predecessors have dope OO occasion ; if their luck was as bad 
(how different the Congress party would look with two good 
monsoons under its belt); then the chatter that can indeed 
be heard in die officers’ messes of the onlj^ visibly disciplined 
group in India might take some shape. ^ The well-known 
difficulties—lack of an accepted leader, regional dispersal of 
the armed forces—would remain, but one can imagine the 
kind of coup by agreement that was pari; of General Ayub 
Khan’s rise to power in Pakistan.* But; a lot more has to go 
wrong first 

The rise of political Hinduism is another matter. It will 
bei&tfmisirig if r tfihf doe? not happen. One of Nehru’s most 
remarkable gdiievements, was , to make " secularism ” and 
41 religious tolerance V catchwords in a country that had never 
known the onC and that had seen little enough of the other 
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HOECHSTHASIT 


Hoechst produce? dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries * 
intermediates , pharmmpLmmi§, spra 
and vaccines, chemicals, raw matertats for, the 
paint Industry, solvents, pkstfcs, fibres, films, 
/ • j fertmaers and pint prctectio&dganta 


b, 


/ * j fetii&»r$ and pint prctectio&dganta 
and^ealgnp and potmtrupt* chemical plant, 

Farfowmlc# Ho#chtt AG Fr«nkfurt(M) Qarmany 
ttoechstPnarm^&utpmiJmiMLmti^S- 




Durability is not a particular attribute of this edifice, though 
highly desirable for the event it commemorates. Durability 
Is, however, a vital requirement for oth£r Structures — 
readily achieved with •MOWILITH - the raw material with & 
thousand uses which provides concrete, floors and painty * 
with lasting stability. Hoechst textile dyestuffs are also. ; 
distinguished by their stability.,Available In a wlde raf^e 6f| > 
shades, they are indifferent,to blazing sun or drenching rain. 
Whether it’s binders fpr buildings or colours for clothes, <. 
Hoechst has it. v 

Hoechst In Great Britain! Hoechst Chemicals Limited, London, S. W. t* 

W. 1 . Heedvtt Q at n Ua pyestaft* Ltytad, Manchester* js, ] l 
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overnight London-Glasgow freight trains. But it plans, in 
about a month’s time, to have its own special trains, carrying 
solely its own containers. Some local union branches got wind 
of this and realised what it meant. A piffite haulier, managed 
by the same people that had (always manned 
of a share transaction, got wbai^ttfiion fwjicy • 

hauliers must never have—frd^acjHtwB tho$m tcnnmafe. ' 
So the NUB. men refused to ug|pppfitp Anfc%dmii 0 i^ : y 
The hauliers think they have called the NUR*s bluff. All 
' py have suspected that behind the 
patiooalisati(».ande^ciency,ibfve' 

‘ _ i^;.a''«fes|*''ftr. me "onion" <*'■ - 
already fast ; agd-.li 

from thc NKR, anL, 

jobs.^xhe unions refusal to p^^along ^wth'Vnationalised 
company, combined with the London cartage menta'unofficial 
“ blacking ” of Tartan Arrow trains this week &he union 
executive had wanted them to hold off uratijt:ttoaf'cpna$^tw'’'' 
started, its new scheme in a month's time)/ has exposed |11 
this less highminded stuff for all to see. \ ' J,.’ -}"[ f \ 
The union, on the other hand, sniffs a trick. The original 
takeover of Tartan Arrow by the THC could .be seen as a 
move simply to outmanoeuvre the ujaon, and tfiesmoQih way 
in which the THC dtunped fhriSeofylts men on, the bbkrd of 
its new subsidiary tins, week-tomake it look more properly 
nationalised was not Well calculated to brush away cynical 
smiles. The union clearly sees the thing as only technical 
nationalisation, with little real spirit behind it. This is why it 
has called for proper integration of Tartan Arrow and THC 
as the price of its co-operation. 

The argument will continue. But the union is wrong. In 


t@ 8 ^ccejoMj^r,.jfffpyw. ffc ,19*7 

so far as it is trying to stop die decline in its membership 
it is certainly wrong: the sacrifice of a technical advance is 
too high a price for letting an old and honoured Union down 
lightly, ipfo far as the Londfif cartara; men are.|gngB to 

complicated ancfhas p^c^^^ofjoint^s^^Bmr^^aulage 
qvctU ^ u runs is ^^ ccmpani m^ t^pjot 

ba^^p oitt pr;Ru|$is t^ntract ffijjBi** 
no|(d«^us li'if.lup^all $jge company. \ Ant(^-w^ hotjjse 
the freightliner service if he has to leave everything to the 
railways. Of couMg, a imputation for unreliabiliQfc?i|^not 
entirely .the fault <^^ipshBaily?gys’ ? nrstaff fS ofees 
■bfter’ypil ctaM&f, Jp#r thinking. i: .Of 

course, pswtjk it.has-gqpm 

It thinkrp . *>Y 

And,Mr VQjjon has said it is wrong. And Mrs Castle 
has slid i$*|s wtong. But what have they done about it ? 
Mi Hmthvirasj, for oace.vetynwch'on t$g«t !Wh*^ hf'arittd 
tbc-Trime;MifiMteim.the,<jbm^ns'W'Ti| 4 day.n he cewd 
say wbichterm^ak werettow open as a result of the progress 
the Goverftment said It was n firing, In'’fact there are no 
negotiations at all going on at the motaent between the NUR 
and the railways’ hoard on this issue, and not muqh likeli¬ 
hood of any. Tn£ latent splutter of activity may rape a .fire, 
by forcing the urfibri hack 4 : step- But-after five years hopes 
are not high anywhere, 


Who's Anti the Anti-Missiles? 

Anti-missiles figure nowhere in Britain's defence plans and have 
not done for years, though in theory this is one of the few countries? 
small enough to be ringed with effective missile defences 


B ritish work on ‘anti-missiles was stopped in the early 
1960s for precisely the same reason that Mr McNamara 
and his advisers in Washington are refusing now, against 
strenuous military pressure, to go ahead with theirs: Thethkig 
doesn’t really work. It is difficult for the anti-ahti-mi?sile!r8 
to spell this out without giving away too much abOut' their 
own, missile warheads, the decoys in them and. die multiple 
warheads that split up and head for different targets and 
generally make the task of sending up enough missiles to inter¬ 
cept the flaming bunch a technical impossibility. But without 
a technical breakthrough that is not yet in sight, no anti¬ 
missile system has any hope of being effective, not even one 
designed to protect a few selected targets. 

A defence that can offer only to intercept nuclear warheads 
by exploding its own nuclear warheads, fall-out, blast and all, 
directly over threatened cities is no defence at all, and this . 
is the best that American technology, with its two-tier system 
of long-range and short-range anti-missiles, can offer at die 
moment. It may not always be so hopeless, which is why the 
latest American defence budget still provides for $800 million 
to be spent on anfj^ngufdle research and development, includ¬ 
ing S substantial suityin .reserve should the decision be taken to 
go ifito production. But.it is now. . . / 

this lesjfSyPip^1 J^l^^^^^hing. new*^The mumke 

that Whiteball has • 

a mtinopfgy of. Blimps^ The Pentagon can boast as good, it > 


succession of bad weapons including tfie 2,000 raph B70 
.bomber £which lettb.em.down by leakfiig fpol like an old 
..sock); rite Skybolt air-lSutiched ballistic missile; that stand¬ 
ing aedynamic joke,* the B36 bomber (which they actually 
got into Service) ; and now the. anti-missile? In some respects, 
it is the 'duty of military planners to argue in support of all 
options, however slim. It is the business 6f the politicians 
and their advisers to weed but : the non-starter?. 

- The Russian. gnfloudcemcw 6 . of apti/missile imtallatiqns 
around felected cities , h»s got many American? worrying 
whether (Soviet Scientists ? haVe hit on 4 'thissUe development 
that the pnited Stateshas nbt thought of, ft need not neces¬ 
sarily be*). Russianurfcvcegencralsmay,, for f star^eatry 
more wtkht inside their government tlyan American air force 
generals do, but, even if they don’t/ the Russian ttioVe makes 
cold wafr* sensei Orieofthe.aims of the coldwar tom-place 
economic strain on the other side. If,for a-relatively modest 
investment m not-very-good anti-missile installations, the 
Soviet Union Can' Muff the American stdiomistratitw into 
putting ffs own anti-missiles-inio production it an estimated 
cost of $tio billion, 4 will have achkye^ a very considcraWe 
cold'war ^victory indeed. So far, the United States has refused 
to-be bluffed»but with an election coming next £ea^ arid the 
railfarylmen dowg;their levekbett 4 o whip :Up nuWic opinion 

les if4^)f Prt«dbmidl&V tkr^ mi. 
‘f.Mr.McNt 
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Even animals prosper through Gasoline. gotf.b&Nf, sodddsyfO* 
Ontario's research. The pig . bemg^tudlsdeflfc^mprt^ 
shdwn above is one of a new 360-acre'ifieiteb’odp^ 

hybrfdatrein daystoped at our CHy," Sheridan ffark hpiWes the 
' Connaught Laboratories' number of rpalor thduliWiss inciy 

(workshop of die discoverers and design' offices of-Atomfc, &v 

of insulin). Oompered with By 1970 sortie 28 indotpee<vi4ft 


ooif.twNf, and ddaioaof other 
dfed ant^mp^ovadatSheiidao 
•aow'hwiiafw'oohwwh' 
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I designed. average breeds, these pigs 

r'Onta^oV ,/....' yield tergerlittars. require Ns 
feed.anahayeamuch 
KWw^t^ lowermte-Of 

Already, otdefShave been • ■ , 
pkwwWoy received from aefarawsyss 
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Understanding comprehensive^ 


It is marvellous howthe spprot^ of an 
election can muddy tbe watcr^ of argument 
where they should be kept clearest. The 
loner London Education Authority governs 
the schools in the area formerly under the 
London County Council,- It has more ex¬ 
perience of comprehensive schools than any 
authority in the country. It called for a 
report on progress in those schools from 
two of its capable permanent officials. They 
found—as one might expect—that in most 
respects the inner London comprehensives 
are doing very well by the children that 
attend them. They correctly say they have 
"‘endeavoured to stand aside from con¬ 
troversy/* They dc&rvecl not to be used 
in the political game .that will, culminate in 
the Greater London Council elections on 
April 13th. 

No such luck. The ILEA is. dominated 
by the GLC councillors from the; inner 
boroughs. Labour is pretty sufe to win a 
majority there in April. But it is nervous 
about the outer boroughs, where the key 
to the overall GLC majority lies. Although 
educational policy in the outer boroughs is 
decided by the borough councils themselves 
(for which the elections have been, post¬ 
poned to next year—which is another tale) 
the Conservatives, are running the anti-i 
comprehensive issue strongly in their GLC 
campaign. The 7 LEA r s Labour majbrity 
has leapt to the relief of its beleaguered 
colleagues in the outer London r ring. . It 
has quite improperly pushed opt to the 
press its officials* report before it had evert 
been officially approved by; the. committee 
to which the authors are responsible. 

The Tories rose to the bait, accused the; 
report of being biased, and generally 
accepted the London Labour group’s invi¬ 
tation to drag the argument down to a 
matter of party point-scoring. Education 
matters, very much: h should certainly be 
one of the main issues in local and national 
politics. But it would be nice if the poli¬ 
ticians on both sides would try to talk seri¬ 
ously about the balance of advantage* for 
individual children ahd for the limits of. 
public spending, of various forms of school 
organisation. 

-This is what the report tries to doc/ It 
shows: *Oondusjwcly that some children who 


wou|d nor have been licCepied for grammar 
schooling undfed the' old| f selective : system 


have ;beeo helped: by the spreadofcQm- 
prehensives. It points out sep&e advantages 
of very large schools, such as the compter 
bensives must be^-irtdhdMg theabfliry la 
employ economically the non-teaching staff 
who improve the qd&h&nf ^aoherf? pro* 
ductivity. Although ctrihprchenSiveS' Suffer 
from the usual massive turnover among 
their junior teachers, they cart give satisfy¬ 
ing jobs and pay responsibility allowances 
to enough senior people to maintain a stable 
core of staffi They can also provide an un- 
usualand healthy degree of flexibility, both 
among children of. various levels of ability 
and among the subjects children can study* 
But it is worth pointing out the omissions. 
There is no solution to the problem of the 
neighbourhood comprehensive, serving a 
neighbourhood where educational motiva¬ 
tion is generally low. The report makes 
great claims of success when a child who 
“ failed ” the n-plus tests does well in later 

The law 

It's a man's life... 


There is just one?-redeeming aspect to the 
disgraceful ’ affair Of Mr LesHcPartcs. At 
a time when Parliament is said to be held: 
in general contempt, it is a valuable.: re-: 
minder‘that the House of Commona*-*nd 
the good constituency MP—-is still the moat 
effective guardian of liberty. The way & 
which Mt Parkes was arrested was in 
flagrant disregard of civil rights. The con¬ 
ditions in which he was kept tinder arrefrt 
were medieval. The response Of the Ministry 
of Defence to the public indignation, this 
caused was, at best, negligent and naive. >: 

At the request of the military authorities, 
Mr Parkes was arrested by the police in 
June and brought before the magistrates in 
Stoke-on-Trent cm a charge of desertion/ 
What the hapless ;Mr James Boyden, the * 
Undersecretary. for the Army* did nor 
reveal to the Commons on Monday was that. 
Mir Parkes was remanded for a fortnight. At 
tbe end of'the remand periodthe army w«w 
urtabte to satisfy At magistrates ihar Mr’ 
EaHces was odfcwnfcr and he was dtoettarptfL 
and magistrate had followed' 
Section! iffy of the Army Act, 1955.:: v n 


*x ,s,-; *>-■'•/ ■ ' ' ’' l '* *' ' ’ ' 

■■ *•’’ &£ -' Mpi’Ai\ j 

wmmtw* 1 met% 

attest to ’ sort. 

ht grammar 

V V ability ! 5 |ras n*>to>u*efu{ 

. ?v MbH-oc^pmben^ve 
buiWirtgk/and, the#tower soft amJiltty 
mb* jtetomfeed to, moke the 
rive AtyniiMehf^vicks-.It 
■ hag iicafefpttaptittYto ’ 

' tote sdfantafeefe * 
apt to isteea the mor* 
who do not jpoae the Aekpdty vstnowArds 
the tbgrt.totfpMd* 

the bad secondary modefe tofcoob f - sHaftf 
is still a slight procmofaelOctieQ as wtyfe 
in favour of the half' of adinnto ttyume 
children who go tocomprehtative^^^ ■ 
Above oil* the suoceab of* the combtehstf* 
sives as they how are Wflf do notUng to 
allay the genuine worries about what: wilt 
happen when they become gertuinely con^ 
prehensive: when the/18 percent of junto 
London primary school leavers wboaow 
go on to grammar school are put Into * 
comprehensive system Whose proven suc¬ 
cesses have hitherto been With hildiwt who 
did not sh6w great Icademi* oromise at 
the age of xi. Maybe that should not bow 
political argument either. But it is. ^ 



Whki-toptain,* two 

corpora £tnt to Stoke to arrest M* Baches 
some devejf i^y/legal wizard 
hi# thought up 4 wtead of; 

iMitrtder StcA^Wf and brffig- 
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ttwr: "tYidencc—if sny-^Mr Parkes was 
guested under section 74 of th$ act which 
gives an officer or NQO power at arrest 
over “ any person subject to military law.” 

In effect, after seven months, the army 
on its own bat had decided that Mr Parkes 
was still a serving soldier, 'But the civil 
cWt bad deddefc~after giving the army 
every opportunity to show evidence to the 
contrary-*~that Mr Parkes was a civilian. 
With other armies in other lands such con¬ 
tempt of the civil law would be regarded 
as' sinister ; in this case one can be certain 
it was merely clever stupidity. 

But the army marched firmly on into 
imbecility. Mr Parkes- 4 >y any reasonable 
view still a civilian until proved otherwise 
—was kept manadecMn a windowless cell 
at the Ordnance Corps depot. And as if 
to dcstroy armp recruiting once and for all, 
an escort with a pickaxe handle was added 
to ihe manaclea as he was marched past the 
prtls photographers. (Where was he to 
escape to?.' Into the arms of the assembled 
jounSli&s, photographers and TV crews ?) 

The army's political masters acted in the 
same spirit. When Mr Jack Ashley, Mr 
Parkes’s load MP, raised the matter in the 
Commons on Monday, neither the Secretary 
of State for Defence, Mr Healey, nor the 
Minister of Defence (Administration), Mr 
Reynolds, thought the case worthy of their 
attention. It was left to a junior minister, 
Mr Boyden, to get it all wrong. He had 
Mr Parkes being arrested by virtue of a 
footnote to an act which has no footnotes. 
Which somewhat destroyed his later point 
that if Parliament had not thought such 
cases would arise they wouldn’t have added 
the footnote to the act. 

On the following day Mr Quintin 
Hogg asked his question about the Stoke 
police officer who bad tricked Mr Parkes in 
coming to the police station before he was 
arrested. The Home Secretary, Mr Roy 
Jenkins, took the question himself, and the 
manner in which he announced an inquiry 
into tftfc police inspector’s part in the 
affair left no one in any defabt where his 
sympathies lay. Hie anger of other mem* 
ben of {he Government at the incompetence 
aodtasetutltMty of the Ministry of Defence 
was such- that Mr Parkes’s release, was 
portly a question of date. It came less than 
twenty-four hours later when Mr Healey ot 
list rose to announce that all charges' aid 
been dropped,; It paw remains for him, and 
perhaps Prime Minister* to 

atmounre%bj»$lM sHjtt be dropped. 

Dangerous driving 

The case of Mry Lilian Bakee has bedt; 
dpmpared tef'that of Mr Parkes, Mrs BakOjr 
his two children»4s expecting a third In 
April, is estrangea’froim her fitted and' 
lives iO ofine roqiet supported by social 
security. (^Tuesday she was found 
gutty of driving .a .car with no kaurince or 
iMd.hiad fefl6^ (S wIffie still disqualified 
from driving- after- a * previous conviction. 
She was fined £x9^ disqualified for a 
.further run years, and sentenced to three 
Months infra. .OnW*dMsAk«fte» press 

f&SS&l&g&Jgl ' 



* trates seemed to imply that her next baby 
would be bota in jail. (In fact, it would be 
bom in hospital.) But the real value of the 
case is surely m ^niphasisiog the risk that 
is inflicted on the public at large by the 
lack of police powers to ensure that dis¬ 
qualified drivers do not get behind the 
wheel of a car. Almost 80,000 drivers were 
disqualified last year: nearly 10 per cent of 
them were disqualified for driving while 
already disqualified. 

. The police think that about 20,000 dis¬ 
qualified drivers may every day be driving 
while disqualified ; apart from the fact that 
they are likely to be dangerous anyway, 
they carry no insurance while disqualified 
and are a public menace. But (outside 
London) there is no power to arrest 
them on suspicion. Quite apart from the 
Baker case there should be much easier 
powers of arrest, and much more severe 
jail sentences, for this group of criminals. 

Regional government 

What size ? 


The Department of Education and Science 
is the latest ministry to publish its evidence 
to the current royal commission on local 
government in England and Wales. It 
comes down for about 40 such authorities 
outside London, in place of the present 123. 
This is no surprise, as the ministries of 
Housing and Local Government and of 
Transport have both already plumped for 
such a number. The Economist would 
be happier to see something between a 
dozen and twenty major regional authorities 
in England and Wales. 

But there is a consensus of radicalism in 
the civil service, even if it is a slightly timid 
radicalism. Such as it is one must be 
grateful, suppressing. one’s doubt as to 
whether servants of the central government 
may not be unwilling to see regional authori¬ 
ties that would truly take some of central 
government’s powers away. Given this 
radicalism, it is now painfully obvious that 
the royal commission should have been 
given as its brief the whole of local govern¬ 
ment in England and Wales. 

London, of course, had its own inquiry 
(the Herbert commission which reported in 
i960) and its own reorganisation in 1964. 
This was held to make it impossible to im¬ 
pose another inquiry on the poor people 
who had just finished giving their evidence 
to Herbert. London’s new structure has 
worked better than some of its critics had 
feared. But it could still be very much im¬ 
proved. In particular its educational struc¬ 
ture could be improved. The possibility is 
still there that, after the April elections for 
the Greater London Council, the major 
local authority and die majdr education 
authority withm that authority will be ruled 
by different parties. This could be ghastly.:. 

Moreover, if a general reorganisation of* 
education authorities were to follow, die, 
criteria laid, outby tl^^peirtmesd, ot 
Bdhcatiob, the outer London boroughs 
Wwldlook very odd indeed. There are 
mnMo of them, with aa average popula- 


don of about a quarter ed t mffifon. The 
department suggests!; i^ufeto^fiS^sitevfor 
.education authority jpslpais^^pop^ited 
areas of 300,000, reople; in bw?Sd.urban 
and rural areas or half a million ; and no 
size limit in big cities. So why not re¬ 
organise London too ? 

Don’t democratise! 

Mr John Pardoe had a bit of luck this Mon¬ 
day. He is the Liberal MP for .North 
Cornwall. He got the leave of the Commons 
under the t&wniaqte rule to bring in a .bill 
for the election of All members of the 
regional economic planning councils lately 
invented by Mr George Brown. As signa¬ 
tories to his motion he secured (on half a 
small sheet of paper) the entire Liberal 

E i Thus begins the reign of that rustic 
j Mr Jeremy Thorpe (North Devon) 
Over his party. It really is downright silly. 

The regional councils are of course un¬ 
democratic. They are composed of local 
worthies, here a councillor, there a vice- 
chancellor, now and then a trade union 
official, once in a while a manufacturer. 
Their real use is to keep out of the way 
while the civil servants on the regional 
boards start to find out the basic facts that 
are for the most part so absurdly lacking 
about the various (and oftenquite different) 
regions of Great Britain. They also get a 
chance to push their own pet ideas a bit: 
and sometimes they are good ideas. 

But they must not get self-important. The 
regions over which they take counsel will 
not exist for long, in their present shape and 
form. Maybe the Liberals have forgotten 
that a royal commission is sitting on local 
government in Britain. One hopes that 
it will propose regional authorities. If 
they are to have authority they will have to 
be elected. Whatever would be the point 
of electing non-authoritative councils now, 
for areas that must soon be changed ? 


Incomes policy 

How low paid ? 

The present Prices and Incomes Act pro¬ 
vides that low-paid workers are among those 
to whom pay raises may be given. But it 
does not define a low-paid worker. Mr 
Frank Cousins has had his shot at a defini¬ 
tion. He says it should be £15 a week, and 
he wants a statutory minimum wage of that 
amount. The fixing of any statutory mini¬ 
mum would doubtless push out of employ¬ 
ment a good many elderly or disabled 
people who make themselves useful at light 
jobs on low pay. It wguld, be unkind. It 
would a^so be economically catastrophic. 

The basic wagefor astodard working 
week of 40 or more hours for most workers 
in Britain now is probably under £15. But 
actual earnings, including overtime and 
various sorts it bonus, are way above. A 
statutory minimum would presumably have 
to apply * standard working week. Mr 
GmmM; talking about higher pay for 
mostly people. in Britain. . 

Butthe real difficulty about .fixing any. 
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jninimum pay level is likely to'be Its effect 
bn workers c*rmagsfightly ahoyc-tbe mini? 
mum. Every Englishmen' loves? .his 
differential. Often by pennies and half¬ 
pennies, they are jealously guarded through¬ 
out British industry as the emblem of a 
craft or the relic of an antique productivity 
deal. This is the problem to which the 
Industrial Court addressed itself last week, 
in a decision following its proposal of last 
November for the steel industry. The 
court then proposed that the lowest paid 
people in steel (in which average earnings 
are just over £30 a week now) should get 
a small rise. They proposed a rise for 
"labourers in steel, on day-work only,,from 
£to 19s. 7ld. to £it ros. for 40 hoOto. 

The employers and unions wtfe left to 
work out the effect on the people Above 
the minimum rate. They could not agree. 
The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 
wanted to push up the pay of everyofte 
earning up to £%6 IO$ A Th6 
wanted to stop the increases above 
£12 os. jd. The court found for the 
employers. So there we have if: the Indus¬ 
trial Court thinks low-paidness stops at 
£12 os. 5d. 

Which helps the argument on singularly 
little, because as everyone knows it is not 
what your pay is that counts but what your 
pay packet holds at the end of the week. 
There are several things that should be done 
now for people with low personal incomes, 
as we argue on page £93. But the M low- 
paid ” worker, that ^indefinable person, 
should be left out of the next version of a 
Prices and Incomes Bill. 


Race relations 

Wrong problems, 
wrong answers 

To understand how the people live who 
have migrated into Britain since the 
war, it is first necessary to understand how 
the British live themselves. This is the 
most anxious test before the massive 
Nuffield-financed study of race relations in 
Britain. Those, contributing to it must start 
by regarding the English themselves as just 
another of the relating races. 

The Sparkbrook study* sets Out dead 
right. With cool dispassion the authors 
explode British tribal beliefs, such as that 
the 1961 census might be a useful guide in 
studying the population of a given area. 
That census seemed to show that the Spark- 
brook area of Birmingham had a population 
of which 71 per cent was English by birth, 
17 per cent Irish, and 12 per cent from the 
Commonwealth. In, 1964, in fact, well 
under a half of all Sparkbrookians were 
English-bora* almost a quarter wjere Irish, 
and almost a third were from the.coloured 
Commonwealth.; And that, was the least of 
SparkbmokV problems. 

J * kaceJCdnununlty and Conflict, by John 
fterf and RotarrMeor*. OUP for the Institute 
of Race Reggtiana. 294 .puts. 50s. 

f Spring Grove, by Trevor Burgin and 
Patricia Edson. OuPforTRR. 110 pages. 2t$. 


AIT great British cities contain, around 
theft central core of valuable, frequently 
redeveloped, commercial and industrial 
land, a ring of late Victorian house* like 
Sparkbrook $. Typically they are large, 
well-built, by no means slums. In London 
such housing—in Islington, Camden Town, 
Notting Hill, Fulham, even Lambeth—is 
being snapped up by young married couples 
with professional salaries (and a bit of 
Granny’s legacy) behind them. In Birm- 
iqgtom, Manchester, Liverpool, the upper- 
middtes choose to five in the city: 

the suburb* »re close. Put the Vjctarii* 
housesare gjwt, tooJmft too inconvenient, 
.too for ordmsry-iamjlm..; • ^ 

They myhcwpr&> Ideal fcjr rooming 
houses, wiit luu^ywocj^ng diy like Bfanv 
ihgjbam, jW^^,fc|4-ioadng p#ul*t$on In. 
sOircfaof But, 

0 :'two alternative governments of Crest 
Ibigaln sre bbth committed to absufot 
: , pro|fo^ to housing 

&6ry titfaen ih iriunidpal, ptoj^ttv, or to 
setting every citisaa free to buy ak own 
hops*. Housing for rent in the nee market 
is actively discouraged. It gets scarcer and 
scarcer.. It remans necessary for the mobile 
worker; never settled in one place for long 
enough to qualify by residence for a epunefi 
tenancy; and for the low-paid or prolific 
worker, never able to save enough for a 
deposit on a mortgage. 

Above all rented housing is needed by 
immigrant workers, attracted to Britain by 
the chance of a job. The hurdles of estab¬ 
lishing residence or of getting a mortgage 
are extra high for immigrants, especially for 
coloured immigrants. The big Victorian 
family houses provide a way out. Their 
price per room is low. Money can be raised, 
by immigrants clubbing together or by 
immigrants willing to pay exorbitant rates 
of interest* But the capital stake, or the 
exorbitant loan, can only be repaid by 
cramming excessive numbers of tenants into 
each room—tenants who will pay high rents 
as the only alternative to no house at alL 
Only one group of immigrants has the com¬ 
mercial drive, and the disregard (or plain 
ignorance) of British norms T of behaviour to 
enter into this curious business of lodging- 
house keeping. Ninety-seven per cept of 
prosecutions of abuses under the law relat¬ 
ing to lodging houses between mid-t962 and 
early 1964 were directed against Indian or 
Pakistani landlords. 

The British have been taught to believe 
that, by stopping the entry to Britain of 
coloured workers (while of course con¬ 
tinuing to welcome the Irish and other 
foreigners), the social problem of rite 
lodging-house areas would be done away 
with. In Birmingham the opposite has hap¬ 
pened The city council has by act of Par¬ 
liament (the Birmingham Housing Act, 
1966) been given powers to confine to those, 
same areas the looglng-hduse dwellers. The 
council also makes it-clear that it will not 
pull down the locking houses, or refurbish 
them under its own management, as that 
would "mean rehousing many coloured 
people from overcrowded conaidons-^and 
the voters would not stand for that 
, Maybe things will be better for the next 
generation ? Well, maybe: the Govern¬ 



ment has parsed a fait 
, enc<%agfe the 1 
immigrants’ chMfcn^-ttie *frftl*- 4 uC* one 
sort of school (the Education Act of t96d, 
designed to subsidise Roman Catholic edu¬ 
cation) thus in turn concentrating the 
coloured immigrants' children into the non- 
sectarian schools. 

Without the chronic imbalance between 
the supply and the demand of rented hous¬ 
ing, there might well be a race problem in 
Britain anyway*. But the 
Sparkbrook : *tudy 
wrick mato tripfi, 
m really atpM&iftce* b?j$i 
takes; H-does not 4MT" 
but with a no 
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levifof dbdaions b 

Stef .Aft they the 
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, ft is tt,lnwjie(^;' 4 dUteF^wee: 
ham’s follies to tuffrto Mrdtffrgfe 
BdroVoOm little wo**, 
way in which a seeoods 
Huddersfieldbas r**cti> 

Commonwealth dtfeens sndiJtete 
Mott of ; Ae children have IpteSt 
been Pakistani or Indian, from" 

English, is not spoken; West 
youngsters are now growing up to secondary 
age in Huddersfidd. j 1 ; 

Spring' drove was "the first' school in 
Britain: to csoi)t*in more. than fifty per cent 
of coloured immigrants (the Catholic school 
in Sparkbrook had 250 pure-Irish children 
out of a-total of 360). Mr Burgin make, a 
very strong argument for keeping the pro¬ 
portion of immigrants in any school Mow 
half, and : preferably below one-third. Bir¬ 
mingham council has consistently refuted 
to. carry out Government advice to drift 
effect—although the Birmingham Labour 

R changed its mind and started to ctU 
le one-third rule as soon as if wait Out 
of power, and unlikely to be'tsked to distri¬ 
bute coloured children around the reboot* 
of its suburban voters. • ■ 
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THE world: 


International Report 



It's nice to be pursued, but 
are the intentions honourable ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Mr Wilson and Mr Brown have come and 
gone. How far were they convincing? The 
British examiners are in European eyes 
examinees. In his speech after dinner at the 
Palais Schaumburg on Wednesday, Herr 
Kksinger thanked Mr Wilson and his team 
for haring dealt so patiently with a barrage 
of questions that might have seemed—to 
use the German interpreter’s English ren¬ 
dering—“ cumbersome and intrusive.” In 
his turn, Mr Wilson acknowledged the ap¬ 
propriateness of what he seemed to feel to 
save been the Germans’ exhortation to 
" realism and vision.” 

Over the next few weeks, Bonn’s common 
market experts wDl be weighing Britain’s 
evidence of eligibility. The Germans are 
saying they Would like to be able to compile 
strong arguments to persuade France it is 
in the interest of all that Britain and its 
European Free Trade Association partners 
should become full members of the common 
market And, with some reservations, this 
Is the Germans’ own genuine belief. 

they are not dhpeted to grab for 
fbMirivea the part of Britain’s advocate. 
Their Is $o importunate timetable. Nor 
1 Herr Brandt return 


____ 1 last moothtoppos- 

ingfjtig President de Gaulle could be moved 
noj« revise his judgment of The 
SMmef*Bx‘andt goyettjbent has made it 
plafo tfot in the pttient circum¬ 

stances of power they cqnnder it is 
not in wett-’Gipbiny^ interest to instigate 
a revolt of tMEhse against France. 


On the eve of the Anglo-German meeting, 
a senior government official in Bonn 
cautiously admitted that west Germany and 
France had in common a longish list of 
misgivings over Britain's entry into Europe. 
Nobody, he remarked, could be so stupid 
as to suppose Britain was courting the Six 
for the colour of their eyes. But—and here 
his meaning nearly got lost in diplomatic 
circumlocution—it would be rather help¬ 
ful were there evidence of a more fitting 
spirit of modesty and altruism in the 
British approach. 

That Britain sincerely wants to become 
a full member of the European community, 
and is ready to sign the Treaty of Rome 
almost without batting an eyelid, is no 
longer in question in Germany. Confirma¬ 
tion of this runs from Mr Wilson’s latest 
testimony at Strasbourg to such circum-* 
stantial phenomena as Britain’s commit¬ 
ment to the decimal system and hard looks 
at the merits and demerits of the value tax 
(which is to be generally adopted in the 
common market countries by 1970). What 
is still questioned in Germany is the 
magnanimity of Britain’s purpose and vision. 
Is Britain motivated by no more than un¬ 
mitigated self-interest, thinking only of 
commercial gain and the preservation of 
national interests ? If so, then that’s 
deeply disappointing to the Germans, who 
hitherto have fcieenthe readiest of the Six 
to make national sacrifices fist the sake of 
the whole. 

As luck had it, the prime minister could 


not have come to Bonn in circumstances 
less likely to help eradicate suspicion of 
British intentions. Britain’s attitude to¬ 
wards agricultural policy, the future role 
of sterling, Commonwealth commitments 
and other similarly elaborate technicalities 
Would have been more than enough for 
the visitors to expound. As tjpngs turned 
out^ t]bey Were, put in the uncomfortable 
poritiOh of having to answer questions con¬ 
cerning the implications of Mr Kosygin’s 
~vfiif toXondtffff Shout the possibly adverse 
consequences to the common market 
countries of • the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty; and about the untimeliness not only 
of Mr George Brown’s latest genuflection 
to the Oder-Neisse boundary but also of 
Britain’s unrelenting demand for full pay¬ 
ment of the foreign exchange costs of the 
Rhine Army (a matter of some 900 million 
marks). Already, before he arrived, Mr 
Wilson had put in doubt his interest in the 
European institutions founded with the 
object of eventually achieving the political 
union of Europe. 

Yet Mr Wilson and Mr Brown got round 
this reasonably efficiently. In private talks 
with their German opposite numbers, the 
prime minister and the foreign secretary 
were able at the outset to dispose of the 
latest distractions sufficiently to allow their 
respective experts to get on with the real 
business in hand. The Germans, in reply 
to their searching questions, received a 
thorough account of the special difficulties 
that would arise in the event of Britain’s 
entry into Europe. Mr Wilson dealt with 
financial problems himself, including 
arrangements for the movement of capital, 
and the role of sterling as a reserve currency 
(a subject by which Herr Kiesinger has ad¬ 
mitted he is wholly mystified). Mr Brown, 
after a placatory breakfast alone with Herr 
Brandt, held forth on agricultural problems 
and the cost to the British balance of pay¬ 
ments of adjusting to common market poli¬ 
cies. The British, it is said, stalled only 
when the Germans raised the question of 
trading with east Germany, a business which 
apparently they would like to keep as much 
as possible to themselves. 

It was an uneasy visit from beginning to 
end. The prime minister's last breakfast in 
Bonn was soured by tilt overnight news 
that the president of the board of trade, 
Mr Douglas Jay, had been singing out of 
tune in London. Asked at his final press 
conferen c e to explain this discrepancy, the 
foreign secretary raised his eye to heaven. 
Mr Wilson replied, u I think you can safely 
leave the Conduct of the British government 
to me. My statement of November loth 
was made oh behalf of the whole of the 
Britidf goverpment” . , 
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India 

Kashmir votes— 
part of it, anyway 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

In the Kashmir valley—the main Moslem 
area of the state formerly known as Jammu 
and Kashmir— elections are quite different 
from those in the rest of India. Important 
sections of opinion are barred from par¬ 
ticipation by constraints, legal or otherwise, 
Indian election law requires every qaftdi* 
date to swear allegiance to a con$tftutidri 
which those unreconciled to lU^ubair’s 
accession to India cannot bring 
to recognise. Even if they w^s^llmg to 
overlook this procedural problem it is 
hardly worthwhile for them to participate 
while their leaders from Sheijkh Abdullah 
downwards are in detention, their news¬ 
papers muzzled and their headquarters 
under government custody: 

Not surprisingly, the Plebiscite Front, 
which provides a common platform to all 
those unwilling to accept Kashmir's present 
status, is boycotting the election. Its spokes¬ 
man maintains that the occasion is largely a 
domestic affair of the ruling party confined 
to deciding which of its two factions should 
exercise power. He is referring to the fact 
that the National Conference—the local 
ruling party since independence—split in 
two in 1965. One part under Mr G. M. 
Sadiq merged with the national Congress 
party. The other has been revived, under 
its old name, by Bakshi Ghulam Moham¬ 
mad, the state’s prime minister from 1953 
until 1963, when he was forced by Nehru 
to resign. Bakshi is making a big bid to 
recapture power. 

No holds seem to be barred in the re¬ 
sultant trial of strength. In circumstances 
now engaging the attention of the Indian 
election commission (its jurisdiction over 
Kashmir starts with this election) 21 seats 
went uncontested to Congress—Mr Sadiq’s 
group—after the nomination papers of 
Bakshi candidates were rejected on one 
count or another by locally appointed re¬ 
turning officers. The resulting outcry in 
the Indian press has brought promises of 
closer central supervision, but what this 
will mean on the ground remains to be 
seen. Even now Bakshi has 17 candidates 
in the field, along with 26 from other oppo¬ 
sition groups, for 21 seats still to be fought 
for in the Kashmir valley. This is an im¬ 
provement over 1962, when barely five seats 
were seriously contested. Many Kashmir 
valley constituencies will be taking part in 
an actual vote for the first time, after re¬ 
turning the ruling party’s nominees un¬ 
opposed three times in succession (the first 
partly, the last two wholly, under Bakshi’s 
sway; he has nothing to learn from Mr 
Sadiq about electoral management). 

Among the candidates are five indepen¬ 
dents whose basic political position is no 
different from the Plebiscite Front’s. They 
are campaigning for a settlement of Kash¬ 
mir’s future through tripartite negotiations 
among the leaders of India, Pakistan and 


the Kashmiri people. They do not talk 
specifically of a plebiscite, but urge India 
to redeem its promises, which means virtu¬ 
ally the same thing. The Plebiscite Front 
has not taken kindly to these independents’ 
move. They are being accused of lending 
themselves to “ a conspiracy ” to mislead 
Kashmir Moslems. A front spokesman 
described them to your correspondent as 
“ Sadiq’s dummies,” set up and financed 
by the government. But political pundits in 
Srinagar arc disinclined to accept these wild 
charges. They judge that Mr Sadiq is 
faced Vith a serious challenge both from 
Bakshi and Cbm the independents. 

This represents quite a change from the 
past, for Kashmir? where previous elections 
were largely nominal. The polling next 
week should be quite heavy, despite the 
Plebiscite Ft*ont’$ boycott, provided the 
violence now erupting in some keenly con¬ 
tested constituencies is halted. Quite 
clearly neither Bakshi’s National Confer¬ 
ence boys nor their Congress opponents 
are too familiar with the idiom of elections, 
and are resorting to strong-arm tactics to 
disrupt each other’s campaigning. 

Since Congress starts with over a quarter 
of the state’s total 75 seats, Bakshi has 
little chance of ousting Mr Sadiq. For 
anyone who remembers his sorry record in 
office, this is no great tragedy. The danger 
that his frustration may drive him to des¬ 
perate measures needs, however, to be 
recognised. A demand for Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah’s release is already part of his campaign 
platform, and his attitudes to Indian policies 
may harden still further in a bid to con¬ 
solidate his position in the valley. The 
consequences likely to follow could yet 
make nim as much of a trouble to India as 
Abdullah has been. 


Indonesia 

How many friends 
has Sukarno got? 

FROM OUR JAKARTA CORRESPONDENT 

The campaign against President Sukarno 
hotted up this week. On Monday the 
Indonesian supreme court declared that he 
had definitely been involved in the com¬ 
munist attempt at a coup in 1965, and 
demanded that he should be tried. Next 
day the Indonesian congress began pre¬ 
paring for the special session that will take 
place soon to discuss, at the very least, the 
president’s removal from office and pro¬ 
bably his trial too. The same day, Mr 
Sukarno rejected once again the suggestion 
that he should slip quietly into exile. 
Student leaders seem to think that they 
have a commitment from General Suharto, 
Indonesia's strong man, that the president 
will be brought to trial. But is this really 
what General Suharto wants? 

The doubts arise because no one knows 
how much suppdrt Mr Sukarno still retains. 
It is the' most important Question in 
Indonesia and the hardest to answer. In 
a relatively buoyant mood just before 



Christmas, Mr Sukarno made several public 
references to an unnamed diplomat who 
hn<| posed the question and had been told 
to tour the country for a personal check. 
Accordifig to the president, he returned to 
Jakarta with the glad tidings that the 
leader’s support among most people was as 
strong as ever. 

Without admitting it publicly, the 
strategists of the anti-Sukarno campaign 
have shown they agree. Labouring to build 
up their case against the president, they 
privately admitted that they would not 
care to run against him in an election or 
allow the conflict to be resolved by count¬ 
ing heads. To a man, they listed east and 
central Java, where roughly half of Indo¬ 
nesia’s estimated 107 million people live, 
as unconquered redoubts of Sukarno sup¬ 
port. The communist party had won there 
three-quarters of the 6.2 million votes it 
received in the 1955 general elections. In 

C rindal elections there in 1957, it took 
place and 27.5 per cent of the total 

vote. 

More important, the Nationalist party, 
numerically the largest group in parliament, 
is also Java-centric. It got 86 per cent of its 
1955 votes there, 65 per cent of them from 
the east and centre. The Nationalists, who 
subdued their enmity with the communist 
party in order to keep themselves in Mr 
Sukarno’s good graces, now have the most 
to lose by his downfall. Representing, in 
part, Indonesia’s strong animist traditions, 
they fear a Moslem political resurgence 
coming on the heels of Sukarno’s departure. 
Javanese in outlook, they resent the 
ascendancy of such Sumatrans as the new 
foreign minister, Mr Adam Malik, and 
General Nasution. 

These traditional divisions—between the 
outer islands (Sumatra, the Celebes and 
Borneo) and Java, and between the devout 
and the nominal Moslem—offer the presi¬ 
dent his best hope of splitting the forces 
against him. Service rivalries have arrayed 
the army strongly on the side of the “ new 
order,” led by General Suharto, and placed 
the loyalties of the navy, the air force and 
the police in some doubt. But recently 
even the marine corps, whose purple- 
bereted members had become the most 
hated “ old order ” foes of the anti-Sukarno 
student demonstrators, began to make over¬ 
tures toward General Suharto. Its com¬ 
mandant, General Hartono, finally dropped 
his bland calls for unity to join the chorus 
demanding that the old order be stamped 
out. 

Similarly, some Nationalists have tried to 
climb on the anti-Sukarno bandwagon 
before it rolled out of reach. The party’s 
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BOAC’s new route to Australia 


via New York, San Francisco, Honolulu, and Fiji; 


This is a straight statement of fact, 
telling you about our new service to 
Sydney every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday from April ist. A new service 
that with Qantas and Air New Zealand 
gives you a daily flight to Australia via 
the South Pacific, Nothing ginraicty 


No pictures of boomerangs, grass skirts 
or skyscrapers. 

We could tell you about the food we 
serve. Or the service you get. Or about 
the better, more comfortable seat. We 
could show you a smiling Stewardess. 
Or list the advantages of Rolls-Royce 



power. But we don’t want you to put 
down this paper and say, "Ah ha, just 
another airline telling Us they’re better 
than anyone else.” We’ll be quite con¬ 
tent if you say, "Hello, I see BOAC is 
flying to Australia, via New York, San 
Francisco, Honolulu and Fiji.” . 


BOAC TAKES GOOD CARE OF YO^J 



with o ant is And Ain niw Zealand 
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>00(69 to 6c 


WtESMEKUlsEwil 


That’s good. Then you can keep 
us in our old age. 

Oh w.'OqMu' 

can (totted?. 

A touching faith in Baddy’s infallibility. 
And there are millions of Baddies in just the 
same position. Luckily, many of them know 
the wisdom of pooling their savings through 
Life Assurance to protect the future of their 
families. The Life Offices take good care bf 
all this money and invest it expertly. And 
usually 907.) or more of all the profits goes 
to with-profit policyholders as bonuses. Life 
Assurance understands tjhe problems of 
fathers everywhere. 

And. Ke can 
buy nrve a Gneirva J 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Aldermary House, Queen Street, London, E.C: 4 . 
rify AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFJOES, 

•*te&*!**&*$Jr mm . .... .. 
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insignificant west Java faction announced 
it wanted tbe president dismissed; similar 
actions followed in some outer islands. 

But it is the strength, mythical or other¬ 
wise, of the presidents following in east and 
central Java that continues to worry his 
enemies. They are trying to convert the 
faithful by subsidising the distribution of. 
anti-Sukarno newspapers in regions where' 
the Nationalist press has had a near¬ 
monopoly. The president meantime is 
reported confident of undiminished popular 
support. Hence the obstinacy with which 
he has rejected all suggestions that he 
should make life easy by quietly fading 
away. 


Tanzania 

That's the lot 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN DAR-ES-SALAAM 

The furore over Tanzania’s nationalisation 
of banks, mills, import and export houses 
and insurance business, and the seizure of 
major shareholdings in seven other com¬ 
panies, has lareely subsided. A more 
realistic appraisal is now possible. The 
constitution of the Tanganyika African 
National Union (Tanu) lays down that the 
government should acquire effective con¬ 
trol of the principal means of production. 
It has been clear for the last two years that 
at least some parts of ^fhe private sector 
would be taken over some day. What sur¬ 
prised people was the timing. The first 
inkling came only in the last few days of 
January from Arusha, where Tanu’s 
national executive was considering ■ the 
Arusha Declaration, Tanzania’s socialist 
blueprint drawn up by President Nyerere. 
Most members of the executive were not 
even aware of the document’s existence 
before the meeting. 

Broadly speaking, it is divided into three 
sections: public ownership, the role of 
party leaders, and self-reliance. The first 
has inevitably attracted most publicity, but 
from Tanzania’s viewpoint the other two 
are more important. Tanzania’s ten com¬ 
mercial banks were nationalised on Feb¬ 
ruary 6th, and by the end of the week mills,; 
import and expat houses and insurance 
had been nationalised, major shareholdings 
had been acquired in seven leading con¬ 
cerns, including the Bata shoe factory and 
the British American tobacco factory, and 
notice had been given that the government 
meant to take a controlling interest in sisal, 
the country’s third largest earner of foreign 
exchange. Then, as swiftly as nationalisa¬ 
tion had begun, President Nyerere ended 
it, assuring full and fair compensation to 
those affected, and promising the remainder 
of the private sector that he would go no 
further. 

Why had he chosen this particular time ? 
There seemed to be several connected 
answers. The tour he made immediately 
before the declaration had shown him more 
vividly than ever die widening gap between 
urban And rural workers. He also saw 


leading party figures getting rich pickings 
from directorships in companies which 
thought prominent black faces would pro¬ 
tect them, and others busily budding houses 
to let at astronomical prices. The word 
“Wabenze,” meaning the Mercedes-Benz 
tribe, had become something of a sick 
national joke as more Tanu leaders acquired 
the luxury cars. A further vital point was 
that the party constitution’s call for public 
ownership was creating a barrier to invest¬ 
ment. Would-be investors sought guarani 
tees that the enterprises they contemplated 
would not be nationalised,. but until the 
areas of control were defined none could 
be given. Now they have been, and Nyerere 
has always been a man of his word. 

He will lift exchange control against 
Kenya and Uganda as soon as possible, and 
he sees no reason why Tanzania’s national¬ 
isations should disrupt the East African 
common market or common services. But 
a problem that may face the three countries 
is that, while as a single market of 2$ mil¬ 
lion people they can be an attractive pros¬ 
pect for inter-territorial investment. Kenya 
and Uganda, with a combined population of 
only X5 million, may stand to lose overseas 
investment if the investor feels Tanzania 
is unsafe. President Nyerere still hopes to 
attract private investment to Tanzania in 
areas not earmarked for public ownership. 
But it will hardly happen at once. One 
thing he can do to shorten the period of 
suspicion is to see that compensation is 
fixed up as soon as possible, and that it is 
truly “ full and fair.” 


Jamaica 

Happy birthday 
for Busta? 




Who is to succeed Sir Alexander Bustamante 
as prime minister if his Jamaica Labour 
party wins the elections next Tuesday? 

“ Busta’s photograph ” is the answer given 
by one Jamaican official. Certainly the. 
prime minister, who will be 84 three days 
after the election, ha* been in no hurry to 
appoint a successor. Although he is not, 
standing again for election, he is retaining. 
the leadership of his party. He may be 
right in believing that the party has a bettel: 
chink* of victory jf It campaigns aL theoW 
Bum magic. When die acting prime 


minister and finance minister,'Air Donald 
Sangster, launched .the threerweek cam¬ 
paign. be called on the eleotorate to show 


paign. be called on the electorate to s^ow 
their appreciation of the prinWiJ&ifctotfs 
work by giving him victory M as a birthday 
present. 1 ’ The pre-birthday celebration* 
hive been bn the violent side: 
cidents during gfeia campaign m 
new devetifmdjk stooerthfpwfcig 

has been cfecdoo*. *J, ' 

For die past two yearsh*Wl»^ 
the country in the. jMpft { w^wt of a 
co-pifer who hat ; 'the 
away by the captain at *11 «ddojgraoM^ ; 
His position was made more secttfti-Mf 
November when- he Hm POoi^M'V# 
deputy leader of tbe party ; aqDdie^'dmg^ 
ing sign for him is me island-wt^e dmpm^: 
tion of campaign buttons 
picture. Btit them tro;t*ntet^ 
include Mjr Hugh Shearer, dfeleide* of w 
JLP in the senate, who it 1 related to. w 
Alexander and enjoys the conshteable^Mh 
vantage of Lady Bustamante’s support; $fr 
Edward Seaga, the astute young minister 
of development and wrffatejjmdMr Robert 
Ughtboume, the minister of tn)de and 
industry. 41 «t"- v 

The People’s National party, led by Mr 
Norman Manley, has been trying to turn 
this speculation about Busta’s successor to 
its own advantage. Mr Manley, who Is 74, 
is standing again but for the last time. The 
two parties have alternated in power and 
the differences between them are minor; 
the PNP stands just a bit to tbe left of the 
JLP and is including nationalisation of 
public utilities in its election programme. 
The voting has always been even. At the, 
last elections, shortly before independence 
in 1962, the Jamaica Labour party won by 
26 seats to its opponents’ 19, but polled 
only 5,000 more votes than the People’* 
National party. A recent reshuffling of 
constituencies (there are now 53) and a new 
system of voter registration makes the result 
harder than usual to predict. 

Mr Manley and his party appear to have 
been thrown off balance by the shortness of 
the campaign (usually it is twice as lOQg). 
They are campaigning on the slogan “ sweep 
them out,” which was successful in 1955; 
their symbol is a broom. But it is to their 
disadvantage that the elections. are being 
held at the height of the sugar harvest when 
unemployment is at its lowest. 

The shadow of unemployment has grown 
since . Britain checked immigration in 1965, 
Economically, Jamaica has done well since 
independence. Investment has come in 
from overseas, tourism has prospered* in¬ 
dustrialisation is going ahead; the country 
showed a growth tate of more than 8 per 
cent in 19S4, nearly, 6 per cent in 1965. 
But though bauxite is the main export, 
Jamaica is not an industrial country. Enough 
new jobs cannot be created that way. And 
far too little has been dote to improve 
agriculture. Last year, for instance, the bill 
for food imports rose by more tfeta £1 mil- 
lioc Both parties have produced their plans 
for land 'development, but neither plan 
promises much specific it^wvro»cnf either 
in food production or ip job creation. 
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Venezuela 


Guerrillas try again 



Freedom fighters m the Falcon mountains 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN CARACAS 

** Venezuela,” murmur advertisements in 
various glossy American magazines, “ where 
have you been all my life ? M What the 
Venezuelan tourist council reasonably omits 
is the answer that during the touring lives 
of most young north American travellers the 
country was a playground for guerrillas 
rather than for tourists. 

It was not until the presidential election^ 
in December 1964 that the communist 
guerrilla campaign came to a sharp halt. 
The fact that nearly all the electorate turned 
out to vote for one candidate or the other 
showed how tired the country had become 
of violence. The Venezuelan communist 
party recognised the signs; the majority of 
its members opted for the peaceful parlia¬ 
mentary path to socialism. Guerrilla 
activity shrank like magic. Soldiers began 
to disappear from their lookout points on 
the Caracas roof tops, tension died down 
and it was possible to think of gathering in 
the tourists. 

It was a nasty shock, therefore, when a 
new wave of violence broke out last Novem¬ 
ber. Inflammatory pamphlets appeared, a 
number of policemen were murdered, a 
near miss was scored against the army com¬ 
mander-in-chief. The government, under 
President Leoni, acted quickly to repress the 
threat which they thought they had already 
beaten. Constitutional guarantees were 
suspended, the press was muted on the sub¬ 
ject of terrorism and in mid-December the 
decision was taken to send troops into the 
central university, whose autonomous cam¬ 
pus in the heart of Caracas had at one time 
been the headquarters, the supply base and 
the rest home for many guerrillas. 

Quick government action, plus the Utter 

iivision# benvefa the hardline aad wtfa 

v - • 


hue communists, look like once again reduc¬ 
ing the extent of guerrilla activity. There are 
at most some 500 armed insurgents concent 
tinted in the western states of Falcon and 
Lara and, In the east, to the south and west 
of Barcelona. Action by the army, which 
is now a good deal less ponderous than it 
was three years ago, coupled with a less 
forthcoming attitude on the part of peasants 
who are at last beginning to feel the effects 
of agrarian reform, have driven the 
guerrillas further and further into the 
country’s forested mountains. 

Life is made even more difficult for the 
guerrillas, hard-liners by definition, because 
of their open conflict with the soft-liners in 
the Venezuelan communist party. The 
recrudescence of violence in November was 
seen by many as an attempt by hard-liners, 
such as Douglas Bravo and Luben Petkoff, 
to remind the world that one part at least of 
the marxist movement believes in the 
effectiveness of the violent, as opposed to 
the parliamentary, struggle. It also took 
advantage of the absence in prison of such 
moderate communist leaders as Gustavo 
Machado and Eloy Torres. Sr Torres, once 
a supporter of violence and captured red- 
handed in the 1962 revolt at Carupano but 
now a confirmed soft-liner, has been reviled 
as traitor and revisionist. 

The soft-liners, or at least those still at 
liberty, have been hitting back, less 
dramatically but perhaps more effectively. 
Supplies to the guerrillas from the 
Venezuelan communist party have been cut 
off. This means that the guerrilla bands 
have presumably to rely on getting their 
supplies by boat or aircraft directly from 
Cuba. They may soon be nearing the 
untenable position of the Peruvian 
guerrillas, isolated and destroyed in 
inhospitable country. 

France 

The centre swerves 
through the scrum 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

M. Pdmpidou hist week compared the 
Democratic Centre party to an awkward 
rugger hilt that can bounce anywhere. He 
could have added that if things turn; out 
badly for tike gaullists next month the centre 
wilt probably bounce into the government's 
lap, and thus enable the gaullists to con¬ 
vert a seemingly lost electoral try. But he 
refrained, since the centre is to&qr the 
gaullists’ rival, even if tomorrow it may 
prove their rescuer. 

The Centre Dcmocrate is the party of 
M. Jean Lecanuet, the youngish senator . 
from Normandy who gathered per cent 
of the votes At the presidential election in 
December 1965. Impressed by his per¬ 
formance on the hustings and television, his 
admirers hailed him as the new star, the 
French JKedncdyi His criticsidimissed 
him as drifts bUmchts, fudging \ ftaiefa, 
(Mate teethe fresh breath), ajpopnlir advert 
tisemept for toothpaste* who was rigfaf 


wiU be known only after General dc-Gaulle’s 
departure* In the meantime, M. Lecanuet 
has had to widen his support. • 

, He did this by tpeTgirig his own Christian 
Democratic party, the MRP, with the con¬ 
servative Independents. These* orthodox 
conservatives were a power in French 
politics in the days of M. Pinay. But 
General de Gaulle inherited a good number 
of their Supporters and M. Giscard 
d’Estaing took yet another group into the 
gaullist camp. It is just the apti-gaullisr 
rump that has joined up wirh M. Lecanuet. 
The merger increased the gap between the 
reformist ideas of some Christian Democrats 
and the conservatism of many of their sup* 
porters. And several of the candidates now 
sponsored by M. Lecanuet have such a 
record of diehard conservatism that by no 
stretch of gymnastics can they'be placed 
in the political centre. , c 

The pull of' die electorate:, which M. 
Lecanuet euphemistically describes as 
pesanteur sociologique, has already had 
its effect. In 1965 M. Lecanuet’s main line 
was anti-gaullism. Now it is anti-com¬ 
munism. The dividing line between the 
Centre Dcmocrate and the gaullist majority 
has become thin. The only difference be¬ 
tween M. Lecanuet and M. Giscard 
d’Estaing is one of tactics ; the one believes 
that gamlism can be influenced from with¬ 
out, the other from within. 

With the orthodox gaullists, M. 
Lecanuet has a more radical conflict over 
foreign policy. He is a fervent advocate 
of European integration and of Nato. 
These are the ideas that get the loudest 
applause. But it is generally agreed that 
foreign policy will not play a vital part at 
the elections. 

M. Lecanuet can expect to exercise some 
influence through his small parliamentary 
group only if the gaullists lose their abso¬ 
lute majority in the chamber. The Centre 
Democrate had 54 deputies in the outgoing 
assembly. A dozen among them have fol¬ 
lowed the example of M. Maurice 
Schumann and are now seeking re-election 
under the gaullist label. These losses may 
be partly made up by the support of 
such Radicals as M. Maurice Fame, who 
have rejected M. Mitterrand’s electoral pact 
with the Communists. M. Lecanuet, who 
does not have to stand himself«this time, 
is putting 370 candidates into the field. 
Some of them have a strong local position, 
and ean, expect to come ahead of the 
gauMists at the first ballot and thus get all 
die right-wing votes at the second. Others 
are hoping to be elected with Socialist 
(though not Communist) support. Even 
candidates who do not have a chance could 
influence the result by standing again at 
the* second ballot and tffiis splitting the 
gaullist vote* They have premised to avoid 
such triangular fights whenever the outcome 
coidd be dm election of e Communist. 

M. Lecanuet is now the target of violent 
attacks from both the gaullist* and die com¬ 
munists. The gaullists see him as* a com¬ 
petitor for the. same voters. The Com¬ 
munists feat chat he ms f threaten the peer 
carious tntitf of the left* aim* -.motif toeta- 
ben of M Mitterrand^ fedcratied still have 
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Price reduction: 
South African 
Airways will fly 
you to sterling 
sunshine for 
only £197 return! 

Board a South African Airways Boeing Stratojet between now and July 31 st, 1967, 

and we'll take you to Johannesburg and back for only £197. You'll travel fast (we have the fastest 

through services on the route) and comfortably (we have the world's most modern seating). 

No currency restrictions. 

Full details from your Travel Agent or from South African Airways at 251 /9 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. (in Oxford Circus). Tal; GER 9621/9. In Birmingham, ring MID 6917; in Glasgow, 
ring CEN 7971 j in Manchester, ring BLA1663. 
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intis Econonfy^ftps Excursion ticket is sold *Mb]ect to your spending a minimum of IS days in 
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a nostalgia for the “ third force.’’ Thus, 
though the experts do not think that the 
Centristes will get more votes next month 
than their leader did in 1965, they may 
play an important part both in the election 
and its aftermath. 

The paradox is that, should they con¬ 
tribute to a gaullist defeat, they will imme¬ 
diately come to the general’s rescue. The 
worst prospect for General de Gaulle, if his 
party were defeated, would be to have to 
dissolve the newly elected assembly imme¬ 
diately. Voters do not like to be told to 
mend their ways and try again. If, on the 
other hand, a minority gaullist government 
could run for a few months and be brought 
down later on, the situation might be 
reparable. At present, the odds are that 
the Centristes are unlikely to precipitate a 
crisis immediately after the election. Even 
if they manage to weaken the regime, they 
will then prop it up. 

Aden 

Wicked but not 
ridiculous 

“ Ridiculous and wicked ” were Mr Brown’s 
epithets in Parliament for Aden’s black 
weekend in which, during a four-day con- 


government could get itself on speaking 
terms with the nationalist leaders, and even 
do some of the things they suggest sooner 
rather than later, the need for this sort of 
police action might, with luck, diminish* 
Nobody can yet see a quiet or happy ending 
to the South Arabian mess ; the beastliness 
of last weekend demonstrates the urgency 
of trying, by every possible means, to find 
the least destructive that one can. 


Spain 

Shuffling towards 
peace at last 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Two brothers who live near Marbella 
stepped into the sunlight recently for the 
first time in a quarter of a century. They 
are Republicans and had been hiding in 
their homes since just after the civil war. 
The authorities are reported to be treating 
them tolerantly. On the other hand, a writer 
has been sentenced to twelve years’ 
imprisonment for having contributed two 
articles to illegal socialist papers in 1957. 
The Spanish government has decided in 
principle to allow religious freedom \ but 
the draft of a law regulating the rights of 
non-Catholic minorities has run into stiff 


feet to strict political condition*) wteVrob, 
lust over a year ago, in defiance of the sfttdf- 
eatos —which actually recruited strike¬ 
breakers in the Asturias. Today,uhOffijhial 
workers* commissions, whose leaders lre 
frankly hostile to the sindicato 
are making the running in the industrial 
zone of Madrid. Their aim is notmetely 
secure a wage increase. (They seem, aett- 
beratefy, to be pitching some of their de¬ 
mand impossibly high 1 ft view of Spain's 
current credit squeeze and yawning export- 
import gap.) The government # haritjg 
promised to amend the law regulating indus¬ 
trial relations, the leaders of the present 
agitation are staking the workers* daini to 
consultation and fair representation. > * 

Last week’s police violence against 
strikers and demonstrators is the half-step 
back. The full step forward to a measure 
of freedom for trade unions and professional 
and other associations cannot be delayed fOr 
long. This in turn will lead to other 
advances. A measure of Spain’s evolution 
may be found in a document signed by 
several professors a few days ago protesting 
against police action inside the university 
of Madrid. The signatories included two 
former ministers of General Franco 9 s 


government. This forward step had to 
have its half-step back, too, of course: the 
press Was forbidden to publish the protest 


frontation between troops and demonstra¬ 
tors, 16 Arabs were killed and a great many 
people wounded. Wicked is right: to 
chuck a grenade, or to instruct somebody 
else to chuck it, into a crowd of civilians is 
plain nasty. The South Arabian terrorists 
are notoriously inefficient; they blow up 
themselves, or anybody passing by, and 
seldom hit their targets (though 21 Britons 
were wounded last weekend). The British 
high commissioner, who with his deputy is 
a constant target, on Saturday escaped yet 
another attempt on his life. One might be 
grateful for the inefficiency if it were not for 
the casual slaughter that results. 

But " ridiculous ” is another matter. 
The foreign secretary didn’t mean that the 
outrages were funny; he meant that since 
the British are leaving South Arabia in a 
year or even less, it is absurd for the 
nationalists and their supporters to carry on 
with the terrorist campaign. The trouble 
is that there was never a pause between the 
two campaigns: the one to get the British 
out and the other to determine who should 
take over. The question if whether the 
British are being imaginative enough in their 
efforts to short-circuit this second, and to 
South Arabia more deadly, campaign. 

All the right things are being said. Mr 
Brown confirmed that he wanted to leave 
behind a stable representative government, 
that he wanted the local nationalists living 
abroad to return to Aden and play their part 
in politics, that he wanted a United Nations 
mission to get to the area as quickly as 
possible. But none of these things will 
happen just from saying they are desirable. 
The heavy security measures last weekend 
prevented as Mr Brown insisted to a 
sceptical opposition, the situation from 
getting out of hand. But if the British 


Catholic opposition and was again shelved 
at last Friday’s cabinet meeting. 

One step forward, half a step back: 
steadily, but to a disconcerting rhythm, 
Spain is shuffling forward to the conclusion 
or a peace treaty with itself. Paradoxically, 
the present round of strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions, some of which have resulted in violent 
clashes with the police, is part of the peace¬ 
making process. On the surface, much of 
the argument is about rates of pay. But 
when workers strike the dispute is often 
complicated by the arrest of their leaders— 
whereupon another strike occurs to obtain 
their release, and students may join in to 
support the workers. Here the basic issue 
comes to the surface: that of authentic 
union representation. 

Spain’s present trade unions, the 
falangist-inspired sindicatos , into which 
workers and employers are crammed under 
tight official supervision, were imposed on 
the country after the civil'war. The-set-up 
has never been ratified by free negotiation; 
both workers and progressive employers dis¬ 
like the feather-bedded bureaucracy which 
rum die sindicatos i and there has never 
been much doubt that when the fbavtir came 
the sindicatos would be the first part of the 
regime to melt. When temperatures rose in 
the universities last year, the official student 
union collapsed in a matter of weeks. The 
government’s efforts to implant a new, more ‘ 
remotely controlled union have failed. Now, 
in the intervals between police action, the 
authorities are obliged to deal with the 
illegal democratic union. 

A similar development is occurring In 
industiy. During the last three or four 
years the official sindicatos have been by¬ 
passed several times in die settlement of 
labour disputes. The right to strike (sub- 


Lebanon 

Throwing away the 
thermometer 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Being gently brainwashed in Lebanon If a$ 
nice a way to pass the time as a correspond 
dent could find. The discreet exercise was 
to show a few outsiders that Intra Bank 
could crash without causing a wobble to 
Lebanon's economic and financial structure. 
And indeed one must report that hardly 
a wobble was felt. It is too early to measure 
the full effect of last November’s crash on 
foreign confidence. The effect on domestic 
confidence has been, it seems, to dose ranks 
against change. What one dimly perceived, 
through the mud that is still being lavishly 
splashed around in the long aftermath of the 
affair, was a general bustling around with 
girders, props and various makeshift devices 
to preserve things as they are. 

Fine, as a first reaction. Change, after 
all, is not necessarily a good thing; the revo¬ 
lutionary variety has proved disastrous to 
the economies of one or two of Lebanon’s 
neighbours. The Lebanese, without many 
other resources, live off their wits, and, in a 
tolerant free-wheeling way, many of them 
live pretty well. The questions chat nark a 
visitor are'checked by the thought that, 
since the Lebanese are doing rather better 
than most other people one can think of, 
why mess ground with a system that works? 
True, but what’s wrong with a few alterna¬ 
tives—say/ a more systematic approach 
towards industrialisation—in case the 
system flags ? After the first rush for re- 
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assurance, the traumatic Intra affair might 
have stimulated (and perhaps it has) more 
leisurely rethinking. 

Lebanon is bound to remain primarily a 
service economy relying on its banks, its 
entrepreneur trade, its tourism. Various 
things can and are being doqe to improve 
or expand all these ways of making money. 
Tourism, which would have a great future 
if there were cleaner beaches and more 
hotels outside Beirut, i$ being promoted by 
the government so far as it can in a society 
whose graven image is free enterprise. But 
the economy's base could be broadened. 
There seems no irrefutable reason why 
Lebanon, with its sktlU ind its trading 
channels, should not be able to compete 
with, say, Israel, in the export of its own 
agricultural and industrial goods. Yet so 
far the. Lebanese economy has failed to 
show the sense of direction that could have 
led to this. And attempts to inject a sense 
of direction into the economy, more often 
than not get blunted against one or other of 
the country’s sacrosanct traditions. 

One of these inviolable elements is a 
dislike of government intervention. 
Lebanese who arc nof doing $6 well for 
themselves refer to the resulting freedom 
as economic anarchy. Certainly Lebanese 
capitalism is full-blooded enough to make 
Britons feel that, by contrast, they belong 
to a socialist society after all. There is not 


much welfare-state mentality around. Most 
visitors to Beirut wonder why something 
cannot be done about the particularly 
wretched little shanty towns scattered 
around the skyscrapers. The prompt answer 
from Lebanese officials, that one shouldn’t 
worry since rhe unfortunate inhabitants are 
more likely to be Syrian immigrants or 
Palestinian refugees than Lebanese slum 
dwellers, is less satisfying than the informant 
thinks it is. But even if one accepts that 
Lebanon should look after its own first, 
what then about, say, a Moslem Lebanese 
village boy with a bit of education behind 
him, ho money or influence, and a frus- 
rated ambition for a good white collar job ? 

Here an outsider begins to find himself 
floundering about like a bull amid the 
delicate china of Lebanon’s most inviolable 
tradition of all: the confessional divisions 
and demarcation lines. In government, par¬ 
liament and beyond, jobs are apportioned 
by faith first and ability second. Thus, and 
only thus, say many Lebanese, can a com¬ 
munity of mixed religious beliefs live peace¬ 
fully together; muck around with the system 
and you lay yourself open to the hideous 
communal strife that has tom the country in 
the past—and even as lately as during the 
1958 civil war. With such a spectre looming 
over the country, what can an outsider do 
but meekly accept the necessity of the rigid 
communal framework—or strait jacket? 


Yet it is hard to fight down a sneaking 
suspicion that the shadow of the 195I 
troubles is sometimes used as a weapon 
against the sort of change that might help 
to spread the country’s opportunities more 
equably and more profitably. The top jobs, 
starting with the presidency, go to Maronite 
Christians ; the Moslems who work imme¬ 
diately under them are suspected of being 
primarily concerned with preserving their 
own position. True, the president, sup¬ 
ported by the army chiefs, has a list of 
admirable reforms to his credit. But there 
is as yet no political party, or even an 
apolitical team, that is armed with the dyna¬ 
mism that could cut across confessional 
barriers. And, however stable the country 
at present, there is potential danger in a 
situation where a large number bf Moslems 
feel themselves second-class citizens, and 
leaderless, in an Arab country. 

Since there has been no census for years, 
nobody knows whether the major divisions 
are numerically accurate. One estimate is 
that there are some two million Lebanese 
in the country, of whom about 60 per cent 
are Moslem. Possibly this is balanced our 
by the greater number of Christian 
Lebanese living abroad. But dispensing 
with statistics is yet another treasured 
Lebanese tradition. u We have a fever,” 
said a leading politician, ,k so we have 
sensibly thrown away the thermometer.” 


Communist Affairs 


THE WORLD 


How the 
Russians saw 
it 


The Russians were able to see and read 
a great deal about their prime minister 
during his British tour. They saw him on 
television ; they read about his speeches and 
his activities in their newspapers and 
magazines. The tour was preceded by 
articles which emphasised the importance of 
the visit. It was accompanied by descrip? 
lions of the friendly crowds, the. Scottish 
scene, and so on. The cables from the 
numerous Russian correspondents covering 
the visit were supplemented by extracts 
from the British press. 

The Russian coverage may have been 
slightly less ample, and the tone a shade 
less warm, than it was during General 
de Gaulle’s visit to Russia last June or Mr 
Kosygin’s return visit to France in Decem¬ 
ber. But the difference was not significant. 
The- economic proposals made by Mr 
Kosygin in the two capitals differed in form 
Father than in substance. As to the political 
talks, it was iojemsting that, he should find 
London as wdftls?Paris a su table place to 



canvass his ideas, arbour a jEuropean security, 
conference, and that it was the British to 
whom he suggested a bilateral treaty; 

One point, must be kept in mind when 
comparing the two visits. InFranpe the 
Russians bad to Jbe careful not to make too 
muc&'?f General de Gau% because that 
would haVe. antagonised the pig. French 
Communist party.- Ji^Britain they bad. po 
such scruples either about .tte Communist 
party or the left Wing of the Labbur party. 


But this does not explain why the Russians 
decided to send Mr Kosygin to Britain and 
to treat a faithful member of the Atlantic 
alliance in the same way as they treated 
General de Gaulle. r 
One part-explanation is that Moscow, 
genuinely alarmed by the growth of German 
power 4 and^s possible consequences, is 
trying cp improve its relations with all other 
west-European countries. After all, before 
Mr Kosygin came to London President 
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Go for the goodtfmes to Mexico—.with Qantas 

(Only Qao^sjie^eretiifea via Bermuda and Nassau) 


Qantas makes good time to Mexico. In fact Qantas is the only alxlhte 
that fib; Ant direct from London via Bermuda and Nassau. It's 
part ofthe Qantas “fiesta” route, one of Qantas 1 four great jetways 
to the world, offering you the romance of Bermuda, the sparkle of 
Nassau, the excitements of Mexico City or Acapulco. And if you’re 
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lljyfag to Australia? Only Qantas offers you so many flights to 
Australia (with daily connections On to New Zealand): so many 
Mute* to flyy so many cities to see on the way, Fourteen jet flights a 
‘ week ta,pjckRnd choose from, giving you teal convenience in flights/ , 
tfepsiSitf flag®#- to see. '* . ) ., v ; ^- v 

Only Qtfetos ofifereyou. these four gre$t , 
Jet routes to the world— and ott to Attigcoti* ted New Zealand the 
HqtfcfROa*,™^, the JJAA. way, AeSingapore way, the Mexico 


way. .You’ll really enjoy that imuenso Qantas sense of hospitality, 
as wide as the workl Qantas flies to. SeeyourTraveLAgent.OrQaatoa. 
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Podgomy visited Italy, another, loyal mem¬ 
ber of Nato. On the other hand, Mir Kosygin 
nrtadeno serious efforts to treat Britain as 
a purely European power or to weaken its 
Atlantic ties. Oh the contrary, he joined 
Mr Wilson in emphasising the need for a 
non-proliferation treaty, which the United 
States is promoting despite some Europeans’ : 
reluctance. And he readily discussed Viet¬ 
nam, treating M* Wilson to some extent as 
a useful proxy for the Americans. 

All the signs indicate that Mr Kosygin 
would like to revert to the Khrushchevun 
aim of an understanding with Washington. 
The question is whether he still feels that 
President Johnson is willing to make con¬ 
cessions likely to meet the substance of 
North Vietnamese claims ; or, alternatively, 
whether he feels Strong enough to compel 
Hanoi to accept much less favourable 
terms. If we really are at the beginning 
of a process that will eventually lead 
towards a settlement in Indochina, the 
future of Anglo-Russian relations is rosy. 
But if the war goes on and this Anglo- 
Russian spring in February continues to 
blossom, this in itself will be significant. It 
will confirm a shift in the foreign policy of 
Mr Khrushchev's successors. 


China 

Quick march 
into Peking 


An official poster, which appeared in the 
streets of Peking last weekend, announced 
that the army had taken over control of 
the city. The poster, signed by the highest 
state, party and military authorities, said 
that the minister of security, Hsieh Fu-chih, 
had set up a new military control committee 
to which all security and police forces would 
be responsible ; by last Sunday afternoon 
armed soldiers were reported,to be on guard 
outside all police stations in Peking. Noth¬ 
ing is known about the members of the new 
committee ; their main tasks are to crush 
all opposition to Mao Tse-tung’s revolution 
and purge the “ poisonous weeds” still 
sympathetic to the former mayor of Peking, 
Peng Chen, and the former chief of staff, 
Lo Jui-ching. 

Before the army moved on Peking, there 
had already been reports that the army had 
taken over the security forces in other 
towns, notably Tsingtao, the turbulent 
provincial capital of Shantung, and Chang¬ 
sha in Hunan. According to Japanese press 
reports, the army has also been ordered to 
take control of all the country’s civilian air¬ 
lines. It looks as if the Chinese armed forces 
are gradually taking over key points of one 
son or another. With the opposition to Mao 
apparently proving unexpectedly tough, this 
probably seems to him the logical step. 

Paradoxically, at the same time there are 
signs that the authorities are increasingly 
anxious to restore some degree of normality 
to the country. One sign was the decision 
to reopen primary schools on February 13th 
and *eco*daiy;school8 ofi March 1st. Small 
children whose main occupation has been 



the current Chinese version of cowboys and 
Indians are to go on playing at “ little red 
soldiers ”—but at least it will be in the more 
disciplined surroundings of th e classroom. 
Another sign of a desire to let a little steam 
out of the revolution can be found, in the 
urgent reminders in the press that produc¬ 
tion must not be forgotten in the exhilara¬ 
tion of revolution. Particular anxiety is now 
being felt about the spring ploughing. 

There are also more and more complaints 
about the. divisions, indiscipline and general 
seattincss of many of Mao’s u revolutionary 
rebels ” ; and if the armed forces do in fact 
continue to extend their control one of their 
main tasks will no doubt be to stamp out 
these failings. After all, the political and 
ideological roles of the Chinese army have 
always been heavily emphasised, even 
though it has sometimes fallen short of the 
political ideals set for it by Mao and his 
defence minister, Lin Piao. 

Politically and ideologically the army has 
always been regarded as a model for the 
rest of the country ; articles published in 
the Liberation Army Daily are often meant 
to be of general application. But an article 
published this week in the army paper may 
give a significant indication of the role Mao 
would like the army to play in the current 
crisis. The article is an appreciation of 
Mao’s 1929 thesis “on correcting mistaken 
ideas in the party.” This is particularly 
apposite because in it Mao analyses and 
criticises a state of mind which in the 
present stage of the cultural revolution is 
again becoming increasingly dangerous: the 
“small group” mentality, which allows 
individualism to reign supreme and under¬ 
mines and weakens the unity, cohesion and 
fighting power of Mao's revolutionary 
rebels. The army paper’s article seems to 
suggest that the armed forces should work 
bard to eradicate this mentality in others— 
and should beware of falling victim to it 
themselves. 

The big question is how far Mao can 
really depend on the army to back him up. 
He must know that the armed forces are 
divided, but even he may not know to what 
extent. The purely professional soldiers 
who have always disliked Mao’s political 
extremism must dislike it still more today. 


Yet on the whole, in the central parts off 
China, the army seems to have come ode 
in support of Mao and his revoUitionartes 
—if one can, believe the pro*Mao radio 
stations. But in the faraway border 
regions of Chiiia like Sihkfang, Tibet bad 
Inner Mongolia the situation remains con¬ 
fused ; Chinese army units are'said to have 
been involved on both aides. 

The linkg between party and army hi 
China have always been so close that ihyib 
must often be a severe conflict of loyalties 
when army commanders are expected to 
turn against the local party hierarchy. la 
places like Canton, where the local party 
boss is a|so political commissar to the local 
army units, the conflict .muat be almost 
intolerable. And in those regions, like Tibet; 
Sinkiang, and Inner Mongolia, where the 
party boss is also military compymdet; 
something must surely give. 

Trade with China 

It could be a lot 
worse _ , 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 
Chairman Mao’s revolution hasn’t cut China 
off from the world completely. Trade with 
Hongkong is always a good barometer of 
the Chinese weather. At the end of the 
Great Leap Forward of 1958 deliveries to 
Hongkong were badly held up. Now, 
though there seems to have been a slow¬ 
down early in January, the total quantity 
of basic foodstuffs coming in over die past 
six weeks has apparently not shrunk. Fruit 
and vegetables* however, axe reported to be 
dearer than usual, even attbcChinese nefr 
year, and market* gossip says that supplies 
of this sort of food have dropped off. Much 
of the food usually arrives by train from 
Canton, but lately, maybe because the trains 
aren’t working, more has beep, cottling a 
by barge down the Pearl river, 

Textiles—which account, withfOod, for a 
high proportion of Hongkong’S total imports 
ftdm China—have been in um^ually Short 
supply. Yet it is difficult to phi down the 
precise reason.’ The 'Hongkong Chinese- 
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language focss has roportedthat the 
shortage of textiles is caused hf # wop in 
supplies from the mafalw^jjfck some ex¬ 
perienced ttadeni believe that the ted reason 
is very heavy buyingby Indonesia through 
Hoogxong at the end of lut year. Cer¬ 
tainly, Hongkong statistics for trade with 
China show that purchases ojf cotton and 
other textiles hr December were almost 
double the vahie of those in December 1965, 
and teere substantially above thc average 
for the other months of This is 

interesting because it is pretty dear that the 
industrial disruption inCblm began in the 
last ten days of Decerntytt. " 

Whatever the reason, Chinese doth is 
in vetjrshort supply^ Hongkong. For the 
first tune years Japanese companies are 
cxporting grey doth to the colony, and are 
receiving Orders from Europe and Africa 
too. According to Japanese reports, Man¬ 
chester firms which had gone over com¬ 
pletely to Chinese cloth are now seeking 
Japanese stuffs. This at any rate gives the 
Japanese something to be cheerful about at 
a time when they are feeling rather gloomy 
about future prospects. 

They have suffered (and apparently still 
are suffering) from delays in Chinese ports; 
at the end of December some Japanese 
ships were in port for twelve days instead 
of the customary four or five. Deliveries 
have also been affected ; one ship due to 
pick up a cargo of rice got only half a ship¬ 
ment. 

Japanese businessmen say that negotia¬ 
tions in Peking are very slow because the 
trading corporations work only half the day. 
There is growing uneasiness that this may 
slow down trade later in the year. Talks on 
the extension of Japan’s present unofficial 
five-year trade agreement with China, which 
expires at the end of 1967, were originally 
scheduled for the spring; now they may 
not take place until June or later. 

European businessmen on the whole take 
a brighter view. Some, .indeed, report 
cheerfully that they have never had it so 
good. On the other hand, the Swedish 
industrial exhibition in China which was 
due to he held in May has been cancelled; 
the Chinese seem to have been unhelpful, 
which certainly argues a lack of interest in 
buying at the moment. The Danes must be 
viewing the prospects for their March 
display in Peking with Scandinavian gloom. 
This spring’s Shanghai garments fair has 
also been cancelled ; hut the Chinese have 
apparently indicated that it will be sub¬ 
sumed into the Canton Fair, which is some 
assurance that the important Canton jam¬ 
boree will in fact take place. 

It ia not clear why the Japanese seem to 
have been so much worse affected than 
China’s other trading partners. Perhaps 
the delays and shortages they complain of 
are only in proportion to their much greater 
trade with China. S6me people in 
Hongkong predict that European traders 
may feel the disruption later; others that, 
come what may, the Chinese will continue 
to buy the bread and butter goods they 
need. It ail depends on how much foreign 
exchange dteyjjjga tim —and that depends 
on, atxwe a%$jfc size of <he next harvest. 


Albania • ■■■' -v> " -j- '-f 

. . mi* . , 

Hoxha alone and 
palely imitating Mao 

At a party meeting in Tirana last Week, 
Mr Enver Hoxha delivered himself of a 
lengthy pep talk. He complained about the 
lack pf debates and “ lively discussions ” 
inside the basic party organisations. He 
attacked party members who did not even 
bother to read the party statute. He de¬ 
nounced those members who were afraid 
to speak their minds, as well as those who 
suppressed the criticisms of others ; if they 
could not mend their ways, they ought to 
leave the party. 

Mr Hoxha also rounded on the bureau¬ 
crats who were “ megalomaniacs before the 
masses, and subservient before superior 
officials ”; who concealed their ignorance 
behind bombastic words; who believed 
themselves to be inviolate and irreplaceable. 
He suggested that both state and party 
cadres should be rotated more often ; and 
that it would do senior men good to be de¬ 
moted—although “ of course, not all of 
them will be very keen on going.” 

The awful warning of the “ tragedy of the 
Soviet Union” was held up before his 
audience. But he did not tell them to 
emulate the glorious example of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Indeed, he 
failed to mention his Chinese allies at all. 
Yet throughout his speech there were 
curious muted echoes of the kind of thing 
that is being said ad nauseam in China 
today. He spoke constantly of the need to 
“ revolutionise ” the party. He emphasised 
the importance of the “broad masses,” 
who ought to criticise freely and unhesitat¬ 
ingly eliminate all unsatisfactory state or 
party officials. He referred to the party’s 
unceasing struggle to keep itself pure, and 
its unending war against bureaucracy. 

Unlike Mao Tse-tung, however, Mr 
Hoxha did not suggest scrapping the party 
organisation and building a new one. On 
the contrary—and not very consistently— 
he combined his strictures on the party with 
some pretty fulsome praise. He described 
the party as “ an invincible sharp and spark¬ 
ling sword ” in the hands of the Albanian 
working people, and praised its “ steel-like 
marxist-leninist unity of opinion and 
action.” Does the praise really ring quite 
true ? In another passage Mr Hoxha 
described the ruthless way in which the 
party has always got rid of its internal 
enemies—“some of them were even be¬ 
headed ”—and declared that it would never 
tolerate internal factions. 

It would not be surprising if that were 
meant as a warning. The Albanian com¬ 
munists find themselves in an increasingly 
difficult and isolated position.' China in its 
present state can hardly be called a stable 
ally or a dependable source of economic / 
aid. Yet Mr Hoxha, far from trying to mend 
his bridges to Moscow or other east Euro¬ 
pean capitals, goes on vilifying the Russian 
“ revisionists.” Some Albanian communists 
may feel this is not the most prudent course. 
Mr Hoxha seems to feel the best way to 


cope with present difficulties is to stage an 
exhilarating and absorbing shake-up. But, 
when the dust has settled, it is unlikely that 
the party will have moved far from the spot 
on which it is now fixed. 


Warsaw Pact 

The music critic 

The brief communiqu6 published on 
February 10th by the Warsaw Pact foreign 
ministers at the end of their three-day meet¬ 
ing simply records that they had had a 
“ friendly exchange of views.” It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the atmosphere was really all 
that friendly. On the day before the con- 
fence opened in Warsaw, /far Gomulka 
delivered a violent attack in a speech at 
Katowice against the so-called “ new eastern 
policy of the Kiesinger government.” He 
argued that west Germany was still stick¬ 
ing to all its objectives, that it had not 
given up its territorial claims, its nuclear 
ambitions or even its claim to speak for 
the whole of Germany. The Bonn govern¬ 
ment had merely found it more convenient 
not to apply the Hallstein doctrine to 
eastern Europe. Otherwise, according to 
Mr Gomulka, “ it has decided to play its 
policy on the violin of detente, of European 
peace and security, relying on the fact that 
not all the listeners to this symphony will 
have a musical ear and be able to detect the 
false notes.” 

The Rumanians, the only country re¬ 
presented in Warsaw just by a deputy 
minister of foreign affairs, may not have 
been amused by this clear reference to their 
lack of a musical car. But Mr Gromyko 
must have been more worried than anyone 
else by the whole affair. The Russians, 
having set the precedent, cannot tell their 
allies not to resume diplomatic relations 
with Bonn. On the other hand, they cannot 
ignore the wrath of Herr Ulbricht backed 
by Mr Gomulka. Indeed, at this stage in 
the Sino-Soviet struggle they cannot afford 
to antagonise any of their partners. Bul¬ 
garia and Hungary are apparently ready to 
follow in the Rumanian footsteps. Mr 
Brezhnev paid a visit to Prague last week, 
presumably to work out a compromise with 
the wavering Czechs. It was doubtless as 
a result of Mr Brezhnev’s representations 
that Mr Hcndrych, a party secretary, 
told a plenum of the Czechoslovak central 
committee last week that there was no 
change ia the substance of Bonn’s policy; 
hut he did not deny the possibility of change 
in Prague’s relations with Bonn. 

It is said that the compromise the 
Russians would like to* obtain from those 
who next establish relations with Bonn is 
that they should emphasise more strongly 
and publicly their adherence to the common 
policies of the Warsaw Pact during their 
negotiations with Bonn. It is possible that 
Hungary and Bulgaria will agree ro this. But 
die east Germans are not alone in asking 
for morc than lip service The Poles are 
alarmed ^ this new diplomatic and econo¬ 
mic Dtmi$ naeh Osten and they do not feel 
like swallowing their fears yet. 
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Seven 

175,000 DWT 
Tankers 
on the Way. 

Sasebo begins the construction of the first of seven 
175,000 DWT tankers at its 220,000 DWT capacity No. 4 
Building Dock this October. These huge tankers are for 
the oil fleets of such leading world shippers as Shell, Mobil 
Oil and others. Why the full order-book? Because customers 
know that Sasebo ships are just about the most efficient 
and profitable tankers afloat. This Is the hard-nosed judge¬ 
ment of leading shippers around the world. 

Economics call for tankers to continue to grow. Sasebo 
is geared to supply the bigger ships that industry demands. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 

New Ohffc*achil W+t OM**W«cM, Chtyfcda-kii, Tokyo, Jdpan 


T4»xiT*tt4t/Sft*»0QC" CokU Ad#f*4 SASEBODOCKTQIttQ 
•A9IBO •NIFYAROl taUflaml-cho/ Vi»*fco-»M, No^tfioM, Japan T«t«WT4lS-H 
^SASEBOOOCK IA1 M Co bio Addraiti SASEBOOOCK SASEBO 


OvorpoM MfU—t ■ BMW YORK OFFICE* H Broadway, Now York, N.Y. 10004, U.SA. 
Tala* 42UJJ "SASEBO NEW YORK" USA Coblo Addrotot SASEBOOOCK NCWYORK 
■ ie m aefl orncki BJohopigala Hmm, BO BHkepftgata, London, I.C 2, England ToIoai 
JLtN "5A8EBOO0CK LON" UK Coblo Addr*M. SASEBOOOCK LONOONEO ■ HON# 



Air Canada shows 
how air freight 
can cut costs. 
boost efficiency 


If you've always considered Air Freight an expensive form of 
transport, read how it can savb you money in the long run. 

1. Down with warehouse coeteWareho using costs can push 
up the price of your product. With Afr Canada Air Freight goods 
can be flown out as they're needed, dally if necessary. So you 
cut out costly stockpiling, warehousing tad handling. 

2. Faster delivery Air Freight helps to keep deadlines. Goods 
ordered today can be flown in tomorrow, to orfrpm all over 
Canada. This often makes all the difference betweeik profit and 
loss. Once goods have been delivered on time, 4 repeat order 
can be rushed through while the demand lasts. As One t^andbag 
manufacturer discovered. He had e sell-out line, and wee able to 
fly In a second consignment white the sa/e was still on. 

3. Lightening your load Air Freight can make a heavy article 
up to 50% lighter. Taking in a plastic bag an item which would 
need to be crated by surface transport. 

4. Lower Insurance rates Insurance rates are low by Air 
Freight, because goods are far less likely to get lost or stolen In 
the shorter transit time, or during handling. On certain household 
products, insurance by air costs only £2.19.6 compared to 
£52.10.6 by surface transport. 

8. Simplified manufacture A case In point: one motor-cycle 
manufacturer sends machines assembled and factory adjusted 
by Air Freight, instead of unassembled by surface transport. And 
saves £2 on every machine. 

6. Sea/elr service Air Canada operates a special sea/alr service 
from Japan via Canada. By shipping your freight to Canada, then 
flying it across Canada and on to Europe, we give you a faster 
service than by ship alone, and a cheaper one than by air alone. 

Air Canada can fly your freight to or from all of Canada on any 
day of the week, air canaoa (with boac) offers large capacity 
jet freighters 9 times a week in both directions, plus several 
regular jet flights a day. 


THESE ARE SOME TYPICAL AIR FREIGHT COSTS 

Machinery and parts, at 500 kilo rate, cost 4/1 per 
kilo. Textiles, at 300 kilo rate, cost 4/9 per kilo. 

These prices apply Into the UK. from Canecfa. and vice-verso. 

To get full details spa ypuf freight forwarder or Air 

Canada at 

AIR CANADA ® 

39 Dover Street Condon W.l. Mayfek 8292 ■ St. Andrew HousMO Sei^heS Street Oleig^ 
C X Dougles 1 S11/8-MSncheetw Centre! 8882/3-Shmlnghem Central 461 p/6 < Leeds 2082$ 
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Man and his world 

This 46-ton 'stabile' is conceived end created in nickel 
stainless steel by Alexander Calder and called, simply, "Man". 
A towering 67 feet, "Man" will straddle Place International 
Nickel at Expo 67 as part of the contribution of 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
to the World Exhibition m which 70 nations will join to 
celebrate Canada's centenary this year. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL LIMITED THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


INTERNATIONAL. NICKEL 

A H ^ * 
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American Survey 


More help, less aid 

Washington, PC 


These are lean years for foreign aid. Even 
before the war in Vietnam Congress had 
grown disillusioned with the programme 
and bored and irritated by the whole sub¬ 
ject. With the war now eating up a huge 
slice of the Budget, with many cherished 
projects for domestic improvement 
limping along ineffectually for lack of funds 
and with the balance of international pay¬ 
ments chronically giving trouble, President 
Johnson would have little chance of getting 
more money for foreign aid if he tried. But 
his personal inclination is to see if more 
value cannot be got for less money. No¬ 
body supposes that the needs of the de¬ 
veloping countries are sowing any less, but 
there is a great dearth of ideas about how 
they can be met and a deep gloom about 
finding the money to meet them. Perhaps 
the one thing to be said for this situation 
is that it does impose on the Administration 
the necessity of thinking again about the 
purposes and the methods of foreign 
assistance. 

The attempt to think again is reflected 
in this year’s version of the President’s 
annual foreign aid message which he sent 
to Congress last week. The Washington 
Post paid Mr Johnson the compliment of 
observing that he had engineered “ the most 
sweeping reformation of this country’s 
foreign aid philosophy since the Marshall 
Plan, but It addea a reproof, that he was 
“ downright furtive ” about “ the true 
dimension of the problem and the present 
and future cost.” But that, for better or 
worse, is Mr Johnson’s way. 

He does not forget that, at one moment 
in its sticky passage through the House of 
Representatives, last year’s foreign aid 
authorisation escaped recommittal (that is, 
being sent back into committee to be cut 
some more) by only two votes. Of the 
Congressmen who supported the Adminis¬ 
tration on that occasion, 33 have failed to 
return to the new Congress. How the 57 
new Republican members of the House are 
going to vote is still largely uncertain, but 
the assumption is that a majority of them 
will not prove friendly to the Bill. No 
wonder Mr Johnson is furtive about what 
it is going to cost. Two countries—Laos 
and ’ Thaihmd—have been taken off the 
military assistance list only to pop Up in 
the defence budget, following die example 


of Vietnam. The American share of the 
cost of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion’s rearrangement of its affairs to suit 
General de Gaulle is treated in the same 
way. 

Some substantial loans to international 
institutions which are coming up for action 
soon are to be provided for separately when 
more has been found out about the temper 
of Congress. These include $200 million 
to be contributed over an unspecified period 
to the Asian Development Bank, a smaller 
amount for the African Development Bank 
and $104 million for the International De¬ 
velopment Association under the replenish¬ 
ment scheme agreed upon three years ago. 
That replenishment will soon need to be 
followed by another; Mr George Woods, 
the president of the World Bank and of IDA, 
has suggested that this should amount to $1 
billion a year for three years, of which the 
United States would be asked to find $419 
million a year. Mr Johnson has promised 
to seek some further money for IDA, but 
this is a good deal more than anybody 
thinks that Congress can be persuaded to 
vote. 

The biggest slice of aid that does not 
appear in the foreign aid message or in the 
new and renovated Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1967 which Mr Johnson has promised is 
the Food for Freedom programme,. for 
which $1.8 billion is being requested for 
the next fiscal year. If this is lumped 
together with the various forms of military 
and economic aid provided under the 
Foreign Assistance Act, for which $3.1 
billion in all is being asked, and with the 
contributions to international institutions, 
the total is in the neighbourhood of $5 
billion a year or about seven-tenths of 1 
per cent of the national income of the 
United States. Very roughly, it is about 
half of the total of all the aid provided by 
the developed to the under-developed coun¬ 
tries. About half of it again is represented 
by the development loans, technical aid and 
supporting assistance administered by the 
Agency for International Development 

At a first glance Mr Johnson’s request of 
$2.5 billion for the agency looks like a 
modest reduction from the amount voted 
last year. But in fact he is requesting a 
substantial increase for development loans, 
largely because in 1966-67 the agency had 


AJd from AID 



available some hundreds ofmSlltwdt 
dollars left over from die year before* wfarif 
commitments were held up because at the 
fighting between India ana Pakistan. Ifms 
is one part of the programme to which Con¬ 
gress is likely to apply the knife. 

East arid South Asia take most of the 
money, what with the Vietnam war and the 
huge needs of India and Pakistan. Bfit 
Africa has provided the most stimulating 
contributions to American official thinking 
about aid in the oast year, in the form of 
the report on African development policy 
prepared for the President by the American 
Ambassador to Ethiopia^ Mr' Edward 
Korry. Though still unpolished, this has 
been substantially addled as official policy 
and strong traces of it are to be found m 
Mr Johnson’S foreign aid message. One 
such trace is the attempt to get away from 
the scattering both Or resources and of 
official manpower among the numerous 
programmes for separate countries and to 
tackle the basic problems of development 
in regions comprising more than OhO 
country. Mr Johnson proposes as a general 
principle to “ encourage regional economic 
development to the maximum extent Con¬ 
sistent with the economic and political 
realities in each region” and there is scope 
for stich treatment in Latin America 1 and 
elsewhere; but it is in Africa, with its 39 
or so countries, that the counoy-by-couiitry 
approach to development is preposterous. ~ 

For the whole continent of Africa the 
Agency for International Development has 
a budget below $200 million a year. Estab¬ 
lished policy has set out to play second 
fiddle to the old colonial powers, filling die 
gaps and clearing the bottle-necks left 
somewhat capriciously by their subventions 
to their former dependencies. But British 
assistance is less and less adequate, while 
thesusp&ion exists that French aki policy, 
combined with French trade p6Ucy» : fs pur¬ 
suing political ends, and possibly protec¬ 
tionist mercantile ends, which ‘may not suit 
American interests at ail. There is no 
intendon of doing anything to undermine 
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the ajpecial French position in those parts 
(particularly of tropical Africa) where it 
exists. But plugging the boles left fey 
France, Britain and the others looks not 
only an increasingly unrewarding function, 
but also a task impossible of accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Mr Korry urged a more selective policy 
which should concentrate on promoting a 
regional economy in geographic regions 
where it is lacking but looks possible. The 
basic requirements arc communications, 
transport and power and they should be 
provided an a manner which would tie the 
micro-states of Africa together instead of 
letting their divisions harden. This policy 
would be supplemented by special efforts, 
putting emphasis on die provision of tech¬ 
nical expertise as much os on money, in 
fields where the United States is particu¬ 
larly qualified to help, notably rural de¬ 
velopment, agricultural improvement, cer- 
iain types « education and health and 
population control, if it is wanted. 

Certainly this approach would take more 
money and the Korry Report envisaged a 
gradual increase in American development 
funds for Africa. But the emphasis is on 
the more rational and more productive use 
of the money that is available, even if this 
causes some disappointments. It would 
mean a more rigorous distinction between 
developmental criteria and the calls of 
political friendship, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. It would also require more co¬ 
operation between neighbouring African 
countries and more co-ordination of activi¬ 
ties between the lenders. 

This seems to be the origin of the 
emphasis on “ regionalism,’* and to some 
extent of the emphasis on “ multi¬ 
lateralism,” in the President's foreign aid 
message. Each of these words may have its 
uses in the approaching struggle to get the 
programme through Congress, as will the 
emphasis on “ self-help,” which is put first 
of all in the message. Regionalism may 
appease one sentiment deeply rooted in 
Congress, that there are altogether too many 
foreign countries; the other deep-rooted 
sentiment, that the United States is being 
left by pampered, selfish Europeans to carry 
the burden alone, may be assuaged by 
visible efforts to involve the Europeans in 
multilateral financing. 

There are, of course, institutions devised 
for this very purpose, notably the World 
Bank and its associates. But the World 
Bank sticks to its rule that aid which it 
administers directly may not be tied to pro¬ 
curement in any one country and Mr John¬ 
son promises Congress in his message that 
the Administration will see to it that the 
aid programme has “ the least possible 
adverse effect on our balance of payments.” 
What he wants is to get the “ multilateral ” 
effect of using the Bank's services without 
letting the money out of national control. 
When he proposes, as an objective to be 
stipulated in the new Foreign Assistance 
Act, that 85 per cent of United States 
development loading be undertaken in a 
M regional or multilateral” framework, he 
is net thinking of relinquishing American 
central .over d ag^mdmf ef all that money. 


Nor would Congress allow it, if he were. 

In sum, the plan is to make it a common 
instead of an exceptional procedure that 
a group of developed countries will finance 
schemes of improvement affecting, where 
this is the rational thing to do, more than 
one developing country. For this purpose 
a midwife is needed and, until the young 
African Development Bank—handicapped 
at present by having none but African 
members and a preponderantly all-African 
staffing policy—has found its feet properly, 
the midwife in Africa will have to be tfie 
World Bank. Already the World Bank 
maintains consultative groups for seme 
individual countries (Nigeria, Sudan, 
Tunisia). If rhe present negotiations 
succeed it will form standing groups on 
power, transport and communications in 
Africa generally. These will provide ex¬ 
pertise, single out projects, study feasibility, 
whip up finance from among the developed 
members and seek to reconcile the differing 
standards of the various lending govern¬ 
ments. Should it happen, it will be a new 
turn in post-colonial African affairs. 


Republicans 
for Nato 


Senator Dirksen, the Republican spokesman 
on foreign affairs, stands in some danger of 
being left behind, golden-voiced and im¬ 
movable, by more progressive elements in 
his own party. Most moderate Republicans 
believe that if their party is to stand a chance 
of electing a President next year it must 
show that Republicans can take positive 
positions in foreign policy as well as on 
home affairs. Behind the scenes pressure 
has been put on Mr Dirksen to soften his 
hard line on Vietnam and on the consular 
treaty with the Soviet Union ; a fortnight 
ago there was an open warning from 
Senator Case of a possible revolt if Mr 
Dirksen continued to turn thumbs down on 
every effort toward accommodation with the 
Russians, such as those to encourage east- 
west trade. In a sense even the resolution 
on troops in Europe, which was promised 
for this week by Senator Javits, the liberal 
Republican from New York, is directed at 
Mr Dirksens inflexible, negative leadership 
on foreign affairs. 

Mr Javits’s resolution is a substitute for 
one sponsored by Mr Mansfield, the leader 
of the Democratic majority; this is sup¬ 
ported by some forty Democrats. The 
Mansfield proposal is to declare it the ‘‘sense 
of the Senate ” that there should be a sub¬ 
stantial reduction in the number of troops 
—the equivalent of six divisions—which 
have been kept in Europe for the past fifteen 
years. Mr Mansfield areues that the reduc¬ 
tion kx tensions and the increase in Europe's 
economics strength make it unnecessary for 
America to tie down hundreds of thousands 
of men and to bfirden its balance of inter¬ 
national payments (and itt^&joos with 
Germany) with their upkeep. Mr Mansfield 
first introduced his resolution last summer 
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Javits: trying to be VP? 


but he withdrew it when rhe Administra¬ 
tion pointed out that Germany, Britain and 
the United States were reappraising the 
military situation. That reappraisal is still 
not complete and Mr Mansfield will not 
wait any longer. 

On the surface, Senator Javits’s rival 
resolution lays down a legislative mandate 
for troop commitments in Europe, but it is 
designed to set off a full-dress congressional 
review of American policy toward Europe, 
including relations with its communist 
countries. Mr Javits does not rule out a 
reduction in troops in Europe, but he feels 
that the review of policy should come first 
and that ” redeployment,” the term he likes, 
should be undertaken only in consultation 
with America’s allies. For this reason the 
Administration greatly prefers the Javits 
approach. A resolution favouring unilateral 
withdrawal, even though it had no force in 
law, would be a slap at America’s allies. 

But Senator Javits and his supporters are 
not concerned merely to help the Admini¬ 
stration by taking the initiative away from 
the Democrats. The move is part of a cam¬ 
paign tp prevent conservative Republicans 
m Congress from continuing to project a 
rigid image of the party in a pre-election 
year and to open the way for modern candi¬ 
dates in 1968. Senator Javits himself 
cherishes vice-presidential hopes. 


Looking up 


Last year the Federal Reserve Board not 
only assessed the infiationary trend of the 
national economy at an early stage but also, 
unlike other economic Agencies of the 
government, did something to correct it 
The resultant tightness of credit was much 
criticised at the time but it has now been 
revealed that last summer the board refused, 
fnost unusually* to allow district Federal 
Reserve Banks to raise their discount rates 
and thus, prevented the monetary situation 
from beemfm even mom stringent More¬ 
over, by ewiy autumn the central b aok 
,ww already easing the supply ct credfr 
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4 iribtly>som* done Wore e$hqr observe#* 
revised that the economic expansion; was 
lofting ks drive. With this evidence of hi* 
flexibility ami foresight MrMartin* the 
chairman of the FedetalReservc Board, was 
JO a strong position last week when he faced 
Ins annual examination by Congress’s Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Thus his endorsement of the Administra¬ 
tion's proposed income tax surcharge car¬ 
ried much weight—although not enough to 
induce Congress to begin approving the 
6 per cent increase at once, for application 
when needed, as he suggested. Mr Martin 
agrees with the Administration that it will 
be needed in the summer and hinted that* 
if Congress had not enacted the necessary 
legislation by then, the Federal Reserve 
would be likely to push up interest rates 
again. The main reason why these rates 
Were encouraged to go down recently waft 
to offset the depressing effect of the sudden 
realisation that businessmen bad been build¬ 
ing up their stocks to a level that could 
hardly be maintained. In the last quarter 
of 1966 they rose by over $4 billion; for 
the year as a whole the increase came to 
$14 billion, of which only about $2.5 


JwMio* was accounted; ft* by higherprices. 
But Air Martin believes that any:excess wfl) 
be worked off quickly and this view spew 
to be widely shared. , 

Even though retail trade has been slug¬ 
gish for months and consumers have been 
saving instead of spending, perhaps because 
of uncertainties about the future, Mr Mar* 
tin is convinced that a new inflationary 
surge is coming at mid-year., Certainly the 
last few weeks have seen a change in the 
business atmosphere, largely as me result 
of the greater availability of credit. This 
has much to do with the buoyancy of die 
stock market and is also one reason why 
the latest survey of plans for capital outlays 
found businessmen planning to increase 
their spending in 1967 by rather more than 
they had forecast in November. According 
to the; McGraw-Hill Economics Depart¬ 
ment, while the gain over last year will still 
be under half the 16 per cent that has been 
the average annual increase for some time, 
it now looks as if expenditures for new 
plant and equipment may go on rising 
through the year instead of falling off in the 
second half. This is the best business news 
that there has been for some time. 


JoylesgiwtWo^ 


>10 o » 


Fish, heads and tails 


It has taken six years for fish flour to be 
declared pure. As the inhabitants of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and other Ashing 
ports on American coasts dance for Joy, 
they may remember that there were other 
taboos—dissecting the human body, for 
instance—that took even longer to dis¬ 
appear. But this month at last the Food 
and Drug Administration, over-ruling de¬ 
cisions of 1961 and 1962, pronounced 
that Ash protein concentrate had been 
proved safe for human consumption. This 
has cleared the way for the United States 
to produce the cheap powder and to ship 
it to under-developed countries, where it 
has been estimated that 2 billion persons, 
mainly children, suffer from lack of pro¬ 
tein in their diets. 

Fish flour, containing 80 per cent pro¬ 
tein, is a colourless, tasteless, odourless 
product made usually from hake, a fish 
hitherto disdained by American fishermen 
as a a trash M variety/* The flour owes its 
low cost to the fact that it is made from 
the whole fish—bones, tail and stomach 
contents ; these fall into the FDA’s classi¬ 
fication of filth, not acceptable in food sold 
in America. And even though fish flour 
was intended mainly for export, the agency 
was not happy about giving to foreigners 
what Americans were not allowed to eat. 
Nor was it satisfied with the chemical resi¬ 
dues left after processing. 

But in the last year or so, the tide turned 
in favour of fish flour. The National 
Academy of Sciences declared that the 
product was safe, nutritious and whole¬ 
some. President Johnson began talking it 
up and in the autumn Congress authorised 
money for tWo experimental plants—pro¬ 
vided that the FDA gave its blessing. Now 
the President has put $1*7 million in his 
new budget for development of fish flout 
and has urged the Secretary of the Interior 
-to mrite baste. But Mr Udill needs no 




urging ; his department has been prosely¬ 
tising for the cause for years ; the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries serves cookies 
made of fish flour. 

If this powder is really as tasteless as 
its advocates insist, it could make a very 
great difference-to protein-deficient diets. 
It can be added to flour for bread, to 
stock for soups and to almost any local 
dish anywhere in the world. It could 
also go far to cure the malnutrition of the 
American fishing industry. The Fisheries 
Bureau estimates that American fishermen 
could catch about 12 billion pounds more 
fish than they do now each year, a harvest 
which would supply enough animal protein 
to supplement the diets of a billion people 
for 300 days at a cost of less than half a 
cent a day. 

Fish flour may appeal to Americans, too, 
especially to the poor and elderly. The 
FDA has wrapped some restrictions 
around the product: it may not be sold 
in packages of more than 1 lb, it must 
be clearly marked M fish protein con¬ 
centrate,” contain at least 75 per cent pro¬ 
tein and not be given in quantities of more 
than one and a half tablespoons to children 
under eight in case its fluorides stain their 
teeth: Manufacturers are not to buy it for 
use in bulk, unless they convince the FDA 
th#tthaconsumer will not be deceived,, 


There is no joy in inoraUsir^ umem^on 
4 Congt<M arc fiodiflf 
commjtwc M the House of ]RmDeMin^|¥f% 
sot op ho to investigate wbetfeet to wlow 
Mr Adbiita Clayton Powell to take the seai 
from which hf.was barred last month* is 
finding Its ta& tnost unpleasant.. 'Stocttty 
unprecedented atfion which deprived^ 
Megro clergyman'of ^npership ip die 
House pending an inquiry; : |ntnhia jsasdlipg 
of public finds, W]| «mas^ 
Republican* and Democrats 
second thoughts,. Perhara 'Jm 

hasty; pomps Mr Powell had 
dpntly punished by being 
powerful committee chajrmjip^lp.^ whffi 
its hearings opened last wcefal ttw 
committee apparently was (eaqy : to'jtiiijp 
at any straw, of humility Of apofcgy dwt 
Mr Potfell would offer. But be offered 
none/ , /-* . 

Mr Powdl refused to ted bis odjea^bes 
anything except his age, length oTtesIffeace 
in New York City and h|s address, The 
committee, be claimed, w ii pot ^owed % 
the Constitution to inquire into criminal 
charges against him or into other matters 
related to his alleged misconduct He 
seems to be girding for a long legfcl btttfc, 
perhaps as far as the Supreme Courts aftfe 
in the knowledge that, if the committee 
decides that his seat is not to be restored 
to him, his constituents in Harlem Will 
swiftly re-elect him by more than his usual 
overwhelming majority. But Mr FoWcll 
has made one small gesture of concfllatlpni 
he handed over $335000 in partial settle¬ 
ment of the much larger sum which ha has 
been ordered by New York courts to pay 
to a widow in Harlem whom he was 
convicted of libelling seven years aga 

The Powell case has put pressure on the 
House to establish a permanent committee 
on ethics and conduct. Last year, ill the 
fading hours of the congressional session, 
such a committee was set up but it expired 
before it had time to do its job. 

The Senate has not come to gripe wjfh 
ift ethical problems any mbre decisively. 
In the wake of the conviction, of Mr Robert 
Baker, a former secretary , of the Demo¬ 
cratic party in the Senate, for theft, tax 
evasion and conspiracy, Senator Clark pf 
Pennsylvania designed several proposals to 
prevent similar profiteering from congress 
sional influence m the future. All of his 
suggestions were swiftly killed. Senators 
decided that more time was needed to study 
the possibilities of requiring annual financial 
reports from both themselves and their 
employees and of preventing the latter from 
taking outside jobs. As ior the proposal 
that would have prohibited Senators and 
their employees from doing business with 
lobbyists, the Senate felt that it veered top 
near to the case of Senator Dodd, who has 
been accused of misusing money given to 
huh for political campaign* iad accepting 
excessive; favours from 1 lobbyists. . The 
Senate Ethics CommfetpeJ* soon to resume 
public heanflg* Into Mr Dodd’S aflairi.- - 
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Look at crime 


There are places In American cities where 
nearly half the people do not go out at night 
for fear of being attacked. But it Is not just 
the amount of crime which is the problem; 
fear of it makes life narrower, leads 
people to welcome purely repressive 
measures and can be exploited politically, 

a for its racial overtones, as Senator 
ater’s election campaign showed in 
1964. The President’s Crime Commission, 
which has been at work for eighteen months, 
publishes its report this weekend. But the 
President’s message to Congress has already 
picked out of it me points which illustrate 
the dimensions and me shape of the prob¬ 
lem. In doing so, a number of dangerous 
misconceptions are punctured. 

Criminals are many—some seven million 
people collide with the criminal law each 
year—and costly; the loss to property 
amounts to about $3 billion a year. But 
M white-collar” crimes such as embezzle¬ 
ment, where there Is no violence, dwarf 
those accompanied by violence. Moreover, 
few major Crimes are inter-radal; a 
murderer la far more likely to attack his 
mother-in-law or his wife than a complete 
stranger. Crime is for the young—the 
incidence is highest between the ages of 15 
and ai, with the 15-year-old most likely to 
commit a serious offence. It is no good 
expecting the crime rate to drop when there 
is about to be a huge increase in the 
numbers in this vulnerable age-group. (The 
figure* published by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which ignore this change, 
give a misleading and alarming picture of a 
nation increasingly devoted to criminal 

K rsuits.) Moreover^ better reporting is 
und to send the crime rate shooting up; 
at present police, it is estimated, hear about 
less than half or die crimes committed, in 
some places only a tenth. Organised crime, 

* syndicates ” and gangsters occupy a small 
place In this profile. 

The young criminals are bred by slums, 

S ettoes and idleness ; but these fell outside 
5 commission’s brief and are dealt with 


in die President’s message on young 
people’s problems. What the President and 
his commission want is improvement all 
round r & equipment for the police, in the 
justice dispensed by the courts, in the 
prisons and correctional procedures, where 
there should be much more emphasis on 
modern methods of rehabilitation, especially 
for the young offender. Above all there is 
a need for people of higher calibre and more 
of them at all levels m the battle against 
crime. A recent survey showed that in 83 
per cent of the juvenile courts there was no 
psychologist on call; a third had no proba¬ 
tion officer. 


It is a triumph that both the police and 
the. sociologists and penologists are 
delighted with these proposals. The catch 
is that it is the states and local communities 
which bear the principal responsibility for 
dealing with crime. The President is ask¬ 
ing Gw grew, in hi* “ safe stfeeta” BUI to 
provide $50 b granftjh the cttmStag 


fiscal year, $300 million tire year after and, 
if the local response is good, perhaps even 
more after that. But the grants are con¬ 
ditioned on more local spending. 

Congress may pinch pennies, as it did 
last year in this field, and a rather ominous 
effort is being'made to revive the repressive 
Bill on crime in the capital which the Presi¬ 
dent vetoed. But for Congress the real 
controversies will come over Mr Johnson’s 
Bill to control the sale of guns and another 
to ban wire-tapping except in cases in¬ 
volving the national security. This would 
be defined nanrowly, to exclude the use of 
taps against criminal organisations. 


No gap at the top 


There will always be a Vice President. 
This assurance could not be given before 
last week, when Nevada’s Legislature 
became the 38th state to ratify the 25th 
amendment to the Constitution. Sixteen 
times in its history the United States has 
lacked its second highest-ranking officer. 
Never did this gap seem so ominous as in 
the months between President Kennedy’s 
assassination and the 1964 elections when 
the men next in Unc to succeed President 
Johnson were the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Mr John McCormack, 
then 72, and the highest ranking Senator, 
Mr Carl Hayden, then 86. The new 
amendment, introduced three weeks after 
Kennedy’s death, will allow a President to 
name a new Vice President, subject to the 
approval of Congress, when a vacancy 
occurs. 

In one swoop, the amendment clears up 
another murky area of the Constitution: 
who is in charge when the President is dis¬ 
abled? From now on, when the chief 
executive acknowledges that he is unable 
to perform his duties, he may turn over his 
powers to the Vice President until he is 
recovered. If the President does not recog¬ 
nise what is obvious to others, then the Vice 
President may take over with the approval 
of the Cabinet. If there were a dispute 
over whether the President were able to 
resume his duties he would notify Congress 
that he wished to do so. Then, if it dis¬ 
agreed, Congress could rule against him, 
by a two-thirds vote, and permit the Vice 
President to keep the reins of office. 

To the American Bar Association goes 
much of the credit for the amendment’s 
relatively swift journey to become law. The 
ABA prodded States’ Legislatures so that 
the necessary ratifications were secured 
in only twenty months. Now the 
ABA has another reform up its sleeve: 
a new amendment to allow the President 
and the Vice President to be elected by 
direct popular vote. This would abolish 
the cumbersome electoral college system 
and would wipe out the possibility that 
a candidate who gained die lam* number 
of fifes from ^country as ft whole could 
lost (as has happened three times and nearly 
happoied-fct 196ft}* It would also eliminate 


the chance that a third-party candidate 
would deprive the two front runners of a 
dear majority in the electoral college and 
thereby throw the outcome of the election 
into the House of Representatives. Mr 
George Wallace, the reactionary Democrat 
who used to be Governor of Alabama, has 
something like this in mind for next year. 


Steel in a bad way 

Surely the huge American steel industry, 
after six years of steady expansion and with 
no prospect of any serious check in its pros¬ 
perity—although orders have been dis¬ 
appointing lately—ought to be ashamed to 
ask for protection from foreign competition? 
Yet this is what the industry did last week 
without a blush; the traditional indirect 
approach, a request for more stringent anti¬ 
dumping laws against Steel products from 
abroad, has been abandoned in favour of an 
open demand for a variable levy on all 
imported steel. The change is timed to bring 
pressure both on the American trade nego¬ 
tiators at Geneva, as the Kennedy Round 
bargaining reaches the final crunch, and on 
Congress, as interest in tariff policy revives 
with the approaching expiry of the 1962 
Trade Expansion Act. The steel industry 
is only one of many—the chemical industry 
is another—which are trying to forestall 
concessions at Geneva being made at their 
expense and to induce Congress to tighten 
up whatever legislation succeeds the TEA. 

But the steel industry’s arguments for 
higher tariffs are confessions of its own 
inefficiency. While its spokesmen claim 
that foreign producers are expanding their 
capacity far beyond the needs of their 
domestic markets and are using the United 
States as a “ bargain basement ” for their 
surplus output, the Americans also have to 
admit that they cannot compete on a basis 
of price ; foreign steel mills have caught up 
technologically with those in the United 
States and have far lower labour costs. The 
price differential now runs as high as $50 
a ton and importers are apparently much 
more flexible in their charges than are 
American companies; foreign standards of 
quality and reliability have also improved 
a great deal. 

All of this is particularly true of Japan, 


Steel Products million net tons 





When we formally delivered the IDEMITSU MARU on 
December 7, 1966, we felt a faint nostalgia for the 161,000 
dwt TOKYO MARU. Her fame as "biggest ship afloat" 
lasted a little over a year. And, at the rate we build at IHl; 
the new queen's reign will not be much longer. 

Autumn '68 is the time when we turn over to National 
Bulk Carriets the first of three 276,000 dwt tankers. 

Fast and economical is the way we build at IHI. Fast.be- 
cause we combine block construction with one-side welding 
arjd oth$r new, IHIrdeveloped shipbuilding techniques. 
Economical, because our 200,000 dwt capacity building 
dock sends ton-mile cargo costs scooting down— 50%, for 
instance, when you compare a 200,000-ton tanker with 
one of 50,000 tons. 

We don't stop at shipbuilding. IHI is equipped to lick any 
heavy equipment problem that cdri possibly come up in 
today's industry. If you have a big job coming, up, think 
qbout us. Send for illustrated booklets on your particular 
fine. Consult with one of our experts. T|ie iist l^ejow will give 
you a partial idea of IHI activities. 

MAIN WOWICTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants Power 
Plants. Chemical Ptaat Equipment. Cement Plants, Ships, let. Armef! Engines, 
Compressors, Blowers, Agncultuial MacJiineiy, Atuniic Power Equipment, lend 
and Marine Engines 
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With this kind of welcome, no wonder 
Arab hospitality is world famous 


Now Kuwait Airways announce a regular flight every Tuesday from LONDON to CAIRO serving OENKVA on the 
way* On this new flight passengers flying Kuwait Airways taste the good life. Fine food, matchless service and a 
completely new standard of hospitality • • • • world famous Arab hospitality every mile of the way. For full details 
of timing and routes, please consult your travel agent. 

mm mm a m mmm ^ s Kuwait airways corporation im Piccadilly London wi 

mmUMMaT JiaBmAfAwB S * ^ H C*/ / * I TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR788I TELEX NO: 262513 HONDON) 

mu mu mi mmra cabu&airkuwaitlondonwi 



Friendly Sheraton Hotels 
are waiting for you — 
In New York, 
r Washington, D.C., 
^Chicago, New Orleans, 
wL Niagara Falls... 


In the heart of the most exciting cities in the 
U.S.A., you’ll find Sheraton Hotels waiting to 
serve you. Sheraton’s rates are reasonable, your 
accommodation's luxurious with many free 
extras: Free TV, a private bath in every room, 
free air-conditioning. Fine restaurants suit any 
budget. Sheraton: Best way to see the U.S.A.! 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates, 

see your Travel Agent or contact: In LONDON: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, c/o Kensington 
Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, London W.8. 
Telephone: WEStern 7536 or 9822,Telex: 
261534. In PARIS: The Sheraton Reservation 
Office, c/o Le Grand Hotel, 12 Boulevard des 
Capucines, Paris 9e France. Telephone: 
073.3865. Telex: 22875. In BRUSSELS: The 
Sheraton Reservation Office, 5, rue de Ligne, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. Telephone: 18.26.24 or 
17.18.01. Telex: 2.22989. In FRANKFURT: 
The Sheraton Reservation Office, 10 Rossmarkt., 
6 Frankfurt/ Main. West Germany. Telephone: 
29/22/15 or29/23/14. Telex: 04141125. 


Coast to .coast In tho U.$.,Jn HfcmA 'mitts, JMisIcl Puerto Rico, Vonozuela, 
Nassau, Modes andthahMdlo East Opining March '57. Manila. 
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which is supplying the important market on 
the Pacific coast, where domestic steel mills 
do not begin to meet the demand. Nearly 
half of all imports of steel now come from 
Japan and last year 1 x per cent of domestic 
requirements were met by imports. The 
United States is now the World’s largest 
importer of steel while its exports hive 
shrunk to under 2 million tons a year. The 
unfortunate effect of this on the unsatis¬ 
factory balance of international payments 
is being stressed by the industry's spokes¬ 
men ; last year’s deficit would have been 
reduced to almost a negligible amount, it is 
said, had not $1 billion had to be paid for 
steel from abroad. But importers point out 
that higher duties would bring retaliatory 
barriers against American exports to other 
countries and would thus do no good in 
the end. 


Pick your war? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The use of conscription to provide men for 
an unpopular war is raising new questions 
about conscientious objectors. Just this 
week, the American Civil Liberties Union 
lost a case when the Supreme Court refused 
to review the conviction of the first young 
man arrested under the 1965 Act making 
it a crime to burn a draft registration card. 
The Court denied that the Act was an inter¬ 
ference with free speech since critics could 
speak or write against the war “ as 
vigorously as they desire.” A more interest¬ 
ing issue raised by the ACLU is that of 
“ selective objection ” to a particular war. 

The argument is that since the govern¬ 
ment recognises the principle of conscien¬ 
tious objection for absolute pacifists, whose 
religion opposes war, there is no reason, in 
logic or the Constitution, for refusing 
exemption from military service to the 
“ selective objector,” provided that he 
demonstrates a “ deeply held objection ” 
which goes beyond mere politics. The 
ACLU contends that liberalising the law in 
this way would make little practical 
difference to recruitment since there are so 
few conscientious objectors—perhaps one 
in 600. At present there are about 5,000 
doing civilian jobs—in hospitals, for 
example—and some 3,500 in the Army who 
serve without bedring arms. 

The issue is bound to trouble organised 
religious groups. Although a Lutheran 
Church convention rejected a demand from 
students that it petition the government to 
recognise objection to a particular war, the 
Presbyterians have urged Congress to pro¬ 
vide alternative forms of service for such 
objectors. A council of the United Church 
of Christ has taken a similar stand. 

The case which the ACLU has taken up 
is that of Mr Benjamin Sherman, a 25-year- 
old sculptor in the Greenwich Village 
district of New York, whose local conscrip¬ 
tion board refused to change his i-A (sub¬ 
ject to call) status to that of a conscientious 


objector. Mr Sherman was brought up in 
an Orthodox Jewish home, but his religious 
views are those of the Ethical Culture 
Society, although he does not belong to this 
group, whose tenets are similar to those 
of Unitarians. He is not an absolute 
pacifist and is not sure what he would have 
done in the second world war, which he 
sues as a fight against clear aggression. 
Now, however, his conscience forbids him 
to fight against “ a people who, from all of 
the information I have been able to glean, 
are being horribly and unjustifiably maimed 
and killed.” 

From the beginning of national conscrip¬ 
tion Congress has made room for the 
religious objector. The law defines a CO 
as any person “ who, by reason of a 
religious training and belief, is conscien¬ 
tiously opposed to participation in war in 
any form.” This means “ belief in a 
relation to a Supreme Being ” ; excluded 
are “essentially political, sociological, or 
philosophic views or a merely personal 
code.” 

Nevertheless, in the Sceger case last year 
the Supreme Court stretched the law to 
embrace an agnostic but absolute pacifist, 
finding that the test of belief in a Supreme 
Being is whether one holds a “ sincere and 
meaningful ” belief that is “ parallel ” to an 
“ orthodox belief in God.” The ACLU 
case, admittedly a difficult one, is that Mr 
Sherman meets this looser religious test. If 
the courts cannot find that he also satisfies 
the law’s requirement of opposition to 
“ war in any form,” then the ACLU is pre¬ 
pared to argue that the law is, in any event, 
unconstitutional: that, by confining exemp¬ 
tion to religious objectors, it violates the 
First Amendment’s guarantee of religious 
freedom and the Fifth Amendment’s 
guarantee of equal protection of the laws. 

In the present political climate in the 
United States the argument for “ selective 
objection” arouses angry criticism that it 
is no more than an excuse for politically- 
inspired draft-dodging. The Wall Street 
Journal, for example, has asked editorially 
why the proponents do not suggest that 
sol&ers should select the battles which they 
will fight. But there are more reasoned 
arguments against selective objection. 

First, the established legal doctrine is that 
refusal to bear arms is not a constitutional 
right but a privilege granted by Congress. 
Congress has always insisted on the 
religious test and the law clearly says “ in 
any war.” Secondly, when the ACLU’s 
leaders argue that, as a practical matter, it 
would be easy to liberalise the administra¬ 
tion of the law on exemption, it is appro¬ 
priate to ask, as an equally practical matter, 
whether pushing the point does not raise 
the danger that Congress, in righteous 
anger, might restrict or even end all exemp¬ 
tion for conscientious objectors. An 
opportunity will arise soon. The conscrip¬ 
tion Act must be extended before June 
30th, when it is due to expire, and a special 
presidential commission which has been 
examining the working of selective service 
is due to present its recommendations at 
any moment, but there is no sign that these 
will deal with conscientious objection. 
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The shoemakerV children cl the proverb 
who had to go barefoot were not worse ojE 
than the people who Uvc in Washington, 
DC, and are forced by the Federal Aviation 
Agency to depend on an under-sized, out¬ 
dated and marginaUy-^ij^portfor 00 |*r 
cent of their air journeys. Yet the federal 
government owns three other laadiogrfidds 
nearby. It prefers either not to u$£ : thesf 
at all, or to use them at only a fraction of 
their capacity. 

Bolling Field, across the river from 
Washington National Airport, and *yeo 
closer to the centre of the city, his dual, 
5,000 foot runways but lies deserted; a 
huge office block for the defence Depart¬ 
ment is likely to go up there. Dulles Interr 
national Airport, the most modem in the 
world, with 11,500 foot runways, is still 
grossly under-used, thanks to the indiffer¬ 
ence of the airlines and mismanagement 
by the FAA. Yet it was not closed by 
last week’s blizzard, as was Washington 
National. Andrews Air Force base con¬ 
tinues to be occupied by military commands 
which like to have their own airfield. 

The least suitable, from the point of view 
of noise, safety, or capacity to expand to 
meet future needs, is Washington National, 
although it has one great virtue for the air 
traveller, the fact that it is only a few 
minutes by car from the centre of the city. 
As long as the FAA refused to allow jet 
transports to employ it, the airport’s 
inadequacies did not matter so much, 
although the terminal wa9 frequently 
crowded to capacity at peak hours. But 
problems multiplied after last April, when 
the FAA bowed to pressure from the air¬ 
lines and opened the field to “ short haul ” 
jets—that is, anything except the largest 
four-engined transports. 

The noise was the worst. Time and again 
the FAA has tried to persuade Washing¬ 
tonians that it is no louaer, in fact, than the 
noise made by piston-powered aircraft. But 
it is hard to convince people whose sleep is 
disturbed almost every night and who 
cannot give a garden party without being 
deafened by the thundering herd overhead. 
Citizens’ associations are now asking that 
the field be dosed to all air traffic. 

The FAA’s answer has been to go ahead 
with plans for a multi-million-dollar expan¬ 
sion of National, particularly of the terminal 
and parking facilities, which have been over¬ 
flowing with the flush of new passengers 
attracted by the jet services. It i? true that 
the FAA threatened to impose specific 
hourly limitations on the traffic .when the 
airlines piled on extra jet flights. To bead 
this off the carriers joined in a pact to limit 
the number of their flights voluntarily. But 
this agreement expired in December and the 
airlines.have refused to renew it because, 
they say, the FAA is permitting too many 
private and business aircraft to use National. 
But not one in a hundred of these is a jet. 
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Books 


READ ALL ABOUT IT 

Tfce Boston Strangler 

By Gcroid Frank. 

Cape. 351 pages. 30s. 

Murderers these days would do well to say 
nothing without consulting their literary 
agent. If there is money in sex, there is more 
in gore, and If the tale is a true one, there 
is probably a fortune in it. Mr Truman 
Capote gave New York's party-of-the-decade 
on the proceeds of his recounting of some 
murders in Kansas, Mr William Manchester 
stands to do well out of a bad day in Dallas. 
A spate of books on the Moors murders will 
soon be on the counters. And here we have 
the full story of the Boston Strangler, in¬ 
cluding all the unprintable details that never 
appeared in the newspapers, plus the tran¬ 
scripts of the confessed strangler’s inter¬ 
views with a psychiatrist, not to mention his 
letters to his wife (“Give my tove to my 
Judy and Michael—there [sic] Daddy 
always ”). Who, one wonders anew, should 
own the rights? 

Mr Gerold Frank, the author of this com¬ 
pulsively readable book, makes no bones 
about the “complete co-operation” given 
to him because ne was 11 the only writer 
completely involved with the case.” He 
had access to police and court records, re¬ 
ports of doctors and psychiatrists, even 
transcripts of interviews given by people 
who were under the influence of “ truth 
drugs.” If there is any doubt about the 
propriety of this, it is reassuring that the 
whole book, and its standing on the Ameri¬ 
can bestseller lists, serve the cause of the 
man who has confessed to the thirteen mur¬ 
ders by strangling with sexual assault that 
terrified Boston for a year and a half until 
the beginning of 1964. Mr Albert DeSalvo, 
a housepainter in his thirties, married, with 
two children, is already serving a life sen¬ 
tence for sexual assault and burglary. He is 
appealing against this verdict on grounds of 
insanity, using in evidence his knowledge of 
all thirteen murders. If he is declared 
insane, his confession to being the Strangler 
can be put before Massachusetts courts 
without putting him in danger of the electric 
chair. Then the biggest manhunt in the 
state's history can be declared closed and 
Mr DeSalvo have what he sayB he wants— 
treatment and a conscience at rest. 

The goldinine of information put at Mr 
Frank’s disposal has been organised to read 
like a detective story. First the Crimea. In 
June, 1962, a 55-year-old divorced woman 
was found dead, semi-nude, strangled by 
the cord of her dressing gown, which had 
been tied in perky, little-girl fashion round 


her neck. Two weeks later, when two women 
in their sixties met similar deaths on the 
same day, police could no longer hope that 
these were unrelated incidents. They threw 
themselves into a frenzy of strangler-hunt¬ 
ing. An expert was brought in from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to give a 
seminar on sex crimes. A Dutch mystic 
was eulisted, who was eerily impressive in 
his knowledge of unpublished details of the 
crimes and of the sex lives of the investiga¬ 
tors. Every conceivable detail of the vic¬ 
tims’ earlier lives was fed into a computer ; 
so were the records on all known sexual 
offenders. And still the stranglings con¬ 
tinued, four more in 1962, three in 1963 
and one in 1964, with the choice of victims 
suddenly switching to younger and more 
attractive women. 

Boston went into a panic and the panic 
degraded the city. The city’s police jealously 
hoarded their information from police in 
the suburbs where many of the murders 
had occurred. The state’s Attorney- 
General's office took over the investigation, 
but the Attorney-General, Mr Edward 
Brooke (now United States Senator), was 
very leery of getting the label as the man 
who made political capital of the strangler. 
There was no shortage of suspects or of 
informers: nor apparently was there of 
sexual de\ iants or women willing to admit 
them to their apartments, even at the height 
of the strangler hysteria, when deliverymen, 
as and electric meter readers and carpet 
rters were almost prevented from working 
at all. 

This book makes sad reading for anyone 
who believes that Massachusetts is a liberal 
state. In their rush to catch the killer, 
investigators were helped by the state law 
that enables them to commit to a mental 
institution for 35 days of psychiatric obser¬ 
vation any male aged over 17 charged with 
a crime. The harassment of some suspects 
seems to have been appalling. One young 
student at Boston University, given a Ik 
detector test because he was the boy friend 
of one of the victim’s room-mates, failed the 
test, yet insisting that he had nothing to 
confess. To “ put pressure on him,” police 
rang up his friends to ask questions about 
his character^ then stationed a detective 
where the boy would see him as he m and 
went to classes. The tactics wbrktTd. The 
boy dropped out of university. But he Was 
not the strangler. Where is he now? The 


author does not tdl us. 

Obviously it is not easy to write what Mr 
Capote calls the “ non-fiction novel.’’ By 
giving them false names Mr Frank has pro¬ 
tected the identities of the murder suspects, 
whose lives and habits he reveals most ruth¬ 
lessly. But this veil has not been thrown 
over one suspect, who falsely confessed to 
one of the murders and has since died. Nor 
does it protect the relatives of the victims, 
who can hardly be grateful for the renewed 
notoriety that this book has given them. How 
far should the truth be told ? The same 
question must be asked about the sexual 
assaults, the details of which are given here 
in meticulous and copious detail. The 
reader must decide for himself where re¬ 
porting-in-depth ends and pornography 
begins. 


REVOLUTION AT FIRST HAND 

In That Dawn : Story of a Life Part HI 
By Konstantin Paustovsky. Translated by 
Manya Harari and Michael Duncan. 

Hatvill Press. 224 pages. 30s. 

In his third volume of autobiography, 
Konstantin Paustovsky recalls the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917, when “ Russia spoke out 
everything she had kept to herself for cen¬ 
turies,” and also gives us a panorama of 
the civil war. A dreaming, romantic, far 
from precocious young man, he worked as 
a reporter for more or less anti-Bolshevik 
newspapers ; it was only in 1920 that he 
realised that “ the nation’s choice was 
inevitably ” his. Of the programmes of the 
many competing parties he had but a hazy 
notion. Their quarrels and noisy debates 
sounded to him like “ schoolboy 
squabbles,” which had nothing to do with 
real life. That real life he saw from the 
backyard of his home: in the squares and 
streets of embattled Moscow ; and later in 
German-occupied Kiev, where the people, 
terrorised by bandits and deserters, hid in 
their basement shelters as His Most Noble 
and Radiant Highness Pan Hetman 
Skoropadski was overthrown by Petlyura 
and his Gaidamaki , who were chased out 
by the Red Army, which in its turn was 
driven out by Denikin’s forces, to be driven 
out and to come back again and again. 

The strength of this book lies in the 
description of these events and, even more 
so, of the people and their reaction to them. 
Looking at the scene with. an eye less 
jaundiced than Doctor Zhivago’s the author 
conveys something of the warm feeling and 
magnanimity of the revolution before it got 
bogged down in bureaucracy. He des¬ 
cribes, for instance, a scene in which, after 
heavy battle, the Red Guards in Moscow 
receive the surrender of a detachment of 
cadet officers, disarm them, and free them: 
the officers “ piled their rifles and cartridges 
at [the Red Commander’s] feet, then . . 

walked away_The Red Guards watched 

silently, frowned, 1 their faces strained. 
There was not ah exclamation, not a word. 

It was all over.’* The author himself 
received a heart-rending letter from his deaf 
and half-blind sister, imploring him to join 
her and their mother in the Ukraine; 
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unable to obtain the necessary travel docu¬ 
ments, he left Moscow with a band of 
smugglers and, together with them, fell into 
the hands of the Red Guards. Their leader, 
a Petrograd worker, ordered one of the 
smugglers, who was caught with diamonds 
hidden in a teapot, to be executed on the 
spot. The same Red Guardsman, however, 
was so moved by the sister’s letter 
Paustovsky showed him that he made out 
the papers that allowed him to cross the 
frontier. 

The author is here a superb storyteller ; 
this is a series of almost Chekhovian 
sketches, delicately yet forcefully drawn, 
each with its climax and hint of a moral. 
There is often also a grotesque and night¬ 
marish element. For instance Paustovsky 
describes Ataman Makhno (with the banner 
‘ Anarchy breeds Order ’) surrounded by 
drunken, singing soldiery, attired in splen¬ 
did looted furs, coats, velvet breeches, 
ribbons and top hats, flashing silver sabres 
and dagger* the detachment with its. 
Ataman and no one in pursuit shoots its 
way through the deserted, empty stations 
of the Ukraine, and we catch a glimpse of 
Makhno himself, reclining on the red 
leather cushions of a princely coach put on 
the train and shooting down a lonely station 
guard. 

Paustovsky’s descriptive and narrative 
power ib at its highest when, as he puts it, 
his “ assumption of an indestructible com¬ 
mon bond of humanity present in us all ” 
is suddenly shattered. One such moment 
occurs in Kiev under IJenikin's rule, when 
the Jews, seized by fear of a pogrom , raised 
a cry of terror that stunned the pogrom- 
makers : 

An agonised ciy for mercy, it beat against 

the dark, low sky and echoed hack to earth 

. . . the whole huge city was shrieking. . . . 

It was a final desperate appeal to the last 

remnants of human conscience. 

No such shriek of terror would have stopped 
the Nazis when they came to Kiev, to Babi 
Yar, a quarter of a century later. 

In his last pages the author describes 
Odessa before the Red Army’s entry and 
the apocalyptic exodus of the Whites, as 
they scramble in panic on to boats, destroy 
each other and drown en masse. Paustovsky 
decided to stay on in Russia, “ whatever the 
mess ” ; sharing his country’s fate, he has 
enriched its language and literature. 

AN ATLANTIC EXPERIENCE 

Political Representation in England and 
the Origins of the American Republic 

By J. R. Pole. 

Macmillan. 623 pages, flos. 

It is a reflection on the unimaginativeness of 
comparative historians that the study of 
political representation in Britain and 
America should have been so long neglected. 
In selecting such an overlooked bull’s eye as 
the target of his historical inquiries Dr Pole 
has shown both acumen and courage— 
courage because his study involves both 
original research to establish the facts and 
a high degree of skill in organising and pre¬ 
senting them. We still do not know exactly 


who was entitled to vote and how far nd in 
what ways the right was exercised either in 
eighteenth century Britain or (especially) in 
its American colonies. Dr Pole’ and other 
pioneers, like Dr Robert £. Brown in 
Massachusetts, have however given us a far 
more precise idea than we enjoyed a genera* 
tion ago, and it is on this basis that Dr Pole 
has been able to go behind the figures and 
produce an answer to the further question: 
what principles underlay the suffrage, its 
extension and its limitation, its enjoyment 
or (as very often) its neglect. 

To do this Dr Pole begins by giving the 
reader an analysis of the three principal 
theorists that the constitution-builders and 
legislators of the eighteenth century looked 
to for their guidelines—James Harrington, 
Algernon Sydney and, of course, John 
Locke. Then he turns to the working out 
of these ideas in the three representative 
colonies of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. This involves him in what at 
rimes, it must be admitted, ;? 3 fairly ex¬ 
tended exposition of colonial constitutional 
history, but the narratives, if sometimes 
over-detailed, are lightened and illuminated 
by Dr Pole’s wit and shrewd perceptions of 
the relationship in politics of ideas and 
action. These examined, the story turns 
back to Britain, as the debate over Independ¬ 
ence grows out of the disagreements over 
taxation, legislation and, above all, repre¬ 
sentation. 

The core of Dr Pole’s contentions is the 
essential Whiggery of it all—in frontier 
America every bit as much as on the broad 
acres of British borough-owners. Property is 
taken for granted, here as there, as the only 
really sensible basis for representation. But 
whereas in Britain property may normally 
imply inherited political authority, in 
America it is normally regarded as the 
obvious test of whether a man has proved 
his worth, by carving out for himself a 
stake in the country. 

Consequently when Dr Pole turns back 
from his colonies to the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments, who is giving such offence to them 
all by the blatant bogusness of her doctrine 
of virtual representation, it is not surprising 
to find that the basic language of argument 
is the same. It must be, since it derives 
from essentially similar sources of ideas and 
of history. If it produces, on one side, 
rigidity and, on the other, revolution, it is 
not, Dr Pole contends, because the Ameri¬ 
cans have become “ democratic,” it is 
because property has become diffused and 
the merchant class has to find a different 
basis for its political ascendancy from that 
which supports an aristocratic landed pro¬ 
prietorship. So, for example, Boston gives 
the vote to the artisans not to enfranchise 
the workers but to support the claims of the 
port and the city to a proportionately larger 
voice in the legislature. 

Such a precis can give little idea of the 
sharpness and penetration of Dr Pole’s 
insight. His argument ranges widely, and 
he supports it with a wealth of learning and 
a lively wit (though he ought to be on his 
guard against confusing “ reticence ” with 
" reluctance ,r and using “ proportional re¬ 
presentation ” as a term of art widely 1 at 
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variance with accepted modem. usage)* 
Above al^ he combines a ,j#s*cero jfa r ideas 
with a respect for their historical context. 
It b a pleasure to welcome such another 
English historian to tthose who 
are now making suh^ian^Il contributions 
to the history of the tMted^SMes. In this 
volume, of course, fh role fakes America 
and Britain almost equally under his cognis¬ 
ance, but He would be the first to admit that 
it is in resjpect of. the former that his inter¬ 
pretations break the newest ground. All the 
tame, it is not the least virtue of his com¬ 
parative treatment that it kn&s together 
again an Atlantic experience which narrow 
specialisms, aided by a certain amount of 
historians' nationaliifp* hid done a long way 
to sever. His is a book which deserves, as 
It must surely obtain, a wide historical 
readership in both America and Britain. 

WAR OF THE WORLDS 

The Velikovsky Affair 

Edited by Alfred de Grazia. 

Sidgwick and Jackson, 260 pages. 21s. 

In 1950, Dr Immanuel Velikovsky, a 
Russian-born doctor and psychoanalyst 
Jiving in Princeton, New Jersey, published 
44 Worlds in Collision,” giving a detailed 
and revolutionary theory of how natural 
catastrophes mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment could be explained by the wandering 
of the planets from the paths ascribed to 
them. Most astronomers and probably the 
bulk of American professional scientists in 
America thought that the work was pre¬ 
posterous. They went to great lengths to 


70,000 UNIT VALUES OF 
IMPORT PRICES FOR 
1965 AND 1964 

For the first time ever, a computer has 
been used to find the average import 
prices for world trade as a whole 
($89.73 per ton in 1965) and for 1750 
individual commodities by SITC classi¬ 
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say so. This book, prepared by the editor 
of the American Behavioural Scientist 
(which analysed the Velikovsky affair in a 
special issue in 1963), accuses the scientific 
establishment of censorship and intimida¬ 
tion. It calls for the serious study of the 
sociology of science to be set up in order 
to look carefully into what scientists do and 
what their motives are. 

This book makes half of its case very 
well. American scientists did act badly, 
even hysterically. At first they tried to 
persuade the Macmillan Company not to 
publish the book ; then when the company 
round itself with an embarrassing best¬ 
seller on its hands, university scientists 
brought pressure to bear—largely through 
boycotting its textbooks—on Macmillan’s 
to sell out its publication rights. (Double¬ 
day and Company, which bought them, had 
no textbook department and was less 
vulnerable.) 

But sociologists too can be unscientific 
when they have bees in their bonnets, Thi^ 
book goes too far to try to defend Dr 
Velikovsky from charges of being a crank. It 
presents a great many distinguished scientists 
as fanatics and deliberate liars, and it assigns 
too much weight to the few kind words 
said on Dr Velikovsky’s behalf by reputable 
academics. The probability is that his 
theories, supported only by historical and 
not experimental evidence, were rejected so 
heatedly because they seemed to satisfy a 
deep popular craving for linking history, 
especially Biblical history, with cosmology. 
Scientists have no business in censoring the 
public's reading matter, as this book makes 
clear. But the fact that Dr Velihovsky’s 
book was such a best seller shows that he 
was not financially hurt by the ostracism 
of professional scientists and that there was 
a great appetite for his kind of sweeping 
theory. 

Admirers of Dr Velikovsky now argue 
that the revelation of Mariner II, in 
February, 1963, of what the doctor had pre¬ 
dicted—that Venus had a high surface 
temperature—demolishes his critics. But 
It does not. He was not alone (as this book 
implies) in suggesting that it might ; but 
he Is still fairly solitary in his daim that 
Venus was ejected from Jupiter as a huge 
comet and was responsible, in its wander¬ 
ings, for the fires and floods that seemed so 
much more horrendous in antiquity than 
they do now. 


OTHER BOOKS 


West Indies. By PhiUp Sherlock. Thames and 
Hudson . (New Nations and Peoples Library.) 
215 pages, including illustrations. 35a. 

An analysis of contemporary developments 
among the various Islands which form the West 
Indies, seen again it their historical background 
and in comparison with bland* colonised Jby 
other powers. There are 75 photographs. 


Freedom at Stake. By Peter Archer and 
Lord Reay. The Bodley Head. (Background, 
Books.) HI pages. J2s 6d. , 

An examination ox human rights in theory aipd 
practice, coVerlhg Britain, the United States, 
Russhf, Ghana, South Africa/kni Portugal. 


The Middle Baft and North Afwca,_1966-67. 


(J3th edition.) Buropa Publications . 


1 Pa#w, 


A - survey covering countries individually 
under, sections such as geography, history, 
economics, statistics, government, press, etc. 

Glossary of Management Techniques. HM 
Treasury. Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
2s. 9d. 

This is a useful exercise by the Treasury. In 
26 pages the civil servant, the local government 
official or whoever, has a comprehensive guide 
to modern management techniques relevant to 
this type of management. Fortunately the 
Treasury has avoided the fashionable pitfall ut 
pretending that management is the same in 1 
government department as in private - business. 
Thus the whole area of marketing techniques— 
the main field in which British business manage¬ 
ment has lagged behind American—is rightly 
ignored. But there is a full description of tech¬ 
niques appropriate to both business manage* 
ment and public administration: network 
analysis, operational research, work study. The 
pamphlet's one weakness is it* cursory and 
slightly misleading treatment oL management 
development. It is probably tnjs “human” 
aspect of British management know-how that is 
developing most rapidly in British firms today 
But the public sector seems to be falling behind 
on this, just as it has led the way elsewhere (fqr 
ia&iancc, mvcost benefit analysts). 

Czechs and Germans : A Study of the Struggle 
in the Historic Provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia. (2nd edition.) By Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann. Macmillan under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 310 
pages. 30s. 

This book was first published in 193X. The 
second edition ha> a new introduction by ihc 
author. 

Soviet Affairs : Number Pour. Edited by 
Michael Kaser. Oxford Utiweisity press. 156 
pages. 30s. 

This Issue of St. Antony's Papers is devoted 
to aspects of the Soviet economy. There are 
papers otn the Consumer; the market mechanism; 
export policy; farm output; food supply in 1970; 
statistical abstracts 1956-65; choices before the 
planner; the peasant; and recent population 
trends. 

Whitaker's Almanack, 1967. (99th edition) 

J. Whitaker and Sons. 1204 pages. 25s. 

A New Introduction to Psychology By 
John Cohen, Allen and Unwin. 220 pages. 25s 
clothbound, 12s. 6d. paperbound. 

A Dictionary of Natural Resources ani> 
Their Principal Uses. By Nora Jackson and 
Philip P$nn. P&rgatnen Press. 12tf pages 
12s. 6d. 

Candide: and Other Stories. By Voltaire. 
(Translated by Joan Spencer.) Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. (The World’* Glassies.) 410 page*. 
12s. 6d. 

British Qualifications: A Comprehensive 
Guide to Educational, Technical, Professional 
and Academic Qualifications in Britain. Com¬ 
piled by Barbara Priestley. Andre Deutsch. 
1120 pages. 63s. 

Progress and Poverty. By Henry George 
Hogarth Press. 254 pages. 10s. 6d. 

A condensed edition designed for students and 
general readers of the work written in 1879. 

Economic Orcjanisationwof Modern Britain. 
By Nbel Bramon. English Universities Press. 
221 pages. 25». ., . 

A straightforward analysis Intended for 
students *rnd the genettl Reader. 

Industrial Germany: A Study of Its Monopoly 
Organlgatioto and Their Control by the State. 
(N<:w. impression.) By Hermann Levy. Frank 
Cast 25? pagri. 50s. 

TUB, BfctyifttoG System: History, Evolution, 
Saro&iMB* 4 By Leonidas $„ Lotos. Commercial 
Bow of Greece , Athens. 360 pagea. No price 
ffVML 
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How hard is it for an outsider to enter the Japanese market? 


Frankly, that depends. If you have to find the right people, 
negotiate the proper contract, coordinate the loose ends —things 
carl get very difficult, even with a good lay of the land and fan* 
guage. On fit? other hand, if you've got Sumitomo Shojt on your 
side, doing business Irt Japan can be as simple as it is profitable. 

Sumitomo Shoji: a foreign rTSW and an uncommon concept 
to foreigners. Sumitomo Shoji: an enormou^Japanese trading com¬ 
pany concerned in almost every way with almost evdry economic 
activity in Japan. Its scope goes far beyond import-export activities. 
With a staff of 4,500 highly skilled specialists, Sumitomo Shoji 
hai enormous expertise in almost every area of the prestigious 
Sumitomo Group — more than three dozen companies involved in 


almost every Japanese industry. Sumitomo Shoji deals, and 
wheels if you wHI, in cotton and chemical^ rolling stock and real 
estate, steels, sundries and dozens of other products and services. 

Today the Japanese market Is more attractive than ever. Literate, 
newly affluent, and 100,00p,000 strong, It offers rich opportuni¬ 
ties tor foreign businessmen. Why not tap the opportunities there? 

Or at the very least, find out about them. Simply pall any of 
Sumitomo Shoji's 53 offices in 37 countries. Or write; C.P.O. Box 
^130, Osaka, Japan. , 

SUMITOMO SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

OSAKA, JAPAN 
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South America starts again 


The cynic would argue that the 
leopard cannot change his spots. 
But South America is trying. 
Almost without exception the 
countries of that continent are 
moving over to a radically new 
economic tack. It has not hap¬ 
pened overnight: Peru has been 
trying the prescription for some 
time. In Chile and Brazil the 
turn was made about three years 
ago. Argentina and Colombia 
have started: Uruguay is still 
uncertain. But there are now 
enough , countries^ ^Involved for 
the trend to 

First priority nl^oeen given 


to stamping out inflation. It 
was this that occasioned the 
remark about the leopard's 
spots, for South American in¬ 
flation Is notorious. Increases 
of between 40 and 80 per cent 
a year have not been uncom¬ 
mon. Only three years ago 
Brazil's inflation was, for a few 
months, running at a breath¬ 
taking rate of over 120 per cent a 
year. 

Not surprisingly. It has slovfred 
down growth. Inflation has 
been a major factor generating 
the balance of payments crifeS 
that have forced nearly every 


South American government in 
turn to go in for what are 
familiarly known to the British 
as stop-go policies. Potential 
exports have been diverted on 
to the home market and im¬ 
ports have soared. In part this 
has been due to the reluctance 
of governments to devalue for 
fear of only worsening the in¬ 
flation. But the inflation itself 
has discouraged saving and 
overstimulated demand. Even 
the money that has been saved 
has usually been shovelled 
abroad as a hedge against in¬ 
flation at home, thus acting as 
a further drain on the country’s 
reserves. 

Investment has not been chan¬ 
nelled into the sectors in 
greatest need. In Argentina 


this problem is particularly 
acute. It arises because Arms 
are forced to write off their 
investments on the basis of 
valuations which inflation has 
made wholly unrealistic. Con¬ 
sequently they have notched up 
big paper profits, but have also 
incurred big tftx bills, leaving 
little left to replace obsolete 
machinery at current prices. 
Money has instead flowed into 
far less productive land and 
real estate ventures where the 
possibilities of speculative gain 
have been enormous. 

When governments have tried 
to 'Intervene it has usually been 
uphold down the prices of food, 
electricity and transport. But 
to do this they have had to 
increase their expenditure by 
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leaps and bounds to cover the 
losses of the nationalised indus¬ 
tries they forbid to raise prices. 
Nearly half Argentina's govern¬ 
ment deficit now goes towards 
making up the losses of the 
state railways. Budget deficits 
have become larger and infla¬ 
tion worse. In agriculture, 
artificially low prices have re¬ 
stricted production and thus 
widened the gap between de¬ 
mand and supply, resulting 
eventually in an even sharper 
rise in prices. 

It is this traditional vicious 
circle which most countries of 
the continent are now intent 
on breaking out of. The main 
instrument is monetary policy. 
Brazil and Chile have set up 
central banks to centralise 
monetary control. Hitherto it 
has resided in several bodies, 
and so operated in a manner 
that has been conflicting and 
more often than not self- 
defeating. 

Budget deficits are being re¬ 
duced. In Brazil the deficit 
narrowed from 36 per cent of 
government expenditure in 1963 
to around 12 per cent last year. 
In Chile the deficit has come 
down from 19 to 11 per cent. 
In Argentina the Ongania 
regime is too recent for the 
effects of the new policy to be 
noticeable. But the declared 
aim is the same. 

Money and credit is alifo being 
held back. But hefre because 
industry has geared itself to 
working as much as possible on 
borrowed money, which is a 
cheap form of financing during 
inflation, most governments 
have tried to be restrained in 
their credit restrictions for fear 
of the possible repercussions on 
production. Too often in the 
past, when governments have 
been forced to clamp down 
because of balance of payments 
crises, production has been cut 
back so severely that the 
economy has still been suffering 
from inflation in the throes of 
a recession. So far Brazil and 
Chile are achieving most suc¬ 
cess with the new monetary 
weapons. 

Tied in with the fight against 
inflation, but also aimed at 
righting the lopsided nature of 
much of South American de¬ 
velopment, is the attention now 


being paid to agriculture. 
Hitherto growth in South 
America has been virtually 
synonymous with industrialisa¬ 
tion, often to the detriment of 
agriculture. The table at the 
bottom of this page shows that 
in many countries agricultural 
production has failed even to 
keep up with the increase in 
population. 

In part the neglect of agricul¬ 
ture is due to the idea that 
growth through industrialisation 
is quicker in showing results 
and therefore politically more 
useful. And since most of it 
was import-substituting it could 
also be justified as a means of 
casing the balance of payments 
problem. Yet it is highly ques¬ 
tionable whether it has not 
created more problems than it 
has solved. 

For the industries which have 
been picked for expansion have 
all had to be protected from 
foreign competition. With the 
result that many of them have 
grown inefficient, with costs so 
high that they now constitute 
inflationary factors on their 
own. Furthermore, they have 
attracted droves of people from 
the countryside into the cities. 
And although employment in 
the cities has been growing at 
an average of around 5 per 
cent a year, this has been no 
where near enough to cater for 
the near to 10 per cent increase 
in urban populations. The 
shanty towns that have sprung 
around every major city in 
South America are evidence of 
the social problems created. 

In turn this has induced govern¬ 
ments to go in for big social 
welfare programmes, which have 
only added to the budget 
deficits and increased the infla¬ 
tionary pressures. In many 
cases the agriculture sector has 
simply been unable to meet the 
extra demand for food. Chile, 
formerly self-sufficient, now has 
to import $150 million of food 
a year* 

Here again, the problem is 
being taken in hand. In Brazil 
minimum prices for agricultural 
products have been jacked up. 
Technical aid and credit is 
being made more freely available. 
This is true for Argentina and 
Chile as well. Much more 


public investment is going into 
agriculture. (Though a really big 
improvement on this front must 
await a change in the land tenure 
system. At the moment there 
are too many big landowners 
with too little incentive to push 
up production.) 

Export promotion is also an 
integral part of the new poli¬ 
cies. The chart shows that 
South America is still very de¬ 
pendent on the exports of pri¬ 
mary commodities. In the past 
the continent has generally been 
rather pessimistic about being 
able to increase its export earn¬ 
ings, since commodity prices 
have on the whole been falling 
for most of the postwar period. 
But this is changing. Peru has 
led the way. In less than ten 
years it has built up a fishmeal 
industry which now brings in 
a quarter of its export earnings. 
Its liberal attitude to foreign 
investment ha$ helped it to in¬ 
crease its exports {jv $385 mil¬ 
lion to $666 miilibn in the seven 
years to 1965. The rest of 
South America is'hurriedly fol¬ 
lowing suit. Taxes such as 


those that have hampered 
Argentina's meat and wheat 
exports have been reduced or 
eliminated. A lot of the red 
tape formerly associated with 
exporting has been cut out and 
governments are generally more 
willing to keep their exchange 
rates in line with rising costs 
at home. 

The policies are already meet¬ 
ing with some success. But 
there are pitfalls ahead. The 
stringency of the monetary con¬ 
trol is creating a lot of dissatis¬ 
faction amongst businessmen, 
as well as workers in fear of 
their jobs. Uruguay has been 
hit by a series of strikes. In 
Argentina a confrontation be¬ 
tween the government and the 
powerful Peronista-controlled 
trade unions seems imminent. 
The danger is that some of the 
South American countries are 
trying to go too fast in their 
drive against inflation, without 
giving adequate consideration to 
its cost in unemployment. It 
could prove to be an unfortu¬ 
nate oversight: South Ameri¬ 
cans think nothing of a coup. 


Agriculture and Population 

average annual growth (1945-48 to 1958-60) 


Country 

Population 

Agricultural 

production 

% 

% 

Argentina 

2.1 

1.0 

Bolivia 

2.0 

1.3 

Brazil 

2.9 

3.9 

Chile 

2.2 

1.8 

Colombia 

2 8 

2.5 

Ecuador 

3.0 

7.2 

Paraguay 

2.4 

1.5 

Peru 

2.3 

2.9 

Uruguay 

1.6 

1.4 

Venezuela 

3.7 

4.6 
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Currency Notes, bearing this ' 7 Jpf #> 7 * 

or similar wording, have been < "~— jfi&ji 
issued by Governments and Banks / JfiOftl *''*"•■>■'10!^ jtfSt P-A 

since early in the history of trade / /,, «? / ; dHy* ii* 

and finance as a convenient substitute for 
the bulky gold and silver originally used. 

Times and Customs ohange but the use of notes ill 

is still an indispensable feature of the financial mechanism. 

Today, the vast scope and complexity of trade with the Middle and 

Far Fast require, in addition, the full facilities of the great international 
banking organisations. The Hongkong Bank Group offers such a service 
and can provide the most up-to-the-minute information and expert advice 
on all aspects of trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong 

v j ~ 9 Gracechurch Street EC3 

London Office*: la3 palJ MaU g W1 

HANG SBNG BANK LIMITED Hongkon# 

THK HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

OF CALIFORNIA 

Head Office: 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED * 

Head Office: Hong Kong 
v j 15 Gracechurch Street EC3 


London Offices: 


London Offices: 


123 Pall Mall SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

Head Office: 7 King William Street London EC4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
lOSPitVStreet Sydney^ Australia 
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Climbing off the Fence 

The big investment institutions, insurance companies, investment 

trusts, unit trusts and the like, which together own a quarter of the shares 

of all companies quoted on the London Stock Exchange, have made 

it a plank of their policy not to get involved in the affairs of the companies 

in which they hold shares. But twice recently they have, felt obliged ■„ 

to climb down from the fence and get in therefightjhg j , ' t ; 



W hat smaller shareholders are hoping for in these battles 
is a clear sign that from now on the investment institu¬ 
tions will get involved in management and its policies in a way 
they have not been in the past. Until now, fear that inter¬ 
ference of any sort with management would bring down the 
threat of nationalisation on their (by inference all-powerful) 
heads has constrained them. They have stuck to their legal 
rights as holders of debentures and underwriters of issues 
—a useful enough role in ensuring that London remains the 
most efficient market for fixed-interest capital in Europe and 
that directors cannot swap round classes of capital or issue 
new gearing too blithely without consultation. 

When they were worried about the way managements were 
going, which is more often than might seem on the surface, 
they have tried to work behind the scenes without too obvi¬ 
ously using their weight as being among the bigger share¬ 
holders, and there have been times when this was not enough. 
Insurance companies, for example, are not autonomous 
bodies ; their directors are industrialists. Merchant banks 
advise clients, yet run investment and unit trusts. Pension 
funds have on their boards directors of their own companies. 
These interlockings are not as sinister as some left-wing 
critics have tried to prove. But they do induce a general 
feeling of not wishing to rock the boat. Certain precedents 
justify the charge of pusillanimity against the institutions when 
it comes to defending their rights as shareholders. And it is 
the way the institutions have behaved in the British General 
Electric Company's bid for Telephone Rentals, and the Pru¬ 
dential Assurance's lonely and courageous pursuit of the 
affairs of Second Premier Trust that leads one to hope they 
are having a genuine change of heart. 

The two interventions have nothing in common, and prob¬ 
ably the last thing either of the protagonists want is to set a 
precedent for the behaviour of large institutional investors 
in the future. But they have. The Pru is worrying at a point 
of principle: the rights of the shareholders in a case where 
directors had given stock option and incentive schemes with¬ 
out consulting them—a protest all the braver because, when 
the insurance companies acting together were unable to get 
any satisfaction from the directors, they meekly withdrew 
their complaints without carrying the matter to a vote. But 
the institutional shareholders, Led by a number of investment 
trusts who have become involved in the defence being put 
up by Teje^ae Rentals, are concerned with somethin g tamer 
different. They m not criticising the way the djpcctws have 
behaved* They arc hinting that dwy will support th* Tele* 


phone Rental board in fighting off GEC provided the board 
changes its financial policy. This is a reasonable arttittira 
for any shareholder 5 but it also looks very like the 's&H'm 
“ interference ” in company management against which insti¬ 
tutions are so careful to guard themselves in general. ' v - 

Why are they doing it, particularly when the institutions 
actively admire GEC’s Mr Arnold Weiostock? Tbe laft&t 
offer by GEC, 13 times the likely earnings for 1966, iodks 
fair enough in these troubled times. Here one comes up 
against a question of institution management policy: many 
of the institutions have investments in utilities m the United 
States, and have done very well out of them. They are used 
to paying up to 20 times earnings for electric utilities, in 
growth areas like Florida. They saw (and see) in Telephone 
Rentals one of the very few utility-type investments on the 
London market undiluted by other interests. TR, in particu¬ 
lar, depends so much on the flow of cash from apparatus 
already installed that its profits seem peculiarly predictable. 
So the investment trusts in particular want to keep thefr 
investment in utilities. However, they also believe that 
although Telephone Rentals has first-class management in 
every other respect, its financial structure is mid-Victorian. 
By insisting on financing all expansion out of retained profits 
it has held down the amount available for distribution tp 
shareholders, and further reduced profits by exc<eecungiy con¬ 
servative depreciation policies, It has now altered these amid 
some criticism that the middle of a takeover bid was an un¬ 
ethical time to bring yourself up-to-date, though ip practice 
it seems to be the most normal time for such exercises. 

Some institutions seem prepared to reject GEC’s bid on 
an assurance that the Telephone Rentals board will rely on 
fixed interest borrowings in the future, so that it,will be able 
to increase the pay-out ratio from profits which will them 4 
selves be rising. The TR board on Thursday gave an assur¬ 
ance that it will rely on fixed-interest borrowing to finance 
acquisitions and new developments. Yet there are plenty 
of signs that GEC and Morgan Grenfell, its advisers, have 
tried to talk the institutions round even harder than is 
usual in such situations, and at least one insurance company 
seems content with the latest GEC bid. GEC’s motive 
for wanting to buy Telephone Rentals can jh^dfy be 
faulted. Since Mr Weinstock took over as managkkg i director 
of GEC nearly, six ypai* ago, he has done sprite clearing 
out of dead wood than be has expa$dmg» as rapidly 
as miglbthft he growing areas of the cqmpenyVactivities, 
and ie ia entirely understandable that; besheufd &>w want 
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to acquire die biggest and best company in the field of private 
telephone rental to add to his own interests in them. Nor 
is the bid over ; the revised formal offer came out this week ; 
next week Telephone Rentals will have a shareholders’ meet* 
ing to hurl further defiance at the intruders on the lines of 
the defence issued immediately after the revised offer was 
received. TR is now openly comparing itself as a utility. 

What is plain in both these cases is that institutions can 
do things private investors cannot, and must be prepared 
increasingly in the future to do them. Boards of directors 
are going to need a good deal of help and advice over the 
new companies bill; other directors are going to need 
chivvying and chasing to make sure they give all the 
information to which shareholders will in future be entided. 
Who is going to do this, if not the institutions ? It falls on 
the institutions to organise the protection of their investments 


on a proper basis, with a steady monitoring of companies in 
which there is a substantial institutional stake—wmch means 
most of the important ones. They could even take £ lesson 
from the Gardner family of Yardleys, beset by tempting offers 
from British American Tobacco: for tax reasons the family 
(owning a majority of the shares) is opposing the bid ; acting 
perfectly within its rights in so doing (majorities have rights 
as well as minorities). 

Otherwise they will find that the state will be doing the 
detective work, through a Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion type of operation—or will point to an apparent neglect 
of their duties by shareholders to reduce their importance in 
the corporate scheme of things. And it would be ironical if 
attitudes which sprang from a desire not to invite state inter¬ 
vention by appearing to manipulate companies led to another 
form of state interference. 


Fewer Roses at ECGD 


Exporters and Government enjoy grumbling at 
Britain's Export Credits Guarantee Department. 
This week's agreement to reschedule 
Egypt's debts demonstrates that it might be 
an expensive mistake either to grumble 
too much; or to push the department too far 

T he Export Credits Guarantee Department is a state in¬ 
surer of exports. It does not reinsure its risks. When it 
loses money, it loses money. And this is what is happening now. 
For the first time in a dozen years ECGD will show a cash 
deficit for the year ending March 31. In the early fifties, 
claims stemmed from Brazil’s financial fiasco. This year, and 
next too, news of bad debts, delayed payments and shortage 
of foreign exchange pours in from Ghana, Indonesia, Rhodesia 
and the United Arab Republic. Of these only the debts of 
the UAR can be laid at the door solely of chronic economic 
ills. The other three have a heavy political content, though 
in the cases of both Indonesia and Ghana economic collapse 
was next of kin to political revolution. 

Clearly to hare so many areas in trouble at once is excep¬ 
tional But then it is exertional for ECGD to register a 
deficit at all, let alone an aggregate one for 1966-67 that could 
well amount td £6j million. This is almost as much as one 
year’s premium inco me, and the roll of claims is likely to 
unfold for a year or so yet. The Egyptians have undertaken 
to meet future debt maturities, in return for rescheduling 
already matured and unmet debts amounting to something 
over £4 million. But the Egyptians have managed so far to 
contain their financial problem by making bilateral agreements 
with their Italian, French and now their British debtors. 
Multilateral rescheduling agreements still have to be reached 
with Indonesia and (as far as British debts go) more important, 
Ghana, before an end to claims can be seen for certain. 

It may be consoling to think that other exporting countries 
have caught a packet too. More to the point, it is time, if 
regrettably, to give the ECGD a breather to lick its sores and 
consolidate on its present rates of insurance premium. Critics 
of ECGD have tended to overestimate the deterrent effect of 
premium rates anyway. Over the ten years to 1965, ECGD’s 
premium rates all but halved to an average of 58 8d on every 
£100 insured. Less than a year ago rates came down again 
effectively by an average of 15 per cent. The result has.been 
that the Department’s premium income has fallen steadily 
since 196a even though national exports have been on the op. 


ECGD's DEFICIT 



• Premium inedme, bad debt recoveries, and net interest over expenses 


though the proportion insured or guaranteed by ECGD has 
risen from a quarter of total British exports to nearing a third, 
and though ECGD’s liability has virtually doubled since 1962 
to £1,000 milli on. It has been ECGD policy to keep its 
reserve with the Treasury at 5 per cent or liabilities. This 
would not seem over cautious. Evidence to the House of 
Commons Estimates Committee published in December (the 
first public evidence that ECGD was beading for a deficit) 
showed that claims would run well over £20 million—or 2 per 
cent of liabilities. The resulting deficit will bring the reserve 
down preciously near the 5 per cent base. The time is 
definitely not ripe for badgering the ECGD into reducing its 
premium rates further. 

Still on the anti-liberalising tack, it would be a good thing 
if ECGD were to use its much boasted overseas economic 
information network to exercise a closer control over granting 
policies and guarantees covering the less creditworthy markets. 
This could lx done by one quite simple procedure. As things 
stand'ECGD runs insurance in two separate categories. 
Section 1 or “ commercial insurance ” includes all policies and 
guarantees extended on a commercial basis, with scales of 
premium and availability of insurance judged on commercial 
criteria; - Section 2 or “national interest insurance” is ex¬ 
tended largely through financial guarantees covering very l arge 
scale contracts carrying long-term credit, and where ECGD 
reckons the risks are too great or too heavily weighted to justify 
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commercial cover. In cvidende to tberEsrimates Committee 
it was explained how over a protracted period of four years 
ECGD limited its ceiling for* insurance of exports to Ghana, 
only finally in 1965 transferring all fresh Ghanaian business 
to the Section 2 insurance category. In future the procedure 
might be speeded up. Export contracts are no good to any 
country if they are never paid for—or only so late that on a 
discounted basis they were sold at a heavy loss. When things 
look black, as in the early sixties they began to do in Ghana, 
the authorities should be notified at an earlier stage that the 
value of sending exports there is commercially questionable. 

What ought to continue unabated at ECGD, cash deficit or 
no deficit, is the simplification and impro\ement of forms of 
credit insurance offered. This is where ECGD already does 
noticeably better than its counterparts in other countries. 
Extending short-term bank guarantees 10 the really short end 
of open credit business is apparently under study now, though 
until claims experience improves this might be a dangerous 


Growth or Gold? 

A sizeable deficit is probable in the French 
balance of payments in 1967, which should hurt 
nobody. The question is how General de 
Gaulle will take this sling of fortune. Will he sell 
gold, or do something much less appropriate ? 

G aulust France b doing very nicely. The 14 stabilisation 
plan ” of 1963-64 has achieved its aim of moderating the 
rise in prices and wages, and in doing so it has not imposed 
more than a momentary check on economic growth, which 
is now back around its norm of 5 per cent a year. With a 
little encouragement, industry might begin* to step up invest¬ 
ment to a really satisfactory rate during this year, which would 
increase the probability of France running a good-sized deficit 
on balance of payments. It would be a perfectly healthy 
deficit, with no fundamental disequilibrium about it, and every 
chance of changing back to surplus before France’s gold and 
foreign exchange reserves—now standing at around $5,700 
million—ran down at all seriously. The deficit would also 
be helpful internationally, taking a lirtle strain off the dollar 
and the pound. 

But France’s monetary policy has two faces. One is the 
face of liberalism and co-operation, the face of the bankers 
and officials who really know about money (even if some of 
them take an over-austere view of it). The other is the face 
of mercantilism, or a foreign policy deliberately using bullion 
as an extension of its diplomatic arm. Liberalism won an 
important point in the decision to ease exchange controls last 
month e\en though the balance of payments was in deficit. 
The freeing of gold imports and exports announced; at the 
same time had no aggressive intent, it appears. Since gold 
was already being imported more or less freely under easily- 
bent regulations, it only recognised the fact and eliminated a 
few intermediaries (mainly in Zurich). The Bank of France, 
need not become more active in rbe gold market as a result; 
arbitrage will keep the Paris price closely In line with London’s. 
And it seems there is no thought of leaving the central bankers’ 
gold pool. 

In the same liberal line of thinking, it would be natural 
and beneficial for France to sell gold to cover this year’s deficit/ 
But some people in Paris, while they approved the easing of 
Exchange controls because it adds lustre to Paris a? a financial 
&ntre> should avoid running down, its 


initiative tao maker More mperatm apd certaferiy earicnO 
do, is to get rid of the arbitrary two years’ prrjod wting^^ 
ing the two kinds of bank guarantees 
present business bdow two years qualifies for bonk gtarttfriees 
under which the exporter can export freely against bibs up 
to a given ceiling, and with which he can obtain credit from 
the clearing banks at bank fate. Business over the twd years 
line has to be done with a separate guarantee for each cransad- 
tion—rending to invohe a mountain of destructive paper work 
—and is financed at 5I per cent plus ilifdefirted charges/ 
Special pleading by the banks, has allowed the arbitrary dis¬ 
tinction in interest rates: And there seems little iniupCrable 
reason why medium-term credit businesS^mostly involving 
particular well-defined exporting industries-^shio^d^iMlt^be 
run on the less bureaucratic facility basis of the shorten fgnttft 
guarantees. With its arguments against yet Ifirther ieduidrioof 
in premium rates now self-evident, the ECGD should be mU 
to concentrate on improving its procedures still further* 



Af. Pompidou and the General: banker t». bullion hoarder 


bullion reserve. If France sold gold, it would case the dollars 
problem, and the hard French line is that the dollar should 
get no further assistance: the United Stares must be forced 
to end its deficit. The trouble for the hardliners is that most 
of the alternatives to selling gold look distinctly embarrassing 
for France. 1 i?l : 

The monetary diplomatists have been caught slightly un¬ 
awares. The pattern of French payments & ruffled each year 
by the summer holidays, and takes* a little while 4 x> get baeti 
on its long-term path.: France’s basic balance of payments 
began to deteriorate fairly sharply last summer, but tne fact 
was concealed by the summer fluctuations until well into the 
autumn. Meanwhile; the government had made an unneces¬ 
sary advance repayment of $70 million of its long-term debt 
to the Unired States in September, on top of a $49 million 
payment to the International Monetary Fund in August, 
corresponding to the gold part of France’s share in the latest 
quota increase. This and the deficit had reduced the cushion 
of ddllars in the reserves to $507 million by the end of Decemn 
ber (the gold reserve remained a massive $5,238 million); At 
this stage the baric deficit was believed to beiniiming at a 
monthly rare of about $50 million (official figures are not 
yet available). If thar were to continue for 12 months, the 1967 
deficit would be $600 million—oraioretfaan France’s remain¬ 
ing dollar reserves. Moreover, officials concerned with fore¬ 
casting economic trends believe that if circumstances continue 
to be unfavourable it might be substantially bigger, and that 
in any case the deficit is unlikely to disappear before 1968. > : 

Such forecastihg is highly uncertain at this stage, but what 
is certain is tharFrench exports have been stagnating ar a 
high level since spring^: 1966* while imports' cbotinue to grow. 
Tbeecoeoftte mwnhm in Germany !* partly responsible/; 
Gcrmany alane takes nearly a quarteroof flench.expand;. 
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Its economy may not pick up much before the end of the year, 
while France’s second biggest market, Belgium, is heading 
into trouble, and deflationary forces are increasing in Holland. 
Only Italy, among France’s common market partners, is still 
a good customer. Adding it all up, there is no reason to 
expect a quick export recovery. Meanwhile imports of food 
should go on rising this year. More important, there was a 
sharp deterioration in net earning from tourism in 1966, and 
worse is expected this season. Remittances from immigrant 
workers to their families abroad are also expected to increase. 

Long-term capital movements are impossible to predict, 
but the balance in France’s favour has certainly diminished 
sharply. Compared with a surplus of $$30 million in 1964 
and $360 million in 1965: it was down to only $100 million in 
the first 10 months of 1966. The easing of exchange controls 
has increased die uncertainties: the relationship between 
French and foteign interest rates now becomes far more 
important. If the German economy picks up faster than 
expected, or French investment weakens again, or there is a 
big inflow of foreign capital, or interest rates play in favour 
of Paris, the strain on French reserves during 1967 might be 
very small indeed. But the possibility of embarrassment 
exists. 

When France began to convert its dollar holdings into gold, 
the fact was leaked that sufficient dollars would be kept in the 
reserves to cover day-to-day needs plus France’s remaining 
long-term debt to the United States. The part of this debt 
that has not yet been paid off or repurchased by the Bank of 
France now stands at $361 million. If this is really not to be 
touched, only $146 million remains as a working balance and 
to finance the deficit. It appears now that France will feel 
free to use all its dollars, rather than earmarking some for 
debt repayments. Even so a deficit of $50 million a month 
would quickly run through the bulk of these dollars—and some 
must be kept as a working balance. There might be an inflow 
of short-term funds to finance the deficit temporarily, but 
France is unlikely to seek these actively by raising its interest 
rate level in otherwise inappropriate circumstances. 

The obvious, painless way out would be to sell a little gold. 
A month ago, the line in the Ministry of Finance was that 
rather than do this the government would draw on the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, where France's automatic drawing 
rights (the part of a country’s position in the fund on which 
consent to draw is given “automatically ”) now total $1,000 
million as a result of other countries’ borrowing of francs. 
Ministry officials still argue that if the Americans, with their 
enormous gold stocks, draw on the fund rather than sell gold, 
then France has every right to do the same. Most other 
members of the fund would hardly agree, in view of the 
quite different nature of the French and American deficits. 
But since one of the great arguments of the liberal school in 
the international liquidity debate is that automatic drawing 
rights in the IMF really are automatic and should be regarded 
as an extension of national reserves, it would be hard to say 
" no ” to the French now. The real difficulty is that the fund 
has not got very much currency left that France could draw. 
Since the dollar and the pound are in deficit, France would 
have to draw mainly on German, Italian and Japanese currency 
plus small amounts from a few other countries. If the French 
wanted to draw more, the fund could get the extra currency 
cmly by an activation of the general arrangements to borrow 
—and here French behaviour would immediately be subject 
to a full critical review by all the major western countries. 

This is where the bankers and the diplomats part company 
sharply. The prime minister, M. Pompidou, who was a 
banker before he! was a politician, has made it known that 
he is against too violent a rocking of the monetary/ boat. He 
is being quoted as saying privately that France should go 
ahead amrexpand, and finance the deficit by selling gold— 
tbe resen^s are too Mg in any case. But how much M; 


Pompidou will be able or inclined to make these views felt 
later m the yeSff depends on the ray the parliamentary elec¬ 
tion goes next month. 

The debate is hypothetical at the moment both because 
of the elections and because of the impossibility of forecasting 
how the balance of payments will go. At one extreme, if the 
Gaullists win an overwhelming victory at the polls, the coun¬ 
try could be treated to a second dose of stabilisation—i.e., a 
deflation to right the balance of payments more quickly at 
the expense of growth. This would be highly inappropriate. 
Private productive investment, checked by the original stabil¬ 
isation plan, was still falling in 1965, and although it now 
appears to be growing at an annual rate of around 10 per cent 
this is not a strong recovery on past French experience, and is 
from a low base. The first stabilisation plan left most firms 
with a reduced capacity for self-financing, while the Bourse 
is too sick to come to their aid with equity capital. Last year’s 
special extra depreciation allowance of 10 per cerft on manu¬ 
facturing investment expired on December 31st and certainly 
contributed to the acceleration of new investment projects at 
the end of the year. If in a few months it appears that the 
surge was only temporary, some new stimulus to investment 
will have to be found. 

The persistently low level of investment probably had some¬ 
thing to do with the way French exports stopped rising last 
year with a quite moderate recovery of demand at home, 
because export prices had certainly not run out of line with 
prices abroad. The trade deficit is now a sizeable deflationary 
influence. In addition, the building industry is teetering 
because, having finally caught up with the demand for hous¬ 
ing, it finds itself with several hundred thousand wrongly- 
priced apartments on its hands. This and the wave of mergers 
in industry have contributed to putting close on 300,000 
people out of work. This is not a high figure for this time of 
year, but it is high enough to make many workers a bit anxious 
about their jobs and a bit more inclined to save. Demand 
for consumer goods has stagnated for six months, while the 
rate of stockbuilding seems to have levelled out. At the 
moment, all this leads the forecasters to expect real gross 
domestic product to grow by somewhat less than 5 per cent, 
assuming no sharp change in government policy. 

So a fresh dose of deflation is the last thing France needs 
just now, and it is not likely to suffer one if the elections 
return more or less the mixture as before, or mark a slight 
shift to the left. A really marked leftward swing could cause 
some flight of capital to Switzerland; already President de 
Gaulle’s ideas for giving workers a share in retained profits 
(the notorious Vallon amendment) have made investors dis¬ 
tinctly nervous, and contributed to the plight of the Bourse. 
Paris may have high aspirations as a financial centre, but at 
the moment the turnover on its stock exchange is something 
like one-seventieth of New York’s. 
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The Economy: Running it close 


Now that estimates for next year’s Govern- ment of unemployment are going to take 
mem spending have been published (late on their toll of revenue from existing taxes, 
Thursday afternoon, which made it impos- and Mr Callaghan certainly cannot, in the 
sible to analyse them in detail in this week’s present mood, try any new ones to make up 
Economist ), what room has the Chancellor the gap. Business confidence (see below) is 
left for manoeuvre? Precious little, from still very fragile. Even the impressive 

the first quick look of it. recovery expected in this year’s balance of 

The raw figures are startling, with expen- payments leaves little room for manoeuvre, 
diture up £1,775 million. A lot of this is given Britain’s huge repayment obligations 
merely book keeping, £900 million repre- and despite the relief provided by Thurs- 
sents rebates and premiums due on the day’s further i per cent cut in German bank 
Selective Employment Tax; £166 million rate to 4 per cent. 

is new investment grants; the projected £30 In itself, the projected increase in Gov- 
million increase in overseas aid reflects a emment spending has a mercifully limited 
change in accounting rather than any real direct impact on the external account: de¬ 
rise, indeed aid is expected to be down this fence spending is being held down (page 

year since it ranks, with grants to the British 589) while spending at home has a rela- 

Council, as an easy economy guaranteed to tively low import content. But an increase 
secure maximum publicity. So we are really in government spending on the scale pro- 
talking about a rise in projected spending of jected makes it imperative to keep a tight 
£660 million, representing an increase of rein on prices and incomes. And the amount 
8.5 per cent on the 1966/7 budget of government spending contemplated re- 
estimates. duces still further the scope for easing the 

Discounting the inflation in wages and squeeze on the private sector, 
prices during the year, this works out at A detailed analysis of the accounts is 
an increase in real terms of 5 per cent, or made particularly difficult this year because 
£399 million, against only 1.8 per cent in of far-reaching accounting changes in the 
the year now ending. It is better than the treatment of grants between the central gov- 
pessimists had expected. The betting was ernment and local authorities. But these 
that the Chancellor would find it very diffi- points can be picked out: spending on roads 
cult to keep the real increase below 6 per and transport to go up by £53 million (13 
cent. But that is about the best one can per cent) on last year’s budget estimates; 
say. Stagnant production and a fair ele- housing up £25 million (16J per cent); 


education up £40 million (14 per cent); 
doctors* pay puts health and welfare up 
£143 million (14 per cent) $ and spending 
on police and prisons up £16 million (9* 
per cent). But atomic energy is down \by 
£11 million (39 per cent)! ■ ‘ 

Oh yes, stationery is up by £3 million 
(12 per cent). 


Have we seen 
the worst ? 

Two and a half years ago, in mid 19641 
business confidence was tiding on the crest 
of a wave. Two and a half years later it 
looks as though it has hit the bottom of the 
trough. The latest Confederation of British 
Industry’s survey carried out in January, 
shows that on balance, businessmen weft 
even less optimistic in January about the 
future than they were four months earlier— 
during the enormous slump in confidence 
that followed the July 20th measures. Only 
a third of the firms are working to capacity 
today compared with over half a year ago. 
But do businessmen see the rest of uie 
economy in a worse light than their own 
firms are in ? There is evidence that even 
if prospects do not seem to them to be any 
brighter, neither are they looking any worse. 
Nearly half of all manufacturers reported 
to the CBI a fall in new orders over the past 
four months and 2 out of 5 said that the 
value of their output was also down—in 
both cases a much higher proportion than 
that of firms with upward trends* But 
asked to look into the future their <c ups 99 
and “ downs ” cancelled out. 



who felt more cheerful about the general 
business situation than they did four 
months earlier; right shows the propor¬ 
tion who were less so. 



j September 19S6 



January 1967 
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But it is on the export front that what 
real theer there is exists. Firms are 
becoming progressively more optimistic 
about export prospects and trends in the 
orders and deliveries continue to point up¬ 
wards, even though export prices are now 
hardening following the increases recorded 
in the first nine months or so of 1966. And 
the trade returns suggest they are right. 

For the rest it is much the same picture 
as last time. Shortage of orders is still the 
factor most likely to limit output over the 
next four months. Even so 20 per cent of 
•11 firms and over 30 per cent of capital 
goods manufacturers stjll say that scarcity 
of skilled labour is one of the main limiting 
factors. At the low point, of the last slump 
in 1963, only 7 per cent of firms were short 
of skilled manpower. A sharper yet down¬ 
turn in spending on plant and machinery 
than that recorded by the Board of Trade— 
t 15-20 per cent fall in 1967 instead of 10 
per cent is still what the CBI’s poll suggests. 
The truth may lie between the two but in 
both surveys there has been a hint—but 
only a hint—that whatever the outturn for 
1967, capital spending in 1968 may not fall 
much further. 


Squeezing out 
the exports 

Mr Callaghan can be content with one of 
this week’s pre-budget pointers. The 
January trade returns amply justified earlier 
judgments that Britain’s sales abroad have 
been rising since last autumn. Exports last 
month leapt by a startling 10 per cent to a 
new record of £472 million* seasonally ad¬ 
justed. This seems almost roo good to be 
true—and the February returns could show 
some decline. Nonetheless, the latest gains 
apparently owed little to special factors. 
Shipments of bulky items like ships and air¬ 
craft contributed nothing to the pound; the 
final to per cent lowering of Efta tariffs 
probably very little. The gain was wide¬ 
spread, over both markets and products. 
And it brought the rise in sales abroad over 
the past three months taken together to more 
chin 3 per cent (seasonally-adjusted) above 


the August-Ocrober level, plus to per cent £49* million (iCdMmaBy^adjusted). Much 

°n a year corlicr. . of this 

This impressive growth rate is unlikely unwinding o£ shipments' Bkbkt up to take 
to be matched in the months ahead— advantage of the ending of Britain’s import 
especially not if the recent forecasts of surcharge at the end of November, and the 
slower growth in several major markets December cut in Efta tariffs may have 
abroad prove accurate. But if sales merely further distorted the pattern. Blit it was a 
hold to their average of £452 million a surprising rise, after December’s bump, 
month of November-January, exports in And, like the rise in exports, the January 
1967 as a whole would chalk up a respect- import increase was widely spread ; it did 
able 7! per cent gain on the total for 1966. not come only in formerly-surcharged items 
On this side of the accounts at least, Mr or in shipments from Ena countries* 
Callaghan can bank on meeting his targets No doubt the underlying trend is no worse 
—on present trends. than leyel-^tor is even falling. And it) the 

But how much leeway does that give him months ahead the import bill might get sortie 
to tinker wuh the trends in his budget? The further relief from falls in import prices. 
January trade returns, unfortunately. But the January total was a bit disappoint- 
referred also to imports. These too rose ing. A few more returns are needed to be 
very sharply, by a further £47 million on sure of the trend on imports—as Mr 
top of December’s £70 million jump, to Callaghan must be aware. 


Shipbuilding 

Government gladhand 


Britain s shipyards have got their golden £30 million ceiling suggested in the report 
handshake. The Shipbuilding Industry Bill, to the alarming and unexpected figure of 
which had its first reading this week, goes £200 million. ° 

all the way with last year’s Geddes This cannot be shrugged off as easily as 
proposals tor reorganising Britain’s ship- can the unexceptional proposal for a pos- 
yards into larger, more efficient groups. Up sible government equity. Call this last 
to a point, the bill is a good one, and suggestion “ backdoor nationalisation ” if 
beyond that point it is less so. It estab- you like, but there is plenty of direct foreign 
fishes a five-man Shipbuilding Industry government involvement in shipyard 
Board with the job of “promoting the ability equity; as in Germany, where the state 
of the shipbuilding industry in the United owns the lion’s share of some newly formed 
Kingdom to compete in world markets.” shipyard groups. The best safeguard that 
To that end, it has powers to allocate up can be introduced in the committee stage 
10 £3 2 i million in loans for shipyard is to require that the consultants’ reports on 
reorganisation. It can give out a further any reorganisation scheme are made public 
£j million in direct grants to cover before they have been doctored by either 
reorganisation expenses and £150,000 more the group that commissioned them or by 
to cover the fees of consultants called in to the Shipbuilding Industry Board, 
advise on regrouping schemes. But as for that £200 million, it is abun- 

So far the government is all square with dantly clear that neither Mr Benn nor his 
Geddes. But there are two major depar- advisers have thought what the impact of 
tures: the Shipbuilding Industry Board can this is going to be on governments and 
acquire shares in any of the new shipyard shipbuilding lobbies from Japan in the East 
groups instead of, or in addition to, provid- to America in the West. It is absolutely 
ing grants or loans ; and the credit made right that the £200 million, which repre- 
available to British shipowners ordering in seats just under two years’ work In Britain’s 
UK shipyards has been boosted from the shipyards, will only be given to shipowners 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Exports and imports sharply up. 

RETAIL PRICES 
Slightly up again. 

CARS 

Registrations in January 4 per 
cent down on a year ago. 

MACHINE TOOLS 
Net new orders down more 
than deliveries; order books shorter 
at the end the year. 



Month 

index 

! 1968 n 100 

Percentage ohange 

Previous Three 

month i months sgo 

from 

| Twelve 
months sgo 

Industrial 
production * 

November 

129 

! -i 

-4 

! .» 

employment * 

December 

103 7 

-0 1 

-12 

-2 1 

productivity • f 

November 

126 


-2i 

! 

Export trade * f 

January 

149 

+S 

Retail trade * 

December 

124 

nil 

♦ 2 

nil 

Unemployment * 

January 

113 0 

+1 1 

+20 4 

+59-3 

Wage rates (weekly) 

December 

135 0 

nil 

nil 

+3-3 

Retail prices 

January 

127 7 

+0 2 

i +0 9 

+3-7 

Export prices * 

December 

l 

114 

nil 

i nil 

1 

+3 


* Seasonally adjusted. Indicator* of export and retail 
trade reflect movements m volume terms , /in value 
at Constant price. Unemplovment refers to numbers 


wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers and in 
January was running at an annual rate of 1.9%. 
t Provisional. 
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Your Guide to 
Establishing a 

Business in 

CANADA 




•«* u< «mi iifftgrwii' ••««*■ 
Ol TH| 

Bank of Mon ihfal 
CANADA'S FI RST BANK 

(MLuda VuihiU.^ ¥ 


We curt SELL yow p 
but we cm So a Wrapt 


goetls fet yM 

pi Mle Mg 


If you are seeking new markets In CANADA 
our Business Development Department i$ et 
your service. Why not telephone and have Q ; 
chat with one of our Business Development 
Officers at the Main London Office or write 
for a copy of our booklet 'YOUR GUIDET& 
ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN CANADA*. . 

Bankof Montreal 


Iis§ 


FI AS> 




CANADA'S FIRST BANK 


Covew CWwia...Spaa4 tta U/<yili 


Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle St., EC2 Tel: LON 1561 West End Office: 9 Waterloo Place, SW1 Tel: WHI 3081 

Assets exceed $5,000,000,000 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 31st DECEMBER 1966. 

ONE KUWAITI DINAR ONE POUND STERLING. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Authorised Issued and Paid Up: 

200,000 shares of KD.7.500 each fully paid. 

Statutory Reserve. 207,857 

General Reserve. 942,143 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 

1,500,000 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts including Contingencies.... 

Proposed Dividend. 

Liability on Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Other Obligations 
as per contra... 


1,150,000 

43,575 

2,693,575 

61,631,607 

210,000 

8,828,724 


Cash and Balances with Bankers... 

Money at Call and Short Notice..«... 

Fine Bank Bills. 

Deposits with Banks and Industrial Bankers... 

Loan Guaranteed by the Kuwait Government. 

Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and other accounts.... 

Unquoted Investments at cost.. 

Property at cost, less amounts written off.... 

Customers’ Liability on Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Other 
Obligations as per contra ...... 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 

6,450,247 
11,563,801 ; 
1.631,853 
26,762.405 
3,000,000 
14,793,680 
244,944 
28*252 

8,828,724 


K.D.73,363,906 


K.D.73,363,906 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER 1966 


Transferred to Statutory Reserve. 

Transferred to General Reserve.. 

Dividend—Proposed payment of 14%... 

Balance Carried Forward. • ..... 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 

51,214 

248,786 

210,000 

43,575 

K.D.553,575 


KUWAITI 

DINARS 


Balance Brought Forward. 

Profit after charging all Expanses, and making transfers to provide 
for Contingencies and Depredation of Assets. 


811,141 

1 K.ifts»&75- 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
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ordering in yards that meet the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board's reorganisation 
standards. It is also right that UK ship¬ 
owners should get that credit at the same 
rate foreign owners can now get in British 
shipyards. But by pitching the figure so 
high, the Government is encouraging 
demands for similar government aid from 
every shipyard around the world. The 
original Geddes report pioneered a tradition 
of hard thinking about shipyard reorganisa¬ 
tion throughout the OECD and the EEC; 
now they, too, will be encouraged to 
listen to local political pressures rather 
than consider some properly ruthless 
rationalisation. 

The Government has failed to appreciate 
the link between the future of shipbuilding 
industry and the future of international 
(hipping. Being too glad-handed towards 
die shipyard* at a time when freight rates 
are falling, and setting an example for simi¬ 
lar reactions around the world, it is offer¬ 
ing a positive incentive to over-ordering of 
new ships during the next two years. There 
Is now a real danger that the growth of the 
world merchant fleet will outstrip the 
growth of world trade. Thav in turn, 
means even more depressed freight rates 
cud low shipping industry profits. The 
Elfish Government and taxpayer could 
then be forced to follow other governments 
fc,itmp or dngto merchant fleet" as well as 

insurance _ 

£our down ... 


Ck Thursday, the Irish-American Insurance 
■j mnpqny finally announced that it could 
not meet its liabilities, making it the fourth 


tn the chain of motor insurance company 
failures that began with Fire, Auto and 
Marine. As in earlier cases, the crash seems 
to have been staved off by talk of mysterious 
deals that did not quite come off. And m 
this case the company, by blaming British 
officialdom, seems to have been providing 
an excuse for its failure in advance. 

Why did the Board of Trade not act 
sooner ? Most people in insurance could 
have told it what was going to happen, and 
almost when. City sources now reckon that 
there are still four or five shaky motor in¬ 
surers still in business. Motorists' only safe 
course is to choose through a broker—and 
with care. 

Colour television 

Ultra high 
frequency wins 


This week the Postmaster-General tried to 
distract attention from the ridiculous Bill 
he was introducing outlawing the pirate 
radio stations by giving details of how colour 
television would be introduced. Even this 
announcement was depressing. For colour 
on all the three existing television channels 
will be uniformly broadcast on UHF 625 
bands. This puts to rout those who argued 
in favour of the VHF 625 system, which, 
they claim, would offer perfectly adequate 
coverage of 95 per cent on two channels and 
80 per cent on the third. This would have 
involved using comparatively few transmit¬ 
ting stations (therefore holding down costs), 
for VHF goes up and down hill more easily 
than UHF, which will not go around 
corners. As a result, it needs a vast amount 
of expensive transmitting stations. Although 
a better quality picture is claimed, BBC 2’s 
performance does not so far bear this out. 
Other arguments which have swayed favour 
towards UHF have been the fact that it 
can accommodate four channels—leaving 
one free for a future commercial channel; 
that it brings Britain into line with the rest 
of Western Europe therefore increasing 
potential exports of colour television sets 
and programmes; and lastly that it offers 
national coverage—although at a cost of 
£47 million for transmission equipment. 

The proposal by the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority that colour should go out 
on the old 405 lines until the changeover 
really gets underway was abandoned last 
October, since it was realised that one might 
as well try to convert a shoe box as a 425- 
line set onto the new system. BBC 2, 
already on UHF 625 will have a head start 
on producing colour programmes ; BBC 1 
and ITV will not be doing .anything really 
worthwhile for another three years and the 
whole changeover will take ^0 years. But 
colour televirion will not get off the ground 
until ft) the credit and hire purchase ueatrior 
uons are lifted, (b) Hours put out in colour 
make it realistic for people to want a set 
and (c) price of colour seta fail considerably. 
TV* MdU fm Is (b)^ai«l mWbtte 
market is waiting on tenterhooks to learn 
just how many hours will bo put out. 


Steel nationalisation 

Meaningless 

gesture 


Quite a head of pent anger burst out last 
week when Mr Niall McDiarmid allowed 
himself some public digs at nationalisation 
iu Ms lari speech as chairman of Stewarts 
and Lloyds. The anger was quite out of 
proportion to the nastipess of tne remarks, 
which charity might have described as a 
gesture to conscience. They only bore 
relation to, the frustration of the Labour 
Party’s left wing at seeing appointed as 
chairman and vice-chairman or the steel 
industry’s organising committee a Conser¬ 
vative banking peer and a vociferously anti¬ 
nationalising steelman. Now it looks as 
though Mr McDiarmid has ditched his 
chances of doing some good for the in¬ 
dustry. Lord Longford pointed out in the 
Lords debate that “ there is no question of 
this gentleman occupying any position in 
the corporation at the present time"— 
reasonably enough, since the corporation 
doesn’t exist yet. He then went on to imply 
that Mr McDiarmid’s remarks were not 
consistent with his commitment to the 
Minister of Power “ to work whole¬ 
heartedly ” as a member of the organising 
committee. 

This is all a pity. Steel is a low grade 
industry; it ought to be much more in¬ 
telligently run. The best chance for this 
to happen is for the few—regrettably few 
—senior men of ability in it, like Mr 
McDiarmid, to get themselves into posi¬ 
tions from which they can exert influence. 
Thanks to his understandable but unstates¬ 
manlike bit of self-indulgence Mr 
McDiarmid is not likely now to play the 
part he could have, and should have. It 
was a rare piece of courage (rare, that is, in 
a minister) for Mr Marsh to have appointed 
him in the first place. Will Mr McDiarmid 
think hfs cause vindicated if some 
dogmatic Labour workhorse is appointed 
in his place ? 


Nylon prices 


What's in it for us? 


A reasonably good, man’s white nylon shirt 
can be bought in the shops for about 30s. 
only 5s. of which represents the cost of the 
fibre. So a 15 per cent cut in nylon prices, , 
which is about the * sum of what has 
happened over the last six months or so, 
doesn’t mean a lot. What the customer > 
should expect is about 6d. off. Mark* and 
Spencer, has just cut off, which suggests 
that the chain ha* been reaping the benefit , 
of some internal cost-cutting. 

Shirts aren’t the only dungs made from' 
nylon, but the story is very similar else- 
#he&. Women’s stockings average out at 
about $s. a pair (though if a woman knows 
while to look* she can-knock this down to 
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1$. 64.X The yarn is worth about 6d. So a 
15 per cent reduction i$ only a penny or 
so. Women’s knitwear is much the same. 
Only on tufted carpets does this kind of 
cut make a difference worth having. One 
could expect *s. a yard off a carpet costing 
£3 a yard. 

For the textile industry, though, it is an 
altogether more important business. After 
rhe nylon leaves ICI Fibres or Courtaulds 
it has to be processed (crimped, bulked or 
whatever) and then woven or knitted into 
a fabric. Staying with shirts, this about 
doubles its value, i.e. in a 30s. shirt the 
fabric costs tos. The reverse of this is that 
the fibre is half a fabric manufacturer's 
cost. So a reduction of 15 per cent is a cut 
of 7i pet cent in his total costs. If the 
textile industry kept all of this, it would 
more than double profit margins. 

But, of course, it doesn’t keep it. Much 
the biggest bit is passed on to the next stage 
in the chain; the garment industry. If ere 
again the value is doubled: lOs. worth of 
$hirt fabric becomes a 26$. shirt. So to the 
garment maker, fibre is about a quarter of 
total costs, and 15 per cent price cut in 
nylon theoretically reduces his costs by 
nearly 4 per cent, still worth having. 

It is down here, among the textile manu¬ 
facturers and garment makers, that the 
nylon war is having such a big impact. This 
camp is divided into two: the weavers and 
the knitters. The weavers, Situated almost 
cxxlusivcly in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
produce a cloth characterised bv its firm¬ 
ness, and mainly use natural fibres, because 
this is what they started in, and it is there 
where their expertise lies. The knitters, 
much newer, and operating a process very 
much like hand-knitting, produce a looser, 
more stretchable fabric. 

Thev use mainly syntheiic fibres. This 
is partly because new attracts new, partly 
because knitting machines often cannot 
cope with the thicker natural fibres and can 
run faster with the stronger synthetics. It 
is partly also because these machines are 
so fast that, although expensive in capital, 
unit production costs are low, offsetting the 
still high synthetic prices (very high in 
relation to cotton, less so now relative to 
wool). One company which has 1,800 
looms and 89 knitting machines reckons it 



gets, equal production, measured in yards 
per week, from each group.. 

As nylon becomes cheaper the price 
advantage enjoyed by the knitting industry 
through its more rapid techniques wifi 
become more pronounced. The traditional 
industries of Lancashire and Yorkshire, that 
have been losing trade to the knitters will 
lose even more. Already, for the last few 
years, while the weaving industries have 
been recording stable or declining sales, the 
knitters have been notching up increases 
at the rate of 20 per cent a year. 

Who are the knitters ? Most of this £340 
million industry is ip the Midlands, There 
are few large companies. Corah, which 
makes for Marks and Spencer ; Wolsey ; 
Nottingham Manufacturing; Pasolds (pirt 
of Coats, Patons, and Baldwins): and 
Jerseycraft (owned by Parkland Manufac¬ 
turing) are some of rhe big names. Viyella 
is there in force. But the biggest com¬ 
pany is none other than Courtaulds, the 
second biggest synthetic fibre producer, and 
with half the warp-knit capacity in the 
country. 


Marketing 

Discounts at a 
premium 

Readers of the Daily Mail and the Sun this 
week were blinded by two-page advertise¬ 
ments from Heinz, offering, appropriately 
enough, 57 varieties of goods at discounts 
to savers of labels of any variety of Heinz 
soups. The discounts ranged from £50 off 
a mini car for 24 labels, to 4s. 3d. off eight 
dahlia tubers (2 labels). Retailers have been 
irritated for some while by the mushroom¬ 
ing of premium offer schemes of this sort— 
a process vividly illustrated by the Heinz 
offer. 

Their, resentment is understandable. 
Shops are being by-passed. Little or no 
service is given. (Discounters and mail order 
Were both criticised on the same grounds in 
their youth.) More specifically retailers 
claim that the retail prices in the offers are 
often overstated, to exaggerate the discount 
the customer thinks he is getting. A pair 
of bathroom scales have recently been 
offered .** worth 54s.,” when a normal retail 
price might have been 40s. There can be 
delays of several weeks before the customer 
actually gets the goods, during which the 
nromoter holds his money. Sometimes dif¬ 
ferent goods fire sent from those advertised. 
In a recent CoufSg* J^rclay promotion, a 
customer complained about receiving a dif¬ 
ferent sort of transistor radio (descr'bed 
as M the same, but different ”)—and in hits. 
There is no come-back if the watch does 
not Work, etc. These are the sort of irregu¬ 
larities that, are bound to occur in ad in* 
dustry that has grown up as quickly as 
premium promotions. It still contains an 
above average quota of ninnies and smart 
alecs looking for a quick deal. A reputable 
premium promoter would .check Che retail 
prices—as those in the Heinz offer were 
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checkfd-—eithpr, with t^#qnufa^p^* or 
with the Retail Tiding; Standards 
tion, which would provide prices at ,which 
identical or similar goods wpujd he,swing 
id, say, Selfridges i or Garaagjes. Fortfthe 
prompter/aila to live up to his p^tpj^ijie 
bad will rubs off not on the promoter Jwq? 
self—-but on the original advertiser, in this 
case Heinz. > * ,V. 

Coupohs approved 

—official : ^ 

Cigarette coupons haye beep awaieferf^ 
seal of respectability by the 
Council. An article In its magazine tfocui 
declares roundly, * 4 youWill undoubtedly 
prefer to sec manufactxirefs spend your ^ 
money on a. so-called personal grff for yob,' 
than on hoardings, press and tdeviswui ad* 
vertising for the masses.'* eight tjfce* 
of coupon available, are com^ired in value, 
using as an index a Black and Decker &w 
attachment—available for any of the^rands. 
Kensita8, Crown and Sterling Wifi,, wfeh 
2.55 pence per twenty, poorest value btithg 
given by Player’s No. 6, with 2.61. pence; 
But of course some catalogues give a wider 
choice than others. Carreras* which Jias 
always preferred to spend on advertising for 
the masses, has now formally been refused 
permission to resume cigarette advertising 
on television, although it has provocatively 
returned to the cinema screen. What the 
company is plainly gunning for .arc...the 
successful coupon $cheaGiej) of Jndipqrial 
Tobacco. So far the Minister 'of Health 
has resisted the implied pressure from 
Carreras and direct pressure from the anti¬ 
smoking lobby which would not only like 
to ban coupons but any form of price cut¬ 
ting, for example, if resale price^ main¬ 
tenance goes. But Imperial Tobacco will 
remain vulnerable until it has the sensl to 
allow its coupons to be exchanged for cash. 
Th^n its argument that coupons are not ad¬ 
vertising would carry more conviction. 


Port development 

Tell-tale bananas 


Elders & Fyffev the shipping company 
owned by Unired Fruit, is to stop trading 
to Bristol and concentrate its banana im¬ 
porting business in Southampton. This 
means Bristol will lose the- port charges 
and dues on 50,000 tons of cargo and up 
to 33 ships a year to- a.competing port. But 
the move is significant for two other 
fC£&cn$: it adds to the gloom over the 
future profits of the Port of Bristol that 
was spread by the government decision pot 
to permit the development of £ 23SW harbour 
at Portbury, and it illustrates the way in 
which decasualisation pf dock labour could 
effect othef traditional trades. (Elders flt 
Fyffes brought bananas into Bristol in 
1901.) 

Decasualisation will mean port employers 
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committing themselves to giving permanent 
jobs to dockers. Elders A Fyffes could not 
commit themselves to become permanent 
employers at Bristol with the prospect of 
employing dockers to handle only three 
ships a month ; hence the peed to rationalise 
Services in one port, with newer and faster 
facilities than those at Bristol and round 
the clock working. But it does not follow 
from this that Bristol is the sinking ship 
which Elders & Fyffes is abandoning. Pres¬ 
sures within the banana trade are a bigger 
force behind this rationalisation than the 
attractions of Southampton over Bristol. 

During the first half of the century 
United Fruit had a virtual monopoly of the 
banana imports into Britain, from the West 
Indies and central America (worth £23 mil¬ 
lion last year)* But 15 years ago this pre¬ 
serve was invaded by the Dutch brothers 
Geeste, who set up an efficient fruit and 
vegetable importing and distributing sys¬ 
tem, including new and faster shipping ser¬ 
vices from the West Indies. Elders & 
Fyffes now admit that Geeste has won over 
half the trade and still claims over 40 per 
cent—but in a market that has grown only 
slightly during the last six years (366,857 
tons of bananas were imported last year). 
On the tonnage figures revealed during 
Elders & Fyffes* move to Southampton, the 
old trading company has only managed to 
hang on to little more than a quarter of that 
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figure and Geeste could very possibly have 
cornered most of the rest. 


Motors 


No seasons 


Car registrations in January were only 4 per 
cent below the record figure for January, 
1966 ; the rush to buy new-year number¬ 
plates with cars in the first week was 
accelerated when British Motor Holdings 
announced that it was raising the prices of 
most of its cars from February 1st. The 
recovery—far greater than anyone had 
anticipated—is continuing, spurred on by 
rumbles of price increases in the pipe-line 
from many other manufacturers. So that, 
instead of the pre-budget boom that has 
made nonsense of sensitive seasonal adjust¬ 
ments these past two years, we are getting 
an equally artificial boom which may well 
collapse before this budget, once the price 
increases have gone from rumour to hard 
fact, as they will. Even Vauxhall, tradi¬ 
tionally the most profitable car company in 
the country, earned only a quarter of the 
profits in 1966 it had in 1965. 

As cars boom, commercial vehicles lag 
—by an eighth over last year according to 
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January's figures; the lag between the 
effects of squeezes on cars and com¬ 
mercial vehicles is normally nine months, 
so the figures will get worse. And in 
them the position of British Motor 
Holdings is quite dreadful. Its small 
vans are the first to suffer in a squeeze ; its 
medium vans have been hit by the Ford 
Transit range ; its medium lorries have not 
the best of reputations. Only Guy Motors 
with its heavy lorries bought with Jaguar 
is flourishing. And BMH has a major 
problem ever diesel engines ; at the moment 
its own diesels go up only to 105 bhp ; the 
engines assembled under the agreement 
between Guy and Cummins, the American 
diesel company, start at 150 bhp. Hence the 
rumour that BMH would plug* the gap by 
buying L. Gardner, a family firm making 
superlative engines in the 100-180 bhp 
range. The rumour seems to be untrue— 
if only because the market is now polarising 
itself between smaller delivery-type vehicles, 
needing up to 100 bhp, and much larger 
ones, where the Cummins engines, compact 
V-6s and V-8s, are ideal. So the gap may 
be theoretical. But the problem is still there 
—and until it has sorted out its own prob¬ 
lems BMH may be unwilling to take the 
logical step of integrating Guy (and the 
Daimler buses also bought with Jaguar) iuto 
a separate commercial vehicle division. This 
must come sometime. 
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Canada: too close for comfort 


Montreal 


In the days after February 3rd Canada once 
again peered, however briefly, into a chasm 
of financial crisis. This fright was largely 
confined to the Toronto and Montreal 
financial communities; mercifully little of 
it spilled over into the public’s conscious¬ 
ness, and that undoubtedly saved the day. 
TTie confusion centred round the galloping 
growth of British International Finance 
(Canada). This group now controls a com¬ 
plex of more than 20 companies with book 
assets stated at over $130 million. The 
keystone of the BIF group is York Trust, 
a trust and loan company that is a bank 
in everything but name, with a string of 
deposit-taking branches at grocery super¬ 
markets in the metropolitan Toronto area. 
But the real jewel ia the BIF crown is (or 
was >) to be the Batik of Western Canada, 
the Winnipeg-based, “ Western-minded,” 
chartered bank approved by Parliament last 
July after over two years’ consideration. 
BIF holds 52 per cent of Westbank ; Mr 


Sinclair Stevens, now just turned forty, is 
chairman. In i960 he started his financial 
career (after a number of others) by invest¬ 
ing $214,000 in a dormant Nassau company 
which controlled BIF. Mr James E. Coyne 
(who joined BIF in 1964, four years after 
his tumultuous resignation as Governor of 
the Bank of Canada) is Westbank’s presi¬ 
dent. 

Late on Friday, February 3rd, after the 
markets had closed, Mr Coyne announced 
his resignation from the board of BIF, 
stating that he had lost faith in its manage¬ 
ment and that Mr Stevens was attempting 
to violate commitments that both men gave 
to Parliament about the rde of Westbank 
and its relation to BIF. Characteristically, 
Mr Coyne kept the Westbank presidency 
as a platform from which ter fight. Financial 
circles feared immediately that Coyne’s 
challenge would precipitate a headlong loss 
of confidence in the BIF group and espe¬ 
cially in York Trust; its* officials spent the 


weekend arranging for the sale of short¬ 
term securities to bolster its liquidity 
against any run that might develop. 

In Ottawa, the commons finance com¬ 
mittee, with amendments to the Bank Act 
before it, summoned both Coyne and 
Stevens to testify. In Toronto, the Ontario 
legislature, nervous about yet another pos¬ 
sible financial imbroglio, hastily introduced 
a deposit insurance bill to guarantee de¬ 
posits from the public of up to $20,000 in 
provincially incorporated trust and loan 
companies. BIF officials and the financial 
community geared themselves for the worst, 
in heightened concern because the public 
was still nervous after the collapse (ap¬ 
parently through fraud) of the $20 million 
Prudential Finance Corporation and two 
insurance subsidiaries only a few weeks 
before. % 

By the evening of February 7 th it was 
evident that no serious run on York Trust 
was in fact developing, although a number 
of branches reported heavier than usual 
withdrawals. As testimony before com¬ 
mons committee emerged, it appeared to 
the public, at least, that Coyne and Stevens 
were quarrelling over points of principle 
about Westbank that had no direct link to 
York Trust; indeed, the hearings ended 
with the Finance Minister, Mr Mitchell 
Sharp, declaring that he saw no indication 
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<rf any wrong doing and that the quarrel 
ms a domestic difference outside the Juris* 
diction of the commons committee. Mean¬ 
while; the Gtttarip legislature rammed 
through its deposit insurance bill in forty- 
eight hours, loudly countering opposition 
arguments that the haste Bad to'do with 
any need to protect York Trust. By the 7 
end of last week, any immediate danger of 
crisis had passed. 

But the story clearly is not finished yet. 
Mr Coyne is a doughty fighter, always con¬ 
vinced of his cause, and not likely to be 
cowed by the finance committee’s reproofs. 
He claims the support of the majority of 
, directors of Wcstbank, and he may well be 
right. This Friday’s board meeting in 
Winnipeg seemed unlikely to produce more 
than uneasy truce for the time being, but 
eventually either Stevens or Coyne will 
have to capitulate. If Mr Coyne had not 
spoken when he did he might have 
found that by the time the Westbank 
opens for business, perhaps in March, the 
conditions on which its charter was obtained 
might have been stretched uncomfortably 
far. He may have woft the first round, kept 
western support for the bank (it includes 
some solid institutions like Great West Life 
and the Investors Group of Winnipeg) and 
brought out into the open the important 
difference between banking and financial 
promotion. If so, it has been at the expense 
of imparting further uneasiness about trust 
companies and “ near banks ” in the mind 
of Canada's financial community. 

C' 


Bombs 

You can hardly 
believe your ears 

It seems incredible, but apparently it really 
is true, that Euratom, through the EEC 
commission, has registered an anxious 
protest against the proposed nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty. This hardly seems 
a wise posture to adopt, particularly when 
Euratom’s objection is to the inspection 
system to be operated from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, and the 
objection is based on the argument that (a) 
Euratom already does its own inspecting 
(where it is allowed to) and (b) American 
agents disguised as Vienna inspectors 
would steal EEC members' commercial 
nuclear secrets. All this is wrapped around 
in a legal quibble which shows just how 
moribund Euratom has become. A little 
common sense is needed in Brussels. No 
country, least of all Britain, is going to 
change its attitude on non-proliferation 
merely to satisfy Euratom’s hurt pride. And 
Euratom itself, which was originally to have 
had full power to inspect all the atomic 
installations of all its members, meekly 
retreated before the bland French refusal 
to toe the Treaty of Rome line, and to this 
day Eurat9& &aya out of any plant that the 
French government says it is to stay out of. 
Not a very impressive inspection record.... 
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South African oil 


Straight furrow 


For ofl companies, business knows no 
politics; the mam thing is to take your 
chances as they come. And South Africa 
is a very fat chance indeed. It is no sun* 
prise that the French company Total— 
which was at first reported, and later denied, 
to have signed an agreement withthe South, 
African government—should be at the least 
interested in taking a share in the refinery 
to be built outside Johannesburg by Sasol, 
the government oil-from-coal company. 
Still less that the National Iranian Oil Com; 
pany should be interested in supplying the 
crude for the project. But this is a Tong, 
long way from what has been implied, that 
either company would be prepared to 
guarantee supplies in the face of mandatory 
UN sanctions. 

Total, a subsidiary of Compagnie 
Francaise des Petroles, with 10 per cent of 
the South African market is the only major 
marketer there without its own refinery. 
Participation in the Sasol refinery, planned 
for 1.5 million tons capacity, would be use¬ 
ful—doubly so, as it seems at the moment 
unlikely that the government will approve 
any extensions to the three existing large 
refineries (Sheil/BP and Mobil at Durban ; 
Caltex in Cape Town—in all some 6.6 
million tons a year capacity). This is partly 
dictated by a strategic desire for an inland 
refinery, and partly by the government’s 
powerful desire to wean business away from 
the dominance of international, primarily 
Anglo-Saxon capital. 

As the chart shows, South Africa’s crude 
imports have rocketed in the last five years 
—and are now increasing even more steeply 
in response to the government’s policy of 
building up stocks against sanctions. So 
South Africa is an obvious market, both for 
CFP through Total and for the NIOC. But 
even NIOC has already demonstrated its 
willingness to ride with the UN over the 
Rhodesian sanctions. The Shah is on record 
as denying any irrevocable long-term supply 
agreement with South Africa. Meanwhile 
NIOC acts no differently from the other 
major oil companies, all of whom will con¬ 
tinue to operate—and make profits—until 
told by their governments to desist. 


SOUTH AFRICAN OIL 'ooo metric tom. 
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Let's all tax 
together 


1060 61 62 63 


The Finance Ministers of the six common 
market countries have finally settle^ fcrf a 
turnover tax roughly on the French added- 
value pattern. In other words, before ijjo 4 
the countries of the Six will hive tbjubsn- 
tote a tax of this sort fot mp variety*# 
turnover taxes they nop , 

principle of the French style valae-addc 4 
turnover tax is simple, if hard to gttfcp at 
first. In theory there ll asingleunitom 
rate paid by every manufacturer and pro¬ 
vider of services. Each payt the tax 0ill the 
value he himself adds to the gopdfc and 
services; i.e. on his sales less his pu&Ityses 
of other goods and services on which tax 
would have already been paid hy ait earlier 
supplier. In the rejected u cascade * sys¬ 
tem used in some other common market 
countries, tax is charged on the total value 
of goods (including the cose of tax already 
paid on components) at each stage Of pro¬ 
duction.. This has the arbitrary effect of , 
promoting mergers just to minimise the 
overall tax liability. Possibly, a desirable 
aim in the common market; but this it 
hardly the right method to achieve it 

Harmonising the system (if not yet the 
rates of turnover tax) will have two impor¬ 
tant effects. In the first place it will remove 
a massive distorting influence On intra- 
European trade. Where exports qualify (or 
turnover-tax rebates, trade patterns tend to 
be distorted by different countries charging 
taxes at different rates, or by using different 
sorts of turnover tax, or none at all. The 
EEC plan is for all countries to adopt a TVA 
system by 1970. At some subsequent dam 
—yet to be fixed—the actual rates will be 
brought into line. And eventually systems 
of direct taxation will have to be aligned, 
as well as other indirect taxes (e.g. duties on 
beer and tobacco). 

The second important aspect of last 
week’s decree is that it marks an abandon¬ 
ment of national sovereignty over one area 
of financial policy. This has caused justi¬ 
fiable satisfaction in Brussels, and there is 
well founded ojptimlsm about the January 
1970 deadline being met. As so often in 
the community, there has been caution and 
delay and opposition before the decision. 
But in Germany legislation introducing 
TVA is already before parliament and could 
even be passed before Easter to go into 
effect on January 1 next year. The Dutch, 
long the lone advocates of a single-stage 
sales tax rather than a multi-stage system,, 
know that once the Germans move they 
have to follow suit. Preparation of the neces¬ 
sary legislation is in net far advanced in 
The Hague and if the new government so 
deckles it could be tabled rapidly ; perhaps 
even in time for adoption and application 
by next year too. Belgium Will have more 
difficulty but should meet the official 1970 
Continued on page 4 55.; 
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Measuring Russia's aid 



The Russian* themselves publish the Americans put the figure ai 
no regular, comprehensive $2 billion. There are also some 
official data on aid—military or problems on the figures of assist- 
economic. True, there s is the ance to “ block ” countries. The 
occasional reference by Soviet authors put total commitments to 

economists. And Russian Cuba, eastern Europe, and the 
statistics aa foreign trade and Asian cbmmuoist countries at the 
payments accounts can be end of 1963 at just over $8 
squeezed for information—the billion; Soviet sources put the 

IMF has. done valuable work figure at $800 million higbeT. 
here,' But the major source of But then the Soviet figures 
knowledge about Russian aid undoubtedly include some items 
remains announcements of new deliberately left out by the 
credit agreements. Russian authors—such as the 4,000 wagon 
leaders, no less than politicians loads of foodstuffs supplied to 
in other couritrfcsy enjoy the Hungary in 1956 . 
kudos of publicising their 
largess^ It ^ relatively easy to 

collate information on these coim O ISDUrsementS and 
mitments—*he‘ iJnited Nations the tea! COSt 
has published a regular annual 

series on Soviet commitments The figures on actual drawings 
since 1962 . The stickier problem on credits, shown in the top two 
is that of identifying actual dis- charts, are by tlieir nature more 
borAemems. The Americans have tentative still. But the broad 

published some global estimates, order of magnitude is probably 
bye little information on annual accurate enough. Certainly the 
flows to specific areas for specific authors’ estimates of the flow of 
purposes. aid to non-block countries comes 

Now Mr Alastair McAuley of cloSe 10 other independent 
Manchester University and ~ Mr guesses. The authors put the 
Dubravko Matko of Glasgow amounts drawn by all non-block 
have tried to fill in some of these countries (including Jugoslavia) 
gaps in a joint article on Soviet under economic aid pacts by tlie 
foreign aid in the Bulletin of the end 1963 at 31 per cent ol the 
Oxford University Institute of tot «b agreed. Ollier estimates 
Economics and Statistics. They var y between 30 and 35 ] per 
have attempted to give a break- tent. On military aid the authors 
down of actual flows of Russian assume, quite reasonably, that 
aid resources to major areas (unless there is inlormation to 
abroad and to distinguish eco- the contrary) all military aid is 
nomic from military aid. They used. 

have also tried to give some Taking these estimates as a 
measure of the real economic cost rough guide to actual flows of 


America, .Fraiic^ or Britain. But, Russians do c&tiry.* heavier aid 
these countries are far burdan : thon Italy/with a more 
richer than, the USSR.' On (he nearly comparable„ national in* 
Russians* ,. 090a \ .*figures the w cojtfie." On the taher hano^they 
Americana enjoy ait income per do less than the Japanese,, whose 
head roughly twice as large. The income is rather less/ 
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to Russia compared with the Soviet aid, just how large a 
burden carried by western burden has this implied for the 
countries. Soviet economy ? Soviet credits 

Inevitably, the data worked up « re virtually all loans, not 
by Messrs McAuley and Matko 8 ™nts. So the economic burden 
art estimates—possibly with wide imposed by aid is only the dif* 
margins of erton The authors ?««»<*, between the return 
warn that their breakdown earned on capital employed 
between economic and military aR aid, and tbe return that that 
aid is at best highly tensive, capital would have egmed if 

employed at home or m loans 
to richer, borrowers. The two 
Commitments 1 authors calculate the real cost on 

/ two alternative assumptions. 

Nonetheless, when all the quali- They choose 6 % as the rate of 
fications are m^de, the authpts* , return that might reasonably be 
estimates crosscheck reasonably assumed to be earned on funds 
well with other sources. They plowed back into Soviet indufev 
put the total value of Russia’s try—as there is, of course, no 
economic aid commitments %0 capital market in Russia the 
underdeveloped countries in tfte Jos^-terminteresf rate has to be 
free world (excluding credit^ to a matter of guesswork. The 6 % 
Jugoslavia, Finland, Turkey)' at rate is also a good approxima* . 

6 nd of 1963 at billion, tion of international market rates 
Tnc Americans put thfc total a in the early 1960 ’s. In a second 
year' earlier, at the end of 1962 * exercise they calculate, the real 
at $ 3.6 bjlltoh. Oddly, the cost of Russian aid usiittg a 15 
Russians thetfisrfves have put the per cent interest rate. This adds 
global figure lower still> at $ 3.3 a premium for risk ; there i* no 
billiop—*but the Russian figure reason to suppose that the less 
could, refer to a shorter period, or developed countries, at least in 
exclude military aid chat has . the free, world, would be any less 
crept Into the authors* total. Ifyc. likely to default op ^oviet than 
senoqs discrepancy is the on western debts, j ’ 
authors* estimate of military aid Ott a per capita basis .the t^l 
^non-block countries'; they cost of the Russian aid pro- 
idendfyupnly $811 million, Vhile gramme ' is far below that of 
tv 
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The brilliant world Greece ereatedaltnost 
three thousand years ago still lh>es today— 
in you.Plato set domsdendficblndples that 
udll send you^ to fa rnfauSifads democratic 
ideals shapd vm g<l#trmiunt. ; v 
Pindm, 


HourdtdaBAhlSjfiry suddentjykegtu In 
Greece? The soft magical light, fa shimmering 
p^andmyzicdmfatiafahadttlot todow^t 


fate of Jam through gleaming islandrinjeorth 
efa golden tan instead of fa Golden Bkttt.‘ 


whattom* 


a glhhpse of exoticfish or, the legendary pedate . 
<y Ptoteidm. Pity hefagetoyour parilfrtdtitfg 
Byron at Marathon. book-mo your tom# |foC 
reflective silence at tkjjpkL' Let your heart soar 
atBfddaurustfarihgSoyhacla under ftars.Jle - ■ 
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deadline as should Luxembourg; and 
Italian ministers laptweek were sure that 
they too could conform* In France last 
year’s legislation adapting the existing TVA 
system (which does not apply to services, 
nor to the retail stage) should be fully in 
force by 1969. 

Not all the problems have yet been 
solved. The Commission still has to kgree 
proposals, by next year at the latest, for 
applying value-added tax in the agricultural 
sector. In Holland a battle can be expected 
on the application of TVA to retail trade— 
jl move not obligatory until tax frontiers 
are finally removed. In the end Holland is 
likely to follow her neighbours and make 
the change how. The Dutch fought and 
won last week a rearguard battle to be 
allowed to make exemptions from tax—for 
the time being—ort some retail customers 
on social grounds (“ the sale of miners' 
shoes ”). Another exemption generally 
accepted was for traders with a very small 
business turnover. 

For Britain the decision means that a 
comprehensive value-added tax on this 
pattern would haVe to replace purchase tax 
once Britain joined the common market. 
The Selective Employment Tax* as another 
indirect tax, might have to go too. Mean¬ 
while the work of the Neddy group dis¬ 
cussing whether Britain ought to have a 
value-added tax should be much simplified. 
44 Whether ? ” may noW become a question 
of 44 when?” , c 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Metals and rubber tilted our 
all-items indicator down CK2 points 
in the week to February 15th. 

Rubber at 17.7d. a lb is back in the 
doldrums after its recovery to 
21.75d. a lb last May. The drop 
reflects tailing world consumption 
especially jn motor industries, though 
production continues upwards—. 
Malaysia's production in particular 
shot up to record levels during 
1966. 
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The Economist Commodity Pries Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities weighted sccording to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958; * 
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Walking out 


Dr Salazar, that veteran professor of epocO* 
micsj has Just been read an apparently k« 
effective ICeynesjan lecture in the survey of 
Portugal’raconomy published this week by 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, Although Portugal bgr 
made seine modest progress in recent yeaf% 
it still had a grp8s n|i?cnal product of omy 
$408 a head m 19*5* jaaKc&ft by far A® 
poorest counijyk Bisrdpc, With the,possible 
exception of Albania Spa actually popper’ 
than Albanrn by. ^ BajakV rather, 
different esjimate of PortugaTsGNP at only. 
$340 a hkd), r ’, / : . i 

The OECD’s prescription for Dr Salaxar 
is that he should cut puces* raise govern¬ 
ment expenditures, apd cut away itje mass of 
detailed* direct economic controls 44 iocotor 
patible with the requirements of a modem 
industrial structure. Dr Salazar has chosen 
to ignore this advice in bis 19*7 budget, 
introduced after the report was written but 
before it was made public. The current, 
budget forecasts a rise of about 3 billion 
escudos in estimated total expenditures (up 
to 20,204 million escudos), but an even 
bigger increase of about 6 billion escudos in 
estimated total revenues (up to 20,206 mil¬ 
lion escudos). 

This primly balanced budget poses some 
questions about the pace of Portugal’s future 
growth, hi the decade to 1962 it average 
only 4.7 per cent a year in real terms, a 
modest rate for an under-developed country 
with ample resources, including a healthy 
balance of payments. The OECD therefore 
considers it 44 of crucial importance ” that 
Portugal should 44 implement at proper 
speed and scale ” the economic development 
plan envisaging an annual average growth of 
6.1 per cent in real GNP to the end of this 
year, followed by an annual rise of 6.5 per 
cent to 1973. 

The most dramatic protest against Dr 
Salazar’s economic conservatism has come 
from Portugal’s workers, who have been 
voting with their feet. Our chart shows 
just how many of them have simply walked 
out. 
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The round of taUa between Indonesia ansi 
her creditors due to^tat* in Amsterdam 
next week could maric thet opening of a 
period when the creditor countries become 
noticeably less patient than they have been 
hitherto. General Suharto’s praesidiqm ha? 
in fact taken some fairly stem . Iifc^ 
inflationary measured ilt$fqe~“ Tndpnes&*| 
almost uncontrollable repotaom^ jn^uc^tjg 
the miposition of relatively more realistic 
price levels on some basic state controlled 
commodities such aa water *nd petrol, a % 

But for foreign iqyestiweqt the todoty^n 

actually, don£. ppr a start a. k 08t invidious 
distinction is emerging between new, invest¬ 
ment^ and .the refurbishing of exisqng 
foreign assets. The foreigp .invesdnent flawi 
passed at the turn of the* year was a very 
open-ended documentbut at least it pro¬ 
mised inducemaats*- from tax holidays 
downwards, for inveshoent k the slightly 
ill-defmcd sectoprof the economy left open 
to foreign capital. :.*’ .$he- ; unpublfcwed 
“ cabinet; in jtructiqh number 9 * issuedfrom 
the praesidium on Febdiary 6th instructed 
ministers to pay special attention to enter* 
prises prepared to invest for 15-30 years ; 
pressed the merits of the paw familiar cry 
for 44 Jndonesianisation”; of staff and 
management; apd. eyen guaranteed , re¬ 
patriation of dividends, up to half, of post- 
tax profits. 

Unfortunately the same instruction also 
baldly announced that there would be no 
tax relief for foreign enterprises—in other 
words for foreign firms now seeking 
restitution of their assets, These; firm*, are 
already finding it very difficult to get their 
assets back, or to discuss suitable compen* 
satipn. What appears to be going wrong is 
that western businessmen, more cautious 
than their governments, are being over-slow, 
to negotiate on a company by company 
basis with the Indonesia government, while 
the Iadunesianshave frequently stated their 
preference for dealing with companies rather 
than, governments. Significantly the 
economic member of the presidium, Sultan, 
Buwono, very recently told a gathering o£< 
American businessmen, that he wap hoping 
to persuade the United States government 
to underwrite new capital brought into ail¬ 
ing enterprises by their former owners ; so 
encouraging owners to dip their toes in. 

Of industrial companies, the best settle¬ 
ment so far is symptomatically with the 
non-Dutch end of Unilever: which never¬ 
theless used a Dutch negotiator to parley 
direct with the Dutch speaking government; 
which undertook to further its already for¬ 
ward-looking policy of Indoqesianisation; 
and which is providing working capital to 
irwrea^e operations from their present level 
’of .29 per tint of; family,, Goodyear,; 
which has large plantatjoc^ as well as a tyre 
factory, appears to have reached a, similar 
agreemen^on Ar.mneh bigger, fcale by sjmil^ 
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direct methods. Of British plantations, only 
Anglo Indonesian, with longstanding, per¬ 
sonal tabs on the present regime seems to 
be making any h$tdma& As hmg as, other 
companies stay away m fright, their gov* 
eraments are left to strVg^k on thtfii 
behalf: against the only too nltnral deter¬ 
mination of interim Indonesian manage* 
menu to bang on to their jobs as long as 
they can in easy defiance of what the indo^ 
neskn government may decree. 


Libby 

In the can 


The monumental boardroom row in the 
Chicago based American food and canning 
empire, Libby, McNeill & Libby, has a plain 
explanation. Some of Libby’s shareholders 
reckon that the company should make twice 
as much profit as it docs now. Three share¬ 
holders concerned own 40 per cent of the 
stock between them, with the, balance 
ineffectually split between 25,000 other 
holdings. That these three arc Nestfe with 
20 per cent, the Italian Fasco with 10 pet 
cent, and the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas of Paris with another 10 per cent, adds 
a nice twist of xenophobia, with Europe this 
time on the receiving end of American 
distrust. 

Dark insinuations of foreign control seem 
mostly unimportant in that in the United 
States, where Libby has 70 per cent of Its 
safes, the product ranges of NestM md 
Libby (except in a few relatively minor 
items like evaporated milk) are more com¬ 
plementary than competitive. In Britain 
Nestfes subsidiary Crosse Sc Blackwell is in 
direct competition with Libby, and they are 
contenders too in the modest £7 million 
evaporated milk market. But .in mainland 
Europe competition between the two is 
slight, and Libby’s French canning venture 
Libaron, in which the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays Bas also has a xo per cent stake, 
is only a worry to Libby’s European share¬ 
holders in so far as it is slow moving. 

Nestte and its Italian and French fellows 
have only built up their significant share¬ 
holdings in Libby over the last three years. 
Since then there has been a management 
reorganisation, and the Libby main board 
has changed considerably, the chairman of 
Nestles US subsidiary becoming chairman 
of the executive committee. In the end the 
new atmosphere dearly became too much 
for two surviving Libby directors who re¬ 
signed last month. This week Libby's presi¬ 
dent and chief executive, Robert L. Gibson, 
resigned. His declared reasons were per* 
sonal, but feetibp crowded out in the 
boardroom is a personal feeling. Gibson 
has moved to the chief executive position of 
California Canners & Growers, a group 
made up from many mergers and now said 
to be in aggregate the largest food process¬ 
ing corpotgdon in the United States. If 
this is td Ms Gibson’s platform for showing 
the Eurbjphs what he might have done at 
tibby,h§task may not be so easy. Even 
after a JlSr when profits rose by over a 


fifth, Libby’s 1965-6$ pre-tax profits were the construction industry's training college 
still under 3) per cent of net assets. The -^-German wafrifetors and engineers Will: 
Europeans are rigjtf. The room for improve; also go to the Massey-Ferguaon school at 
mentis huge. ^ ; • Coventry for refresher courses. 


East European, motors Sugar 

Drang nach Osten Spiritual uplift 


The German motor industry, hit by falling 
(fcfh&od at home, is being subtle about try¬ 
ing to get into eastern Europe, The first 
nitration came when Volkswagen set up 
a number of service stations in eastern 
Europe. These an? for the cars already 
there. They got there either by direct 
export (a few hundred each in Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria); or as gifts 
from relatives in the United States (which 
is Why there are'12-15,000 VWs in Poland); 
as cars bought for use as hire cars by 
tourists; those actually belonging to the 
tourists who now throng to Black Sea 
resorts; or finally those acquired by 
foreign workers in Germany, driven to the 
East and then sold more or less clandes¬ 
tinely. 

The natural next step is to set Up plants 
to assemble completely knocked down kits 
supplied from, Germany. VW is hoping to 
do this in Bulgaria with its small buses, 
although this deal may be delayed by the 
inability of the Bulgarians to supply the 
components necessary to transform the kits 
into cars. In Rumania (where the police use 
Votkswagens) Renault outbid VW by sell¬ 
ing a complete factory to build its R8s—it 
is not clear whether the Rumanians would 
have preferred assembly of VWs but were 
induced to change their minds for political 
reasons, or whether they wanted to make 
the whole of the car in the first place. 

The most complicated deal is with Poland 
since the Poles do not have enough foreign 
currency to pay for the spare parts they 
need for their present VWs/ So they have 
sold tool kits to VW in exchange for the 
spares. At the same time the other native 
German vehicle manufacturer, Daimler 
Benz, is negotiating with the Rumanians to 
set up a lorry and bus plant to assemble kits 
of lorries and buses which would be 
exported from Stuttgart. So while the Ger¬ 
mans have missed out on the really spec¬ 
tacular deals over complete factories they 
are getting into eastern Europe all the same 
—and obviously there is more profit in 
direct exports, even of ckd units, than irt 
merely acting as middlemen for makers of 
the machine tools needed in complete car 
plants. 

The importance of the service element 
in sdlrng; to eastern Europe is emphasised 
by this week’s sale by Massey-Ferguson of 
£160,000 worth of industrial tractor-digger- 
loaders to the east German construction 
industry, the largest single order ever 
placed by the qast Germans in Britain* 
Massey-Ferguson bas been seeing industrial 
tractor^ to east Germany for ten years but 
this order is the first to include i neiVice 
agreement, by which Massey-Ferguson will 
send engineers to east Germany to establish 
s er v i c ing 1 plant and to train instructors for 


Sugar prices are recovering from the lows to 
which they fell in the middle of last year. 
But although this has created expectations 
of a sustained improvement, these could 
be disappointed. The recovery in prices, 
which sent sugar up by £4 to £16 15s. a 
too, was largely stimulated by tM purchase 
of about 150,000 tons by Pubiicker, an 
American manufacturer of industrial 
alcohol. When alcohol is not made from 
petro-chemicals, it is usually made from 
molasses, a by-product of sugar. But once 
the price of sugar drops to less than twice 
the price of molasses, which has a sugar 
content of about 50 per cent, it becomes 
cheaper just to use sugar. And this is 
just what happened with a near doubling of 
the molasses price over the past year on 
strong world demand for its use in cattle 
feed as well as,alcohol. But still it was 
only a 150,000 ton purchase of sugar, about 
2 per cent of the annual amount sold on the 
free market. The disproportionate effect on 
prices comes from its absorption of a large 
chunk of the 500,000 tons which Brazil 
unexpectedly sold to New York dealers last 
summer, and which these dealers have been 
offering for sale at knock-down prices. Bur 
now that the sugar price is rising again, 
the demand for sugar as a molasses sub¬ 
stitute will *oon be snuffed out. That 
supply is well in excess of demand even at 
current price levels (stocks currently esti¬ 
mated at over 18 million tons, ox more than 
three months’ world consumption) is almost 
bound to put a stop to further price 
increases for the moment. 

The longer term position looks happier. 
Low prices since 1965 have stimulated 
demand for sugar to an extent that there are 
now high hopes of its overtaking production 
next year. If this were combined with a 
smaller European crop, after last year’s 
bumper ore (and European supply has 
been known to vary by 2 million tons a 
year), a further recovery could get under 
way. But only then. 

SUCAB BEBOUliPS^ Just a little 1 


(t per ton c.i f} — 24 
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Our most famous South African customer 


Fiesident Paul Kruger not only opened the new building which housed 
the National Bank of South Africa. He kepi his own account there as well. 
Naturally, he deserved (and received) rather exceptional treatment. He was, 
for instance, presenu-d with the first £10 note issued bv the Bank! Seventy- 
three years later, we in Barela \s Bank D.(\ 0 . still like to think we offer 
exceptional ser\ ice. The da\ s of free £ 10 notes have, we fear, pone for pood. 
But a great deal of information on the South African scene will gladly be 
made available to those w ho are interested. Enquiries will be welcomed by 
our Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.G. 3 . 

We have Over 750 offices in the Republic and some 9.000 staff. In fact, if we 
don’t know the Country, then nobody does! 

BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

1 ^ ; 1 BHfedn’s Largest Overseas Bank 
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Gulf employs over 52,000 people. 
Who is the most important? 


You. 

You—the customer. 

Without customers, all the aforementioned could stay at home. 
But home is just where they’re not. They’re working. Producing, 
and selling what they produce to the world. 

Selling crude oil and petroleum products. Selling petrochemicals. 
Selling know-how and service, and these two are beyond measurement 
Satisfied customers are our greatest assets, and that's what has 
made us one of the biggest oil companies in the world. 

Because, no matter who you are, where you are, what you are, 
how large or small you are—if you’re a customer you get the best 
service, the best research, the best know-how and the best oil under ' 
the sigg^f Gulf. \ ,r 

Gulf (^Corporation, 9 Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, and throughout the worlds , 


iWi 


[Gulf] 


(. i* -i '• * . .... 

There’s room for you under the sign ef Gulf 
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Investment 


Imperial Chemical 
Industries 

Nasty 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
*finally managed to cover its main¬ 
tained dividend for 1966 with 
only £1 million to spare—pea¬ 
nuts for a group the size of ICI 
—and thanks only to the fact that 
part of the dividend had been 
paid net of tax. The market took 
the results unblinkingly, so what 
sort of results can it have been 
expecting ? For today ICI 
shares at 37s may yield 6.8%, 
well over the market average, but 
the price-earnings ratio is now 
16.7. This would be all very well 
if ICI were about to emerge from 
one of those bouts of over-capa¬ 
city endemic in the capital-inten¬ 
sive chemical industry. But the 
figures in the table giving the 
trends for the four quarters show 
quire clearly that it isn't. 

'Hie trends of sales growth, 
profit margins, continue down ; 
in the last quarter of the year ICI 
made only 84% pre-tax on its 
sales—lower than for a long time. 


Wall Street 

The magic 860 

New York 

After a spectacular January and 
early February rise of about 75 
points, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average has got bung up on the 
860 mark—to no one’s great sur¬ 
prise. The Index rose near that 
point at the start of the month: 
since then it has been bobbing up 
and down from day to day and 
going nowhere in particular, 
though on extremely heavy trad¬ 
ing volume that has made daily 
turnover of to million shares or 
more on the New York stock ex¬ 
change more the rule than the 
exception* On most days, too, 
the margin between stocks ad* 
vancing on the big board and 
those declining has been very 
thin. Wednesday was a typical 
day: 10,480,000 shares changed 
hands on the big board, but the 
average only dropped a point. 

Why 860? Principally because 
the average stayed around 
that area for several months 
during last year’s decline, before 
taking its final plunge to the 
October low of .744. This makes 
the 860*890 area a “resistance 
level” in Wall Street parlance. 
The theory is that many people 
bought stocks near that point last 


This is partly because of the in¬ 
tensity of the fibre price war in 
England. Also last year, for the 
first time, ICPs sales abroad, by 
direct exports and its overseas 
companies, were more than in the 
(comparatively) sheltered home 
market. 1967 is inevitably going 
to be worse than last year. The 
massive ammonia plants are now 
on stream and producing sales 
(and thus precious cash flow) in¬ 
stead of eating up interest and 
depreciation charges as they were 
in 1966. But part of the price 
ICI will pay for its massive cut¬ 
back in capital expenditure is that 
the nylon plant at Ardeer, due to 
come into production this year, 
has now been phased back a year, 
so all the money already spent 
there will be idle and worse than 
profitless this year. There is no 
sign of price recovery for the 
nylon ICI can make and sell (see 
page 646) and sales of chemicals 
are too tightly linked to indus- 

IMPEWAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


year, helping to arrest the 1966 
drop for a while—then saw their 
stocks later go much lower. Sup¬ 
posedly, now that the shares are 
back to about the price at which 
they were purchased, these 
people are delighted to sell and 
this selling will prevent the 
average from going much above 
the 860 mark, at least for a 
while. The market has hot 
had the “ correction ” (trans¬ 
lation : temporary slump) that 
many analysts had looked for 
once 860 was reached. For 
M institutional ” investors which 
built up cash reserves during 
1966 and, to their chagrin, held 
on to them during the January 
surge, are now stepping in to buy 
shares whenever prices drop. 
Thus both rallies and declines 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR- 



trial production for the year to 
be other than gloomy. 

After these results it is not just 
ICI’s share price that looks vul¬ 
nerable—it does, and the only 
possible short term hopes are 
either a massive cut in Chemical 
tariffs through the Kennedy 
Round, or die certainty of a 
speedy entry into Europe; ICI 
would benefit from, either de¬ 
velopment, and the second would 
entice foreign shareholders back 
into Britain’s best known indus¬ 
trial company. The market 
should have been warned by 
these results: ICI's sufferings get 
worse, and. ICI is far and away 
more efficient than most of the 
companies that will be reporting 
over the next few months. Never¬ 
theless the market did nothing; 
it had been reasonably happy 
before the results, and took very 
little notice of them on Thursday 
afternoon. Maybe the lessons 
they contain will sink in soon. 


tend to be one-day affairs, as the 
rallies bring out the 860-level 
seller and the declines bring in 
the buyers. 

Such deadlocks on Wall Street 
tend to persist until broken by 
some sudden news development 
or change in investor psychology 
—tilings which in their nature 
are unpredicteble. Nothing much 
has appeared in the nature of 
basic economic factors to break 
the deadlock either. The January 
surge was due mostly to an easing 
of interest rates and the 1966 
credit squeeze; the stimulus of 
this appears to have worn off, and 
the movement of interest rates 
hasn’t gone much further. 
Fourth-quarter and full-year 1966 
profit reports are producing the 
expected ; continued increases in 
profit, but not so large as before. 
Economic news is more confus¬ 
ing than ever, with housing pick¬ 
ing up from its sharp slump as 
auto sales plunge further, to cite 
only two items from the daily 
diet of contradictions in financial 
headlines. And the barrage of 
Vietnam peace feelers, rumours 
of peace feelers and denials of 
rumours of peace feelers provides 
no basis for either buying or sell, 
ing shares. But most analysts 
seem more impressed by the 
market's resistance to downward 
pressures than by its hesitation 
at the 860 mark, taking this to 


mea£ that it still has a basic 
buoyancy that will reassert itself 
once tfieselliffg those who 
mistimed their 1966 purchases is 
absorbed. 


Local authorities , 

Same old story 

The weekend , anouncement pf 
two loans to be issued by tender 
. by the Greater London Council 
confirm that the GLCrfike its 
predecessor, the LC(X is to get a 
good slice of all the money avail¬ 
able through the London market 
to local authorities. Of the £576 
million of new, money raised fey 
local authorities in the five years 
1962 -66, London, (in both guises) 
got £183 million—or over a third. 
Of course the money was well 
spent; London is an efficient 
authority and used som$ of the 
money to set up and run its local 
authority housing mortgage 
scheme, which did a lot of good 
in a city full of shabby houses 
and poorish people, neither at¬ 
tractive to normal lenders. 

The two loans fit in nicely to 
the Bank Of England's Sdtetne 
of things, since neither compete 
with the tap stock now running. 
The £20 million of 6i% stock, 
with a minimum tender price of 
£96-1$, is Issued for ip years, 
the traditional length for a local 
authority stock; the £40 million 
61 % 1990-92 stock is longer than 
most such loans, and is the 
Bank's way of reminding local 
authorities thpi high jmscrtfi rates 
are with us, if not forever for a 
long time yet. This is the second 
tender attempt by London; the 
first was a flop because of a 
sudden drop in the gilt-edged 
market. This time both stocks 
wire oversubscribed, the shorter 
one by £19 million, the longer by 
£100 million, as if to prove the 
essential soundness of the 
method. 

But these issues still beg 
the whole question of why 
local authorities are not allowed 
more of their requirements 
direct from the Public Works 
Loan Board, if necessary at 
the normal going rate for gilt- 
edged. Then the PWLB can get 
its money cither direct from the 
market or through the Bank and 
the Treasury. With the Bank of 
England funding like mad, now 
is the time to Inject some sense 
into the sySteffi—even though it 
might meat) increasing the rate 
the PWLB charges for some or 
all of the money it is allowed 
to dole out to local authorities. 


Percentage change on 


Sates 

1966 
Cmn. 
885 0 

1965 

Cmn. 

816 0 

Yem 

+ 8 5 

Quarter 

(1) 

+12 0 

(») 

h 4 2 

(HO 
■M2 9 

(IV) 

46-3 

Trading profit 

1690 

1800 

-6 1 

- 6 6 

- 6-0 

- 5 0 

-6 8 

Pre tax profit 

86 0 

101 0 

— 14 9 

-16 7 

N/C 

-19 0 

-25 0 

Nui profit 

49 0 

72 0 

-3? 0 

~ 38 1 

-10 5 

-37 5 

-33 0 
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Companies Bill ; 

No exemption 

The Conservative opponents of 
the Companies Bill in the House 
of Commons are in danger of 
making asses of themselves. In 
Tuesday** debate on the second 
reading they concentrated 6n 
three special features, the pub¬ 
lishing of exports, the introduc¬ 
tion of shares of no par value, 
«nd the plight of email busihftts- 
men. These were not the right 
targets. The first is irrelevant to 
a Companies BiU; it may be in 
the national interest (though 
details of imports savings and 
indirect exports are just .as 
important), but is not really part 
of' Company Law. No par value 
shares were relevant when there 
was a lot Of publicity about divi¬ 
dends which, expressed in per¬ 
centages, looked very large, but 
now look leas urgent. The 
government has decided not to 
accept the harmless Lords 
amendment which would permit 
their introduction when the 
revenue complications have been 
sorted out; a pity but not impor¬ 
tant. 

It is the drama of the small 
businessman which occupies the 
centre of the stage; assuming 
that he is now a company with 
limited liability, he will have to 
1 eveal a great deal more informa¬ 


tion after the passage of the Bill 
—though the requirement to dis¬ 
close rental has been dropped. 
'The defenders of the small man 
ignore various factors: that 
limited liability was introduced 
to enable the public to participate 
in the economic life of this 
country as inactive shareholders 
In large companies and that the 
bill does nothing to stop this; 
that limited liability was not 
introduced to help the owner- 
director, who can (and will) 
change from limited liability to 
unlimited or to a partnership 
basis after the passage of the Bill 
—thus reducing rather than 
increasing the burden on the 
Board, of Trade’s company 
registry; and that, although the 
vast majority of smalt limited 
liability companies arc honest, 
the ability to exempt these com¬ 
panies from giving information 
has been used as the base; for a 
lot of fraudulent operations. 

Opponents of the abolition of 
exempt private companies have 
not yet defined the “ small ” 
company; exempt companies 
themselves were supposed to be 
only small ones, but a lot of big 
*uns crept in. It is difficult to sec 
any definition not being similarly 
abused. One loophole was 
pointed out even m the present 
proposals ; that a company could 
go unlimited for a short time to 
dodge the necessity of filing 
accounts without attracting a 
swarm of creditors, and then 
regain its limited status until the 


time came to file the next set of 
accounts. This may be a real 
loophole and shows the danger 
of any further concession. 

But the second reading debate 
was most interesting as'a curtain- 
raiser for the next Companies 
Bill dealing with the social and 
economic aspects of the place of 
the limited liability company and 
promised later in this Parliament. 
In this battle the trade unionists 
are likely to be on the conserva¬ 
tive side, against reformers 
hoping for something nearer 
partnership than the present cold 
war between employers and 
workers. Distributing companv 
reports to all employees was 
proposed as a simple first step—- 
it would at least mean that em¬ 
ployers would have to couch 
their reports in a comprehensible 
form. The present debate on 
company law has been a similar 
example of doing good by stealth; 
the first Labour government in¬ 
troduced a BtU primarily to 
winkle out details of political 
contributions from companies; 
the second has had to bring back 
a stronger and better bill to deal 
with the various insurance scan¬ 
dals of the last year. The present 
bill may not cover all the ground 
laid bare by the Jenkins commit¬ 
tee ; but it is far better than these 
origins might have suggested— 
and to attack it as wrong 
rather than inadequate as the 
Tories are doing, leaves them 
open to ehatges of opposition for 
opposition’s sake. 


Choice of 
treatment 

’ -'-first ’tfie 

government of investment grants 
are due in July of this year. 
Accountants, who have already 
had the job of making applica¬ 
tions for grams on expenditure 
incurred in the first three months 
of 196$, \yili be laced with 
another problem, This time it 
will be.flow, the receipts should 
be treated m company accounts. 

’['lie investment allowances, 
which these grunts replace, were 
credited to, revenue lor the year 
in which they were received. But 
the (tew grunts, which come via 
the Board of Trade instead of 
the tului)d Revenue, differ sub¬ 
stantially from the old allow¬ 
ances. For 196& they are at a 
flat rate, of 40"*, of the cost of 
an asset in development areas 
and 20% in other places, but 
for 1967 and 19(18, the rates will 
be 45% and 25",,. And the gram 
will have to be deducted from 
the cost of an asset, before cal¬ 
culating the annual depreciation 
allowances for tax purposes. 

The accountancy bodies are 
doing their best to . work out 
guiding principles for their mem¬ 
bers. But unfortunately, they do 
not seem to be in agreement 


Baltic bonds 

The exceptions 

The hopes and fears of all the 
years are shown in the chart of 
City of Riga bonds. These, one 
of Messrs Lazards’ unhappier 
issues, came out in February 
1914 at 91}. They are one of 
the five Baltic Bonds whose 
British holders will receive com¬ 


pensation at an unknown rate as 
one result of Mr Kosygin’s visit. 
These bonds delate to countries 
taken over by the Russians after 
the 1917 revolution (twenty-three 
years after to be precise); so the 
Russians can agree to a settle¬ 
ment without accepting any 
responsibility for the pre-i9t7 
Russian- issues, now used as 
lampshades and wall hangings in 
several London households. But 
holders of Baltic bonds benefited 


mainly because their govern¬ 
ments left gold and assets in 
London, assets which could be 
used as arguments in discussions 
with the Russians. 

Of the other countries in 
Eastern Europe, most have 
started to settle old debts, with 
the notable exception of the East 
Germans, who of course are not 
recognised officially by the 
British anyway, aqd the Bul¬ 
garians. The Russians will do 


nothing about the pre-1917 
debts, at least one of which dates 
from 1822 (a loan negotiated by 
Rothschilds naturally) ; although 
oddly enough the Bolsheviks 
paid the interest due on these 
stocks for a few months after the 
October revolution. Private 
investors, their greed whetted by 
the chart, should steer clear of 
all these issues ; the professionals 
will have been in and out before 
any amateur has read his papers. 
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Westminster Bank offers 


world’s markets 


If you’re thinking of exporting or setting up a busi¬ 
ness abroad, you’ll find these booklets invaluable* 

The Market In each booklet you will find a general 
economic analysis of the country in question, statistics of 
the direction and composition of trade, the market for 
consumer and capital goods, methods of representation; to¬ 
gether with information on distribution, advertising, trade 
fairs, payments terms, trade regulations and other facts. 

Investment Overseas The booklets also give you in¬ 
formation on how to set up a business in the countries 


concerned, including information on investment proce¬ 
dure, patent licensing, sources of finance, the availability 
and cost of labour, and taxation. 

Further Assistance In addition, you wifi find compre¬ 
hensive appendices providing addresses from winds fur¬ 
ther details can be obtained. The Westtninfter Bapk aho 
issues a basic guide “A Handbook for Exporter**’ (freely 
obtainable) and periodically prepares economic reports 
on no less than 133 countries, individual reports being 
available to customers on request. 


Free from Westminster Bank 
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FUJI BANK 

Japan's Largest Commercial Bank 


Head Office: Oimachi, Tokyo, Japan < 

*ThiTf BrantA; Mmiw. C/rcwtf, ~ 

MM CAA*# Mank*t1a* Bldg>, l C fas* MattkaUa* Plat* 

* r V- PtoeeMorf Branch: imwennanstrasse 10 
»«• m±mes*H" Office AMerjce House. 17 Brabourue Road. Cotculla.1 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT; 

Edited by Nornlan St. John-Stevafc 

The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 
1 tyith im introduction by Sir ViliUn Haley^ 


“Baaehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and etfeemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why ; he has 

never until now had full textual justice done to him. j 
never unui now u«« Raymond, Financial Tunes 

« everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud- 

ediring, annotation, indeY^andprinti^^^ ^ ^ r*** 

<‘We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevasforgiyingus 
our tot opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century. K ;„ gs!ey Martin, Punch 

“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and e ^PfV* c 
Uto no way out of scale, He is more than )ust h.ghly readable. 

He should be read. Timt Li urary Supplement 


"... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 


Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price / 5 .O.O. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
2 m part of the world except the U.S.A. and Ph>hppmes 
where an edition published by the Harvard University Press 
is available. / 

Further volumes will be published on completion «s ; i>ltows: 
historical: volume III • ■ 
political: volumes IV & V 
. t, . i. - economic: volumes VI & VII, •< 

LEtTERgdMWWniANEtWS TAMS! 

^ i VOtUMB VIII ’ '■ ' 

v<! 


direct from: 


The Collecte^Work^f Walter B^ehot areobtaiofblc 



■ 

Book DepartmetKy 
The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, 
Loradot# S.W. 1 
Ttumww 519** 
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The three most likely methods 
of treating the receipts are as 
separate capital receipts, by 
crediting each grant to the rele¬ 
vant asset account, i.e. using it 
to write down the asset, and by 
treating them as revenue, as 
under the old system. 

In May last year, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants pub¬ 
lished an interim report, in 
which it favoured crediting 
grants to the relevant assets. A 
more up-to-date report is now 
in course of preparation, but is 
not expected to contradict the 
t finding of the earlier one. 

'The Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, on the other hand, 
has published an article in the 
February issue of its magazine* 
The Chartered Secretary , claim¬ 
ing that the most satisfactory 

pitfefedbfle fs *¥o trea^tfce jjrattts 

as capital receipts. In particu¬ 
lar, the author, Mr Frank H.' 
Jones, argues that to write down 
an asset and depreciate on the 
basis of the written-down value 
i is inadequate since it is impos¬ 
sible to rely on a similar grant 
when the asset has to- be re¬ 
placed. He docs concede, how¬ 
ever, that crediting the asset 
might be acceptable where its 
acquisition would not be worth¬ 
while without the grant, and 
that if the institution of the sys¬ 
tem of grants is to serve its 
intended purpose, there will 
need to be numerous such caSes. 
Furthermore, the research com¬ 
mittee of the Scottish Institute 
of Chartered Accountants is not 
entirely in agreement with the 
English institute, but its findings 
are not yet a matter of policy. 

To add further to the con¬ 
fusion at least one major com¬ 
pany, ICI, is treating the grants 
as income received over the life 
of rhe asset concerned, thus get¬ 
ting over the theoretical objection 
that under certain circumstances 
grants may have to be repaid. 
These disagreements are disturb¬ 
ing; as United States experience 
has shown recently, accountancy 
must be consistent to be mean¬ 
ingful. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON 

LONDON 

Neither equities nor gilt-edged 
very excited either way. 

NEW YORK 

Hesitating around the 860 
resistance level on Vietnam 
hopes and fears. 

PRANCE 

Institutional interest outweighed 
disappointment in January trade 
figures. 


19&J 
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Interest Equalisation Tax 

Oriental 

precautions 

Neto York 

Japan has begun talks with the 
United States in an effort to pave 
the way for its industries to tap 
the New York capital market free 
of the US equalisation ta*. 
Japan at present enjoys an 
exemption from the tax for up to 
$100 million of issues a year, but 
only for bonds that are issued or, 
guaranteed by the government. 
Tokyo would like to broaden that 

well. The move, however, is only 
precautionary as yet. 

With interest rates in Japan r 
continuing beloW those in the 
US, Japanese borrowers have 
been conspicuously absent from 
the New York market, and much 
of the country's $100 million tax- 
free quota went begging in 1966. 
But the Japanese economy has 
been picking up steam lately, 
partly because of American 
orders for Vietnam, raising the 
possibility that its industry will 
need external long-term financing 
help before the end of the year. 
Moreover, the Japanese are said 
to anticipate that in the event of 
a Vietnam ceasefire its recently 
improved balance of payments 
would almost certainly worsen. 
In that event, the right to make 
tax-free, and thus less costly, bor¬ 
rowings for private as well as 
government purposes in US 
capital markets, would be impor¬ 
tant insurance. But New York 
investment bankers doubt that 
the Japanese negotiators will pre¬ 
vail, at least in the present 
context; with the balance of 
payments figures as bad as they 
are even token concessions will 
be hard to come by. Meanwhile 
business is so slack that at least 
one foreign securities specialist is 
switching to domestic business. 


Swissair 

Foreign bearers 

Swissair Is probably the mbst 
efficient airline in the world out¬ 
side the United States and has 
never had an unprofitable year. 
Airlines are glamour stocks for 
investors anyway, and few out¬ 
side the United States have 
shares quoted on any stock 
market., So there is likely to be 
a good , deal of 'interest In the 
bearer shares of Swissair now 
being issued* 

Even before the issue, in 1966, 
a bad Stock Exchange fear with 
an average ?% in Swiss ‘ 
share prices, ‘ Swissair’ shares 
reached an all-tjme high of 
Frs. 7db^-4tnd are now at 
Frs.846. . Preliminary figures for 
1966 show a 10% rise fri'^perkt- 
irig f lifetime ’ over last yeai*s. 
record pf Frs.634 million*-bUt 
the rise 1 was mainly due -to an ; 
announcement which frequently' 
depresses share prices, a call for 
new capital; a 1 for 4 rights issue 
at a likely Issuepriee of Fr*4oo^ 
per share to raise Frs.50 million. 
The new issue will be in bearer 
shares while at present all shares 
are registered. Only Swiss 
nationals are allowed registered % 
shares, but bearer shares can i 
also be bought by foreigners. 

Registered shares are the 
means by which the majority of 
big Swiss firms guard against a 
foreign take-over. The electrical 
concern ’ Landis & Gyr which 
considers it unfair to discrimi¬ 
nate against foreigners in the 
share register, as a large part of 
the firm’s business is done 
abroad is an exception; any¬ 
way it is impregnably controlled 
by one family. Swissair even 
has a legal obligation that at 
least two-thirds of the share 
capital must be held by Swiss 
nationals ; even so, since the first 
issue of bearer shares will be 
one-fifth of the total, there is 
still room for further issues. 

Where foreign investors are 


THE WORLD BOURSES 



Indices 

1966-67 

Percentage change from: | 

Feb. 

16 

LL 

' High 

j 

Low 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

yaar 

ago' 

All- 

time 

High 

London 

388 0 

j 445-8 

352 5 

+ 0 8 

- 0-1 

- 8 7 

713-0 

Now York 

855 8 

895 2 

744 J 

- 0 6 

+ 10 

-12 9 

-14 0 

Fronoo 

88 3 

! 128 6 

94 8 

+ 10 

+ 2-1 

"21 *9 

-47 3 

Gormony 

78 3 

\ 96 1 

69 0 

+ 0 8 

+ 13-6 

-16 1 

- 44-2 

Holland 

298 6 

1 323 3 

242-3 

— 

+ 6-6 

- 5 8 

- 30-7 

Italy 

64-6 

! 74-1 

62 9 

- 23 

+ 0-5 

- 9 9 

- 44*7 

Conadt 

162 3 

; 171 

136-2 

+ 0 3 

+ 2-1 

- 4-8 

-17 

Belgium 

76 9 

97 6 

71-4 

+ 03 

+ 7-1 

- 20-3 

-28 5 

Auotralio 

328 9 

! 337 6 

308 1 

- 0 8 j 

- 1 6 

- 0| 

- 13-8 

8 wodon 

217 2 

264-1 

197 2 

+ 0-3 

+ 2-1 

-10 0 

- 16-9 

Japan 

1,467 6 

1 ' 

11,688 7 

! • ■ 

1 , 364-3 

- 1-41 

! 

+ 1-9 

+ 0-2 | 

•*16 6 

* Stock Prices end Yields on pages 677 end 678. 

t London. 

February 


confined 16’ bciiW share ii th6' 
result Is a price discrepancy} 
Nestles bearer' sham arc turn ; 
quoted at Frs.24201, rflgisteifcdP 
odes at Frs;r,55$ ‘ So tie new 
bearer share* are bduntf ttibe 
popular, despite the absence of 
one attractive feature. Each 
Swissair share entitles its holder 
to a Frs.ro reduction on t he 
price of a flight ticket each year, 
provided it is for his personal 1 
use and not taken up during the 
three peak traffic months; it will 
not be possible to tixtettd this 
bonus to "'beatoshares-^and ’ 
anyway one of these days .the^ 
IATA ' will stop - Swissair’s ' 
amiable breach or Its rules, 


Sfripping Shtite *, 

Storm* ahead 

P&O currently likes being 
called the world’s “ biggest free 
enterprise shipping group” but 
it gave a dear iemonstratkm 
this week of just how precais 
ious private investment in that 
type of enterprise Can be. A 
drop of only 7% in trading 
profit to £23 million led to 
profits at the pre-tax level halved 
to £2.8 miHion—giving no cover 
for a dividend costing £4.6 
million. The group is re¬ 
organising Its management 
structure. This may not be 
enough to improve the profits 
figures but does foreshadow a 
thorough shake-up in the 
British shipping industry during 
the next five years. Prospects 
for the industry as a whole are 
not bright; heavy investment in 
new ships and equipment in the 
liner trade will absorb most of 
the initial gains to hand from 
the container revolution; and 
falling tramp freight rates, sur¬ 
plus bulk shipping capacity and 
increasing foreign flag compe¬ 
tition cloud 1 the bulk shipping 
future. There are likely to be 
more losers* than winners iA 
shipping as a whole, and even 
the winners may not be of 
much interest to shareholders. 

All the present members of 
Overseas Containers Ltd., the 
new shipping consortium, are 
undoubtedly strong enough to 
survive the coming storm. These 
are P&O, British & Common¬ 
wealth, Furness 1 Withy and 
Ocean Steam. A future trans¬ 
port organisation containing all 
these four groups must now be 
on the capis, but even such a 
merger would not necessarily 
result in increased share values. 
On th t contrary, the best run’ 
company of the four. Ocean 
Steam, could suffer from trying 
to help its three bigger and 
considerably slower moving 
companions. The rationalisa¬ 
tion involved could in fact be 
done without any transfer of 
shares simply by chartering 
ships from the parent com¬ 
panies to OCL. But this does 
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not mean that any other 
companies will now rush to fol¬ 
low the example of Furness 
Withy in its recent take-over 
of the Cairn line in which it 
previously had only a io%< 
interest. Or that other small 
liner companies will go the 
way of Donaldsons into profit¬ 
able liquidation. The Cairn- 
Funless relationship was the 
exception to the rule. Other 
associated companies like Houl- 
der Bros., Manchester Liners 
and General Steam are more 
than 50% owned by their parent 
groups which need not bother 
to spend capital desperately 
needed for container ships and 
road haulage companies. 

Bat- until die 

impact of the container revolu¬ 
tion has had fnore time to 
make itself felt, it is in the 
non-liner shipping business that 
the biggest changes are likely 
to take place. Britain's tramp 
fleet already suffers from higher 
operating costs than foreign 
owners operating under flags of 
convenience. But the full effect 
of going into the long term bulk 
contract business later and in a 
smaller way than foreign com¬ 
petitors has yet to be felt. The 
only really bright spot in the 
British bulk shipping field is in 
Seabridge ship the consortium 
consisting of Clarksons, Bibby 
Line, Silver Line, Bowring and 
Britain Steamship. But there 
too, further rationalisation will 
have to take place before share¬ 
holders get any benefit from 
the long-term bulk shipping 
business. Shipping Industrial 
Holdings, with Clarksons at its 
heart, was the subject of a good 
recent brokers' report by W. I. 
Carr. Potentially it is in a good 
position to gain both from the 
container revolution and the 
long-term bulk business. In 
containers it stands to gain 
from its acquisition of the Astor 
transport group, although it is 
competing directly for business 
with the groups like O.C.L., 
and existing shipping and for¬ 
warding giants either private like 
LEP, or nationalised like the 
Transport Holding Company 
and British Rail. In tramp 

shipping Clarksons has the 
knowledge and Denholm's 

(which manages Clarksons' 

ships) has the managerial ability 
to shake Seabridge into a 
unified group. So companies 
like John L Jacobs and Dene 
Slipping (which already charter 
ships to Seabridge) may tty to 
get closer to Shipping Industrial 
instead of having to give in as 
the seas get rougher. But this 
would hurt the directors for it 
would mean that their manage¬ 
ment companies» Bishopsgate 
and St. Helens Shipping (in 
which some of the directors of, 
the atliqg Doxford Shipbuilding 
group;■ Me also heavily involved) 
wonliflBfre to be wound up; but 
sharenowfers would not, mind. 
For the" system whereby these 


man a ge m en t companies, only 

partly owned by the shipping 
companies, run the ships, is an 
archaic one. 

One or two other old names 
in British tramp shipping, like 
Stag Line and Sheaf Steam-ship 
company may be worth buying 
into if anyone is particularly 
enamoured of shipping shares, 
as long as the buyer is looking 
into the far distance. Marginal 
trading (and chartering to 
people like Seabridge) will 
make profits for some time to 
come. And as bulk ore and grain 
cargoes get bigger, transhipment 
around Europe and the 
Mediterranean should prove 
profitable—if it in its turn 
doesn’t fall into the hands of 
low cost foreign flags. Eventu¬ 
ally even the notoriously inde¬ 
pendent Reardon Smith may 
see the wisdom of joining hands 
with someone else. But die 
tiny fellows, like Aviation and 
Shipping, Atlantic Shipping and 
Trading, and the Burnett 
Steamship Co. are not in this 
class at all. 


Wookoorth 

In Poppa's 
footsteps 

Traditionally, F. W. Woolworth 
is a defensive investment for a 
recession. For as purses are 
pinched, people turn to cheaper 
goods. But Woolworth has been 
broadening its range to include 
something approaching luxury 
goods. So in 1966, although sales 
of foods and other necessities 
went ahead well enough, 
“ variety ” lines were more slug¬ 
gish. But it was the increase in 
overheads that did the damage, 
letting Woolworth know what a 
fall in profits tastes like. After 
many years without the sniff of 
a fall the pre-tax figure fell from 
£39.1 million to £38.5 million. 

At 17s. old., the shares yield 
5.8%, which is reasonable 
enough, but are on a price/earn¬ 
ings ratio of nearly 15, which is 
looking ahead to recovery. And 
that is scarcely likely to come in 
the present year, when selective 
employment tax and other w com¬ 
pulsory charges" will take 
another £2 million and the 
squeeze is bound to go on well 
into the year. 

But eventually, when better 
times return, the build-up of 
new, modernised and extended 
stores, unnoticed in profits dur¬ 
ing the setbacki should chip in. 
The firm spent £ 6 .7 mdlion 
op fixed assets last year and is 
still planning more improvements 
and expansion. And wjth a 
return of nearly 25^, on capital 
employed, it should show bene¬ 
fits from better use of its £21.6 
million liquid assets. 

- For the long term, much 
depends on the success or failure 


of. tfo rptaorto huiiach Wooico 

out-of-town department stores, 
on the lines of those in America. 
These are intended to supply just 
about everything, by self-service 
where appropriate, and on credit 
in the durables section. The first 
is scheduled to open this autumn 
at Oadby, a suburb of Leicester. 
Previous schemes have foundered 
because in provincial Britain few 
wives have cars, and a suburb is 
difficult to reach from another 
suburb by public transport. But 
Woolworth has done ample 
research on the project. And if 
this is successful, it could do the 
company’s image and profits a 
power of good, as it has in the 
United States. 


Investment Trusts 

Delayed squeeze 

The examination of some of the 
recent statements by chairmen of 
investment trusts shows that 
market pessimism in this sector, 
with discounts on assets up to 
20%, is well founded. For where¬ 
as industrial companies arc now 
reporting on a period of economic 
recession, often including a fair 
slice of the really tricky time 
after the July 20 restrictions came 
into force, investment trusts lag 
behind them and few have yet 
cut dividends. Their reduction 
in income comes when the com¬ 
panies cut their payments. 
And these cuts, when they come 
through to the investment trusts’ 
own accounts next year, may 
leave some trusts with insufficient 
franked income to pay the divi¬ 
dend. And where a part of it 
has to be paid from unfranked 
income, an additional tax 
liability is incurred. This year 
will also bring other tax head¬ 
aches for the trusts. Many have 
not yet had to pay appreciable 
amounts of corporation tax, but 
will feel the effects of the system 
in 1967. And the loss of double 
taxation relief on indirect over¬ 
seas taxes is serious for those 
with large transatlantic holdings. 
This relief was withdrawn in 
respect of Canadian taxation in 
April, 1966, so those trusts with 
December year-ends will already 
be showing some effects in their 
profit and loss accounts. But as 
far as United States tax is con¬ 
cerned, relief was available up 
to September. So the brunt of 
the withdrawal will fall on the 
present year. 

The capital gains tax is not 
tremendously important to the 
trusts at the moment. For one 
thing, of course, they, like every¬ 
one, have not many gains to tax. 
Since trusts invest where pos¬ 
sible, faruhe long term,, they 
realise only a small part of the}r 
portfolios in any one year. L^tef, ; 
when gains have built up over a , 
number of years, this tax could 
bo a severe restraint on switch¬ 


ing, but at present it is only over¬ 
seas, where a sale involves the 
loss of three-quarters of the 
dollar premium, that the trusts 
are seriously hampered in man¬ 
aging their portfolios. Nor is the 
rule requiring distribution of 
85 \Y, of earnings to qualify as an 
investment trust in Lhe eyes of 
the Inland Revenue (and there¬ 
fore pay capital gains tax at 40% 
instead of 30%) weighing too 
heavily. After all, there seems 
no reason why a trust should not 
step up its distributions to the 
qualifying level when it is ready, 
i.c. when capital gains tax be¬ 
comes burdensome. And falling 
income is likely to bring many 
trusts up to the mark this year, 
without a change in thr dividend. 


Taxation 

Double dose 

An anomaly in the tax taws, 
whereby short-term gains tax 
may be levied on a gain which 
has already effectively borne in¬ 
come tax, has been shown up by 
Mr T. J. Sophian, a well-known 
tax barrister. Mr Sophian refers 
to the case of a lease of property 
for under fifty years, when the 
man taking the lease coven¬ 
ants with the owner to execute 
improvements to the premises. 
The owner is in this case treated 
as having received a premium 
and so is charged income tax 
under Case VIII of Schedule D 
on a part of the notional 
premium. 

But if the owner sells the pro¬ 
perty within twelve months of 
purchase (after having granted a 
lease) he would be charged in¬ 
come tax and surtax on the whole 
of any capital gain under Case 
VII, the short-term capital gains 
tax. Yet a part of the increase 
in value would be due to the 
improvements executed under 
the terms of the covenant, which , 
has been taxed already to some 
extent. 

For the purpose of the long¬ 
term capital gains tax, provision 
is made in paragraph 7 of 
Schedule 8 of the Finance Act 
1964 for the amount of the 
notional premium to be deducted 
as expenditure incurred in im¬ 
proving the property. But here 
roo Mr Sophian has found a flaw. 
For the paragraph provides for 
such deduction on the disposal * 
by the lessor of the lease, which 
of course he has already granted, 
and therefore does not own. It 
should refer to disposal of the 
property. The Economist has 
drawn the attention of the Board 
of Inland Revenue to Mr 
Sophian’s discoveries, and * the 
board has undertaken to bear 
them in mind. Perhaps the next 
Finance Bill will rectify the. 
situation. 
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RAND SELECTION CORPORATION LIMITED , , 

lutofpotaAeti nilha Republic of Scuih Ah'nfr -« 7 *• ' ’ - ** $ i $ ? 

The following points are from the annual statement by the Chairman, 

Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer ' f. .. 

i 



Value of 

Income from 


investments 

investments 

I Total R392.881.000 

Total Rl 7.876.000 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Gold 

50 

49 

Diamonds 

14 

12 

Platinum 

5 

5 

Copper 

4 

10 

Coal 

4 

5 

Other mining 

3 

5 

Vnduetrial 

18 

13 

Finance 

2 

1 


The group profit after deducting taxation ,un! minority inteiests 
was R17.640,(HX), equiv alent to 51.8 cents pc; sh;»i e. for the year 
ended 30th Seplembci, 1966, compand \\U|i (Jjc profit of 
R18,981.000,.or } caps per share, tii flic piucdmg year. As 
the latter ambifm included exceptional promts ol R2.130,000 on 
the sale ol investments, the icsult for the u.ir under review can 
be consideied satisfactory, net income horn the group's normal 
business having increased by R789,(XX), or 4.7 pci cent. 

This result can be auubuicd primarily to an increase of 
R771,000, or 4.5 per cent, in investment income, to a total of 
R 17,876.000 and 10 a diop ot R455,000 ill !he cost of pi expect¬ 
ing. Interest paid fell by R112,000. I hexe lactois weie partly 
offset by a decline of R156,000 lo R2.l<i6,(HH) in revenue Irom 
interest, piopctiy ^.les, burning and other souices. b> inucases 
of R *2.000 in administration expenses and R If* 0(X) in taxation; 
«nd by a decline of R310,000 in the surplus on icali/ation of 
investment bcvor.d thai ultiibutable 10 ilic exceptional profit 
inferred to above. 

in view of the continued ii.se in group investment income, divi- 
ends totalling 37 j cents pci share were declared, compared with 
35 cents in the preceding year. The tol.il distiibution absoibed 
R1 2,763,000 and aftci appropriating R I, <48.000 to write down 
investments, R 3,1 Hi,(XX) lo general reset v e and R 209,000 to 
note redemption resei v e. R139,000 v.as added to unapptopnated 
profits, which now total R1,132,000. 

At 30th Seplembci, IS>o6, the aggregate maiket value of the 
group's quoted investments was R.374.822,000. which exceeded 
their book value by R225,228,000. A ycai c.ulier their maiket 
value, at R3I7,76i,000, was R167.7S <,000 m excess of book 
value r l he rise in market values was due mainly to increases in 
the pi ices of financial and diamond shaics. although the value of 
the group’s interests in gold and platinum mining also increased 
materially. 

INTERESTS IN FINANCE COMPANIES 
An important event cluiing the year was the formation of Anglo 
American Corporation ol Canada Limited (AMCAN) to hold, 
primai ily, the Canadian interests of the Anglo American Corpor¬ 
ation, Dc Beers and Charter Consolidated groups. The major 
assets of the new company, whose issued capital is 8.429,545 
shares of $10 (Canadian) each, are substantial shareholdings in 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company Limited and 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited; its portfolio also includes 
holdings in South African shares, Baffin I and Iron Mines 
Limited and various quoted and unquoted Canadian companies 
engaged in mining and exploration. The value of the company’s 
assets is currently about $82 million (Canadian)* and financially 
the new company is in a position to follow its existing invest¬ 
ments and to participate in new investment opportunities. 

Arising out of an indirect interest in Hudson Bay shares which 
have been exchanged for AMCAN shares, Rand Selection Cor¬ 
poration now has a considerable indirect interest in AMCAN. 
Some 10 per cent of the capital of AMCAN is owned by 
Canadian companies and it is intended, at a suitable stage in 
the company’s development, to apply for a listing of the shares 
on the main Canadian stock exchanges. 

Charter Consolidated Limited earned a profit of £7,779,000 
after tax In its first year of operation, ended 3 fst March, 1966. 
It paid dividends totaling £3*827,000, or Is 4d a share, for 
the yeat, pins a dividend of 4d a share, absorbing £957,000, 


in respect of (he three months prior to its formation for which no 
dividend had been paid by the three companies involved in the 
merger. Charter’s profit for the six months to 30th September. 

1966, was considerably higher than lor the corresponding period 
m 1965, largely owing to exceptional share realizations and 
increased trading and sundry revenue. 

Jt was announced in November, 1966. that Charter had been 
awarded the concession to mine a deposit of copper at Akjoujt, 
in Mauritania. The mine will be established to produce 27,000 
tons of copper a year and will use the new TORCO process, 
developed by Anglo American Corporation in Zambia, to treat 
ihc refractory ores which make up a large proportion of the 
deposit. 

MINING 

The corporation received substantially higher Income from Its 
diamond interests during the year. In 1966 the Central Selling 
Organization established the sixth successive record for sales of 
diamonds, which amounted to R 355.692,000, almost 20 per 
ceitf lughet than total sales during i$63. 

FilrtKer expansion in production of gem diamonds in South 
and South West Africa during the year under review resulted 
from a full year's operations at 'J'hc Consolidated Diamond 
Mines of South-West Africa Limited at its higher level of ouput 
and from the increase in operations at the new fipsch mine. 

Our revenue from gold mining investment increased during 
the year ns n result of a first dividend being received on our 
shares in Western Deep Levels Limited. A new opportunity for 
attractive gold mining investment has arisen in the establishment 
of a new mine south of the Vaal River adjoining the property of 
V;ml Reefs Exploration and Mining Company Limited. 

Hand Selection will acquire a substantial direct and indirect 
interest in Southvaal Holdings partly by virtue of its contractual 
paiticipation in new business undertaken by Anglo American 
Corpoiution. The new tuea wjJJ be developed to mill 150,000 
tons ol ore a month, starting in 1972. and it is probable that 
in due course the extraction of uranium from the ore will become 
economic. However, the capital cost of producing uranium ta 
not coveted by (he present at rangements. 

At the time of writing finished copper production from the 
mines in Gambia is running at about 75 tier, cent of capacity 
owing to fuel shortages caused by transport problems in CcfttnU 
Alrica. Jt appears probable that for some while these problems 
will Ivavc their impact on the mining industly but 1 am confident 
ih.it the long term prospects of copper production in Zambia 
remain sound. Plans arc being laid toe.xpand production through 
the use of the lcccntly proven Torco process. This will make 
possible the treatment of refractory cues fioin Nehanga, the 
Mmdola open pit nt Rhokana, Bwana Mkubwa and probably 
from the presently closed Kansanshi mine. 

The value of the corporation’s indirect interest fn Rnstenburg 
Platinum Mines Limited has increased shaiply during the year, 
due both to new investment in the companies which own Rusten- 
burg and to further substantial increase 111 the market value of 
their shares. 

The demand for platinum has continued to exceed supply 
during the past year and the free pi icc of the metal has remained 
within the ranp of £48 to £59 an ounce. However, m order 
to maintain the competitive position of platinum and to 
stimulate the development of new uses for it, Rustenburg 
Platinum continues to sell its production at £35 J5s an ounce. 

IN6USTRIAL INTERESTS 

Anglo American Industrial Corporation Limited (AMIC), In 
which we have a large interest, invested over R8.6 million during 
the year ended 30th June, 1966, in shares, loam and its sub¬ 
sidiaries’ capital project*. Jt increased iu interest in Highveld 
Steel and Vanadium Corporation Limited to 14.49 per cent and 
increased its investment in the Southern Cross *$tecl Company 
Limited, in which it holds a 10 per cent intents^ and in Thomp¬ 
son Romeo S.A. (Proprietary) Limited, in its holding is 

45 per cent. Rand Selection itself has shareholdings in Highveld 
and Southern Cross. 1 

Once again I am able to say that the corporation can expect. 
an increase in investment income during the current year. 
Furthermore, good progress has been made with the new and 
developing projects in which-the group is interested, which 
augurs well for sustained growth in revenue j$ years to coupe. 


Copies, of the Annual Report and Recounts mey bo obtehwd from 7 Roth BuHdtnge, Fetter Lene. F.C.4. j 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 

LIMITED 

(Investment Trust Company) 

Governor: Mr S. John Pears, F.C.A. 


Capital: Authorised . 

Issued . 

5 per cent. Debenture Stock, 1972/77 ... 


£47.000,000 

£14.902.000 

£5.355,000 


In his statement circulated with the Report and Accounts lot the year ended Decembci 
31 , 1966, the Governor comments 00 the Accounts, summarised below. and forecasts that 
the rate of dividend proposed for this year can be maintained in the future despite the 
likelihood of lower earnings for 1967 and the years immediately following. 


CAPIT AL (Issued) . 

EARNINGS (NcO . 

DIVIDEND . 

RESERVES . 

DEBENTURE STOCK . 

ASSETS . 

INVESTMENTS (Book Value) 


Dec. 31.1966 

£ 14 , 902,000 
£ 1 , 086.000 
141 P*r cent. 
£ 0 , 009,000 
£ 5 , 355,000 
£ 65 , 560,000 
£ 27 , 900,000 


Dec. 31, 1965 
£14.902.000 
£1,934,000 
134 per cent.* 
£7.393,000 
£5.355,000 
£69.824,000 
£27,465,000 


• For 1965 a Special Dividend of 1| per cent, in respect of 
abnormal income received in that year was also paid. 


F.W. W00LW0RTH & CO., LTD 

Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. F. L. Chaplin:— 


Consolidated profit for the year ended 31st December, 1966, before taxation, amounted 
to £38,689,165 and shows a reduction of £553,981 jn comparison with the results for the 
previous year, due to Increased costs without a commensurate Increase in turnover to 
absorb them. Consolidated profit, after taxation, amounted to £22,967,789 and compares 
with £23,300,040 for the year 1965. The dividends paid and proposed on the ordinary stock 
for the year 1966 total 20%, the same rate as In the previous year. 

Expansion plans for 1967 include 8 new stores and ma}or extensions or re-locations of 
26 stores. A Woolco Department Store now belno built at Oadby, near Leicester, Is planned 
to open In the autumn and will sell a full range of high quality gooda In all the departments 
which are normally found In a conventional departmental atore. Our aim in this store, and 
others like it which are planned, Js to cater for the requirements of every member of the 
family In the most comprehensive way. 

In 1967, tha level of profits will depend on our ability to increaae turnover against ths 
background of the current deflationary measures, and continuing efforts will be made to 
attract custom to our stores where excellent value la to be found In all departments. 


FINANCIAL RECORD FOR FAST TEN YEARS 

(Figures In £000’s) 



Profit before 


Net Profit 

Ordinary 

Stock 

Total 

Year 

Depreciation 

Taxation 

after 

Dividends 

Net Assets 

and Taxation 

Taxation 

(orbss) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1957 

25,040 

12,782 

13,488 

10.995 

13,000 

09,189 

1950 

27,230 

12,313 

13,500 

74,233 

1959 

29,905 

13,276 

14,997 

17,437(1) 

78,899 

1909 

32,904 

10,305 

14,665 

10,875 

84,770 

90,139 

1901 

34,767 

17,502 

15,184 

10,931 

1902 

37,083 

18,790 

10,702 

17,719 

90,602 

1903 

39,928 

20,206 

20,901 

17,850 

18,900 

139,111 

1904 

40,471 

10,752 

18,900 

144,704 

1900 

1900 

42,997 

41,103 

18,808(2) 

15,721 

23,380(2) 
22,966 1 

18,900 

18,900 



Noras; (1) OrOinbtt Noe* OMtotoo fa 1090 i n c h itodOto SwW Jfikfh* ton** vnOfigto *f,MM0S (*rmo if. 

ta)fl 9 ur"mtUdforto1Hton*l0'o*lMh^B.mjm7orc«rporMonU». 

On rtN/»il/«ni Mt proportfeo irara written up In 19S7 Sr £13*091,474 tn£ In 1000 by £35,0*4,090, 


SOCICTE INTERNATIONALE 
PIRELLI S.A. 

BASLE 

The Annual General Meeting of Soci6t6 
Internationale Pirelli S.A. was held in Basle 
on January 17, 1966. 

The report, relating to the year ended on 
September 30, 1966, begins by reviewing the 
turnover of subsidiary companies which advanced 
by 17 per cent to app. Frs. 1,700 million. This 
was an encouraging result since the rate of growth 
has been rising steadily during the last three 
years. European business represented 55 per 
ceric of total profits, and overseas business the 
balance of 45 per cent. Group investments 
totalled app. Frs. 190 million^during the year. 

In Spam the gencial economic advance was 
again shown in the results ot Productos Pirelli 
S.A., which distributed a gross dividend of 12 
per cent for 1965 on a capital of Pi as. 500 mil¬ 
lion, later raised to Pias. 1,000 million. Com- 
ercial Pirelli S.A. distributed a gross dividend 
of 7.5 per cent on the old capital oi Pi as. 200 
million and a gross dividend of 3.75 per cent 
on the new shares which raised the capital to 
Ptas. 400 million. Compania de Inversiones 
S.A. distributed 24 per cent on a capital or 
Ptas. 105 million. 

In Britain, the restrictions imposed by the 
government touched the Group's business by 
way of the freeze on dividends, wages and 
prices. Pirelli Ltd. nevertheless continued to 
make progress, especially with the “ Cinturato " 
tyre, and sales rose by 12 per cent. The busi¬ 
ness year was extended to December 31. 
Pirelli General Cable Works Ltd. raised sales 
by 22 per cent and distributed a gross dividend 
of 18 per cent. 

In Greece the political situation put a brake 
on economic expansion, but Pirelli Hellas over¬ 
came these difficulties and sales in 1966 are 
expected to exceed the previous year’s figure 
by 25 per cent. 

Economic progress was maintained in 
Canada, and Pirelli Cables Ltd. improved its 
sales by some 35 per cent during 1965 and 
distributed a gross dividend of 5 per cent. 

The economic situation in Brazil and Argen¬ 
tina was difficult. Pirelli S.A. Companhia In¬ 
dustrial Brasileira established two subsidiaries 
and will distribute a dividend of 10 per cent. 
Industrias Pirelli S.A.I.C. Buenos Aires made 
satisfactory progress and its dividends will 
amount to 20.8 per cent on ordinary shares and 
17.3 per cent on preference shares. 

Pirelli S.p.A. in Italy improved on the pre¬ 
vious year, chiefly through rising exports, and 
paid a dividend of 10 per cent or Lit. 100 per 
share. The company expanded its technical 
assistance to other Pirelli companies during the 
year. 

The Central Buying Office London maintained 
its work i 6 i the benefit of all associated com¬ 
panies. Th, the United States the Pirelli U.S.A. 
Representative Office functioned to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all concerned* ■. 

Net profit for the ffear, including the balance 
brought forward of Frs. 3 , 363 , 650 . 10 , amounted 
to Frs. 23 , 027 , 158 . 94 . It is accordingly pro¬ 
posed to raise the dividend to Frs. 10 reap 
Frs. 7 net CFrs. 9 reap Frs. 6.30 net last year) 
per share, equivalent to Frs. 15 million, and after 
other appropriations to carry forward the result¬ 
ing balance of Frs. 2 , 528 , 650 . 54 . 

The report* the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 

Furthertnorc, the meeting decided that the 
financial ^ekr would henceforth close on June 30 
instead of September 30 as at present 
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ALLIED IRISH BANKS • 

* 

CROUP’S SATISFACTORY BUSINESS EXPANSION - 


The following are extracts from a letter to 
the shareholders of Allied Irish Banks Limited. 

. dated January 30, 1967, from the Chairman, 

Mr E M. R. O'Driscoll. 

EXCHANGE OF SHARES 

h is my pleasant duty to convey the Board * 
appreciation o t the most favourable response 
to the proposals for an exchange of shares made 
on September 30th last to shareholders of The 
Munster and Leinster Bank Limited, Provincial 
Bank of Ireland Limited and The Royal Bank 
of Ireland Limited. It was very encouraging 
that the unanimous recommendation of accept * 
ance from the Directors ot these Banks received 
1 such prompt and overwhelming endorsement 
from the shareholder* In consequence u ^ as 
possible to declare the Oiler unconditional at the 
eailiesr date fixed for acceptance, at whiwh point 
assent had been received in respect ot more 
ihan 93 per cent of the Capital m each of the 
three Banks and, in fact, during the lAic.U.d 
period well over 99 p^r cent was reached. 

You will, I fed sure, share our gra.itic'u on 
in the very satisfactory expansion of business 
throughout our Group. Arisicfg mainly from 
this, and notwithstanding a number of adverse 
factors which operated during the year, piobt 
figures show increases totalling £lo,671. 'i hi 
will observe, also, that ihe Balance Sheet totals 
if added together inow aggregate over /„ hi 
millions. 

It has already been announced that, in the 
absence of unfoicscen circumstances, Allied 
Irish Banks Limited will pay, in respect ol the 
financial period ending December 31, 190 /, an 
interim dividend of "II pei cent, less income tax, 
in August 1967 to be followed by a final divi¬ 
dend of 8 per cent, less income tax, in Febmary 
1968. Arising from the exchange of shaies, 
these dividends will be payable, of course, on 
Capital of £6,205,882 and, as indicated in my 
letter of September 30th last to Shareholders 
of the three Banks, they will provide material 
increases in gross dividend income. 

FORMATION OE NEW MERCHANT BANK 

As announced in December last your Com¬ 
pany, in association with Hambros Bank Limi¬ 
ted and Irish Life Assurance Company Limited 
formed a new merchant bank known as Allied 
Irish Investment Corporation Limited. This 
Company is conducting business at 38, Lower 
Baggot Street, Dublin, 2, and Mr Arthur E. 
O'Connor, formerly Manager of The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Dame Street, Dublin, has 
tbeen appointed Senior Executive. With the 
co-operation of Hambros Bank training has 
been arranged for selected staff from the three 
constituent Banks for the specialised work in¬ 
volved. The authorised Capital of the new Bank 
is £500,000 of which £250,000 is paid up, held 
as to 70 per cent by Allied Irish Banks, 25 per 
cent by Hambros Bank and 5 per cent by Irish 
Life Assurance. An associate company, Allied 
Securities Iimited K , which is owned joiqtly by 
Ajlkd. Irish. {ntesrment Corporation and Irish 


' . ■ ’S' 

Life, will specialise in the provision of long¬ 
term finance for Irish industry. 

HIRE PllfcChASB 

In the field of Hire Purchase the Group’s 
principal interest is through its ownership of 
The Hire-Purchase Company of Ireland Limited^ 
and the subsidiary in Northern Ireland. j Ip 
keeping with rheir line record the results 
achieved, by the Companies in a very difficult 
period were highly commendable and we express 
our appreciation and thanks to the Directors, 
Executives and Stuff h>r their devoted work. 

COMMINt ON ECONOMIC CONDIVIONS 

By ihe early months of 1966 it became evident 
ibni the measure* m force to correct the un- 
favourable trend in the economy were proving 
inadequate. The adverse effects of the inflation¬ 
ary pressures had built up a large and growing 
deficit in our ox tv mil trading and additional 
corrective measures became imperative. The 
Budget introduced early in March was designed 
to support the influences :ii work towards res¬ 
toring the economy to a healthier state, but brief 
experience found the steps ra'-v.i ro be insuffi¬ 
cient to match the growth in punhc expenditure 
which continued and which, if not remedied, 
would have resulted in in even greater im¬ 
balance of payments. More taxation w.-u un¬ 
avoidable and a Supplementary Budget was 
introduced in June in an attempt to control 
the situation. Gradmlly the influences set in 
motion began to be felt and with consumption 
rending to fall and exports rising the economy 
gave signs of recovery. The trade gap Ins been 
narrowed but the continuation ol resnanu.on 
consumption and moderation in expenditure will• 
be* required if current economic problems are 
to be overcome. 

The disappearance of ihe British Import Levy 
m November I960 was welcomed by everyone, 
not least by our export industries which, en¬ 
couraged by practical monetary support from 
the Government, had striven to maintain rheir 
position in the British market. 

THE ACiRICUI. I URAL SCENE 

In reviewing the agricultural scene it is 
necessary to refer firstly to the disappointing 
conditions which prevailed and continue to exist 
in the all-important livestock trade, with par 
ticular emphasis on the fall in cattle prices. A 
scries of developments, mainly of external origin, 
affected adversely cattle and livestock prices. 
The countries of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity by the imposition of a heavy tariff put 
a virtual embargo on imports of livestock. This 
affected us directly* but even more so indirectly 
through its impact on the British nfrarket, the 
over-all results being a drastic falling off in the 
demand for our stocks, a heavy drop in prices, 
and uneasiness and loss to our producers. Other 
aspects of the .livestock side were not 50 un¬ 
favourable. In dairying the number of cows 
continues to increase and dairy farming results 
wc?e on ih<h;Who]£ good. a .. 


V- V | V • 

l : , v- 

TOURISM 

Tourism has again brought Substantial 1 bene- 
, fits all round and jtylly justifies the encourage¬ 
ment iVreceftfci in’official'quarters. 

BANKING 

In Banking the early part of the year saw a 
declining trend in Advances. This was not, 
however, sustained, as, following ihe period of 
closure of the Banks, it soon became evident 
that a sharp increase in customer borrowings had 
taken place. 

lr must be borne in mind that the extent of 
the credit which the Banks can supply is 
governed by the amount of resources available 
and equally by requirements of prudence and 
liquidity. It is within these limitations that 
the demands for finance by the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors have to be met. It is recognised 
that stare capital investment plays a significant 
part in the development and progress of 
economic growth. Nevertheless the trend in 
recent years has been for the public sector to 
absorb a major share of available Bank credit. 
The private sector in consequence argues that 
it has not been getting its fair share. Towards 
ihe end of the year the Central Bank modified 
its earlier advices to the Bank* in regard to 
uedii 


NORUILRN IRELAND 

In Northern Ldapd .also theie has beep a fill 
in the acreage of cereals and root crops and an 
increase m cattle stocks, although stocks of 
sheep and pigs show a decline. Prices in all 
sectors have fallen to unsatisfactoi y levels, add 
generally it was regarded a* a disappointing yctor 
for the farming community who in many cases 
are left with increased stock pending the anr^i- 
1 viled market price improvement. Large scale 
industries Continue to be attracted to Northern 
Ireland and further development on these lines 
may be anticipated. In the short term, however, 
ihe employment position has weakened, mainly 
due to the effects of the squeeze in Britain as 
the deflationary measures there bite into the 
economy. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to : Financial Publicity Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. James 9 s Street , 

, London [ 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 
LIMITED 

Annual Meeting of Stockholders 

The Annual General Meeting for 1967 of the Stockholders of 
Barclays Bank Limited was held on Wednesday 15th February 1967 
at the Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3. 

Mr. John Thomson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting and the 
Report of the Auditors. 

The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the year 1966 
were approved. Final Dividends of 7% on the Ordinary stock and 
10% on the Staff stock were declared, payable on 20th February 
1967 to the Stockholders on the Register of Members at the close 
of business on 16th January 1967. 

The retiring Directors were re-elected and other ordinary business 
was transacted. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman 
for presiding at the Meeting were unanimously accorded. 



SHARP PERRIN & CO,, LTD 

(Manufacturers of ROB ROY Children’s 
Wear) 

The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Sharp Perrin & Company Limited will be 
held on March 6th in London. 

In his circulated statement, the Chairman, 
Mr E. W. Wilkinson, referred to the dislocation 
caused by the removal during the year of a 
very high proportion of the Company’s activities 
to Swindon and the further upheaval involved 
in the transfer of the London Headquarters 
fiom Britannia House to Long Lane. 

He continued: The year’s results show a very 
substantial fall in profits, due to a fall in turn¬ 
over and to expenditure arisidfe from the re¬ 
movals. Wc have also been affected by the 
Government’s financial measures. 

Our manufacturing subsidiaries have in¬ 
creased their profitability and now that certain 
reorganisations have taken place, their contri- x 
bution to group results should gradually 
improve. 

Your Board recommend a final dividend of 
91 per cent which will maintain the year’s 
distribution at 12 per cent. 

Our Spring order book is not as full as we 
would have wished and it seems certain that 
the trading results for the first six months of 
1967 will be wot sc than those for the same 
months of last year. Your Board, however, is 
confident that we are now equipped to handle 
whatever volume of trade we may be able to 
secure once the period of financial restriction 
through which the country generally is passing 
is behind us. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 31st, 1966 


LIABILITIES 

. 

Nhair Pt wl iw AreouM , H . 

Rwfftf Fund.. ... 

CffrrrNf, Dr^i and tfber Areonnt*. 

LUMUtJe* for Arrrptanre*, Eodmenni^ F.njfagrawn'a, fit. 


£38,712,933 
10,594^26 
24*716*379 
J 434.3*1,242 
83*496,788 
£1*299*779^174 


ASSETS 

Cain, 8-uW And Balance* * lib Ibr Bank of England. £100,659*831 

Balance* *hb* am | C he qu e* in comae of coBcrUon an, other Brnkut 
In the Polled Kingdom and Ireland* and Cheque*, Drafte* etc.* in 

tr«n*H ... ... 48*185,799 

Money at mil and abort notice . 138*423485 

Bilb DbeoMtcd and fie-fioaneeaMe Credit*. 129,973,583 

Rgadal Or petit with the Bank af Cngtand. 21*988,088 

ftBTeotmenta . 189*809*986 

Adrancea la Ctla m er e and ether Account*. 861*668*086 

Investment* In flnboidiary Campania* . 82*599*586 

IWei n me tm - t a . 7,947*417 

Bank Fremieee. 17,893^56 

UahiUtie* ef Cm timer* Car Acceptance*, tlndoncmenu, Engage* 

mrnie* eto. _ ^ ... 82.496*788 

H59gf7MH 

HEAD OFFICE: * 

| 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.U 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER ESTATE 

MR ADUIXSELL 'S STATEMEXT 

The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting ot Castlcfield (Klang) Rubber 
Lstate. Limited, was held on February 10 in London, Mr. J. Addutself, 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated Statement for the year 
ended June 30, 1966 :— 

The crop for the year of 4,880,000 lb again showed an increase over 
that of the previous year, equivalent to over 6J per cent, thus fulfilling 
the forecast made a year ago. This satisfactory increase was achieved in 
spite of exceptionally adverse weather conditions again affecting our Johore 
property, and the changes in tapping systems previously mentioned. 
Furthermore, individual tappers' outputs responded to the efforts made 
to increase them, thus reducing collection costs. 

Average net proceeds from rubber sales fell by slightly more than 
the reduction in cost of production but the effect of the greater crop was 
to increase profits from rubber by about £4,600. Income from other 
sources declined, reflecting both a fail in dividends from trade invest¬ 
ments, those of the previous year having included a non-recurring item, 
and the diminishing scale of grants under the Replanting Scheme. The 
profit for the year before tax at £120,206 compares with £134,382 for 
the previous year. Tax requires £33,720 and £39,677 has, been trans¬ 
ferred to Replanting Reserve to replace the amount spent during the 
financial year. An interim dividend of 4 per cent was paid in July last 
and a final dividend of 16 per cent is now recommended, making a total 
of 20 per cent for the year. 

In last year's statement reference was made to tne 1965 Finance Act and 
its effect on plantation companies. Shareholders were warned that had 
the ne4v pattern of taxation applied to the Company’s 1964-65 accounts,' 
assuming a similar rate of corporation tax and retentions, that year's divi¬ 
dend of 27J per cent would have been reduced to approximately 23 per 
cent. The total distribution for 1965-66 of 20 per cent will cost the Com¬ 
pany £47,000, as compared with a total of £48,469 for last year’s dividend. 

For the current financial year ending in June, 1967, we anticipate that, 
givpn reasonably favourable weather conditions, the total crop should show 
a further increase of a rather higher percentage than that obtained during 
the year under review. The trtendof rubber prices, the other main factor 
affecting profits, is less predictable, but we shall continue to make every 
effort to reduce production costs and sell our product to best advantage. ‘ r 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


LIEBIG’S : Group sales reach 
£37.7 million 


Successful launch of Golden Oxo 

I he One Hundred and Second Annual 
General Meeting ol' Liebig's Extract of Meat 
, Cp. Ltd. was held on 16 February. 1967. 
f I be payment of a Final Dividend of 10 per 
cent, making a total of 14 per cent for the 
year ended 31 August 1966. was approved. 
The following extracts are taken from the 
C irculated Statement of the Chairman. Mr. 
k. R. M. C arlisle: 

UNITED KINGDOM Oxo Limited had an 

excellent year, with increased turnover and 
profits. Sales of Oxo Cubes and of Fray 
Bentos Corned Beef and other canned meats 
continued to flourish. Test marketing of the 
Golden Cube was successful and this new 
# product has since been launched nationally. 

I here arc a number of further new products 
neaiing the lest market stage. 

Encouraging progress continues to be 
made by Oxoid Limited, specialists in the 
manulaciwre and sale, in home and export 
markets, of culture media and laboratory 
preparations. 

EUROPE Some progress was made hv the 
l onlinental European subsidiaries, whose 
turnover generally was higher. 

SOUTH AMERICA The Argentine factory 
did not begin operations as a combined 
fiec/ing and canning plant until the second 
half of the ycai. Lor this reason, and 
because of the decline in the price of bee! 
l sports which was not otiset by lowci cattle 
pi ices owing to strong local demand, the 
factory again incurred a substantial loss. 
However, the recent devaluation of the peso 
toupled with a reduction in export and other 
laves gives hope for a marked improvement | 
m the coming year. Profits of the Argentine * 
calile breeding properties rose sharply 

I he number of cattle slaughtered at the 
3 (traguay factory was the lowest foi many , 

Copies of the full Repott aie 
Lit hip's Extract of Meat C n Lid. Thames 


years and proceeds were ifnccicd by the drop 
in the world price of beef extract. The 
season resulted in a heavy loss. In 1%7, 
more cattle should be available for slaughter. 

AFRICA Profits of African subsidiaries in* 
eluded in ihe Accounts are those for the 
calendar year 1965. The 1965 results of ouf 
companies in East Africa, Zambia and South 
Africa were excellent. The 1 exults tor 19j£>6 
will also be good. , *3^-■*' 

In Rhodesia, the meat canning 
West Nicholson and the Sunrho vegetable 
and fruit canning factory at Umtali com¬ 
bined with local sales operations to produce 
a record result in 1965. In 1966, however, 
sanctions closed the United Kingdom, its 
principal market, to thp West Nicholson 
factory, although the Sunrho lactoiy and the 
local sales organization, maintained high 
levels of activity. 

OUTLOOK In the current year Group turn¬ 
over to date is slightly above last year's 
level. 

The Rhodesian situation afloids us no 
comfort whatever and, instead of the size¬ 
able profit included in respect ot 1965. we 
>.hall in the Group's current financial year 
- be faced with a Ions for 1966. 

With some impiovemcnt expected in 
Smith America. I shall, notwithstanding the 
Rhodesian position, be disappointed if the 
Accounts to August Uvi next do not show 
a further progression in overall Group 
profit. 

SALIENT FEATURES 

Group sales to third parties. i4/,7MM<OQ 




Group profit beloie luxation ■ 
U.K. and overseas taxation • 
Preference dividends (Qruss) ■ 
Ordinary dividends (pross) - 
Piofit retained ■ - - • 


U&LWN 

£1,410,060 

£95,000 

£■*40,000 


iVA-.Hi?, I 


finding cases, for The Economist ore 
ftWnrau* fa** &flxO>n4:Lt4 TAip^bt^ 
die. in edit, dark blue cMith ooywa . , 

eno are gtit-ietleretf On %hbepinf 7 they 
provide an extremely ellective tnd • 
turn hmding and will hoKt 13 •wuov ot 
tho normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, or 2b issues of the 
air edmon with two quarterly, moere*. 

1 he year can be stamped on the opine, 

I he lo si per case, post tree throughout 
the wonci, m 14 s. Orders, staling 
loqu.iunienia Uaurly and enclosing a 
>«*m ricuicu, should be sent, noi to 
The Economist, but to— 


Eaaibind Limited (Dopi. E), 

L.-'uev House, 4 Uxb.iogr* Sfrevi, 
1 nndon W 8 
Obou (J lines) 


li /. 11. ol Uiv Index ate uvoualuia 
00 l om Ihn Lt.onom.st. 

2b s. James s St. S W 1. 


\ 




available fmm The Seiitfarv, 

Haase, Queen Street Time. London. EC4. 


IftHBUilit 


:NTS For further announcements see pages 577 and 670 to 673 


HotllOlORistR 

('umulitfn Uul per si /1/ 

/>ii omulMK-nln at Junto] and Senior r.ink* in 
u i ipni’v expanding depart inr>M 

PAl ARIKH f’OMPBTl 1 JVI- 

r leii.se lorwairi eurikiilum m lJ 

in adminc ‘.lanscnp • to. 

»rofeiKoi J. R Winter. 

D* Din tment Of Economm. and ^ olegy, 

A. nebtt UuiveiHhy. 

WolfVille. No'r Scullft. 

C*' nadit 

*The University of 
Manchester 

institute nf Science ami Tech nohow 

Applications are invited tor the poM, of 
RGfllSAHCH ASSISTANT ID Ihf DCDiUltnent 
of Management Sciences to work with 
Prnleti-m Roland Smith. Joe Uvmtin Professoi 
of Marketing, on the analysis nf market 
demand trends for ArttlRh machine tool* 
Applicant* should be graduate* in economics 
or statlsilcs, and the successful candidate 
w ill be encouraged to iead for a htglm degree. 

The appointment i« niRJwUy for three yearn 
with a commencing ya)a«y<*c esus p a. rising 
to £045 n.a, In wa second and *ub*equ*nt . 
years, and membership el the- Federated ,. 
Supemnnuatlen, System far vnlveraUlee. 
u Application norms may be obtained Trom the 
ReaGtmT of the fnetHtote, Rockville Street, 
iMhchester 1.. to whom completed forum 
rnouTcl we relumed by February Hi, 1 WB 


University oi‘ Bristol 

Application*. lire muted lor Hi* posts ol 
I f-Ol URKR AND ASSISTANT LKCTtJKt.H li 
hCONOMIUH lemible I tom AiruiM, 1 m r 
Cnndidatcs should hold * muUhVidlun in 
1-11 liti Ft'nnumir^ oi Statistics but I line n m 

ie.,n .i-noij :v to ^perlellBt interests 1 Fimhn 
pji Ijculns nifv be obhilncd ltoni ihe 
Mentaliar. umvevsiry Renai-t ffmja** nihiol 2 
to whom applications shmiUl be,sent by 
March «th 


1 University of 
: Newcastle upon Tyne 

I Oepwtment of Agricultural 

i Marketing 

The University invitee applications* for one 
poet of LECTURER and two posr* of 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT in the OepHitmeni 
ot Agricultural Marketing. The two 
reMareh asHlatanis’ post* are tenable for a 
period of eighteen month* with prospect* of 
renewal at the end of the period; one of 
1 these 18 to work in the Department** Meat 
Marketing Research team. 

flaliny scale*: Lecturer. £ 1 , 470 - £ 9 , 430 ; 
Research Aesletant. £T, 10 d-£ 1 J 40 . 
Membership of F.SS.U, required. 

^Further partirufiritbay fit obtained front 
the Registrar, The qalverxfty. VRwcaetto 
upon Tynt 2 . with whom applications c three 
oqpIm), togetW with thr names and addrW 
of thm refereeH. ehpiud be Ridged not la Ur 
i hen rebrun jf ?i 1067 


Tfiulmion— Israel Jnstii ute 
ol l echnology Haifa 

ApiiMi .it,iiir u,i* invited lur lli»’ po^t of 
Head l.ihHu ,on 

fin Il)»> C< i n.H Lib, *!V of f hc IVi-hnion, 
Is-dil* only r«*i hnolo^ical univrisii v. 
dnccied ounullj lov^idf. 1 **searr!» 
(lund.oMijiiUil and uppilcd) Klid ie,nhli\v{ 

U> ''iiit.iii'LM mu .iifhilfcliiit Hroimnni.s 
Arid ’hr e.t.u l clrnce.'. II 1 m»> suiue 
4 *ii)<i iind**i >ii pdii'Me ind 1 Jt )0 viwduxie 
4 iuden:.s. ^od HfjO laculty nembuit. It 
CwimMs ol Iti d«*pni mientB, some with 
bianrii UhiMile* The Otrnnal Libimy Is 
bt'HUiitully infilled in a new modem 
building n has 100.000 volumes. 

6 000 peifndhHR a book budget M 

i JOO.WX). and a -ralT ol 70 The Head 
librarian i* .» memhei of the Academio 
Senaie. The saliuv h that ot a full 

f mfessor. I C 27.000 per annum Faros to 
siacl fm the appointee and hit, family 
and the ■ o*t nf tian^portlng their personal 
eiTe<*ts will be paid by the Technion. In 
kdditinn, letlreruant pension benellts. 
subsidecd housing. sabbAhcel leave, book 
ailo’vnnce. and ah annuM tf^veg/gi^nt {mT 
goon fm purlfrlpatlon Of ovevseai Z . 
gonfetenccK aie provided: r 


. QUALlFIc 4 TION 8 .te<h»tr<d Upth 4 
portion are; j* , • 

AcademlcidducftLidbiSNutmal Sitences 
1ft Technology: degrefr jSl DliS.. Ph D 

. .. polama) 


or D Sc l*rrfi*ieij' , e ivill be «jwn to 
holder* of Xi .L.S or D JUS. or equivulen|. 

Kj'peritmce In library adminnuatlon at 

an iti.vllunion of hl^hei li*Mmu> 3 -. T 

Abillrv to uinduef negothiiicnr at a A 
high level with Individuals! and 1 

Institution!*, 
i 

I I'oifeet knowledge ot English, knowing 
or Hebiew deMrable OVereeas oandldai,® 

I ’a ill l)c given an oppoilunliy ol Jmpiovnw 
I their know lodge of Hebrew Fiefc.enee 
will he given To cundfdates with a good 

Ru^ilrn®'OermSuD 4 * >AIWUaKtt> 

APPLICATIONS should be ad.he^sed to; 
The SeoretAry for Academic Shit! 

by not Ulor than June 1 , >% 7 . 

Laurontlan University , 

Sudbutp. Ontario , Canada 

Application* are invited for two permuneni 
positions and one temporary one-yeai i 
popt In tfte Department of Economtch. 
UndergnMUatc courses at pass and honmni 
)#. Iprefeired specialities for permanent 
paUtionki Microeconomic Theory, Public 
•«« 

"ftilaryTmnima: professor, »13.7S0; 

« ot ; 

Address applications and further inquiries* 

* Is Hud ef Dspsrlmsnt el .Keenoniioa. 
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University of Reading 

Department of Applied Statistics 

Applications art invited for a Leoturcrshlp in 
' Statistics in the Department of Applied 
Statistics, which wifi Involve teaching. 

Sffl" Sf'ftoi 1 # 

Furthor 
The ReuiNt 
University, 
should be ' 

March 3$, 



I The University of 
| Calgary 

Department of Economics 

invites applications tor the post of Assistant 
Professor in the field of Transportation 
Economics. Salary range * 9,000 to *12,500 
Applicants should send curriculum vitae and 
the names of three persons who will serve as 
referees to the Department Head. F It Anton, 
University Of Calgary, Alberta Canada 


-1-——- 

Starved of opportunity? 

Apply today- 
grow tomorrow 

IBM Manufacturing needs men of outstanding 
management potantial who will become senior 
executives 

Men with intelligence, drive and ambition are required 
to fill positions at IBM's Scottish plant near Greenock. 
Initially, successful applicants will act as personal 
assistants to senior managers in the following areas: 
Manufacturing, Engineering, Quality, Production, 
Purchasing and Production Control. In these positions 
they v/ilf represent their senior managers at high-level 
discussions, take decisions on their behalf, and liaise 
with other departments* They will co-ordinate all activity 
in planning departmental space and manpower needs, 
in budget preparation and control and in cost objective 
and forward planning requirements. Having success¬ 
fully demonstrated their capabilities, they will later 
have the opportunity to advance to senior manage¬ 
ment appointments. 

The men we are looking for will be under 35, have 
a degree, professional qualification or equivalent, and 
at least three years industrial management experience, 
preferably in one of the above areas. They will have, 
and be able to demonstrate, the ability to apply modern 
management control techniques. 

This Is a chance to join one of the fastest growing 
companies in the country. Starting salaries are within a 
broad range - these positions offer exceptional growth 
potential both In financial rewards and experience. 
Working conditions are excellent and the recreational 
facilities nearby Include sailing, golfing, fishing and 
water ski-ing. The company operates a first-class non- 
! contributory pension scheme as well as free life 
assurance and sickness benefits. We can also help 
with removal and housing expenses and assist with 
mortgages. 

If you're a man who wants to have achieved some¬ 
thing by 1970, and can meet our high standards - then 
let us know. Please write, giving full details of age, 
education, qualifications and experience to The 
Personnel Manager, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 
P.O. Box 30, Spango Valley, Greenock, Scotland, 
quoting reference SE/E/713. 



I London Borough of 
: Haringey 

TOWN PLANNING ^DEPA^TMBNT 
| Settlor Research Officer. Salary 
£ 3.10ft-€ 9,445 plus London Weighting ' 

J Qualifications: Unlveratty degree In 
Economics, Statistics, Sociology or Town 
Planning and expeilence In statistical 
I analysis and data processing (preferably 
1 a knowledge of computer techniques) 

[ tarticulurly In fields of population and 
lousing. Interest 111 town planning essential; 
experience In a planning office an advantage. 

Duties: .Second-in-Command of Research 
and Survey Group consisting of Group 
Officer plus four qualified officers and a 
trainee. Design, direction and analysis 
of surveys ana research projects for 
development plan, action area Dions, 
development control and general planning 
and housing policy. 

Application forms obtainable from The 
Borough Planning Officer. Hornsey Town Hull, 
Crouch End. N t, and returnable by 
March 4. 1W7. 


University of Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Lecturer or Assistant Lecluret in 
Managetnent Science 

Applications arc Invited for the above 

post which has bean evented by the 
further expansion ul the master's and 
bachelors deeiec prnciuinmc at the 
Centre Applicants should have a good 
honours degree and An a higher degree in 
a *' numerate ” subjet r (e.g engineering, 
mathematics, mathematical economics, 
physics slntistk-s) The successful 
applicant will be required to leach in 
one oi mnie o l ihc following fields, 
operational leaearch, production 
management 01 xtuLHtic* Preference 
will be (Then to candidates with expeileuce 
In production planning and control and 
work stud*, hur this experience Is not 
e.wnrtul fJuocl research oppot tunnies 
exist 

Salm Sc lies • 

Assistant Lectmcr. C1.100-C1 340, 

Lectin cr. r. 1.170- *. ‘ifi «> 

The post r> ■nip:*! uamiable 
In some cases removitl expenses up to 
C160 will be paid 
Application frmiis and tmthci 
particular- mov be obtained fujm the 
ltcKistiiir. UnlvetMiv ot Bi.tdford. 
Klchniunri Roml, niadford 7 nnd the 
form* tehuutd i>e lefurnod ir soon «s 
pos'dblu. Pirhiii,u.uy coniidentlal 
enquiries mav be addressed to 
Fiofes.sor T. Kenipner. Mun.igeinenl 
fenlie Unfrcreitv of Biudlmd. Emm 
Lane, Bradford 9. 


University of Sydney 

Lecturer or Senior Tutor m 
Economic Statistics 

Applications are Invited lor the 
above-mentioned position 
The Department oi Economic Statistics 
provides Instruction within the Faculty of 
Economics. The successful appllcunt will 
have the opportunity of teaching at all level* 
up to and including the Master of Economics 
degree. 

Salary for a Lecturer Is within tire range 
$A4,ftOO x *A230 -*A«,340 per annum and 
for a Senior Tutor within thp range 
AA4.300 x SA200- 4A6.000 per annum. 

Information eonccinlng superannuation, 
housing scheme, sabbatical leave, eta., ana 
method of application la obtainable from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London. 8.W.1, 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on March 31. 1997. 

University of Exeter 

(in asKoetatlon with Fouroh Bay College. 

The University Collage of Sierra Leone) 

Lectureship!Assistant Lectureship 
in Economic History 

Applications are Invited for a hear post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In Ecoaomtc 
History established lu co-operation with the 
Ministry of Overseas Development to assist 
overseas Universities. The successful 
applicant Mil be appointed for a ptnlod of 
five yean, as a member of the Staff of the 
Department oi Economic History In. th* . 
Universal of Fitter, but lie (or podMbly at 
times a subMlhite from the Department) will 
be expected to servt fhe greater part ot this 
period ovmmi*. most probably at Fouran Bay 
College, The Universlt\ College of Sierra 
Leone. 

Applicants should state their maty Interests 
in Ine field of Economic History sine* 1690. 
The University of Exeter eelsiy scale* are: 
Lec-urett. *1.470 it £fiO— *2.6f0 x £tft— 
£9.180 a.WO her annum (Efficiency 

^ssb^ant Lecturers. £1.109 x £79— £1,199 
x £99^ El 340 per annum. A ^ 

•Tttp telHal saury would be fixed 
to wrtalSleafWW and experience. Salary an* 
allowances while overages WOtfM be < . 

SmuK’IniJ'Simn 1 W*l 

msnaseskvr “ 

March I. 1M7, 


The Economic and Social 
Research Institute 
Dublin 


The fnatltute has open Inga available for 

scnloi stafi to engage In economic and 
socml jesearch. * n particular It wishes U» 
recruit experienced staff to head empirical 
research projects pn topic* such as (at an 
examination of the values and attitudes to 
income differentiate and lneome rtees, 
particularly as this affects the development of 
an Income;, policy, (b) an investigation ol 
the problems of old age, retirement, etc., 

<c) methodology for the Investigation of the 
economic and social structure of rural Irish 
households. Three appointments will be made 
for these or similar project*. 

A social survey research unit le also to 
be established and a person with statistical 
training, experienced In sampling and 
survey methods, Including the development 
of questionnaire* and the processing of 
results, will be appointed t,n head the unit 
and to arrange for the recruitment and 
training of puit-tlme field staff. 

Initial salary scales range from £2.500 to 
£3,800 pur annum Pension arrangement* 
similar to F.S.8.0. 

Apply to DirecUir. 'As Economic and 
Sorfol Research Institute. 73 Lower Base*) 
Street, Dublin 2, Ireland. 


University College 
of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

FACULTY OP ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for the following 
pot-ts: Appointments will be made at the 
Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer level uctord'tig 
to qualification<t and experience 

ACCOUNTING: One post Closin'; tint? 

I Match 18th. 

ECONOMICS One pc^l 
! INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. Two pofcts 
1 Preference xvill be given to candid.'le.' \utb 
I a special Interest In one or more of the 
j lolloping subjects: 

Modern Diplomatic Hlstorv 
I Communbt Foreign Policy 
Sfrntegir Studies 
MiIUmij Hixroiv 

POLITICAL SCIENCE Two posts fin work 
in tin; fields of Polltu.nl Theory and Political 
I Institutions. For tlie second of these posts 
, preference will )>p kiu'D to rand (dates with 
| special qualifications In British Government, 
j Public Administration or Local Government 

I The rinsing date for nil po c tx other than in 
> Accuuutm will be Fubruary 28ih Appltcattou 
1 forms and firnliei parttfuleis arc obtainable 
j fiuni Die Auhifi ReguxUui 


Assistant Statisticians 

Young men and women, including ihnoe 
giariujtln? this lent, are required a*- 
AsslMnnt StaMsflrlans In the Statistic* 
Depa it mem at the National Coal Buuid » 
HradquurtPr.s The successful candidates 
will tuisfiii, in analysing and Intiwprerinp 
9 wide ranjte of statistics for the BUldnnre 
of mauairuinent. An importunt aspect ol 
the work h> creative itatKstu-.il inMght 
Into the problems of a majoi industry. 
Candidates should havu studied foi a 
degree, preferably In Economies with 
Statistic*, or suitable professional 
uun II float ions such as those obtained tn 
the examinations of the institute ot 
Statisticians Opportunities are available 
for visiting and working (n the coalfields. 
The Rppolnrments are superannuable and 
storting salaries, depending on 
qualifications nnd experience, will be ud 
to £1,400 per annum. 

Please write with full details to 
Headquarters Staff Manager (X 3005), 
National Coal Board, Hobart House, 
a convenor Place. London, B.W.I. 


BBC REQUIRES A REPORT W1UTER 
(Brltlfil)) for MONT TORI NO SERVICE neor 
Reading to prepare under supervision the 
daily summary of World Broadcast*. 
Candidates must have knowledge and 
undoistanding of tmornathmal affairs and 
ability to prepare for publication objective 
and accurate report* covering political, 
economic and other subjects from * large 
volume of material transcribed from foreign 
broadcasts, in particular from USSR. 

Eastern Europe, Far and Middle East and 
Africa. Speclulbt knowledge of one of these 
atens and/or economic ond scientific 
barkgrnund*fcn advantage. Salary £1 600 
(mnv be higher if qualifications exception*!) 
x £95- £2.133 max. p.a Wrlfe for 
application form (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting referenoe 67.G-51.Fct ) 
to AppolnteMSita Department, BBC, Loudon, 
Wl, within five davs. 


Cambridge University 

Research Studentships in 
Land Studies 


One or two Harold Samuel Studentships, 
tenable from October 1. 1007, are offered 
lot research ta economic, legal or social 
matters relating to ttw use. tenure, or 
development ot land. ApoHeatiom ntuM 
reach The Regtattwr. The Old School*. 
Cambridge, not later «bnn Worth 18 , 1P«7 
Particular* may be obtutiwd treon tlie 
Secretary of tne Board of Laud Economy, 
19 Silver Street. Cambridge. 
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DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 

National Savings Committee 

About ten putts for (ton or fnm®. aged It 
21 uuidufoi«« ahoudtf & nblirto. 
dlsrtiss suvlftsffl and current affairs with 
Munauim# Directors and Trade Unionists, 
and to speak to teachers and address school 
children about, the management vl money 
Experience ot public speaking, won with 
voluntary organisations. ana tome 
knowledge at rrunomlcs art- desirable. Good 
eduoatiou ehsentinl ; university cdocaLton 
an advantage. Final-year students may 

ttP §?ARTINO SALARY (national) U744 
(at *K 0 21) to £1,0U3 (at 27 or uvti) Scale 
maximum 11.874 Non-contilbutoiy pension 
Promotion prospoctH 

WR) rK 1,0 Civil Service Oormnlsokm, Savile 
Row, London. W.l, for application iuiru, 
quoting 154/87/23. Closing dote March 7, i 
1987. : 


University of Lancaster 

Depai Intent of Economies 

Appllc.itions are Invited lor uppolnlimmt to 
Lecrui'uthips or A.^sistanl Iiectuieshlps in 
Economics Preleience will he given to 
candidate;. spocluliutiis In inunev and banking 
oi idui lit'inal lc.il ucnnuinlc.s 

Fmttvi details may be obtained (quoting 
rctcrtiioe L205/C) from the University Srrre- 
tarv, Unlveisjly iloUhC, Haiti Ij§g. I ancon ter, 
to whom applications (four copies! should 
be sent by Mai eh 1U 1907 


Rhodes University 

Gi.tli.Mi.io'in Sooth Africa. 

Ju.nio> 1 j>< ■/ um > Leciurttr in 
Economics 

Applii rftionF me invited lor ihe aboie- 
in'nilimed post. 

Lii 1 * sutuiy scales :ue. 

JUNIOR LECTURER- 

KtsAfiU x 150—2.160 pci annum 
( C 1.275 s 75 -1 575 pro anmmu 
LI CIURKH- 

KJ.OOO x loO--4.800 pei annum 
( C l,51)0 \ 78 ‘*.400 p»o annum) , 

A JUMtoi Lecturer 1 b appointed tor* a 
maximum period of three ictus with the 
pnshibilitv uf promotion tn n permit item 
post, of LcctUici thcieultei I’ll.’ initial 
sal nr v tn eithei made vs ill be tie lei mined 
according to qUHllflcation:, and eYpertrnce 
Fui ihei pnrflralnrs and apnllcatlon 
tonus Ituiv be obtained Lrom ihu Association 
,,t Commonwealth Untverslties tBiunch 
oflu-c). Marlborough House, Full Mull. 

1 .uiitlon. S W.l 

Appl]< :inon* < lo<e in ^ouih Afncu and 
1 iiir)nn no March II. 19ui 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIl 
LIMITED requires a wrlter/i 
epoaomlo allnks for lit proas 


?E UNIT 
dilor on 
Publications 


The University of Sussex 

T1H. CENTRE FOR INSURANCE 

. s mores 

Applications me invited limn 
m-nduates in economics or statistics 
us well as fi-om those with rulevant, 
experience in Ore Insurance. lor a 
piisl as 

Rr^FARCH FELLOW 
hi the Centre tor Insurance Studies to 
wovk undei the direction of PiolehMii 
T. Hama on u statistical study of the 
valuation of usatis. 

Salary wltliln the range £800- 
£1.740 per annoni according to 
qualifications and exoeilence. 

Apply (four copies), giving 
full details of n?e, qualification* ana 
experience, together with the names 

ReffitSr r V£®ishment), tSs^ 
university of Sussex, Stanmer House. 
Summer, Brighton, Sussex, a* soon 
as possible 


University of Bast Anglia % 

University Library 

l Appllcfttlons nre invited from Riaduntes with 

pci sun Hppufmed bj Assistant LlbrainauwotiJd. 

■ subject to aatfefitttory, woman. normally 
' exptvt promotion to the senior grade not 
jnrne than three years from appointment 
Candidates should preferably have n 
i degree la one of the social sciences but those 
who only have appropriate library experience 
, in this field or an Interest to specialise In It 
will be given serious consideration 
Further particulars may be obtained from 

.s»’4R n ste. A frih« 

applications (one'copy only), together with 
/the names and addresses ox tinee persons to 
.uwhuni inference may be inude. should be 

*M«p4v«9i',*ttK Mr rMurr u. Mfow» 


te ail ft leg for lit Frees mf Publications 
fienfc ExperlefoBe oTlayput or 

an advent age. r T*le«na send details 
quajtflcuten.s and cttperiance. fo 
Nbuiafer. w*s Und Fubljtpatfotat Department. 
The Economist Imeingfinee unit Limited. 

27 6t James's Place. London, 8.W.l. 


A* » remit ot expansion/ Merchant 
BaHk Acoeptinp lBu.se require* an * 

Experienced Statistician 


Investment Advisory 
Officer 

Both aged 28-30 years. University 
degree and experience In ilnance 
advantage, write, with full details pf 
cat ear to date, to Box No, FE/JO. 
c/o 95 Blshop*gate, London. E.C 2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

Higher Defence Studies 

The Umveifcit) of Leedn, la 
co-operaticm wltlj the Ministry of 
Defence, pj opuses lo appoint in the 
Department ot Social Studies un . 
As-iatam Ltctuiei oi Lectuier 
qualified in the social sc 10 nci-n to 
undertake teaching and r e matc h 
connected .wiU| Ilia application of 
social sciemwt lo the problems 
concerned with defence Services 
The appointment will be on the 
following viijer ti ioi»- ci.l4o for 
an Assistant taetuiei m c 1 , 470 - 
£2A30 telhclencj bar C 2.270) foi u 
LeotUror. laltutl appointment at 
any point on the salwiy seule. 

Applications (three copies’ stating 
age, qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees, should 
reach The Registrar. The University. 
Leeds 2 drum s/hnm futlhn 

f mrtlculars nuiv be obtained), not 
utci thuu Muich b lOCi. 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Application-^ .DC mvitfd lui n Noel Bilvfon 
.Student: hip 111 liiLeiiijtioiml Reltitionh, 
lenuble hi ilic London Sr.hL.ul ui lMonomlf'- 
and Folilic.il Science to enablL i< ‘UK ible 
Candidar< 10 undeit:'l:e full-iimi it c n.li 1.1 
'•'trnly on ur\ ubjeit calcukitwd lo p.oinote 
rhe bettti undcixlanillnj. oi tile pioblmi of 
mici nutiniii'l pe •» .• und -uunl', including 
dlsannnincnl 

The siudini-hip Is open in exceptionally 
well nunI.lied men and ' omen who .ue 
gradual* - of » Utnv«Mstt .rad will nuimuih 
bo held I in a pc nod of nut h j than 
two yt»r. 

Tlie vulue of ilic tudini lop will f&t txceerl 1 
f 1,000 a yeai . 

It will be I'-naUc lioni Oc tobei 1. rbj7. 

.•nd .'ipplicarlnns mu it be receivad not Intel 
• ban May 1st, 

Put the! lnloiimiUon nmy be ohluinod from 
the Sect eta) y ul the Giaduatc Sr-hoyl. the 
I ondon Rchonl of Fronomlcs jnd PollUcal 
Science. Houghimi street, Aldwych. 

London. W C.2. 


For further announcements 
see pages 577 and 669 to 
673. 

London School of Economics 
and Political Science 

Part-time Academic Appointment* 

In Economics 

AppJtottUm* am uwltgd from thAMu 

with first ot uppei-second cla*^ Tionuuie 
degrees In Economics for p.u'-tlme 
appolntmentR in the Lluiumuic'. Dcp^itmght, 
MluriiiiK October. l')87. The dutie-. will 
consi.sl pilnianly of faking 4 m 5 huuiW 
claxiMth a week in pcqxiomlcs tor 
under graduates. Including the setting and 
marking of written wop- , rt may ne 
pooethle to ainuige th* wjimdifBng of 
Clouses fo >nm the individual renuiremrnti 
pi ppit-titne teachers Initial alary w .11 


he In tfit range £990*fm • yegr 
doMndmU on euallftcaUoni and experience 
Preference will he riven fo candidates who 

have expem-nte oi leaching economics at 
universin level Pt'r*ons rcaiatercA as 
ttudmlg or holding full-time teaohing 
appoivtmeni'i dining the academic vear 
yM7/M are nof tUpibUs to apply. 

Applications should be made In writing 
giving detailed curriculum vita*, and the 
names of two referees to the Secretary ,of 
the Economics Department. I-ondon Reboot 
of Economics and Political Bciance. 
Houghton Street, Aldwych. London. W 0, 2. 
Closing date for receipt ot appllcatlonx m 

>.=- . :.a 


Assistant to work with Controller la ^H>rdifi9dht Manage 
nignt information Servicgs. Economics nrAdyate aged about 
25-35 preferred. 

Applicants roust be familiar with the techniques at modern . 
mathematics, economics and statistics. Experience m. the use . 
of these, nnd of E.D.P. equipment, for purposes Oi business' 
management is also required. 

Initial salary negotiable around Cl,750 according to empetf- 
ence. Brief details please to: Mr. A. tfamQL Addretfimaph 
MuMgraph I fniited, MayhuwN AvcOne, Hemet netaMead, Hma 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

lln. Northern Nigeria Development Corporation is a Government sponsored 
finance agency responsible lor miti.'iimy. financing and expanding .Itcmea and 
projects ot economic benefit to Non hern Nigeria. , Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified persona lor tlw following VgQSrit goats; 

Assistant General Manager (Industrial) 

lo be responsible to the General Manager for the operation of tha 
Industrial Section of the Operations Division. Duties will include the 
cncourugwnjcm, appraisement and supervision of industrially viable projects. 
IK- will a Iso hi responsible for the initiation of policy for the creation of 
iie\« industries and the exploration ot ways in which the accessary capital lor 
lh<.m l.iii be raised. 


Qiutlififufions : 

Applicants should possess on Honours Degree or lU equivalent and hi)vc 
had at least sit years 1 experience in investment finance and commerce or 


tnior cxccutise lap.iuiy. 


Assistant General Manager (Agricultural) 


to be responsibleto thg (icpdral hfaBuger fcf tbe oe.rgiipn foe 
cultural nnd Devdopnwnt Su thm oP the- Operations DKisfop. I Dories 


will include ihs initiutiou, appruisenicm ,m'd supervision ol major agricultural 

development pn^eria. , r- 

Qualigeatioaa ; , ^ ' 

Preference will he qtveii to holders of an ffftflour* dogre*'lit A«riculiural 
EcoiiomiLs but tho»c with an Honours degree in Agriculture or us equivalent 
will not be prctJpdcd." Applicant nitnt, m addition, hufo-Jiad ut IcOft six years’ 
c\j>cricnoe- m » qipacuy -ia .<ffo jdapafoa add ^foiplemeni.iijoii 

ot large- kbJ« agri^nui-ai^ikyjopn^rtt prdftfig, : , : 


CONDITIONS 

Age Umk ' ■« > ■ ,,.*«*■* 

( undidutci glknild be ?5 .years <# age. but yguoabr persphi pf exceptional 
experience dr cfoalirleaiion may «i( donxidered. ' ' ’ 

Salary 

1 he basic fobry for hexh posts- h £3,000 per omufok- t/t the case of 

o fiuers recruited Irnm oversea? on coivract, an inducement addition of £1,000 
per Jiinum will be payable. fj 

A contract gratuitv at a rate of 10 per cent, of the fthanfcl hatfe W*fy 
is payable on complelton of a saiisl.ictory lour of sendee. < 

Lontrsci officers will be ctigaged for a mmimum of two lours af not tea 
than Hftceii mouib« each. Alter recruitment officers may be coaiMorcd for 
iruiinfer to die permanent and pensionable ^Mabltehraom. 

Where furnished accommodation is provided a tcfltal of £150 per annum 
will be deducted from salary. 

Leave will be granted at the rule of three days for each completed month 
of service Officers will -be enutlcd to free irttnxport between Kuduna and 
Ihtir pljtc of domicile at ihe beginning and the end of each tour. fFor 
overvejs officers economy air pasvUKe will he provided ) In the case of a 
nurned person a similar privilege will be granted lor a wife Where to officer 
has Jnldrui under 18 years ol <tgc one additional return passage wjQ -be 
provided ejch tour 

Suitably qualified caodklates may obtain an application form from : 

The S^cfetsry. N.N D C . 

P.O. Box 151 Kiiduna, Nigeria. 

The lorm should be completed returned fo that address by 

March 31. 1967. 





THE fcCONOrilST FEBRUAHV I.S, tq&J 


THE FOOD;MD AGRICULTURE 




OF THE HNITEm NATIONS 

Requires an Agricultural Economist for its Marketing 
Enterprises and Organization Section, Rome, Italy. 

Under the direction of the C?hief of this Section, he willy 
be particularly concerned with matters relating to the managerial.: 
imancial and accounting aspects of marketing enterprises and the 
training of personnel in this held. 

The successful candidate will be a man with at leant live 
years’ proj'e&Sriopal experience beyond the university degree in 
the fields' of agricultural economics or marketing, including 
prgoUcgl wodf^ with marketing .enterprises and knowledge of the 
related cost accounting. He will be a person who can 


i kaoWli 


pana-.afHl.'pnMeak concise roppm. 
yknowledge of English w neoessafj 


jgpOd khOWledge of English id necessary; Working 
6 of othcr languages is helpful, particularly French or 

’T'" " ;.'»’ m •. • v’r- j■ f „ , 


i. ‘ Gfim : mikry .«f»h ,«*< us«t f.*». 

plus generous emoluments for cost of living and dependents, as 
well as other benefits. Applicants may send curriculum vitae 
• directly to th# Ghiffw* RocruUmcnt Section. Personnel - Branch, 
FAO. Via delle Tcrme di CmacMIa. Rome. Italy. Formal 
applicate?! forma, gnd a vacancy announcement listing full 
detail! w$U be defy to qufrfified candidate. Please quote 
¥.4 feifr/CS/ECON/ in all correspondence. 


paaaoaooddaboDOdaoboaddaaoonSooodaooooaaQoaoooc 

APPLIED ECONOMIST 

E required by Paris-based 

g INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 
5 GROUP 

\ Senior position offering challenging assignments in national accounts 
1 analysis, forecasting of economic conditions, structural industry 
\ studies. Salary: Ff 3-4.000, depending on qualifications and 
1 experience (minimum 5 years in relevant field). 

! Send curriculum vitae to Box No. 2099 

DaaacKDoaaoaaocscioaaaaDaaoaa □aocxiaaaoaaaaaaaaaoa 


Coal Industry of New Zealand 
seeks DIRECTOR 
for Newly Established 
Research Organisation 

43000-44000 per annum 


fPICIHCATIONSd The Coat 

Research Association In*, who* head¬ 
quarters will be situated at Graceiiold, 
near Wellington, are seeking the services 
of a suitable person to become Director 
of the newly-established Asaooiation. 

REQUIREMENTS: The succesar.x 
applicant itoust have outoundiuif execu¬ 
tive and adinmistrutive capacity in order 
to plan, organise and control the work of 
tlte Asocial ion. 

SALARYCONDITIONS OR 
EMPLOYMENT: The commencing 
Salary range will be 4.4.000 to M.000 per 
annum, ucyordmg to qualification^ and 
e\pcnoncc ami will be .subject to annual 

ICVICW. ' 

The guv ilcges associated with this position 

Vomincnsurate ,ls ImporiSnt 

•Hi will include generous sick and 


annual leave, assistance towards Inking 
up nis appointment and superannuation. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Pr .r«cnc. 
will be given to un applicant who holds 
professions? qualifications m Engineering 
or Chemlsiry. While these professional 
qualification* are necessary it is emphas¬ 
ised that the auooesfful applicant must 
also have a wide experience in organisa¬ 
tion and administration. 

Applications, which will be treated 
confidentially close withe 
The Secretary, 

Coal Research Association Inc., 
P.O. Box ttOOA 
Lower Hutt. 

NEW ZEALAND, 
on Friday. 17th March. 1%?. 
Application* mult include Tull evidence 
of qualifications artd previous experience. 


Investment 

Analysts 

Applications are invited from men or women with several 
years' experience of work in the field of company and industry 
investigations for tnvestmeni purposes. The vacancies are in a 
department responsible for economic, industrial and company 
research as part of the investment process of the country’s 
largest institutional investor. 

Applicants should not be over 31 years of age. 0 
Please write go mg details of qualifications, experience and 
present salary to: 

The Staff Controller 

The Prudential Assurance Company Limited 
142 Holborn Bars London EC I 


T ilt 



Economist 

The Ciroup Planning Coordinator ol Spiders Lid. 
seek* a giaduaie economist with a sound knowledge 
ol statistics. He will assist in the Ciroup long range 
planning programme and in conducting economic 
and commercial studies ielated to the company’s 
business at home and abioad. He will possess a good 
degree in economics and have some commercial 
experience He will he aged about twenty three. 

The appointment will be based at 
the Company’s head office in the 

^-City and will carry an attractive 

salary. Initial application, giving 
/ xuI/Tf \ details of age. qualifications and 
/ jmfttfn \ experience should be addressed in 
f 1M I confidence to: 

V JIM 1 / Personnel Officer PE3/10, 

\ fWlWf / Splllers Ltd., Old Change House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Institute of Science and Technology 

Application* art Invited lot the post of 
RKSKAKCH ASSISTANT in (he Department 
»I MANAOKMENT BOTKNCES to work undei 
piMessor a a Dew on theprobirrm or 
Industrial financial manuxemept and 
management oontrol <q-stems. ’ ; 

The perKon uopomted will be expected ra 
rfad lid w higher degree und should 
prefei'abh have studied fl nano tor accounting 
oi tnanageiiul economics in their' flrkt daffres. 

Oauttnenoinfl salary £8i»fl rising to 4W6 
pei Btimim lor the second and subsequent 
yearn, with brnetit* ot the Federated 
Superannuation System lot Universities 
Application Know may be obtained trwu the 
KegMrai- of file Institute. SftcXVIlll street. 
Manchester i, to whom completed forms 
-.tumid iia returned as noon as possible 


University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 
, Soiiology Department 

i Applications are Invited for the poet ot 
| Lecturer 'Senior Lecturer In Social StatbUtN 
I to date trom September 1, 1M7 The lecture* 

] will be noneorned with teaching In the 
B.Sc (Soc.i external honours degree course 
a half-time appointment at Leoturer level 
i i salary pro-rata) would be considered. 

, Salary according to qualifications and 
teaching experience: 

Lecturer, 41,046 x £60 (2) x £66 (S»— 
r S.frlo p.e : 

Senior Leoturer. £2,210 a £60—£2,460 p a. 

Applications (BIX copies) ob soon a* 
possible to Registrar. Goldsmiths' Ooltege 
i London, s E.14. from whom further 
I particulars may fee obtained. 


SEMINAR 


The University of Manchester 
Institute o^Science and Technology 


MEASURING MARKETS AS AN AID TO 
MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKING 

J 

A One Day Seminar arranged In conjunction with the Directors of AGS Research Limited, 
on 31a March, iM7, for Directors end fxecimvot. 

i 

for further information pieaDe write to P ro f ess o r Roland Smith, too Hyman Professor of 
Marketing, The University of Mon cheep* indjoiM of Science endTechnblogy, P.O. box 
No. tt, Hthchester, U 
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If 


EDUCATION 


Home 
B.Sc. 

other external 


and _ __ 

<>f London, A]so i 


Study* Tuition 
;Econ) LliJ 


>L.B 

_ degrees of thn u n:\erstty 
— —Accountancy, ticcietaryshlp. 
Lew. Costing, Bbbbm, laaurange. 
k&rketing, iQ.O.E., and rpeny (non-exam ) 
courses In business Subjects including the 
Stockbrokers' and Btoenoboers' couv. e. 

Write today tor details or advice, siatinx 
subjects In which Lb teres ted, to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G9/2). St. AlbMS. 

or call at. 30 Queon Victoria Street. 

London. E.C.4 City, 8874, (Pounded no ) 

For further anhouncements 
jsee pages 677 end 669 to 
672. _ 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.C.E. " O ” and " A ” 

i all Boards) London pniv., B.Se.Econ . ba. 

U9c . LL.B., also Dlplodsas, Certificates, Bui. 
Bankers, Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, O.B.E., LL.B.. Dept. P.J7 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est IB'Jt) 


CITY OP LEICESTER 

Regional College Of 

Technology 

SCHOOL. OF BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT studies 

Forthcoming Residential 8hort 
Courses 

<Tultlon fees do not Include hotel charts) 

1. NETWORK ANALYSIS. l*week: 

March 13-17 and June 26-30. £18. 

2. PRODUCTION PLAN Hi NO AND STOCK 

CONTROL. 2 weeks: April 9-14 £30. 

3. MANAGING FOR PROFITABILITY. 

1 week: May 1-0. £18. 

4. VALUE ANALYSIS AND’ VARIETY 

REDUCTION. 1 week! lUy 8-12. £ 20 . 

5. MANAGEMENT SERVICES. 12 week- 

Basic Tradnlns: April 10-June .30 £100 

1 week Appreciation: June 19-23 £18. 

6 PLANNED MAINTENANCE. I week. 

June ft-9. £ 18. 

7. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. * weeks: 
June 6-30. £50 

Further details a\ailable from Head of 
School of Business and Mannaement Studies. 
Telephone: 60181. 


APPOINTMENT 


REQUIRED 

’• ** 

;h 

ART8 GRADUATE. 23. now reading eeonomioa 
privately, seeks post ayuap&thetlo towards hJi 
studies. Box 2098. 

• V 
* 

BUSINESS AND 


PERSONAL 


FARM HOLIDAYS. 1097 Ottlde covering 
'• Britain's Best Farm A Country OUest 
House*.” Full Board from £g per week. 

Send 4 a. 6d. FARM GUIDES 2iTO„ 18 HIGH 
STREET. PAISLEY. 


The Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants 

63. Fbrt^^^ Place. ^^i^ojl^ W l, 


JUOT 1^' EXAMINATIt 


_next examinations (Parts t-V) will be 

held at the usual Home and Oveneas 
Centres on June B. 0 and 7. 1987. 
Applications on Form 0 (obtainable on 
receipt of 8fllf-addroa*ea gummed Label) 
should be received at the Institute as soon 
as possible, and In any case pot later than 
March 10th for Overseas and April 10th 
fur Heme candidates. No lato entries will 
he aoQrplcd. _ 


NORMS* 
* MINES 

i LIMIT** , 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 



declared by the Director* of 
Moranda Mines Limited, pay* 
AbjeM^|5>67.iD& 
holders of record February 17, 
1967. 

By Order of the Board. 

C. H. WINDELER, 

SccrtWt 

Toronto, Ontario. 

February 9, 1967. ». 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 
GLASGOW Cl 

u POSTGRADUATE STUDY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS . 

Applications arc invited for post¬ 
graduate study and research in 
Economics, particularly in the 
following fields: 

The economic problems of 
innovation and technical change. 
Commonwealth economic prob¬ 
lems, with special emphasis on 
investment, development and 
trading relations. 

Regional economic problems 
both developed and developing 
countries. 

Degrees awarded are: 

M.Sc in Economics. 

M.Sc in Applied Economies 
hnMiuclional course ol one 
vc:ir'.\ dmalion). 

Ph D. 

A Master's degree may be obtained 
by examination or research, or by 
a combination of these. 

The degree of Ph D is auaided 
lor rescaich and thesis. 

Applicants should noimallv hold 
a hirst or good Second Class 
Honours deeiee in the Held of 
Economics. Political Economy or 
Agricultural Fconomics.. Under- 
iiraduales hoping to graduate in 
1%7 will he considered 
Applications foi STUDENTSHIPS 
will be consideied 1'iom suitably 
qualified candidates. 

Detailed information about courses, 
sources ol tinjnce, and research lacili- 
nes jvailjble in and through ihe 
Uiuvcrsiiy of Strathclyde is obtainable 
tree on request Irom the Academic 
Rcgisir.tr, 

'I lie proposed field of study should be 
specified in all enquiries. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 
GLASGOW Cl 

DEPARMENT OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Applications arc invited from 
graduates wishing to pursue post¬ 
graduate study and research in 
Economic History, particularly in 
the following fields: 

Industrial Archaeology in Scot¬ 
land 

Labour and Industrial Rela¬ 
tions 

Trade and Transport 
A Master’s degree may be obtained 
by examination or research* or by 
a combination of these. 

The following full-time instruc¬ 
tional courses of one ye.u'x dura¬ 
tion arc offered: 

M.I.itt. in Economic History 

M.Sc. in History of Science and 
Technology 

The degree ol Ph D. is awarded 
Jor research and thesis. 

Applicants should normally hold 
a First or good Second Cl.uw 
Honours ihgree in Economic 
llisuuy or llisiory. but the instruc¬ 
tional couiscs me also designed foi 
Honoms graduates m other appro- 
pi i;itc field*", lor example, in ; 

Science, lingiiKenng or the Social . 

Sciences, for the M Sc. -course. | 
Undergraduates hoping to eiadu- 
ate in 1967 will also he considered. ! 
Applications foi STIJD1 N l SHIPS j 
will be considered liom Mutably | 

qualified candidates. 

Detailed mlurin.uuin .ibout mur'-e*. I 

sources ol liu.iiue, ami rtsearch f.-u’in- i 

lies available m and fhrnii^h the i 

University ol SlrjMulvcJi. is obtainable j 

tree on request Iron) (he Academe 
Registrar. i 

Jhe proposed held of study should be .• 

specified in all enquire. j 


111111111111111 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

lllllllllllllll 


THE “5 CONTINENTS 
THOPHV" FOR CINEMA FILMS 


2 GRAUD AWARDS 
FOR TELEFILMS 


The International Film. TVfilm and Documentary Market 
(MIFED) wlH hold Ha fifteenth Cine-Meeting from 16 to 29 
April 1967 

In April next MIFED wilt operate In con)unction with the fifth 
Internationa) Salon of Technical Aida for Cinema. TV and Aaao* 
ciated Industrie# (8INT), which wa$ previously held in Autumn 
SINT will display ail the moat up-to-date equipment that 
scientific .search and technical skill have created m recent 
years for the uia of the world'a film and TVfilm industries 
MIFED Is reserved solely for the producers, distributors and 
renters of feauturei and documentary films for cinema ano 
TV presentation 

R hat twenty projection studios equipped to meet all require- 
manta: ten for cinema (Dine ano ten for telefilms And us 
CM) premises make it one of the moat attractive and elegant 
buatnees rendezvous in Europe, 

IRFED oPeMe who are unebie 10 attend the whole Spring 
C'no-Mo o t in g ere invited to make use of its Special assistance 
bureau which undertakes to represent their JMereets 



Information from: MIFED Largo Oemodossoia 1 Milano paw*, 
Telegrams: MIFED - Mtfeno 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM 


I* 



CREDIT DU NORD 

LEADING FRENCH BANK FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 


LILLE, 28 Place Rihour 
PARIS, '5$, Bid- Haussmarin 
and 350 Branches in France 











THE ECONOMIST FEMIMW I*, *9^7 


1 


)ont open It: 
its money! 



These paper packets of silver coins circulated 
In Japan 300 years ago without being opened. 
There was no need to verify them, because they carried 
the seal of the Konoike Exchange-now Sanwa Bank. 

People trusted KONOIKE then, and 

people trust SANWA now. 



tendon Branch :3l 45, Gresham Street, tendon E.C.2 
Hong Kong Branch :20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
Hew Yortt Agency :1 Chase Manhattan Plaza. New York 
San Francisco Branch.465 California Street, Sen Francisco 


SANWA BANK 


'. Hood Office: f 1 


The 

Economist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 

The airmail aarvica is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland C6.0X) 

Outside Britain £0.10.0 or US419.60 


Europe 


1 year by Air 

Belgium 

Donmark 

Franca 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta 
East Europe 
Finland 

Luxemburg 
Norway 
Spam 
Sweden 


Airfreight 

EB.OO 


£9 0 0 


AirmaM 

£ 10.00 


£1000 


£7.5.0 

£1000 


North America 

Canada 

$29 50 
none 

$38 00 

Mex. Pes 455 


USA 

$29 50 

$35.00 

North Africa and 

Iran 

£9 0.0 

£110 0 

Middle East 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

none 



Lebanon 

£9 0.0 

“ 


Sudan 

none 

" 


UAR 


" 

West Africa 

Cameroon 

none 

£12.100 


•a 

" 


Ghana 

Nigeria 

£90 0 

" 

Eaat and Southern 

Ceylon 

£10.0.0 

£12 100 

Africa and 

India 

M ■ 

" 

Indian sub continent 

Kenya 

a* 

" 

Pakistan 

none 



S. Africa 

£1000 

•• 


Tanzania 

Uganda 

" 


Far Eaat and 

Pacific Araa 

Burma 

Hongkong 

Malaya 

none 

£12.100 

none 

£1210.0 


Thailand 


" 


Vietnam 

Australia 

” 

£1310.0 


China 

m-' 

" 


Japan 

.. 



Netkr Zealand 

». 

•* 


Philippines 


" 

South and 

S' 1 

none - 

,£12.10.0 



Central America 


Sudani Abtf \ /, r ‘ 


■ r \ , 

. StJitesr 
; £4.tX0 - . 


USA 

$19 50 


‘ , r ■ 

• T -Of ' ■ 

Annual Subscription 


Surface 






1 HE fiCOtoOMfSt FEBWM*V IS, 1967 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 1966-67 BRITISH FUNDS 


$7‘i$ 95<'u Saving Bond* 2'*»% 

98*j Exchequer 6'j% 

W*# 944 Savings Bonds 3% 

109*37 99 Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

•3**|$ 76 7 u British Electric 5% 

77% 70 Savings Bonds 3% 

76 677, British Electric 3U% 

61 * a 54*4 British Transport jfi/ 

96*14 91*4 Funding 4% 

1047, 97*, Treasury 6 * 4 % 

95*4 83*4 Funding 6% 

58» 2 50*, British Gas 3% 

• 6",4 75 ** 1 $ Treasury 5*2% 

55 48*, War Loan 3* 7 % 

39*4 34*, Consols 

The Economlst-Bxtel Indicator 


Price* Prieq, 
Feb. , Feb. 
8. 15, 

1967 1967 


CN>«i Red. 

r»dd. 

Feb, 15. 
1967 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


1964-67 

99-4-10 

99-6-0 

3 II 

)* 


1 

01 

1969 

99**22 

99*5,$ 

3 16 

% 


10 

9 

1960-70 

3% 

885, 

4 

7 

5 


13 

3/ 

1971 

101 

3 

IS 

II 


9 

10 

1968-73 ' 

83V 

83?$ 


4 

6 


9 

9/ 

1965-75 

77*,< 

77*| 


5 

9 


9 

10/ 

1976-79 

7S*J . 

73 *; 


2 

II 


9 

0 / 

1978-88 

61 

61*, 


3 

10 


7 

4/ 

1960-90 

96 

9S*$ 

104*, 

92*4* 


2 

6 


18 

1/ 

1995-98 

104*, 

92*,* 


16 

2 


II 

4/ 

1993 


18 



10 

II 

1990-95 

58 

58*4 


1 

0 


4 

7/ 

2008-12 

85*,$* 

85*,* 


17 

9 


9 

71 

aftar 1952 

54*, 

54*4 


15 

9 


9 

7 f 


39*2 

39% 


14 

8 


7 

6 f 


Australia 5%% 


nuRiBMi ^-4/0 4 

Belgium Kingdom 5 *i% 
Cio-Francelte Pdcroles 6 % 
Continental 0116*,% 


(1953-100) 

1966-67 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargain 

marked 

Feb. 8 

385 0 

385-1 

3 59 

9.674 

,. 9 

384 9 

384*8 

5-60 

9,573 

11 10 

385-4 

385-8 

5 59 

10,052 

*3 

385*6 

385*8 

, 5-59 

II .165 

„ *4 

387 4 

388-0 

5 55 

9.315 

.. 15 

388-5 

388 1 

5 55 

9,103 

High : 

445 -8 ( 

[uly 1. (966) 



Low : 

352-5 ( 

November 8, 

, 1966) 



Prices, 1966-67 


289*4 

59 

52/6 

4420 

62*4 

72/6 

£26’,* 

47/9 

73/3 

3615 

311 

68/7* 2 

48/3 

36/3 

£77*3,$ 

55/9 

68 

440 

2555 

543 

420*2 

404 

‘ \l% 

12/9 
£10*4 
24/3 
58S0 
52/6 
20/7*2 
82500 
54/6 
64/3 
36/- 
46/9 
2 19 
32/3 
75/9 
164*2 
£32*j2 
83/- 
62/6 
63/9 

k 2065 

“ 2990 

70/- 


780 

114450 

49/3 

ftj- 

59^" 

BP 
162 * 
24/T 
4625 


Ordinary 

Stock* 

Banks 

Algerheme Bk. 
Amsterdam-Rott. 
Aust. & N.Z. Bk. 
B, daSoc. Gen. 

B. of America 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. of N.S. Wales 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. de Paris P.B 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartered Bank 
Chase Manhattan 
Commerzbank 
Credit Suisse 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdnor Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambros 
Hill. Samuel 
Hongk'g. & Sh. 
Kleinworc Ben. 
Kredietbank 
Lloyds 
Martins 
Mediobanca 
Mercury Secs. 
Midland 
Montague Trust 
Nat. & Gnndlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Scot. 
Nat. Provincial 
Norsk. Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal ofScotld. 
Schroder* 
Standard Bank 
Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Westminster ‘B’ 


HP* K 

ft • 

WW. ufc'i 


Price. Change 
Feb- 15, on 
1967 week 

■:?** 

48/3 —9d 

Fr.B.3260 +40 


Fr.B.2640 - 50 
Fr.203 5 +0 3 
56/9 + 6 d 

39/9 + 6 d 

32/3 + 1/6 

£15*»,$ +',$ 

52/0 — I *jd 

$61*. +», 
%4I3 +1 

Fr.S.2130 - 10 
%487 +5 

6.222 2 -2 3 
D.I97 -I 
$55 +3*4 

26/4i 3 I * 2 d 

II/- + 6 d 
£9* - '4 

19/10*2 — I 'ad 

Fr.B.5010 -90 
45/- 

16/7*2 +l* 2 d 

L.75,000 -980 
50/9 +3d 

54/3 

32/9 -l' a d 

39/6 — 9d 

$A.2‘02*2 -0 02 
25/6 - 3d 

64/3 - 3d 

%I45 -2 

£79*,$ 

71/- -3d 

48/- -3d 

53/6 - 6 d 

FrS.1965 -35 
Fr.S.2570 +10 
58/- 


Allianz Versich. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equk. & Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal R General 
Net. Nedrlandn. 
Northn. R Empl. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 'A' 
Royal 

Royal Exchange 
Sun Alliance 
TaWioMar.RF. 
Toklo Marine 
Vehicle R Gen. 
Zorich Inc. 


%774 
L. 102,980 - 
46/3 
58/4'j 
91/3 

51/10*) - 

nr ; 
s: : 
si : 

”/! : 

69/3 

far*: 

Y.I48- 
19/104 - 

Fr.S.4525 - 


Other Financial 

Bowmaker 10/4% +4M 

CdeSueg Fr.344-5 -0^ 

tr+ 

Urffi/d Bankg. 17/3 -3d 

Mbrcandte Cred. 17/101) -l' 2 d 


Prices, 1966-67 Ordinary 
Stocks 

High Lew 


Cyantmld International 5 * 4 % 
Denmark, Mortgage Benk 6 * 3 % 
Ericsson Tele ton 6 *i% 
Gotaverken A/B 6 % 1 

Coal R Steal Community 6 *i% 

tt p•n, Government 5» a % 
eXico 6 7 ,% 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway, Kingdom 5*j% 

Philips International 6*4% 
Portugal 5>*% 

Transalpine Finance 6 * 4 % 

Price, Change Yield, I I 

Feb. 15, on Feb. I 

1967 week 15 1 I 


19/9 14/6 Provld. Clothg. 18/3 

14075 10825 Societe Generate FrBII.825 

51/9 42/6 Union Discount 48/9 

20/3 16/3 Utd. Dorn. Tit. 20/7*) 


Breweriee, Etc. 
Allied Breweries 
Ban, Mitch. R B. 
Bols N.V. 
Charrngtn. Utd. 
Courage, B. R S, 
Distillers 

Distill. Seagrams ! 
Guinness 

Heineken * 
IDV i 

Nat. Distillers \ 
Scottish & Newc. I 
Showering! 4 

Sth. African Br. 2 
Truman, Hanbry. 7 
Watney, Mann I 
Whitbread *A* I 


Building ft Building I 
Assoc. Portland 52/6 +9d 

BPB Industries 20/9 — 6 d 

Cementation 7 / 6*4 + 2 * 4 d 

Ci ments Lafarge Fr.222 +12-9 

Cimiterias Briq, Fr.B.2150 — 8 

R. Costain 16/3 ... 

Cnttall-Hope 5 / 3*4 4 I*id 

Eng. China Clays 23/10*2* +4')d 

Int. Paints 13/10*2 ... 

lulcementi L15.I90 -359 

J. Lamg A’ 16/6 - 6 d 

London Brick 17/-* 

Marley Tile 18/6 -I/- 

Redtand HWgs. 16/6 

Rugby Portland 15/4% 44*20 

Tarmac 30/- 

Taylor Woodrow 23/1 *) + l«jd 

Venesta 11/9 43d 

G.Wimpey 32/- -1/6 

Catering, Hotel*. Etc. 

Assoc. Brir. Pic. 26/9 +9d 

A.T.V. ‘A’ 21/6 + 1/- 

Butlln's 7 / 8*4 

CBS $67*, +% 

Fortes‘A* 12/- 

uranada ‘A* 34/3 4 3d 

Grand Metrop. 12/4*) -l* a d 

Lyons A* 47/3 + 1/- 

Meeca ’A' 16/6 -4* a d 

RCA $49*8 —I*, 

Rank Organ. 29/1*2 -|i a d 

Trust Houses 9 / 10*2 


'/ff* -35, 
i /6 — 6 d 


19/10*2 9/9 
41/3 29/6 

14/6*4 10/- 

53/10*2 33/- 
23/3 14/3 

6 II 4 36*4 

36/6 23/% 

14/5*4 7/6 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright & W, 
Amer. Cynamfd. 
Baditche Amlin 
Bayar 

Borax Defd. 

CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Edison 

Fiaoni 

General Aniline 
Hoectwt 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

La ports Ind*. 
Monsanto 
MontecatinJ 
Rhone Poulenc 
St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 


L. 1594 -42 

15/3 43d 

Sift & 5 

D.I3B 44-1 
19/7') -3d 

Fr $.6940 4165 
$721, +*■ 

$I5B +3*2 

L2758 -23 

31/6 -3d 

$22*, -* 4 

D.I96S +35 
PrS69,000 +400 
36/6 
IB/9 

14/3 -3d 

L.I790 -16 

Fr«l98*7 +7-6 
Fr. 140*8 +2*2 
Y.I67 +3 


171 90 

3736 2000 

7k 

%% fffc 


Cbal ft Bteel . 

Ad tries Lngwy. Ft. 100 
Arbed Fr.B.21 

Bethlehem $37 

BrbkenHHtPty. $A*6 3 
CahtMes ‘ ' 32/6 

Cpittett 14/6 


Ft. 108 +0*5 

Fr.B.2112 -58 


kR BONDS Indicated 
Market 
February 15 

1985 97498 

1976 96*4^7*4 

1985 > 97l)-9Blj 

1971 102 — 102.^4 

1980 99-99 

1971 IQI**402*| 

1986 ioa 4 cicty ' 

1980 96*4-8* 

1986 97*4-98*$ 

1980 93*4-94*4 

1981 95* r 96> 4 

1976 I04VI05I) 

1985 91*4-92*4 

1976 104-103 

I9BS 90*4-91 14 ^ 

I98S 98»)-99*2 

Prices, 1966-67 Ordinary 
Stock* 

High Low 

164 114 Gelsenkirchenar 

313*4 IS 7 , Grtngesberg 

151 83 Homch 

480 264 K. N. Hoogovens 

186*2 96 Mannesmann 

168 8 |U RHeinstghl 

22 / 10*1 17/1*2 South Durham 
25/3 18/4*2 Stem Co. Wales I 

33 / 7*2 23/- SeeweruRLL 

31/6 23/7') I. Summers 

177 105*, ThyiSen Huotta 4 

8/9 4/9 Union Steel SA> 4 

55*4 35*$ U.Si Steel 1 

33/3 24/1*) United Steel 2 

115 71 Usiqor 1 


Electrical R Radio 

Am? Td. R Tpk ‘' {stff 

Browr^Boveri 'A* Fr.4*l560 
CG4L fr.425-5 

S $,F. , ft .1251 

iloride Electric tJ/4*) 
Comstat BSgfa 

Crompton Park. 12/0*4 
Dacca 78/6 

E.M.I. 28/r 

Electrolux Kr.128 

EHiott-Auto, 10/9 
English Electric 44/1 U 

U M. Ericsson V Kr234 

Gen. Electric $87*, 
Gen. Electric Co. 47/- 
Gen. Tel. R Elec. $ 49*4 
Hitachi y.9i 

Hoover A* 35/9 

I.B.M, $433 

I.C.T. 34/6 

Int. Tel. R Tel. $83 

Machines Bull fr^9 ( 3 

Matsushiu YJ254 

C. A. Parsons 39/3 
Philips Lmp.Wks. J2/6 


Redempttoh 

Yfald 

4 a v 
R tf B‘ 

* 17 UK 


Pye (Cambridge) 

12/5*4 

+ 0 » 4 d 


Radio Rentals 

22/9 

+9d 

4-9 

Rediffusion 

11 / 10*2 


7-0 

A. Reyroll* 

47/6 

—3d 

5*9 

Slemani 

D.195-5 

+3*5 

4*1 

Sony 

Y.597 

+8 

2*5 

Sperry Rand 

$30*. 

+ T i 


Thomson-Houst 

Fr.95-5 

+ 2*6 

4*0 

Thorn Electrical 

59/- 

-1/3 

2-5 

Western Union 

$44*4 

+ *4 

3*2 

Westinghse. EL 

$54 


3*0 


Stock Pridesan<f Yields compHpd Wftli Itoloflropi Mes^s. VfctnrgdaCostt « Co.: MerriW Lynch, Pta^^nnlH' R 5mlth: 
^ brackets n on foreaut dividend. •ExdMdoaL" »Ex capitaHsadon. f Ex rights. tB* alt (f) Plat yWd., 0») 
A reduced or pafted. f Tbone* redemption ytokNlRoWtor tax*MBk 3d; klHE. 


I Engineering 

25/3 19/3*4 Acrow'A' 24/6 -3d $1 

23/9 H/7<] Allied (rod 19/9 + 6 d 6-3 

12/9 t/s *4 Amoc. Englnrg. 11/6 +l* a d 6*3 

174 135 Adas Copco Kr.166 +1 2*3 

33/10*2 71/$ B.S.A. 24/6 +4* a d S«3 

38/3 27/9 Babck. R Wikox 30/- +4‘id 6*6 

38/3 20 / 4*2 John Brown 21/3 +Jd (if) 

16/- 11/3 Cohen 600 13/4*) ... S *6 

33/9 13/- Coventry Gauge 24/- —144. 74 

11 / 2*4 7/6 Davy Ashmore i/7h 4*4 

16/3*4 It/f0 < 2 Delta Metal IlMs +4t|d 4*1 

299*3 193 Demag t _ s mm\ 4*I9i 5*3 

11/3 6 / 4*2 Edwards High V.Bftg 4*9 

27/10*2 19/6 B. EIHott VUJ' 3*0 

20 /l 0' 2 14/8*4 Firth CUvnland . l#/»0»i +34 

34 / 7*2 42/- Gueek, K. RfN. . + yg 5*7 

434 279 Gutehoffnga H. %363* a + 3 * a 4*1 

15/1*2 7 / 1*2 Head Wrighbon 8/6 - 6 d 5*9 

67/6 48/- AKred Herbert 63/6 - 6 d 6*0 

1l/7*i 7/7*2 I.M4; - •/»«) +1*2 3*3 

ir Bass? r*- a 

313 361 H.A.N. %4I9 ~ 6 < 4*^1 

18/- 16/9 MachOrR Platt 21/6 ^*34 Cn)_ 

SI/4 » 2 38/- Meed Box 42/J +94 }A) 

36/- ' 1 $/ 4*2 Mitd Industries 19/9 +fd \n\ 

n 48 Mitsubishi Heavy. YJ3 4 4*7 

56/4 36/6 MorgenCruaWo ; ^1/- 7-0 

327*5 IB1 Pechlney < FrJ02 wiv 2*6 


Yamalchi Securities COxVohd Wkito^ Wq14 R Co, Yield in 
After Zambian tax. (f) To taea daNL (ft) interim tinea 



$7X 


Pri cm, IH4-47 
High Low 


ONinirf 

Stocks 


Pries, Change Yield 
Feb. IS. on Feb. 
1947 week IS 


24/3 

47/- 

24/- 

47/4 

49/4 

73/ 

48/9 

32/4», 

49/4 

12 /2'q 


39/- 

VA 

19/A 

45^i 2 

24/71, 

IS 

ifr 

82 T , 

44 

44/- 

& 
I7'4S0 
40/3 
3000 
•I r 4 
30/7*2 
15 /- 
10 /- 
I5/3 3 i 
24/6 
l3/4« 2 
34/9 
12/7*, 

ftp 

n/t 


14/4 

r 

199 

934 

®r* 

3014 

IT 

SC" 

129 
54 /- 

IKf 

941 
215 
147 5 
4170 
53/- 

tyi' 4 

JIT 1 ’ 

495 

192 

20/10*2 
11/7*2 

130 
140 
2174 
27 /- 

5C 

25/1*2 

255*2 

40/3 

17/- 

42/9 

54*4 

25/4*2 

22^5*4 

»c 

s r 

nfi 


19/3 

34/9 

14/9 

Sfc 

%% 

22/- 


Quateai 

RenoJd 


4 Chiiw 
Simon Engine. 
Sksfko Ball-B. 
Staveley Ind. 
John Thompson 
Tubs Invaatmt*, 
Vjeker* 

Tho#, W. Ward 
Wetlfrtan Eng. 


m. 

w 

a* 

fo, 

JJ3 


+ 4/~ 
+ 1/4*2 

-’3d 
+3d 
+0» 4 d 
+ 1/- 
+M 

■;*ot 4 d 


24/0*4 

>9/1 

4/1*4 

* { .o., 

29/- 

32/4*2 

18/4 

sg- 

2-44 

7/I0*, 

4/7*2 

222S 

S’* 

33/6 

27*4 

20 /10*1 

>0/3 

10.100 

?& 

24/3 

7/1*2 

11/6 

9/3* 

26/7*, 

flfe 


Psad, Pharmaceutics!* 

Allied Supplier* 31/7*1 
Atpro-Nicnolas 
Am. Brit. Foods 
Assoc. Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Bsschsm Group 
Bovrii 

Brit. Cocos 9 Ch. 

Brit, Drug Hass. 

Brooks Bond ’B* 10/4*2 

Colg.-Palmoliva $29*2 
Col. Sugar Ref. $A.2' 
Expreta Dry. 'A' 

Fitch Lovell 
Galt* 

Ganeral Foods 
Gohsral Mills 
GJfxo 
HSinz 


WXT 

3% 
37/6 
19/3 

*2 

06 
8/4 

v?.iu 

$73*2 
$59*2 
39/4*2 
S34*a 
26/- 
12 /- 
L. 10,151 

39/-. 

Fr.S.2295 
$91*4 
24/9 
29/9 
9/- 
14/6 
14/4*2 
11 /1*2 
28/6* 
M/- 

_ 31/10*2 

Unilever N.V. 143/9 
27/Hi 


ilsbigs 
Mott* 

Hat. Canning 
Nestle 

Procter Gamble 
fUnks-Hovts 
Reckitt ft Cotm. 
Rost Group 
Schweppes 
Smith's Crisps 
Spiller* 

Tate ft Lyle 
Uni| 

Uni 


+ l«jd 

-10* id 
+ 3*4 

+ £ d 

+3d 

+9d 

+ '• 

"0M 
l*2d 
+40 
- I 7 , 
■“0*4 
-H*,d 
+ Ms 
+ 3*„d 

+ &t 

+2*0 

+2'a 

+ 3d 

+ 4';d 


igate 

Never 


United BiKuits 


6 d 

+4d 

+3d 


X‘ 

»*•/ 

37S 

H/3 

&5 

X 

t 

X 

42/9 
24/- 
20 
705 
136 
109 9 
3422 
3B/3 s 4 

10/9*., 

«- 

280 

97 

I3/I0*, 

6/10*2 


Aircraft 


Meter*. Air 

British Motor 

Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Bent 

Oowty Group- 

Dunlop 

Fiat 

FordfB.D.R.) 
Gan. Dynamics 
Gen. Mtrs. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddelay 
Honda (E.D.R.) 
Komatsu 
Layland Motors 

Masaey Ferguson 
Michalin 'B* 
Nissan Motor 
Peugaot 
PirelH-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Roots! Mtn.'A 
Rover 

Smiths Industi. 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

Volkswagen 

VWvo 

Westland 

Wilmot-Breeden 


if 


fr.144 

%440 

17/10*2* 

20/3 

L.2940 

20/9 

$54*4 

i&r 

Y.I20 

43/1*2 

a 

Fr.744 
Y.2I0 
Fr.HO 2 
L.380I 
40/3 

•2/4*2 


4320 

Kr.109 

17/9 

8/0 J 4 
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Money Market Indicators 

Credit in Lombard Street was tieht and the 
authorities gave considerable help, particularly on 
Tuesday when all 12 discount houses borrowed 
overnight at the Sank at market rates, The key 
covered arbitrage margin on three-months 
Euro-dollar deposits and U.K. local authority 
loens swung back to New York’s favour, mainly 
on a rise in the Euro-doltar rate. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 
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Key Money end Arbitrage 
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Bofagfftoze Sump 
Mr Cldlaghan need; not raise 
taxes in .hia budget on April itdv 
but be' certainly stands con*/ 
demned this year for failing to 
run the mixed economy properly, 
pag«^.vrh.-t*M guen^ut^ • 
of gftlat .the economy Is‘ doing, 
and whjr, aftd : what the sums 
seem to add up to, page 739. 
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Thfeattemottogc* a pacitbat 


Clear arms hasnmfoto trouble 
because a lot of people don't 
•ee what fc>y really about, page 
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ScottishHousing 

The really fou( conditions fa 
whichtoo many Scottish people 
live are directty caused by, the 
feebleness m central and local 
government r Action ppw 
please, page. 708,. 


Men at Work 

Getting peace in Vietnam calls 
for Mane secret probing anwtpg 


the principal i» imrie* Involyril. 
The test should keep out,' page 

■py'Z'Vi['''. r; V ,v ' •' . 
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Britain is going, to be in i ^ f 
trouble with its fellow-Euro- . . 

pesos if it doesn't spell out its . 

Ideas on its future nuclear rela- Bpsmes* Brief 
dons witlv Europe, page 699. >-■ - ‘ r 

It's in trouble with ■ Karol i nbw 
Malcuzynsfei already, ptege 700. 


Not Jun Him 

Agreed, Mr Heath has been a • 
disappointment, as the polls say. |L 
But all the Tories have rather r M 
more to answer for themselves r 
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739 Background to the Budget • 
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743 Booster for Bankers ■ ‘4 
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Raging surplus ; Ireland; Austrdto-lapan tr$d*j 
South American mrUn**; C dpi*r ; Compu&m* 
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790 Britain ? Channel Tunnel: Mrs Casdc hustw $ 
Leasehold enfranchisement ; Metrics ; North Bee 
gas;' Computer *; Aluminium refiners ; Furni¬ 
ture. /j 

759 Inveftmeut: Bids; Italian coupon ing} Irwetf? 
mem income * ImpemL %abmw, 1 Mt# r&end;* 

Unit trust annuities; Stpveley Industries . 



TheMotor GteMifmmum 

When f veryone hat one of some¬ 
thing .what happens to Sales? 
And how near are we to this 
pseudo - Gelbraithian situation 
anyway? A study 6i the motor 
car market throws some light, 
page 736. 


Hofo Long t O Lords? 
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Letters 


r ■ 

'1 t- ~ s« k. .w.i, V r -»(*>■'■« . ■« . 

Russia and Germany 

Sir—I n the Joint Soviet-British statement oh 
- ih& results of A. N. Kosygin’s vim .to Britain 
the agreement of both aides to facilitate the 
: creation of an atmosphere of trust between 
* the countries of east and west Europe on, the 
v basis of respect for the^c sovereign equality 
and territorial integrity is in particular 
pointed out. I turn 19 this-point of the state¬ 
ment in connection with your article 
14 Between Cup and Lip* (February nth), in 
which Bonn’s position is dealt with in con-* 
tiectldft WittlH treaty on the non-proliferation 
of nuclbar weapon*. 

The desire of certain quarters in west 
Germany to receive access to nuclear weapons 
< in one or another form is closely connected 
with their territorial claims to other countries 
which cannot be considered otherwise than 
as an attempt to revise the results of the 
second world war. The more does this put 
one op guard as in recent months there 
has been a real increase in the influence of 
neo-Hazism in west Germany. 

All this can hardly facilitate an atmosphere 
of trust in Europe and I fully understand 
the British who in recent talks with me in 
London expressed their apprehension on this 
point. Naturally 1 am also aware of other 
considerations advanced in the West: all 
this, it is claimed, is not so dangerous; 
changes have taken place in Bonn, they want 
co-operation, etc. Unfortunately, the actions 
of the Bonn leaders in no way confirm such 
optimistic assurances. Taken by themselves 
these assurances remind one of what certain 
British leaders had declared before the begin¬ 
ning of Hitler's aggression in Europe and 
for which the British and all.of us had to pay 
dearly. You will agree that the ruins which 
even today can be found in. the City and in 
the East End most convincingly speak about 
this. 

We call attention to the present dangerous 
tendencies in west Germany, not because we 
are frightened: the might of the Soviet 
Union is known. We speak about all thjs 
because we would like to draw Europe’s 
public opinion to the fatal consequences of 
political near-sightedness and to do every¬ 
thing to create an atmosphere of genuine trust 
between all European countries, to strengthen 
Security in Europe. Soviet-British Joint 
efforts in this sphere could be most fruitful.— 
Yours faithfully, Victor Mayevski 

Moscow Pravda Political Commentator 

Companies Bill 

' Sir—F or Once I thought that your notes on 
proceedings in the Commons were unfair 
'(February 18th). With -reference to the 
debate on the Companies Bill, you ended 
•with these words: 

... to attack it as wrong rather than 

inadequate, as the . Tories are doing, leaves 
' them open to charges of opposition for opposi¬ 
tion’s sake; 

J , Your readers may* Eke tp bear in mind 
iby oMm concluding remargin.the debate,/ 
t^hen T ied fdr the Opposition: 
f I I have deliberately concentrated on those 
4^cs on»|i<feh-there have been, or still are* 


‘ differences of 
ment and the Opposit) 

as a whole we in the _p,_ 

and we shall do our '« CqqaUV 

it |, *n Ato* 1,1 


m 

manner to improve it ’in 

You wk right to a 

trated on the position df the small- incotpOTS > itfaliegtive forc&of Ariasis* Iff 
ated company, but, as Ujf » due ajppctfe. [§ot dtefikeof 

Government was that; in the case of non- 



quoted companies, I agreed with Jenkins (for 
reasons which 1 explained at length) that a 
case had been made out for the disclosure 
of directors* emoluments and turnover. As 
there are more - than 300,000 companies 
affected by The Govetrimmi^a^deririba 
against the advice of Jenkins on these two 
matters, this is a point of considerable 
consequence. 

The general approach of the Opposition, 
in the case of non-qiioted as well as quoted 
companies, was made quite clear when I 
said; 

If it is necessary, m order to protect those 
who trade with small family businesses and 
who extend credit to them, and if it is in the 
public interest, to compel those^ companies to 
hie information about their affairs, I have nb 
objection and I make it clear that I am pre¬ 
pared to lend all my support to any public, 
disclosure to the extent that it is necessary for 
this purpose. 

—Yours faithfully, Anthony Barber 
House of Commons , SWi 

South West Africa 

Sir —I, for one, am losing' patience with the 
government of South Africa arid its appar¬ 
ently unlimited store of contrived justification 
for its continued .administration of South 
West Africa, a sample of which appeared as 
an advertisement ( u Chaos or Civilisation ? ”) 
in your issue of February nth. Quite obvi¬ 
ously, South Africa’s publicists are ready 
and willing to resort not only to subtle 
manipulation of words and facts but to 
outright misrepresentation of fact, such 
as the advertisement’s contention that 
the World Court last July “ rejected 
all the . . . claims against the Republic*" 
brought by Liberia and Ethiopia. Readers 
at least of The Economist will recall that* 
the court handed down no judgment 00 . 
the merits and issues of the case, but ruled 
simply that the applicant nations had no legal 
“standing” to bring charges• against South 
Africa before the court*,, / 

My heart bleeds when/T read, too,of tb« 

“ onerous task ” South Africa has shouldered 
since 1920 in bringing peace, anddevelopment 
to South West Africa. : You would never 
know from the advertisement what riches of 
diamonds, other minerals, Karakul wool and 
free labour South Africa has .extracted and 
Exacted during 4$ “thankless* years of 
leading the heathen tp , prosperity , (which 
seerhs tb be possible without extended open¬ 
ings for Africans in education). 

Ah, the white man’s burdens.—>Your* 
faithfully, Kevin Lowthbr 

Washington^ DC 

Decimal Currency 

Sir—W hy mill? W^y notrnil? The 
Oxford English Dictionary gives the latter 
70 years' precedence. But perhaps you warit 
to show that, un^ke cent, ttye jnil ,i§ ,a 
thoroughly British uriit and so named U after 
k puf economy, 


Orsay > France , 


for i ^ . _ ___ 

as Europeans, history is on your sicle^ 
When war broke out" in August 1914 we 
inhabitants of Victoria, British Columbia, 
were seriously concerned about the presence 
in north Pacific waters of three German 
cruisers; Leipzig;' SNumberg and possibly 
Ern^n. JTh^^quj nm k ^ va ^^^ ^on ^ thc 

military authorities as an installation the 
enemy might deem it worth while to destroy, 
When about to days a^ec ? kgsri|ttEbawgan 
We heard cannonadintaj&Wn Esquimalt way 
many of us assumed me attack had begum 
But It was not *Q r What we Ifeard was the 
exchange of-salutes between our shore bat* 
teries and the Japanese 4 iaval squadron that 
had steamed post haste across the Pacific to 
come to our defence. Despite the British 
Columbia legislature’s long record of anti** 
Asiatic enactment (always disallowed by 
Ottawa) there was no resentment of the pro¬ 
tection afforded by these Asian allies.—Yours 
faithfully, C. N. Senior 

Victoria, British Columbia 

Something in the City 

Sir— Before your reviewer (“City Gents,* 
January 28th) starts being clever about the 
. greatest of English prose writers and the 
greatest chronicler of English society, 
he might take the trouble to r&d him. 

Says your reviewer, “Mr Podsnap did 
something in the City, but what it was 
Dickens did hot disclose.” Perhaps he will 
be good enough to turn to the opening para¬ 
graph of Chapter XI of Book One of “ Our 
Mutual Friend” (the chapter entitled Pod- 
snappery): 

Beginning with a good inheritance, he had 
married a good inheritance and had thriven 
exceedingly in the Marine Insurance way. 
Another reference to Fodsnap’s interests 
in marine insurance occurs in Chapter III 
of Book Two, in Veneering’s election speech. 
—Yours faithfully, Christopher Gandy 
Rio de Janeiro 

But what did he do in marine insurance ? 

Czech TV 

SiR-fAs a regular reader of The Economist 
of’tyaqy years standing, and as a journalist 
appreciates sound facts and interesting 
tenter! < fed'rather disappointed at the 

r _ T . T qrmation contained in your paper on 

February 4th. I can assure you that Director 
of Television in our country is a post Mr 
Hoffmann never held. It is as if we Would 
make ^Sir Hugh Greene into the Director* 
General of ITN.—Yours faithfully, 

Brdrich Rohan 
Chief Editor, News and Current Affairs, 
Prague Czechoslovak Television 

ITN has no Dircctor-Gtperal. 

* , ■. ■ - - & - »** * 

Cigarette Coupons 

Sir— You wrongly calculate (February iSth) 
that Player’s No. 3 coupons offer.the poorest 
I value \>cr twenty -because, if the /cost per 
twenty is taken into account, the coupons are 
worth 4.79 jpier cent of the i&tial cost as 
opposed to"4.fi4 per cent for the other hntnds 
mentioned, i Maybe this is why $hey are so 

Liverpool 7 J* M. Daly 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other notices see pages 771 to 774 



'STM 


•wedbi 


■ . . :• :'r_ v ; ’ ^ 

MERCHANT BANK BASED IN TRE W ts#lri» *‘Glr*ctor In‘the 1 
Wanagement Division tp >• resporisffct* ♦«•:«*«*«Wit m$»agement 

■^2 | sssSN% iS W!!SHBfeaB 




ET4 — 


ability to Influence management qfi the results .•« »sw 

• background wo^J#come4 : Ofn trafetiigand experl.encttteadrngto 

1 management ores a Managing Director either fn hjteewn Company^ vn r 

• of#.sM«nt6foup. ■*’.* f ’ -■ :»'0^rTWW / 

A substantial, salary If offered with fringe benefits wlWch i 

. add extremely sat(sfyirig career to a man In the 3$-45 age rabge, currentjy earntnl 1^** 
£ 4,000 pA , •" - •■ ' Jl A., i.’'.'.V,w,*rVr 

.ABOVE AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORS write-ofpbpne'4fe 
form quoting Rdf. CH/59/18. . ’ \ :'jV-'■■'>% '■ -*X>?£& 

** '* v -'*?V # V# 


EXECUTIVE & TECHNICAL APPOINT ft. 

’. LONDON.!- 7 Cleveland-Row, ' 

: ■ ■ MANCHESTER': - 4 \ •- -• - ’^VlOiMt'D^KMBKr^’ 

- ■ ; < • *‘f.' * ,, ' ,rv ' ' -‘vVv^vjgj '■ ; 

* . GLASGOW: • ■ ., . ;a.^| 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 

(A SPECIALISED AGENCY OF THE UNITED N^TtGNS) 

INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR THE FOLLOWING pOSTS t || 

DIRECTOR, AIR TRANSPORT RuREAD. HEADQUARTERS, MONTREAt ’ 

A top level post. Qualifications: Advanced university degreetn economics or equivalent Academic 
preferably with specialization in economics of transport: extensive high level eSpotience in an pxecutivean#: 
policy, formulation capacity in the Air Transport field of civil aviation essential... flesponstble dixpefieocs ffT i 
the banning and direction of economic work programmes and in high level negotiations with povemhient, 
authorities desirable; command; Of at least One of the languages of the Organization (English, French/;? 
Spanish) essential and a working knowledgeof the others desittbfe. /• 

Salary: gross US$27,200 net (free of tax) US$18,000 per year, plus allowances and other benefit#, 
Appointment is offered on a fixed-term bqsis of three to five years. - ' v ' 

CHIEF, ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS BRANCH, HEAOQUARTERS, MONTREAL I'fy 
A senior level post in the Air Transport Bureau. Qualifications: Advanced university degree in econqpiiips.v 
or statistics or equivalent academic training preferably with specialization in economics of transport) 
extensive progressive experience in economics and statistics and particularly in econornic$and$tf*ti$trosof 
air transportation culminating in a high level position of responsibility for a major area of work in these 
fields in government, an international organization or an international, airline. Good experience in 
conducting high level negotiations with government authorities desirable, Command of at least one of the 
languages of the Organization (English, French, Spanish) essential and a good working knowledge of the 
others desirable; 

Salary range: gross US$20,000-US$23,900 net (free of tax) US$14,800-US$17,335 per year plus 
allowances and other benefits. Appointment may be offered on a career or on a non-career basis. 

For further information and application forms write to: Personnel Branch, International Civil Aviation 
Organization, 1080 University Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 15 April, 1967. 
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Obviously she cares very much about your comfort^ Must do, to book you 
on an International airline with such modem jets, such carefully 
planned schedules. 89 cities on six continents are served by Alitalia. 
Cities like Tokyo, Sydney. New York, Lima, Johannesburg and many 
African destination? are now only hours away. Hours you can spend 
working or relaxing; In the easy assurance of r^lrte and efflcient service. 

Remind your secretary of that when you give her that raise. 
Apd if money means nothing to her, take her along on your next trip. 

Your w ife too, of course. 

Your travel agent knows about Alitalia. See him today for all the dcUuls. Or call at 
^ a Ahftdta’s offices in London* ftu^ ri io gh am , Glasgow, ^lancb^ter ^E^Min. 
§■ ft '% Jhk Alitalia abut Ifcfr ItcoM mem gfettpp^firyw.. 
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You may find a lower priced type of shipping service... but 


when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 

Think air freight is an expensive way to ship? Think again. Think of faster 
return of your money through faster turnover of reduced inventories be¬ 
cause Emery can make intercontinental deliveries in two days instead of 
three or four. Think of lower manufacturing costs because you can buy for 
less from any distance. Think of the total operating savings for you in Emery's 
total air freight service. That's why thoughtful businessmen around the 
world are converting time into money by specifying Emery Air Freight. 


MMKWi PRESTWlCKt 

Building 226, Freight Building 372, 

Ifci' Airport North, Prestwick Airport, 

PMurs ^yyovtlilS 70066 


MANCHESTER! 
Building 13, 

Manchester Airport (Ringway), 
, Manchester, Lanes. 

Phonet Mercury 6121 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Wyuford Road Industrial Estate, 
Aeocks Green, 

Birmingham, 27. 

Phone: 706-6491 
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It’s a great time to come over. 

To see U.S. business, industry or 
To talk shop. 


%;! 


r fi>V 


Come soon ■ Any time you can spend in the 

USA is time well spent. You 11 find much that may add 
to your knowledge, open new vistas, help you improve 
efficiency or give you new insights into your professional 
problems. And you can help us too. 

We welcome you to come and see the latest in¬ 
dustrial techniques. To study U.S. business and market¬ 
ing methods. See new products and processes. And you 
can make invaluable personal contacts. Talk to men in 
your profession. See their professional organisations. 

It’s a great year to visit the USA* There are 
important international exhibitions and conventions 


i 

'-A 


and 


taking place, devoted to- 
profession. 

The United States Travel SerVloB ead you. 
The coupon below will bring you a lift of USA eon. 
ventions and exhibitions that 'Will' i^lMNit you. The 
U.S.T.S. can also list for you appropriate business, iik> 
dustrial, or professional organisation* to contact, and 
can help in many other ways to plan your trip. 

The latest currency regulations provide upto £20 
per day (up to £1,200 per trip) in expenses on approved 
business or professional travel*. This is in eddmfcn to 
any transportation expenses paid for in Sterling; 


A few of the into , 
for the USA in 1967 


American Institute of Architect*. 
New York. June 19.28 

International Commission on 
Illumination (CIE). Washington D.C. 
June 19-28 

American Psychological Association. 
Washington D.C. Aug. 31-Sept. 9 v 

Atomic Industrial Forum. Ghiogfft, 
Novombor 5-10 

Federation of Societies for Paint * 
technology. Minneapolis. Oct. 15-18 

Food Service Executives Association. 
Washington D.C. August 18*10 


riwiMMIMMi'aiimiaii 

led ■ To: United States Travel Service, 
lw 110 , Vigo Street, LondotaW.l. Tab 


American Dental Association. 
Washington D.C. Oct. 80-Nov. 2 

International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition. Houston. November 14*17 

Packaging Machinery Show. 
Philadelphia. October 24-27 

American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Dallas. July9-18 

gstkma^Hotel & Motel Expoefctfoar 


. November 740 
toal Frozen Food 

sboASR'" 


w. ftExpoaitioa. 



I Please send me additional businem tr&bel information on 
■ If you would like Special information about the import qf 
I American poods please tick hero h“1 

| Name__ ♦ 

| Addres s 


| or Profession 




“Let’s get together!'' 



- ‘•'i* hm,* 


CVi/DA-6Q 





lire economist februart as, i9*7 



Two oi Britain* torsmost. engineering 

ssr-aaar-'ss^sa 

sra-. 

often unrivalled technical experience and 

VVeTaw*Group now has the service^over 

700 engineer surveyors to call on. Eacn on 


him a penny more 

insurance you could do wi». so wi y 
drop us 8 lino. Or pnon0» 



THE NATIONAL £ VULCAN ENGINEERING INSURANCE GROUP 


< < ► * • • * i * 1 .'.A.irATEB 
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I WOULD LIKE MORE INFORMATION O 
NAME_ 


PLEASE CALL AND DISCUSS □ 
_TYPE OF BUSINESS__ 


ADDRESS. 


© Burroughs for Business Automation 

Burroughs Machines Ltd:. Heathrow House, Bath Rd., Cranford, Hounslow, Middlesex. Telephone: SKYport 6522 
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Your Electricity 
Board Telephone 
number is here... 

If you do not need advice at the moment, 
make a note of your Electricity Board address 
and telephone number and keep it handy. 

London electricity Board, 

44/47 New Broad Street, EC 2 . 

London Wall 1280 

South Eastern Electricity Board, 

10 Queen’s Gardens, Hove 3 , Sussex. 

Hove 3921 l.Tdex: 87230 
Southern Electricity Board, 

Southern Electricity House, Lit tie wick Green, 
near Maidenhead, Berks. 

Maidenhead 21321-5. Telex: 84282 
South Western Electricity Board, 

Electricity House, Colston Avenue, Bristol I. 
Bristol 26062. Telex: 44298 
Eastern Electricity Board, 

Wherstead, Ipswich. 

Ipswich 55841. Telex: 98123 
East Midlands Electricity Board, 

Mgpperley Hall, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
Nottingham 63221. Telex: 37424 
Midlands Electricity Board* 

MuclclowHiU, Halesowen, Birmingham. 
Binhingfea^4224000. Telex: 338092 

South 

St. Mettomi Cardiff. 

Cardiff 77201. Telex: 49331 

Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board, 

Love Lane, Pall Mali, Liverpool 3. 

Liverpool North 2681. Telex: 62582 
Yorkshire Electricity Board, 

Wetherby Road, Scarcroflt, Leeds. 

Leeds 658271. Telex: 55128 
North Eastern Electricity Board, 

Carliol House, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 

Newcastle 27520. Telex: 53324 


North Western Electricity Board, 

Cheetwood Road, Cheetham Hill, Manchester 8. 

Deansgate 6671 .Telex : 66682 

South ofScotlabdElectricity Board, * 

Cathcart House, Inverlair Avenue, Glasgow, S 4 . 

Merrylcd 7177. Telex: 77703 

North of Scotland Hydjo-JBJectrlc Board, 

16Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh!.- 
Caledonian 1361 


k ; y % 7. .■ z ^ , — . 

TheEk^ttkltvCotutcll, * ' 

EDA Division,Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, 
London SW1. Whitehall 6757. Telex: 262279 
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—which b the Tories' continuing nlghtmari (see the not 
page); Mr Wilson has identified himself indelibly with the 
visible national interests; and, when faced With last July’s 
crisis, the Government has stumbled into policies, such as the 
wage freeze, that have^’turned out to be remarkably mote 
acceptable to the public than politicians, employers and trade 
» union leaders ever imagined. Despite the noises from the 
x Trades Union Congress and its satellite MPs (see page 706) 
it is very probable that another twelve months of severe wage 
restraint will continue to be acceptable to a public opinion 
that is far better informed about these matters than it was 
in the early 1960s. Mr Wilson should remember this on Tues¬ 
day. But the Government must now pay real regard to the 
basic reason why it is in power and why it has so far proved 
tolerable to so many non-socialists in the exercise of its power. 

This is the understanding between Mr Wilson and the 
British electorate that he will pursue the conduct of the mixed 
economy that has been established in this country with 
judiciousness, realism and vigour. The electorate has looked 
to him to satisfy certain of its social aspirations through 
government action and spending. It is untroubled by the 
nationalisation of steel and the acquisition of such tpad trans¬ 
port companies as give themselves up to the public sector 
year by year. But it is beginning to get very worried, and 
will get demonstrably more worried, as the indications mount 
up that the private sector of the economy is being starved and 
discouraged. This is just beginning to be generally known, 
and it spells great danger for Mr Wilson and his party. 

The pressure groups that are closest to the Labour Govern¬ 
ment, that ministers Uve with and talk to, are not generally 
concerned with Such an issue. The' political advantage is seen 
to be elsewhere. It is thought that everyone can be bought off, 
and almost everyone is bought off, by public money: whether 
it is school meals or free prescriptions, the flagging indusi- 
tries of the North-Bast or the government of Malta, Britain's 
subsidised golf courses (£125,090 .since. October 1964, with 
another £97,000 in the pipeline),swimming pools foe fire RAF 
or stateencouraged: architectural follies everywhere, it is. the 
easiest thing'to do when nobody does the sums. But the 
simplest fact of British politic* is that government* run into 
trouble when legitimate expectations of a rise in’ied income 


'■ . ■ ■j.‘: . "r r> ; .•fs.hod 

ate seen to be diminished. SIhce it istb tfitT private 
that a majority of people look fdr such aniocreate 
standard of Kviug, the I^bour-'Gbvetmrifatf; cah‘ 
only at its peril to discriminate against thistecti 
is worse—to excuse itself for idmi&htiatfve - 
asserting that it hasdelibctately meant thsq^iu ptAM 
ing at the etppse of a serious "mid continuing rundi 
private capital investment. The country bin been teajiri&f&r 
disciplined iri helping the Government escape fromthe foreign 
exchange crisis of 1964-66 by accepting a lengthy ttagjhation 
of production. It is going to be notmng uke so accommodating 
if the price is that everyone emerges in 19^0-71’ Widi the 
ability to satisfy only the natural expectations of 196$. 

This is the central political issue that arises from present 
Government policy, and particularly from the serious Increase 
in government spending for 1967-68 announced last week. 
But tihere are two economic questions besides (see page 739 
also). First, and immediately, will the Chancellor have to 
raise taxes on April 1 ith to pay for this increase ? The answer, 
despite the City’s current gloom, is: probably not. 

When struck net of certain bookkeeping transactions, and 
expressed in terms of constant prices, the. real additional 
demands imposed on the economy by last week's estimates 
seem likely to be around £400 million a year. But white 
the public sector is thus advancing voraciously, the private 
sector—even without new tax increase*—seems likely to 
remain pretty quiescent. If we exclude the increased private 
spending by the swelling army of public servants—whose 
pay is already included in that £400 million, and so should 
not be double-counted—one would guess that private con¬ 
sumption in 1967-68 wfil rjse by Uttlrmutethfn djjftfak jh 
private industry’s investment and stockholding. Some fore¬ 
casters foresee a rather big increase in Conaumptibri ; but 
since the level of private, as distinct from public, employ¬ 
ment is still likely on average to be lower in 1967*68 
than it has been on average throughout 1966-67, it is dou|tffi 
if earnings will rise by much more than prices do. Admittedly, 
there is same rise in local authorities’ and nationalised; indus¬ 
tries’ spending still to be announced; but even if thesefactors 
swell the total rise to£ $00 or £600 million, thatwould still 
mean an extra total domestic demand on resources of only 
betiyeen 1 and a ,pet .cent of a gross tutiona) product of 
around £32,900 million. In an economy where industrial 
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production has already fallen by 3J per cent since July, and 
in which the high investment up to last year should have 
created some underlying increase in capacity, this does not 
look $ situation pf intoler%ble overstrain which the budget in 
Ajra^tfitfct wt oack shar^y in order to free resources for the 
‘exports the country 

For those Who4re*dtiven to fury by the necessary vagueness 
of this figuring—and they have excuse for fury because, since 
the .Government abandoned indicative planning, British 
officialdom has been more secretive about its own guesstimates 
than is officialdom in any other major industrial country in 
the world—there is another pointer to the probability of a 
neutral budget. In the closing months of last year the general 
tone of British ministers’ speeches suggested that they 
expected no great changes in net taxation next April; and at 
that time—horrific though this may seem—they actually 
feared .that this February’s estimates might have to announce 
a real increase in government spending of more than the 5 per 
cent h<Jw revealed. Moreover, they have since learned that 
production had already fallen in the first four months after 
July by more than they were then bargaining for; although 
this 5 admittedly, may mean chiefly that, as July’s measures 
wreaked their effect on total detnand tfejy promptly, there 
may not therefore be much further effect fronpf tfceip stilj to 
come. Obviously, nobody can how expect tax Cuts in the 
budget; probably the present prospect is for absolute neutra¬ 
lity at best and modest tax increases at .yvorst; but that in 
itself $eem$ to be a slightly more cheerful outlook than the 
atock exchange was talking . itself into believing this week. 

The second question, then, is: should Mr Callaghan be 
condemned for failing to. .bold down these government spend¬ 
ing estimates ? The answer here ia an unequivocal yes. 
Sotoc Labour ministers have started to claim that the greater 
emphasis on public than private spending this year is part 
of a deliberate socialist plan. It is an insult to rational 
socialism to believe them. In a year when spending in Britain 
can be allowed to rise by only some £$00-£600 million, no 
deliberate planner would really fix, on the formula of priorities 
now scheduled for 1967-68: giving more than the whole in¬ 
crease to public spending and private consumption, and 
forcing ap actual drop in private investment. 

In an economy where everything was going right* .there will 
be room for cosy argument whether it might be better to put 
more eniphasis on the relief of public squalor at the, expense 
of checking an exorbitant further increase in private affluence ; 
one could debate whether it might be more civilised to hold 
back demands created by and for the market-place in order 
to foster non-market activities that can only be satisfied 
through collective decisions. But after three years in .which 
the economy, has run into grave crisis because productive 
capacity was not great, enough to meet the demands put upon 
it, after three years in which the international uncompetitive¬ 
ness of British industry has been alarmingly paraded, a 
policy of cutting back productive private investment in order 


to allow room for increased pubfie 
sumption must be crazy. Just 
be Statistically demonstrated in 

those sums either. In countries Ii&?}aBpti dte clatter 

out on their computers complicate# the^h^inal 

productivity of new capital ^ 

of the public .and private domain; in wrutemJl hbboiiy has 
any real idea about the marginal productivity of capital invest¬ 
ment anywhere, but just distributes cuts in the pieces that 
are politically most convenient. When the British economy 
has been judged to be overloaded, the cuts fall on private 
investment because that is the easiest place to impose them. 
Actual reductions of private consumption are considered too 
difficult; and public spending moves on as a great machine 
with a momentum of its own, any sharp checks to any sectors 
of which would infuriate certain ministers or civil servants 
or pressure groups dependent on Government support. 

What we have seen in the past few weeks is the apotheosis 
of this machine in momentum. At one time during the last 
financial year, Mr Callaghan intimated that he was going to 
enforce a brand new system for controlling public expenditure 
ift 1967-68. He was gfttng to fix on a total amount by which 
ttetstf public spending would be allowed to rise, and oblige the 
various government departments to carry on their political 
bargaining for funds only within that iron ratibxi. That 
promise has now plainly been scuppered. The real horror of 
the new estimates is not that they included any new and 
deliberate decisions to increase spending ; it is that they repre¬ 
sented the mere momentum of policies long since set in train, 
so that this scale of increase of £400 million or so per annum 
must now be considered normal for future years. . 

The long-term implications of this are more disturbing 
than the short-term ones. If ever. Britain is to pull itself out 
of its present mess, it will have sharply to increase the pro¬ 
portion of gross national income going to productive private 
investment. Since it seems to be agreed that in the early 
future it cannot hope for growth rates any bigger than (if as 
big as) it was getting in the so-called overheated boom years 
in the past, this means that it must reduce the proportion of 
extra resources going to private consumption and public 
spending... Exactly how one pulls out of a stagnation by 
further reducing private consumption, which itself helps to 
trigger private investment, has always been difficult to envi¬ 
sage. There had been more hope that there might be a 
reduction in the new resources going to public spending, Bui 
now, even in a period of maximum squeeze, the Treasury has 
failed to apply that squeeze to public spending in any degree ; 
its chances of putting on, a sterner face to the spending depart¬ 
ments when it at last smarts relaxations for the private sector 
are bound to be damaged thereby. What have vanished in 
these past few weeks of Mr Callaghan’s weakness are his hopes 
for future years of getting the British economy on to a high 
investment track to prpsperity. , Beside that, his worries for 
April’s budget are unimportant. 




His Fault 


Mr Heath has been a disappointment; 
tp tne Tories—but so have *hey tp.him 


N ot efia its most ardent supporters—if there are any— 
would claim that the Labour Government’s record has 
heen otle of continuous and shining success,’On the contrary, 
Mr George Brown’s celebrated reply, “Yes, in a way," could 
serve-astife set answerfoi-most ministers whenaskedWthey 
have anV poUCy. .Yet the Tories still make little headway. 
The latesfc GalW poU in the Daily Telegraph puts Labour 
H Mf Heath’rpublic star-drag as party. 
w < n 4 » record lbw»> Obly 24 per cent 


think he’s positively doing a good job. And if the National 
Opinion' Poll in the Doily Mail, cats Labour’s lead, it still 
straws growing dissatisfaction with Mr Heath. 

One does not'ntve to accept every point of Gallup as gospel 
to Conclude that MfHeatb has been a disappointment as 
Tfity leader; Of course he feas. Since The Economist of 
July to, *965, actively nsjjtonmended Mr- Heath for the 
succession*'-* fortnight before Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
resigned,.this paper musr stand in the dock like any other 
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pro-Hcath man. The fact must be faced that-Mr Heath has 
disappointed his supporters in the Country as much' as he 
has disappointed the MPs who voted for him. The evidence 
is in the resolutions the party members have sent in for next 
week’s meeting of the Central Council of the National Union. 
In phrases borrowed from these resolutions, the Tory party 
has shown insufficient drive, has lacked impact; and has 
failed to expose clearly and forcibly the Government’s 
shortcomings. 

No one would argue with that. But Mr Heath would be 
justified in asking his party critics next week just what mirades 
they expected him to perform. He might also ask them how 
many Labour voters they had even tried to convert themselves 
lately. Which is not to say that he has not made some big 
mistakes, and the biggest of rhese is that he has tried to do 
too much. If he is the centre of criticism—or is it really bore¬ 
dom ?—it is because he has made himself the central target 
too often. As Leader of the Opposition his is a full-time job ; 
he gets paid a salary by the state for doing it. This is the way 
it should be. But the danger is that, unless one is a Churchill 
sitting at home writing books, leaders of the opposition 
become not so much immersed in day-to-day politics as 
obsessed by them. Unlike his colleagues who can be off 
restoring their finances, or just sulking in the wings, or both, 
the Leader of the Opposition is always there. The trap is 
that just because he is always there he will feel bound to 
chase every little parliamentary rabbit. Mr Heath fell into 
the trap, and as a result he has been clobbered by the Prime 
Minister on the minor as well as the major occasions. For¬ 
tunately there are some signs that he has learned his lesson. 
Last week he told his backbench MPs that in future he would 
stand back and concentrate on the larger issues. It was good 
news—but what did h*s do ? By the weekend he was swap¬ 
ping inanities with the Minister of Housing over whether 
tenants should be allowed to buy their council houses (see 
page 708). The larger issues, Mr Heath ? 

His appointment this week of Mr Anthony Barber as his 
parliamentary chief of staff gives him the opportunity to stand 
back in the Commons. If he can bring himself to do it and 
if he is given even part-time support by all his colleagues— 
which he has not had up to now—it will improve the quality 
of his own leadership and of the opposition generally. But it 
will not be nearly enough. However brilliant the parliament¬ 
ary opposition may become, its impact and influence in the 
country will be strictly limited. The Tories did not regain 
power in 1951 because Mr Churchill was a brilliant leader of 
the opposition ; he wasn’t. Discontent with the government 


m 

did net start inthe House'of Commons tod 'itotkdtiwnwtlitds. 
The grand parliamentary! battles over natitmalftatita-ttould 
have Counted for little if the people had not rebett&fagainit 
rationing, regulation and drab austerity. : ■» - ' 1 

It is arguable whether Lord Wobkon actually ihvfcfltbd the 
housewife Or merely stumbled over her by accident. 'Wh# 
is not arguable is that having'onde found her be tod'fheTdrv 
Central Office exploited herbrilliantly. She wa»affiervfcflaus 
political force: she was almost a moral principle. For 1 ! stiff! 
there was one in practically vrtrf family. And whetherahfc 
was burning her ration book in public or shopping InWatfora 
High Street on a Saturday afternoon shekfept the Torieslri 
power until 1964. Some Tories have been tryihgta het 
replacement ever since. There have been a hUfflDdr of hjraT 
misses; We Have had the grammar school child, theybtmg 
executive, and the drained brains. All worthy objects fat 
support and exploitation. Unfortunately there just itoft 
enough of them to make the difference. And there toe not 
enough Heaths, du Canns and Walkers in the electprsite---yet _ 
-—to make much difference either. That will change jin dm£ 
But right now an awful lot of Tories, tod potential Tory 
voters, are more like the Reg Bevinses, Ernie Marpleses tod 
Ray Mawbys — and look what’s happened to them lately. 
Last September, Mr Heath himself tried fdr a lightning dope 1 
ment with the factory worker—and there ate enough of them 
—but he never even got his ladder to the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress’s balcony. What the Tories must face up to is the aid 
fact that there is no general discontent with the Government. 
Naturally it cannot last for ever, but when discontent CQineS 
it will be as a result of the Government's - actions, not of 
opposition frolics. j 

Of course a well-organised parliamentary opposition helps. 
For one thing, it can make ministers lose their nerve quicker. 
But Mr Wilson has more to fear from the death-wish beetle 
that is always gnawing away inside the Labour party than 
from any Tory parliamentary opposition. It is silly, therefore, 
for the Tory party workers to expect their MPa to create 
public discontent. What they are entitled to demand of their 
leaders is that they should have well-thought-out policies to 
exploit that discontent—say, when the country wakes up to 
what Mr Callaghan’s budget really involves—as soon as It 
starts to emerge. And if there is do one at Central Office 
capable of inventing another housewife, there should at least 
be someone capable of recognising when he has stumbled 
over her. For his part, Mr Heath has the clear duty to ask 
of his supporters that at least they might stkrt arguing in the 
bus queues. 


T—-*— x. . \ n Tfa■ iltlrs Objections to the proposed nuclear treaty have 

ireaiy in i rouDie Ks i »^rs , ras^«? ecause i,sreal meanin 0 


P ractically the whole human race wants to halt the arms 
race. Or so it always says. And the nuclear missile race 
is the race that particularly alarms the human race. But just 
try and do something towards curbing it. The amount of 
indignation stirred up by such an attempt, and the impressive 
arguments deployed against it, almost suggest that it would 
be a service to international peace to drop the whole idea. 
Those who are, just now, painfully aware of this quirk in 
human nature include: some of the negotiators at the Gineva 
talks that reopened on Tuesday • some of those who, a week 
earlier, completed at Mexico City a treaty meant to keep Latin 
America nuclear-free; Mr McNamara; and Mr Fyodor 
Burlatsky of Praoda. 

How Mr Burlatsky got his knuckles rapped is to illuminat¬ 
ing and sad little stofy (see page 723). He had mistakenly 
thought his government would like to “ prevent a further arms 


race in the field of both offensive and defensive weapons.’* 
High officials in Moscow revealed that this bad earned % 
a reprimand. Not that he had simply erred in misquoting 
Mr Kosygin. Russia, they emphasised, was opt in fact willing 
to discuss either a moratorium on anti-missiles or a curbing 
of both missiles and anti-missiles. Qq Monday the Russian 
missile lobby put up General Kurochui to claim that -the 
defences of Moscow would prevent any missile getting 
through. This, though contradicted by Russia’s civil defence 
bosses on Wednesday, was grist to the mills of the matching 
lobby in the United States (oow apparently backed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff) that is belabouring Mr McNamara for 
not rushing into this latest arrfis race. And, tot surprisingly, 
the air is now full Of grim tamings that a new spiral ta 
missiles will spoil the chances of curbing nuclear proliferation, 
and destroy all hope of stopping underground nuclear tests. 
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Meanwhile the events In Mexico showed the difficulty of 
getting nuclear restraints.agreed.upon even by a group that 
includes neither nuclear power* nor any countries really close 
to a nuclear arms potential. .Qfthe 21 states that had spent 
two years in drafting this fcatih American, treaty (they do not 
include Cuba) only fourteen signed it on February 14 th. 
Brazil and Argentina in particular, seem in no burry to sign, 
let alone ratify it. Vet it was mainly in order to satisfy these 
two governments' aspirations that a text had been adopted 
which appearsto permit signatories to develop nuclear devices 
for " peaceful" explosions, Russian, American and British 
objections were made on this point, and the signatories were 
warned that any explosive device now. conceivable is in effect 
• military weapon. 

Legal, and perhaps metaphysical, experts in Washington 
and elsewhere are now glumly conning a text that permits 
development of devices “distinguishable” from military 
devices. The formal American “understanding” of this 
formulation is thsjt the permission will operate only if and 
when explosive devices are invented that cannot be used in 
war—which, say the experts, means never. But the confusion 
here' is one of the reasons why the Latin American treaty may 
remain inoperative for lack of endorsement by the five present 
nuclear powers. Thus the Mexico treaty has been simul¬ 
taneously bailed as a heartening precursor of a general non¬ 
proliferation treaty, lamented as an omen of the snags to be 
encountered, and cited as a precedent by those Germans 
and others who do not want the Geneva talks to lead to a 
curb 00 the development of “ peaceful explosion ” devices. 

The public debate that broke out m Germany several weeks 
before the Geneva conference reopened on Tuesday has tended 
to revive the belief that the main obstacle in the way of a 
non-proliferation treaty lies in Bonn. The outcry among the 
treaty's fiercest opponents in Germany (see page 710) has spot¬ 
lighted that country, to the embarrassment of Herr Kiesinger 
and Herr Brandt. They had sought to frame the discussion in 
rational.- terms,' and focus it on the arguments for protecting 
those interests that the Germans share with other nations 
which may be similarly affected by the treaty. 

At. (Geneva on Tuesday, Lord Chalfont was fully justified 
In the prompt answer he gave to .Mr Roshchin’s dreary rehash 
of old-style Russian charges, against Germany. The Russians 
still keep up the .pretence of never having heard of any reserva¬ 
tions about the treaty project in, say, India, Japan, Italy or 
Sweden. They pretend not to have noticed France’s flat 
opposition to it. (they have at last begun to complain about 
China’s). They give the impression that they are interested 
only in getting the Germans to sign the treaty ; and then, by 
clumsy threats, they give timely help to Messrs Strauss, Berg, 
Adenauer, Grewe and others who seem bent on making it 
hard for the Kiesinger-Brandt government to sign it. Theit 
public posture in this respect is a sad combination of dis¬ 
honesty and sheer stupidity. It can only be said that they 
are not alone in seeming unable to distinguish the rational 
and the irrational elements in the cHtkistb of the treaty voiced 
in Germany and elsewhere. 

The irrational include Dr Adenauer's claim that the' treaty 
would give Russia “ control of the Whole European economy,” 
Herr Strauss’s talk of a “new Versailles,” and Herr Fritz 
Berg’s warning that Germany would run the risk of becoming 
a mere rural economy if it adhered to the treaty. The rational 
dements have been set out not only by the west German hut 
elsbby other governments, some or which have, at times gohe 
farther than Bonn in stating their conditions fyr signing. , 
Whflc HertJBrandt has rather sensibly pointed out tba^tfie 
right to' stage mu dear explosions is not a very valuable tjjmg 
for 9 densely ^populated country like Germwfy/to insist, on,. 
Japan’s depurinftreign minister, Mr Takezo Shitnoda, insisted 
on tiffs dg w BHnstatehient on February $th. (Mr Miki, the 
foreign minfiSteT’muffled the claim next day, but Mr Sato 


himself promptly told his cabinet-that the question deeded 
“ serious thought,”) Bonn has not matched New Delhi’s 
emphasis on the point that pledges "to defend non-nuclear 
states against nuclear threats must be joint pledges given by 
all nuclear powers. Herr Brandt has pointed out that the 

f >roiected treaty would neither prevent European countries 
rom federating, nor prevent a federation from inheriting its 
member countries’ nuclear weapons. It is from the Italian 
Socialist party that the latest complaints have come that the 
treaty would, impair the'chanoes of creating a European union 
because it would leave France unacceptably privileged; 

As to the argument now being used by some Germans that 
the real flaw in the treaty is that it does not provide for any 
actual disarmament, that is a very old Russian catchword. 
Moscow has piously invoked this po-faced objection to prac¬ 
tically every arms control proposal hitherto made to it. Now 
that the Russians have at last discarded it, Germans who stoop 
to pick the tatty old thing up do themselves no credit in any¬ 
body’s eyes. 


I T is obvious that the treaty, in itself, involves no arms 
reductions. It is also clear that, even if it is Very widely 
accepted, it will not, in itself, completely halt the nuclear race. 
China will push on regardless and so, probably, will France 
and even others; and the signatory nuclear powers will nor 
be bound to halt their own “vertical proliferation”—not by 
the treaty itself. But to see the treaty in isolation makes no 
sense. It can have real value only as part of a broad strategy 
aimed at not merely freezing but actually reducing the world’s 
nuclear arsenals. One would like to interpret FravdaVarticle 
greeting the new Geneva session as a sign that the Russians 
have finally got this message; but that would be optimistic. 

Most of the near-nuclear countries have repeatedly empha¬ 
sised that they will not sign themselves out of the nuclear 
club for long unless its members starr to curb and cut back 
their own weaponry. This is an obvious direct link between 
the treaty and the broader strategy. Once it was signed, the 
nuclear signatories would have a dear incentive to start curb¬ 
ing themselves ; because failure to do so would mean the early 
collapse of the treaty structure. There is more to it than this. 
Although ways may be found of cushioning the pain of inter¬ 
national inspection, non-nuclear states will go on resenting 
it—unless and until the nuclear powers considerably extend 
the practice, already cautiously started by America and Britain, 
of letting inspectors into their installations too. If India’s 
demands for joint guarantees (St least from both America and 
Russia, if not from all nuclear powers) are echoed by other 
countries, Russia will meet growing pressure to go along 
with America in this respect as well as others. r 

The projected treaty; is fy fact oite important step alojj)g,a 
long road. If this step* is not taken, the rest; bf that road is 
very unlikely to be trodden at all. If it is not taken soon, 
the road may be blocked. Just a little more proliferation 
and the last chance of averting nuclear international anarchy 
may be lost. This treaty, in itself, is certainly ^ unfair,” in 
that it would formalise a present inequalityJbetween states 
and, for a little while, do something to preserve it. But it is 
absurd to think that the existing inequality would end if there 
were no treaty. In an-international jungle,,.only strength 
counts. / If tfie treaty is recognised to be a first-step towards 
a aew system of world order, it should also become dear that 
its adoption would ^tiifiulats shifts towards-more equal and 
“ fair ” relationships between statestban exist today. OnCf 
it tool effect, the formal privileges ji^would seem.,to. accord to 
a few countries—including Britain—would quickly be seen 
to. involve more- obligations - tbgrt;. advantages.., : Indeedythe 
case fo^JBritaia (and France) -going non-nuclear would become : 
morepeesuasive atter tlk rigoanfe of the treaty than it would 
in a treaty-less, proliferating World. 
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T he hostility that is never far below the surface of Anglo- 
German relations has come to the.top again. There has 
been the quarrel about German payments for 'the Rhine 
Army. There has been the welling up of suspicions in Britain 
about how much Germany is willing to support British entry 
into the common market, and in German^ about how much 
Britain is moved by anti-German feelings in east-west politics 
in general and in the non-proliferation debate id particular. 
It is more than a fair ration for ten short days. Tijiough they 
still do not add up to the systematic barrier to British policy 
in Europe that General de Gaulle represents, it is no good 
hoping that these differences with Germany can simply be 
wished into the ground. 

It may have been little more than a gesture when a spokes¬ 
man of Herr Strauss’s finance ministry said on February 17th 
that Germany was no longer bound by the Erhard go\ em¬ 
inent's offer to provide £314 million a year towards the 
foreign currency cost of the Rhine Army. It was not a helpful 
gesture nor, in view of Herr Strauss’s tendency to play to 
the nationalist gallery, was it a gesture to be ignored. Herr 
Strauss would not have treated the French or the Americans 
that way. But it was a gesture all the same. So was Mr 
Callaghan's threat lasr May to withdraw Britain’s troops unless 
the Germans met the whole ^94-million-a-year foreign cur¬ 
rency cost of the Rhine Army. This is how negotiations go. 
To the British Treasury's insistence on having every ounce 
of its pound of flesh, the German finance ministry answered 
that it would get nothing at all. Luckily the foreign ministries 
are more constructive.* On Tuesday Herr Strauss’s spokesman 
added that, though the old offer was dead, Germany would 
anyway be placing orders in Britain to the tune of up to £31 
million. The hard bargaining is back to where it was before. 
It is not yet time for real worrying. 

The real worry lies in the climate of mistrust which 
hangs like a fog over London and Bonn. The Germans have 
noted that the Italians, the Danes and even the French have 
all spoken up for them in recent talks with east European 
visitors. The French said bluntly that Herr Ulbricht’s regime 
in east Germany is an “ artificial creation.’’ Yet the British 
did not raise a squeak in answer to Mr Kosygin’s criticisms 
of Germany when he was in London. There is a tendency 
in Bonn to see Britain as being at one with Russia in hoping 
to hold Germany down to second-class status even inside a 
European community that Britain hopes to join. In London 
the tendency is to see the workings of a neo-nationalist spirit, 
spearheaded by Herr Strauss, in every German objection to 
British views of the world. It is the kind of mutual suspicion 
that is typical of two nationalisms rubbing up against one 
another. The question is not who is wrong ; by definition, it 
is always the other fellow. It is how to escape from the 
vicious circle. 

This is an interest common to both Britain and Germany. 
Both are diplomatically weak, Germany because of the long 
shadow of Hitler, Britain because it missed the European bus 
when it was easy to board. For Britain this means that it 
is necessary to take care that its policies do not pull in oppo¬ 
site directions. Britain wants German help in getting into the 
common market. It also believes in the desirability of a non¬ 
proliferation treaty, and at the moment it is arguing from 
the point of view of a nuclear power. If the two aims are not 
to get hopelessly tangled up, Britain must spell out its ideas 
about its nuclear relations with the Europe it hopes to join. 

Behind most of the arguments, valid or invalid, which Ger¬ 
mans ahd Italians ha^e been raising against the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty in its present form lies a desire to avoid 


permanent discrimination against them in a futute Bukop%i 
community. This would reverse everything they thought 
they have been getting from committing themselves to. the 
European idea. They cannot attack the French for being a 
discriminatory nuclear power because jays the propped 
treaty is a fraud (while pocketing die beu£f)t$). They cannot 
attack the. Americans because they stillneed American pro¬ 
tection. Instead, their resentments find a lightningcopductor 
in Britain, which preaches the renunciation « nuclear weapons 
and practises keepingthem. ; 

The risk, from Britain’s point of-view, Is that Frgnce’ji job 
in preventing its entry into die. European comqwnity.uay 
be greatly eased. One official of a common madcef country 
(not a German) has remarked that the urerproiiferaemargvi- 
ment could provide General de Gaulle with an excuse for a. 
veto on British entry like the excuse the Nassau agreement 
gave him in 1963. The general likes to claim that tbc jtfrce 
de frappe is France’s “ European ” deterrent. Britain must try 
to demonstrate that its present interest in a non-proliferation 
treaty is not based on a British national interest in' maintain¬ 
ing a nuclear status that permanently marks it off from other 
Europeans. The last thing it can afford to dais to Seem to 
be resting on the laurels of its separate Status. ' It should 
admit that a future European political union, nudear or not 
nuclear (preferably not nudear), should ultimately, affect all 
its members equally: and that means Britain too. After aU, 
the separate status which matters most to Britain’s, future is 
not its independent deterrent but the sort of separateness that 
would result from its exclusion from Europe. 


A n extra sting has been given to this danger of isolation by 
the rumours that the German chancellor, Herr Kiesinger, 
is too committed to General de Gaulle to give much time to 
Mr Wilson. In fact the Germans seem to have reacted to 
Mr Wilson’s visit very much like France’s other common mar¬ 
ket partners. They seem to have said that the future depends 
a great deal on Mr Wilson’s own actions. This is easy to say. 
It may well cover something deeper. But it is plain that the 
Five are not ready to break up the common market for Britain. 
If Mr Wilson fails to press this country’s candidature by apply¬ 
ing to join the community, there will be no political pressure 
on anyone, let alone General de Gaulle, to notice Britain at all. 

This is the heart of the matter. When Mr Wilson first 
launched his reconnaissance of the six common market capitals 
he realised how difficult it would be to gatecrash the European 
community. But if he had done nothing, Britain would have 
gradually dropped out of most European calculations. This 
is still the problem. With the reconnaissance under wav, then 
is a natural tendency to argue that if success is unlikely now, 
the whole business should be quickly shelved for the tim<» 
being. But no one can know what the chances are until Mr 
Wilson tries; and even a holding operation requires a con¬ 
stant pressing of Britain’s claims. For Mr Wilson to break 
off his European campaign now would gain him nothing either 
on the continent or, after a time, in Britain, where sooner or 
later he could be outflanked by Mr Heath with the argument 
that he had not really tried. Tactics and strategy still 
require Mr Wilson to keep up his momeqtum and apply .to 
join the European community with the tnjnlrmim of con¬ 
ditions. The negative attitudes of General de Gaulle give 
Mr Wilson the chance to give other Europeans a lead. He 
has begun to seize it on technology. But he cannot do this 
unless he attunes all the instruments in his orchestra, includ¬ 
ing the nuclear ones, to the main theme. 
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How's Albion Doing ? 

By Kairol Malcuzynski 

Poland’s foreign minister, Adam Rapackt , is in London this 
week. The part Poland plays in the communist alliance is 
rather like the part Britain wants to play in the western one. 
The Poles beUeve that if they stand by their super-power ally, 
Russia, m the big things they can use the influence this gives 
them to play a constructive part in the search for better east- 
west relations . So toe asked Karol Malcuzynski to say how he 
thought Britain was doing its half of the job right now; our 
own comments follow . Mr Malcuzynski is probably the best- 
known political commentator on Polish television ; a columnist 
on the party paper Trybuna Ludu; and a former press coun¬ 
sellor at the Polish embassy tn London. 

M Y theme is the Polish view on Britain's accession to 
the European common marker and its role in European 
detente. A difficult theme for a number of reasons. First, 
the present writer is not a spokesman for Polish opinion. 
Second, he suspects that quite a few different views could be 
discovered in Poland on the nature of the common market. 
And third, the author is not an economist but a political jour¬ 
nalist, and what Interests him above all is the political implica¬ 
tion of Britain's efforts and intentions. These, I think, arc 
linked with what is the second half of my theme—Britain’s 
role in European detente. 

Britain's policy has traditionally been distinguished by real¬ 
ism, pragmatism and a concern for the country’s economic 
interests—a pretty obvious thing for Britons. Poles, who for 
several generations used to be called “political romantics,” 
today understand and appreciate all those features which have 
been described as “ the perfidy of Albion,” though only by 
those unsympathetic to you. Even so, the friends of Britain, 
and there is no lack of them here in Poland, find it rather 
disquieting that a peculiarly interprered realism, pragmatism 
and concern for economic interests might lead to Albion’s 
Stagnation in politics and diplomacy. And this at a time when 
Europe and the world are \ ery much in need of Britain being 
really active. 

To an outsider, it seems that the common market issue 
(including the question of maintaining the value of sterling) 
has becpm£ something of an obsession to British diplomacy 
during the past few years. This is the point of departure in any 
assessment of contacts with Bonn and talks with France. This 
is the point pf departure also in discussions on Britain’s defence 
budget and its farming policy. And it is the reason adduced 
to justify the absence of any bolder initiative on European 
problems of disarmament. The earlier proposals on disen¬ 
gagement, atom-free zones and a settlement of what is called 
the “ German problem ” made by the Labour party when in 
opposition have been shelved since they might jeopardise the 
support accorded by Bonn to Britain's efforts to join the com¬ 
mon market. When the remarkably uncritical endorsement 
of America’s Vietnam policy evoked both surprise and dis¬ 
quiet, it was said, also in Britain, that this was the price 
paid for Washington's support of the pound and—again—of 
the efforts to get into the common market. An accurate 
assessment, surely, even though in the most recent period—a 
point well worth noting—there have been some interesting 
shifts within the London-Paris-Bonn triangle. 

In a worcL jhe impression is inescapable that, while step¬ 
ping up its aSwity on matters which, in the vieyr of the British 

S yeminent, determine the country's economy and prosperity, 
i British ffagiers have deprived themselves of their own will 
of a freed^o^p movement in foreign policy. Let it be noted 


We're not really trying, says 
a critical Pole. 


that cases are known—from the most recent past and in an 
area not distant from Britain—of a courageous and highly 
individual policy bringing in its wake an enhanced prestige 
of the country concerned, and thus a growth of its influence 
and an improved negotiating position on economic matters as 
well. I am, of course, referring to France, and I do not expect 
all my readers—or indeed The Economist —tp share my view. 
Let us take an example. President de Gaulle's unequivocal 
recognition of the final character of the Oder-Ncisse line as 
the frontier between Germany and Poland has neither resulted 
in economic sanctions on the part of the GermSn Federal 
Republic nor damped Bonn's anxiety to secure a good relation¬ 
ship with Paris. On the contrary. In writing on the matter 
recently, The Economist advocated—and not for the first 
time—the usefulness and need of a similar step by Britain. 

I am not so arrogant or naive as to advise the British on 
how they should manage their own affairs. They have man¬ 
aged all right for many centuries. However, in today’s world, 
the policies and status of Britain are not only Britain’s own 
domestic concern. And this brings me to the second part 
of my theme. 

Here, again, what I am going to say is the view of just 
one Polish journalist though, I do know, not an isolated \ iew. 
One sometimes gets the impression that, absorbed by their 
economic problems and by Britain’s new role in the world— 
a changed role, certainly—some people, I hope temporarily, 
tend to belittle that role. But it is precisely today, in a decade 
when winds of change blow on all continents and when 
traditional yardsticks of policy, strategy and science are being 
thoroughly reassessed, that Britain—a dynamic and vigorous 
Britain, unafraid, if need be, of calculated risk—is more 
needed than ever. Britain^ experience and tact are needed— 
its knowledge, accumulated over the centuries, and its ability, 
well proven in the past, to adjust itself to changing times. In 
many parts of the world Britain enjoys considerable credit 
and sympathy, and has numerous contacts. This is certainly 
true of Poland. The point is that this capital, which cannot 
be expressed in sterling but the value of which is enormous, 
should be drawn upon, in political initiatives and undertakings 
which, in the final analysis, will bring quite handsome divi- 
dends-^andc which may bring such dividends even in the 
common market negotiations. The European scene becomes 
alive as soon as Britain enters it. Mr Kosygin's visit to Britain 
offered evidence of that.: 

The current visit to Britain by the foreign minister of my 
country may provide an opportunity for a further step in this 
direction. Poland—a country situated in a parr of Europe 
different from Britain’s—has been doing its best in the work 
of pulling down the barriers of the cold war and promoting 
the process of relaxation and closer collaboration between 
western and eastern Europe. This, after all, is the only road 
towards building up a durable system of security and peace 
on our continent—a continent which, while So longer deciding 
about the world, certainly counts in it even today. 


M r malcuzynski in this paper’s view, is quite right about 
the weakening effect Britain's economic crisis has 
had, on its diplomacy in thc^st.^wn ycare. He exaggerates 
the extent of it: Britain would s|w>$t certainly have supported 
the Americans in Vietnam whether or not the pound had 
needed American backing. ;Bttt in many rcspectsBritain has 
had less freedom pf action than it would have liked. 
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At 9.00 p.m. on. 14th August 1963 an intensa fir# Damage was limited to tha area shown on the photograph 
broke out in one of the trim stores of the Vauxhail factory and within hours Vauxhall production was back In full 
at Luton. Colt fire ventilators—part of the comprahehsive swing. Colt fire ventilators had played their vital part 
fire protection errangements-opened releasing smoke. Without them the building would have been smoke 
heat and fumes, so permitting the firemen to come to logged from roof to floor and tackling the fire would have 
grips with the fire at close range straight away and been a far more difficult and lengthy process. 

Without recourse to breathing apparatus* Know wm the first to Instsll tire vents in this country end heve been bn* 

. grassivaty Installing Colt Fira Vantifators in tha roofs of alt thair factoriat. 

MKp A/pfltllptinfl Protection against Ore spread 
I II VP VwlllllCltlUII Improvement of working conditions 

Colt Ventilation and Heating Ltd., Surbiton, Surrey. Tel. 01-399 5151 
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But Mr Maicuzynski does not specify just which new 
initiatives he thinks Britain could take. Does he want a 
British foreign policy that diverges further from the policy 
of its west German ally? That would suit the Poles fine; 
they would like Britain publicly to recognise the Oder-Neisse 
line as the permanent frontier between Poland and Germany, 
to insist on the imposition of arms control on Germany, and 
maybe even to recognise Herr Ulbricht’s regime in east Ger¬ 
many. Britain is already doing a number of things the west 
Germans are unhappy about; see the previous two articles. 
To do all the other things that Poles would like would inevit¬ 
ably affect Britain's chances of getting into the common 
market; and it may not be realised in Poland how urgently 
Britain needs to plug itself into some larger economic entity. 
Or does he want Britain, like General de Gaulle's 
France, to be more “ independent" of the United States ? 
In that case he ought to spell out how much of General de 
Gaulle’s policy he really likes ; he should say, for instance, 


W ill the outsiders please stay out, and let those who 
wan do something about Vietnam get on with the job ? 
The next stage in the attempt to end the Vietnam war will 
call for some secret and difficult negotiations. They should 
be given the chance to stay secret. The Chinese evidently 
suspect that negotiations have begun already ; an angry article 
in the Peking People's Daily on Monday instructed the North 
Vietnamese not to “ capitulate ” to the Americans. Next day 
a North Vietnamese spokesman denied that negotiations had 
started. Quite possibly they have not; but he would have 
denied it even if they had. 

Whether the two sides are in contact already, or have yet 
to grope their way to a meeting, it is vital that any discussion 
between them should stay private. The North Vietnamese 
know perfectly well that if China finds out that negotiations 
are in the wind it will try to break them up. The Chinese 
might cut off their supplies to North Vietnam, or they might 
even send their army in to stop the nonsense ; and the North 
Vietnamese cannot risk either of these things happening before 
an agreement has been signed and sealed with a Russian 
counter-signature on the bottom. The only people who can 
do anything useful in the next stage of the proceedings are 
the Americans, the North Vietnamese, the Russians and may¬ 
be, at the right moment, U Thant. The rest can contribute 
by not poking about in the works. This means Mr Harold 
Wilson, the left wing of the Labour party, President Nasser, 
Senator Robert Kennedy, old Uncle de Gaulle and all. Their 
peacemaking interventions are at best well-meaning but 
peripheral; at worst they are, in Mr Dean Rusk’s bitter phrase, 
a grab at a Nobel peace prize. 

It looks as if two major obstacles to ending the war have 
now been got out of the way. The Russian attitude has 
changed considerably in the past few months. The Russians 
want a settlement, and are willing to take some diplomatic 
risks to get one; Mr Kosygin's part in the abortive attempt 
to get North Vietnam to de-escalate two weekends ago showed 
that clearly enough. There is also a widespread conviction, 
among people who have some claim to know what is going 
on in Hanoi, that the Vietnamese communists are now ready 
to accept a settlement that would let South Vietnam stay 
non-communist. If that is true, and if the Russians are willing 
to give a helping hand, the biggest problem is out of the 
way. It is true that both changes of position—Moscow’s 
change, £nd Hanoi'a—have to some extent been encouraged 
by the chaos in China. If China managed to pull itself 


whether he would really welcome a weakening of Amerioan 
influence over the course of events in central Europe. Or 
maybe he wants both. In that case it is necessary to ask whdre 
Britain is going to look for the means of economic revival, if 
not from either the common market or the United States. 
From Comecon, maybe? ^ 

The Poles know what It means to operate, within an alli¬ 
ance, as good allies. Mr Maicuzynski scores some good points. 
But, in urging Britain to be more adventurous, he will recog¬ 
nise the limits pf the usefulness f£ Ids advtfce if, he turorhjs 
own arjpjmeritupside down. $or TSHfc^^flC&d Tqlaad ;> fdjr 
the United States read the Soviet Union s for France read 
Rumania. This is a debating point* but it is something more 
as well. To urge Poland to show the same soft of “ indepen¬ 
dence” that Mr Maicuzynski urges upon Britain mkkes a 
fascinating intellectual exercise; but we doubt whether ft 
would contribute much to the orderly settlement of the 
European quarrel, or do Poland much good. • 


The next stage in Vietnam is up to 
Hanoi, Washington and Moscow. The 
rest can help by staying out . 

together, it could exercise a much stronger deterrent influence 
on both Hanoi and Moscow; the North Vietnamese might 
be more reluctant to compromise, and the Russians might Jae 
more reluctant to take risks to persuade them to compromise. 
But China doesn’t look like pulling itself together. As things 
stand, the apparent change of attitude in both Moscow ana 
Hanoi really does seem to open the way to a prospective 
settlement. 

Yet there is still a lot of work to be done before the 
Americans and the North Vietnamese trust each other enough 
to clinch a deal. The North Vietnamese are apparently saying 
that, in return for giving up their attempt to bring South 
Vietnam into the communist orbit, they want to be assured 
that the non-communist government in the south after the 
war will be a reasonably tolerant and broad-based one. This 
is a perfectly legitimate request; and it imposes certain 
obligations on the United States. The Americans have a 
good deal of influence over the new political system that will 
take shape in South Vietnam between April and September 
this year. It is in their interest to make sure that die new 
system is open-ended: that it is capable of attracting the 
loyalty of the relatively moderate members of the National 
Liberation Front who do not insist that South Vietnam must 
go communist. 

Exactly how these people will be fitted into the post-waf 
politics of the south is something to be thrashed out during 
the negotiations. The point is that the negotiations will not 
get moving until the North Vietnamese believe that the 
Americans really want to fit these relative moderates in, ana 
until the Americans believe that the North Vietnamese really 
mean to let the south stay non-communist after this has been 
achieved. This is a problem of confidence. It calls for a 
careful and gingerly probing by each side of the otheris inten¬ 
tions. The same is true of the first moves towards a de- 
escalation of the fighting. Each side needs to be assured that 
it is not going to be put at a military disadvantage, because 
if it finds itself at. a disadvantage it will instantly start to 
suspect the other’s motives. This is why the,North Viet¬ 
namese are entided to say that they cannot leave their troops 
in the south without supplies. It is also why the Americans 
are entitled to say that they cannot give up the borqbing of the 
north without some matching concession by the comtnunists. 
They have been saying that forjnonths } the critics wnb com¬ 
plain that the United States ‘‘upped the ante” a fortnight 
ago have simply npt read the record. The Russians apparently 
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accept this. They realise that if they expect the Americans 
to exercise persuasion in Saigon, they must exercise some in 
Hanoi too. 

It is essential that the careful probing of intentions which 
is now called for, and the necessary persuasion of recalcitrants 
that will follow, should be private and unpubliciscd. It is a 


How Long, 0 Lords? 

A good old grumble clears the air. The House of Lords 
has come in for its share of grumbles over the past few 
weeks. As a result the. House has been impelled to think 
about what its role should be—most notably in a speech by 
Lord Carrington, the Conservative leader, on Thursday last 
week. The problem Lord Carrington squarely faced is that 
of the function of the non-elected House of Parliament. “ The 
composition of your Lordships 9 House can be held up to 
ridicule,” he said, and he can say that again. But there are 
three things the Lords can do. They can amend Commons 
bills; and they have in fact lately improved several of them 
—as they do session after session. They can discuss matters 
of general interest; and they do, often ad nauseam. They 
can make great stands of principle and hold up legislation for 
a year; but they don’t. Lord Carrington himself would be 
one of those wno argue that the Lords’ effective delaying 
power is much less than that anyway—so why make a fuss 
about it ? But the fact remains that the sheer drama of 
delaying anything would bring everyone up short. 

The real question before the Lords is when to use that 
delaying power—or indeed whether to use it at all. For a 
while, it may be, the question does not need answering. By 
having the power, threatening to use it, but never in fact doing 
so the Lewis can still impose a degree of caution on any 
Govemmctit tempted to abuse its majority. For the time 
being the Lords’ power to delay legislation has something of 
the status of the British nuclear deterrent as it is today. 
If the Lords chose to use it they would be destroyed. But the 
fact that they have it can be assumed to make any adversary 
think twice before doing anything they dislike. The trouble 
with that sort of credibility is that it wears out in time. An 
attempt by the Lords to use their deterrent would—in the 
strategists’ language—impose an unacceptable degree of loss 
upon their Lordships’ house. And every time the Lords 
threaten to use their deterrent, only to withdraw on the brink, 
the credibility of their next threat to do the same thing is 

diminished. , „ ^ 

This point has just about been reached. The permanent 
Tory majority in the Lords has obviously been longing to 
oppose several measures of the present Government. Lord 
Carrington mentioned Rhodesia and (curiously) the reorgani¬ 
sation of local government at Torbay as examples. More 
realistically be might have spoken of the lapd commission, 
companies and iron and steel bills. But as Lord Brooke wisely 
and prudently argued on 'thi land commission bill, the Tory 
peers would be wrong to obstruct any measuie t^at has been 
presented to the country, and accepted by the voters, as part 
of a party’s manifesto m a general election. 

So what is left ? At first blink, only those issues on which 
the Government, is actually behaving corruptly or arbitrarily. 
Lord Carrington was making his analysis of the Lords on a 
bill right in that category. The London government bill is 
designed to postpone the local government elections in the 
boroughs within the area of the Greater London. Council. 
The Tories hive argued that it is wrong to disfranchise people 
fora year, xherely in order to save the local returning officers 
Ihe trouble of ^arranging two election! in the same area within 
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job for the Vietnamese, the Americans and the Russians. It 
is not a job for enthusiastic amateurs elsewhere. They will 
do more barm than good, particularly if their activities stimu¬ 
late the Chinese to try to impose their veto. It is time for 
the principals to see what they can do. So will everybody 
else please shut up ? 


The House of Lords is worth grumbling 
about; sometimes, under criticism, it 
proves its worth 

a month. They are particularly angry because the boroughs 
in outer London will, as a result of the postponement, have a 
chance to push on with certain schemes for comprehensive 
schools. 0 

But unfortunately for the Tory peers the original arrange¬ 
ment to postpone the elections was made by request from the 
sitting local government representatives for the boroughs in 
question. Conservative and Labour alike. If there has been a 
conspiracy to deprive the people of their rights,* it is a con¬ 
spiracy to which the Conservatives were a party at an early 
stage—before they had twigged what they might lose by it, 
and how much they stood to gain electorally (because Labour 
is likely to be worse off next year) and morally by posing as 
the defenders of the people’s rights. This would have been a 
hypocritical stand for any Tory Lords to make, because their 
own people had connived at the Government’s disregard for 
democracy. 

The stand that The Economist would have liked to see the 
Lords take was on the parliamentary commissioner bill.* This 
measure, presented and accepted in the Commons as the 
fulfilment of Labour’s pre-election promise to temper with 
humanity the advance of big government, has turned out a 
shocking let-down. It was ultimately made meaningless daring 
the last minutes of its passage through the Commons, when a 
tiny clause was tacked on to it excluding from the purview of 
the new commissioner “ any decision taken by a government 
department Or other authority in the exercise of a discretion 
vested in that department or authority.” In other words, if 
a minister said something was all right there was damn all 
the commissioner could do about it. 

The Economist assumed that this clause actually represented 
the GOvermnent’s intentions. We therefore said the bill should 
be stopped by the Lords. But the Lords declined to stop it, 
or even to vote on its second reading. All the same, when 
the Lords in committee considered the bill again this Tuesday, 
the Lord Chancellor explained with characteristic clarity just 
how the clause added by his colleague in the Commons, Mr 
Niall MacDermot, vitiated the whole point of the bill, and 
promised to bring in a new clause to repair the damage. 

The proceedings in the Lords have, in other words, done 
exactly what Lords proceedings should do: they have put 
back into a supposedly libertarian measure the libertarian 
content that Treasury ministers and their civil servants had 
carefully excised in the Commons. The ombudsman bill still 
leam too much out: but the Lords are ensuring that it will 
be a fat better bill than the Government’s^spokesman in the 
Commons had wished to provide. One amendment of this 
sort, however important, certainly does not justify the ponder¬ 
ous* and self-congratulatory claims that some peers are all too 
apt to make for their House. It is useful, even valuable. But 
even more it is an improvement that the Government, through 
the Lord Chancellor, deckled that it wanted to make in its 
own bilt It may be a victory for die House of Lords. But 
it b not a victory for the majority in that House. Lord 
Carrington’s questioO^-what Is the House of Lords for ?—- 
stands unanswered. Perhaps' the answer wobld be too 
embarrassing.* * 
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New York this year? 
Consider this 
proposition from 

Cunard 
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(Your competitors will) 

If you cross the Atlantic often, 

you’re probably tired by now of the last 
minute woik-rush before you leave, the 
7 hours’ flying, the next day’s 
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‘If you’ve time to spare, go by air. But you 
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BRITAIN 


Incomes: big blank 


On Wednesday the general council of the 
Trades Union Congress announced its 
retreat from the practical world, by declaring 
that the Government should abandon all its 
powers to control incomes and hand over 
its responsibilities to the TUC itself. On 
Thursday the Cabinet met, to decide how 
manfully, or otherwise, to take this news. 
Next Thursday the TUC will be holding 
a special meeting of union executives to 
discuss the line on incomes policy through 
the summer. There is therefore some pres¬ 
sure on the Government to come across 
with its specific intentions—in fact to give 
the assembled trade unionists next Thurs¬ 
day something to talk about. 

But there are also very good reasons why 
the Government should do nothing of the 
kind. If the cabinet comes to a right 
decision—a decision that it really is going 
to take powers for the future, and stif 
powers too—it will merely ensure that the 
trade union executives have the maximum 
opportunity to formalise their opposition 
to die idea, and to muster their own MPs 
against it. If the executives meet to find 
they have nothing solid to oppose, they can 
do no more than pass the usual meaning¬ 
less resolution which everyone connected 
with them will be able to interpret in 
suitable fashion. 

The minister responsible for relations 
with the unions on this subject is Mr 
Michael Stewart. He is due in Scotland 
from Friday morning until Monday morn¬ 
ing. Then he is to be in Stockholm for 
the Efta meeting next Thursday, the day 
the union executives meet. There will be 
all sorts of alarums and excursions, meet¬ 
ings of trade union MPs and so forth, on 
the first three days of next week, in an 
attempt to persuade him to come clean. Mr 
Stewart should resist. Above all the Prime 
Minister must be stopped from appearing 
in his favourite role as a peace-making god 
from the machine. The future of incomes 
policy in Britain is the real make-or-break 
thing in economic decision-making now. It 
must not be rushed. 

It is worth reminding ministers that the 
unions seem to beheading right into a patch 
of die teal p&BF disapproval that strikes 
thdn from time to time. It is no port of 
the plan of thd*tcspectable men who run 
the uhfdttS to MV*r connected with the dis¬ 


graceful riots that have taken place this week 
m Stockport, against a tough American 
employer; or to be associated with the 
hopeless obstructionism that some London 
building workers have also gone in for. But 
this collapse of respectable trade unionism 
is symptomatic of the leaders* loss of con¬ 
trol over their movement. This is the bitter 
truth behind the TUC’s feeble professions 
of will to run its own incomes policy. No 
time should be wasted on it now. 


By-elections 


The fearful five 


Five by-elections are now under way, but 
thanks to the Tories the country is to be 
spared the delights of a “little general 
election.** Labour has decided that their 
three vacant seats—Glasgow Pollok, 
Rhondda West and Nuneaton—will all poll 
on March 9th. The Tories have decided 
that their safe seat—Honiton—will still be 
safe on March 16th. But they have post¬ 
poned the decision about the date for their 
marginal seat at Brierley Hill. They ex¬ 
plain their delay here on the reasonable 
grounds that as their candidate was not 
chosen until last Tuesday it is only fair to 
the electors of Brierley Hill that they should 
have a little time to get to know him. The 
even more reasonable grounds ate not men¬ 
tioned. Labour needs a swing of only 1.2 
per cent to win Brierley Hill, and with the 
Gallup Poll showing a national Labour lead 
of ill per cent, the Tories reckon they have 
a better chance of saving both face and seat 
if polling takes place after the local council 
elections, where even Gallup gives them a 
chance. 

Of the three Labour seats, Nuneaton is 
cast iron. It is Mr Frank Cousifos’s old seat. 
When he fought it at the general election 
he managed to chalk up a small swing 
against Labour, but even so he wound up 
with a majority* of 11,403. IBs successor, 
24-yeaMld Mr Leslie HuckgeMl, might well 
improve on that Rhondda West, where 
Labour has a majority of 16, 818 , Is nteUy 
no less safe. Last July the Welsh Nationa¬ 
lists caused a sensation hy capturing the 


Labour seat of Carmatffcen* t^y think 
they are going to pull off die doubly at 
Rhondda West, but it will be a miracle if 
they do. The Nationalist vote at Rhondda 
was a mere 8.7 per cent at the general elec¬ 
tion; Labour’s majority was a^ Somewhat 
healthier 67.4 per cent. # 

Glasgow Pollok is the big question mark. 
If the peripheral nationalist parties are really 
on the upsurge they could cause havoc in 
Pollok. At the general election, Labour’s 
majority in % straight fight with the Tories 
was only 4.9 per cent in a total vote of over 
forty thousand. This time they are being 
joined by a Communist, a Liberal and a 
Scottish Nationalist. Where will the 
Nationalist, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Liberals, get their votes from ? It is any¬ 
body’s guess. But the Labour people are 
confident they will maintain their party’s 
remarkable record of holding all marginal 
by-elections when they are in Government. 

Honiton is one of the safest Conservative 
seats in the country and for that reason alone 
the Tories are reconciled to a drop in their 
vote. However there is one bright spot in 
the prevailing gloom. The Tory candidate 
at Honiton, Mr Peter Emery, was one of 
Mr Heath’s closest supporters in the elec¬ 
tion for the party leadership. So even if 
the Tories fail badly in Pollok, and their 
vote slumps miserably in Honiton, Mr 
Heath will have the consolation of seeing 
another friendly face back in the Commons. 
He can use every one. 


Housing 

Selling the 

seed-corn? 

■ . . — . . 1 1 ■■ — 

Mr Edward Heath has made a characteristic 
mistake—characteristically supported by 
Mr Edward du Cann—in trying to make an 
issue of principle out of the practical 
question of whether local authorities should 
sell their houses to the occupants. The 
Minister of Housing has^nade a character¬ 
istically absurd comeback by claiming that 
the sale of council houses reduces the stock 
of housing available for rent: since a 
council tenancy is usually in effect a tenancy 
for life, occupied houses so rarely beepme 
available that this is mare theory. But Mr 
Greenwood was provoked, and bad cause 
to be. And lie wgs right to argue that an old 
house sold dots not really pay for a dew 
bouse to be built, 40 that jSeUfag oM houses 
must increase the general level either of 
council rents or of rate subsidies. 
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M t Heath (*khk wonderful scheme 1 cah 
do so much to help rehousing **) was spring¬ 
ing to the defence of Aldermafi GHIflft, 
leader of the Conservative grtoprdutt Won 
control of Birmingham corporation last 
year. Mr Heath all too obviously had Ms 
eye on the London elections on April ijth. 
For what Alderman Griffin described in his 
pamphlet last week (CPC. is.) Was the 
scheme under which some 2,000 council 
houses in Birmingham (out of a total stock 
of ioo,ooo-odd council houses, 42 per cent 
of the hbuses in the city) have been sold off 
to tenants in the past nine months. 

Local authorities should not sell off Bats 
In large blocks, nor should they sell off the 
odd house here and there in large estates. 
They should not do so because or the good 
reason put forward by some Tories against 
Labour’s project for leasehold reform—that 
there is a real advantage in keeping large 
urban developments in single ownership, 
because of the demands both of housing 
management now and of urban renewal 
later. There is an advantage to local 
authorities in selling off isolated properties 
and small developments, for the opposite 
reasons: but Mr Heath seemed to be 
arguing about the principle, not the detailed 
policy, of local authorities. 

It is good to reduce municipal debts: 
Birmingham has done so by £4 million. 
But equally (Conservatives should say) it is 
not sensible to sell property at other than its 
market price. Birmingham is probably 
selling the houses w^U below jheir 
u market ” price (but of couise there Is no 
market when only the sitting tenant can 
purchase). Moreover, anyone who hopes to 
control the central Government one day 
should not approve of using an exchequer 
subsidy to buy political popularity on the 
cheap. 

The real political nonsense is this. If 
the Tories do win Greater London—and 
they may well—they will find themselves 
having held out a promise that they cannot 
m most cases perform. They know that the 
right thing they should be arguing for is a 
general raising of the level of council rents, 
with a general strengthening of rebate 


EIU Quarterly Beonomlo Reviews 
58 each quarter ooverlno 130 oountrie 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

Our latest Ravlaw demonstrates 
that notwithstanding political 
uncertainties and tha clouded 
outlook for coffee sales, substantial 
soonomic growth is taking place 
in Ouatemala, Honduras, Nica r a g ua 
and Panama. Proipaete In Coate 
Hloa and Bl Salvador are lass goad, 
however, with tha llkelllieod of 
further exchange gontrol. * 

Tho Htnuif wbtctiptkm to ono Rovhw 
(4 ktyot *o4*rt AftiuM $Vp#/*mont) 

» C1$ (t/3«?S). AM MnM/httogo Hxtn. 
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schemes ibt thte£ unable- M> pay. They are 
pleading for ibis. But they feel (toajfbe 
even wrongly) that thefe are n6 voces ihft. 
So. they choose—Mr rfearif 
die issue with a skte-t$su& 
written' 4 d stofie on Central QBctr to 
Opposition can win confidence to# 9 k 
talks in terms of what, in poWteyk CdUld 
deliver. 1 


Troops * • 

Where to put them ? 


Where on earth is room to be found to* the 
troops that Mr Healey intends to bring back' 
to Britain ? Just now there are some 102,000 
soldiers, 87,000 airmen and 54^dod p*iIoft> 
on strength in the United Kingdom. .Their 
living conditions are not luxurious; cer¬ 
tainly Jess comfortable and less spacious than 
those of many foreign stations. By April 
1968, according to last week’s defence white 
paper, it is planned to bring home frorh 
outside Europe about 25,000 servicemen and 
6,000 service families. (If the worst came 
to the worst in negotiations with the Ger¬ 
mans on support costs, there are 63,500 
men of all services there, a high proportion 
of them with families.) Wherever should 
they go ? 

The Ministry of Defence is building 3,000 
married quarters in the current year. Next 
year it aims at 5,900 quarters, the year 
after at 5,800. It is also setting aside £20 
million for caravans, mobile homes, and 
renovating old barracks—as well as for buy¬ 
ing puvate houses on the open market. It 
intends to buy about 3,700 houses in the 
next few years. The exact locations where 
they want to buy houses and land are among 
the last remaining strategic secrets of the 
ministry. There is a real bonanza awaiting 
some lucky estate agent, or even some lucky 
local authority. 

There are some obvious requirements for 
military housing sites. There must be open 
country where the troops can make a mess. 
There must be decent roads that military 
vehicles can move freely on. There must 
be big airfields nearby so that troops can be 
lifted out in an emergency. There must as 
far as possible be no immoderate demand 
for housing, which would push the price 
up beyond reason. 

The military authorities will not find such 
places easily. They must be as far as possible 
discouraged from running to the shelter 
of their beloved Surrey pines around AJd£t- 
shot Thetrainim^^ 
over-used, and inogUve ammunition is 
almost impossible. Worse, the price of 
louse* js astronomical in the outer London 
commute! belt. * They mnj£ rite be dis¬ 
couraged ftoOfl going down to thefor south 
west, where they already gp too 

many of the remaining tract* of open coun¬ 
ty. - Mr lave teme it been 
fofeetrited m East Anrint by the American 
sir {piece which, chucked out «f‘Stance. has 
jpowd back ftrqyeral of ite oldaiifielde and 
krt£jmiSi jxfc tfiha fcjr »f aMfe houses 
through me roof. But those same air ba?es, 
and the Thetford training grounds, make 


Balt Anglia in some ways highly sujtible. 

The story bis ahfcady ct qk oat’yirTfe 
Ttmes. that the army has its eye einf tSfch 
*6tfc in the Wgmfr iVat Bom 

.’fotaraess. The-Ifci^mieeh *s- 

HWlto Boat4> and tfi* irW bertffy 
nuke teagUer* ItarktojgfntativwMas do 
have their d&dta&tygbv «g hkide^training 
f grounds: thetad RedUnd's 

fcirees up the gU$MH£it-lt hatd to devise 
>n tater«sring>$tafW'®b$ft|’fc Main. It is 


iw tSe Nisei of the 

extreme notahwast ef>StaAm fwthe best 
:»wendat “fie* There b i^btfc’wdettuwd 
airfield at Wick Which dauttfttwifie useful 
practical training for the eftfifiiee& Theft 


is enormous scope lot the tarsfoas’ road- 

LamuLIam Aim. JkwZriAMMB 

DUUuvlo TH vi | w IQCnXQ^i ig 

feg along the mt cmM 
riservd of civilian labour; - T&at! V a^™- 
way crying nut for more tra 0 |e^ v But of 
course there will be the most tftfoendpqs 
outcry from ptotecttoni&ft Impfifaf, mis 
touroperatorv naturalists* Sik#*, Wee Free 
ministers and townee v itnflmerimisw rf ajl 
kinds. ' ^ 

The one thing lacking in farthest Scotland 
is housing and off-duty, entertaltttpent for 
the troops. But housing could be bdk— 
maybe even of Scottish timber. Ana At 
forces—Whose role in rcltevihg M national 
disasters ” in Britain has been much praised 
by Mr Healey—could leave the tcdffekmc 
disaster are* of Caithness and SukhCritod 
with a fat better infrastructure than it hks 
now. The owners of deer forests c^uld 
hardly be more hostile than the population 
of Aden. But, come to think of it, they 
arc probably better armed. 

Health 

■ . . - . „,.■■■■ . .In . ... -M 

A food is a food 
is not a drug 

Eating is on the defensive. For a long time 
British households lived, first, in the shadow 
of the hungry thirties, when two million 
unemployed and their families were miser¬ 
ably underfed, and then under the constant 
exhortation of the Ministry of Food that 
eating was good for you, provided that you 
ate what the nutritionists said you should. 
A whole generation grew up convinced that 
it should put away as much food as it could, 
and regarding a thin child as a mark of 
shame. 

So the manufacturers of proprietary foods 
had an easy and profitable time. But 
for some years now reaction has been setting 
in. Obesity, not malnutrition, is the great 
enemy, for children and adults alike, and 
several fads have been exploded. Too much 
Vitamin D—too little of which used tp 
cause the English disease of rickets—ha* 
been shown to be positively harmful* Extra 
vitamin C was recently proved u&le&s for 
the prevention and of the 

common fold. Extra catcium wfll not 
prevent chilblains. And doctors who used 
to prescribe 4 ‘ body-buBcfiag M preparations 
for convalescent invalids (one remembers 


itsf, mis 
ee Fret 
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cod-liver oil and malt) are now prescribing 
starch-free, that is non-fattening, foods 
instead. v 

But tbey u Jfcy*ve new been advised—-they 
cannot apparently 1$ told—not to do so at 
the health service’s expense.-, The Central 
Health Services CouncilV committee on the 
classification pf proprietary preparations has 
laid down for.doctors’ guidance its views 
on when a food is a food and not a drug and 
therefore, not prescribable. Into the food 
list, except when essential for people with 
specific diseases, go all those baby foods, 
milk foods and invalid foods (but no 
mention of Horlick’s: is u bight starvation V 
an accepted cohtiition ?). Other border-line 
substances firmly classed as food are those 


Whenever English housing authorities get 
depressed, they look at Scotland and tell 
themselves that things could be a lot worse. 
Scotland’s unenviable reputation as the 
possessor of the worst and (relatively) the 
most slums, as the perpetrator of the most 
abysmal, rent policies, and consequently 
as the builder , of the most uneconomic and 
low standard new dwellings, is the product 
of the vicious historical circle of mean 
economic conditions and mean ambitions in 
bousing. But it is also the result of 
political selfishness at a local level, and 
political cowardice at the centre. 

The consequences are again staring the 
Scottish Office in the face, in the form of 
two very disturbing documents. One is an 
outspoken and convincingly detailed exposi¬ 
tion of the true state of Scotland’s slums 
by the Scottish Housing Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. A The other is simply the annual 
record of building achievement, which 
shows that Scotland has consistently failed 
to do as much building as it has intended. 
Lately it has failed to exceed figures which 
were attained in the early nineteen-fifties. 
Although the English bousing rate has not 
been brilliant either, at least the local 
authority contribution has been going up 
since 1964, instead of hovering at a lower 
level, as in Scotland. 

This is all the more serious since a much 
greater proportion (nearly 80 per cent) of 
Scottish housebuilding 1? in . the public 
sector. Over a third pi this is in high fiats. 
This sounds efficient^ but can lead to diffi¬ 
culties of programming and finance, especi¬ 
ally when as iri Glasgow £5:5 million goes 
to the housing, account from the rates, as 
compared with ^5 imHion from rents. Tues¬ 
day’s debate in the Hduse of Commons em¬ 
phasised, tod, that large multi-storey projects 
can lead to additional nhancial headaches: 
for example if interest rates change drastic¬ 
ally between tire start and completion' of h 
$ch*m£—^uite apart from the Fact .that in 
Scotland’s climate,' high flats have to be built 
niorc expensively to make living tolerable. 

. Whether all ‘tne.hlgjh flats are justified, 
and whether JiYinjf conditions in mem are 

.. * Scotland's Older; Houses. ; Report’ of the 
Sub-Committee m. Unfit Housing. Published 
by J^iSO, Edipbm^ price 10s. 6d, .. 


with a specified vitamin content Hke 
Mar mite; glucose preparations; fruit drinks 
and alcohol; malt and meat extracts; 
mineral waters ; and slimming foods. Vita- 
mini should only be prescribed for cases of 
actual pr potential vitamin deficiency, 
People will still, of course, go on buying 
these things on their own account; nor 
should their placebo effect be minimised. 
But a purpose of the new British Nutri¬ 
tion Foundation, set up by the food industry 
with scientific and medical support, is to 
find out exactly what eating this and that 
does to people. One suspects that its 
research will show the claims of many 
quasi-drugs and medicinal foods to be 
empty. 


in fact tolerable, are points on which many 
people disagree with, in particular, Glasgow 
Corporation (builders of the mammoth 
dwellings shown below). The point on 
which there can be no disagreement is 
that the flats are better than the utterly 
appalling tenement slums which they 
replace. Just how many slums there are 
‘to replace, and how totally inadequate an 
approach to the problem there has been so 
far, is efficiently and shockingly exposed in 
one of the most vigorous official documents 
ever prepared on housing. This is one of 
those occasions when academic truth can 
march human indignation. Its author, Mr 
Barry Cullingworthj is the leading academic 
critic of policies on old housing ; he and his 
team did their job well. 

They estimate that, although official re¬ 
turns indicate a total of 100,000 unfit houses 
in Scotland, there are in fact at least 273,000 
houses which should be demolished as 
quickly as possible. (Spread over ten years, 
this would require the replacement of at 
least 12,000 more houses a year; so that 
nearly all the extra housing output in the 
whole of Britain required to reach an annual 
target of 400,000 would be absorbed by 
Scottish slums.) On top of this, there are 
193,000 houses which at the very outside 
should last only fifteen to twenty-tune years, 
so that about a quarter of ail houses in Scot¬ 
land should be replaced before 1997. In a 
city like Glasgow, the official estimate that 
41 per cent of houses are unfit leaves out 
many that even by today’s standards would 


be demolished anywhere else* In the words 
of the sub-committee; “ Families are con¬ 
demned to live, ip atrocious conditions which 
should shock the national conscience—and 
. we believe, would do so if they were better 
known.” 

Glasgow Corporation comes in for some 
stiff wordp, especially on the fragmentation 
of responsibility which can allow, for ex¬ 
ample, the accumulation of unspeakable 
filth and refuse ip common yards which are 
the only playgrounds for children. But, 
rightly, the main responsibility is placed 
with the central government. Glasgow’s 
prqbiem is of such proportions that it can 
only be tackled on a national scale ; for too 
long the city’s own failings have been 
'blamed but not compensated for. This 
means three things: a much faster building 
rate, requiring faster procedures ; a much 
faster demolition rate, and more willing 
allocation of houses to families in bad con¬ 
ditions as opposed to those who have simply 
dene time on the list; a totally new 
approach to the improvement, short and 
long term, of old houses, in which people 
will have to continue living for years and 
decades to come. 

It is on the third count, in particular, 
that the Secretary of State is urged to 
give the local authorities a firm lead. He 
should demand to know what local authori¬ 
ties intend to do about rehabilitating whole 
areas. He should stop simply acting as a 
rubber stamp for improvement gtants and 
do all he can to make the authorities use 
them more generously. As in Britain as a 
whole, this would be best done in conjunc¬ 
tion with far more generous and economic 
standards for grants, especially for private 
landlords. Birmingham’s active example in 
“ patching ” substandard houses for tem¬ 
porary use is held up for emulation; 
although it is recognised that Scottish tene¬ 
ments demand more costly treatment than 
English terraced houses, the alternative is 
lasting squalor for the inhabitants. 

As so often happens with reports on Scot¬ 
tish problems, this one contains much wis¬ 
dom that should be applied to the whole 
of Britain. The curse of fragmented respon¬ 
sibility in local authority housing matters 
is a case in point—slum clearance alone can 
involve three or four committees. “ We 
think that all matters relating to clearance, 
patching, improvement and repair should 
be the^res^ottsi^ility of t housing’commit¬ 
tee, a housing department and a chief hous¬ 
ing officer.** That cin be said again. 



Scottish housing: Damned spot 
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How to save 

£ 18 ! 

on high-bay 
lighting 

iPHILIPS 

HERMES' 

FITTINGS 


Conventional 

Tungsten 

System 

100 

5000 hrs. 
1000WG LS 
17300 
1000 hrs. 
13/7d 
23/7d 


No. of points 
Period of comparison 
Lamps used 

Light output per lamp (lumens) I 
Life of lamp I 

Cost of lamp** 

Replacement cost per lamp 
(average labour charge 10/-) 

No. of replacements 

Total cost of lamps and replacements 

Load 

Cost of electricity 
(average 1 Jd per unit) 


Total coet ovar 6,000 hrs.: lamps, 
electricity, and lamp replacements. 


•Mercury fluorescent lamps normally have a life longer than quoted, and it is 
uaual to replace them when light output has fallen to an uneconomical level. 
•»Gl$ lamp prices are list less 20%. MBF/U lamp prices era nett trade. 


Mercury 
Fluorescent 
in 'Hermes' 
Fittings 

100 

5000 hrs 
400W MBF/U 
19200 
6000 hrs * 
88/6d 
98/6d 

100 
£493 
42 5kW 
£1328 


High-bay lighting can coet a lot tea than you 
think. To prove the point, we made a comparison 
of running cost* in a typical system, between con¬ 
ventional tungsten lamps and Philips MBF/U 
mercury fluorescent lamps of comparable light 
output in ‘Hermes* High Bay fittings. By the way, 
we’d like to point out that w e ha\ e no axe to grind, 
since we make both tungsten and mercury fluores¬ 
cent. It’s just that we know ‘Hermes’ fittings 
and mercury fluorescent lamps aie more suitable 
for high-bay lighting. 

In our comparison (see tabic on left), wc discovcied 
running costs of 11,715 for tungsten, only 11.821 
for mercuiv fluorescent in ‘Hermes’ fittings-a 
saving of £ 1,894 f 1 hese fittings fully exploit the 
unequalled efficiency of Philips MBF/U and 
MBFR/U lamps.-Pre-wiring and housing of all 
circuit components within the fittings themsches 
makes them as easy to install as tungsten fittings, 
improves their iclidbiluy, ensuics their wattage 
losses ate among the lowest. Three reflectors ate 
available - two for MBF/U and one for MBFR/U 
(Philips internal reflectoi lamp) Post the coupon 
for further details. 


To: Philips electrical Ltd., f Iphtlng Division, 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue. London, WC2 

Please send me full details of ‘Hermes’ Fittings 
and Mercui> Fluorescent Lamps 


Co«vpan> Address 


Department 



PHILIPS LEAD THE WORLD 


IN LIGHTING 
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Congress in adversity 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


The Congress party, as anyone could see, 
was riding for a fall in the election stakes, 
but few imagined that such a nasty tumble 
was in store. Halfway through counting it 
looks as though the party may still carry 
most of the states and retain control over 
the central government, but its prestige will 
be badly shaken and its stature cut down. 

Symptomatic of what has happened is 
the defeat of the redoubtable Mr Kamaraj 
in his home constituency in Madras state. 
The pa&jps president and kingmaker—he 
masterminded the succession after both 
Nehru juid Shastri—has been humbled by 
a young and unknown student leader. Mr 
Atulya $hosh in West Bengal and Mr S. K. 
Patil in Bombay, also powerful party bosses, 
share Mr Kamaraj’s fate, both at the hands 
of trade union leaders. These big men were, 
of course, specially vulnerable. It was only 
natural £or the electorate to take its dissatis¬ 
faction frith Congress out on them. 

Event more ignominious for the party is 
its performance in Kerala. The onslaught 
there of the alliance led by the left-wing 
communists has left Congress with only 
nine se&ja a easapuad iritfew 

the 36 it won in 1965 . In Delhi six out 
of seven pdte^f%^segt$ ;haye been ; 
annexed by the ‘Hindu party, i 

Jan Sangh. In Madras counting is still m 
progress, but a local; jSarty trading on 


regional sentiments, the DMK, is all set 
for victory, a surprisMg outcome in a state 
most political pundits regarded as safe for 
Congress. In both West Bengal and Punjab 
Congress seems unlikely to secure a 
majority despite the benefit of the split in 
the opposition votes. 

To some extent these setbacks are 
counterbalanced by the Congress party’s 
unexpectedly good showing in Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, two states where the 
backlash from the right might have pulled 
down a party enfeebled by internal 
squabbles. Also noteworthy is its continued 
strength in states like Assam, Andhra, 
Maharashtra and Mysore. Unless there are 
further surprises before counting finishes 
on Saturday, it looks as if Congress will be 
back in office in these states. In others 
where Congress just falls short of a 
majority, i% will try to regain power with 
the help of independents and others as 
has done ifcfoft. At the cenyre, however* 
it should ti able to retain a wradng if not 
a comfortable majority on its own* 

But whatever us majority* GengresswiR/ 
rime pulling itself 

With the meh' wbo ran the party mtyft 

next election for the leadership. Mrs 
Gandhi’s ability to bring in votes has 


proved inadequate. Adversity may have the 
effect of sharpening, rather than quietening, 
the mutual antipathies at the top. 

The Congress party’s: debacle raises two 
major ibaUes. The voting record so far 
indicate^'that there is -still no coherent 
national alternative taking shape. On the 
all-India plane, the leftward swing in Kerala 
a^d^est r< Beng|i i$ more than offset by the 
gliits registered by the Jan Sangh and the 
right-wing Swatantra party in the north. 
iVWthin the city of Bombay, one part has 
*siyung sharply to the left while another 
looks like rejecting Mr Krishna Menon, who 
is now an idol of the left. There is equal 
confusion at the state level. In Kerala, for 
instance, the winning alliance is a strange 
assortoienx. of parties with the pro-Peking 
communists at one end and the frankly 
sectarian Moslem League at the other. The 
san?e is true of Madras, where the front 
led by the DMK includes left-wing com¬ 
munists as well as Swatantra. India seems 
to be moving in all directions at once, 
raising the question whether a common 
political pattern for the whole country can 
still be envisaged. 

The second issue is that, with political 
India tending to become a patchwork quilt, 
centre-state relations are bound to raise 
tricky problems. This is all the more likely 
since the communists in Kerala and the 
DMK in Madras want more autonomy for 
the states. Will Congress and other strongly 
unitary parties like the Jan Sangh have 
enough imagination to work out timely 
compromises with the centrifugal forces ? 
If not, their obduracy may revive the 
separatist sentiments symbolised in the 
DMK’s former pleas for complete indepen¬ 
dence of the Dravidian south from the 
“ Aryan ” north. 


Non-proliferation 

Why the Germans 
don't like the treaty 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Wbatwith one thingand another German 
nerve* are very tnuctPon edge these days: 
the nefvis, that is to say, of those who, 
from jfet twoptm at Germany, daim to 
speakfwthe Gemntt jN&ple. Witness die 

we3t German 

intemariM^^i^^m^f fl&learmstal- 
ladons in states that renounce nuclear arms 
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Parsons reckons to crack most problems 


Wc at Parsons have been handed some pretty 
tough nuts to crack in our time. Take the case 
of the SS Nikiski, for example. In 1962, Stan¬ 
dard Qil of California asked us to erect a 22,000 
barrols-a-day refinery at Nikiski in Alaska. Our 
projects team investigated, and made the 
startling recommendation that the entire* re¬ 
finery should be prefabricated at Tacoma and 
floated to its aite.Ttfifl m^thod avoided material 
supply difficulty and weather hazards, meant 
economies which outweighed' the transporta¬ 
tion coBt. So the plant—more than 400 tons of 


it—was shipped 1,600 miles by barge, then 
snaked 4,000 feet overland to the site. Major 
construction was completed before the Alaskan 
winter set in, and the plant went on stream in 
the following spring. 

This case Was unusual even for Parsons, but the 
unconventional solution was typical of the 
dynamic approach adopted by our project 
planners. When you call Parsons in on a con* 
'. tract, you get the full benefit,of a unique stock¬ 
pile of skill and experience. Wherew* you plan 
to build, chances are that we have worked 


there before and know local conditions. What* 
ever yoi| j plan to build, chances, a,re that our 
experience can cut your $osts and your 
schedules. { 

Parsons builds virtually anything large or 
small,simple or sophisticated. Petroleum rifin- 
erieg and chemical plant. Airports gnd special 
defence installations, Ore processing and met¬ 
allurgical projects. Irrigation and water devel¬ 
opment Whatever field you work in, command 
talk to us: and if you have a specific problem, 
we’U be glad to help you crack it. 



§4 


THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPACT (UK) UMITEO 

A. Wholly 0wo«d Subsidiary o 1 Th#RalphM, Parsons Company! 


t&NQlNiekf * CONSTRUCTORS 

p.r.wn Htfui., l$.St,<S«orge Str.,4, Hdnover Sttnnr., Ittrtdonf W,l! M-4SJ 8144 

i fR^fdiPAL arm 
THf 1JORU> 
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JUSTICE SPEAKS 

on SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Hie count of the in the Intemutiom Court 

of Justice ta the Sooth WarfAfrta 
Republic o(South Atrtoft’f disoblige of her oMigttioa s 
under "fecitd Trust” fu&ramedbyherinWaO. 

toe mmmmoB toe court: 

The litigation, brought Won the hr 

Ethiopia ftftl|«ib«iia, was pot of South Afriea’ssbeliiig. In the 
event, howevm, tbVpraeedtogifluany vbkUoaM South Africa. 
In lie Judgment detfvered on 1$ Mr #0*. the Court found that 
the Applicant States could notbe considered to have eetahthhed 
any legal righlti* Merest subject matter ot their claims 
and accordingly duelled tordbci all the claims, 

CHARGES MADE JSt ETHIOPIA ft LIBERIA: 
South Africa wal arraigned before the Court on three main 
charges: that South Africa was under an obligation to submit 
to supervision by. the United Rations in respect of its admini- 
stration of South West Africa; that South Africa was guilty of 
oppression of the indigenous inhabitants; and that South 
Africa was creating a threat to international peace, inter alia 
by militarisation of the Territory. 

ALLEGED RIGHT OF SUPERVISION: 
Although the Judgment made no pronouncement on this, the 
course of the proceedings brought very strong support for the 
view that South Africa is under no obligation to submit its 
administration of South West Africa to the supervision of the 
United Nations. 

“THE SACRED TRUSTS 

South Africa is absolutely and sincerely convinced that she has 
faithfully upheld the “Sacred Trust” accepted by her in 1920. 
IP refuting charges to the contrary, South Africa submitted the 
molt fully documented exposition of facts ever presented to the 
International Court; delivered a list of 38 witnesses of high 
international standing to support her submissions; and finally 
Issued an unqualified invitation to the Court to satisfy itself by 
a Visit to the Territory. 

Faced by these pleadings, the Republic’s accusers were forced 
fo the most complete surrender in the history ot international 
Jurisprudence. Not only were all the alley tions of oppression 
and injustioe abandoned but, in open Court, Ethiopia and 
Idberfr on behatt of att the African Statc M 
truth all the statements of fact submitted by South Africa in 
giving the lie to the unjust accusations. 

NO THREAT TO PEACE: 

South Africa repudiates olaips Up*i tfcd Republic’* adminisir** 
Non Of South West Afilob constitutes a threat to international 
peace and security. In this regard, the proceedings brought the 
molt vivid demonstration otthd utter baselessness of the 
charges: General S. L. A. Marshall, the distinguished American 
military expert, testified after two visits that Sobtfc Wttrt Africa 
wad “less militarised and more under-armed” than any terri^ 
fcory oiJts size in the world. A Judge commented “The testi¬ 


mony satisfied me (hat this charge was completely without 


ABIDE BY TOE COURT’S DECISION: 

Before the Judgment South Africa was repeatedly admonished 
to be ptepefe d to abide by the decision of the International 
GouridL Justice. When* ho wever , the Court’s decision was 
given iufWtt h Africa** favour, a number of States* thus denied 
legal support for their potitieal vendetta against South Africa, 
repudtoM thbto^^ at a “legal technicality”, and 

airogaM fo thc United Nations (be right of taking political 
dedaion# affecting the administration of South West Africa 
with up regard whatever id the legal situation. The United 
Nations was thereupon stampeded into adopting a resolution 
purporting to deprive South Africa of the right to continue to 
administer the Territory of South West Africa as it has done 
sinoe South Africa accepted the original Mandate in 1920. 
South Africa has made it clear not only that the resolution by 
the United Nations General Assembly is completely illegal but 
that any attempt to implement the resolution and to install a 
United Nations Administration in South West Africa will be 
resisted with all the power at South Africa's disposal. 

RESPECT THE JUDGMENT: 

The principal purpose of the United Nations is “to maintain 
international peace and security”. What the United Nations is 
now seeking to do in respect of South West Africa, at the 
instigation of certain States whose principal concern is to over¬ 
throw the South African Government, is no less than the 
deliberate planning of aggression against a Founder Member of 
the Organisation. 

What is being attempted would, if it were allowed to succeed, 
bring chaos not to South West Africa alone. It would mean that 
the present stability, progress and prosperity would give way to 
the law of the jungle throughout Southern Africa. South 
Africa’s Government and peoples cannot believe that it would 
be the desire of Great Britain to act otherwise than to oppose 
a course of action so fraught with danger and so out of keeping 
with British traditions of respect for judicial decisions. 

More information on South West Africa is freely available to 
you by writing to South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.0,2, 
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has provoked sproc national watchdogs to 
bay in a rabble-rousing vein about 
u industrial espionage” and “threats to 
German exports.” 

The greatest and the most incorrigible 
simplifier of tbeqi all, ninety-one-year-old 
Dr Adenauer, smacking , hi$ lips over a 
“ Morgentnau plan squared/’ has devoutly 
prayed that west Germany will not “ sign 
Its own death sentence” Always ready for 
a scrap, Herr Franz-Josef Strauss, the 
finance minister, has hinted he would re¬ 
sign (and do his best to bring the whole 
coalition down) were Herr Kiesinger to 
sign the treaty as it stands now—wherever 
that may be. For Herr Strauss discerns in 
what he has heard about the treaty the ker¬ 
nel of a Russian-American conspiracy to 
thwart the creation of an independent Euro¬ 
pean nuclear force under Franco-German 
aegis, a conspiracy to keep Germany down 
militarily and industrially. Mr Kosygin’s 
remarks in London added to his suspicions. 

Cooler German heads, mindful how 
sinisterly German harping on the treaty’s 
flaws is being interpreted in some places, 
have been counselling restraint. Herr 
Herbert Wehner, the Social Democrats’ 
vice-chairman and federal minister for all- 
German questions, has warned his fellow- 
countrymen they are in danger of getting a 
reputation for wanting to “enter the lists 
every time the others do something with the 
object of relaxing tension.” Conceding that 
the uncompleted draft of the treaty has its 
drawbacks, Herr Wehner has recommended 
Bonn to work quietly with fhe other powers 
concerned to achieve something acceptable. 
Naturally, he says, west Germany does not 
want to be denied access to any of the find¬ 
ings of modern research. Nor should the 
wish to be protected by nuclear weapons 
be Interpreted as a hankering for ownership. 
But he has reproached Professor Wilhelm 
Grewe with letting himself be deceived by 
wishful thinking: “ Hitherto we have been 
living beyond our means, as though we were 
a victorious power by adoption.” 

Herr Grewe, who was ambassador to 
Washington from 1958 to 1962, and is at 
present accredited to the Nato council, has 
provided the stock statement of German 
reservations about the non-proliferation 
treaty. This was first presented in the form 
of a lecture given in January to the German 
association for foreign policy (a less 
ambitious Chatham House). It has been 
reproduced in full by the periodical Buropar 
Archiv , and at considerable length in Die 
Welt and the Frankfurter AUgememe 
Zeitung . Its main arguments have been 
used in one way or another by all the 
treaty’s prominent critics. These include Dr 
Kiesinger himself, Herr Brandt, Herr 
Strauss, Herr Stoltenberg (minister for 
scientific research), Herr Zimmermann 
(chairman of the Bundestag defence com¬ 
mittee), Herr Birrenbach (of the Bundestag 
foreign affairs committee), Professor Carl 
Wilhelm von Weizsacker (the nudear 
physicist who has voiced his misgivings 
both on television and rather more privately 
to the Christian Democrats* parliamentary 
party), and Heir Margulies, the German 
member of the European Commission at 
Brussels, who has declared that the treaty 


would be incompatible with the European 
community's Euratom commitments. Should 
Britain sign the treaty, Herr Margulies has 
said, it would automatically obstruct its 
entry into the common market. 

To show ope important ; German view, 
it is worth trying to sumtharise Professor 
Grcwe’s thesis. After questioning whether 
nuclear weapons really enlarged a state’s 
freedom of action, the professor argued that 
it was incontestable that they did provide 
some protection against nuclear blackmail 
by other states and, indirectly, a key to 
scientific and industrial advance. States that 
had no nudear weapons, and consequently 
were defenceless against those that did have 
them, had three courses of action. These 
were: first, to practise unarmed neutrality; 
second, to depend for protection bn a 
nuclear-armed ally ; or, third, to participate 
in a nudear force maintained collecuvdy 
by a group of states sharing kindred 
interests. 

The first course Professor Grewe dis¬ 
missed as unrealistic. The second, he sub¬ 
mitted, would perpetuate the disadvantages 
of Nato—the predominance of the nudear 
partner, aggravated by the others' doubt 
whether it would be ready to sacrifice its 
own domestic security in the event of a 
distant showdown. The third was the only 
course that offered Europe a reasonable 
chance erf security and incfependence. Yet 
it was the most difficult to follow. It would 
entail reactivating the movement towards 
European economic and political union and 
creating a collective nuclear force. In the 
meantime western Europe would have to 
relv for its defence upon the United States, 
and try to make the best of a non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty that in its projected form seemed, 
he said, to proscribe the formation of a 
Eurupcan nuclear force and to prevent the 
nuclear have-nots from exploiting nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

The right-wing backing for Herr 
Kiesinger’s coalition government—the 
Christian Social Union and much of the 
Christian Democratic Union—is making a 
good deal of Professor Grewe's political 
and military arguments. (The discovery that 
the French were not prepared to echo their 
objections seems to have taken them a little 
by surprise.) The left wing, supported by 
industry, is concentrating more on the 
scientific arguments. A moderated version 
of these has been put by Professor 
Weizs&cker. He advised the government 
to fotyet about the usefulness of nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes and to 
instruct its negotiators to take heed mainly 
of die need for west Germany to be free 
to develop the building and fuelling of 
reactors. Why should inspection not be 
limited, he asked, to a tactful use of 
Sophisticated recording machines ? 

Seme critics of the treaty have been 
expressing themselves more quietly since 
Hetr Braadt explained, after his visit to 
Washington, that the American government 
was ready to go t long way towards meeting 
German objections^ Indeed, Herr Brandt 
has felt able tb declare thata united Europe 
triwlcf not bb prevented by the treaty from 
iaberitingnucieaiRftnt end'status of 
its component countries. 


France 
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Repainting the 
red peril pink 


FAOM 6un i^ARIS CORRE$POMDEHf ’ /' 



Mitterrand* th$ 

The elections next month will determine 
whether or not President de Gaulle baa a 
parliamentary majority. In the longer term, 
it will also settle whether the present tread 
in French politics towards polarisation, the 
division into two blocks^, is to be speeded up 
or arrested. Thus, the trinity of the Com¬ 
munist party, M. Mitterrand’s left-wing 
Federation and the smaller United Socialist 
party (PSU) wins, Say, 45 per cent Of the 
votes cast, it will not have a majority in the 
chamber. But the group will dearly look 
potential rulers for tomorrow, opening up 
the prospect of a major west European 
government with communists in its ranks. 

Much has been written about the pre¬ 
cariousness of this left-wing alliance. Hie 
partners managed to work out an doctoral 
pact but not a common platform. They 
still differ on many issues, particularly in 
foreign policy. They even disagree on die 
doctoral tactics to be taken towards M. 
Lecanuet and his Democratic Centre, But, 
remembering the former bitter hostilitythe 
“ unity of the left* has gone surprisingly 
far and fast. 

The three parties go to die first ballot on 
March 5th on their own. The CompUnists 
have a candidate in each of the 470 consdtu- 
endes erf metropolitan France (there are 16 
overseas seats). The Federation will be 
represented in 4x5 constituencies ; the PSU 
in 115. The last two parties have agreed 
not to oppose each other’s leaders: thus 
M. Mendds-France, the most prominent 
member of the PSU, has nobody from the 
Federation standing against him in 
Grenoble. 

The Copimunists, who may well improve 
on their previous score, are flimlng at getting 
somewhere ^near a quarter of the total vote 
and so proving that they are stronger than 
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ever before. For M. Mitterrand’* Federa¬ 
tion, the problem is a little more complex. 
The Socialists tnd Radical*, now merged In 
the Federation, got about 20 per cent of all 
votes in 1962. Nobody yetlqwws whether 
what they lose because of their pact with 
the Communists will be more than made 
up for by what they gain through amity. 
The F p d emrioQ^ opibi^ is to get more 
dm fifie 1 ' Cawawatts at ; At 'first 
b«fict # aMe aM, M. WMmrni wot 
waattolag too far behind and thus appear 
die junior partner. (In terra of seats, the 
pnhba is reversed: the Federation, which 
had more than 100 members in the out¬ 
going chamber, should be ahead of the 
Conmnaish, who had only 41.) 

P er for ma nce at die first ballot wifi have 
a decisive effect on the find result* The 
hah d die doctoral agreement between 
the three groups is that, in all constituencies 
that die Left ought to win, rear-runners will 
stand down at the second ballot in favour 
of the one “ best placed.” A* a rule, best 
placed means the ana who got the hugest 
number of votes. There will be exceptions. 
For instance, if the Communists cong first 
of die left-wing parties in all the grater 
Paris constituencies, they will probably 
stand down k wane k favour of those of 
their partners more likely to wk floating 
votes in marginal seats. 

A joint committee in Paris will have to 
settle such exceptional case* in the two 


days after the first ballot. The com¬ 
mittee members wfH also have to fight out 
what to do in constituencies where the left 
does not appear to stand a chance. M, 
Mitterrand has made h plain that in these 
cases he would prefer to put his support 
behind an opposition candidate from M. 
Lecanuet’s Democratic Centre. M. Waldeck 
Rochet, the Communist leader, has made it 
equally plain that his party will do nothing 
of the sort. Down with personal rule, chants 
the Federation. Down with gaullism and 
reaction, echoes the Communist party. The 
tactical difference has strategic significance. 
The Communists are convinced that, at this 
stage, they have a golden opportunity to 
foige a left-wing united front. But they also 
remember that many of their present allies 
have served in * third force ” governments, 
and preserve their nostalgia for the centre. 

True, things have changed since the 
Fourth Republic. The most interesting 
lesson to be drawn from the numerous pub¬ 
lic opinion polls recently carried out is that 
most Frenchmen arc no longer frightened 
by the prospect of Communists within a 
ruling parliamentary coalition, or even 
withk a government. Have the Communists 
mellowed or is the change due mainly to a 
different international dimate ? Un¬ 
doubtedly the gaullists, who had hoped to 
gain communist voles through their better 
relations with Moscow, have contributed 
to the repainting of the red peril pink. 


Jordan 

A wound unhealed 

BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

King Hussein returned to Jordan last he received £3 iraiUoa from Abu Dhabi and 
week after two weeks spent visiting Kuwait, £500,000 from Qatar to strengthen his 
some of the Persian Gulf states and Saudi army. He has now fully realigned himself 
Arabia. During his tour he encouraged the with Saudi Arabia by withdrawing his 
rulers in their revolt against President iocognition of the republican government 
Nasser’s revolutionary policies; in return of Yemen. 



His strong fine was made possible by the 
failure of Egypt, Syria and the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation to bring Jordan’s 
West Bank into open revolt against the king 
and his government. The campaign was 
hunched a week after the Israeli attack on 
Saiuu on November 13th. Propaganda 
broadcasts, playing on the temper of a 
people angered by the ease with which the 
Israelis destroyed, the village, encouraged 
disorders in various towns. But neither in 
bloodshed nor unpleasantness did these dis¬ 
turbances equal the riots over the Baghdad 
Pact at the end of 1955. In mid-January 
they petered out in muttering discontent. 
King Hussein gathered some thousands of 
the Palestinians together in Jerusalem to 
give them a lecture on his view of Arab 
politics and then departed fo/the Persian 
Gulf, confident that all was as well as could 
be expected at home. 

The West Bank remains his major 
domestic problem. The opposition of his 
critics there ranges from simple dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the government to outright dis¬ 
loyalty. It is rooted in profound unhappi¬ 
ness, an abiding sense of injustice done to 
them by the creation of Israel. They hate 
their loss of identity in Jordan, despair of 
Arab governments’ efforts in their cause, 
and in sheer desperation support the ter¬ 
rorist groups, even though they know that 
the terrorism does relatively little harm to 
Israel and, as at Samu, brings severe punish¬ 
ment on vulnerable West Bank villages. 

They support the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation because it stands for them, 
despite contempt for Mr Ahmed 
el-Shukairy, its loquacious leader, and their 
private doubts about its ability to become 
the equivalent of Algeria’s National 
T^hfti’Aijun Frnnt. Thc v Sf£- devoted to. 
Prcsident Nasser, although they would hate 
to suffer his socialism and although he has 
recently stated bluntly that the liberation of 
Palestine must await the completion of the 
Arab revolution. They welcome the Syrian 
government’s belligerence although its army 
has lost so many officers in political 
upheavals that it cannot be in much shape 
to fight a war. They call on King Hussein 
to arm the frontier villages—even though 
the PLO says it has gone underground to 
fight him. They ask him to accept Egyptian 
troops under the Unified Arab Command— 
even though Cairo radio calls for his 
assassination. They demand a Palestinian 
prime minister, but they will, not support 
anyone who is willing .to compromise 
constructively. 

In this matter of the prime minister the 
Palestinians have a point; Jordan has never 
had one from the West Bank and the 
Palestinians, who are certainly among the 
ablest of all the Arabs, do not feel they have 
a fair share in the running of their country. 
They al^o protest that most of the develop¬ 
ment money is being spent on the East 
R fnk. To this the government replies that 
most of the resources available for develop¬ 
ment are on the East Bank and that, in any 
case, It «&■dangerous to spend millions on 
projects that Israel might knock off in a 
mqmemof anger. 

, jt 1* **’ ue surveys have shown larger 
exploitable mineral resources east of the 
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T.R-A.C-E. (Tape-controlled Recording Automatic Checkout Equaprocat) is the 
answer. Can make 1,000 checks ajn hour. Shows * time-saving m the rtgiou of 
90 % when compared to manual methods of checking aircraft systems afld 
equipment. In its first year of operation with BO AC, T.R. A.C.E. saved more than 
its capital cost by enabling,amongst other things, a reduction in spaces holdings. 
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Hawker Siddeley know how. 


Hawker Siddeley know through T.R,A,GJEL, an 
electronic inspection system. If aircraft have suspect 
faults T.TR.A.C.E. checks them out. Whether the fault 
exists or not, it pinpoints the fact-fast. Testing 
time is sharply reduced. 

Hawker Siddeley Dynamics developed T.R.A.C.E. 
Now BOAC, Alitalia, the Royal Navy and the French 
Government use it* Orders have also been placed by 
BEA and Pan American. 

T.R.A.C.E. is one example of Hawker Siddeley 
ingenuity. There are many more. Namely the products 
that make Hawker Siddctey a worid-siae industrial 
group. 


Hawker Siddeley products go down on the farm- 
haul trains-steer and power ships-probe space- 
build and equip power stations - roll roads-fly 
people-store heat-transform electricity - pack food 
-fuel aircraft. And maintain a daily turnover of more 
than £1 million. 

T.R.A.C.E. is part of this turnover, but only part. 
That’s what makes Hawker Siddeley a group. With 
group power. 




HAWKER 


It ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON S.W 1. toltphof* WHItahAll 2M4 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 




And done It from tho air you breathe. For on 
•ach square mile of earth there rest a million 
tona of nitrogen • worthless when you 
breathe it, precious when it feeds the soil. 

DSM chemists liquify air and distill from It 
precious nitrogen. They combine this with 
hydrogen and make fertilizers to enrich the 
world's agriculture. Crops grow better, feed 
more people, pinch the wilderness of hunger. 

D8M has been distilling nitrogen for 
mere than 35 years. With this nitrogen 
It produces 1,4 million tona of fertilizers 
annually, for 60 countries. 

DSM fertilizers Include Calcium ammonium 
nitrate (nitrolime), calcium nitrate, urea, 
ammonium sulphate, and the compound 
fertilizers NP* (nitrogen - phosphate) and 
NPK* (nitrogen •phosphate • potassium). 
Enough tomest the requirements of every soil 
structure and climatic zone In the world. 

Nitrogen Is manna fn the air you breathe. 

DSM knows what to do with it 

*Trsd«-msck Stsmffort 


dsm Holland 

€£» , P.O. BOX M -HEERLEN - HOLLAND 
*; FOR SALES INFORMATION; P.O. BOX 65<— HEERLEN — HOLLAND 
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Jordan, that it was essential to develop 
Aqaba as thebotttitiy’i only’port, that rbiqs 
oh the Edst Bank had to be boilt for coth- 
metee, and that the wateVs of the Yarthuk 
river in the, north-east offered, the moaft 
profitable irrigation projects All thr^tsdei 
money spent ' , tb' M <$se { ’the, mind* : 'bf the 
Palestinians vjrpuld JiW dhddends both in the 
trade and the tranqtuSJity of the stite. Even 
the bbifdihg of Jtotels ih andaround 
Jerusalem, vital to' the important tounirt 
trade, looks like feeing delayed by shortage' 
of water which could, withproper fore¬ 
thought for the West BankVhave been pro¬ 
vided long ago. There is, in truth, no evi¬ 
dence of the governments determination to 
remove the political and economic 
grievances of the Palestinians. 

The Palestinians live on tension as a drug 
that preserves the illusion of action, but 
there are conditions which would make an 
effort on the governments part worth while. 
On balance they are relatively prosperous 
and many cf them will agree in private that 
it would be disastrous if anything happened 
to King Hussein Just new. They even 
deplore periods of unrest which damage the 
tourist trade from which so much of the 
West Bank’s income derives. Th: refugees, 
who usually live on day-labour supple¬ 
mented by United Nations aid, are better 
off than they were. It is significant that 
only one camp rioted in the immediate post- 
Samu period. 

If danger exists for King ¥lussein it lurks 
in his army, which now has about 50 per 
cent Palestinians in all the ranks. He can¬ 
not therefore depend on “ the loyal 
bedouin ” about whom so much has been 
written in the past. His Palestinian 
soldiers are subject to the same emotional 
pressures as their civilian fellows, and were 
more angry than anyone else that they were 
unable to counter the Israeli attack # in 
November. The American arms now being 
flown in and the £ 3.5 million from Abu 
Dhabi and Qatar are intended as much to 
sustain their morale as anything else. As it 
happened, they stood firm after Samu, when 
the PLO appealed to them to revolt. But 
who can answer in advance for their 
behaviour if Israel again inflicts death, 
damage and insult on them ? 

Indonesia 

Slicingsalami 

Indonesia’s new men manhandled their 
president to the brink of complete political 
impotence this week. On Wednesday, 
after days of argument, Mr Sukarno handed 
over his executive powers to Generat 
Suharto, though it seems that he is retail¬ 
ing the title of president. This amounts to 
a constitutional hodge-podge ; but it is a 
cdhsidcrabtc advance, even in writing, on 
tfee presidential order of a year ago which 
rill now has been General Suharto’s formal 
authority. Then he was given power only 
*to ensure the Security, &hn and stability 
of the government^” in the president’s name 
and by his authority. 

General Suharto’s operation has been a 


IHTERWAnoHAL Rfifolt 

masterly piece rf sfclaM-sTidng: The latest 
slice topped off Mr Sukarno’s authority still 
leaves fen! a nub-end of presidential status; 
biii General ‘Suharto;is presumably confi¬ 
dent that the distinction between mete 
Status, aqd effective power/feas hqW been 
established. The careful progfctirfhe of 
ministerial warnings add student demonstra^ 
tioris igamst Mr Sufepiriid hastoade the' 
president abandon virtually all the ground 
fee wits 'tryui^ to ding to. There reiriamS 
only hU nommal rank as a basis fronS Which" 
he might try to demonstrate, to his remain¬ 
ing supporters, that he is still around the, 
plage. , 

. There may anyway be too little time, to 
demonstrate anything. The Indonesian 
consultative congress, to which the president 
is constitutionally responsible, has been 
planning to meet early in March to discuss 
his fate, and the plans, after Wednesday’s 
development, appear to stand. Mr Adaip 
Malik, the foreign minister, who has been 
making the running against the president, 
said bluntly on Monday that the president 
bad two choices ; either to resign voluntarily 
or to be dismissed by the congress. 



Malta 

Change of deadlock 

All governments hate admitting that they 
were wrong—especially when the policy 
switch has to be abrupt. But even an abrupt 
switch, however humiliating, is more 
creditable than a mindless persistence in 
wading still deeper into a bog. On Wednes¬ 
day Mr Gordon Walker, reporting On his 
hasty dash to Valletta, told the House of 
Commons that the government had changed 
its mind about Malta simply because the 
Maltese produced arguments that it could 
not reject. A wiser government would have 
accepted these arguments earlier—during 
last August's and September’s talks. A 
crasser one would be still trying to ignore 
them now, The government will 
undoubtedly be told, as it was told in 
parliament on Wednesday, that concessions 
to Malta about cuts in defence spending will 
set a costly precedent. It should stick to the 
point Mr Gordon Walker made: that 
Malta’s case is unique. Nowhere else, for 
instance Singapore, has a sovereign state’s 
economy been so wholly founded on a 
British miliary presence. 

Not that the way has yet been cleared for 
a settlement. Malta has once more 
suspended the parliamentary action that 
would cut away the British presence’s legal 
basis. Its prime minister, Dr Borg Olivier, 
has been incited to come to London next 
week fot* new negotiations. But Britain 
has offered to negotiate only on condition 
that Malta restores the armed forces* 
privileges, such as ttfx-free petrol, aviation 
fuel and other supplies. Dr Borg Olivier, 
however, evidently thought he had * made 
clear to Mr Gordon Walker his view that 
thete codjd be no restoring erf these rights 
unite Britain offered something a good 
deal better than its latest proposals for 
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rephasfog the defence rundown^ 
deadlock must fee broken before h 
can eVety begin. - * ' ,rU L 
TOer^is a clear case hehifer a 
compromise*. ‘Malta ariyfe$ tiskid to r 
some of; the resftidti&d air 41 
war; mi a be txpo0S to 

ttaoetffte K 

tfce'British while thrill 
ov6t its head.An^W^ 
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The Americas 


i. 


Ploughing the sea 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ^ 

IN BUENOS AIRES * i 1 \ f 

The Mlyarma tradition is sp strong in the 
Organisation cf - American "‘Stated that It 
takes time for the cloud of euphoria thrown 
out at inter-American conferences to dis¬ 
solve and reveal what it anything has beeu 
achieved. On > leaving Buenos Airis on 
Tuesday, Mr Dean Rusk said that the 
results of the two gatherings (the eleventh 
consultative meeting of foreign ministers 
and the third special inter-American,con¬ 
ference) would “ please the entire hemi¬ 
sphere” and that the Alliance for Progress 
was “ off to a new chapter.’ 1 

As the conferences draw to a dose two 
facts emerge: the expected reforms to the 
OAS charter are going through (though 
without Argentina’s controversial proposal 
of a defence committee) and President John* 
son will have his inter-American summit at 
Punta del Este in mid-April. The present 
six-point agenda for the summit (which may 
be modified) is dazzlingly ambitious and 
characteristic of this area of good intentions 
and small achievements. It is also a tribute 
to the skill of the Uitited $tatet delegation 
in getting the Latin Americans to para* 
phrase and present in their own language 
what Washington wants—or almost What it 
wants. Considering the earlier scepticism 
from the Chileans and others who want to 
rewrite the economic facts of the American 
community, this is no mean restifc. 

Disputes could yet arfec. Bat the m# 
Charter of Puna del Este seems life to 
emphasise the foUowingjMra: the t£tq 
for Latin American%ttsgjnmn and indfe* 
trial de^dfaneat modernisation of 
rijVfc America’s constant gfcg 
‘’trfatnient to improve tbcGattfe 
fvjtth the 

‘' of education/. JR**"*^ 

__ the limitation." 

on unnecessary arnuuittft&- T^ijwh*s 16 

ijmocnpus, almost- i gn 

IMknt Johnson's fyoaiLiSi 

American integmtK»^m^fe^^SS 
of calling for concrete measures, begftfthtg 
in 1970, to establish a full common marten 
by 198a. In view of the failure Of the Latin 
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Apaeriam Free Trade Area to move beyond 
the preliminary easy tariff-cutting, the 
dimensions of the enterprise, are breath¬ 
taking. The scheme goes beyond Bolivar's 
wildest pan-American .^dreams. Can 
Washington reaflymeatt this ? 

At the moment the common market idea 
seems little, moreen a device to encourage 
Lsm soldier on against their 

It may alsoen- 
coyraAtti^ • jjo Mce^te the small but 
hopeful process of rcgkmal co-operation 
vislbfe;in oentrajli;$bc River 'Plate 
and AfP* 201 * basma, and the countries of 
last year's Bogota meting {Chile, Colombia 
and Venezuela), But in his bid for Ladd 
American good will. President Johnson is 
raising hopes dangerously high, lie might 
remember Bolivars despairing phrase mat 
in hi9 efforts for unity he had “ ploughed 
the sea.” 


Argentina 


Grunts and groans 
of a wrestling match 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

Among the many things which the “ revo¬ 
lutionary ” regime has not done for Argen¬ 
tina is to relieve the political monotony. The 
struggle between the government and the 
geneiil confederation of labour (CGT) 
continues like a Japanese wrestling match in 
which two giant opponents hold each other 
immobile for long periods in inextricable 
grips. There are momentary scuffles, then 
the tense but static duel goes on, tedious to 
participants and onlooker alike. 

After the military coup last June, the 
union leaders were quick to greet the new 
leader with cautious promises of co-opera¬ 
tion. But the uneasy modils vivendi has 



gradually broken down ps the government's 
ambiguous policies have, displeased the 
peromst labour leaders and provided no 
counterbalancing satisfaction to employers.' 
Drastic overhauling of . the run-down sugar 
industry in Tucumdn province has led to 
real working-class distress and to subsequent 
violence. Indecisive tinkering with the pro¬ 
blem of the'.overstaffed railways, conflicts 
with the dockers and , other unions, increas¬ 
ing inflation and the rising cost of living 
have nqw moved the labour federation to 
produce yet another “ plan of action.” 

This turns out to oe an unimaginative 
three-fold defiance of the government, calcu¬ 
lated to get on everybody's nerves. The 
first stage was the business this week, under 
the eyes of the foreign ministers meeting in 
Buenos Aires, of three-hour strikes and 
street demonstrations. Next, there are to 
be mass meetings on March ist. Then, a 
48-hour strike has been called for March 
2ist-22nd. 

The government’s reaction has been 
firmer than it was in the days of the luck¬ 
less Dr Illia. General Onganfa knows how 
to deploy police and handle street demon¬ 
strations. The funds of some “ trouble¬ 
some ” unions have been frozen. The 
National Security Council quickly met and 
condemned the “ plan of action ” as sub¬ 
versive, inspired by communist elements in 
some of the unions. The threatened street 
demonstrations were banned, but have been 
taking place in desultory fashion. Is this, 
then, the expected trial of strength with the 
labour federation ? 

No one really knows. The CGT has 
retorted that, it will go ahead with its plan 
and has rejected the government’s accusa¬ 
tions of subversion and communism. This 
has a brave ring. But the federation (virtu¬ 
ally a state within a state) is itself divided 
and there is a curious ambiguity in its 
attitudes. The orthodox peronist faction, 
led by the metallurgical leader, Sr Augusto 
Vandor, and his “ 62 unions,” still seems to 
believe that the intentions of the Onganfa 
government are not entirely at variance with 
its own ambitions. Nor has Onganfa openly 
denounced peronism. In his strange, 
apolitical way he has hitherto avoided the 
issue.by claiming to rule for “all Argen¬ 
tinians ” and by ignoring the uncomfort¬ 
able fact that the country is divided 
between quarrelsome peronists and even 
more disunited anti-peroni$ts. The division 
seems dangerously to oppose labour to the 
rest of the nation—as unhealthy and an¬ 
achronistic a social situation as can be found 
throughout Latin America, 

Dissatisfaction, tempered with charac¬ 
teristic scepticism, is rife in all sectors. By 
not arresting the CGT leaders, General 
Onganfa has infuriated those who expected 
toughness and believe that die police are 
the answer to everything. Vet the clumsy 
military onslaught on the universities last . 
year, one of the few dear-cut move*, by the 
government, has alienated many of die best 
teachers, accelerated the bram^raiii and 
earned General Onganfa , international 
opprobrium. 

The government has done almost nothing 
positive sings it took ofljoe. fojlQecembei^ 
after m months.of* procrastination py\ bfe 


first oddly chosen team of ministers, General* 
Onganfa brought some fresh blood into his 
cabinet. Again, speeches iave outnumbered 
aces although one or wo of the new appoint¬ 
ments were welcome. Ip foreign policy, 
Argentina has been weD guided by the pre¬ 
sent minister, Dr Nicanor Costa Mendez, 
and other Anwrican copptries are now less 
disapproving ^ the regime. Dr Guillermo 
Bor da, the minister of, the interior and a 
member of the nationalist group known gs 
the Ateneo, sedns a better choice than his 
predecessor Dr, Martinet Paz, whose many 
rumblings included vague talk of establish¬ 
ing a corporate state. . 

(general Onganfa still seems to believe 
that politics don’t matter. Since he has not 
established an effective technocracy to prove 
bis point, a vacuum has developed. Only 
the unseated Radicals mourn the departure 
of Dr Jtlfa. But the hope generated by the 
military coup has evaporated. Military rule 
can, be changed only by further military 
action. General Onganfa still retains 
control (though diminishing respect) in 
military circles. But some gfficers are known 
to be impatient. Malcontent military fac¬ 
tions have changed the power structure in 
the past and may do so again, unless there is 
a sudden, unexpected spurt of activity by 
the present government. Unfortunately the 
only dynamism that exists still seems largely 
negative. The atmosphere is stagnant and 
unhappy. 


Holland. 


New wavelet 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Dutch elections of February 15th 
brought about a typically confused result: 
a system of proportional representation has 
led tx> more than twenty parties fighting for 
150 seats. There were, however, a number 
of surprises. The major one was the success 
of an entirely new party, D 66, which 
notched up a score of 7 seats (a revolution 
by Dutch electoral standards). In pan, this 
represents the revolt of- youth against a 
society dominated by the middle class and 
the middle-aged. Dutch life has a claus¬ 
trophobic quality which makes even ' tb t 
least anarchically’-minded want to let off a 
bomb, which if more or less what the 
Provos have done. Now The revolt seems 
to be flowing into more constructive 
channels. 

D 66 campaigned for an elected prime 
minister and for a system of constituency 
voting. The first is probably incompatible 
with a party system, and tite second would 
finish off the smaller*parties- It has been 
calculated that on this system D 66 itself 
would have been reduced to one seat. But 
die Catholics would have been able to pro¬ 
duce a majority government, meeting at 
least one apparent desire of younger people 
-r—tp substitute a strong executive, for . the 
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Work that out in 20 secbnds! 


Who says you can't? Anyone can 
do it with the new 132 Electronic 
Calculator by Friden. 

We picked this difficult problem 
to show off the calculator’s un¬ 
believable speed and simplicity, 

Now see our demonstration: 

Solve the problem in the same 
sequence you would use If you 
were working It out with pencil 
and paper. 

There's nothing to put in storage. 
No operator decisions. Not a thing 
to write down. 

Your intermediate answer* will 
all appear on the TV screen in four 


visible registers. As you work 
through the problem, these an¬ 
swers drop into the working 
register automatically. You don't 
have tcKecali them* 

In 20 seconds, your final answer 
appears. The average mechanical 
Calculator would take as many 
minutes for the same problem. 

The 130 Model has the same 
features bdt without the automatic 
square root. ; 

For particulars, call your local 
Friden office—listed in your tele* 
phene directory-^- write to Friden 
international S.A., 149, Avenue 


The 132 


Louise, Brussels 5, 

Belgium. Sated ahd 
service throughout 
Europe and the world. 
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of confessional politics. The traditional 
division of parties on religious lines now 
has little significance when the true divi¬ 
sions in the country are economic, between 
left and right, more than between Catholic 
and Protestant. What the election appears 
to have achieved is the creation of a crack 
across the old party lines. 

There is a very long way to go before 
confessional parties are superseded. But the 
Catholic hierarchy seems more relaxed than 
it was about Catholic participation in 
politics. Before the elections, the progres¬ 
sive bishop of Debosch, Dr Bluysse, speak¬ 
ing on Dutch television, made "it clear for 
.the first time that Catholics could vote as 
they wanted. Maybe because of this, the 
Catholic party lost eight seats, though it 
still remains the largest with 42 seats. The 
next government coalition must revolve 
round the Catholics; the question is whether 
they will look for partners to the left or the 
right. Their most likely partners seem to 
be the two Protestant parties (who between 
them command 27 seats), plus the Liberals 
who have 17 and are very anxious to get 
into the government. If so, the Socialists 
(with 32 seats) would go into opposition 
again. 


Quebec 

Clobbering the 
teachers 


FROM OUR CANAOA CORRESPONDENT 

“ Hey, hey, Danny J., how many teachers 
quit today ? ” The slogans echoed the Viet¬ 
nam protests in America. But their target 
was another Johnson who looks more like 
a younger Lord Salisbury than a Texan, 
and is a leader more struck against than 
striking. Since Mr Daniel Johnson won his 
surprise victory over Mr Jean Lesage’s 
Liberals in the Quebec provincial elections 
last summer, he has been fending off 
strikes with his left hand while trying with 
his right to balance the books after the 
blossoming expenditures of Mr Lesage’s 
“ auiet revolution.” 

Mr Johnson’s firmness during the recent 
hospital workers’ strike gave him some of 
the popular standing he had barely gained 
at the elections (his Union Nationale won 
only 41 per cent of the total votes against 
the Liberals’ 47 per cent). This memory, 
atld the continuing need to economise, made 
him decide on an even tougher approach 
to the strike of 12,000 Roman Catholic 
teachers which kept 217,000 Montreal and 
other children out of school from January 
12th until February 20th. 

Most of the striking teachers are them¬ 
selves children of the quiet revolution ; two- 
thirds of them were students five years ago. 
They Were demanding full status for toeir 
centra! r61e in Quebec’s task df self¬ 
emancipation t hot simply an 18 per cent 
wage nse (a 'Montreal elementary school 
teacher starts at £1,300), but also more 
consultation about teAbh&ig' methods and 7 
choice of textbooks. Mr Johnson finally 
brought them back to their classrooms on 


Monday by pushing through a provincial 
law that bans strikes by teachers until July 
1968, and sets a uniform salary Scale for 
them throughout the. province, with his 
government henceforth doing the negotiat¬ 
ing instead of the school boards. As a 
lawyer he made out a fair case for his new 
r law. Hadn’t Mr Pearson himself hurried 
through a back-to-work law against railway- 
men in August ? The broad reorganisa¬ 
tion would benefit the rural areas where 
teachers are poorly paid—and where the 
Union Nationale is strong. Moreover, any 
prolongation of the strike could have lost 
the children a full school year. 

These were not the points the teachers 
and other critics appreciated. They were 
losing the right to strike, which the Lesage, 
government had only recently given to civil 
servants. One labour federation hinted at 
a general strike, teachers’ unions from 
Alberta to Nova Scotia sent strike funds, 
and 70,000 teachers throughout Quebec 
spent Friday, February 17th, in a “ study 
session” as a form of passive resistance. 
Mr Johnson was accused of harking back to 
the days of the late Maurice Duplessis, who 
habitually used police to break strikes. 
The question now is whether mass resig¬ 
nations will follow the end of the school 
year, as some unions have advocated. The 
first job-seeking advertisements have been 
placed in the papers of other provinces by 
Fjiglish-speaking Protestants, the most 
mobile of Quebec teachers. 

Last weekend there was wide specula¬ 
tion that Mr Johnson would call an election 
on the issue. Mr Lesage publicly voiced his 
hope for one, but the teachers feared their 
arguments would be swamped by govern¬ 
mental talk about the importance of main¬ 
taining law and order. An election now 
might have consolidated Mr Johnson in 
power. But, as the dust settled on Monday, 
he said his government would serve its full 
four-year term and consult the electorate 
occasionally by referendum. 


Singapore 

Clobbering the 
dustmen 

FROM OUR SINGAPORE CORRESPONDENT 

Red cracker-paper lies inches deep in the 
Singapore streets now that the din of the 
Chinese new year festival has scared away 
the devils. This year, just before the festi¬ 
val began on February 8th, some 2,500 
dustmen, street-cleaners and night-soil 
removers came out on strike. Dustmen 
are among those who have by law to give 
two weeks’ notice of a strike. But no such 
notice was given, probably because the 
union thought that the prime minister, Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew, would give in rather than 
risk the electorate’s wrath for allowing 
garbage and nightsoil to remain uncollected 
during the holiday. 

The union was mistaken. Mr Lee accep¬ 
ted the challenge. Fourteen union officials 
found themselves in jail, charged with cfill- 


ni> 

ing an illegal strike. An emergency deal¬ 
ing corn* into* defter a#t|cJttftr- 
fess strikers were told rift 
themselves. Within acouple of dayt tbe 
strike was over. Bewildered workers, 
mostly Indians and Malays, were queuing 
up to sign on, hoping to get their old jobs 
back. Some won’t. And those who do 
are now on temporary employment, for trial 
periods ranging from six months to a year. 
It doesn’t sound like the Lee Kuan Yew to 
whom, not so long ago, the trade unions 
gave a gold medal. What happened? 

Unfortunately for the dustmeif they hap¬ 
pened to be the first t6 challengeMr Lee’s 
insistence that , Singapore’s ^ ttm <hf? union ^ 
movement must Change ksoutiobk. "i Gone 
arc the good old days when unions could 
be used for nationalist (that is to say and- 
colonial) as well as economic purposes. 
Now wage demands must be matched by 
increased productivity. And this, sayfe Mf 
Lee, is the only argument he will Ms ten to. 
In Asian terms, Singapore’s labour costs 
are high. If it is to find markets overseas 
for its new industries in competition with 
Hongkong and Japan, productivity must be 
raised. Mr Lee has repeatedly reminded 
the unions that less than a third of the 
country’s 600,000 workers are union mem¬ 
bers. He is not going to let them set the 
pace, and price Singapore out of world 
markets. 

Mr Lee is speaking from a position of 
strength. Every year, 20,000 young people * 
come on to a labour market already carry¬ 
ing a surplus of 70,000 admitted un¬ 
employed. Even when all the factories 
built so far at the Jurong industrial estate 
(at a cost of £30 million) are in full pro¬ 
duction, less tnan 30,000 new jobs will 
have been created. Another expansion 
phase at Jurong has already started, but, 
working on the estimate that each job costs 
about £1,500 capital investment, Singapore 
will need a minimum annual investment of 
£10 million to provide work for all. 

All the same, no other leader of & 
developing country has taken as firm a 
stand on the general question of trade 
union policy. It means, in effect, that Mr 
Lee has gone into reverse. During the past 
five years, when his ruling People’s Action 
party fought for survival against the pro¬ 
communist Barisan Sosialis and the com¬ 
munist-dominated unions, the moderate 
non-communist unions won increased 
wages, bonuses, fringe benefits, shorter 
working hours, and a say in manage¬ 
ment. The party felt it had to prove its 
claim to be a workers’ government. Many 
of the new wage structures carry automatic 
rises. And this is' What Lee Kuan Yew 
now insists must stop. He has laid it down 
that in future Wage increases most be 
matched* by performance, not by length of 
service. ‘ 

Mr Lee has come a long way since he 
“ advised “ the Singapore postmen isi their 
first strike; a dozen years ago. Then he 
was the fierce anti-colontalist Now he is 
concettied with the preservation of democ¬ 
racy and the creation o§' *> workable 
economy. But it is not so much the man 
who has changed; it is more the circum¬ 
stances and the problems. 
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Who's the real hot warrior 


bating rules had been changed, Since then 
only the Maoists have been able to make 
themselves heard. 


in Peking? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao are obviously 
the bad guvs: anti-Russian, anti-American 
and for violent revolution. The anti-Mao¬ 
ists therefore must be the good guys ; pro- 
Russian, less anti-American and for a damp¬ 
ing down of revolutionary struggles. So we 
hope for a victory of the anti-Maoists in the 
expectation that they will be more amen¬ 
able to negotiating on Vietnam and improv¬ 
ing China’s relations with everyone else. 

This is a simplified picture of the cul¬ 
tural revolution, encouraged by the Russian 
press and by Maoist polemics. But it may 
well be wrong. Two scholars in America 
have just argued that it is. In papers pre¬ 
sented to a recent conference at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago’s Centre for Policy Study, 
Uri Ra’anan of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Donald Zagoria of 
Columbia University argued that a bitter 
debate over foreign policy broke out in 
China in February 1965. It was provoked 
by the American bombing of North Vietnam 
and it split the Chinese leaders four ways. 

Lin Piao took up a central position. The 
opposition, whom the Maoists later lumped 
together as “ revisionists,” actually consisted 
of three groups: “ hawks ” and u doves ” 
on either side of the Maoists plus the main¬ 
stream faction led by Liu Shao-chi and Teng 
Hsiao-ping. Western commentators take 
heart from this faction’s pro-Russian stance. 
But Mr Ra’anan warned his audience that 
the optimism may be misplaced. For die 
other half of the Liu-Teng policy is a 
tougher war effort in Vietnam. 

The “hawks’* were mainly professional 
army officers led by the chief of staff, Lo 
Jui-ching. Lo argued that China should 
meet a real threat of war with the United 
States by seeking a rapprochement with the 
Soviet Union. Then China could join with 


and mayor* openly discussed the possibility 
of a compromise with the Americans and 
downgraded the importance of the Vietnam 
war to China. But Peng was purged last 
spring. It might appear that he was re¬ 
moved for his conciliatory line towards the 
West. Yet Peng’s views were strikingly 
similar to those of another faction which has 
survived him—that of Marshal Lin Piao. 
Mr Ra’anan comes up with the startling 
thesis that Peng and Lin were actually allied 
against the pro-Soviet factions until Mao 
selected Peng as the first star victim of the 
cultural revolutionary purge. 

During the spring of 1965, Peng Chen, 
speaking in his own name and through edi¬ 
torials in the People's Daily, which he may 
have controlled, insisted that a war with the 
United States could and should be avoided. 
On September 3, 1965, Lin Piao took up 
many of Peng’s phrases and arguments in 
his famous article on people’s war. This 
article had many elements ; but one of them 
was Lin Piao’s attempt to justify China’s 
failure to take a direct stand against the 
United States. A direct Sino-American 
confrontation was not inevitable, Lin said ; 
and if the Americans should attack, China 
could defend itself by “ making everyone a 
soldier and waging a people’s war.*’ There¬ 
fore, by implication, an alliance with Russia 
was not necessary and China could afford' to 
go on fighting Soviet revisionism. 

On the same day that Lin’s analysis Was 
published, Lo Jui-ching challenged it point 
by point at a rally in Peking. This was the 
last public exchange in the foreign policy 
debate before Mao Tse-tung moved in to 
throw his weight behind Lin some time in 
September, This was also Lo Jui-chin^’s 
last speech before his disappearance ^,m 
November and his subsequent dismissal as 

4 f * _e .r*n.»___j 


The Ra’anan-Zagoria analyses suggest 
that the Chinese leadership was rent by 
policy disputes as the cultural revolution 
was getting under way a year ago. But both 
scholars are careful to insist tnat disagree¬ 
ment over foreign policy was only one fac¬ 
tor, and probably a minor one, m causing 
the schism that developed into today’s open 
conflict. Among the top purge victims, only 
Lo Juicing can be seen to have faUen be¬ 
cause of his foreign policy stand. But it is 
more likely that Lo’s really fatal sin was to 
reject two of Mao’s cardinal principles in 
military policy: that the party must control 
the army and that men are more important 
than weapons even in modern war. 

But although of minor importance in set¬ 
ting off the cultural revolution, the foreign 
policy debate remains the best key to 
China's future direction once the struggle 
has subsided. Mr Ra’anan has thrown doubt 
on the good guy-bad guy images by showing 
the Maoists to be almost dove-like and the 
anti-Maoists to be tough on Vietnam. But 
Mr Zagoria suggests that the Liu-Tcng 
anti-Maoist group are primarily aiming at 
a rational economic development for China. 
In fact their major motive tor promoting an 
alliance with the Soviet Union may be to 
secure Russian economic aid rather than to 
prosecute the war in Vietnam. And if the 
Russians decide that it is in their interest to 
end the war, then as aid-givers they may be 
in a strong position to carry a pragmatic 
Chinese leadership with them. 

After all the humiliations of the last few 
months, however, Liu and Teng may have 
lost too much face ever to resume positions 
of authority in a prestige-minded country. 
The real alternatives may be a China rup 
by the hard-core, Maoists—Lin Piao, Mrs 
Mao and Chen.Po-ta—or one ruled by the 
wily prime minister, Mr Qiou En-lai. More 
thjtt either Liu or Teng v thou Bn-lai seems 
to fit the image of the “revisionist” who 
is more interested in .economic development 
thap jp spreading revolution. When Chou 
spoke at g *afly in Peking,ori February *oth 

UJT .aaIt a cnf. Una fxn tka OftxMAf 


nam that might even include armed invar 
aim. And meanwhile China could take 
advantage of Russia's nuclear shield and 
military aid: to build up GhiruTs conven¬ 
tional defences in preparation for thtf Ameri¬ 
can war. The Liu-Teng group ofparty 
bureaucrats' took a let*-aggressive tackj&an 
Lo. But the^also fa voiced a ceconcSiation 
with die Rumgs and a stronger conknit- 
raent to VietniH By the swatter of 1965, 
these two jpHuMihad joined forces. 

Mr Peng Chen>tbe Peking party boss 


yx, * wwa iva, aw 

Zagoria conclude that by the winter of 
1965-66 the foreign policy issue bad been 
settled-in favour of Lin PiaoV line. 

The issties were .to crop up again, in , the 
spring and. summer of 1966. Lip ShaO-chi; 
and^ Teng. Hsiao-ping both publicly en¬ 
dorsed an alliance with the Russians .when 
it was afeeady «l«w that this wap an snd- 
Maoist line. But it was evidently no* .until , 
the reshuffle of the leadership at tbe sentral 
committee plenum in August that Moo’s 
closest colleagues realised that the old da? 1 


Union and ordered a hak to the demonstra¬ 
tions outside the Russ tan.embassy in, Peking. 
The other apee^e? at. the m$ly. Vfitt printed 
and,broadcast repeated butChou’s 

smfe thpjwst transmission. 

Clearly this attemft «p modify'Maoist 
ortfpdoxy failed. has good reason 

to distrust Gbw ** «huch as,the leaders he 
has elready purged But if Chou can man- 
age to pravphis hwfispensibility long.enpugh 
to ouaast M»°> then the wishful thinkers 
may have their good guy in China after all. 
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still remains the financial question, 
oosi ff an anti-missile system is as 
Mr McNamara suggests, 
be even greater for Russia’s 
.for America’s. Some of 
r.fertainly against this 
the other side is not 
_ brasshats. There must 
be ^olit! 3 (^||fe 6 p argue that not to try to 
redress* the'tnMjia^;ba^iCi; means accept¬ 
ing the Amerjicaw ^ coexistence. 
The decision » ^^4C^hnical. It is 
political. i^aybe thl*lcM»sates of compro¬ 
mise who; , gidd£d, Mr ^Huriatsky’s pen, 
inspired by ofe <^timistie»6od during Mr 
Kosygin’s London visit, thought for a 

Czechoslovakia 1 


/tSpospaV 

. _ ■*»■'«? 
wrong; and#** 
an agreement o' 
disarmament de&L 

Very likely the incident is due fcstyqyt 
misunderstanding by Mr Bqriatsky tbmtio 
an titrgument among Russia's leaders. It ja 
not that anyone is in principle against put¬ 
ting an end to the arms race. The debate is 
about whether Russia can afford an arms 
freeze in the present state of nuclear im¬ 
balance. No one knows for sure whether 
the balance of nuclearjXJwer is really tilted 
as far in favour of me United States as 
Western estimates would suggest (1,500-odd 
American missiles that can reach Russia 
against 450 Russian ones that can reach 
America, on die latest count). The impor¬ 
tant thing is that since the Cuba crisis world 
diplomacy seems to have been conducted 
on the assumption that a gap does exist. 

There may sail be two super-powers, but 
one. seems ro be more super than the other. 

It is true that in planning its policy, in 
Asia and elsewhere, me United States must 
take the existence of a Russian strike force 
intq account. Yet repeated Russian threats 
about the dire Consequences for anyone who 
dared to attack any member of the com¬ 
munist world have not prevented the 
Americans from bombing North Vietham 
for over two years now. These are not issues 
that the Russians can debate openly. In 
public, to ward off Chinese accusations of 
weakness, they must proclaim that every 
day the tide is running more strongly in 
favour of the communist side. But in their 
private debate Russia’s leaders need not take 
stleh precautions. 

The proposed non-proliferation treaty Js 
no problem in this respect, it would, not 
freeze the super-powers at their present 
levels of strength. It would merely set a 
limit to the membership of the nuclear did) 
and, by doing so, provide the,Russians with 
their most cherished objective, a guarantee 
against the nuclear rearmament of Germany. 

It relations between Bonn and Washington of business if their sales‘had dipped below 
suffer^^he pwqess, Mbfc$qW Wl^eg'fioj Mojt of the# ^ere* no grdtrI«W* 

crocodile tears. for their standards of journalism and 

But an agreement with the Amerioans hot typography were miserably low. 
to bush abead with anti-missile defences is Despite the^ cMures, the 14 million 
qujfife another matter. ( A defence that realty Czechs and Slovak* cdbstrme a variety M 
coiild keep out missiles would be a powerful papers and magazines with a total circula- 


The old grey press 
isn't any longer 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Judged by their consumption of newspapers 
and magazines, the Czechs ate by far the 
moat literate of the east Europeans.; The 
Czech (and Slovakian) press is not exactly 
adventurous, but by comparison with that 
of any other east European copntryk has 
carved out a measure of independence j it 
is lively, critical and given to occasional 
broadsides against authority. 

Yet press and publishing, like most 
aspects of Crech ecopfl#k: m today* are 
grappling with the problems presented by 
the economic reform that went into opera¬ 
tion on January 1st. Until this year, news-. 
print got a very large subsidy. Prices have 
now increased by 100 per cent to normal 
world levels, while printing costs, as a result 
of new wage agreements, have risen by 30 
per cent in the past year. 

The increased burden does not appear to 
have affected the healthier journals, Which 
have raised their prices and increased the 
number of pages they print. The chief 
victims have been the rattier dreary factory 
sheets, some daily, some weekly or twice- 
weekly. There used to be about 500 of 
these ; the number has now been reduced 
tp 120 after an order.,that those with.a 
circulation of, less than £,000 must close * 
down. Small county papers also went' out 


sales'are in¬ 
scription? circulation $1 

guaranteed? ^but 'the copies-;A' 
news-stands are snapped' up,, 
oranges, apd cause as many qtjjg 

Two of the most 
periodicals are Svet vA 
m Pictures”), which M 
tion of 130,000, an 
Spiege I-type he*_ 
present sells 30,060 
will soon raise the „ 

40,000. Both, of ttoasfc jfed pfticuli# \ 
Reporter , are giftia m cutting commentaries : 
on public affairs. 'Riicfe Provo , the~e@§M; 
party newspaper, is probably the 
unreadable of its kind in the commutxhfl 
world. It has a daily sale of l.i nllHon If 
copies and recently stepped up its size to i 
eight pages daily with 12 on Sundays ; 
: ; Provo has its own newsprint alloea- 5 
tibh, but for the other newspapers it is a , 
free market, and they buy what they can 
afford at the new prices. One of the pom* 
plaints of editors under the new system is 
that printers have now got the bit between * 
their teeth; they insist that all copy should > 
be clearly typed and not hand-written, as , 
it often was before, and they have intro¬ 
duced heavy charges for corrections. The 
whole tightening-up process seems to be 
having a healthy influence on the content 
of the papers. Regional dailies, for 
instance, have considerably expanded their 
coverage of national affairs. Advertising 
is fast catching on, including marriage 
advertisements and advertisements for 
non-communist airlines and travel agencies. 

Quite how the new press law,‘ which, 
came into effect on January 1st, will affect 
the industry is not yet clear. On tbe face 
of it, it makes laudable provision for “free¬ 
dom-of expression, speech and press.,. , 

In article 12 jt^ also guarantees that editors 
and publishers “shall enjoy protection 
against all forms 0 1 activity meant to impede 
their actions.” But further on there is a 
catch clause which defines the task of pub¬ 
lishers as to “ contribute to the promotion 
of socialist awareness . . . and the policy 
of the Czechoslovak communist party m the 
leading fritqs in, the statt 
this end a Central Publication Board has 
been established,, to make sure that no state, 
econpmiC;or;#ilhary Setetf are jmbU&ed. 

Some editors, who say they naVfc been 
almost free from government interference 
in the last few yfcars, believe th$ law w§l 
make little difference td. them. ' On Moa 
other hand, in a comment on the law one 
party paper took a tilt at recent articles and 
broadcasting “ for a non-political approach 
to the portrayal of problems and short¬ 
comings.” Whether the new ministry of 
culture and information intends to exert 
pressure on the critics remains to be seen. 
With Czech television commentators advo¬ 
cating the creation of an opposition political 
party, almost anything could happen. 
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There’s more 
to Japan than 
the Inland Sea. 

19 


And there’s more to international bank¬ 
ing than merely having overseas offices. 

At Manufacturers Hanover Trust, 
one of the world's great international 
banks, we specialize in solving Japanese 
business problems for all our customers. 
HoW? By using our Tokyo office as a 
base for working with Japanese banks- 
as we do. around the world. 


Whether your problem is patents, licens¬ 
ing, a joint venture or whatever, we team 
up with local experts to solve it. After 
all, if the Japanese don't know how to 
get things done, in Japan—who .does? 

- When it comes to making financial 
decisions, in Japan and around the 
World ...tfs good to have a great bank 
behind you. 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

/ ,, • , Wa« Utm V^fli, N. V. M»IS 

/ Ui'afofcSftHicfotf7rrincuStfMfcft* Irgdc StfMt.W. 1 
Math* ON—n • Iwok « U**u • Ft—ifcfTt • City • Porlt* &• ftnHo ■ Ufcy 

Mtfl>b#r fwdwal Deposit liHuranc* * l#*#ofporaf*<i with Urajtod Liability In ^.5. A. 
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Under-cover patronage 


Washington. DC 

What is astonishing about the far-flung lead in forming a new international student 
cultural enterprises of the Central Intellt- organisation which set up shop in Holland, 

gence Agency is that they were kept so quiet Those were the years wheri Youth Con* 
so long. The veil of secrecy was not wholly gresses were the scenes of grand ideological 
opaque. Thus the New York Times pub!- clashes. American public money began to 
lished last April the fact that the Centre be put into these activities to counter the 
for International Studies of the Massa- resources which the communist delegations 
chuserts Institute of Technology had been could command. That the money had to be 
running largely on CIA funds for the first found by the secret Central Intelligence 
fourteen years of its existence. The same Agency is a comment on the inadequacy erf 
series of articles mentioned connections the open institutions which might have pro- 
between the agency and Radio Free Europe vided it and did not. It turned out last 
and the Congress for Cultural Freedom as week that the CIA has been for about fifteen 
matters hardly requiring comment. Few years a principal source of finance both for 
people took much notice. It needed last the Student Association and for 

week’s orgy of confession by the leaders of the International Student Conference, 
the National Student Association to un- Student leaders find it less easy nowadavs 
leash the present wave of questioning. than they might have found it ten, or even 

Mr Walter Lippmann has explained the three or four, years ago to see themselves 
change as one in the attitude of the Ameri- holding the pass against European corn- 
can public, which has begun to register the munism on behalf of the American es'ab- 
fading away of the cold war. Whether this lishment. Bv and large, today’s American 
is true of the general American public is student lacks indignation about European 
very doubtful, but it probablv is true of the communism ; he tends to regard the 
innocents who, with their predecessors, American establishment as a bunch of finks 
have been using CIA funds for international and even sees his own elected officers as 
good works for all this time. The National inclined to be square—as, relatively, they 
Student Association was founded in the are. But they are not insensitive, as the 
same year as the CIA itself, 1947, when situation thev were in required them to be. 
there was a struggle going on for control The CIA did not ar all mind them suooort- 
of the world student and youth movements ing activist civil rights groups at home or 
and the communists were making the passing resolutions against intervention in 
running. The founding group, a couple of the Dominican Republic, fiut, year by year, 
dozen alert young men, got their impetus the agency did have to take a few selected 
from the spectacle of the World Student ones by the arm and tell them where the 
Congress in Prague in 1946 and took the money really came from. They seem to 



CIA’* review board: Helms f Gardner , Kattenbach 


have found this a shock. Last year’s presi¬ 
dent decided not to not up with it and 
started a fund-raising effort so that the sftta* 
cord could be cut. . 1 

He also told the truth to an uninitiated 
colleague, who told it to Ramparts, ,thfc 
newly glossy magazine of the New Left 
which promises to sting the establishment 
regularly from San Francisco. Wheh gjrprd 
got round of what Ramparts was about to 
publish, the officers of the National Student 
Association called a news conference ah<J 
made public confession. The State Depart¬ 
ment was ready with a statement admitting 
that it was true. President Tohnson Wai 
ready with a committee Of three-r^Mf 
Nicholas Katzenbach, recently .Attorney- 
General, now Under Secretary of Stitt/Mr 
John Gardner, once of the philanthropic 
Carnegie Corporation, now head' df tfc 
Department of Health, Education and'Wel¬ 
fare, and the bead of the CIA it&dfc 
Richard Helms—to review the involvement 
of the agency in American education. The 
CIA, in accordance with its sensible custom, 
said nothing until Mr Helms informed the 
Senate subcommittee which watches over Its 
affairs that CIA support would be With* 
drawn from a number of non-governmental 
activities. 

If the American public is moved by all 
this, it is not so much by any thought that 
the government is wrong to see that the 
cultural barricades are manned against 
European communism as perhaps by die 
pathos in the situation of very young men 
caught up unwittingly in something bigger 
and harder than themselves. Some ta*^ 
pavers mav also be moved by the discovery 
that, when the student association 
imnrudently bought up an unsound enter¬ 
prise that handled text-books, the CIA 
came to the rescue with $140,000. Nobody 
will believe (and your correspondent cer¬ 
tainly does not) that the association’s officers 
were not required to provide intelligence 
about international student politics. For 
intelligence services to interest themselves 
in student politics, which in many countries 
can tell them something about the future 
course of national politics, is standard form. 
Wh*»t distinguishes the CIA is the open- 
handedness with which it has financed 
congresses, scholarships, exchanges, travel 
entire movements—accepting the modest 
return of information for what it is, a useful 
by-nroduct. 

The main drama is in the avalanche of 
revelations set in motion now that the small 
stone of student politics has been dislodged. 
Here a tentative criticism of the CIA may 
be In order With the disclosures about the 
students, tot names were published of a 
number of philanthropic foundations 








that acted as channels for the passing of 
CIA funds. Some of these arc genuine 
family charities whose officer? a g r eed to 
p erf o r m whet they were toto was a public 
service. But others, never heard of before, 
are obviously no more than ^accommodation 
accounts for the agency: Not only did the 
agency use several such names to convey 
money to the students, but it used the same 
ones to convey money to other bodies which 
it supports, thus breaking the rule for 
keeping different operations separate. 

The trails revealed in this way lead to a 
whole string of public spirited bodies, 
existing to promote such estimable things as 
African culture, friendship with the Middle 
East, democratic political parties in Central 
and South America, development studies, 
religious exchanges and so on. So far they 
seem also to have led to two trade unions 
known for their helpful international 
activities, the Newspaper Guild and the 
Retail Clerks' International Association. Mr 
George Meany has denied that they lead to 
his American Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Organisations itself 
or to the head of its international division, 
Mr Jay Lovestone ; but Mr Victor Reuther, 
brother of the rebellious head of the United 
Automobile Workers and a prominent 
opponent of Mr Meany, evidently thinks 
that they do. 

The CIA is reputed to receive between 
$500 mfllion and $1 billion a year, which 
$ tucked away invisibly in the federal 
Budget under various uncommunicative 
heads. Probably the amount fluctuates 
sharply as the agency's needs for new equip¬ 
ment fluctuate. This is in any case only 
a part of the total spending on intelligence, 
since this work is spread among several 
bodies of which the CIA is one. With magni¬ 
ficent equipment and a vast assembly of pro¬ 
fessional expertise, the agency can probably 
be fairly described as the most effective 
machine that has ever existed for gathering 
information of military relevance and value. 
For this purpose, military relevance is very 
broadly interpreted. What satellites, avia¬ 
tion, electronics and the old-fashioned 
human eye can do to find things out is 
done, unsparingly and swiftly. 

But the agency has two other broad fields 
of activity as wdl. The one that has earned 
it most criticism is the black operation, like 


these activities could perfectly well be 
supported openly instead of covertly. But 
the CIA cannot support things openly, 
though it came dose to k with MIT's 
Centre for International Studies, the head 
of which paid tribute to it as an enlightened, 
broad-minded patron. 

Many a worthy foreigner must have been 
given an unduly rosy picture of the wealth 
and generosity of the anonymous American 
donors who provided him with air fares, 
hotel rooms and stat i onery for a seminar. 
But this illusion creates its own credibility 
if repeated often enough, Had the State 
Department been the provider, all would 
have been clear. But the State Department 
would have a hard time getting the money 
from Congress to finance magazines such as 
Encounter or Preuves or even Der Monat , 
not to speak of subsidising conferences at 
which European liberals or Larin American 
radicals attack the established order. There 
is in existence a Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 which per¬ 
mits the Administration to do all kinds of 
enlightened things in these fields. The 
powers are there, but the Administration has 
been too timid or too despondent to ask 
Congress for the funds. When the CIA 
goes to Senator Russell’s confidential sub¬ 
committee it usually gets what it wants, even 
if it is for some internationalist intellectual 
scheme. 

Some people think that what is needed 
is i be dy dm-ccteld support tHKS&Gdes 
cultural ventures without having to explain 
itself to Congress or defend itself on 
political platforms. The British Council is 
being looked at as a possible example. But 
the whole point of an expedient of this kind 
would be to take public money out of 
political control, a thing that even the 
Central Intelligence Agency has never quite 
achieved. 

Extra-special 

relationship 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary must be wishing to be saved from their 
American friends this week. The letter in 


bringing out the mob in Teheran against 
Dr Mossadegh, w overthrowing the Arbenz 
government in Guatemala or putting 
Phoumi Nosavan in power in Laos. Whether 
its successes were good or bad is a matter 
of opinion, but beyond doubt its worst 
failure was the Bay of Pigs operation in 
1961. The student activities and the others 
recently disclosed belong to a third cate- 
* > These are respectable enterprises in 
selves, like the International Commis¬ 
sion of Jurists or the Institute for Inter¬ 
national Labour Research which has helped 
to school so many liberal opposition 
politicians in Larin America. They dig out 
facts, maintain useful international com¬ 
munication, prepare serious reports on 
matters of public interest and m different 
ways see that a western point of view is 
adequately represented in some forum that 
is thought worthy of attention. Some of 


Tuesday’s London Times from a large and 
bipartisan, but not particularly distinguished 
group of American politicians and educa¬ 
tors, suggesting that the British and Ameri¬ 
can governments should now consider 
k ‘ means, including mutually beneficial trade 
and fiscal reforms, for saving and 
strengthening the historic relationship ” 
between their two countries, was intended 
to assure the British of sympathy in a rime 
of stress. An offer of sympathy is never 
flattering and the second purpose of the 
letter, to strengthen the British Govern¬ 
ment’s hand in its negotiations with the 
European Economic Community, by sug¬ 
gesting that* Britain has an alternative 
means of economic srivatioti, ia likely 
ffierdy to confirm Geqetgl de Gaulle’s 
suspicion that to admit Britain to the com¬ 
mon market would increase America’s in¬ 
fluence on it. 



It is presumed that <e mutually beneficial 
trade and fiscal reforms * imply some kind 
of Adamic free trade am since due idea has 
been advanced for some time by Senator 
Javits of New York, one of the best known 
signers of the letter (although apparently he 
did not hear about it until it appeared), 
and since the letter was organised by Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas Franck of the new Centre 
for International Studies at New York 
University. He has a group (which includes 
Professor Kenneth Galbraith) studying the 
subject and this week’s publicity will add 
to the prestige of his infant institute. The 
publicity will also add to Senator Javits’s 
reputation as a constructive leader of Re¬ 
publican opinion. He is certainly sincere 
in his desire both to help Britain and to 
show that his party can do better in Europe 
than the present Administration. But 
obviously he does not mind if in the process 
bk own prospects of higher office are 
advanced. 

What his alternative to the common 
market really involves for Britain may be 
clearer after Professor Franck’s committee 
publishes its “ white paper ” in April. It 
is difficult to see Atlantic free trade as a 
practical political proposition, either 
domestically or internationally. The Cana¬ 
dians have been very doubtful in the past; 
the underdeveloped are frankly suspicious ; 
and it has never been, explained how either 
the Japanese or the Australasians fit into 
the Atlantic. The Administration in Wash¬ 
ington has no objection to discussion of this 
sort being stimulated but it does not intend 
to participate itself at present, for fear of 
distracting attention from the last stages of 
the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations. 


After Vietnam 

Washington. DC 

Besides being one of its principal managers, 
Mr Walt Rostow provides President John¬ 
son’s foreign policy with a theoretical frame¬ 
work in which the derivation from his earlier 
academic writings is plain to see. The Presi¬ 
dent’s Special Assistant in charge of 
national security affairs expounded this 
framework on Thursday to a university 
audience at Leeds, Yorkshire. Most striking 
about his survey of foreign policy is its 
general optimism. To some extent this is 
a personal predilection* Bur it is also true 
that lately the mood Within the Administra¬ 
tion has grown more optimistic about the 
war in Vietnam, though the feeling has yet 
to spread to the general public. A number 
of the men responsible for the military and 
diplomatic conduct of die war have begun 
to think that the end is not far off and that 
they can, before long, turn their attention 
to what is to be done after that. 

Mr Rostow, for one, has firm hopes that 
the War in Vietnam will not be followed by 
more of the same in other {daces: it might, 
acccrdfcrato bis Leeds speech, be “ the last 
great ^mntattan of the postwar era.” He 
sees Minh and Mao Tse-tung as 

the end of a line of romantic revolutionaries 
and their day as passing. What strikes him 
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TRANSALPINE FINANCE HOLDINGS! 

S. A. 

(Incorporated u ith limited liability in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) 

U.S. $30,000,000 6 3 4% LOAN 1982 

Represented by Bearer Bonds in denominations oflLS. $1,000 

ISSUE PRICE 983 % * 

The Loan is secured by the assignment of the benefit of a Throughput Agreement entered Into by:— 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) Batnafse Petroleum Maalschappij N.V. ]>. 

The British Petroleum Company Limited Mobil Oil Corporation 
Knte Nazionale Idrocarburi Marathon Oil Company Gelsenkirchener Bergwerks-AG. 
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running from Trieste on the Adriatic Sea through Austria to Ingolstadt in Germany. 
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Limited 


Sveriges Kreditbank 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated Securities Underwriter Lioftlted 

A. E. Ames & Co. Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder Baer Securities Corporation 

Incorporated Inc. 

Baker, Weeks & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Burnham and Company Clark, Dodge & Co. 

Incorporated 

Dominick & Dominick, Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. Fahnestock & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 

* Incorporated 

& Partners Inc. Hirsch & Co. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

Incorporated V ' 

Swiss American Corporation 


Shear son,'Ham mill & Co. 


Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
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about tbc coiirsq of affaib%incs 1945 
13 not ti^ succj^.pat thq fafltpe* p£ to 
political leaders fynom be calfe romaptics, 

.. Firmly convinced that . Jtyr Johnson’s 
Vietnam policy is right, he sees, the issue 
tore as the simple ope of whether the s(atus. 
qua i$ f to, ( be> permit ted to, be changed by 
external'force and he regards it as estab¬ 
lished by now that it .will not be. The ppst- 
war international j^undariesip genial, be 
finds, M have proved remarkably resistant,th 
efforts to, alter them by force.” Clpna!s 
cohpnunist rulers in particular ft disregarded 
the realities of power ” and their expansion? 
ist effort failed Now their own Future is 
in the balance. To Mr Rostow this is one 
great persisting uncertainty in,world poli¬ 
tics ; the other is the future of the nuclear 
arms race. 

Once the energies that have been taken 
up since 1945 in frustrating aggression and 
averting the disaster of a great war are 
released, reconciliation, “ the shaping of 
something like a true global community,'’ 
can start. Mr Rostow listed the big economic 
tasks awaiting attention: development, the 
problem of food and population (“ a lion in 
the path”), the search for a satisfactory 
vvoild monetary system and a satisfactory 
world trade policy. At least two of these are 
getting attention already in the talks on 
international liquidity and in the trade nego¬ 
tiations on the Kennedy Round, neither with 
any visible success. One may wbnder how 
the obstacles are to be charmed away. But 
the question boils dowp tb" the demand for 
a new unifying concept of American-Euro- 
pean relations to take the place of the dead 
Grand Design. This is something that others 
in the Administration are also beginning to 
turn over in their minds ; when their ideas 
come to the surface they arc likely to be set 
in a broader framework than those of 
Senator Javits and his friends. 


More packages 
for Congress 


1. Seller, beware 

The federal government has been protecting 
American consumers longer than one might 
think. As he presented his proposals tor 
safeguarding Americans from the new 
“hazards and •complexities of prosperity,” 
President Johnson described them as an out¬ 
growth of the law passed nearly a hundred 
years ago outlawing the use of the post to 
defraud. In 1906 cante the Pure Food and 
Drug Act, then the various laws protecting 
the investor and, last year, the “ Truth-in- 
Packaging Act ” which damped down, 
among Other things, on the giant half- 
miatt and the giant (half-empty) packet, 
Notv the President wants to extend federal 
regulation to agreements on hire purchase 
and credit buying, private pension schemes, 
mutual funds and'to sale of land, all out¬ 
lets for to e^r-increasing spending money 
of Atneric^’smiddle-incOmb families. 

A u Truth-in-Lending ** Act is high on 
the list of the President’s requests. It would 
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reqidrc lenders to jpve custotgers laying on 
MF** gjfopntjm;, on die 
annualcpstof their bpi^qwing. cSucha pill 
has already been, introduced by $enatqr 
Proxmire of Wisconsin 'In a form that may. 
avoid/the wrangles of fbtiner years on what 
r constitutes a simple apqual %ierest rare?*} 
Another. legislative request wq$J insist that 
estate agents dealing in internsratc traoai 
actions, mafc public dMosurc of all to 
detfuls olfithe property fotsalCfi Still anothet 
proposal wp.uld provide better legal .protect 
tioti for participants in private pension 
schemes and would limit to amount of 
money that could be invented from these 
plans in to shares of to employer com¬ 
pany. Furthermore, the President asked that. 
Congress take a very close lock at the recom¬ 
mendations of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that mutual funds (unit trusts) 
be more closely regulated and that some of 
their commissions and management charges 
be reduced. 

In his sweeping message Mr Johnson 
went on to ask that federal standards be set 
for artificial limbs, X-ray machines, clinical 
laboratory tests and a number of other 
medical commodities. He would like stricter 
inspection of meat (that which is not sold 
in inter-state commerce sometimes escapes 
inspection). He has also proposed a National 
Commission on Product Safety to review 
possible dangers in household items, and 
new legislation to reduce the incidence of 
death from fire (the American rate is four 
times that of Britain). Mr Johnson also 
hopes to send to Congress a proposal to 
give the new Secretary of Transportation 
authority to set safety standards for the 
country’s 800,000 miles of natural gas pipe¬ 
lines and another to help electrical utility 
companies to co-ordinate their systems in 
order to avoid massive power black-outs. 
How well this ambitious package fares in 
Congress will depend on how hard the Presi¬ 
dent and congressional leaders are prepared 
to fight the powerful lobbies that will mount 
an opposition. 


thuyas 
gtri 
are 


1 in ,, r - di ; 1 i ytkti j/'- V' ts^'kv 1 

2;- Rights resurrected * 

: 'i ; f, fljjjjbf., J&Ji? 

V ‘to fteridea^s,had 
something to offer* the major ity tit &amlJ 
cans^ his ivil rights paoMsala 
thing* fori 0 minority-Hittd 

f ettihg it) are rated radio toft WbafMr 
ohnson did wha to send back to Caagmt 
virtually the same Bill to help Negroes that 
it rejected last year. As a concession, he 
has suggested that the ^controversial open- 
housing prdvisfori, making ft Illegal to d}T 

two years. Yetjhis; 

the 
whose 

Negroes in tfctir. . 
already aograd tjeath civff 
for its gfaduaHsrn and opponents af a^Called 
“ forced houun? * for its tougliiipjj^ 

Already tie BSf has boot sent W ihiNty 
burial ground, tie Senate Judicaiypt*^ 
mittce, without any instructions 
decision be taken, up it. The only i 
the AdminisQhtion sees it. »:.< 
public’s c@n|ttteabe r > 9uot^h c 
trade unionsjud bjiMCUS. To 
the President dfliv^eiff'a jbng and i 
appeal on behalf "of. tiih- Negi^^l 
bullets on ;the biHfofrQnt do ■§£■<“ 
inate—but the tapdtoVdi atbomeY 
leaned heayJtytKi’tbe recent rep 
Department of ttdjtecetiiat N 

senring and dying' fe- Vietnam w s 

£ __ _ £ _____ _“ 


for out of proporfion fo tofr oumbfci&i 
population as a jlMiis . * ,V J 
The other ^o^sfoos of to Presidfe^t^a 
civil rights packagt ^mi^br concdvaW&te 
split off; for urwaPs tto, from topMfr 
housing r^cftieSt. ' ura would mm 1** 
federal crime to use threats or violence 
against civil rights workers or against 
Negroes exercising rights protected by 
federal law. Another would eliminate dian 
crimination in the choice of juries, even in 
local courts. The Civil Rights Commission 


Ups and downs 

It is not surprising that industrial produc¬ 
tion went down in January, although the 
fall of a complete point was partly the 
result of severe snowstorms ; these are also 
pulling down the February figures. Last 
month’s drop was mainly in output of 
motor cars, household appliances and tele¬ 
vision sets and it was In these classes of 
goods that stocks had been accumulating 
during the last quarter of 1966. But the 
sharp fall in new orders for durable goods 
in January suggests that the readjustment 
may continue for longer than expected. 

On to other hand the number of new 
houses started increased in January for the 
third successive month. Housing was 
seriously depressed in 1966 as the result 
of the shortage of mortgage funds ; the 
upnrrri reflects the easing of credit and is 
expected to continue. New houses should 
bring with them increased demands for 
household equipment, especially since per* 
sonal income* rose by $5.5 billion at 


annual rates in January, the largest gain 
since last August: Employment has also 
been going up at an unusually fast rate in 
spite of lay-offs in the durable good* In¬ 
dustrie*. If this continues retail sales 
should improve, stocks should be worked 
off and the Administration should be justi¬ 
fied in its forecast that inflationary pres¬ 
sures will have reappeared by mid-year. 
In January, however, the cost of uvipg 
held steady after rising throughout 1966. 
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would be extended for five years more and 
the Comtndpity Relation! Service, ^hicli 
tries to help southern communities work 
out their racial problems, would gel nearly 
twice as much money. Moreover, die Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
would be given more power to prosecute 
employers round to be practising racial dis¬ 
crimination when hiring workers. 



Garrison under fire 



The plot in New Orleans continues to 
thicken without any sign of resolution* Mr 
Jim Garrison, the District Attorney, apolo¬ 
gised to journalists who had flown in from 
far and near expecting immediate arrests in 
connection with President Kennedy’s 
assassination. Months might elapse, he 
said, before the suspects (rumoured to be 
Cubans in exile) could be apprehended. A 
day later a commercial aircraft pilot, who 
had been mentioned in the Warren Com¬ 
mission’s report on the President’s killing, 
provided some on-the-spot news by dying, 
apparently by his own hand. This prompted 
Mr Garrison, a flamboyant elected official 
who has ambitions for higher office, to 
confess that he had waited too long to arrest 
44 one of history’s most important indi¬ 
viduals.” Perhaps the pressure will now be 
on the District Attorney to name some 
names in order to forestall the suspicion 
that his detectives, who have refused the 
help of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
may be hounding innocent people beyond 
their endurance. 

That possibility cannot be ruled out a! 
speculation flourishes over why so many of 
the people associated in some way with the 
inquirite into the Kennedy assassination 
have died suddenly. In any case, many of 
these associations ate tenuous indeed. A 
mad Who had worked with someone who 
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shared a room with Lee Harvey Oswald* the 
President’s presumed assassin, arid whose 
wjfc wprkeq fw jack Ruby, the killer pf 
Oswald, is on the list of mysterious deaths! 
His brother says that he was constantly 
questioned and harassed in the months 
following the assassination and before he fell 
through a plate glass window. The authori¬ 
ties in Florida, where the dead man lived, 
have been asked to exhume his body. Those 
who favour the conspiracy theory for the 
assassination have counted 18 or mOre such 
violent deaths in its wake. Biit others argue 
that, Oswald apart,, none of the deaths 
affected a principal; the major witnesses ite 
still alive. Moreover, for eighteen out of 
the thousands who were questioned in Con¬ 
nection with the case to have died 1 is not 
inconsistent with actuarial tables. 

It is nor impossible that Mi Garrison is 
on the trail of a conspiracy that the Warren 
Commission missed, even though he has 
presented no hard evidence so far. Oswald 
was in New Orleans for several months 
during the summer before the President was 
shot and his activities on behalf of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, a pro-Castro 
organisation, were photographed and 
recorded. But the supposed plotters are 
said to be from the opposite camp, anti- 
Castroists whose argument with President 
Kennedy was that he had let them down in 
the invasion of the Bay of Pigs. 

My best friend's 
a Jew 

New York 

Last week in Wayne Township, a New 
Jersey suburb with a population of 45,000 
people, some twenty miles west of New 
York City, during a local campaign for 
election to the town’s school board, the 
voters were cautioned to reject several 
Jewish candidates (one of whom was cam¬ 
paigning for re-election) by the board’s vice- 
president. He argued that Jewish members 
of the board were 14 liberals when it comes, 
to spending for education * and concluded 
with the warning that the schools might be 
in danger of losing their religious celebra¬ 
tions at Christmas. 

The response Was predictable. There, 
were denunciations of the vice-president, 
cries of anti-semitism, national covers^ by 
press and television, all deploring these 
sentiments, followed by a record poll of ten 
thousand voters who turned down the two 
Jewish candidates, both of whom had earlier 
been expected to win. Now it has been dis¬ 
covered that beneath the calm, suburban 
surface the township's two country clubs 
are segregated, that home ownership in 
several sections of Wayne' has oeen 
44 restricted ” since 1928, that there is a 
local branch of die reactionary John Birch 
society and that, five years ago, a small neo- 
Nazi swastika Hub was discovered at the 
local high/ school In shorty wlayne Town¬ 
ship is a typical, small American town. 

Today in the United States the tendency j 
is to recognise that anti-semiti*m still has; 
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a solid base in these parojchial communities* 
but to maintain that" Mafias alffiosttfls^ 
appeared frdty the lii^ ihetropblitah areas 
since the wtfr ; it & m tfe tattfer that the 
majority of America’s ro million Jews have 
settled. The reality however, is that dis¬ 
crimination against Jews has merely ceased 
to be open; ft is no longef fashiopable or 
acknowledged readily, as it Used to be. 

.Nevertheless; in New Vork (where more 
than two mifi}on Jews Jive) a number of 
expensive flat buildings are still closed to 
them, as are rnan^ Of the city’s private 
dubs’; these bar Senator Javita, for example, 
from membership Most industries in New 
York—particularly in the communications 
field—employ Jews, even at: the top 
managerial level. But the major banking, 
insurance and law firms on Wall Street have 
been careful to keep Jews from senior execu¬ 
tive positions. Similarly many beach resorts 
and summer communities along the eastern 
seaboard have maintained a restricted, 
white-only, anti-Jewish policy and there are 
quotas for admissions of Jewish students to 
select boarding schools and universities. 

The war was of course the bridge over 
which American Jews crossed from their 
own local ghettocs into the national land¬ 
scape. For the Nazis provided a moral 
climate of revulsion against anti-semitism 
that enabled federal and state legislators to 
pass laws prohibiting discrimination and 
that forced the better universities, to change 
their restrictive practices regarding the 
admission of Jews. Unlike the Negroes, they 
had at least had the educational oppor¬ 
tunities to qualify, and to compete success¬ 
fully, for positions in the best universities 
and professional schools. All for these forces 
coupled with the postwar demand for men 
with special skills and advanced training 
hastened the assimilation of Jews into 
American society on a national scale, with 
such rapidity that Jewish leaders have 
become alarmed. 

Ironically, the national image has lately 
witnessed the jew emerging as an American 
prototype, the sensitive cultural hero. To 
some extent rhis is explained by the leading 
American writers—Saul Bellow, Bernard 
Malamud, J. D. Salinger, Arthur Miller— 
who are also Jewish. Their predecessors in 
the nineteen-twenties and thirtfcs wrote 
novels about Jews coping with America, 
whfljjp the current novelists write of the 
moral dilemmas of sensitive jnen * who are 
urban Americans in a postwar world. In 
this sense Saul Bellow’s Herzog and Augie 
March have. replaced F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
Gatsby and, Dick Diver as American 
symbols. 

Given the new national, assimilated part 
that American Jews jrow play, it is 
difficult to be alarmed at anti-semitism in 
the Wayne Townships, particularly when it 
is compared with the harsh realities of 
Negro segregation. And yet many Jews in 
America profess to be concerned. They 
point tp a recent study at the Univereity of 
California which suggests that there is con¬ 
siderable ; latent anti-semitism nationally; 
all that is waiting is the right issue—adw- 
pute over iocal school taxefe an argument 
over prayers!in tax-supported school*, <for 
it mm* up,cpcc, again. . v-. :i , .:r-. 
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-change 



the maritime industry and its allies in Con¬ 
gress are bitterly disappointed because the 
President offered them nothing new in his 
latest Budget. But they are even crosscr 
with the Secretary of Defence for having 
new ideas about shipping and for doing 
somethmg gbpnt them. The basic concept, 
which must, have come naturally, Y to Mr 
McNamara, an old hand at making motor 
cars, is that it should pe possible for 
America to turn out ships by modern indus¬ 
trial methods as cheaply and efficiently as 
it turns, out aircraft and automobiles. The 
present practice of building .to order takes 
twice as long and costs twice as much as the 
methods employed in Japan and Sweden; 
no wonder that America, as a shipbuilder, 
has dropped from fourth place inter¬ 
nationally in 1952 to fourteenth today, in 
spite of costly government subsidies for 
ship construction. 


Last year the new approach was embodied 
in a project for so-called Fast Deployment 
Logistics ships ; these are big, speedy, 
modern freighters which the Navy needs to 
support airlifts of military personnel to the 
sites of conventional or brush-fire wars. At 
least some of these ships would be stationed 
near potential trouble-spots and stuffed with 
artillery, tanks, lorries and radons which 
they could unload rapj^lly even on remote 
beaches. Wbat wa& new was that the Navy 
did not hand out blue-prints to potential 
contractors as it has in the past or even 
specify the number of ships needed; it 
simply asked for suggested solutions to the 
problem. 

Though the order could end up worth 
$1 billion, conventional shipyards, lacking 
the designers, the capital and the imagina¬ 
tion needed, let the preliminary design con¬ 
tracts be carried off by three of the big aero¬ 
space companies which had already begun 
to diversify into shipping: Litton Industries 
Inc., the General Dynamics Corporation and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. Their 
designs and tenders were submitted on 
January 31st and the winner will be 
announced by June. The contract will in¬ 
volve building the most modern shipyard 
in the world which, after the order is com¬ 
pleted, may well be used for commercial 
vessels. Tne Navy is also encouraging the 
modernisation of existing shipyards by giv¬ 
ing large orders for a series of identical 
vessels to single companies instead of offer¬ 
ing a litde to everyone, a practice Which 
provided no opportunity for tne introduction 
of mass production techniques. 

The shipping companies ought to be 
delighted by the prospect of cheaper, more 
modem vessels. Under existing laws they 
are virtually forced to buy American-built 
ships (and thus can buy orifv as many new 
ones as Congress is prepared to $ub$idi$e— 
a mere thirteen, this,year). But’the. com¬ 
panies, supported by the seamen's tirade 
unions* icgartf die FDLs as competitor* for 
ship i bmll#tg money.. . Tjbey 
accu& this armed forces of seeking theif qwn 
mercfiapt marine and of hot wanting to be 


dependent o n commercial ship pin g for . sea¬ 
lift in time of war (a dependence which in¬ 
deed has its frustrations). Such a develop¬ 
ment would rob the merchant marine of 
many profitable charters and of otic of the 
main arguments for subsidising it in peace¬ 
time. The objections raised in Congress 
have not prevented the Administration From 
asking for five mote FDLri money for the 
first two was appropriated last year. The 
project is due to be completed in 1970. 


Pumping down 
petrol 


If the Administration’s anti-infiationary 
guidsposts, designed to match price and 
wage rises to changes in the productivity of 
labour, are not to be buried completely, 
then the recent widespread increases in 
petrol prices, amounting to 1 cent a gallon 
at the retail pumps, must be rolled back. 
For they will cost motorists an estimated 
$750 million a year and increases in 
petrol prices were looked at askance by the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers in 
their latest annual report. The official view 
is that improved productivity at oil 
refineries should make price reductions pos¬ 
sible, particularly since the profits of 
petroleum companies were at record levels 
in 1966. 

To this the companies reply that labour 
costs have risen as the result both of 
wage contracts negotiated last year and of 
the recent application of the minimum wage 
law to employees at service stations. In 
any case, the companies say, ojl prices have 
be^n depressed for years and are still lower 
than they were in 1957. Unless they go 
up, exploration for new reserves of 
petroleum wifi fall off even more than it 
has done already and before long the United 
States will fine) itself short of oil. This 
argument has already been used by the 
powerful oil lobby to secure limitations on 
imports of petroleum. Thus the industry 
itself has presented the Administration with 
the threat which it can now apply as part 
of the pressure to get the price increases 
rescinded. 

Persuasion was tried first, without suc¬ 
cess, although it may have encouraged the 
huge Humble Oil Company to stay out of 
the upward rush; if it continues to hold 
the line, this in itself may be enough to 
force other companies to back down. If they 
do not then the Administration indicates, 
it will probably allow more oil to be 
imported or more to be produced froth 
wells on government-owned property, 
such as the tidelands off the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The latter move would 
displease: state governments, the former 
would put a strain on the balance of .inter¬ 
national payment?. Whatever is done to 
increase supplies and lower prices will bring 
an outcry frpra domestic oil producers ana 
{heir 1 Inends iin Congress. 



Thr fflttfiber “fflghor between Bogttitratul 
New York has just been increased to * hun¬ 
dred^ a day, a^A^^^^Ai ^^^^ begtirt 

per cent of the Boston to New Ybrlr_pa$« 
senger traffic 

vice. * No' reservations? frilfs, 

nothing but a seat guarspijh^ Uff f?|pi}§ 
who turps up any hour ^"tw hojjr fljnypst 
all day long. Pot its 
American is . banking on. the hdpe 't^jt the 
customer will not mind booking ihjpad df 
lime. in orderto get cbmfprt-—jet plahefy 
food and drink. v / 

American will not. 

Eastern’s back-up service, ip’ which 
aircrafts—often only a turbo-prop—is i$l 
out to accommodate any passengers 5 
the gate, even if, as once happened, they 
the whole Boston Symphony 'OrcMsni 
American* with 3b new BAC-itW 
from the British, Aircraft Corporation,' has 
advertised that V Ypu. won’t find jusljauy 
old plane waiting at the : gate.” Bui PMtxd 
too has begun switching to new sJratefr 
range jets and soon will use only jeft for 
its reserves as well- The sfriyaLor the new 
aircraft may b^one regSph for the npuf epm- 
,petition alopg the rbutCf; they atetjttftt 
ecohPtpical, fpf. Such \ shtft, journeys ;fnaq 
jtbeir predecessors. J Eastern admits tliat it 
has reaped more status than; riches from the 
1.3 million passengers that it shuttled-fast 
year. Nonetheless^ American Wants to raise 
its slice of the traffic from 3 to per cent. 
Northeast Airlines, which dominated,.the 
fbutc’bcfore its financial troubks, wuj’h$ve 
to fight for its present share of 20 per 
There U another competitor coming Up. 
Starting in July, alpipinium 'trains powered 
by jet turbines wifi begin making iwb ran 
trips a day in each direction between Bpjstori 
and New York. As Dart t of the ifew 
federal Department of Trarisportaripn’s 
S9o-naillion experiment in high-speed trans¬ 
port along the Northeast Corridor between 
Boston and Washington, the new sewc$ 
will cut an hour off the trip which now t$fce$ 
more than four hours by fail. Moreover, it 
will try to offer some of the amenities of 
air travel: stewardesses,. meals served at 
one’s seat, fitted carpets and soft lighting. 
The airlines may have reason to worry. The 
rime lost on the ground travelling between 
airports and the hearts of the dries, par¬ 
ticularly New York, frequently surpasses 
the length of the flight—40 minutfs from 
Boston to New York. The two-year life of 
the experiment (which will be accompanied 
by an even bigger project demonstrating 
high-speed trains between New York ana 
Washington) should show,how many pas¬ 
sengers cm be won back to trains by the 
prospect of arriving ^swjftfy, comfortable 
and dry, on 42nd.Street on a foggy day.; 
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THEEftbUSH MEDICINE 

fttedlcal P^ctlce In Modern England : The impact of specialisation and state medicine 

By Rosemary Stevens. 


Yale University Press* 4x3 pages. 72s. 

It fa to "be hoped that Mrs Stevens's book 
w 3 t be widely read by the medical profes¬ 
sion : by Its militant members and by those 
who look back nostalgically to medical prac¬ 
tice as it was, or rather as they imagine it 
was, before 1948. Picking her way dis¬ 
passionately through a lot of medical history, 
through white papers and blue books, 
through medical journals and medical con¬ 
ferences, through speeches and letters to 
editors, she shows quite clearly that the 
basic fault of the health service is that its 
founders did hot face the split in medicine 
between specialism and generalism, between 
the doctor in hospital and the doctor in 
general practice. Indeed, by locking the 
hospital door against the general prac¬ 
titioner, who had already seen it closing, 
they accentuated the rift. 

But the point is that the rift was there and 
would have become wider in the nature of 
things anyway. It b interesting to speculate 
on what would have happened to general 
practice in Britain without the health service 
to underpin it by providing a good income 
(pace the doctors) and by making the 
general practitioner the centre of medical 
care. In the United States he has largely 
disappeared; but the system of referral, 
which, Mrs Stevens shows, was evolved to 
settle demarcation disputes in Britain be¬ 
tween specialists and GPs at the turn of the 
century, means that a patient here cannot 
see a specialist without being referred by a 
general practitioner. Would this system 
have sqrvived after the second world war, 
with the ever-increasing prestige of the 
specialist and an awakening medical know¬ 
ledge on the part of the public, if patients 
bad had to pay general practitioners before 
they could get a referral ? 

Mrs Stevens does not pose this question 
directly, Nor is it her purpose to criticise 
the system (though perhaps it will be aired 
in the Monopolies Commission's inquiry 
into professional practices) but merely to 
show its importance in the split between 
the two branches of the medical profession. 
tr The Physician and surgeon retained the 
hospital* but ine.genegftl practitioner re¬ 
tained the patient” (Author’s italics.) The 
specialists have had prestige on their side 
because all the startling advances in medical 
science have come hospital medicine* 
But to begin with thejCyere barely organ¬ 
ised at all, being r$jra$eated only by the 
purely* professional £<ml colleges; and a 
fascinating part of MrtTStevehsS narrative 


is the emergence of the colleges as influen¬ 
tial wielders of power ? becoming with the 
British Medical Association acknowledged, 
if indirect, negotiators on terms and con¬ 
ditions of service. For its part, the BMA, 
like the general practitioners it mainly 
represents, has been engaged in a struggle 
for survival. Mrs Stevens’s book is as up 
to date as it reasonably could be and notes 
the review body’s award of last May ; but 
since then the BMA has been further weak¬ 
ened by pressure from junior hospital 
doctors to have a more direct say in what 
concerns them. 

This is not an easy book to read, in the 
sense that one cannot, by hastily looking 
through it, immediately grasp the author’s 
theme. But anyone who is interested in the 
subject at all—and, after all, the stresses 
and strains of Britain’s health service arc 
a matter of general concern—will be well 
advised to read it through carefully from 
beginning to end. He will then be left with 
a quite different picture from that usually 
put forward by the more vociferous of the 
doctors’ spokesmen. The Government, 
and the Ministry of Health in particular, 
will be seen to be convenient whipping boys 
for the general practitioner, whose real con¬ 
cern has been to maintain his status vis-i- 
vis the specialist. The health service does 
not have to be “ taken out of politics ”—to 
quote the repeated demand of the medical 
profession. The real political struggle is 
shown by this book to be within the pro¬ 
fession itself: both between the British 
Medical Association and the royal colleges 
and, within specialism itself, between the 
old-established specialty of internal medi¬ 
cine recognised by the Royal College of 
Physicians (and til) recently imposed on all 
non-surgical specialists through the college’s 
membership examination) and the new, 
rapidly growing, specialties like pathology, 
psychiatry and geriatics. Lastly, the pro¬ 
fession’s bogy of lay interference in the 
practice of medicine is seen to be completely* 
unreal. Mrs Stevens shows that professional 
representation it dominant throughout die 
administration of the health service; that 
the Minify of Health can be criticised, 
not for interfering too much, but for giving 
a lead too seldom tad then oftty'#hep the 
profession’s leader* liad failed fo take the 
initiative themselves. 

Mrs Stevens is qow engaged in studying 
the impact of specialisation In' the United 
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States, and in a third volume,will compare 
English and AmtfiCfo 
view to # suggesting alternatives , ip - die 
organisation of medical care. Her two new 
studies will be awaited with much interest. 
Iti the meantime, fey analysing the basic 
structure of the British health service she 
shows how some of its main problems could 
be ovircpme.^ She herself would drew the 
general practitioner, whom she believes has 
an essential function, within the hospital 
orbit, givihg him as a clinician a status— 
though not necessarily die pay—comparable 
with the consultant’s. It ts perhaps a pity 
that she does not discuss tbp alternative 
scheme of rehabilitating him that is now 
fashionable? the linking of his work with 
the local health authority's in a community- 
based health service. Indeed, presumably 
because they are outside the scope of her 
title, she pays too little attention to the 
expanding health and welfare services of 
the local authorities. But this is a small 
criticism to raise against a timely tad 
thought-provoking book. 

MALAYA'S NATIONAL MYTH 

The Long Long War: The Emergency 
in Molaya , 19 * 18-1960 

By Richard Clutterbuck. 

Cassell. 220 pages. 30s. 

A book on counrcr-insurgency as good as 
this one is a book for evexv intelligent 
soldier’s shelf. In concise forthright words 
Brigadier Clutterbuck tells the story of the 
Malayan rebellion of 1948-1960. He draws 
out of it the principles and policies needed 
to counter the thoughts and aggressions of 
Mao Tse-tuog. After his service in Malaya 
he was an instructor at the American Staff 
College, studied the Vietnam war, and has 
American soldier friends stuck in the Viet¬ 
nam mud. His excursions into Vietnamese 
comparisons, and side-swipes at the policies 
of the South Vietnamese and Americans, are 
topical but less sure of aim than his analysis 
of the Malayan war, which he knew at first 
hand; here his words ring true and dear. 

But it is not only a book for soldiers. Any 
ordinary comfortable citizen may wonder 
how it feels to suffer the hunger and depri¬ 
vation of three and a half years of Japanese 
occupation and then, three years later, to 
be plunged into twelve years of civil war. 
Over much of the country there were nightly 
curfews, sudden ambushes and sudden 
death. Workers in the fields were crucified 
for helping the police or incarcerated for 
hdping the communists, and they could not 
avoid hdping ope or thf other, pr both. 

“ The bulk cl the people will be bp neither 
sjd«.” 

Economists may wonder. that Malaya 
should tjidv bayc emerged ,as one of the 
three rqost prosperous countries of Asia, 
tran&fbrffmg. both urban, and rural ‘societies 
tQ riew prb&perity. There is nothing Uke a 
SpcKt wood; and 

stimidatm| Mpative: Japan ina Gehilftfo 
M,aiayaaH have’saluted a bright 
and.happy mbrn for much the, same reasons. 
And about those reasons the psychologist 
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may wonder. As wonder he may also at the 
leader of the Malayan communists, Chin 
Peng, ‘‘likeable, intelligent and sincere,** 
who after defeat in a twelve-year war still 
bides his time for a comeback on the Tbai- 
Malayan frontier. Or ar that other dedi¬ 
cated high-ranking communist, who sur¬ 
rendered, spent six months turning in to 
the police his entire command, unit oy unit, 
and on the substantial rewards founded a 
large and prosperous business in Singapore. 
Or at the district committee secretary, who 
surrendered to become groundsman of the 
local cricket club. 

And for boy scours here is p war in which 
one heard and even smelt one’s enemy be¬ 
fore one saw him, in which soldiers para¬ 
chuted into tree-tops, or lay motionless in 
ambush twelve hours at a time. 

Yes, this is more than a soldier’s book. 
But being written by a soldier for a dear 
purpose it is too short to paint the personali¬ 
ties or fully to explain wbat this war did 
to and for Malayans. One reads of but does 
not feel the dynamism of Tcmpler, that wiry 
spitfire of a democratic autocrat who suf¬ 
fered no sloth gladly, yet could say to an 
inadequate ineffective little man who was 
doing his best “ just carry on being a ball of 
fire," and leave the little man with a warm 
ember in his belly. 

That war has become the Malayan 
national myth. The centrepiece of the 
national shrine is a stupendous bronze of 
men in uniform holding the national flag 
aloft in triumphant glgry over their dead 
enemies. And the shrine Incorporates, in 
a surprising vision of historical continuity, 
the cenotaph of the first and second world 
wars with that of “ the long long war.’* 
Whatever one may feel about the theme and 
the taste, well and good for the generation 
which knew it. But what of the generations 
to come? That depends: on Vietnam, on 
Indonesia, on Britain's east of Suez policy— 
all good reasons for understanding more of 
the background of Malayan motives by read¬ 
ing this book. 


MAN OF THE GILDED AGE 

Mr Clemens and Mark Twain: 

A Biography 

By Justin Kaplan. 

Cape . 424 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

Mr Kaplan starts his highly competent 
biography when Mark Twain was thirty- 
one and, reversing the usual pattern, going 
east to seek his fortune. We lose, therefore, 
all of the magical experience from which 
Mark Twain drew the handful of books that 
are truly immortal. What is left is rather 
dry work, business Success and failure, 
quarrels with collaborators, rivals and pub¬ 
lishers, travel abroad, and the plaudits 
of an age he began by despising. 
Conformity came early, though there were 
backsliding*. The myth that his, genius was 
shorn ana tamed by his genteel family is 
no longer Accepted. He welcomed a series 
of gentle editors'who pruned both his books 
and his behaviour—though when he dis¬ 
agreed he had his own way. 


Mark Twain was a bundle of inconsisten¬ 
cies. He christened the Gilded Age and 
pilloried its corruption and its materialism ^ 
he said of Jay Cooke that pebpfe had de¬ 
sired money before this day “but he taught 
them to fall down and worship it.** ret 
Twain himself was soon a rich man, with 
a white elephant of a house and dreaming 
of becoming richer overnight by backing a 
new automatic typesetter (it ruined him m 
the end). He was a brilliant wit, almost 
hypnotically successful on the lecture plat¬ 
form, yet he yearned to be known as a man 
of letters. He had a delicate sympathy with 
what it meant to be a Negro, yet he ful¬ 
minated against universal suffrage and the 
rottenness of democracy. All he was.he 
owed to his pen, yet he poured his time and 
energies down the drain of endless business 
ventures and business quarrels. He waB a 
loving husband and father, yet he could 
be endlessly vindictive. Mr Kaplan’s 
explanation—explicit in his title—is that of 
two warring personalities. Mercifully this 
theme, which does not contribute much en¬ 
lightenment, is not pushed very far. 

Unlike some Americans, Mr Kaplan 
carries his scholarship easily. It is exten¬ 
sive. As he points out, he has had the 
advantage of much work done recently on 
the Mark Twain papers and in particular 
of the publication of the important corre¬ 
spondence with William Dean Howells. 
Mr Kaplan is particularly skilled in recap¬ 
turing the settings: the South where 
Samuel Clemens grew up; the seedy 
bohemianism of his San Francisco; rhe 
lingering literary twilight of New England; 
and the bustling money-making of New 
York. He explains the subscription system 
of selling books, which took Mark Twain 
straight to the middle class of which he was 
to be the spokesman; there is a good sketch 
of the Beecher coterie at Nook Farm. 

We are told that the writing of this bio¬ 
graphy took Mr Kaplan six years; to some 
extent it must have been a labour of love. 
Yet there is a coolness about the treatment 
of the main figure. Twain certainly had 
strains of sentimentality and self-pity which 
are unattractive ; yet he had family sorrows 
which deserve pity. Of 1893, when Turner 
pronounced the end of the frontier, Mr 
Kaplan says perceptively—and he can be 
very petceptive~that neither Mark Twain 
nor his country could any longer afford to 
be prodigal. Perhaps the waste of resources 
offends Mr Kaplan; perhaps it is the lack 
of sustained intellectual effort or commit¬ 
ment. 

One of Twain's misfortunes is that his 
life invites the psycho-analytical post¬ 
mortems that are becoming modish. The 
white suits that he affected as an old man 
were, we are tejd, a fetish of what had be¬ 
come an obsession with guilt and unclean 
thoughts. Common sense boggles at the 
significances which Mr Kaplan can read into 
Mark Twain’s fondness for recounting, with 
great theatrical effect, a Negro ghost story 
about a woman buried with a golden arm. 
We are supposed to believe that his family’s 
distaste for it had something to do with the 
fact that Mrs Clemens's fortune came from 
Coal. These axe blemishes on a fine piece of 
Wbrk. 
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Britain t An Official 
Handbook 1947 
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community. 324.64. (37s.) 
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bonded warehouses; and the amount of protective 
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payments. Separate details are given of goods 
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terms of the fcFTA Convention. 80s. (8 Is.} 

Glossary of Management 
Techniques 

Provides a brief outline of the principal 
techniques, particularly those in the management 
accounting field, which are available as aids to 
efficient and economical management. The 
definitions are written in layman’s language and - 
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TOT GERMAN QUESTION 

The Muted Revolution t East Germany* s 

Challenge to Russia and the Wen 

By, Welles Haagen. 

GoUancz. 238 pages. 35s. 

For readers who know nothing of the 
eastern side of Germany this book contains 
many facts and figures, though it is not a 
scholar's book and seems expensive for its 
possible public. The book makes dear the 
immense profits the Russians have obtained 
from east Germany since 1945 and thus by 
implication exposes what for many years 
was tidier unrecognised or was taboo—die 
real reason why the Soviet Union will not 
accept any kind of reunification. This fact 
has been lude stressed by those who seek to 
explain the “German Question,” and the 
clarity with which it is brought out is the 
most valuable thing about the book. 

However, though it was Mr Hangen’s 
bad luck that his book has been published 
in a time of rapid flux, which ensured a 
built-in obsolescence almost while the 
American edition was in the press., he adds 
to his own risks by naming ministers and 
others in both parts of Germany, often 
where it is quite unnecessary. Thus the 
comments on the Federal Republic are now, 
and have been for many months, completely 
out of date and should have been either 
dropped or rewritten for the English edi¬ 
tion. There are also a number of elementary 
mistakes: State Secretary Carstens is not 
Deputy Foreign Minister in Bonn, but a 
senior civil servant; nor was the German 

■ ■ ■ . .... — 
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Democratic Republic signature on the first 
nuclear test treaty the main cause of Bonn's 
hesitations over that document. That was 
an additional detail to worries now much 
more out in the open and shared by coun¬ 
tries that cannot be labelled revmchiste . 

There is, too, an almost uncanny lack of 
historical sense. How can Walter Ulbricht’s 
youthful “ politics ” have been considered 
unorthodox ? Bom in a slummy area of 
Leipzig, in the heart of * Red Saxony,” at 
school when all continental Social Demo¬ 
crats were Marxists and though quarrelling 
were not yet split, and nineteen years old 
in the year when the socialists became the 
largest single party in the Imperial 
Reichstag, the chances of his parents being 
Marxists were at least 6 to 4. If, therefore, 
Ulbricht’s schoolfellows do not remember 
him it is more likely to be because he was 
so typical than “ in spite of unorthodoxy.” 

If the thought of an alliance between 
China and Germany against Russia intrigues 
many Germans, £hen that has remained 
secret from observers many years longer 
in Germany than Mr Hangen ; altogether it 
is not loo much to describe his thoughts on 
possible German foreign politics as non¬ 
sense. Particularly “ Germany decked out 
in the finery of a ‘ neutral listed as one 
of Russia's fears, is in fact a subsidiary goal 
of Soviet policy towards Germany. It 
would produce just that disastrous power 
vacuum in central Europe which farther 
east and south between the wars was the 
cause of so much trouble and violence, and 
which was historically the deepest error of 
the Versailles Treaty and its corollaries. 
That central Europe cannot be neutral is 
a basic fact of European life. 

For a book intended to be objective, it 
has far tco many emotive words—in seven 
lines we read devastation, appalling, raxed, 
all but obliterated, massive, ruthlessly 
looted. Lastly, the author has no grip of 
his material, and his book is diffuse and 
unorganised. He shows his simplicity in 
recounting that he gave a bar of chocolate 
to Manfred ven Ardenne for his children— 
Ardenne is certainly one of the few really 
rich men in the communist German 
Republic. 

FROM NAPOLEON TO DULLES 

War, Politics and Diplomacy : Selected 
Essays 

By Gordon A. Craig. 

Weidenjcld and Nicolson. 307 pages. 42s. 

Professor Craig, widely known for impor¬ 
tant books on the modem history of war 
and diplomacy, has here collected together 
some of the essays that he has published 
during the past twenty years. The collection, 
ranging in rime from Napoleon to Mr Dulles 
bat concentrating especially on the period 
since i860, is more useful and more homo¬ 
geneous than 'inost publications of this 
nature. .Most .of the essays originally 
appeared in a wide variety of journals, some 
of which are not easily obtained, and* few. 
of them have been previously printed only 
for private circulation. They til; have, t 
direct bearing on the subject conveyed; , by 
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the book’s title. Even that large proportion 
of them that deals with this subject during 
the past hundred years manage, on the other 
hand, to avoid repetition in spite of being 
so closely interlocked. 

The interest and importance of the sub¬ 
ject are only partly indicated by mentioning 
the more important essays. One group (on 
the relations between the German Chan¬ 
cellor and the German Chief of General 
Staff from 1871 to 1918; the relations be¬ 
tween Bismarck and his ambassadors; the 
relations between the German and the 
Austro-Hungarian general staffs during the 
first world war; the views of the military 
historian, Delbriick, on German strategy 
during the first world war) reflects Professor 
Craig’s long absorption in this side of the 
history of Germany. Another group (on 
changing attitudes to neutrality in the nine¬ 
teenth century; on the meaning of non¬ 
intervention in British policy in the 1860s; 
on the revolution in war and in diplomatic 
methods after 1914 ; on the diplomacy of 
new nations since 1945) i* the product of 
his lively understanding of the history of 
diplomatic style. But what binds all the 
essays together is his interest in the evolu¬ 
tion of the modern international system 
under the influence both of the changing 
social character of its component states and 
of general developments in the fields of 
industry, technology, war and communica¬ 
tions. 

In a concluding summary, written for the 
volume, Professor Craig writes briefly but 
with his accustomed good sense on this 
underlying theme. The summary does not 
advance beyond what has been said in the 
essays. But the essays themselves are valu¬ 
able, and those who would like to read about 
the subject and those who arc working at it 
will equally welcome their appearance in 
book form. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Business Studies : Select Reading List No. 10. 
Introduction by W. G. McClelland. 18 pages. 

This selection of books on business studies 
has been compiled by The Economists’ Book¬ 
shop, Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2, 
and will be sent free on application to them. It 
is divided into five sections: business decisions, 
theory and practice; business administration; 
finance and accounting; the business environ¬ 
ment, including legal aspects, industry studies 
and industrial relations ; and marketing. 
Industrial Relations and Economic Develop¬ 
ment. Edited by Arthur M. Ross. Macmillan. 
447 pages. 63s. 

Proceedings of a research conference held at 
Geneva in 1966 under me auspices of the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Labour Studies. This 
volume includes the papers pee sen ted there and 
also an introductory chapter by the conference 
convenor. 

Political Parties and Holitkal Develop¬ 
ment. “ Edited by Joseph LaPalombara and 
Myron Weiner. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 495 pages. 
68 *. 

Number 6 in the Princeton series Studies in 
Political Development. The countries Covered 
provide examples of the origin, development, 
influence and rote of political parties from North 
America, Bumpe* Asia, Africa, Lada America 
Bad the Middle Bast. 

Lai$a S Huat&PWB and Elizabethan Theatre. 
Edited W iphn Russell Brown and. Bernard 
Hams; Bernard Arnold . {Stratford-upon-Avon 
Studies 8 and 9 respectively*} 264 and 248 
pages, 26s. each. * ? 
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175,000 DWT 
Tankers 
on the Way. 

.i I-* • •’ , 

Sasebo begins the"coristruetton”df* the first of seven 
175,000DWT tankers at its 220,000 DWT capacity No. 4 
Building Dock this October. These huge "tankers are for 
the oil fleets of such leading world shippers as Shell, Mobil 
Oil and others. Why the full order-book? Because customers 
know that Sasebo ships are just about the most efficient 
and profitable tankers afloat. This is the hard-nosed judge: 
ment of leading shippers around the world, f 

Economics call for tankers to continue to grow, Sasebo 
is geared to supply the bigger ships that industry demands. 
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Sasebo Heavy Industries Co^Ltd. 
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The motor car millennium 


One of the things which Pro- ties the turnover in cars is now 
fessor Galbraith was worried pretty rapid. White South 
about in his book "The Africans scrap theirs, on aver- 
Affluent Society*' was demand, age, after three years. (For 
Rising living standards depend the blacks it is eighteen). But 
on increased production, which these societies, like South 
demands higher and higher Africa, tend to be untypical, 
consumption. But what hap- for one reason or another, of 
pens when everyone’s got one the average advanced western 
or two of everything, with His country. 

and Hers written all over? The It is also true that almost 
answer which emerged from everywhere people are replac- 
Galbraith’s thoughts and those ing their cars more quickly. In 
of successive imitators was Britain in 1959, for instance, 
planned obsolescence—now en- nearly a quarter of the 5 mn * 
throned as a piece of conven- cars on the roads were pre- 
tional wisdom. war models. Last year only a 

So far, however, we do not fifth were over ten years old. 
seem te be going down that (A quarter were less than two 
particular road at quite the years old; a fifth between two 
speed which people envisaged, and five years, and about a 
Just take the case of the motor third between five and ten 
car, the consumer durable to years.) 

which everything happens first. But in the United States—the 
It is true that itug^rtain socie- country where everything hap* 


pens first—the propensity to years, but the ratio of cars 
change ever more quickly has scrapped to new registrations 
noticeably slowed. Ten years has. In 1955 it was 53%. 
ago the Americans scrapped Now it wobbJes around 70 %, 
their cars after an average life according to whether the year 
of 13.2 years. By 1965 the is good or bad. In other words, 
average life expectancy was still whereas in 1955 only just over 
Z 2.6 years. Not bad: ten years half the demand for cars in the 
and 75,000 to loo»ooo miles (the United States came from 
average varies from country to motorists wanting to replace one 
country) is a good economic they had scrapped, now the 
life for the much despised proportion is nearly three- 
mass-produced car. quarters. 

So the conventional wisdom Europe is a long way behind 
needs modifying a bit. None- this. Italy, clearly still a 
theless in a broader sense Ga U thoroughly “ immature ” car 
braith’s original, unelaborated, market despite the advances of 
thought was right Demand ii) the last few fears* has a very 
a mass production society will low level of replacement de¬ 
even tually pose a tficky prob- mand; In 1965 about one-tenth 
lem. The problem surrounds of the total And not much 
replacement and obsolescence, tigtf of a rise,1 But elsewhere 
And the extent to whkkfiis * ncrca9 ® iM pretty rapid, 

already Upon us is emecpklg . Britain wgg. at Italy’s, level 
from the work which Is now .about tea, years ago, but in 
going pn ipto |h® stoppage 1965 demand for Replacement 
ratesVoTq!W&'‘, < v ' purposes was about 42% of the 
The'^tgsAk-^rjWe • ,of fce total. In Germany the 1965 
American eifraay hetf' live figure was 35%. 
changed a lot.over the fas$ ten (A word of warning about 
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the statistics. They can play the motor industry is no lon- 
odd tricks. For instance, the per selling basic transport, it is 
British Ministry of Transport, in the fashion market. It is 
which has jbst released its competing against something 
btmemad* on the for che htiutitipt ■!- bust: 

has been finding fa* ttg 

ber of years that in the early first cv.^. ^ 

1950s the figures for new regis- the &pe load, deptand 
tradons Were higher than those which' matters, w© bccqm in- 
for production The discrep- c?rtaaingfy vohntte.; Tbto* Jk 
ancy is only among small cars— part of the ptotyerh gi the tIS 
lessthanizooc.c. $a .the ‘ ;car market now, c:\ 

*^*.5 ft# : »h«!ce«ks 

§KS 3 

atwrket in a. large way at dwt ing and .y»| 

;ttee wwe. fiat 'iegfeefack.j« lead to a^udnuadee at '®. T 

I”™®**?** long-nm 


>tter changedf«si<*».) 
registered ha cart- Boi ‘tn$ v - 
figures «m which the chgmare modmdm 
based are' hear enoughittp economiat. 
mark.) ■_ to -a, conti 


foSfbofcX tbcane wiHbc 

amhhi problems for die 
production engineer and the 
economist. (Which will lead 
Jo a, continuance of the long 


JThja baa had one rath^ -^afi boom in these professions?) 
interesting effect. It i* largely -And as cars go, so will most 
the prewag. cars WfaMr other consumer durables. Rapid 

gone, off the and downs in demand will 

pyerthe lait fow years. There, be much more common. 

Jft Thc * mmcc liacy of the trend 
should not be overdone. In 
JJJu- tA wu thc Unitcd States for instance 

mW ,1*5?* fj lhc P°P u,ation *« increasing 
Snf^enJnt ■ rapidly. This is continually 

;yc " fuelling thc number of 
*£ *JLf , 21 “ potential new owners. (Thc 

drSninjSThl? J 5 S» wS«--V®* ct of tllc y° un 8 er American 

can be seen in the 
Of the sporty Ford 
and the a c.v. Citroen MtisSra . . honed-for 


toLux? Cnn^jiibid^dlg!' and the hoped-for 

lOccew of the General Motors’ 
!?7xJ; K 1 mfva1lons, the^Chevrolet 
•** of, the car poptuahotf to Camaro and Pontiac Firebird.) 
their respective countries:. in “ , 


France, the Citroen accounts ta B«roi>e one could take the 
for 18% of the total, and in » its standi and say that , 

Germany the basic VW tor £ in 1972 , the cars registered 
27%. This helps the com-' in i960 arc being scrappedand 
panies involved to defend, their resulting need for replace- 


markets. 


meat accounts for half the cars 


But this is a side issue. The *?> d in * at y«r^ (both reason- 
main point is that a comparison a * > * e ?:,®, u T pt1 Ij . tbe Il ’ 2 mn *' 
of thestadstics of cars scrapped «« wiU . b =«* 1 W Germany, 
and new cars registered shows ,J na ’ ,n Br,taJa * nd f -3 mn. 
that in the United States* the “l Francc ‘ 
stage has already been reached The French sold u mn. cars oh 
—and in Europe soon will be ^hch- home market last year, so 
~wHere replacement demand Is u could be that theit next period 
the preponderant constituent of of soft demand will come in 
total demand. This appears, at 1970 - 72 ; demand picking up 
first glance, to be a safer situa- when thc cars from the million 
tion. Replacement demand is car years (1961 on) statt to come 
the most assured form of de- U P f° r replacement.Germany, 
mand. Once some one has where 2 mn. is 33 ‘P above the 
formed the car habit they arc 1966 figure, and in Britain, where 

_ 1 • » I_- .. J >11 T A mn • a ^Au/ aUnif. I.a» <»n 


unlikely to drop it. 


1.6 mn. is 50% above last year’s 


assured base load of demand is performance, the situation does 


higher. 


not look too bad. But it is not 


Unfortunately this is not what U P *> industry expectations, 
matters. The car industry However Europe is still a long 
everywhere is not used to think- way behind the United States in 
ing of replacement demand as the prpportion of demand 
even an adequate base from accounted for by replacement, 
which to work. It is also geared and a lot could happen before it 
to steady and large increases in gets to the same level. Equally, 
production and capacity. And u could be that the car manu- 
so far it has got this—from new facturers prove as successful at 
owners* the second source of selling extra cars for special 
demand. But as replacement purposes as they did at selling 
increases this diminishes,, and basic transport to people with no 
the industry is forced to rely car. But it will be less easy. And 
more heatily for expansion on ^ it will certainly add—apan < 
the thfe# sourefe: what;.might from all y the fort phrely 
be termed loosely the second economic considerations — to 


CAR OWNERSHIP 

(Number of cars per 100 population) 



or thirdf car demand. 


And when this stage is reached economy. 


the problem of managing the 


The Prater (an American machine, imparled into Britain by tfii 
George Cohen 600 Group ) takes complete cars or other durables , 
magnetically separates out'the iron and steel, and redUcesll to neat 
pellets . , These make ideal scrap .~ And the Proler-owner can get 
such a good price (or this scrap that he can afford to pay people 
to collect old cars and bring them to him. The machine is so 
huge and costs so much (£/ million) that only one is needed for 
every conurbation. 
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Melting?-High speed gas has the industrial answer... 


Gas can solve your mftUtm 
probtotm. Gas ftua*ee* can 
„ handle everything— from a ftAfc 
pounds of aluminium tp tons of* 
cast iron. Gas can revitalta&trppr 
production through existing ptatfc 
or new equipment-—give you more . 
capacity, higher efficiency* better i 
quality control. New melting tecfc I 
niqpeS and new furnaces areoOO* ^ 
stantly being developed by the gas 
industry and manufacturers. 


The MutriaS Gas Engineer cam pm the frit technical know-how c/ Britain’s progressive gas 
Industry at poor disposal immediately*-his advice Is free* 

Hie gas industry's technical advisory service is backed by the industrial development 
centres of Gas Boards and by the Gas Council's Industrial Research Station at 
Solihull. Their accumulated knowledge Of industrial heating problem* is available 
to you through the Industrial Gas Engineer. 

The Industrial Gas Engineer can tell you how gas dm Idwer your Overall production 
costs: hod its cleanness allows direct firing at higher thermal efficiency; ho# Jts 
flexibility gets 4tfbg plant back Into production quickly; how its performance is 
consistent* retaking ig fewer rejects; how its beat is released economically only at 
the point of && Gasman give you faster production. Improve working conditions* 
reduce labour costs and maintenance and capital costs/ 

The revolution in gas production methods and theexcftftgNoith Sea gas finds Are 
further telling reasons why you should consult the Industrial Gas Engineer. A phone 
call 01 letter to the Industrial Gas Officer of your Oat Board is all that i$ needed. 

HIGH SPEED GAS 
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Background to the Budget 

It's very important not to shake confidence overseas with the balance 
of payments still not safely enough in the dear. The Chancellor 
has little choice for manoeuvre in his budget but he must certainly 
refrain from hitting industry when it is already down 


I nevitably there was a bout of nerves in the City this week. 

Dislike of the Government’s spending plans was, perhaps, 
only an excuse for it, since even before they were announced 
the City had been wallowing in despondent fears of higher 
taxes, muttering about a 45 per cent corporation tax. But if 
its fears are realised, the Chancellor will, in our opinion, be 
making a big mistake. It would be extremely damaging to 
jab any further at the private sector just now. And it would 
be unwarranted. 

The City very naturally, is trying to translate a rise id public 
spending into a flow erf funds into the Treasury’s coffers. 
But this is not the Chancellor’s budget headache. If Mr 
Wilson’s cabinet has decided, inexcusably, to spend up to 
£600 million more in the Coming financial year than in the 
la9t one, none of the extra money has necessarily to be met 
from taxation revenue. In the ordinary way, on unchanged 
tax rates, the Chancellor could count on some extra revenue 
through the sheer inflation of incomes and spending; but 
this year he cannot. He stands to lose, compared with last 
year, some £100 million from the selective employment tax, 
now that the rebate and premium payments have got going, 
and nearly as much again from the removal of the import 
surcharge. Net ertheless, £600 million is the sort of sum the 
Exchequer could borrow fairly easily, partly through the 
banking system, partly through Treasury bills. The Bank of 
England has recently been keeping the Treasury bill rate up 
—which may mean that there is not, after all, going to be 
another i-poirit cut in Bank rate. There will be no harm 
in that, even if it does make Mr Callaghan feel rather silly 
about his Chequers mini-summit. 

No, in these post-Keynesian days, the sixty-four thousand 
dollar question the Chancellor must answer in the short time 
left before he finalises his budget is what is going to happen 
to the balance of payments if he leaves ill alone, and what 
will happen to it if he tries any tricks. He must decide how 
big the pool of national resources will “be in the coming 
financial year and how defffaftd will be divided between 
individuals, business and government. If the national income 
looks like being spent in a way that imposes strains oh the 
balance of payments, then the budget must be shaped to 
reduce these strains. If, on the other hand, the balance of 1 
payments looks as safe a$ houses, life Chancellor could begin 
to think about a bit more reflation. » 

Balance of payments arithmetic 
In short, the overriding consideration for the Government 
in its budget policy is the direct effect on the basic balance 
of payments. Second, but almost equally importantly, the 


Government must avoid pest mistakes in die presentation of* 
economic measures with thau* disastrous effects on confidence; 
in sterling. * “•* 

So how does the Chancellor see the prospects ? He baa by, 
no means got all the figures he needs for his exercise. He,, 
has to make a lot of guesses and we have to guess at ljji$ 
guesses. On our own, admittedly very imperfect, calculations 
(spelt our a bit more fully on page 741) Britain is moving 
into surplus at an encouraging rate. It now siemS to that! 
the o\erall deficit was reduced last year by even more then" 
the most optimistic analysts guessed only a few months agp,; 
In November, the National Instirute of Economic and Social 
Research was still forecasting a deficit; of £lyZ million oh 
current and long-term capital account for 1966. In December, 
on the basis of the encouraging October and November trade 
figures which were not available to the institute, wc were; 
guessing that the deficit might come down to as little as 
£200 million. We now think, with still later information to. 
go on, that it may in fact turn out to have been as little as 
£170 million—down from £319 million in 1965 and the 
horrendous £761 million in 1964. 

Moreover, the “ healthy surplus ” which Mr Callaghan has 
forecast for the current year could come to at least £200 
million-odd, and quite possibly go closer towards £300 million 
provided there is no unexpected disruption of world trade 
and prices; provided the Government does not do anyi&ibg' 
\ery silly in its budget; and, the biggest “if” of the fov 
provided the Government does not manage once again to give 
the impression of doing something silly even when it is in 
fact acting fairly sensibly. The game of trying to please the 
fireside voters and yet at the same time trying to present a, 
tough face to the world really does not make sense in the 
modern world—as was clearly demonstrated by the Alight fropa 
sterling while Mr Wilson shilly-shallied last JqJy. E\en cm a 
small point it is surely time to dispense with the old-fashionecj 
way of parliamentary presentation erf a budget, allowing a, 
chancellor an hour or so'on things tnat don't matter before 
coming to the crunch. For instance, by keeping selective 
employment tax up his sleeve at the last budget, Mr Callaghan* 
caused an unnecessary strain on sterling on a widespread mis¬ 
understanding of the budget’s true deflationary impact,} 
Foreigners are less tolerant of British quaintness than jhejr" 
used to be. 

The big point is that there is no room for-manoeuvre in the 
balance of payments. It has ,to be remembered that even if 
the country does run up a surplus of £300 million in 1967, 
that would still not be quite enough to cam the repayment 
of £320 million due to the International Monetary Fund in 
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November. Britain would still need to dip into the reserves, 
or tap the dollar portfolio, or draw on the central bankers’ 
credit lines. Even this will not matter so much provided 
the outlook by December is for a further surplus in 1968 and 
beyond, so that there is a reasonable prospect of repaying the 
further £544 million due to the IMF by 1971. 

■ But, however encourtgjpg the present trend of Britain’s 
external payments may be, there is still a very long haul ahead. 
Moreover, this time, if internal demand is allowed to reflate 
too quickly, the swing in the balance could be greater than in 
the past. This is because last year’s deflationary measures 
helped not only to steal the flood of imports but also, it would 
seem, it encouraged exports. At least British exports have 
been doing better than expected ; Indeed they’ve lately gone 
up at a rate equivalent to about 10 per cent annually. So at 
last, contrary to past experience, it looks as if British manu¬ 
facturers have turned more to foreign markets as the home 
market has hardened, even if not to the extent German and 
Italian exporters do under similar circumstances. This has 
been the one positive feature of a dreary situation. 

This rate or export growth cannot be maintained. For one 
thing no country’s balance of payments can be cushioned 
against economic depressions elsewhere. Both Italian and 
French exporters, for instance, are now feeling the pinch of 
the German slow-down, for the German market is a very big 
one for both of them. It’s relatively less important to British 
exporters, but even so there is obviously some backlash here. 
All the main European exporters will lose something if the 
United States has to cut down on imports. But, by and 
large, the main threat to Britain’s overseas accounts, as in 
recent years, is the threat of the pressure of internal demand. 
And of any renewed lack of confidence. Cautious investors 
are likely to go on for some time insuring their British holdings 
by rolling over contracts for the forward sale of sterling. The 
important thing for the moment is simply to maintain the 
modicum of confidence there has been since last September’s 
central bankers’ operation. Here the Government treads on 
very delicate ground. The general feeling in the foreign 
exchange markets is that Britain’s economy is fine just so 
long as it doesn't get out of bed. But there is also an uneasy 
feeling that no one can expect the British to endure an endless 
recession. That is why the exchanges would not mind some 
modest reflation of the British economy now, rather than 
too much reflation later on. What would really alarm them 
is a budget of whatever kind unaccompanied by a stern 
incomes policy. 

Reflation ? 

Unfortunately, this modest reflation everyone wants is 
going to come almost entirely in the public sector—which 
is why the Government’s failure to brake its own spending 
is so deplorable. Like any centre-left government in Europe, 
it is committed to social betterment and it is probably true 
that in most countries there is greater awareness today of 
deficiences in education, hospitals, roads and social amenities 
than at any time in the last ten years. But it is one thing to 
step up spending on such things in a country like Italy, where 
resources grow 5 per cent or more a year. It’s quite another 
in a country like Britain where in the coming twelve months 
growth is going to be so small that, in any country other than 
Britain, it wouldn’t be worth mentioning. 

This week’s indicators out of Whitehall, more or less the 
last the Chancellor will have before he. must finish his arith¬ 
metic, still look gloomy but might have been worse. Indeed, 
industrial production rose 1 per cent in December, but this 
did no more than reverse November’s car strike-hit fall.' \ 

Similarly, the unemployment figures provide a crumble 
of comfort. There were 12,000 more people “ wholly un¬ 
employed ” on February 13th than there had been five weeks 
before, and die officials • say this is about what might be 


expected seasonally. This month’s total figure ,of . $>uoo 
unemployed includes some 65,000 Trackers allegedly ‘**em- 
porarily stopped,” although probably the majority Of them 
were working a four-day week; this was slightly fewer than 
before. So unemployment in Britain might look as if it has 
stopped rising but the mild winter must have helped a lot. 

All in all it could be that the British economy is now just 
about at the low ebb of its present cycle. But, wait, that does 
not mean a real turning-point. It means no more than 
that the chances are just in favour of a very slight rise in gross 
national product rather than a very slight fall. Nor does ,it 
follow that industrial output is necessarily on the turn; a 
small rise in national output, year on year, is consistent with 
a small fall in industrial output. The present drift in indus¬ 
trial output seems unlikely to be baited before the summer, 
and maybe late summer at that. And unemployment could 
still rise. 

It looks as if spending, in real terms, by public*authorities 
will rise this year slighdy faster than last—by 3 per cent com¬ 
pared with 2± per cent in 1966. On their capital accounts, 
the authorities can be expected to spend some 10 per cent 
more—again in real terms—on both housing and non-housing 
projects. This extra capital qutlay will, on our reckoning, 
almost, but not quite, offset the decline in private investment 
which we expect to be of the order of 12^ per cent (the 
spurious precision arises from a weighted average of an antici¬ 
pated 4 per cent drop in housing with one of 15 per cent 
in the rest). If this materialises total investment, public and 
private, will be about 2 per cent lower in 1967 than last year. 
Stockbuilding can be expected to be reduced, exports of goods 
and services go up, in real terms, by some 4 i per cent and 
imports remain more or less unchanged. 

For the year as a whole, consumer buying—again in real 
terms—might be about ludf of 1 per cent down on last 
year’s total. Nevertheless, this implies some expansion over 
tbe year. Right now, personal spending is probably bumping 
up a bit as people anticipate a tough, rather than a give-away, 
budget; certainly car sales are having a bit of a spree. It wUl 
then drop in the second quarter but pick up gently during 
the rest of the year. 

Little choice 

All this implies that Britain's production of goods and 
services this year will be at the best about half of 1 per 
cent larger than last year. Since growth in the last two years 
has been no more than 3) per cent, Britain seems to be settling 
down to little more than a 1 per cent annual growth rate. 
Given that the Government has chosen to favour the public 
sector and has forgotten about modernising British industry, 
there seems at the moment no alternative. Mr Callaghan’s best 
bet seems to be to produce a neutral budget in the sense of 
not increasing the total tax burden or the distribution of it 
between industry and persons, although he has plenty of scope, 
if he chooses, for juggling taxes within the divisions of the 
framework. But not, one hopes, at the expense of the con¬ 
sumer. Businessmen are not going to be tempted to put 
even more money at risk by any carrot of.investment grants: 
they will wait now for the recovery in the home market 

Mr Callaghan is probably committed to rejigging the system 
of family allowances—m favour of the less well-to-do. . Who’s 
likely to gain by this ? Brewers or baby-wear manufacturers ? 
It’s hard to say. Tb? . importance of this gaming budget 
probably lies less-in the immediate prescription than in the 
clues that may be dropped about longer-term plans. How 
soon, for instance, is Britain to move towards a form of value- 
added tax to which common market countries are committed- 
by 1970? Or how quickly could the Chancellor conceive using 
the selective employment tax thdte sensibly and more dis- 
criminately, by bringing In regional discriminatory levies ? 
Sadly, one feels not yet, 
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OUR GUESSES ABOUT THE 




For 1966, wc have taken. exports and re-exports fob &oefcfAe 
official figures: they add up «o £5,124 million for the yeaiK^^Dn 
the basts of the official provisional estimate of a monthly teadc&rgap 
of £12 million, 1966 imports came to about £5,268 mftliotUY,In 
the three months to the end qf January, British exports wcr«;$p 
10 per cent on a ycit earlier and we believe that & they 
held their present level, which seems quite possjbfe.on this jqjir’s 
probable growth of abcut 6 per cent in world then British 
exports could bfe 6-7 per cent higher this year ma£]»st* 

Moreover, with continuing slack or at least vetg^littlc eagamsjon 
in the domestic economy, and on the prospect that sOu^ming of 
demand in the industrialised world should workagairifccany rise 
in commodity prices, we have assumed ;hgt Britain’s import bill will 
not go up in 1967—it could even fall by qbout r per cq^t. On the 
best of tnese assumptions (a 7 per cept $se hi exports; 1 per cent 
fall in imports) there could be a trade balance of £370 million ; 
on the most cautious assumption (exports pp 6 pet cent; imports 
unchanged) there would still be a trade, surplus of £x6o million. 

If invisible earnings (depressed in 1966 by Hji seqffien’s strike) 
return to a normal level of about £150 million, that would imply 
a current account surplus of £310-^20 million. That leaves the 
long-term capital account: there it seems reasonable to guess at a 
net outflow held down to around £100 million by the various curbs 
on private overseas investment buttressed by at feast a modicum of 
discipline over the government’s Own overseas outlays. And in 
making this guess wc assume that Britain will again meet its annual 
repayment of some £6p million odd on its postwar North American 
loans in December, divided about equally between repayment of 
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principal on capital account and interest, whu 
ible transactions (repayments were skipped in 1057, 
and only four more deferments are pferjbfajqh 
cleared, at latest by the year 2007). 

Our guesses about Britain’s balance on current and long-term 
capital account Jteavecmc any] eahaibinm abput Jbm rfiflhorHihb 
capital. Thcsf, are. indtided. ^rdykin? ' 

boj^e-podgC: of eerqr^ pnd omissions ia :i tto fpcoum^ ana* ft 
in the balance of khonetary movements (which also iraudes c 
transactions, among them drawings on central ban#fadfitics); 
a good deal depends on London’s ability to hold and attract fimfb 
by maiauawiPg , the favourable covered/axbitm^ msrgtry^pt 
emerged in January on swaps of United Kipgdon? lo^,0Utfgrty 
loans against ,three'-mqnths 1 Euro-dollar deposits. Dqqs tha^peap 
Bank rate held. at 6 J per cent? 


Britain's Balance of Payments (£ million) 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THE BRITISH ECONOMY? 
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How air unlikely combination of Japanese 
enterprise, Russian electronics and mammy- 
marketing skill have led to big business in fish in 
West Africa 

D r nkrumah’s government was toppled just a year ago this 
week. It acquired a number of expensive toys in its 
heyday. These included a super-highway) a giant convention 
hall and 8 Ilyushin-i8 airliners—without enough cars, dele¬ 
gates or passengers to justify them. But it also bought 18 
Russian freezer-trawlers, about, half the nuinber of similar 
craft Britain expects to have in 1970. And these are beginning 
to look like a very good thing. 

Since goodness knows when, the Ga, Fanti and Ewe people 
of cbastal Ghana have fished along the entire west coast of 
Africa from the Congo to Senegal. But fish started to become 
big business only about ten years ago when the Japanese 
discovered the wealth of the off-shore waters. The echo- 
sounder of one of their trawlers, returning with a catch from 
Walvis Bay, bounced off huge shoals of mackerel and herring 
in an area extending northwards from Benguela as far as 
Nouakchott. Overnight the area turned into a major fishing 
ground, with the Japanese trawlers staying permanently 
away from home, landing their frozen catch at Genoa or other 
convenient ports in Europe. 

But there were markets closer to hand. The Ghanaians 
already eat more fish than meat; in a country of tsetse fly 
and driver ants, livestock is difficult to manage. But Ghana’s 
official Fishing Corporation reckons consumption could be 
trebled; that is to say, the 8 million people of the country 
would buy about 250,000 tons of fish a year, largely mackerel, 
herring and red snapper, worth possibly £25 million. Until 
recently, however, there was no efficient way to preserve the 
fish except to smoke it, and even that process holds back com¬ 
plete deterioration only for a few weeks. Although people in 
the interior have developed impressive tolerances in this 
respect, there really wasnt enough time to get fish to them 
in anything like an attractive condition. 

Eighty per cent of the retail traders in Ghana are women. 
When frozen boxes of Russian and Japanese fish were first 
unloaded on the docks, some of the market women bought 
them and watched the ice dissolve in widening puddles of 
water under an outraged sun. But others saw the advantage 
to be taken from these ebony-hard boxes, many degrees colder 
than ice. The boxes were simply piled into mammy wagons, 
covered with pieces of cloth and sent hurtling off to the north. 
There, of course, it was even hotter, but such improvised 
refrigerator cars could usually protect all but the outermost 
boxes from as much as two days of harmattan weather. Finally, 
at the blazing destination, other market women did what they 
had always done. They unpacked the now limp fish and 
smoked them. The marketable life of the fish had been 
extended by two days and, more important, for the first time 
fresh fish was arriving in the interior in 4 recognisable state. 

Admittedly, a great many of the fish spoil when some 
intrepid mammy-wagon breaks an axle on a forest road or 
simply runs out of petrol (about which female Ghanaians are 
I wildly opriipistie). But marketing eflScienqr has increased f 
slightly, 'the fishermen make their biggest catfehes'te^iJsi; 
autumn, and in the old days prices used to rise by as much a|' 
j ^ cent in the off-season. Novr^he^imitccl cold stor age ; 



period. Even more, it is claimed that fish smoked over 
mahogany and teak mill-ends found in the interior is much 
tastier than that smoked over coconut husks at the coast. 
Between 10 and 15 per cent of the catch coming into Ghana 
ports is now frozen, and the figure is rising. The commercial 
cold-storage plants dotted around the country are still few 
and far between, but it all helps. 

Offshore, things have been changing too. Up to 1964 there 
were several hundred Japanese vessels in the South Atlantic 
with fixed bases in the Canaries at Las Palmas and at Pointe 
Noire, to which fresh crews, were periodically flown from 
Japan. Probably the total catch of all fishing nations in these 
waters was close to 2 million tons a year (about 5 per cent of 
the world catch). Since 1964, however, the Japanese have 
been withdrawing, as a result of labour and logistics problems. 
And as the Japanese decreased (though they still concentrate 
on tunny) ? the Russians arrived. 

The Russians shift their vast fishing fleets about the oceans 
as though they were naval task forces. The fleets operate 
in wholly self-sufficient nautical communities, with fuel and 
transport vessels shuttling back and forth between base ports 
and the open sea. There are also water tankers and rescue 
tugs, as well as research vessels which tell the trawlers where 
and when to fish. There is even a submarine, the Severyauka, 
equipped with an underwater television unit. One scornful 
Japanese fishing expert has called this “the Captain Nemo 
approach.” Soviet fishing fleets may behave like this partly 
because many supply ports were closed to them jintil recently 
for political reasons. Accra’s port of Terra offered a con¬ 
venient haven, equidistant from the rich northern and 
southern waters of the African west coast, and $0 with an 
operating cost advantage; it also has a cehtfal position in the 
west coast market. Russian ships now sell about 20,000 tons 
of fish a year to Ghana. 

But their life there has not been without complication. In 
1962 the Russians agreed to ,sell a freezer-trawler fleet to 
Ghana on generous tegms. Teh vesseb* eventually went to 
the government Fishing Corporation and eight to the ener¬ 
getically run Mankowadze Fisheries at Tema, which ppw has 
addminant positidfi in the Ghana fish' market aria paid tfie 
first instalment ofit hf profits takeri .from selling Russian firih 
in Ghana. The Fishing Corporation then charged ahead in tpe 
way tha t, way fashionable under'Dr Nknunah and. ordered 
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ii Japanese,T2 Jugoslav, 7 Norwegian andfiBrltish'trawIers. 
Six Korvycgiapy 2 Japanese .dSt one British vessel were de¬ 
livered. Wherever ^snow' rae other orders have been 
cancelled by the new gover nm e nt , which wants to consolidate 
before further expansion. 

When Dr Nkrumah was deposed last February the Russians 
were told to leave, but the warehouses in Tema are said to 
have enough spare trawler parts in store to fit out a new 
fleet. The seemingly wasteful duplication of electronic and 
other equipment on the Russian vessels (and in the ware- 


possible rhar some-sort of permanent s op p ty depor faf the? 
Russians, on 1 a rotative)y 

will eventually be established ttfma. t * r *i.,s s,-* W' ; 

The Russians wilF-have to work with-private, Hot-State,-* 
corporations. Expansion plans for the Ghana Fishing Corpora¬ 
tion have been cut back sharply, and probably most rotate 
government assistance will go to fishing co-operatives am) to 
joint state and privately owned firms such as Mankowadze, 
which already has r,jjoo employees. Mr Ocran, Mankowadze’s 
enterprising head, is extending his operations in Nigeria, 


nrisiTTJtliiT 


irrnTTrrrn 


result of the relative isolation t h e y - , iffilfp j ; 
in, which the base at Tema waa.mlul'-'tW 
planners are undoubtedly aware « the w 
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to work 
Russian 
it seems 


takeover of most of the trawlers the Nkrumalf government 
bought from Russia and Japan, which 'hpyf bwgf 
for want of crews. J •* ** 
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Booster for Banters 

• '"td « ’■ ■ 

P resident Johnson’s, removal of an important carh op 
American banking this week should not cost tfeAsmKaA: 
balance of payments much,. This is no doubt why he . felt 
that he could waive the interest equalisation tax on some bank 
loans just after having asked Congress, to double it on the other 
forms of American lending to foreigners. Since there has been 
some confusion about just what it is that the President did do 
on Tuesday, it is worth spelling out the background and the' 
details. 

When the American interest equalisation tax was introduced 
in mid-1963 to discourage excessive foreign borrowing in Nqw 
York, it applied at first only to securities issued in the United 
States by foreign borrowers. American purchasers of securi¬ 
ties issued by foreign borrowers were required to pay a tax 
which had the effect of adding 1 per cent to the borrowing costs 
(and 2 per cent if the doubling is approved). In 1964, after 
it became clear that bank lending was being used to get round 
the interest tax, the tax was imposed also on loans of one to 
three years’ maturity made by American banks to foreigners. 
No one was ever, certain whether the tax applied merely to 
American banks in the United States lending American funds, 
or whether it also applied when a foreign branch of an Ameri¬ 
can bank re-lent funds it had attracted locally. Bet lather 
than take any risks, the foreign branches of American banks 
as well as their parents limited themselves to 360-day credits 
when lending tp foreigners. What the President did on Tues¬ 
day was to clear up the uncertainty by specifically waiving the 
interest tax on loans made by the foreign branches of American 
banks, though not on loans of one to three years’ maturity 
made to non-Americans by the parent banks thfcmselves. . 

American banks have been doing a good deal of lobbying 
in Washington for greater freedom to compete internationally, 
and the President’s action this Week may have been partly 
a sop in return for December’^ extension of the unpopular 
voluntary restraints on overseas lending. These were intro¬ 
duced in February 1965 when it was felt that the interest tax 
alone would not be enough to staunch the flow ot funds 
abroad. Now the tax has gone and the voluntary restraints 
stand alone. 

Quite deafly the removal of the tax . will give foreign 
branches of American banka greater flexibility in meeting 
their customers’ requirements and greater scope tor competing 
still more actively* with European, and other foreign banks. 
True, American overseas bank, branches did often get round 
the tint, by roiling over 360-day credits to provide what 
amountedto continuous credits of several years. But this was 
ifn awkWard stratagenfr and life wifi .be .easier 1 ' without it. 
Moreover', thhf latest triOveto give Atitepcaja brilhdj&.'greater 
freedom folfdw$ last yeafs autnorisatipn by Congress allowing 


American bankers, already pace-setters in 
international competition, have been / . 
given another leg-up 

American banks to invest directly in foreign banks instead of 
dwig so only through Edge Act subsidiaries,' ana this give? 
just slightly more scope to American' banks which want; to: 
move abroad but prefer to bujr into existing foreign banks 
rather than compete directly with their foreign “ friends “ bar 
setting up branches. And on top of this there is now the bijl 
introduced into Congress a few days ago which would allpw 
American deposit banks to underwrite and sell securities of* 
non-American borrowers: if passed it would let the. big 
Atacticm Commercial banks like Chase and First National 
City,into the setatpblefor the profitable underwriting business 
provided by the international dollar bond market. So all in 
all, European banks can expect even stiffef competition than 
they have had from their American rivals so far. 

What is less dear is the effect that th^s week’s, waiver of the. 
tax on loans is likely to.liaye on the American balance erf pay-, 
ments. Our guess, at rfils vpry early stage, is that it migljt legd 
to some drain out of New York, hut probably.not a significant 
one. Some overseas subsidiaries of American companies, wift 
doubtless start borrowing medium-term from American foreign 
bank branches rather than in the Euro-bond market. Since 
the Euro-Currencies pool is one pool, any switching from' one 
segment of it to another should not have much effect on the 
whole. But to the extent that American foreign branched 
succeed in.collaring a larger slice of the total business, they may 
no longer remit Euro-doll^rs to their parents as much asbefqte. 
The big attraction for American parent banks borrowing, 
dollars from their foreign branches is that these ateOffcn 
.cheaper than Federal funds, which New York banks insurptp# 
lend to those in deficit. This week, the rate, on seventy 
Euro-dollar deposits in London was $£ per cent, but it was 
still cheaper for a New York bank to borrow these than, to 
borrow Federal funds at 5! per cent. The ebst of providing 
reserves and compulsory insurance on domestically secured 
deposits is the equivalent of about tV per cent, so that- the 
effective cost of Federal funds to a New York 1 bank this week 
would have been 5A per cent against 5 i per cent on .Euro¬ 
dollars against* which New York banks do not have to provide 
reserves and insurance as they do for domestic money. 

If foreign branches now start lending more in tire Euro¬ 
market itself, there may be some reduction of the flow to NCw 
York. But that is very different from any..significant flow 
in the other direction, which is likely to be curbed by thefact 
that New York banks ate still very heavily tent yt .home and by 
the voluntary restraints on foreign lending. American banks 
may not repeat last year’s performance, when they reduced 
thetr bet fomign credits by $508 millionin thefirn ten months/ 
But’ they have room to increase jtheijr ftjreigh lendlhg'tvhi|fe 
Stfll remaining well within theft festtatef guidelines. 
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Olivettis' 
return 

Quietly, with barely a notice in the Italian 
press, the Olivetti family has retaken com¬ 
mand of the family firm, which is Europe’s 
biggest maker and exporter of office 
machinery. They own 13 million ordinary 
shares, compared with the 8.6 million held 
by the industries and banks which stepped 
in to save Olivetti in 1964—the Istituto 
Mobiliare Italiano, Fiat, Mediobanca, Pirelli 
and La Centrale. The Olivettis’ 13 million 
shares are by far the biggest block in the 
firm’s ordinary share capital of 60 million 
r,ooo-lire units. Signor Roberto Olivetti, 
son of the architect of the firm's greatness, 

Adriano, is now joint managing director. 

Signor Attrelio Peccei, a top Fiat man who 
replaced Roberto Olivetti as managing 
director in the 1964 rescue operation, be¬ 
comes vice-president, while Signor Bruno Roberto Olivetti ; Back in father’s seat 
Visentini, the brilliant lawyer who is also 

vice-president of the giant IRI state holding American-trained salesmen. Export figures The company's new electronic desk corn- 
company, remains 'president of Olivetti, continue to be fantastic: Olivetti has about putcr was one of the big successes 
The rescue operation brought the family 25 per cent of world exports of typewriters, of 1966. 
about £6 million as the price of the shares 

sold to the group, plus a credit line which _ ■ . . . _ • ----— 

it was not. In the event, necessary to use. ^ - 

in the crisis the siares stood between Germany i Raging surplus 

Life 1,200 and Lure 1,600. They were over _ * 1 

Lire 3,000 before this week’s tax Hamburg 

decision in Italy (see page 755) rocked the t , . 

marfeet Germany’s representatives at the Working dimmish strongly in a few months time 

The changeover is being talked of at Party Three meeting in Paris next week are when the reflation begins to take, pointing 
headquarters in Ivrea as a “ return to norm- going to have a lot of explaining to do after out that export orders in December were 

allty ” But the family must count itself a news of a $360 million visible trade surplus up only n per cent on December*, 196s, 

little lucky to get back so quickly. Olivetti’s in January. The news gives the lie to those compared with 20 per cent in October, 

great export strength is the key; the firm experts who hoped that the $475 million Foreign bankers will be harder to convince, 

was able to up turnover by 4.4 per cent in surplus in December was a statistical freak. However, the Bundesbank will argue very 
1966 thanks to an n.r per cent increase in The likelihood of a big German surplus firmly that the last three years’ figures show 
export sales ; Italian sales grew by only 2.9 on its baric balance of payments this year that the current account is ih long-term 
per cent. If the results of Olivetti-General is now the major preoccupation of, the equilibrium whatever the appearances just 
Electric (the electronics subsidiary in which world’s central bankers and finance now. 

Olivetti holds only 25 per cent) are taken ministers. It could well top $1,500 Meanwhile, German industry has so 
out, the overall growth rate was, 7.4 per million. little faith in the recovery o^home demand 

cent. Consolidated group turnover reached With memories before them of the struc- that many- big firms have embarked 6n a 
nearly million in 1966. tural surplus of the late 1950’s which forced drastic programme of cost-cutting by 

The takeover 6f Underwood, which the 1961 revaluation of the mark, the pronunciamento. Krupp, for instance, has 
at first looked lira the late Adriano Olivetti’s authorities do not know whether to laugh told section managers responsible for 55,000 
biggest blunder in the light of the 1964 or cry. They are delighted that exports Out; of the group’s 110,000 employees to cut 
cfi$ts, has noW begem to come right. By should thus be lending such weight to Use their w&ge bill by y pet cent from March 
*965 itW already turned in a net profit reflation begun with the easing of credit f$t. This would save the firm $12.5 million 
for the year $1 million. It is now said restrictions two months ago. But it da an* in a r full yfear*. Overtime will be reduced, 
that the initial difficulties in America were embarrassing moment for tb6 banks, to * ^tiring workers will not be. replaced, and 
due not to any error of judgment in buying announce, as they have just done, gh addi- there Will btySome sacking employees 
Underwood, but to a kpi underestimate tional $75 million loan to Ausffihfkredjt It jk not entirely clear whether a cutting of 
iajtalyof the coat mlmagln America. . AG, the special institute for medium and fringe benefitswiU also be resorted to. 
Now that thpJum has aufo learn the hard long-term export credit. The banks would . Volkswagen Expects to be working ,on short 
way it is earning rich dividends from its argue that the export surplus is likely to time well into the second quarter. 
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Ireland 


A strike in time 


Dublin. 

Strikes do not usually increase production, 
but the Irish bank strike, which left the 
monetary authorities in a bamboozled condi¬ 
tion for several months last summer, seems 
to have done just that. The deflationary 
measures taken in 1965 had hit the economy 
so unexpectedly hard that within twelve 
a months the growth of output and consump¬ 
tion had been halted, investment cut back, 
and the momentum of six years* un¬ 
precedented economic growth at 4 per cent 
a year was all but lost. The external deficit 
on current account—which in the twelve 
months ended June, 1965, probably topped 
£$o million—was reduced to little more 
than £10 million in the period ended June, 
1966. All of this went well beyond what; 
had been intended, and brought forward by 
at least six months the point at which the 
government could properly consider the 
initiation of reflationary measures which it 
had supposed would not be until the early 
months of 1967. 

There was, however, a difficulty for the 
government. The republic's banks were on 
strike from May to August, 1966—and even 
when they reopened it took months to sort 
out the resulting mess aqd to discover just 
what had been happening to credit in the 
interval. It was decided to wait for the 
November figures before making any policy 
decisions. When they emerged, it became 
clear that the Irish people had anticipated 
the official review of the situation. They 
had helped themselves during the strike to 
additional credit in liberal amounts. 
Although the central bank in March, 1966, 
had called for a limitation on the expansion 
of credit to 6 per cent for the following 
twelve months—an average monthly rate of 
increase of i per cent—the republic’s bank 
customers had in fact granted to themselves 
10 per cent more credit in the eight months 
since the central bank guidance was given 
—a monthly growth rate of li per cent. 

The wisdom of die Irish people in under- 
tiring this unique “ help yourself ” credit 
expansion was confirmed by the central 
bank’s December decision not only to accept 
the situation, but to permit some further 
expansion of credit in the months up to 
March, 19^7. Meanwhile, with a £i-a- 
week national wage increase (15s. for 
women) in mid-year to help, consumption 
had begun to recover from August onwards. 
Turnover tax payments for the first four 
weeks of January, which relate mainly to 
sales during the Christmas shopping period, 
were 20 per cent higher than in the same 
period a year earlier. Production also seems 
to have been stimulated: in the third 
quarter of 1966, manufacturing output was 
up by 6 per cent on the 12-month com¬ 
parison, aqd the latest evidence suggests die 
advance continues. Only agriculture re* 
maibed ih thedoldrums—while output rose 
by 2 per cent in I9&6* incomes fell by about 
the same amount mainly as a result of the 


sharp'fall in cattle prices in the latter half 
of the year. 

The extent to which the recovery in the 
domestic economy can be maintained and 
accelerated depends very largely on 
Ireland’s export prospects in Britain— 
where the picture remains confused. 
Ireland’s recovery in 1967 will be a rela¬ 
tively slow one, and rapid economic growth 
is not expected again before 196$, when 
Dublin hopes Britain may be pulling out 
of its present difficulties. 

Australia-Japan trade 


Tokyo displeased 


Canberra 

Japan’s share of Australian import trade has 
fallen within the last twelve months from 
10.5 per cent in the five months to Novem¬ 
ber 1965 to 9.5 per cent in the comparable 
period of 1966. This reversal in trend 
comes just when Australians are beginning 
to look to Japan as a hopeful source of 
capital to replace the failing flow from 
Britain and the United States. Japan has 
suffered particularly from the shift to 
higher Australian tariffs which was evident 
in last year’s federal government decisions 
to give niuch higher protection to Australian 
motor vehicle and chemicals manufacturers 
than before. 

The Japanese have already made invest¬ 
ments in the Savage River iron ore project 
in Tasmania, in the Moura coalfield in 
Queensland and in textiles through Toyo 
Rayon. There are now plans for Mitsui 
to take a minority share in the Mount New¬ 
man iron development in Western Australia. 
The Japanese are also considering 
assembling motor vehicles in Australia and 
investing in a nitrogenous fertilizer project 
which i$ mooted for Brisbane and would be 
based on Queensland natural gas. Recently 
a major Japanese chemical industry 
trade mission arrived in Australia compris¬ 
ing executives of 13 of Japan’s major 
chemical companies. The leader of the 
mission, Mr Takeji Oshima, said that one 
of its aims was to explore the possibility of 
joint Australian-Japanese venture in the 
chemical industry in Australia. 

While the trade balance is now moving 
against Japan—Australia’s imports from 
Japan were down 11 per cent in the five 
months to November 1966 while its exports 
to Japan were up 27 per cent—the two 
countries are engaged in bilateral trade 
talks within the context of the Kennedy 
round. The, Australians are pressing, for 
improved access to Japan for Australian 
sugar at a time when the world sugar, 
market is glutted. Privately, the Japanese 
have expressed concern about the damage 
being done to their trade in Australia by 
Australian tariffs, including devices such as 
the system of high support prices for local 
chemicals which have an effect comparable 
to import quota restrictions. But, as if to 
moderate 4 ny doubts about Australia’s 
friendliness, there has been an upsurge in 
diplomatic activity between the two 


74$ 

countries. Officials from the foreign 
ministries met in Canberra January $jpd 
further talks at this leyelare panned* Now 
the Australian minister for external affairs, 
Mr Hasluck, will spend several days in dis¬ 
cussions with the Japanese foreign minister, 
Mr Taken Miki, and other ministers and 
officials before leading Australia's ijeteiaifori 
to the annual conference of United 
Nations Economic Commission for As&gtid 
the Far East, which is meeting in Japan dh 
April 3rd. Y 

South American airlines -tv ? 

-.. 1 '■ ■ M. ; * ■ . .. I mi 11 I* ; 

Stirrings in the 
jungle 

Something is stirring in the chabdc 4 Stidf 
impenetrable forest of civil aviation in .Lrijfitn. 
America, where the writ of 1 the , 

tional Air Transport Association d$'’ 
run with such strength as m other places. 
The first signs of a process of radonalisa- 
tion are being seen. On February i$t the 
wrangle which had dragged through yea^s 
of anti-trust hearings in the United States 
right up to the Supreme Court ended wijtlL 
the Texas-based Braniff International' 
making a final payment to the owners .'of? 
Panagra, the W. R. Grace Company, and 
Pan American World Airways, and taking 
over the $30 million company. This mOnth 
the public will see the last of the stfid 
Panagra liveries, and the multi-coloured jets 
and multi-coloured Emilio Pucci hostesses 
will take over. The American authorities a 
had been worried about Grace having its * 
finger in so many pies—cargo shipping* pas- , 
senger shipping, manufacturing and mcr» 
chanting. 

But Braniff will have to face two 
problems. The first lurks behind the Pucd 
razzamatazz in the form of rather mediocre 
cabin and ground services to passengers. 
Panagra, nostalgic Ladn Americans are re¬ 
calling, may not have been zippy but it wa$ , 
at least friendly, comfortable and almost 
Latin American* The second is no tagfcr/- 
, than a fly on the horizon but could id future , 
years become stiff competition for, Br&nfff t 
and other non-Latin American carriers. 
Lan-Chile, Aerolineas Argendnas, Aero- 
lineas Peruanas, Avianca (Colombia), Viasa 
(Venezuela) and Ecuatoriana (Ecuador) 
decided in principle at a meeting in Lima 
in mid-January to merge their cargo services 
and bring in new specialised aircraft to deal 
with the work. Tney hope soon to attract 
Varig (Brazil) and one of the Mexican 
companies. 

According to Lan-Chile calculations, 
revenues on cargo carried between Latin 
America and the United States will this 
year come to $647 million, of which only 
4 per cent will go to the Latin American 
airlines. The Ladn Americans have not yet 
decided quite how to meet the challenge, 
whether by founding a separate Latin 
American cargo line or by pooling existing 
services. A legal and technical commission 
is working on the problem. Observers 
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believe that it will take more than a year’s 
work, perhaps two, before a scheme starts 
to function. But foreign carriers fear that 
once the line gets going seriously it will put 
pressure on local governments to discrimin¬ 
ate against non-Latin American, carriers. 
Brie ( Camp ana, executive vice-president of 
Lan-Chile, has denied this. The idea, he 
says is “ to. establish a common policy so 
that the pool companies can compete on 
terms of equality.” 

Copper 

Back door return 
to Kinshasa 


There is now a distinct possibility of Union 
Mmi£re re-establishing much of its presence 
in the Congo, though not its political 
dominance, if General Mobutu's latest 
claim that Union Mini&re owes the 
Congo $900 million (against the $800 nut- 
lion Union Mini&re wants from him for the 
nationalisation of its assets) can be sorted 
out. The Union Mi mere admits to owing the 
Congo only about $200 million. A meeting 
between Mr Sorensen, representing the 
Congolese, and Dr Mann, the Tanganyika 
Concessions* lawyer representing Union 
Mini&re is expected to be held in Brussels 
in two weeks to discuss the validity of both 
claims. 

If an amicable solution is found, then 
Union Minierc might be able to take up the 
4a per cent holding in G6comin, the new 
Congolese copper company, which General 
Mobutu has put on offer. If this were in 
happen (it would probably have to be done 
through a sister organisation of Union 
Mmtere to save Congolese face) Union 
Miniere would end up holding only 10 per 
cent less in G6comin than it originally 
suggested to the Congolese government back 
in December (and what is 10 per cent 
between friends?) A lot will depend on 
how smoothly the service agreement works, 
under which Congolese copper has now 
begun to flow out of the country again for 
processing in the Hoboken plant in Belgium. 

Mauretania: New 
foreign legion 

Paris 

Final agreement has now been reached on 
the consortium to exploit Mauretania’s 
28 million ton copper deposit at Bakel 
Akjoujt Besides the Mauretanian govern¬ 
ment and Anglo-American, who announced 
their participation in the scheme last 
November, a French group consisting of 
Penarroya, Paribas, Pechiney and a govern¬ 
ment-sponsored prospecting company, 
Bureau de Recherches G6ologjtques et 
Min&res, has now also joined the con¬ 
sortium. The French group, whowill form 
the mine’s main customers, will SW 21 per 
cent of the shares, with Anglo-American 
holding 54 per cent and the Mauretanians 
25jper cent. 

The existence of these copper deposits 
has in fact been Known a long tone, and is 
noted on old Sahara papa, of the Foreign 


Computerised, printing 

A lesson from Italy 

Outside Verona, in the green Veneto 
countryside, h a printing plant belong¬ 
ing to the family-c on tr oiled Mondadori 
publishing group, which also owns a 
paper mill, a chain of bookshops and a 
greetings card business. Between them* 
these activities produce an annual turn¬ 
over of around Lire 30 billion (£17 
million). It is Italy’s largest—and 
Europe’s fifth largest—printing plant, 
and it is a model of how automation can 
be achieved smoothly. 

Sixty-five gravure presses, 32 sheet¬ 
fed offset units and 17 web offset 
machines churn out five million maga¬ 
zines a week. The plant binds 200,000 
paperbacks and 50^000 books a day and 
the whole lot, down to storage and dis¬ 
patch bays, is controlled by a computer 
—an International Business Machines 
360. Each time an operator starts or 
ends a job, needs new materials, or even 
registers a complaint, he feeds a pre¬ 
punched card and his own identity card 
into a small terminal linked to the 
computer and the information is fed in 
at the push of a button. 

To begin with there were hefty prob¬ 
lems in training staff to use these ter¬ 
minals; in Britain, efforts to use the 
same sort of system foundered at this 
point. The Mondadori computer does 
not actually operate the process or set 
the type. What it docs do is to co¬ 
ordinate a plan and keep continuous 
track of all the operations. Managers 
can get information on any part of the 
plant at any time of the day. Daily, 
the computer calculates a work schedule 
for each section of the plant for the next 
seven days; by knowing the volume of 
orders to be filled by a given delivery 
date it can distribute wo tk among the 
machines available so there is little 
chance of one press being overloaded 


while another lies idle. The Mondadori 
management maintains that the resulting 
tight production control has Immensely 
increased the plant’s profitability and 
efficie nc y with m a chine s r unning 20 
hours * day, so that the expensive com¬ 
puter installation has already paid for 
itself. 

The switch from otd to new took 
place between 1959 and 1962. The 
original factory staff of 900 Veronese has 
been retrained and increased over the 
years to 2,200 (elderly staff being 
gradually retiredX The new plain is 
five times as big. as its predecessor and 
still growing rapidly. Union troubles 
have not been crippling, mainly because 
in Italy there is only one priming union. 
The men work on three shifts of seven 
hours from 6 a.m. to 2 a.m. (but all 
are paid on an eight hour basis). Over¬ 
time is the exception; and “official* 
strikes, so dear to the Italian worker’s 
heart, allegedly take place on those 
saints’ days that arc national holidays 
anyway. The system works because 
the staff have been willing to accept 
interchangeability of jobs^-anyone can 
become a top craftsman if he is good 
enough without serving a special 
apprenticeship* and new techniques have 
not been squabbled over. 

Mondadori does not claim to be the 
most advanced automated printing plant 
(it has not, for example, gone over to 
computer controlled type-setting yet). 
Neither does h claim to be as cheap as 
some east European printers—nor as 
exquisite in quality as some of the (very 
expensive) Swisd plants, although many 
say the difference is marginal. But it 
docs claim an overall service of effi¬ 
ciency, low cost and quality which is 
increasingly hard to beat, and which 
worries its big competitors, the Dutch, 
Which is why more and more 
embittered British publishers find it 
economically worth while to fly out copy 
to Milan for priming. The Italians, 
they say, at least look at the job they 
arc given. 



Legion. BRGM first began work on the Gourand, was not an economic proposition 

site after the war, and results were akeady in the bad oU days of low copper prices, 
sufficiently encouraging then for a syndi- Things only got moving in I 9 ^ 3 j when the 
cate to be formed in 1953, with the partkL consortium was enlarged to bring ixt Herae- 
pation of Paribas*^ Penarroya and the stead and Sottffcfido Mines of Canada, 
government. , X . Homestead subtetptottly withdrew, and last 

But mining copper in the middle of the year the Manrc$am*fi government had tw 
Sahara, 200 miles from the coastal capital choose between odors, from Planet Oil 
of Nouakchott and 250 miles south-wen of and Mbwcat' Corpy which bad taken np the 
the iron mines and railroads of Fott Caiohdfen Options, and AagJo^Aflaerican. 
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Economic development ts bringing higher living standards to this 
Hong Kong girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia, 
Demand for an ever increasing range of goods is steadily rising. 

The banking and information services of the Chartered Bank and ita . 
subsidiary the Eastern Bank Limited, can open the way to particle 
pation in these expanding markets. 

These services are available at any of the 250 branches of the 
Chartered Bank group. This combined organisation extends from the 
Mediterranean right across to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated in England b> Rojal Charter, 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BiSHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Offices in the United Kingdom also at Manchester and Liverpool, 

ia Germany at Hamburg aodJn U » United States at Hew York and Sap Ftanpfsoo 

The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD OFFICE: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, EA8 

Associated Batiks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (ffteaporaisiHn India) 

The Irano 6/ttfeb Bank (incorporated iatmn). 

The Qamn*rci<tffBsftkSAL. (Incorporated in Libya) 

The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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Maximum efficieiicy in production and marketing 
increasingly calls for larger units in modem industry. 
Takeovers and amalgamations bring the advantages 
rationalisation to allconcerned. The advice and experience 
of Kleinwort Benson dm be of great benefit in evaluating 
the terras of a merger, suggesting alternative propositions, 
carrying out negotiations, and implementing the detailed 
proposals. On this, as on all matters of company finance 
and investment, you are well advised to consult 
Kleinwort Benson. 

KLEINWORT BENSON LTD 

Merchant Bankers 

Established 1792 

ALDBRMAnBURT HOUSE LONDON METROPOLITAN 1797 
ASHY HOUSE LBOPOLO STMfiT SH*W1*LD I BH8VPIBLO W971/9 


ALGERIA, MOROCCO . 

rtJhialA 

AUSTKALU 

AUhTiUA _ 

BELGIUM, LUXEMBURG 

BRAZIL _ 

CAMADA _ 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


CEYLON 


CHILE 


CHINA, HONG KONG, 

NORTH KOREA 


COLOMBIA 


CONGO, RWANDA, 

BURUNDI _ 

CONTINENTAL 
BOUTH EAST ASIA 

CUBA, DOMINICAN 
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PUERTO RICO _ 

DENMARK, ICELAND 

EAST AFRICA _ 

EASTERS EUROPE 1 TOBTH 
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FINLAND 
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GREECE 
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QUARTERLY ECONOMIC REVIEWS 


58 Economic Reviews, each 
published quarterly, provide 
subscribers with unique 
facilities. 

Between them they cover 
more than 120 countries each 
quarter. 

A Supplement giving basic 
information is published for 
each Review once a year. 

Readers are offered a 
continuous service of 
economic and business news, 
analysis and comment. 


The annual subscription to one 
review (4 issues and an 
Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US (28). 

Airmail Postage £1 5s. (US $3) 
extra. 

Discounts are offered to 
subscribers to more than five 
reviews (up to 35% for all 
fifty-eight). 

Single issues £3 (US $9). 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 


Spencer House 
27 St James's Place 
London SW1 


UncolnBuilding 
60 East 42nd Street 

•New York NY 10017 


IRAQ 


ISRAEL 


HJET 


JAPAN, SOUTH KOREA 
MALAYSIA, SINGAPORE, 
BRUNEI 
MEXICO 

SmUJEE KAst OIL AW 

THE ARABIAN 
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NETHERLANDS 


NEW ZEALAND 


NOBWAY 

PAKISTAN. 

AFGHANISTAN _ 

PERU, BOLIVIA, ECUADOR 

PHILIPPINES. FORMOSA 

PORTUGAL AND 
OVERSEAS PROVINCES 

RHODESIA. ZAMBIA, 
MALAWI 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

SPAIN 


SWiDEH 

SWITZERLAND - 


SYRIA. LEBANON, 
JORDAN 


TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 


USA 


URUGUAY. PARAGUAY 

W" - 

VENEZUELA 
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Anglo-American won bn the strength of 
their new torco prbcess, which they propose 
to use for. refimng the refractory ores in 
the deposit which were hitherto .considered 
not commercially exploitable. This has 
added 8 million tons of copper to the 
recupcrability of the deposit. The total, 
investment in the venture is expected to 
come to $58 million, covering die mines 
themselves, a concentration plant, ground- 
water collection facilities, and a road to the 
coast. The first copper should start coming 
out of Mauretania in 1970 with an eventual 
yearly production of 28,000 tons. 

Cosmetics 

L'Orbal's rising star 

Paris 

In 1967 the ladies will be told to throw 
away their old, brown-toned make-up and 
lipstick, replacing it with a new batch in 
pink, to curl their hair again, and to switch 
from reddish hair dyes to shades of brown. 
And from Paris to Peoria, from Bangkok 
to Bucharest, they probably will do exactly 
what the ads and the fads tell them, and 
L’Or£al will chalk up another record-break¬ 
ing profit for the year. 

L’Ordal, producer of cosmetics, hair pro¬ 
ducts and ayes, and the Lancfime perfume 
lines, is France’s thirty-first company by 
size. Its share price has more than doubled 
since 1963, when it was first listed, making 
it France’s most spectacular growth stock. 
Turnover has been growing at some 25 per 
cent a year. Profit in 1965 was £1,350,000. 
With the Fifth Plan calling for a 7 per cent 
annual growth rate in beauty and hygienic 
products, L’Ordal is clearly pacing the 
market. The firm has also granted conces¬ 
sions to independent companies in more 
than 80 countries to produce under licence, 
and last year licensed a Bulgarian state trad¬ 
ing company to make and market its lines to 
communist beauties. (Bulgaria, the land of 
roses, is the traditional cosmetics-maker for 
the Comecon.) Dyes like L’Ordal bleach, 


HOW MUCH 
DEPRECIATION? 

The Economist Intelligence Unit 
offers a service which helps to 
provide tfie answer. Index numbers 
of plant and machinery pr|6es are 
available for the years sides 1938. 
Separata series can be provided for 
nineteen types of equipment 
including buildings, chemical plant, 
machine tools, foundry plant, office 
equipment, commercial vehicles, 
printing machinery slid mechanical 
handlinf paar. 

Further stalls 6f CAPITAL 
REPLACEMENT COSTS and rates 
of subscription are available from: 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
Spancpr House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 
HYDe Paris Wll Ext 128 


BUSINESS: INTERNATIONAL 

sttd tot tons like Pantfttt abe rftpldly btittdtog f 
up dominating positions abroad. ‘ 

This international empire grew out of a * 
hair-products firm founded in. 1907 by .a < 
young chemist, Eug&ne Schueller, in a two- 
room apartment. The firm spends a lot on 
research, and almost all of its products were 
developed in the company's own labora» 
rories. About 4 per cent of profits is in¬ 
vested in research; over 12 per cent goes 
on advertising. 

Direct sales (as opposed to over-the- 
counter sales at hairdressers and par- 
fumeries) have ‘ shown the real growth. 
Men arc courted* 1 with a line of sceritted* 
shaving products and deodorants. Another 
group deemed ripe for beauty aids is the 
cradle set. L’Or£al’s “ Dodie ” line, with 
infant bubble bath and bottom-cleaning 
creams, hat been such a success that it is 
now making a line of “ Dodie ” plastics 
—mugs, potties, rattles, etc. But the 
biggest customers are still the ladies. 
L’Ordal market research has shown, for 
example, that at present 33 per cent of 
Frenchwomen aged between 14 and 65 dye 
their hair. Twenty years ago their counter¬ 
parts would have considered the whole idea 
vulgar. Another growth prospect, accord¬ 
ing to L'Or£al brainstormers^ is in deodor¬ 
ants, which arc only beginning to sell in 
such a perfume-minded country. 

Last year, L’Or6al expanded its nearly 
new plant in Saint-Quentin, in northern 
France, and rationalised its shipping and 
storage facilities near Paris which are now 
computer guided. This departure from 
the artisan approach, which prevails in 
much of the French cosmetics industry, is 
the key to L’Ordal’s success. In France, 
L’Or6al is almost alone in producing for 
the mass market. Abroad, rhe competition 
is more serious. 

Sweden 

Left march into 
industry? 

Stockholm 

Sweden’s ruling Social Democrats are 
looking round for ways of being more 
socialist after the shock of the last election 
results and the advance of the communists 
in the polls. One result is a plan to set up 
a new state development bank to finance 
industry and trade. Its initial capital is to 
be Kronor 500 million (£35 million), rising 
to Kronor 1,000 million in 1968. This will 
give the bank a lending capacity of at least 
Kronor J,000 million (£350 million), 
making it the biggest bank in Sweden. 

Officially, the reason for setting up the 
new bank is the structural problems facing 
industries like mining, pulp, textiles, iron 
and steel and—last but not least—ship¬ 
building. Recently there have been daily 
announcements of dismissals and. lay-offs, 
partly caused by a mounting wave of 
mergers and closures in the interests of 
rationalisation. The process may well go 
lot. farther and will require amounts of 
capital Which Ir is said the regular credit 


149 

institutions are not eMppti m provide. f 

to the dfeifclop- 

jaenr bank will notw J^.ina$m teetotal 
supply of credit. The initial capital or the 
bank will be obtained by raising purchase 
tax by z per cent, but since the government 
has to bottow itself to make Both $nds 
meet, there will be nonet addition to credit. 
The development bank will raise its remain¬ 
ing capital by issuing bonds or debentures, 
or else borrow direct from state pension 
funds, so that the rpom for ordinary,i^es 
fail be corrpspandtogh .'.redicmefk \ 

' Statr ibluence 

increase considerably. V|*u^r^j8o 
also will state influeneoVovt| industry* IJx 
is not yet known whether the bank, touch 
is to be administered by a board consisting 
of repr es e n t a t i ves of -the goyenmient^^the 
labour oiganisations. industry and banting, 
will make it a cqhdrcfon of ftfc lending that 
it has a considerable degree of 
the enterprise. Obviously, whfc^e the ftfok 
contributes capital by bujpng shares m the 
company concerned it ton ttm to 
representation on &e .bdarik A bigger fear 
is that the baflk wllj give tbo mfich W^taht 
to social considerations so that ppt^iual 
profitability Will Hot be the sole criterion. 
This might have harmful effects bn the‘rate 
of economic expansion in the long nin. ' tJp 
to now both the government and fchi tm£e 
unions have supported the idea of the sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, and have been very 
unwilling to give artificial respiration. 

KEY INDICATORS 

[world COMMODITY PRICES I 


Copper and tin pulled our all-items 
indicator down 0.1 point in the 
week to Wednesday, February 22nd. 

Coffee prices have continued to fail 
despite the 2 million bag quota cut 
three weeks ago. Colombian Milds ' 
and Other Milds, coming mainly from 
Central America, are now below their 
floor prices and are therefore facing 
another quota reduction. But it is. , 
hoped that prices w ill start recovering 
once the new import controls aimed 
at keeping out non-quota coffee 
come into force in April. 
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The Economist Commodity Price tndicetor factories' 
nineteen cwomotHUes weightaid according to thaki 
rsletive shore? of world trade Jn 1968. 
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Channel tunnel: Mrs Castle 
hustles 


There’* ho doubt about it, Mrs Castle, the 
Minister, of Transport, wants that tunnel 
built as quickly as possible. Every minister 
Wants something flamboyant in his or her 
bags and what better than a romantic, easy 
to grasp, big Wjtiale of, a thing like the 
channel tunnel ? Much better than Mr 
, Marples* measly old motorways. 

This week she announced that she was 
open to offers from private groups or com¬ 
panies who are interested in financing and 
organizing the construction of the tunnel. 
They have to make themselves known by 
April 15, 1967. After that the applicants 
will be shortlisted and detailed plans de¬ 
manded. This is quick work for a £200 
million project. And it suggests that the 
minister has every intention of sticking to 
what is believed to be her unofficial time¬ 
table: work beginning next year, finishing 
in 1974, and topped off in time for a glamo¬ 
rous opening ceremony in 1975. 

This timetable has also dictated the 
nature of the financing operation. Only a 
year ago the big question was: how much 
would be private money and how much 
’ government? By last October it was clear 
that private money would certainly be in. 
Now it looks as though there will be very 
little state money at all, and possibly none!; 
Mrs Castle’s statement on Thursday implied 
that an interested group should be able to 
get together all the £200 million. 

The next question therefore is how 
does one attract the private capital? On the 
face of it, it is not necessarily a very attrac¬ 
tive scheme to invest in. The actual running 
: will be done by a joint Anglo-French public 
. concern, in which, the government will have 
the largest say—ond as usual a desire to keep 
down prices. Equally, there can be no cer¬ 
tainty that a profitable volume of traffic will 
quickly emerge. 

Probably the best idea is for the operating 
company to pay the constructors a rent 
j which would have certain minimum, bht 
? which would also fluctuate to some extent 
• as profits fluctuated. The capital, too, would 
t be in two parts; $ loan stock to correspond 
in some way td rac minimum annual re$t 
1 and some equity to share in the profits (or 
! losses):- The-case fer an equity stake, and 
! hpw big it is, will once again have to run 
{ the gauntlet of Mrs Castle’s views, as well 
: as the government forecasters’ view pi 


how profitable the venture is likely to be. 
The Channel Study Group, which will 
be among the tenderers for financing and 
construction, has said it favours an 80-20 
split of loan stock and equity. Irj Comsat, 
an analogous body, it is more like 50-50, 
More important than these immediate 
questions, though, are the broader economic 
and planning considerations. The tunnel 
has always been under fire: from some as 
too inflexible (in that it channels everything 
to one point), bad from a regional point of 
view (more congestion in the south east; 
useless for those north of London) and so 
on. Rumour has it that the calculations 
about traffic flows made inside the ministry, 
at one time impressive, began to look much 
more shaky as the sifting went further. No- 
one outside the ministry has been allowed 
enough facts to take a view. And now that 
the project is approved, argument seems 
futile. Probably, too, Mrs Castle thinks that 
as there is unlikely to be much public money 
involved there is no duty to tell the public. 
But she should reveal more all the same. 
What about the shareholders? 

Leasehold enfranchisement 

As threatened 

The only surprise about the bill dealing with 
leasehold enfranchisement is not that it has 
been published this week but that it has 
been published at alL The original pro¬ 
posals from what was then Mr Willey’s 
Ministry of Land and Natural Resources 
attracted so much criticism for their unfair¬ 
ness and social ill-effects that one might 
have expected the minister to have taken 
some notice of the public discussion he 
himself provoked. But no. Here is Mr 
Willey’s original philosophy of the iniquitous 
lea^hpld system—undiluted. . .The land 
belongs to the freeholder, the brick* and 
mortar to the leaseholder—now and always. 

As in the white paper, leaseholders will 
have the option, qf extending the lease for 
another 50 yeftiLat an uprto-date rent— 
but e of course, for the land onTyjnot ^ the 
house, in which the , freeholder W hoW 
presumed never to haye r any interest what¬ 
ever' Two minute modifications to the 


original proposals have been made: allow¬ 
ing the leaseholder, to count part of time 
spent abroad toward the five years needed to 
qualify ; and allowing him to sell with rights 
attached immediately instead of sitting the 
negotiations - -through. In addition^ the 
ministry has taken the opportunity to ftmedd 
the landlord add tenant legislation to orifig 
leases of over 21 years within the ambit 'Of 
the “ fair ” rent acts, since many landlords 
have been avoiding the controls, by letting 
property for 22 years or rtiore at full market 
rents. 

Finally no attempt has been made to 
modify the harmful social consequences of 
the proposals which make comprehensive 
redevelopment far more cumbersome than 
at present. Local authorities will be com¬ 
pelled to enfranchise leaseholders if asked, 
like anyone else, although they will be able 
to retain development rights—unlike private 
landlords. But to exercise these tjicy will 
presumably need to buy back the property 
compulsorily later. Is this really necessary? 


Metrics 

Plan for builders 


Conversion to the metric system ought to 
take ten years, said Mr Douglas Jay two 
years ago. This week the British Standards 
Institution announced a timetable for the 
changeover in the construction industry, 
culminating in a complete change by 1972. 
Most of the time will be spent in producing 
metric dimensional recommendations and 
new standards for products. That this pro¬ 
cess should often take as long as four years 
is a sad reflection of the character of the 
construction industry; fragmented into in¬ 
numerable trades and sub-industries all of 
which take part in the discussions and 
approve;" (or obstruct) the.’ conclusions 
reached,' Bqt to ^e fyfr .tfye t industry is not 
only metriqsinfe /{self blit a}so taking the 
opportunity, to cut down, theswatfh of pro¬ 
duct sizes now commonly in manufacture— 
for example* there are U600 different win¬ 
dow sixes now being xxflkfe where there 
could be, say, 100. life inddstryhbpes this 
continent wilt follow the? Britfcfc lead on 
this: product standard pfljtfpidt sfres were 
evolved pn the c<intio^ ^wfe before pre¬ 
fabricated methods beggntobe used , and 
there too there are too many or them. 
Whether this Britislf teadcrshiO—if sUCh It 
turns out be—‘•Will yield* ray : benefit Is 
another matter -It is a!wa$ dice to ns$ the 
research and dirty work done by somebody 
else " - ‘ 4V * “ ! 
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STANDARD BANK can help yon 
sell medicines in Mozambique 



STANDARD BANK can help 
you sell your product in Africa 


Standard Bank knows Africa. With more than 1100 offices in j 
seventeen countries of Africa, we can give you prompt up-to-the 
minute reports on yourmarketand on-the-spot assistance We can 
brief you on locai regulations and usages We can advise you of 
competition. We can put you in touch with firms with whom you 
might do business. In short, we can armyou with the essential facts 
you need—and these are free for the asking, right here In Britain. 

// you would like to discuss trsdlng possibilities In East, West, Central and South Africa gat In ^ 
touch with our Commercial Service Department. 10 Clements Lane, London, EC4 Ask , 
too, for • copy of our publication * Africa—Market on the Move V end our monthly business 
report—Standard Bank Review . 



STANDARD BANK 

k STArvJQARD BANK OF WEST AFRICA „*>♦ * 

'* fotaNgrtflp BANKQFSQWBW<M*«eA 
HEAD OFFICE: t5 CLEMENT»L««,tbNOON EC4 

THE BANK THAT BUILDS BUSINESS 



Trustee 



* « 


-ofrf 

ofo'chteihff : * 

** of a pension fund t 

M & Ghav*-pbciai^fc trw^fotibxlki special \ 

of investors: unit trusts tailored, to take Into 
their special problems r- and tt&r special advAnt^. 
Put a tick against any that imprest you> ybur 

name and addretfi below andpost us d&ratttqgt- 

Q] The M & G Trustee Fund provides for private trust¬ 
ees a wider-fange Investment embracing, the shares of 
over 120 compands, with paperwork abd capital gains 
ux worries cut to a inimmum. Accumulation units 
are available for non-distributing- trusts ipd changes 
♦ are distinctly low. Latest Pike: 12 j 4 \d. "Yield: 5 J 2 % 

Q The Equities Investment Fund far Chari dm— 
(Chariftmd). Charities do not pay income tax* or tax 
on capital gains. Chanfund, itself a charity* is a unit 
trust which pays four grois distributions of income a 
year, thus relieving the trustees of charities of the 
tiresome business of making tax reclaims. 

Latest Price i 24j3\xd. Yield: 6 01% 

The Pension Equities Unit Trust Fund has been 
designed specially for self-administered pension funds. 
Its record is good, its charges are low and* being limit¬ 
ed to exempt funds, it does not suffer tax on capital 
gams Latest Prtce: 45 3\d Yield: 5.53% 

Please send me, without obligation, lull particulars of the 
funds which I have ticked. 

Name 


Address 


E 4 

To- 

Municipal & General 
Securities Co. Ltd.* 

9 Cloak Lane* r r \ " j; 
London* PC. 4 , 
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MiimiSit-v^rldwId* for «v*ry rMd 



Access to Japan's industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi Shoji 


There are good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making teclmic il arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In tire fiist place, Mitsubishi Shoji’sspecial iclationslnp with 
the Mitsubishi gioup ( 10 of Japan’s laigest cotporations) and 
its association with other majoi manufacturu. give ac.ec* to 
Virtually every line of luclustiv in Tap<m. 

In the second place, theie is scared} an aiea ol commeicial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—'With a staff ot 10,000- 
does not boast a group ot well ttained specialists Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there w'hcn you need it. 
With 80 branches and associates in commeicial ccntiesaround 
the wot Id, Mitsubishi is never faither liom >ou than >our 
telephone. 


A 

G«n«ral Importer! | Exportpn < " 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Hood Office: MarundichlJITbkyo, Japan 
London Branch: Bow Bolls House. Bread BftMofc, London, EC.4 Tel ClTy 3291 
Qvorsoos Trade Hot work- OOsseldorf, iwfcburg, Rotterdam, £arla, Milano. 
Madrid Athene. Bmogfkd, Bucharest. Moscow, Oifo and TO bthai* major cities 
around the world. • 



The Bank 


for East-West 
Trade 

1 thh Moscow narodny bank is the City’s specialist in the 
finance of East-West trade, and is in daily contact w ith 
banks in the U.S.S.R., in the Socialist Countries of 
Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, we 
undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. These include both international tiade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSLTS 1 XCFED £245,000000 


MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

Established in I ondon in 1919. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 King William Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone. Ml Nang Lane 2066 
Telex. London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 (Foreign Exchange) 
Cable*. “Narodny London” 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.Q. Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon 
Telephone. Beirut 251615 
Telex Beirut 220 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut* 9 
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The long haul ^ 

WJio else besides ffa< builders ? rTb« J&- 
stitution of r Production Ertgtif&efs' foCferitly 
produced a timetable to ednvert the 
engineering industries to the metric, system 
id sometmng like ten years. But loping 
to a time taf>le in abotcn-potch ofindusttjee 
like engineering is another matter, Some 
parts of it nw well be using inch me^sure- 
meqts in 3P years* time. for that, matter, 

might some parts of the construction in¬ 
dustry (e.g 0 for repairs and replacements to 
existing structures). Machine tools present 
g special problem as the cost pf conversion 
will have to be weighed against the remain¬ 
ing life of the machine tool. This elementary 
fact of business life has engendered, some 
talk of financial incentives to induce users 
to make the change. But since the Govern¬ 
ment is refusing compensation ro users of 
business machines (who have a strong case 
since they will be compelled to convert to 
decimal currency on a fixed day whether 
they like it or not) the chances for engineer¬ 
ing firms look remote. 

The institution is way off course with its 
suggestion that the aircraft and motor in¬ 
dustries “ could readily pioneer the change.” 
The hard fact is that all sectors of the 
engineering industry dominated by Ameri¬ 
can technology will either refuse to go 
metric at all, or will hold out as long as they 
can. Right at the top of the list come the 
aircraft and motor industries. No civil air¬ 
line in the world works ie metrics: even 
the Concord is being built in inches. The 
American motor manufacturers are not 
going to change. And as they dominate so 
large a part of British motor production, 
none of the British motor manufacturers has 
any plans to change either-r-with the excep¬ 
tion of Leyland. For commercial vehicles 
the market is mainly continental. With 
armaments the American grip on world 
markets will oblige British manufacturers to 
stay in inches for the time being. In other 
industries, like oil refining And chemical 
plant, the inch is so universally accepted 
there is no need for a change. 

So, having begun to change, Britain—or 
parts of it—is obviously going to have to 
five with both systems for some long while. 
And the piecemeal approach the Govern¬ 
ment has adopted is probably justified. All 
the same it is a pity that the new Hinckley 
Point “ B ” power station (for which most 
of the major drawings are now complete) is 
to be built to Imperial standards. Here the 
Ministry of Power has a chance to propel 
the entire electrical supply industry towards 
metric measurements at an additional cost of 
between £50,000 and £100,000 on a con¬ 
tract worth something like £80 million. 
Finally, there remains the problem of the 
distributive trades. Tbi s ,the; Government 
clearly intends to tackle later on, once the 
bulk of industry has made the change. But 
clearly it will be impossible <0 allow shops, 
or groups of them, or manufacturers of 
packaged consumer goods just to change 
over when tjiey feel like it. As with the 
diffehcjr tfye (joverpment will have to blow 
the whfefte and, if Jt really believes in plan* 
tag, it ought to fix the date several years in 
advance, as a' target. 



Gas exploration 


Stretching thd odds 

To have struck gas with it wildcats out of Sir Henry also referred^ ih his discussion 
27 drilled in the North Sea so far is certainly of North Sea chances last Week, to Vthat may 
an exceptional success ratio for petroleum be considered the oddest matt r but Of 
exploration anywhere, as Sir Henry Jones the whole recent programme bf 'United 
said last week. So far, the total number of Kingdom gas exploretion--Home Oils oil- 
wells drilled is far too small to be signifi- shore discovery at Ldckton oh the Yorkshire 
cant; but if over a really long and extensive moors, which in terms of flow rate per well 
programme of drilling the North Sea should is the best find of any so far. This discovery 
offer an average success ratio of one in ought perhaps also to be considered when it 
three, it would rank well up with some of comes to discussing the odds of finding 
the world’s most prolific “ petroleum natural gas for Britain. For it came firom 
provinces.” But how often one strikes a well which BP appeared ready to abandon 
petroleum is only one factor: how much gas when it “ farmed out ” the venture to Hpme 
or oil is found on the average, or how often Oil; on the deeper drilling of which Home 
it leads to really big production, is even Oil alone took the financial risk ; and of 
more important. which, only after the success, the Gas 

If the long-run North Sea success ratio Council has exercised its option to take up 
were to turn out to be one in three, thar a half-share by paying a half-share of the 
would not, unfortunately, imply that every extra cost. 

explorer, after having drilled two dry holes, That well was one of the last of an on- 
could be certain the third would bring in shore exploration programme for,'gis",rin 
gas. (In tossing a coin the success ratio Britain, starting in 1953, , w hjch BP aiid 
for heads is ortc in two.'"But if you think the Gas Council spent several mifllpn) 
that means that in two spins you will ncces- pounds and drilled' many Nfrefls. .. Up r toe 
sarily turn up one head, try it.) Few oil Home Oil’s- strike at Lockton, this found, 
companies admit to using probability effectively, nothing at all. It is true that in; 
calculations in exploring for petroleum ; but the North Sea proper BP was the first dis^ 
those that do, for an established average coverer of gas, and that the Gas Council 
success ratio of one in three, might calculate a participant in a group that so far has, 
that th<*y would need to drill about 14 wells .probably discovered the most ga$ bf ’ijjjnyjj 
to get a 95 per cent probability of at least but on their dismal previous exploration* 
one strike. How much gas would be found record onshore, jt was perhaps abou^tijjricj 
is different again. Up to now, any calcula- they produced some results. ThrjOwin 
lion about the chances of finding “ com- dry holes onshore, and what - hfcppentnoj 
mercial gas ” in the North Sea would have that remarkable success rafid? Tills is; 
been meaningless. For only when Sir certainly not meaningless when gas price 
Henry and the bargainers (or Mr Marsh) arguments bring in expiation odds—par-; 
have set the price will anybody know the ticularly as part of the Argument for basing; 
size of “commercial find ” worth looking for. prices on some cofct-plus formula. 
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i EG opts-out 


'wWy, a# 

Betjtnc ponipany is abomi 
ampule* game by selling its 
aj-#taff, «goa«»,(7 




?; jMyjecently 
fog and 



iBd TJibuiaaosre, until 



itfeh General 
out of the 
r . eea&dt; 
wc*&‘W0A r ' 


tentathwljt «&m$Mit proc^piiiitrol, M 
Ministry of T^oolt^y is difeg lto hejt W 
promote iawKst’% industty^ ffetting up 
awbmation advisory centres, jKtouOting 




exhibitions. Meanwhile 
.amongst the manufactures, 

\fa|, gaverninetit rapport. ” 

r „jabonaltsatwn in the 

^uitc as advanced as the Africans, 
it. must be on the right aciak*' , 


.^^irelated to; iT ^,_,_ ^ 

contract! ” k 1ooksarif GEC iff*6 aiuuoua 
to get rid of a % to!»?m*k6r that Ellfctt*! 
ate getting ^ 

difference out ep % 

i estimated is JitfflL 


. for 
\tttA 4 a± 
the Injet;- 
knoW-how 
But 



agEtyrt* and progrannp&a it \wflB acquire. 
The GffiC computeiaWere being built under 
i ki&$m the Ariieridto cbfapfcpy, Scien- 
ti^e Data Systems, and# akd had a research 
agieexdent with the tfrerich ’ Compagnic 
Euiop£ene d’Automatjsrae ; but EUk»tt’$ are", 
likely to let these hpte* f 

It is a wisedacmon because the process 
control/mchnhrkl autdikuition end of the 
computer business is still (a) very much in 
its infancy (even in the States) and develop¬ 
ing it will require sophisticated computer 
know-how and more important, detailed 
knowledge of industrial processes (b) in¬ 
dustry is proving a most unwilling customer 
so persuasion.is mighty expensive and (c) 
there are far too many people ip the, game. 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ferranti, 
English Electric/Marconi' and Plessey, to 
mention the bigger British companies (with 
not a great deal to choose between them) 
are aU fighting over the same handful of 
contracts—wasting precious resources when 
much new ground needs to be broken. 

A year ago, Elliott’s cannily persuaded 
the National Research and Development 
Corporation to lend them money in order to 
approach likely industries, offering to auto¬ 
mate a “ guinea pig ” company—with 
NRDC backing in computer hardware and 
software—and subsequently selling the 
accumulated know-how to similar interested 
companies (NRDC expecting its cut if the 
operation is financially successful). Inter- 


Aluminium refiners 


Watch it 


yrrrr .^.yrr 1 • : - 

BH#sh expprt$ of aluminium scrap, running 
at about 7$ thousand tons a year, are to be 
cut down severely. The Board of Trade has 
imposed these restrictions after complaints 
from the main British customers for the 
scrap—secondary aluminium refiners—that 
scrap prices have risen by between £5 and 
£10 a ton over the last two months and have 
brought profits down nearly to zero. This 
has largely, been due to the diversion of 
sieiider home supplies to export markets. 
Anyway* they say, h is.more sensible to 
export aluminium in the form of cars and 
office equipment. 

True. But it also sounds like special 
pleading. Another reason for the price rise 
is the drop in imports of scrap from iron 
curtain countries, about 14,000 tons last 
year. This has happened because the 
Japanese are prepared to pay a higher price 
than the British, No doubt they need the 
material more urgently ; they are also more 
efficient and, with lower refining costs, can 
afford to pay higher prices. Why are British 
refiners to be protected from such com- 
petition ? The Board of ‘Trade should 
keep an eye on domestic prices ; if they fall 
far below those abroad, export controls 
should be lifted. Otherwise these controls 
could easily become a cushion for an ineffi¬ 
cient industry to fall back on. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentage change from : 


Month 

Index 

196S«100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ego 

Twelve 
months ego 

Industrial 
production * 

December 

131 

+1 

-1 

-2 

employment * 

Peeamtew 

103 7 

-0 1 

-12 

-2 1 

productivity • 

December 

128 

+1 

nil 

nN 

Export trade t 

Retell trede * 

January 

148 

+11 

+5 

+14* 

December 

124 

nil 

+2 

«tU 

Unemployment * 

February 

113 0 

nil 

+7-1 

+43-! 

Wap# retea (weekly), _ 
Retell prices jw ■ & * 
Export prlpee • 

January 

1386 

+oi 

+01 

+2-9 

January 

127 7 

+0*2, i 

+!’• 

+3-7 

■December 

,114 .. 


nil 

_i_■ p- 

+3 

■' . - ' —■—'— ...— - ;j■ k -7—"- 1 - 

* Saasonefty adjusted. Indicators of export afid retail j whoffy unatnployad axtfudSnp schooReavafs arid Iti" 
trade refract thOretOenu in’volume terms. I.e.. ih tmtue Februaty toes running at an annuel rate - of 1.9%. 

j at constant gripe. Unemployment refers to numbers 1 y Provisional. 

f. * * 

__j 


Furniture i jj rjr| j> -;n! SflT 

Sflueezsd to death 

l .V ? -»»f * * * * ** i , 1 

The appointment of a receiver and manager 
for the furniture group Harrisort Gibson 
came as a surprise. In fact it is something 
of a special case. It has five Stores but the 
on<* In outer Ba^t/London, whi^h is'by ter 
the biggiekt*; Was de^troyed by fire 1 In 1960 
and rebuilt no perhaps too ambitious a scaj^e. 
The ensuing depression in furniture Sales- 
relieved only momentarily in 1954-65—has 
prevented rne company ever properly shak¬ 
ing itself free of the burden .of interest 
charges. Thus undercapitalised, it was 
peculiarly vulnerable to the downturn in 
trade last year and started making losses 
after interest charges in midsummer. By 
last week Lloyds Bank, which was owed 
£3 million on a floating charge (i.e., giving 
it priority) called a halt and put in a 
receiver. Early indications suggest that the 
receiver regards the company as a viable 
concern, given a proper capital structure. 
He is looking for a buyer. Certainly 
Harrison Gibson is highly regarded in the 
furniture trade. 


Multiples on the run 

But Harrison Gibson is not the only 
sufferer. Furniture shop sales on credit 
have been dramatically affected by the 
restrictions. In the first quarter of 1966 
they were 2 per cent down on 1965. In the 
second quarter the drop had increased to ro 
per cent. For the last two quarters it was 
18 per cent and then 25 per cent. And at 
this level below the previous year, credit 
and HP furniture shop sales seem to have 
settled down. As usual the credit restric¬ 
tions have done most harm at the cheaper 
end of the scale ; in retrospect Harrison 
Gibson’s recent decision to trade down looks 
like a bad move. As usual the multiples 
are suffering most—with value sales down 
6 per cent last year. Independent fitfniture 
shops, relying less on HP sales, held their 
own. Contrary to the usual pattern, sales 
of upholstered goods have been hit as 
badly as those of cabinet furniture which 
are usually more volatile: more of the latter 
is bbught by young people and on credit 
As usqal department stores and mail order 
houses, which continue to operate most of 
their normal credit facilities—budget 
accounts and payment oVer 20 Or 39 weeks 
interest free—have probably enlarged their 
share of the total retail market. 

But the retailers 9 position is cosy com¬ 
pared with the manufacturersV Last year 
deliveries to retailers were 2 per cent down 
by volume, but orders by retailers were 6 
pet cent down. |n consequence the order 
b<$tttrdte start of the yea* was £*1.1 mil¬ 
lion compared with £17*6 million * year 
earlier. Ibis is about One month’s produc¬ 
tion. There havfe ^been few,closures but 
touch short-rim^ Working. Toe amount of 
useful reifpjbytoent that is taking:'place 
fiend ;*tof ' the nation’s most 
seriously squeezed manufacturing industries 
—must be tiny. 





Bids 

The London Stock Market took one look at the figures for next 
year’s government’s estimates and thought , fat; a short nme , that April 
ii th this year would see a tough Budget, with dll that this implies for 
delays in reflation. So The Economist— Extel Indicator fell by twelve 
points to 376.0 by Tuesday mid-day, after which any attempt at a 
rally petered out . But gilt-edged, which had suffered with equities 
(ana sterling) for a couple of days, had resumed their cheerful upward 
match by Thursday. The gloom over equities, was Hot enlivened 
by dividend cuts (from Hoover among others) which resulted in falls 
tri the shares concerned, whereas good results left the shares concerned 
unmoved; and ICl fell is. to 35s. after the nasty results announced 
last week, despite the maintained dividend. The results that the 
market had been anticipating gloomily (the share price was down to 
36$. from 55s. last year before these results) were those of Associated 
Electrical Industries; and these, arriving after the market had closed 
on Thursday, were as bad as expected* On sales £10 million up at 
£265 million for the year, profits after tax (and increased loan interest) 
were 45% down at £4.8 million. As with ICI, the dividend was 
maintained, but would have been undereamed if paid entirely gross of 
tax; as with ICI, the year got worse—in AETs case profits after tax 
for. the second half were a third of the previous years figure . But, 
unlike ICI, AETs slump was partly and—for all—due to reorganisa¬ 
tion of the telecommunications interests. 

A damned close run thing 

At an enthusiastic shareholders* even this price takes GECs 
meeting this Wednesday, private valuation of the loan stock to be 
and institutional shareholders in issued as correct The TR board 
Telephone Rentals backed their has now changed the basis of 
board in its fight against accept- depreciation and forecasts profits 
ing the bid for their company by for two years ahead, giving a pos- 
General Electric Company, sible value of 35s. for the shares 
Although shareholders — in 1968—on 16 times future 
especially those who attend meet- earnings, 
ings—are notoriously over-enthu- Telephone Rentals is a smal- 

siasric supporters of their boards, lish company in a growing held, 
in this case they could be right. It has successfully increased its 
The bid closes next Monday ; share of the total market to over 
despite the length of the fight half in the last ten years in com- 
(illustrated in the chart) the result petition with companies owned 
is still very much in doubt. The by GEC itself, Philips of Eind- 
bid price of 27s. 3d. (or 26s. 6d. hoven (through a subsidiary of 
allowing for maximum possible Pye of Cambridge) and Plessey. 
capital gains tax liability) is 16 It has steadily widened its range 
times last year’s TR profits and of services on offer, notably to 

THE LONGEST BID 


security devices, so that tele* like a good (or goodish if tj»« 
phones now account for only half directors have beenfob opfe 
of the new orders taken. Its profit mistfc) de<ed to \vhaf Will, ok i* 
record is impeccable, its dividend very naOtfft^ wdrM for profit;!;* 
policy ditto (tf conservative). For Th#,e /«$; fertr tohOr alternative 4 
once—-and this is .a rare thing to investments aMtiao Which offer 
say—its directors are probably the same vain? at JR Ai tiL $&. 
reliable ip their profits forecasts ; —GEC itself,wifbdpt 
the accusation by thebidders that Rentals, looks wfmbsM 
they may not have allowed for a couple, of years; Sotfeepricp 
cost increases or rentals taken for looks too tew 5 GEC ■JMl feati 
. snortet periods than, thOwvial tjf buying shard spasm^afflyjM, 
years does, not stand up in view thus encouraging the view ! that 
of the past record. In fact the the price will plunge (ty fa 
TR directors have been conserve-, ference for ever) below 17*. ft the'! 
dye in not' allowing ‘for cash bid Tails. 'But these 
grants in their profit forecast*?- merely proved that the mubit 
these will amount to at least for the shares of anyT^ihtmylh 1 
£100,000 a year; and they have this situation is. an wtificfiLone. 
not revealed new products - If the bid fails then tfteprice wilf 
prematurely. fall below 27s, 3d.; but not in .the 

Even so 27s. 3d. looks a good jonj or even the m&Mui 
price; but TR occupies such a F° r n 0w everyone is aware of 
key position in such a growing what a good investment TR is at" 
industry that, left independent, anywhere around 27s. 34. 
it will not wither as Stylo Shoes, cven a failed bid may stimulate 
Westinghouse Brake and other father than remove genuine 
companies have withered, in investment interest 

profits and share price, following _ ■' ,; 

an unsuccessful bid. TR may : 

not be the “public utility” it ■ ' ». . ■ 

claims to be but is an immensely Italian Coupon tOX 
attractive company. In fact the 

biggest surpnse of the whole Option withdrawn 

fight is why Plessey has not been 

induced by the directors of TR Italy's #tock took a 

to make a counter-bid. For one beating this weck on them 
subsidiary of Piessey makes much that the SoclaUsts had won 
of TR’s equipment, and works ,h eir point coa]itjon 

closely with the company, while partn ers over the great tax r<wv. 
another subsidiary ^ a competi- Against advica from ^ Bank 
tor of TRs. The logic of a c f Italy, the Christian Demo- 
merger is obvious. crats n na lly agreed that the 

But even without a counter- emergency three-year measure 
bid* or the hope of one, there are introduced in 1964 should be 
a number of reasons why TR allowed to lapse. This means 
should be allowed to remain that rich and not very patriotic 
independent. Its profits increases Italians once again have an 
over the next two years will shine incentive to sell their shares, 

ta ^ c their money to Switzer- 
formal acceptance land, and buy their shares back 



as non-residents. 

The whole sad muddle is the 
result of an attempt in 1962 by 
Signor Ugo La Malfa, then 
budget minister in the first 
centre-left coalition, to start 
introducing a modern and 
efficient tax system. Italian 
residents were obliged to 
declare their share holdings 
and have their dividend income 
assessed for progressive taxa¬ 
tion, after payment of 15% 
withholding tax. The snag was 
that foreigners and non-resi¬ 
dent Italians holding Italian 
stocks were allowed to pay a 
“clean” 30%, with no further 
liability. This was obviously 
advantageous to the ricb, who 
would otherwise findthemselves 
paying high rates of supertax, 
m ^963 and the early months 
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emergency law stemmed the 
tide by extending the 30% 
“ dean * Option in Italian resi¬ 
dents. Hence the ludicrously low 
tax declaration by Fiat's Signor 
Giovanni Agnelli a few weeks 
ago which sparked off the row. 
The original Le Malfa system 
has now been restored, with 
the exception that . the with¬ 
holding tax has been reduced 
td 5%; the ihcehtlye to the rich 
to escape Supertax and dis¬ 
closure to the tax authorities is 
still there. 

• However, the overall econo¬ 
mic situation is entirely dif¬ 
ferent. In 1963, . Italy was 
Heading into an inflationary 
cKsis while industry was still 
wildly suspicious of the centre- 
left government. Now it has 
become used to the animal, and 
the' economy is on a healthy 
upward path (even if high 
bank liquidity threatens some 
inflation in the second half of 
the year). The balance of pay¬ 


ments does hot look in 
immediate danger: there should 
be some surplus on basic 
accounts in 1967, if not the 
$450-$500 million expected be¬ 
fore November’s floods. Most 
of what capital flees abroad 
(suitcases full of banknotes in 
a car boot is the favourite 
method) should return imme¬ 
diately as the shares are re¬ 
purchased by the u non-resi¬ 
dents.*' But Milan bourse can 
hairdly look forward to a happy 
time for some time to come, 
although the first emotional re¬ 
action did not last long. The 
Bank of Italy’s strong preference 
for simply extending the emerg¬ 
ency legislation was based on 
the belief that if the necessary 
changes were finally linked with 
the impending company law re¬ 
form bill, the effect on the 
bourse would have been less 
violent and another tax reform 
might have prevented any 
capital flight. 


Investment income 

Square one 

At a time when the cult of the 
equity is losing some of its gloss, 
two studM cast a cold light on 
dividend growth. They are the 
annual comparison of equip? and 
fixed interest investment, issued 
by London stockbrokers de Zoete 
and Gorton, and a paper pre¬ 
sented to the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Edinburgh by Mr J. B. 
Marshall, a fellow of the faculty. 

The charts illustrate some of 
their findings. De Zoete has 
compiled an equity index of its 
own and plotted it against the 
dividend on the same index and 
the cost-of-living index. They 


have also deflated the index and 
dividend to allow for the rise in 
the cost-of-living. Perhaps the 
most disturbing aspect of the 
exercise is that share prices in 
real terms have never quite 
returned to the isolated peak of 
1937. 

But the adjusted dividend 
index, though now down a little 
from 1964, is well above the peak 
of the late thirties, when a sharp 
rise in dividends had been 
accompanied by only a slow rise 
in the cost of living. The divi¬ 
dend liberalisation of the past 
two decades has enabled pay¬ 
ments to outstrip the cost of 
living. But for quite long 
periods, there has been no 


DE ZOETE & GORTON 



FACULTY OF ACTUARIES 



growth in realterms—the cost of 
living rose for instance 58% be¬ 
tween 1937 and 1946, while the 
unadjusted dividend index was 
unchanged. 

Mr Marshall shows that gross 
dividends and earnings in Britain 
have grown on average by about 
1 % a year in real terms since 
1926, compared with 2% in 
America. The difference is due 
to greater inflation in this coun¬ 
try, for in money terms the 
performance in the two countries 
was similar. 

But he takes the study a stage 
further, and adjusts United 
Kingdom dividends for income 
tax at the standard rate. Here 
again, the choice of base-date 
makes a great deal of difference. 
Since the war, what with divi¬ 
dend liberalisation, the benefits 
of funds ploughed back earlier 
and a fall in the tax rate, the 
performance has been quite 
good. But real net dividends 
are still below the levels reached 
in the late ’twenties and again 
in the mid-’thirties. Thus an 
investment in equities at the 
wrong time could have produced 
non-existent growth of income 
in a period of forty years. But 
of course losses on fixed interest 
investments would have been 
still greater. 

Mr Marshall also looks at 
profits earned on equity assets, 
and finds that the pre-tax return 
has been falling at 2% a year 
since 1949. Some of this fall is 
due to the replacement of old, 
written-down assets by new ones 
at current prices ; and this more 
than offsets the growth in profit¬ 
ability of such assets as land, 
whose value becomes more 
understated. By extrapolation, 
he calculates that earnings and 
dividends are in for another spell 
of no growth* Nor will inflation 
necessarily save the equity inves¬ 
tor, for a cost-push inflation 
would not have the same effect 
as one arising from a shortage 
of goods. Although it - would 
increase the money value of 
assets, it would not necessarily 
be possible to get a similarly 
higher money value in return on 
them. 


Imperial Tobacco 

\ 

Please, Mr Jones 

Imperial Tobacco and its fellow 
cigarette manufacturers have had 
no lack of publicity 1 in the last 
twelve months. But this has 
centred on cigarette coupons, 
advertising and price cutting. 
Soon there may be more, 
centring on the touchy question 
of prices. 

Cigarette prices—or most of 
them—were last raised in 
August 1964. Between then and 
the etaet of the ffeexe list July-' 
manufacturing costs went up as , 


usual. Normally the mamrfae- 
tuieif “Wouldhave upped; their 
brines tedUe^purte by I fiepny 
for twenty, fnSkihg do mean¬ 
while by rounding up the peri¬ 
odic duty increases. 

But circumstances are not 
normal. Rhodesian UDI has 
now seriously bitten info tobacco 
leaf costs. North American 
tobacco is dearer, quality for 
quality, and importers also lose 
the Commonwealth preference.. 
The industry is steadily running 
down its stocks of Rhodesian 
tobacco now in this country. As 
a result, the proportion of Rho¬ 
desian tobacco going into cigar¬ 
ettes is now down to a quarter 
against a third before UDI. 
Over the next year, in the 
absence of a settlement, it 
should fall further to around 
15% and then to nil in another 
year or so after that; 

So far tobacco acreage in 
North America has not been 
expanded to meet the oxtra 
demand. Leaf costs have there¬ 
fore tended to rise but (in the 
USA at least) were offset last 
year by a special subsidy of 
about 7%. Even without any 
increase in leaf prices (and there 
obviously will be more this year) 
the cost to the British tobaepo 
industry of total replacement of 
Rhodesian by dollar tobacco 
would be around £20 million 
annually, or a penny a packet of 
20. So unless there is a settle¬ 
ment this year, the industry will 
want a price increase. 

The government might be 
inclined to argue that the price of 
tobacco—as of those other staple 
foods, beer and bread—has 
a special psychological signifi¬ 
cance and should be held down 
however good the arguments in 
the case. Although the anti¬ 
smoking lobby (which opposed 
retail price cutting) should logi¬ 
cally approve of price increases. 

To make matters worse for 
the. industry, Imperial Tobacco, 
the price leader%last year in¬ 
creased its profits, by £7 million 
to £43-9 millibn, ~of which an 
extra £4 million came from 
tobacco trading (up to £34 
million). Price increase? True 
the ejetra tobacco profits are the 
consequence of competition* of 
Imps’ pinching 1 -sales (and 
profit^) froiO Gallaher. Rather 
than ' u understand * the argu¬ 
ment the government may prefer 
to send the industry to the 
Prices and Incomes Board, thus 
making it the first industry to 
be hauled up successively before 
the Monopolies Commission, the 
Restrictive Practices Court (for 
rpm) and the PIB. pr perhaps 
it would bo more sensible, this 
time, for Gallaher to raise its 
prices first ? , 

Meanwhile Imps* diversifica¬ 
tion continues apace. Golden 
wonder Crisps earned a profit 
Ust year at last—of £$50*000 
(against a loss of £600,000). The 
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deliver what the doctors order with 


Burroughs Wellcome and Co. export a substantial part of their commercial production of 
medical and veterinary preparations by air cargo to Belgium. Holland. Eire, and Monaco. The 
use of air cargo, with its speed and frequency of delivery direct from the manufacturers to the 
major centres of population enables Burroughs Wellcome to oompete on the Continent and to 
give their customers do absolutely reliable service. In cases of epidemics such as foot and 
mouth disease, large quantities of vaccine are rapidly delivered to the affeeted areas. 

BEA Cargo can help you to compete in Europe, by cutting your total distribution costs or 
extending your market—or both. Have a word with BFA's International Cargo Advisory Bureau. 
They will assist you with cost comparison and cost-effectiveness studies, without cost or 
commitment. 

Contact your BEA appointed cargo agent, nearest BEA Office or 

Alistair Tucker ICAR West UMMi Mr Terarfari CreamtlfeW Uad^ $W7 Tfcaae FM 42SS Ex 2423 


Write tor your copy 01 imib 
new booklet which explain! 
cost-aflectiveness in air 
age marketing and gives 
actual ease studies. 


BEA 
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company now holds 40% of the 
crisp market and has thundered 
into the nut and raisin business. 
Other investments—Bemat Klein 
men’s tailoring and teaching 
machines—have been less suc¬ 
cessful and have lost some t of 
t the money Golden Wonder is 
now making. 

Imps now has 64% of the 
total cigarette market and, 
^thanjks to Embassy and Player’s 
No. 6, is now actually stronger 
in filter cigarettes than in plain 
for the first time ever. Cover 
for the maintained ordinary divi¬ 
dend is now up to 1.5 times; 
leaving investment income out of 
both dividend and earnings 
cover becomes 1.9 times. Ex¬ 
cluding the market values of 
the investments (including the 
holding in Gallaher) from the 
share price and investment in¬ 
come from Imps* earnings, its 
price earnings ratio becomes no 
more than 6 times—more than 
enough protection against the 
hazards of the year ro come 
and even against the chance 
of an overdue marketing break¬ 
through by Gallaher or Carreras. 


Dollar Land 

That's fightin' talk 

Investors are used to share¬ 
holders’ committees which want 
companies to be wound up, and 
which meet bitter opposition 
from the directors. In the Dollar 
Land row, the positions are 
reversed. A director who has 
recently resigned; Mr P. Boggis- 
Rolfe, who is a partner in a large 
and reputable estate agents, and 
the largest shareholder, Mr Sol 
Atlas, believe the company could 
be successfully, run as a property 
company, in spite of the tax dis¬ 
advantages in being a British 
property company operating ex¬ 
clusively in North America. Or 
at least they think the matter 
should be further investigated. 
The chairman, Mr H. J. S. 
French, and his supporters, in¬ 


tend to sell off the properties as 
opportunities occur and return 
the capital to shareholders. 

The trouble blew up over a 
contract which (according to the 
Boggis-Rolfe group) was almost 
signed, and would have given 
a substantial (and allegedly un¬ 
deserved) rise to two directors 
who control the company that 
manages Dollar Land’s American 
properties. Now the circulars 
afe flying thick and fast ahead 
of an extraordinary general meet¬ 
ing called for March 15, to con¬ 
sider removing these two direc¬ 
tors, Mr S. J. Tankoos and Mr 
E. N, Yarmon, from office, and 
appointing a committee including 
Mr Boggis-Rolfe and Mr Atlas to 
investigate the company. 

In his latest circular, the chair¬ 
man suggests an entirely inde¬ 
pendent investigation, which Mr 
noggis-Rolfe claims to have 
suggested — unsuccessfully — at 
the outset. Helped by a lavish 
use of bold type and strong 
language the circular backs up 
Messrs Tankoos and Yarmon, 
reiterates the board’s policy of 
disposing of the properties, 
“ aimed ” to give shareholders 
more than they would get from 
a going concern, and launches a 
fierce attack on Mr Sol Atlas. 
Mr French points out that there 
is a lawsuit by a subsidiary of 
the company against Sol Atlas 
(no mister for him in this circu¬ 
lar) seeking the conveyance of 
certain streets and lots, which it 
is alleged were sold in violation 
of the agreement for the purchase 
of the Cross County Shopping 
Centre. Mr Atlas’s company 
sold this (now the company’s 
most important investment) to 
the subsidiary of Dollar Land. 
The other side says that the suit 
was not filed until after the 
present trouble blew up, al¬ 
though the original sale took 
place as long ago as i960, and 
strenuously denies the chair¬ 
man’s statement that Sol Atlas 
wishes to gain control of the 
company, . . 

The meeting promises to be ” 
exciting—but the share price fell 
is. 6d. to ns. 3d.'oh the circular. 


Unit trust annuities 

Duty unbound 

Door-to-door salesmanship of 
unit trusts is already common 
in the United States, and the 
formation of life assurance 
companies to handle the many 
new unit-linked assurance 
schemes now available has 
made this legal here as well. 
But so far British unit trust 
companies are soft-pedalling 
this selling method; it has only 
been test marketed in limited 
regions. Instead the competi¬ 
tion consists of finding new 
twists to the advantages involved 
in assurance linked to unit 
trusts. 

Now Professional and 
General Fund Managers have 
turned their attention to the 
mitigation of estate duty. They 
suggest a scheme that involves 
buying an annuity, to provide 
income for the purchaser and 
his widow, taking whole life 
policies under the Married 
women’s Property Act, making 
gifts and insuring against death 
duties. They show, with an 
example, how this scheme can 
substantially increase the in¬ 
come of a father, his widow 
and children and the eventual 
family capital. 

So far the scheme could have 
been used by anyone who had 
thought of it, but Professional 
and General’s novelty is that 
both its annuities and the life 
insurance for this purpose are 
linked to Professional and 
General Investment Fund units. 
This removes an objection to a 
normal annuity—that it puts the 
annuitant at the mercy of in¬ 
flation. 

But one thing could put some 
people off. There is no 
guaranteed minimum payment; 
the annuity payments and the 
value of the assurance policies 
can go up or down ynth £ho t 
value of the Units in the trust. - 
This has only 41 one-yekr record, : 
satisfactory fat as it Kfoes, 
and the management expenses 


are low. But assuring a 
minimum value would, the 
. managers say, have been too 
expensive which rounds as if, 
actuarlally, there > Is a fair 
chance of a loss involved. 

Staveley Industries 

Conjugal 

competition 

Staveley Industries is due to 
merge its machine tool interest 
with those of Mr Jack Frye’s 
B. Elliott in about eighteen 
months’ time on a basis, as yet 
unknown, which will depend on 
the relative size ang profitability 
of these interests on the wed¬ 
ding day. So both sides are 
expanding madly to be the 
dominant, partner when the time 
comes—though Staveley is con¬ 
centrating on heavier tools than 
Elliott. In the meantime Stave¬ 
ley has rationalised its important 
lime and salt interests (account¬ 
ing for a fifth of this year’s 
profits which are up by £700,000 
to £2.7 million pre-tax); hopes 
that its foundries and abrasives 
(a quarter of profits) arc speci¬ 
alised enough to escape the 
worst consequences of the 
squeeze; and is expanding its 
electrical contracting* interests 
(an eighth of profits). 

But Staveley 9tands or falls 
by its machine tool division, 
which now includes Asquith 
(bought last year) to add to 
Craven and Richards and Arch- 
dale. It is this division which 
has kept profits after tax static 
at around 16% in relation to 
the present equity and on assets 
employed it has gone down a 
point to 9.3%. If profits are 
unchanged this year, return on 
assets employed will go down to 
7% through the inclusion of 
Asquith; and there are few 
hopeful signs* Richards is still 
k>$ig money as a result of the 
Unprofitably advanced new 
machinery introduced five years 
ago; the other heavy machines 
will suffer as private capital 
investment declines. And 



Staveley has not yet* proved in 
hard cash that it has the 
management on its machine- 
foot ude ar e Whole to make a 
go o^ it before Mr Frye arrives 
with ft dowry that could cost 
Staveley dear, 

Of course there are compen¬ 
sations ; Staveley has bought a 
sizeable Amqpcan machine-tool 
company with funds largely bor¬ 
rowed in the United States; 
although it is short of cash it 
ought to have no difficulty in 
raising loan stock on its rela¬ 
tively uncharged assets. So 
there are enough question marks 
over Staveley’s machine-tool 
side to make a buy rather pre¬ 
mature even at the present 
3^8, 3d.—only 11 times earnings 
and with a safeish yield of 
*6.2%. 
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Satisfactory Results 

Abridged Statement by the Chairman , circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December, 1966 


Group Results 

The activities of the Group have been well 
maintained, and, in the light of the less 
favourable conditions that emerged during 
the year under review, your Directors are 
satisfied with the results achieved. 

The normal dividend received from 
Lonsdale investment Trust remains un¬ 
changed, and a special payment has again 
been made for tax purposes. A dividend of 
£750,000 has been received from Klcimvort, 
Benson. No tax advantage would have 
resulted from a special dividend and the 
amount contributed, added to that from 
Lonsdale investment Trust, is more than 
sufficient to cover the requirements of the 
holding company. 

A first interim dividend of 7 per cent was 
paid by jour company in March, and a 
second interim dividend of 5 per cent in 
September; a final dividend of 8 per cent is 
now recommended, making a total of 20 per 
cent for the year, the same rate as for 1965. 

Since both the principal operating com¬ 
panies in your Group now have their own 
separate Chairman, u is appropriate that the 
statements prepared hv them on their respec¬ 
tive cuilipanv's alfinrs be submitted to you. 
T hese statements are appended herewith. 

truest G. Kleinwoil 

Klcimvort, Benson Ltd 

The banking company has been actively 
engaged throughout the period with its 
services much in demand. Credit restrictions 
and difficult economic conditions, which 
became accentuated during the year, have, 
however, resulted in consolidated earnings 
that aie somewhat lower than the record level 
achieved in 1965. After taxation and transfcis 
to contingencies, the accounts attached dis¬ 
close a profit of £ 1,021,940against £1,044,145 
last year. The allocation to General Reserve 
is £250,000,1 he same as has been made for a 
number of years excluding last year, when in 
the special circumstances reported at that 
lime the allocation was increased to 
£500,000. 

A further 500,000 shares of £1 each are 
being issued for cash at par to the holding 
company, thus increasing the issued share 
capital to £6,500,000 and thereby broadening 
the banking base. 

in the bank the demand for sterling facili¬ 
ties has been particularly strong throughout 
the year, but wc have been limited by the 
credit squeeze. This affects not only domestic 
business but also foreign credit, which is 
subject additionally to Exchange Control 
restrictions. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that London's short term foreign 
banking business is now mainly conducted in- 
currencies other than sterling, and we have 
been fortunate in securing an expanding 
share of this fast-developing business. 

In the field of company finance, economic 
conditions and fiscal changes militated 
against the issue of ordinary shares during the 
year; however, we were pleased to be asso¬ 


ciated with the introduction of several com¬ 
panies whose ordinary shares were well 
received. Loan issues have been a feature of 
this period. Under the new Corporation Tax, 
the fiscal advantages of this method of 
financing are great; but a proper balance has 
to be observed between borrowings and 
capital. Merchant banks have also been 
involved in many take-over bids and mergers, 
and our share of this business has been very 
satisfactory. Our Sheffield office has insti¬ 
gated some valuable business and is proving 
its worth particularly in the field of company 
finance. 

Our investment management and advisory 
services have been in increasing demand by 
both institutional and private clients; in 
particular, further pension funds have sought 
our assistance. 

Klein wort, Benson (Europe) is developing 
encouragingly in the field of medium and long 
term financing, and in the provision of 
comprehensive services foi British, American 
and other companies developing their 
activities in Europe. 

Our Channel islands subsidiaries continue 
to expand and an increasing number of our 
customers arc taking advantage of the services 
wc can olfci in the Islands. 

T he results of Sharps, Pivlcy and Co., 
bullion brokers, the acquisition of which was 
reported last year, have fully met our 
expectations. 

Construction work tin the building in 
Eenchurch Street winch will contain om new 
offices has continued during the year. The 
serious technical problem winch previously 
caused considerable delay has been fully over¬ 
come. While the delivery liom sub-con¬ 
tractors of certain specialised components to 
replace part of the oiiginal roof structure has 
been slower than anticipated, 1 hope that by 
the time I report to you next year the building 
will have been completed. 

The profits of a business such as ours are 
greatly affected by the freedom we are granted 
to provide the services required by our clients 
at home and abroad. Rather than curb 
foreign business in the interest of immediate 
balance of trade figures, T feel that encourage¬ 
ment should be given to increasing this most 
valuable source of invisible earnings by ihe 
relaxation of regulations inhibiting it. 

. It is not customary to refer to Board moves 
in the statement of the banking company, but 
1 cannot let the occasion pass without 
referring to the retirement from the board of 
Mr. Ernest G. Klein wort, who was made a 
partner 40 years ago and. since the merger 
and until last year, was chairman of the 
company. 

Cyril H. Klcinwort 

Lonsdale Investment Tru9t Ltd 

The consolidated net revenue of the Trust 
alter all charges and debenture interest 
amounted to £471,242, as compared with 
£473,749 last year. After allowing for the 
transitional relief available under the Finance 


Act 1965, earnings were 26 per cent its cow-< 
pared with 26.14 per cent in 1965. The asset 
value of the Trust's ordinary stock units at 31 
December, 1966 was 23s. 9d., approximately 
9 per cent below that of a year ago (26s. 2d.), 
reflecting the general market decline during 
the year. 

The dividend on the Trust's ordinary stock 
has been maintained at 22 per cent, involving 
a distribution of 87} per cent, as compared 
with 87} per cent last year; in addition, a 
special dividend of 3 per cent (last year 4 per 
cent) has been paid, in order to enable the 
parent company to obtain the maximum tax 
benefit. The total distribution absorbs nearly 
the whole of the available revenue. 

The classification of invested funds at 
market value at 31 December 1966 shows no 
marked change since a year ago. Last year’s 
very liquid position has been maintained 
throughout the year and some £740,000 
remained uninvested at the year end. Net 
sales of foreign investments amounted to 
sonic £300,000, of which dollar stocks com¬ 
prised two thirds. Sterling preference hold¬ 
ings were increased by approximately 
£ 100 , 000 . 

The itemised Revenue Account show's that 
the Company’s claim to Double Taxation 
Relief diminished substantially as compared 
with the previous year; this year, on the basis 
of our present foreign investments, there will 
be a further decrease of a similar amount. 
Double taxation without relief and without 
justification penalises collective investment 
through investment tiusis as compared with 
ducct investment by the individual in 
American and other foreign securities. 

Investment dusts have for a long time 
made substantial and successful investments 
in the shares of American companies which 
by their rise in value have materially contri¬ 
buted to the increase in dollar assets held by 
the U.K. The steadily growing dollar income 
has also been an important addition to the 
invisible exports of this country. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities will see the folly of 
penalising such collective investment and will 
alter the tax position of investment trusts 
accordingly. 

Some dividend decreases from our British 
investments must be expected even if there is » 
no higher taxation to meet the mounting . 
Government expenditure, and these decreases 
will only be partially offset by dividend 
increases from our foreign holdings. Our 
present estimates indicate tne Trust’s revenue 
in 1967 should just cover the dividend of 
22 percent. 

It is over thirty-six years since I became 
Chairman of the predecessor company of the 
present Trust and i feci fhe time has come for 
me to retire from the Chairmanship, 
although I shall remain on the Board. 
Mr. I. M. L. D. Forde, w'ho is at present 
Deputy Chairman, will be appointed to take 
my place and I warmly welcome him as my 
successor. 

T. L. McC. Lonsdale 


£T. ALBANS HOUSE, GOLDSMITH STREET, & ALDERMANBURY HOUSE, LONDON, EC2 
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MCCORQUODALE & CO. LTD. 


Printers at home and overseas 



Statement by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord M c Corquodale of 
Newton, P.C., K.C.V.O., for the year ended 30th September 1966. 

Last year I was able to report that the results of the trading of your Company 
for 1965 showed an improvement on the previous year, and ventured to 
hope that if no unforeseen development occurred this improvement might 
be maintained. You will see from the accounts that our profit before tax 
was almost the same as last year despite the expenses incurred by the 
closing of our Cardington Street factory which amounted to nearly 
£200,000. This year, however, your company suffers the effect of the new 
tax legislation with adverse results on the availability of profit for distribu¬ 
tion. Trading conditions during the year remained most difficult being 
affected by the economic uncertainties and unpredictable Government 
ections. 

I informed you last year that your Board had decided to move the Head 
Office of the Company from 15 King Street, E.C.2 where we have been 
for the last forty years, to Basingstoke where our new office block has been 
most satisfactorily completed. This move took place in November, and we 
were able to dispose of our freehold in the City for a satisfactory figure, 
completion being achieved at the end of November, which has enabled us 

reduce somewhat our banking indebtedness. 

We have also sold the freehold of Cardington Street although this has 
been more difficult, the completion date having been arranged for 31st 
January this year. This will enable us to finance out of our own resources 
some important new developments we have in hand. 

The resulting profits from these transactions will be dealt with in next 
year's accounts. 

I regret to have to report, however, with regard to our property at Shoe 
Lane, that we have made no progress in obtaining any sort of permission 
bom the Government to develop and we are now endeavouring to let it on 
a short term basis. 

•VMSIil 

I am glad to report once again that most of our Overseas Companies have 
bed a successful year. Our Canadian factory which I reported last year as 
having had a difficult time has this year earned a substantial profit, and I am 
glad to say that future prospects here look very much brighter. Our German 
factory at Gottingen has been enlarged during the year, and we are in the 
process of enlarging our small factory at Maryland, which has a full order 
book and is looking forward to a good year. I am glad to say that our joint 
venture with our American associates in the production of continuous 
stationery in Australia now seems to be reaching a breakeven- point. The 
New Zealand company has had a very good year end report a record profit. 

I mentioned last year the lack of political stability in Nigeria gave us 
great fears for the future of the Company. These fears still exist; the Com¬ 
pany has managed to carry on its trading under difficulties throughout the 
peer without undue loss, and Mr. M. E. Clowes and I hope to pay a visit to 
fcaden before the date of the Annuel General Meeting to encourage our 
golleaguea who work there. 

It will, I am sure. Interest our shareholders to know that Our Oversees 
Companies established since the war have been finanoed by remittances 
bom this country amounting to £1,100,000. As a direct result of these 
Investments we have up to date received remittances on account of 
loyalties and dividends amounting to £387,000, end now we stand 
possessed of overseas assets whose capital value is much higher than our 
original investment. 

Your Company's efforts in overseas trade take three forms. The first is 
the direct export of printed matter to our own overseas customers. The 
second is the supply pf printed matter which is either then exported direct 
by trading houses, for instance, books, or is used in connection with the 
export of other material, for instance, as paokaging. Thirdly where the 
phyejsal, export of printed goods has proved impossible, machinery and 
techmppLknowledge has been sent abroad so that oversees markets can 


be exploited through local production. Freedom to exploit technical 
superiority in overseas markets and the ability to invest in such exploitation 
is essential to our future overseas development and the gitowth of our 
income from abroad. 

AT NOMA 

Our various companies have more than maintained their turnover against 
ever increasing competition. Once again our book printing concerns, 
Wiiiiam Clowes 8- Sons Ltd. and Spottiswoode Ballantyne & Co. Ltd. have 
been exceptionally busy. The book printing trade and especially the 
educational and technical section is rapidly expanding and your Board has 
decided to enlarge the lithographic and binding departments of the factory 
at Beccles in order to cope more adequately with the increased require¬ 
ments of our customers. During the last months of 1966 we have also 
doubled the size of the Great Yarmouth factory of William Clowes 8 Sons 
Ltd., which will enable us to increase our own exports. Between 45% and 
50% of all books printed at Beccles and Colchester are exported by our 
publisher customers. 

At Henry Blacklock 8 Co. Ltd. in Manchester our web offset machine 
which I mentioned to you last year is doing well and completed many large 
orders and our results from this Company show some improvement. 

For some time the Liverpool Corporation have had under consideration 
the redevelopment of the area, in which our Liverpool factory is situated, 
and they have now obtained powers of compulsory purchase. In these 
circumstances we have made arrangements to dispose of the factory to the 
Corporation, and are in the process of closing the works at the present time. 
We much regret having to take this step, Liverpool being the original home 
of the Company. Owing to the close proximity of our Works at Newton-le- 
Willows we will be able to transfer much of the turnover to them. A number 
of our operatives at Liverpool have found themselves able to take advantage 
of our offers of employment elsewhere within the Group. 

We have had considerable difficulty during the year with our Paper MiH 
at North Wales. Conditions in the paper trade generally have been adverse 
for the smaller mills in the country, and several have had to cease their 
activities. 

With tariff protection completely removed under the EFTA agreement, 
the outlook for the trade generally is somewhat obscure. 

Our speciality trades have done well during the year, especially our 
Colour Card business whose factory is at Newton-le-Willows, and 
Associated Trapinex Ltd., which specialises in "point-of-sale" printing on 
paper and plastic for the advertising trade. 

I would like, also, to mention John Horn Ltd., our Glasgow offset 
printing and packaging factory, who have had an excellent year. 

ft would be rash indeed to prophesy business prospects for the coming 
year with the economic condition of the country continuing very difficult. 
The heavy losses of Csrdington Street are now out of the way and some 
other weaknesses- have been eliminated. In spite of theaqueeze, since 
October we have been able largely to maintain our turnover and your 
Company is in the pood position to taka advantage 6f any improvement in 
trading conditions. 

May. I once again thank our customers throughout the world for their 
continued support and thank our loyal office staff and factory operatives 
for thsir hard work during the course ot the year, which have alone made 
these results possible. 

In October Mr. John Allen, for many years our Company Secretary, was 
elected to the Board and we were very pleased to welcome him. 

I have had the privilege of being Chairman of the Company since 1938, 
with the exception of the war years, i shall be 66 in March and have 
decided that it is time for me to pass on the responsibilities of Chairman¬ 
ship. I have, therefore, proposed to my colleagues on the Board that I hand 
over during the summer, and they have invited my cousin, Mr. Alastair 
M c Corquodale, to succeed me. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


Tlie Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited was held on February 17th at the Head 
Office, 71, Lombard Street, London, EC3. 

Mr Harald Peake, the Chairman, presided. 

With the concurrence of the members present 
die Report and Accounts and the Statement by 
the Chairman, all of which had been previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 

The Chairman then said: I just wish to have 
a word on the subject of the presentation of our 
Report and Accounts. 

We try to present the fullest possible picture 
of the progress of the Bank to the 84,000 
shareholders. Wc also try to present the Report 
in a way which will be of interest to the members 
of our sta/T who have access to it through their 
branches, so that they can take an overall pic¬ 
ture of the large organisation in which they play 
a part. Wc also realise that many of our cus¬ 
tomers ask for copies of the Report, and last, 
but by no means least, these Reports go to a 
large number of banks abroad, 'therefore, when 
deciding how to present the Report we are really 
using as a criterion the best interests of the 
Bulk as a whole. 

No questions being asked by shareholders, 
the Report and Accounts were adopted and the 
other ordinal y business was transacted. 

Lr.-COL sill IAN BOWAIIK’S REMARKS 

Proposing that a vote of thanks be given to 
the Chairman, the Directors, the General Man¬ 
agement and the Stall for their service^ in 1966, 
Li-Col Sir Ian Bowarer, DSO, TD, said: 

A bank such as ours is not only a vast finan- 
i ul undertaking with its balance sheet now 
exceeding two thousand million pounds spread 
auoss the globe, but it is a fundamental part of 
the country’s economic life and stability. Those, 
therefore, who direct its broad policies or ad¬ 
minister its day-to-day activiiies aie rendering 
a national service as well as assuming immense 
commercial responsibilities. 

Our thanks today, as shareholders, arc due 
first to you, Mr Chairman, and then to all 
metpbers of the Board and the District Com¬ 
mittees not only Jor the commercial success of 
the .bank throughout a period of unusual diffi¬ 
culty, but for maintaining and enhancing its 
reputation at national and international level. 
We are most grateful and we are also very proud 
of these achievements. 

Our thanks, too, are due again this year to 
.Mr Warburton and his Headquarters staff for 
their able administration which has enabled the 
Board to maintain the same rate of dividend to 
which it was increased last year. I would like 
to couple with this expression of gratitude my 
congratulations to Mr Warburton, in which I 
am sure you will all share, on his appointment 
to the office of Vice-Chairman, and ai ihe same 
.time I would like to extend our congratulations 
to his former principal colleague, Mr M. T. 
Wilson Upon his promotion to Chief General 
Manager 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Mr Chairman, armies which lack the leader¬ 
ship of good commanders catuaot hope to emerge 
successfully from long and arduous campaigns, 
but every Army Commander knows that how¬ 
ever skilful he and his Corps Commanders and 
Divisional Commanders may be, the quality of 
the lower echelons, the Brigadiers, the Regi¬ 
mental Commanders and the rank and file is the 
essential ingredient which will enable him to 
achieve the objectives. 

I can think of no more apt way in this 
battle for commercial and financial supremacy, 
of drawing the attention of shareholders—and of 
others—to the work of those tactful, hardwork¬ 
ing and able gentlemen who preside as Managers 
over our 2,189 branch offices, or to the 27,000 
members of the staff whose loyal and tireless 
service enables the bank to conduct its day-to- 
day business to the satisfaction of its clients 
and the admiration of the whole community. 

Without this army of banking professionals, 
junior, not-so-junior, and senior, there could be 
no beginning of the annual campaign and cer¬ 
tainly no successful ending, and, therefore, I 
would ask you, Mr Chairman, to convey on 
behalf of all the shareholders, to your Branch 
Managers and their Assistants, and all members 
of ihe Staff, our gratitude and appreciation for 
their tireless and devoted efforts. 

With such teams—Directors, Managers and 
Staff working Logcther, I am sure that we share¬ 
holders arc in the best possible hands. 

In seconding the Resolution, Mr T. E. Hurst 
said: 

Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will 
not attempt to conceal my pleasure at undertak¬ 
ing this very pleasant task ol seconding this vote 
of thanks. I would like to include in ihe vote 
the Messengers of the Bank because 1 feel that, 
like the cashiers, they are in the front line as 
regards our custnmets and the business owes a 
great deal to their courtesy and helpfulness 
which I have experienced for so many years. 

I thank the Chan man for his clear and con¬ 
cise Statement which includes reference to the 
purchase of the National Bank of New Zealand 
with its 106 branches, and the formation of 
Lloyds Bank First Unit Trust with its point of 
sale at over 2,000 branches. It is gratifying to 
know it has been such a success already. In 
addition I would like to comment on the sub¬ 
stantial growth in the figures of Lloyds Bank 
Europe Limited, which must be a source of 
satisfaction to the Directors, and also to the issue 
of the Bankers Card. 

The results of the year must he considered as 
very satisfactory bearing in mind the frustra¬ 
tions with which joint stock banking has had to 
contend in the year under review. 

In banking we sell the same pound note as 
our competitors, and in fact we perform almost 
the same service, and it is therefore essential 
that everyone, both Managers and Staff, should 
display those qualities in dealing with the public 
on which the.Bank rightly puts such stress. - 


The motion was carried with acclamation. J 

In reply) the Chairman thanked Lt*€ol 
Ian Bowater and Mr T. E. Hurst for their kin£ 
remarks and for the sincere way in which th& 
had proposed the vote of thanks to the Director!, 
to the Management and the Staff. Headdc<& 
We are a complete team and we attach jgreat 
importance to working as a team and ^he suc¬ 
cess which we achieve is a combined effort. * 

The Chairman paid a tribute to Lord Scar¬ 
brough, who was retiring as a Director bijK 
would remain a member of the Yorkshire Com¬ 
mittee, and to Mr Gordon Richardson who had 
resigned in order to accept appointment as 
member of the Court of the Bank of England. 
He thanked them for their services to the Bank. 

MR M. T. WILSON’S REMARKS 

Mr M. T. Wilson, MBE (Chief General 
Manager) in response, said: Mr Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very proud to 
accept, on behalf of the Staff, the vote of tlianks 
which has just been passed. J thank you for it 
and thank particularly Sir Ian Bowater and 
Mr Hurst for the tributes which they have paid 
to the Staff for ihcir hard work last year. 

1966 was an exacting year all down the line. 
New services, such as our Bankers Card and 
our Unit Trust, require very careful planning 
and preparation and when they are brought into 
operation, the staff in our branches down to the 
smallest branch have to prepare 1 hem selves 
to offer you the services and deal with all 
enquiries about them. Our thanks are due to 
all concerned that both these ventures have gone 
well. 

Our Overseas Department and their piovincitl 
offices have experienced another very active year. 
The management and staff of this department 
are constantly searching for ways of improving 
the specialist services they offer, both to our 
customers and particularly, of course, to 
exporters. 

Lloyds Bank was described recently in the 
Piess as being “ Export eager." A compli¬ 
mentary epithet which has been earned ‘by the 

continuous endeavour* of our staff to provide a 
service of the highest order. 

Change and innovation cannot be successfully 
brought about without hard thinking and 
hard work, and our accelerating computer 
programme continues to demand much of both. 
It is easy to take for granted the progress which 
is being made and to under-estimate the skill and 
energy which is being concentrated upon the 
problems connected with automation which aije 
constantly emerging. The solution of thege 
problems Is of great importance for the competf* 
tive strength and profitability of the Bank, 
Against this background of past effort and future 
challenge, I thank you on behalf of our 27,000 
staff for the appreciation which has been 
expressed and for your confidence in us which 1 
hope will be as fully earned in twelve monrlw 
time. (Applause.) . ■ 
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TlfBORG BREWERIES, COPENHAGEN 

' * ’ ■ i> ' ‘ _ ^ 

Increased Sales—Exports Considerably Higher 


The folkrwihg is a summary of the Annual Report of the 
Managing Director, Viggo J, Ruimiuen, on the seventy-fifth 
Annual General Meeting of the United Breweries Ltd. of Copen¬ 
hagen. 

I am glad to be able to report, also this year, that our sales in the 
United Breweries Ltd. (De forenede Bryggerier) have increased 
during the past financial year. As was the case in the past years, it 
is Tuborg which accounts lor the increase, which comprises beer 
as well as mineral water. 

Total production within our organisation this year reached about 
2.2 million hectolitres (about J.l/ 3 rd mill, barrels) of beer, mineral 
water and apple juice. 

On October 1, 1966, the excise duty on beer in Denmark com¬ 
pleted its 75th year, and the anniversary was celebrated with yet 
another increase. The Danish excise duty on beer is still the 
highest in Europe. As trom February 1, 1966, the excise on Tuborg 
Green was raised by 10 ure to about 75 ore (9{.d), per bottle, on 
Tuborg Gold by 13 ore to about 95 ore (1/-;. and on Fine Festival 
Brew, Stout, and Easier Brew by 14.5 ore to about 113 ore (l/2d), 
per bottle. The excise on mineral water was raised by 5 ore and U 
now 15 ore per bottle. 

This year we have paid a total of 275 trillion kioner (about £14 
mill.) to the Government in excise duty on beer and mineral water. 
Our export sales have been considerably higher than last year, one 
of the reasons being the introduction of Tuborg Green Label in 
Sweden. As mentioned in my last annual report, the authorities 
m Sweden permitted the sale of beer of the same alcohol strength 
as Danish lager beer in retail shops and a great number of restau¬ 
rants in Sweden as from October 1, 1965, and sales have fully 
measured up to our expectations. Despite the introduction of the 
Green Label lager beer wc have enjoyed a continuation of our 


considerable sales of Tuborg Gold Label, Sweden has thus moved 
up to become our second largest foreign customer, close behind 
Belgium where our sales again rose sharply. To, the other countries 
within the Common Market; Germany, Italy, Holland and France 
our sales were increasing in spite of the fact that the internal duty 
on beer between the countries of the Common Market has been 
greatly reduced, whereas our beer is subject to considerable customs 
duties. 

Also in the EFTA countries : Norway, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Austria and Portugal we enjoyed increasing sales. On %e other 
hand, sales to a number of overseas countries show a decline, partly 
because local breweries are being established in many places, partly. 
because many of the states cannot afford to import beer. 

In several overseas countries, for instance USA and Canada, we 
have also been making good progress. 

Since the end of the second world war a number of countries 
have approached us w'ith propositions that we join as partners, in 
the building and operation of breweries, or that we extend technical 
guidance on a licence basis. So far we have declined any participa¬ 
tion, buL have now' initiated investigations of possibilities for partici¬ 
pating on a lucrative basis in foreign breweries, especially in coun¬ 
tries to which export of beer is made difficult or is actually 
impossible. 

Accompanied by His Majesty King Fredcrik of Denmark, the 
President of Italy, Mi G. Saragat, visited Tuborg on May 17th 
during his official visit to Denmark, and His Majesty King Kon¬ 
stantin of Greece paid a visit to the breweries during the centenary 
in July of the Royal Danish Yacht Club. Besides, our breweries 
have been visited during the past year by a great number of 
guests, from Denmark and abroad, as in previous years. 

The Managing Director concluded by reviewing the company’s 
other interests. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT, 1965-66 


Total trading profits... 

Dividends on stocks and interest on bonds. 

Excise duties on beer and mineral waters..... 

Raw materials, materials in general, etc., and maintenance. 

Wages, salaries, pensions and other personnel expenses... 

Sales, administration and other operating expenses.. 

Interest expenditures. 

Taxes and rates on real estate. 

Income taxes t 

transferred to account for income taxes. 9,100,000.00 

refunded tax from previous years.. 105.052.10 


Transferred to depreciation reserve for real property, machinery and 
equipment.................. »»■ r. ••••••«• 




Profit for the year... 

Balance brought forward from fast year 


AT DISPOSAL. 

for distribution as proposed i 
Dividend to Shareholders 

16% of the share capital, 42,760,000.00 kroner.... 

Bonus for the Board of Directors according to section 26 of the articles 
Contribution to the Tuborg Foundation... 


ce carried forward to next financial year 
* fr gj bsgr? -- - 1 -— 


606.398,581 

1.648.209 


275,042.944 

111.044.394 

114,604,498 

70,012,240 

239,419 

1,325,315 


8,994,947 


581,263,761 

19,000,000 


6,840,000 

208.721 

600,000 


41 

17 


96 

64 

66 

15 

26 

61 


90 


608,046790 


58 


18 

00 


00 

18 

00 


600,263,761 


7,783,029 

598,413 


8,381,443 


7,648,721 


732,722 


18 


40 

*1 


22 


18 


1964-65 
♦n 1,000 kr. 
494.510 
1,182 
495,692 
218.467 
94.215 
90.741 
56,875 
r 155 
1.337 


8,445 

469.925 

18.000 

487.925 

7,767 

479 

8,246 


6.840 

208 

600 

7,648 


04 


598 
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BANGKOK BANK LTD. 

;HEAD OFFICE: 3-9 SUAPA ROAD. PLAPPLACHAI, BANGKOK, THAHiANP.s 


CHAIRMAN 

PRESIDENT 

EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


GEN. PRAPAS CHARUSATHIARA 
CHIN SOPHONPANICH 
BOONCHU ROJANASTIEN 
V ATHI AVILASAKUL 
PRAYOON VINYARATN 


THAI LAN Cfs ONLY INTERNATIONAL BANK WITH BRANCHES IN SEVEN PRINCIPAL' 
CITIES OF THE WORLD; LONDON, HONGKONG, SINGAPORE, SAIGON, TOKYO, 
TAIPEI, KUALA LUMPUR AND A REPRESENTATIVES OFFICE IN NEW YORK. 


CONDENSED S TAT E M E N T 

ASSETS 


OF CONDITION 



Cosh m Hand and Due from Banks 

December 31,1966 
876,007,149.23 

Thai Government Securities 

421,128,033.34 

Toreign Government Securities 

54,989,232,61 

Other Thai Securities 

40,876,414.01 

Other Foreign Securities 

13,452,857.63 

Bills Receivable 

1,390,466,0853(1 

Loans and Advances 

2,220,955,782.26 

Bank's Premises and Equipments 

204,490,205.94 

Other Assets 

84,116,182.51 


B<iht. 5,306,451,943.34 

AND LIABILITIES 

Deposits and 0*h?r Accounts 

5,023,039,387.87 

Capital : 

Authorised 

(200,000,000.00) 

Issued and Paid Up 

200 ,000,000.00 

Reserves 

70,900,000.00 

Undivided Profit 

li,5J2555.47 

Liabilities on Acceptances and Guarantees 

Bdhl 5,306,451.943.34 

843,278,903.27 
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Figures like these add up to something 
more than just financial profit 






OVERSEAS SALES . . £108,000,000 

HOME SALES.£112,000,000 

TURNOVER.£220,000,000 









THE LEYLAND MOTOR 


CORPORAH 


LIMITED 


'We are substantially engaged in an industry with growing world demand. We 
have committed ourselves to large capital expenditure in expansion and modern¬ 
isation, and are well equipped to take full advantage of the next upswing in world 
trading, which must surely come... 'says SIR WILLIAM BLACK Chairman 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS At home there was a continued demand for 
OUT commercial vehicles throughout the whole period, and car sales, despite 
intermittent labour problems, held up well until the whole market began to be 
affected by the credit squcc/.c. Fortunately, our current range of models 
continues to be popular and our market penetration has increased in relative 
terms. 

Overseas, however, wc have had an exceptionally difficult year. Through- 
Out the world we arc fighting increased competition from car and com¬ 
mercial vehicle producers, which is not helped by the heavy increases in 
costs at home, which we are constantly being forced to bear. 

I submit that the strength of our Group stood the strain of difficult con¬ 
ditions in an exceptional year, and I think we emerged with credit and are 
well prepared to face the future. 

The Group profit for the year, before taxation, amounted to £16,425,762. 
Tins was some £4 millions lower than last year largely due to heavy cost 
increases which could not be passed on to customers, and to poor figures 
from Ipdia and Israel where trading conditions were particularly difficult. 

considered it prudent to convert the whole of the profit for the year of 
OVif Indian subsidiaries at the devalued rate of exchange. Had this devalua¬ 
tion pot |mn place the Group profit before taxation would have been 
£338,QQQ higher. 


Wc have recommended a total dividend for the year of 11 i n / ot the same aa 
for the previous year. 

Capital expenditure was incurred amounting to sonic £11.7 millions oil 
continuing development and expansion of production facilities. 

The Group net turnover was a new record at £220 millions, being £5 
millions higher than last year. Home sales were £112 millions, and overseat 
sales £108 millions, of which £72.4 millions were direct exports from the U.K. 

We were honoured to receive The Queen's Award To Industry for out* 
standing achievements by Ley land Motors and Standard-Triumph in the 
Export field. 

THE FUTURE We arc substantially engaged in an industry with growing 
world demand. We have committed ourselves to large capital expenditure in 
expansion and modernisation, and are well equipped to take full advantage 
of the next upswing in world trading, which must surely come. 


THE LFYLAND MOTOR CORPORATION LIMITED incorporating: 
LEYLAND MOTORS LTD • STANDARD-TRIUMPH INTERNATIONAL LTD 
A-E.C. LLMITEJg * ALBION MQTQftS LTfc % SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD 
Kg W WEST YORKSHIRE FOUNDRIES LTD and over 50 subsidiary and 
^36^ associated companies allied to vehicle production throughout the world 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

FURTHER INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
English China Clays Ltd. will be held at the 
Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, London, SW1, 
on March 22, 1967, at 12.30 pan. 

The following are extracts from the Statement 
of The Right Hon Lord Abercouway, Chairman 
Of the Company, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1966. 

ROYAL VISIT AND QUEEN'S AWARD 

The year 1966 will long be remembered by 
all who work for your Company, and by all who 
have its interests at heart, as a year in which 
the Company was doubly honoured. 

In the first place, Her Majesty The Queen, 
accompanied by His Royal Highness Prince 
Philip, was graciously pleased in July to pay a 
visit to the china clay industry. Her Majesty 
saw one of our pits, one of our refining and treat¬ 
ment plants, and one of our drying plants; and 
she spoke with many, including those, employees 
of the Company and others, who had worked for 
fifty years in the industry and were still working. 

In the second place, the Company was in¬ 
cluded in the list of the first winners of the 
Queen's Award for Industry, as I recorded with 
pride in my Interim Statement. The Award 
was bestowed upon the Company for its export 
performance in the year to September 30, 1965. 
This recognition of the successful efforts of so 
many, gave much satisfaction throughout the 
organisation. 

EXPORT PERIORMANCF 

Splendid as was the achievement in 1965 in 
exponing no less than 75 per cent of the Com¬ 
pany’s output of china clay, I can report witli 
pleasure an even finer export success in the year 
under review, to Sep:ember 30, 19o6. During 
this year, exports increased by 12 per cent by 
tonnage, and the proportion ol exptrt. to tot tl 
sales, by tonnage, rn^c to 76 per cent. More¬ 
over, bet lit sc: over can customers demanded 
higher qualities, exports rose by an even greater 
majgin of value. 

PROFITS AND TAXATION 

The Consolidated Profit before Tax of the 
Group for the year ended September 30, 1966 
was £7,212,000, compared with £6,639,000 for 
the previous year, an increase of some per 
cent. Last year I expressed a doubt as to 
whether profits could continue to rise at the 
same rate as inahe two previous years, and they 
have not. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that for most of the year there was considerable 
hesitation and retrenchment in home markets as 
a result of government policy: this not cnly 
slowed down the increase in home demand for 
china clay, but affected adversely activity in the 
quarrying and building industries, in both of 
which the Company is extensively engaged. 

The increase in the profits before tax is, sad 
to relate, more than offset by a heavy increase 
in the charge for taxation, which reduces the 
profit after raxarion to £4,515,000, compared 
With a figure for the previous year of £4,775,000. 
The main cause of the greater incidence of taxa¬ 
tion this yea* iY the discontinuance of Invest¬ 
ment Allowances against taxation, and rhe sub¬ 
stitution of Investment Grants, which do not 
reduce the tax charge. However, it appears that , 


so long as our capital expenditure continues at 
a high level, with a proper proportion of ir 
in those of rhe geographical areas in which we 
operate which are Development Areas, we should 
benefit in terms of overall cash flow; the higher 
taxation resulting, from the ■ discontinuation of 
the allowances wUl be more than offset by the 
Investment Grants. 

DIVIDENDS AND APPROPRIATIONS 

Every year for at least th£ last ten years, a 
larger net amount has been paid by way of 
Ordinary Dividend than in the preceding year. 
This year we are limited by the “ Freeze," and 
your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
12 per cent less tax, making a total for the year 
of 17 per cent less tax. This is the same as for 
the previous year, and requires a net amount 
of £1,334,000. This year, however, the income 
tax, both on the interim dividend paid last 
July and on the final dividend now recoin- 
mended, has to be paid to the Inland Revenue, 
which was not the case before. This adds to 
the net cost of the Ordinary Dividend a further 
amount of £937,000, making a total cost of 
£2,271,000. 

DEBENTURE ISSUE 

Since the end of the year a further £4,000,000 
Ins been raised by an issue of 7J per cent 
Debenture Stock. Thereby, funds have been 
secured to the Company extensive enough to 
enable it not only to pursue in its various fields 
of activity an active and progressive policy and 
programme of further capital expenditure, but 
also to finance in each of those fields the grow¬ 
ing volume of business which we expect, against 
what may well be a background of long term 
inJbijon. 

CHINA CLAY AND SLRV1C1S DIVISIONS 

The demand for china clay throughout the 
year was unprecedented, and a record tonnage 
again was produced and sold. The weight of 
the increase in demand was upon the speciality 
days for paper coating, rather than upon the 
lower quality clays for paper filling. The exten¬ 
sive budget of new installations in hand, and of 
measures to increase the capacity of existing 
plant, should enable the Division to meet the 
substantial further increase in the demand for 
clay, which we estimate we shall experience in 
19o7. As a result of this continuous expenditure 
of capital on new installations, output is, to a 
growing extent, produced by modern treatment 
and drying plants, with the accompanying bene¬ 
fit of greater purity and better control of physi¬ 
cal properties. 

Our customers are engaged in a wide variety 
of industries, and china clay is put to a wide 
variety of uses. Partly for this reason, and 
partly because the climate of the economy in 
Britain is beset by fickle winds, the home market 
is particularly hard to assess; it will so remain 
ns long as those shifting political winds of 
economic, financial, and fiscal expediency Con- 
tin ue to blow. 

Overseas, nearly every market has taken in¬ 
creased supplies; Eastern Europe, particularly, 
shows a growing demand and may become a 
strong market. 

It was found necessary during the year to 
increase china clay prices to lighten the burden 
of rising costs. The increases in price had, on 
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an average as between* grades; represented In 
the previous nine years only some 1 7 per cent; 
The ingredients of Cott had risen muefh more* 
but, to a large measure* toe had been able -td 
absorb those increases by Increased turnover, 
and by improved efficiency arising partly tr&n 
heavy capital expenditure. The increase ta'price* 
in the home market had not been implemented 
when the freeze was ordained, and the price 
increase in the overseas markets was effective 
only for a few weeks before tl k year end at 
September 30th. We shall still continue to seek 
to absorb the effect of inflation upon costs, 
should it continue. No element of cost in recent 
years has escaped this curse. 

Competition remains keen, afld indigenous 
producers and eager exporters seek to inter 
markets all over the woild which we now supply. 
Our service fend technology, the quality of out 
products, and their controlled suitability tor 
specialised uses stand us in good stead in this 
ceaseless struggle. We continue to increase our 
knowledge of the practical problems of consum¬ 
ing industries and to contribute to their solu¬ 
tion; in this way our china clay either becomes 
more suitable to the customer than before, or 
is afforded new outlets. 

The Marketing Department, under the China 
Clay Division’s new' Marketing Director, Mr 
T. G. Pleasants, has given its usual admirable 
support to the Works Department, as have the 
Research and Development Department and the 
various service departments. I described in my 
Statement last year the range of these depart¬ 
ments and the scope of their activities. 

The transport companies arc part of the Sir- 
vices Division, nnd, among their other functions, 
rake by road to the ports most of the china 
clay shipped. To them, therefore, the cumula¬ 
tive effect of recent Government measures on 
the economics of road haulage is highly relevant. 
Since November, 1964, fuel tax and road fund 
tax alone have increased by approximately one- 
third and the industry has also lost the. Invest¬ 
ment Allowance, without gaining the benefit of 
Investment Grants. The final report of the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes did 
nothing to help the industry. After studying 
returns from thirty-eight haulage companies, and 
taking into account movements in costs of insur¬ 
ance, repairs, maintenance, depreciation and over¬ 
heads, the N.B.P.I. concluded that total costs 
had moved almost in parallel with the rise in 
charges recommended by the Road Haulage 
Association, Notwithstanding the consequent 
justifiability of such increases, the N.B.P.L 
recommended customers to resist them. Thus, 
the return on existing investment in haulage is 
apparently deliberately being depressed, arid pro¬ 
gress by way of further sucty investment dis¬ 
couraged. 

The increased shipments of the last two or 
three years, and particularly of the year under 
review, have imposed a hejtvy burden on the 
Shipping Department, the, transport companies, 
and the Pqrt of Par staff. Much has been done 
at Par (which belongs to the Company) to im¬ 
prove the storage capacity for day, the methods 
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Of handling it, and the smoothness of the organ¬ 
isation required for speedy clay loading; and 
tumround of ships; Unfortunately, Par is' limited 
Jn the size rf ship It can accommodate, and, 
in the absence of heavy capital expenditure, will 
remain so limited. Deep sea cargoes of clay, 
therefore, are shipped at the port of Fowey, the 
clay loading jetties • of which are owned and 
operated by British Rail, who have taken Certain 
steps to improve the facilities available. More, 
however remains to be done at Fowey, as indeed 
at Par, if limitations in port facilities are not to 
become a major obstacle Co the increase in 
exports of china clay which is so desirable in 
the interests of the country's economy. Plans 
for the early action required to this end have, 
however, been somewhat clouded by the Govern¬ 
ment White Paper on transport policy, which 
includes a reference to the public ownership of 
porta. The chy wharves at Fowey, which are, 
of course, publicly owned, and Par, are funda¬ 
mentally single commodity undertakings, and 
as such fit the Rochdale Report recommendations 
that specialised bulk cargo installations should 
be financed and managed by the industries they 
serve, in this case china clay. So fnr no specific 
guidance is available from the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port, and the fate of many of the nation's small 
ports thus hangs in the balance. The Ministry 
has Bdvised us to prbcecd with oiif plans, to 
expand port capacity without, however, any 
assurance that the results of our endeavours will 
not be absorbed into the ramifications of a 
National Ports and Harbours Board. It is to 
be hoped, in the national interest, that the 
Government will shortly produce a positive and 
helpful policy, so that clear cut and necessary 
plans can be made for the future of the.se pons. 

At our works in Georgia, USA, we are com¬ 
missioning a new type of plant designed to 
produce a lugh quality coating clay, and early 
results lead us to think that this plant, when 
in full production, will make a valuable contri¬ 
bution to our American undertaking. 

As to the Indian enterprise at Kerala, in which 
we own half the shares, the plant was commis¬ 
sioned last summer. To ensure continuity of 
supplies of electricity, generating equipment was 
shipped out to make the plant independent of 
State Electricity, supplies of which, despite 
earlier guarantees, were by no means assured. 
Trading conditions in India are most unsettled 
and, whilst sales arc building up, credit taken 
is long and rail strikes render deliveries un¬ 
certain. 

Production and sales of ball clay increased by 
20 per cent. A recession in sales for sanitary 
ware and tiles followed the restrictions from 
which the building industry is suffering, but, 
otherwise, most markets have been very buoyant. 

Sales by the China Clay Division of its highly 
calcined china clay, as Molochite, for high 
quality refractory purposes, increased steadily; 
overseas sales have expanded, and currently 30 
per cent of our output is exported. For other 
than refractory purposes, calcined days have 
been more widely and extensively sold for use 
in the manufacture of paint, plastics, rubber, and 
other commodities. 

Lost year I referred to die calcium silicate 
brick plant then being commissioned at our Lee 
Moor works in Devon. The bricks produced 
arc of excellent quality, technically and, in the 
eyes of acknowledged competent judges, aes¬ 
thetically. Because of the reduction in 
building activity occasioned by the* economic 
measures of the Government, the plane is oper¬ 
ating at 0«^\gae-thirdi or thereabouts, Of its 
capacity,' t & meet sales requirements. Mean¬ 
while, die product is being widely recommended 


by Government and Loe^J Government depart¬ 
ments, and is being welcottjed by many mem-, 
bers of the construction industry. However, 
not until more settled, add * more active con¬ 
ditions return to the building industry can this 
investment justify itself. We look forward then 
to reaping the reward of our enterprise. 

QUARRIES DIVISION 

The Quarries Division, in the circumstances 
operating during the year, has done extremely 
well to increase its turnover, and almost to 
maintain its profit. Activity among our custo¬ 
mers, comprising, broadly, local authorities, the 
civil engineering industry, and the building 
industry, has .been perforce reduced, and com¬ 
petition has been fierce. Our heavy capital 
expenditure of recent years has made for lower 
costs, greater output, and more closely controlled 
higher quality products: these factors have all 
stood u$ in good stead. 

The process of modernising and rationalising 
our production continues, and will continue in 
the foreseeable future. Trading conditions are 
likely to remain difficult, but your Directors 
have confidence in the ability of the Division to 
increase-: its share of the market and to contri¬ 
bute increasingly to the profits of the Group. 

The Jersey Granite and Concrete Co. Ltd. 
has again had a successful year in the Channel 
Islands: its operations in Guernsey are now 
firmly established, and constitute an important 
service to that island. 

Although there is, perhaps, less of note to 
record about the activities of the Quarries Divi¬ 
sion than about those of the China Clay Division, 
nevertheless the Quarries Division is extremely 
well founded, is extremely well managed, and 
has an excellent future. In terms of output of, 
and profit from quarrying and concrete products, 
it is among about the first half dozen manufac¬ 
turers in the country. 

BUILDING DIVISION ] 

Selleck Nicholls Williams Limited is among 
the leaders of the building industry of the 
country. It has won several large contracts from 
Local Authorities in both our X.W. (Crosswall) 
and our R.T. (Rationalised Traditional) systems. 

In order to extend the Division's activities, a 
majority holding has been taken in Crux 
Developments Ltd. This company specialises 
in high density low rise dwellings for Local 
Authorities, planned for the sake of economy 
in the form of a foursided cross, with the ser¬ 
vices of each dwelling (namely kitchens and 
bathrooms) at the intersection of the cross. This 
type of dwelling will still further increase the 
range of industrialised housing that we can 
offer. 

The sub-contracting department has, despite 
keen competition, a large order book, and 
should complete for Local Authorities in the 
current financial year more houses than for 
some years past. 

The capacity of the joinery works at St. 
Austell has been expanded to meet certain of 
the increased production requirements arising 
from the additional volume of building work on 
hand. 

CONCLUSION 

Shareholders reading this Statement will have 
realised how much of the success of the Com¬ 
pany is due to the excellent spirit prevailing 
among all the employees. To ebch and all of 
them, my colleagues and I would express our 
thanks and appreciation. It is a great privilege 
to lead such a team. 


STEELS GARAGES LIMITED 

The ' Annual General Meeting of Steels 
Garages Limited vyas held on February 16th 
in Bristol, Mr H. M. Jones, OBE, FCA (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
review; 

This has been a very difficult year for the 
retail motor trade, and accordingly the profit 
derived from dealing' in vehicles has been less 
than was hoped and expected. Other trading 
activities such as repairs, sale of parts and acces¬ 
sories have been satisfacory. 

Comparison of the Profit before taxation of 
£248308 with the amount of £322,479 earned 
in the previous year is complicatSd by the in¬ 
clusion of results from four businesses acquired 
during the year. Considering the conditions of 
trade, the result, though disappointing, is not 
unsatisfactory. 

The Chairman then commented on the 
various acquisitions made dicing die year and 
concluded: 

Future Prospects: During a period of 
national financial difficulty, when the Govern¬ 
ment discourages the spending of money by 
restricting credit,'retail car sales will suffer, but 
the use of motor cars will continue and, in the 
long term, the garage trade must prosper. One 
thing which appears reasonably certain is that 
the “ Construction and Use Regulations 1966 *' 
which apply to commercial vehicles, will ensure 
some measure of increased activity in workshop! 
for the next year or so. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 9Jd. per share approved. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 

The thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The Atlas Stone Company Limited was held 
on February 22 in London, Mr Bernard Davie 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

In spite of adverse conditions the pre-tax pro¬ 
fit for the year amounted to £322,102, an 
increase over the previous record year of 11 per 
cent, and which indicates satisfactory progress. 

The effect of the squeeze is becoming 
apparent, but precisely what the period of 
severe restraint has in store for Industry remains 
problematical in view of lack of official guidance. 

Concrete Products: I am glad to be able 
to report a continuing demand for our products 
which is satisfactory in all the circumstances. 

Asbestos Cement: The products of the 
Atlas Asbestos Cement Company are increasing 
in popularity and turnover continues at a level 
which can only be regarded as satisfactory in 
the difficult times prevailing In industry through¬ 
out the year. We are continuing our policy of 
increasing manufacturing and sales efficiency and 
should be well poised to take advantage of 
increased business when conditions improve. 

Future Outlook: Trade opinions consider 
(hat the Building Materials Industry as a whole 
will fare no better in 1967 than in 1966. J 
can, however, assure you that your Board is 
doing and will continue to do everything possible 
to present yoq with the best results obtainable. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 27 pee pent (same), approved. 
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BRITISH AMERICAN AND 
GENERAL TRUST 

The annual general meeting of British 
American and General Trust Limited will be 
held on March 15th in London. 

Tht following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr G. P. S. Macpfaerson, OBE: 

The Revenue Account for the year to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1966, shows that the net Revenue for 
the year was £403,936 and slightly exceeded 
that of the preceding year (£400,311): The 
1966> figures have had the benefit of transitional 
relief under the complicated provisions of 
section 85 of the Finance Act 1965 and have 
also been affected by the changes of relief 
claimable under the Double Taxation conven¬ 
tions, so that no simple comparison can be 
made of the results for the two years. Overall, 
however, the effect is that if all the income of 
each year had been distributed a dividend of 
21.44 per cent could have been paid for 1966, 
as compared to that of 21.25 per cent for 1965. 

The detailed Gross Revenue figures for 1966 
show a decrease of Overseas income and Double 
Taxation relief of £75,482, and an increase in 
franked income of £40,795. .The decrease from 
£150,000 to £94,600 in Double Taxation Relief 
results partly from a reduction of investments 
held abroad but mainly from the change in the 
Double Taxation convention with the USA, the 
effect of which is that from September, 1966, 
relief thereunder will be restricted to the 


amount of withhddfcg' filar from dividends, ft 
present 15 per cent; On the basis of the in¬ 
vestments held at present we estimate that the 
amount reclaimable in Double Tax Relief in 
1967 will be reduced to some £ 34 , 000 . 

The increase in franked income was mainly 
due to the change in the disposition of the 
Trust's funds. This is reflected in the statis¬ 
tical tables which show that on the basis of 
market valuations at December 31, 1966, 51.3 
per cent of the Trust's funds is now invested 
in Great Britain and 36.3 per cent in dollar 
countries as compared with 48.7 per cent and 
41.4 per cent a year ago. There has been a 
substantial change in the constitution of British 
investments; the proportion of the funds in¬ 
vested in Preference stocks has risen from 3.5 
per cent to 9.8 per cent and most of these are 
sterling investments. 

In round figures there was net disinvestmeht 
of equity stocks in the USA and Canada of 
£660,000, in the UK of £400,000 and in 
Australia of £40,000. Investments were made 
in Preference stocks of £850,000, Debentures, 
mainly in UK convertible stocks received as the 
result of mergers, £150,000 and in equities in 
Other Countries £140,000. 

The high franked income obtained on the 
investment in Preference stocks will mitigate to 
some extent at least the dividend casualties 
which can hardly be avoided during the present 
deflationary period in Great Britain. The Out¬ 
look for income from British equity shares is 


: depressing; The effecr of tax has 

been materially to reduce utetovw for divi¬ 
de**^ and companies tr» likely ' ^t .'jda# m 
restore that cover before infcrteiihg* (flWd&di 
This means that taxed profits wfll have to be 
not merely restored after the present ecqpomk 
squeeze, but' anterWy, higher before mgher 
dividends can be ejected. Further, in ytyy of 
the rite in Government expenditure, which 
absorbs a steadily Increasing, mare of the 
country's resources, an increase in company 
taxation is possible, . 

We must expect that inopnte from our dollar 
investments will grow at a lower rate than in 
recent years $ apart from the. effect ph profits 
of the 6 per cent increase in tax charge isomb 
proposed by the President, there is . abase 
evidence that the long expansionary eytie has 
flattened out, and that profit margins am being 
squeezed. Nevertheless, your Directors favour 
the retention .of a .substantial mvcatme$t> in* 
the dollar area, .where on poputetjbn..giminda 
alone it appears probable that there Wifi be more, 
real growth than in this country. 

Our present estimates suggest that were it not 
for transitional relief under the Finance Act 
from which some benefit wfll still be available 
for the current year, income would just qover 
the present rate of dividend of 17J- per cent. 
As a result of this relief there should be a 
reasonable margin, which is reassuring, since 
such estimates must bp treated with some 
reserve in the present economic conditions/ 


BARROW HEPBURN & GALE 

Unrivalled position to take advantage 
of more favourable trading conditions 

The 46th Annual Genera / Meeting of Barrow Hepburn & Gale Limited will be held on 

16th March 1967 in London. The following are salient points from the statement of 

the Chairman , Mr. George W. Odey, C.B.E. 

A Turnover rose to a record £22.5m. but collapse of leather market and credit 
squeeze adversely affected results. The Board recommend a Final Dividend of 
17%% making 25% (same) for the year. 

0 The profits of our American subsidiary Colloids Inc. suffered a reduction in 
profit for the year under review bu^we are confident that our continued research 
will result in an increase both in turnover and profit. The corresponding 
Bevaloid products in this country produced a record profit which we expect to 
equal in the current year. 

A The liquidation in South Africa of the Hodgson Extract Co. (Pty.) Ltd., resulted 

w in a capitbl profit. We have formed a new Company in that country to produce 
our Bevaloid products and other specialised chemicals. 

A As a result of our extensive promotion campaign, products of our new plastics 
Company such as SYNSKIN are becoming widely known. There is every 
prospect of this Company contributing to Group Profits in 1968. 

. 0 Following the transfer of our belting and mechanical leather interests from 
Mitcham to Bermondsey we are able to anticipate a 
satisfactory working profit. It is hoped to dispose of our 
Mitcham property in the current year at a figure in 
excess of book values. 

A The return of hide prices to their 1964 levels 
places your Company in. an unrivalled position 
td takd fiilt advantage of the mort favourable* 
trading conditions that appear to exist. 



MAISON MOET 
ET CHANDON 

Founded in 1743 ' 

Monsieur Robert Jean de VOGUE, 
Deputy Chairman and Deputy Managing 
Director of the Company, was appointed 
Chairman and Managing Director by the 
Board at its meeting at EPERNAY on 
February 8 , 1967, in succession to the late 
Monsieur Paul CHANDON-MOET. 

The Board further appointed Monsieur 
Frdddric CHANDON de BRIAILLES 
Deputy Chairman and Deputy Managing 
Director, and co-opted Monsieur Jean 
Rdmy CHANDON-MOET, son of Mon¬ 
sieur Paul CHANDON-MOEFT, as a new 
director. 

Monsieur Robert Jean de VOGUE is 
in particular a member 0 / the Manage¬ 
ment Committee of the Centre National 
du Commerce Extdricur, Hon. Chairman 
of the Union dcs Syndicats du Commerce 
de Vins de Champagne, Chairman of 
Champagne “ Ruin art," Deputy Chair¬ 
man of Socidtd France-Ch^mpagne, and 
a director of Socidte dds Bains de Mer. 
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BORAX (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 

SUMMARY OF LORD CUTHLROE’S REVIEW FOR THE YEAR ENDED 

90th SEPTEMBER, 1966 


PROFITS AND SALES 

Group profit feefbrc tax amounted to 
£5,406,000 compared with £4,766,000 In the 
previous year. As a result of a higher tax pro¬ 
vision on profits earned in the United States in 
1966, the net income of US Borax was 12.4 per 
cent less than in the previous year. In spite of 
this, after providing £2,423,000 for taxation 
compared with £1,549,000 in 1965, and after 
deducting the interest of minority shareholders 
in subsidiaries, the net profit attributable to the 
Stockholders of Borax (Holdings) Limited was 
£2,224,000 compared with £2,334,000 in 1965. 

Group sales were £43.6m and after adjusting 
the 1965 sales figures to a comparable basis 1966 
sales show an increase of 11 per cent over the 
previous year. 

TAX 

The increase in taxation for the year 1966 
arises from a higher provision for income tax 
payable by US Borax, which has been made to 
provide against the possibility of an unfavourable 
outcome of a disagreement with tiic US Federal 
Tax Authorities concerning the amount of 
“depletion” allowances available to extractive 
industries under the US tax code. 

The Company's tax position was explained to 
all Stockholders in a letter of October 20, 1966. 
In spite of the possible increase in tax on the 
profits of US Borax, referred to above, during 
the next two years US Borax will have a tax 
rate appreciably lower than in recent year*; this 
temporary situation is, related to allowances ou 
capital expenditure of an exceptional and non¬ 
recurring nature on fhc new potash project in 
Canada. During that period, wc shall benefit 
from the low rates of tax applicable to US Borax 
when we can expect to receive dividends from 
US Borax which will however be paid out of 
profits of earlier years. These past profits have 
borne higher rates of US taxes and so the rate 
of Double Taxation Relief available should mean 
that Borax (Holdings) Limited wifi pay little or 
no UK Corporation Tax on such dividends. 

DIVIDENDS 

A final dividend on the deferred ordinary 
stock of 11 per cent is proposed, making, with 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent already paid, 
a total of 16 per cent for die year (the same rate 
as last year). 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Borax Consolidated Limited achieved record 
sales of boron products, weed-killers and the 
BORAXO hand cleanser, and succeeded in 
supplying customers without interruption 
throughout the Seamen's strike in May and June. 

Higher sales and improved productivity by 
Hardman & Holden Limited combined to offset 
:he pressure on their profit margins and exports 
igain showed an increase over the previous year. 

This was the first full year of operation of the 
new sulphuric acid plant oPSerk Spencer Acids 
Limited; sales were aats^^ry and a first divi¬ 
dend has been received flftpni this investment 

OVERSEAS 

United States of America —Sales of industrial 
aoratev domestic and export, as well as house? 


hold products, increased over last year. The 
manufacture of glass, glass fibres and porcelain 
enamel were again the predominant outlets for 
industrial borates. 

Potash sales were lower due mainly to com¬ 
petitive prices which have to be met to main¬ 
tain US Borax's position in the fertilizer mar¬ 
ket; any general improvement in the potash 
situation must await production from the new 
mine and plant in Canada. 

Canada—Allan Potash Mines, which is the 
name of our new potash project in Canada, in 
which US Boia\ has a 40 per cent interest, is 
jointly owned with Homcstakc Potash Co. (40 
per cent) and Swift Canadian Co. Limited (20 
per cent). After some delay in the construction 
programme, it Is now expected that the mine and 
plant will be in production by late 1968. 

Argentina—Despite adverse economic con¬ 
ditions, Boroquimica Limirada managed to im- 
piove its turnover and profitability. 

Austria—The level of profit achieved hv the 


Borax Consolidated Limited branch has been 
maintained despite rising costs arid increased 
competition. 

Belgium—The sales of Compagnic Produc- 
trice des Bora res S.A. have shown a substantial 
increase over the previous year. 

France—Borax Francais S.A. achieved good 
safes and profits in spite of severe competition. 

Germany — Deutsche Borax GeseUschaft 
m.b.H. further strengthened their position as the 
principal supplier of borates in Germany. 

Holland—The movement in bulk of our boron 
products from California through the Rotterdam 
depot of Borax N.V. continued satisfactorily and 
on an increasing scale. 

India—The Government impost a complete 
ban on imports early in the year and, although 
this was later relaxed, the supply of raw material 
was a serious problem for the factory of Borax 
Morarji Limited. 

Spain—This has been a difficult year for La 
Productora de Borax y Articulos Quimicos S.A. 
Continuing difficulties were encountered with 
the production of tartaric acid and profitability 
suffered, although the sales of boron products 
showed a substantial increase. 

Turkey—Sales of boron ores by Turk Boraks 


SECOND BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 

LIMITED 


The EIGHTY - EIGHTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING ot SECOND 
BRITISH ASSETS TRUST LIMITED 
will be held on March 16, 1967 at the 
registered office of the Company, 9 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. 

The following are Extracts from the 
Review of the Chairman, Mr Alastair C. 
Blair, CVO, WS, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1966. 

A year ago I referred to the penal effect 
of the 1965 Finance Act. Since then we 
have seen a sharp reversal in the British 
Government’s previously expansionary 
economic policy and the imposition of a 
wages and dividends freeze. This is having 
the effect of reducing industrial profits in 
this country and making it very difficult for 
many companies to maintain their dividends. 
So far as we are concerned even those com¬ 
panies which are in a position to increase 
their dividends are at present prevented from 
doing so and we must, therefore, expect 
some fall in the income from our existing 
British investments. Meanwhile dividends 
from our American and Canadian invest¬ 
ments are continuing to rise but at a lesser 


rate due to the slow-down in the giowth of 
company profits in those countries. 

There are transitional provisions which 
will delay the full operation of the new Tax 
system but there is no doubt that ultimately 
the tax charge to be borne by our share¬ 
holders on ‘ unfranked ' income collected by 
us and distributed to them is nothing less 
than extortionate. Your Directors consider 
that when the transitional period comes to 
an end it may be necessary to reduce the 
proportion of investments held in North 
America, but they intend to use the tran¬ 
sitional relief to delay the time when it will 
be necessary to make any considerable re¬ 
duction in our dollar holdings as they feel 
that North America is still the area of 
greatest opportunity in spite of its many 
problems. By the time that it may be neces¬ 
sary to make any major change we hope to 
be able to invest in the United Kingdom, 
feeling that it is once more a growing 
economy. 

We ore glad that it has been possible to 
maintain the dividend without* drawing on 
our reserves. The next few years will pre¬ 
sent many problems but we are determined 
to overcome them to the best of our ability. 



Year 

to 31st Decem&er 


Income 

Gross Revenue (excluding Double Tax 

, 1964 

1965 

1966 

Relief) .- . 

Taxation (after crediting Double Tax 

£424,000 

£448,000 

£448,000 

Relief) . 

123,000 

134,000 

161,000 

Net Revenue. 

301,000 

314,000 

287,000 

Dividend per Ordinary Share 

Valuation ^ 

I/? 


Investments at Valuation . .... . 

(including 75 per cent of the applicable 

£14,400,000 

. £15*349,000 

£14,092,000 

London Dollar Premium) 


' (i ' ‘ 

" 1 

Break-up value per Ordinary Share . ... 

30/5 

33/8 

30/10 
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M.AS. increased and a programme of mine 
mechanisation was started. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

In the Group research laboratories in the 
UK and USA a substantial effort was aimed at 
reducing costs of production and improving 
product quality, and work continued on the 
development of new products and processes. 
While the glass, glass fibre, porcelain enamel 
and detergent industries remain the principal 
outlets for our products, other uses are increas¬ 
ing. , Examples are new weed-killers, and the 
treatment of various forms of timber and build¬ 
ing board for fire resistance. 

THE FUTURE 

With much of our business dependent on con¬ 
ditions in the USA, the ability of that country 
to bear the heavy burden of an overseas war 
without serious dislocation of the home economy 


has been remarkable and encouraging. The 
right money situation, however, continues to 
affect new house construction, which, in turn, 
affects our business. Elsewhere, particularly in 
Europe and the Far East, the prospects for our 
business, both short-term and long-term, seem 
reasonably good. 

. Competition in our business throughout the 
world remains keen and pressure on profit mar¬ 
gins can be expected to continue. However, the 
wide geographic spread and the diverse pattern 
of consumption of our products endow your 
Company with considerable trading strength and 
resilience. 

ORGANISATION 

In April 1966 Mr F. A. Lesser retired as 
Managing Director after holding that position 
for twenty years with distinction; he remains 
as a member of the Board and as Deputy Chair¬ 
man. Mr N. J. Travis was appointed Managing 
Director in his place. 


Over £100 million 
received from Investors 
during 1966 

reports Mr. C. J. Dunham, President of the 

Co-operative Permanent 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

The following are extracts from the statement to members. The Annual General 
Meeting will be held at Friends House,, Euston Hoad, London, NW1, on 

March IQ, 1967. 

Nineteen sixty-six was an eventful year. 

For the first time, the amount we received 
from investors exceeded £100 million. 

Gross investments amounted to £112.5 
million, and net investments to £44.1 
million. Both were record figures. 

Mortgage lending was also a record. It 
reached a total of £88.1 million (which was 
£23.3 million more than in the previous 
year) and we were able to assist consider¬ 
ably more house purchasers than in 1965. 

By 31st December, 1966, our total assets 
had reached £447.3 million, which was 
£54.9 million (or 14 per cent) more than 
at the end of 1965. 

Liquid Assets and Reserves 

At the end of the year, the Society’s hold¬ 
ings of cash and investments came to 14.2 
per cent of total assets, compared with 
14.8 per cent a year earlier. This reduction 
enabled more money to be made available 
for mortgages. 

CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BLLDING SOCIETY 
New Oxford House, London, WCI 

$har«iMiUD«po>it> in this Society ar*Tn»tMlnv«tltn«M<.' M»mb*r of th» tuilding Soci.ti.i Aiioo.tion. 


The funds we held as cash and investments 
at the end of 1966 amounted to £63.4 
million, of which cash, Treasury Bills, and 
other short term holdings accounted for 
£19.4 million, and gilt edged investments 
for £44.0 million. 

The accounts show that reserves and the 
amount carried forward increased by £1.5 
million to £15.0 million. They are now 
equal to 3.3 per cent of total assets. 

Mortgage Assets 

The mortgage assets at the end of 1966 
totalled £375.5 million, the average loan 
outstanding being £1,765. Last year's 
losses on mortgage business were again 
extremely small: they amounted to £4,928 
or only .001 per cent of mortgage balances. 
Although There has been piessure on build¬ 
ing societies to take more risks in making 
advances, it is clear that our first responsi¬ 
bility is to maintain the confidence of the 
investors who provide the funds. 



A meeting of shareholders wa§ held qn 
February 22nd to discuss the< offer from 
G .E.C. This meeting, was well attended 
by many private shareholders and thbse 
" representing Insurance Companies, In¬ 
vestment Trusts and Pension Funds. | 

The Chairman stated that the estimated 
profits before tax for 1966 already 
announced will be exceeded and confirmed 
that the forecasts made for 1967 and 1966 
were fully justified. 

On a show of hands requested by a 
private shareholder, the meeting unani¬ 
mously supported the Board in their 
rejection of the G.E.C. offer. 

Shareholder! are strongly advised not 
to accept the offer. 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist are 
available from Easibind Ud. The cases 
tie in stiff, dark blut cloth covers 
and are gitt-letiored on the spine; they 
provide an extremely elective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 iatuee of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, of 26 issues of the 
sir edition with two quarterly moexes. 
The year can bo stamped op the spine. 
The cost per case, poet free through out 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly end enclosing a 
remittance, should ba sent, not to 
Tha kconomist, but to-* 


Easibind Limited (Pepl. €). 
Eerdley House, 4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W.8 
PArtk 0686 (3 lines) 


Copies of the Index art avaifabh 
pniy from The tconomtst. 

25 St James's St. S.W.\. 
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S3 STAVELEY INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


An Ovelntful year 

In his annual statement to members, the Chairman, Mr. Denis 
Haviland, says: 

In an eventful year to 30th September 1966, Stavelcy continued to 

p- eliminate businesses which do not contribute to the main work of 
divisions or which make excessive claims on management resources in 
relation to profit 

—modernise and expand existing facilities and products 

— acquire new businesses which overlap or complement the existing ones I 
—rationalise both product and production within the expanded Group 

— concentrate, streamline and strengthen management; | 

—and took advantage of the need for finance to gear the Company within J 
a suitable ratio of loan to equity. I 

j 

Accounts and Finance i 

Group profits before tax were €2,683,000 as against £2,151,000 for the 
previous year, after charging £143,000 for m.\ months' loan stock interest i 
against nil in the previous year. But comparisons me complicated by the j 
acquisitions and disposals. 

Net assets have increased from £ 16,737,000 to £24,362,000. Shareholders* I 
equity has increased from £16,337.000 to £18,811.000. £3,812,000 of loan 1 
stock has been issued. Minority interests have increased from £400,000 to J 
£1,739,000. In addition to new acquisitions, wc have spent £2,357.000 on 
capital projects during the year and sanctioned a furthci £2,700,000. 

Dividends 

The dividend of l2% in respect of the current year was paid in March on 
the issued capit&l before the Asquith merger. 

Despite me continuance of an economic recession the Board expects 
that the same level of profit will be earned this year and that a gross dividend 
of 12 on the increased share capital will be maintained. 

Chemical Division 

Wc have expanded'out lime interests by acquisition. Modernisation .and 
the economies of larger scale production should improve profitability. In 
salt, demand and production remained high. Plans are well advanced to 
build a new vacuum salt plant at Mkldlcw ich, Cheshire, 111 partnership with 
Cercbos Ltd. 

Electrical Division 

Strengthened by the purchase of H. J.Couzens and the contracting side of 
The Colston Electrical Company, our facilities for electrical contracting 
are now nation-wide. We also manufacture a broad range of electrical and 
electronic control equipment. Turnover in all sections has risen. 

Foundries and Abrasives Division 

Profit was lower than expected. Some orders were lost through the shipping 
strike and the difficulties of the automobile industry reduced demand. But 
benefits from modernisation and extensions in our foundries should accrue 
this year. 

Machine Tools 

A major part of the Group's resources is now employed in machine tools 
and during the year we acquired the Asquith Machine Tool Corporation 
and subsequently Kendall and Gent and the Lapointe Machine Tool 
Company. 

The merger with Asquith, whose business overlapped ours, offered a 
more viable and competitive unit than if each group had continued alone. 
Lapointe, the vvorld*s leading manufacturers of broaching equipment, will 
provide a valuable base for further exploitation of the American market. 

The profits of the machine tool sector as a whole show a substantial 
Increase owing to the inclusion for the first time of the profits of Asquith. 

Official Complacency 

The Government apparently wish to increase investment in productive 
facilities; yet at the time of writing they still seem complacent about the 
effect of the financial squeeze upon such investment. There has in fact been 
a sharp reduction in many crosses of investment requiring the heavier 
machine tools. If this is allowed to continue much longer, there will be a 
permanent loss of capacity which will, when trade revives, lead to a larger j 
bill for the importation of machine tools which could otherwise have been 
made in this country. 

In this situation, I make no apology for recalling a scheme I put before 
Xhe Government nearly two years ago for underwqiing die production of 
machine tools for stock during just such a recession^ the present one. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley # 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had lull textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond , Financial Times 


. . everything in this noble edition docs Bagehoi proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Aior timer, The Sunday Times 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Alar tin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehof proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


"... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess , Spectator 


Price £ 5 . 0 . 0 . for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University Press 
is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume III 

POLITICAL: VOLUMES IV & V 
economic: VOLUMES VI & VII 
LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS^ 

VOLUMB VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 



Book Department, 
The Economist, 

25 St. James’tf Street, 
London, $.Wll vy 
Tel,: 01-930 51 # 
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Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
>lew Mercury House 

81 Farringdon Street London EC4 

Telephone 01 -930 6155 

The airmail service is available in all countries and is 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 year by Surface Mail 


Britain and Ireland 

£6 0 0 



Outside Britain 

£610.0 or US$19.60 


1 year by Air 


Europe 


Airfreight 

Airmail 


Belgium 

£8.0.0 

f 10.0.0 


Denmark 


m 


France 


m 


Germany 


ft 


Holland 


m 


Italy 

„ 

99 


Portugal 

„ 

99 


Switzerland 


n 


Austria 

£9.0.0 

£10.0.0 


Greece 

f§ 



Turkey 




Gibraltar. Malta 

none 

£7.6.0 


East Europe 

„ 

£10.0 0 


Finland 

„ 

„ 


Luxemburg 


„ 


Noiway 

.. 

n 


Spam 


9f 


Sweden 

" 

” 

North America 

Canada 

$29 60 

$38 00 


Mox.to 

none 

Mex. Pes. 466 


USA 

$29 50 

$35 00 

North Africa and 

Iran 

£0 0 0 

£11 00 

Middle East 

liaq 

„ 

„ 


Israel 

„ 

„ 


JotcCn 

none 



Lebanon 

£9 0 0 



Sudan 

none 

„ 


UAR 

" 


West Africa 

Cameroon 

none 

£12.100 


Congo 


„ 


Ghana 

£9 0 0 



Nigeria 

» 

" 

East and Southern 

Ceylon 

£1000 

£12 10.0 

Africa and 

India 

„ 

99 

Indian sub continent 

Konya 

m 

m 


Pakistan 

none 



S. Africa 

£1000 



Tanzania 


99 


Uganda 

" 

99 

Far East and 

Burma 

none 

£12.10.0 

Pacific Area 

Hongkong, 

£12.10.0 

m 


Malaya 

none 

it 


Thailand 

H 

H 


Vietnam 

lf 



Australia 


£13100 


China 

„ 



Japan 


„ 


Now Zealand 

„ 



Philippines 


" 

South and 


none 

£12.100 

Central America 




Student Rate 

Britain and 


Surface 


Rest of World 


£4.0.0 


USA 

$19 50 





Surface ‘ 

The Economist 

Anneal Subscription 


£1.0.0 

Quarterly Index 



US $2.80 


APPOINTMENTS 


Merchant Bank has a vacancy for a young economist in their 
Economic Research Department. Duties include general economic 
and business studies related to the Bank’s activities at home and 
abroad. 

Applicants between the age of 25 and 28 should have a good 
degree m Economics and some experience in industry, commerce 
or public services. Knowledge of financial analysis, national accounts 
and forecasting would be valuable. 

A realistic salary, depending on age, qualifications and 
experience, would be paid to the right applicant. 

Full details of career and qualifications to be sent to Box 2100. 



Assistant Statisticians 

Young men and women. Including tlu>s.e 
graduating this year, ara requheri uk 
A ssistant Sl&tistleinns. In the Statistics 
Depai tinent at the National Coul Board's 
Hvudquai te>R The nucresstul candidates 
will U.SMVt in analysing and into i Dieting 
:i wide i.mjc of MOtiMIcs lot the guldunec 
of tnanui;einent. An Important asoert of 
the woilt i.x cicalhe slotmilcal insight 
into the piobkms of a inujbr industiy 
Cuntlld.itns -.hould hu\e studied for a 
dej’io?. picfpvably in EeonomJcs with 
Sin tistlct. or suitable piolcaxlonal 
qualifications such as those obtained in 
tin 1 examinations of the Institute of 
Stat 1st u tans Oppm tunitles arc uvullable 
fui viMUnn and working in tbo coftltlclds. 
The appoin linen is aie supBrannuablt* and 
^tailing sjlaiits. depending on 
qualifications and cxpei ivnee. will be up 
to *: 1,4'io pci annum. 

Please wiilt* with tul] defaJJs Io 
Headquai toi s Stall Manager (X 30051 
N.ii iom.iJ Coal Board, llobort Housa. 
Gio-svenoi Places London. S/W 1. 


, The London School of 
: Economics and Political 
! Science 

1 Applications are Invited for a Noel Boston 
i Studentship in Internallonol Relations, 

, ten.tble nt the London School ot EeonoWlCi 
and Political Science to enable n suitable 
i caudidttie Vo undeitako full-iimu tesesirch or 
1 study oil any subject ealculaffd iu promote 
, the bettei undci standing of the problems of 
, international peace and secu;p\. including 
(Jlsni/numcnt. 

, The studentship Is open to e'.cepUnrtslly 
a ell qualified men and women who are . 

1 zrndontes of a University and will ntjtmuQy 
1 op held for a peilod of nor less than 
1 two years. 

, The value of the.studentship will nut exceed 
. 1 l .000 a year. 

It will be tonable from October l. 1007, 
i and applications must be leceivrd not iuler 
than May 1st 

' Fuilher informntlon mnv be obtained from 
, the Scadaiy ot the Gjuduate School, the 
f London School of Economies and Political 
Science. Houghton Street, AJdwych, 

, London, W C 2. ! 



CANBERRA-AUSTRALIA 
PRINCIPAL PROJECT OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 

Thu fwntflim offers sirt OPPORTUNITY, -FOR A PERSON SKILLED 

and experienced in economic, research And analysis. 

and with good personal qualities and practical 1 abillfiev, to engage 
in work at a senior level m the Commonwealth Department of Trade 
jttd Industry. 

A PRINCIPAL FUNCTION OF THE POl K Y SECRETARIAT IS 
IO PROVIDE POLICY ADVICE OF A HIGH ORDER ON 
ECONOMIC MAHERS TO THE SECRETARY AND THE MINISTER. 

The Principal Project Officer will take a leading role in this work. 
He will maintain a continuous review of economic trends and their 
implications for policy—especially In relation to Australia's international 
trade and domestic industry He will direct special research projects 
and investigations requiring high level economic analysis. 

QUALIFICATIONS i It is dcMiable that candidates for the position 
have an appropriate University degree, preferably at honours standard. 
They should give a brief outline of therr qualifications «nd experience, 
mdisdiuiy ihci{ spec ml. held* of interest in economic studies. 

SALARY : %A K.J714A S.4X0 

applications and outline of conditions of employment obtainable from 

Tbe Recruitment Officer, Public Service Board, 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone TEMple Bur 2435, L\l. 461. 

Application- close oa March 10, 1967^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity tallage 

Lectureship in * 
Statistics 

Appl«;Ntnms arc uivitid for |\vq 
ii>f>t.>inlTiiem>i. at lecturer or junior 
lecturer kvel in (he newly created 
Statistics rXpiif tuRiiL of the School of 
Mathematic-. Dimes should be taken 
up on October 1, l%7 The Slat.sties 
DepfiiUnenl will prov.de (each tin lor 
honour and professional courses—one 
appointment m.iy have special reference 
to teaching ol Statistics to students of 
hconomic« and of .Social Science. 
Salary Seales t 

Lectuter, £1.400 x £60—£2.420 p a. 
There is a merit bar at U.700 
Jun or Lecturer. il.loO x £60 - 
£1.140 p.a. 

Murriuge and children's a I low u mu 
ure pad bv the College and tlierc ti 
a non-coiunbuiory pen von lund. 

Appointments will he offered at pointi 
in these scales appropriate to tjualjfica- 
tiont and experience. 

Further in formation from Hie Secretary 
to the College. Irimiy Collette, 
Dublin 2, who will receive formal 
applications up to March 20. I **67 


UNIVERSITY OF BUBUN 
. Trinity tatap 

Research Lecturer 

in 

Metlical Statistics 

Appl,capons are invited from persons 
With cxpcnrfice m Medical and or 
SikmI Statistics prefer,tbh ath u 
po^t-graduate dearer, lor this iisponit- 
tn.ni in the sties Depart mem ol 
|Ik School ol Mathematics Dimes 
should he Lakcu up on Octohu I. 
1%7. I he successful candidate will 
h.i\e special rcsponsibiltoc.s within the 
Department ol Pharmacology mid will 
aLso supply stilt'Stieal tcaihniu and 
advice to other departments within the 
School ol Phvsie Know li due ol the 
apphcMiion. and use. ol computer 
Ucliimjitos lor research and tcuhmu 
purposes will be an .ulv.mt.ige 
Salary Sink : 

Research Lecturer £1.400 * l<»0 
£2 420 p ;i I here is a met it bar 
nr t1.700. 

Man.Lire jnd children's allowances 
arc pid h> the Collette and there is 
a nrui-coniributory pen ion fund 
fmilici mWrrm.ition Irom the Secretary 
to the College. Trmilv College. 
Dublin 2. who will receive lorm.il 
applications up to March 20 |%7 


Uni verst f.y or Durham 

Assistant Dnector of the Business ' 
School \ . 

Applications iiie Invited foi the pout ,i P J' 

Assistant Oueuoi ol the B»-neK StS0db’ s, 1 6 
; The Assistant Dtioctot’s lesponstbiliite# virut' 2 
include the development ol u prognuUftte i» vt 
(u-ordinatp unci extend the le.euith OQttvfflgB 
J ol the BuMurss Scnool and to assist tjjg’ 

, lefulitny ol itiunK^etnnii courses ' 

I The Kuluiv wilt be irt the range 
£ 2 730-£ 3-35 touuthei with meuibeffRhAa>oJ 1 
j rhe rS3U -ihO'iie 

Applications (nine rnpk-.s) together with 
the names ol rlnee tele:re?. should be xent 
I not lorer rliun Mat eh -'0, l')t»7, to the 
j Rond i nr and Siriet.uv Old &hue Half, 

■ Uuiliam tiuoi "hum hutlm- pjrtirtiluta may 
tie obtained (Candidate?- lioni abroad may 
| Mibmp our i upi unl\. i 


university or the West 
ladies-Barbados , 


Wpwt? wool 

In J«lAAl«l lo 


uu ot the 
dates 
Dc|olotf y, 


For further announcements see pages 
685 and 771 to 774 

APPLIED ECONOMIST l 

required by Paris-based C 

INTERNA TIONAL RESEARCH | 
GROUP 8 

Senior position offering challenging assignments in national accounts C 
analysis, forecasting of economic conditions, structural industry fj 
studies. Salary: FF 3-4,000, depending on qualifications and £ 
experience (minimum 5 years in relevant field). P 

Send curriculum vitae to Box No. 209S £ 

aooaaoaooaoaoooooaoooooDOooooDooaooaoooooooaa& 


i Brunei University 

j SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIGNOFS 

j Two Reseatch Projects 

The .School ot .Social Science^ at Bmnel 
[ UnivoiMty 1;. initiating the lotion inn iviu 
, repeatrh protacU ioi which aopiupiiuLe 
I stall art 1 &ougId 

j NATIONAL INCOMES POLICY 

The School hax leceived a grant of 
£20 000 for iesearrh into the relevance 
fm national Income:- policy of tune-span 
I measurement nnd equitable pavment 
1 thcoiy hx developed on the Oluclei 
; Project It Is pmpoKPd to appoint the 

’ following inolert tcun for a thiee vuar 

period to canv out vork in industry, 

| cormueice. Civil Sim vice and pubhc 
admlnlsriation, to deiormine the 
gcnernliM ot the OIliHci Ptojm findings 
und to develop p met leal modes of 
application of the results 

(at Rt**eaieh Uitcctut at RFSFARCM 
PROFF8SOR or StiNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW level, 

(b) RESEARCH FFLLOW. 

(cl SENIOR research assistant. 

EXPORT SALES CASE STUDIES 
The School has received a grant of 
£3,000 from the Board of Trade for the 
preparation of a book of case studios on 
overseas antes methods. These cane 
studio* will iHuRfro a Handbook of 
Overseas Selling Methods cimontly being 
ivued by the Board of Trade. 

A RESEARCH FELLOW Is being sought 
to complete thlb pmiect wlthm one year. 
There ate prospect? of continuing work 
In this area at the end of the veai. 

Salary scales: Research Professor, 
£3.870-£3,000; Senior Research Fellow. 
£3.600-£3.230; Research Fellow, 

£ 1.530-£3.600; Seniot Reseaich Assistant, 
£ 1.165-£1.400 

Enquiries and applications to Assistant 
Secretary. Brunei University, Kingston 
Lane, Uxbridge. Middlesex 


BRITISH MIDDIE EAST DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

BEIRUT 

Economist & Statistical Adviser 

This Division of the Ministry of Ovefseafl Development has two major 
functions: (a) it advises Middle Eas£ Governments, upon request, on 
development both in general terms and in respect of specific projects, including 
preparation of development programmes Ijnd appraisal of individual projects; 
and (b) it undertakes studies of programmes and projects in the region as 
a basis for advice to H.M. Government and H.M. Missions in the Middle East 
on the form and content of British aid programmes. 

Candidates must be well qualified economists with considerable experience, 
preferably including experience in the problems of developing countries. They 
should also have a good knowledge ol statistics. 

Salary will be in the scale £3585 to £4085 according to qualifications and 
v experience. Non-taxable local overseas allowances plus outfit, rent and 

ilBJvL children’s education allowances, Generous home leave. Prospects of 

BjB|ScTO pensionable employment, • 

ffjraSSS" Fuller details may be obtained bv wntirtp la the GfvD Ser vi ce Commfewloo, 

23 Sav lie Row, London, IV. 1, quoting 6613}$, Closing date March 22, 1967, 


■ m Jamaica lor the naSa&fir BftittittBM of the 
^ Iwu™ be y 

^ennjjUstndylMvc. 4 DwlKdaJffioeti.HiB 

A.m*ilcns nnd CiinbDean ait*a. to Reffisrrar, 
UnuiMMiv of Hu- Wi'Bt Indies. Kliunpii 7 
.Jr^uHioa'.-aikl by nil pihern to lnter-Unlvm.'4tf 
Co.inrll 33 BntttOrd Place. Lbrtdon. W C ' 
Fdithffi particulars may be uhnllurty ubiamed. 

The University of 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER 13 

Senior Lecturer or lecturer in ' 

Go comment 

Applications Invited for.fhh post. 

OKndldnt?? alinuld have special hih*re.*tn ia 
i the field of Political Behaviour. SuJaiy 
ijinxes pa : Senior Leetimu. £3AM to v 
JL t 41ft, Leal ui ci, £1,470 to £2.0JU P S 8.U 
PmtlculnrH and apphontlon form^ (returnable 
bv Fcbi uu rv 38fh) liom the Registrar 
Quote lot 8 67 IS 

The University of 
Calgary 

Department of Economics 

invites appllcatmnR tor rbc post of AssIsfanA 
Profpwxoi In the ll«*lrl uf Trunspoi tntion 
Eoouohiic.s, Wnlniv rumje A.0.000 to «» 12 .» 0 i» 
Applicanis should send t-uinnilum vitae and 
the Hump'- of throe persons who will seive as 
referees to the Department Head, P R Anton, 
Unmisuv of CulKary. Alberto. Caiiuda. 


As a reMili of expansion Merchant 
Bank Accepting House rdliunes an 

Experienced Statistician 


Investment Advisory 
Officer 

Both aced 23-30 years University 
degree and experience In finance 
advantage Write with full details of 
career to date to Box No. FK/36, 
c'o 95 Blshopsgate, London, E C.2. 


University of Western 
Australia 

Senior Tutor in Economics 

Applications are Invited for appointment to 
a position of Senior Tutor in the Department 
of Economics The salary range for the nost 
Is $A3.8fio-$A4.RlO p.a. Superannuation will 
be similar to F S S.U. 

The appointee will be required to take part 
in piepa ration and. In some Instances, 
delivery of lectures to third year ntudents in 



S ie Economist 
telligence Unit 

Editor for Quarterly Economic 
Reviews ^ 

Due to expansion of the service, the ETU has 
a vacancy ioi an additional editor lor Iti 
Quarterly Economic Reviews, covering most , 
countries of tho world. Ihe successful 
applicant will, tut his primary function, edit 
authors' maniwartpts; he wiU also wilte one 
review each quarter ot a country within his 
regional specialisation. Qualifications 
required include turn grasp of International 
ecouomic and political trends, an effective - 
prose style, understanding of the information 
needs os the international bustoessmon. A 
strung aiidituuui recomrocndatlon would be 
regional xpoclalisatlon m either Africa, south 
of fne Hahura, or Monsixm Asia. 

, Full pu' uculurs, including salary record, 
should be rent to 
‘ The Manughift Kdllor. 

Quarlerly Economic Revlewf, 

The Eronomist Intelligence Unit Ltd*. 

Spencer HoUns. 

27 9t. James's Place. 

Londoh, S.W.l. 
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Royal College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 

(PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OP SALFORD) 

SffiSHS « 

OM of ilie posts lfl OMlaly for a p«r«ott 
a Ms to tsocf) Economics of Transport, 
interested persons aie invited to “write* in tno 
ilrst insranrc. tn Professor Sidney wells, 
Depuiiment ol Economic*. Ro/ol College of 
Advanced Technology. Salford 6. 

Please quote Ret. E 

University of Birmingham 

p^lty^^^mmerce and , 

Applications ate Invited fm n numbei uf 
penrmnrnt ami tcmpoiiuv let*'in e 1 hip, and 
aHaiataul lectuitudiiu* in the Dupuunient of , 
Mathematical rcimumies 
The depattmuit Is rt&pjnMblc for teachlm; 
KiadURte economic anahsUs. mathematical , 
economics, un economic an.iljals seminar. < 
management uconomir.K, and decision theoiy 
in the Faculty, and also p-on amirs course* ; 
in ioint decrees In cronomicft ami enulneciliiR 
and .it tile Giacluute Centre tor 8dannuement 
Studies. 

Salary ran-ie 

Asaistam Leciurei. i: 1 C 1,340; 

Lcduieis s: 1.470- 

Appllcullons (three copies), wnh the names ' 
ami itddie'hf.s ot tlnoe referees, .should be 
sent by March 21.1087. to the Avistant 
Hedxtmr (CM. P.O Box 363. The UnlwrMtj 
of Biinilnvh.uu BlimDv-flnim lh. fiom whom 
finlhci paKliuliiih innv he obtained. 


U- BA NON 

American University of 
Beirut 

AppMr-jitom* aie invited Mom 'muluaiex 
ol Biitlsh unlveisUles loi the follow int: 
po.tv 

Jh'iHntmml ol Economic* 

ASSOC* I ATI m ASSISTANT 
PHIJFLHKOR OK ECONOMICS? to pile 
couisr.s in puce theoiv, tlieuiy ol the Inm 
un unie dlstnbuilon 


Dt imrlvn nl ul I'uli’iC ' !*n -i / rt on 
AS.SOC’IATK o! "' , -.: , l;iNr 
PliOFLikSOH Lo KiVC courses ill 
KOteinnicntu] budget in;, cn pMmv.nou , v 

end management. % 

Salaiies uccoitluig to quuliUuu ion. .<n<l 
experience. hut A-'Oclate Pioletsuis ne^tii 
expect saluiiPi. In ilie le^luil ol $V*00. 
Assistant Profc sors 47.800 

Thiec-veur rontrnrt Paiei for 
appointed? and reunites Medical caie. 
school tuition for children. and bo sic 
tut nature provided Local throttle tax 

deductible at 3-4 pul lent 

Wnie, giving a brief outline of , 
■iiiulilicHtroni and cereei. to 'he Chairman 
of the Dcpnilment concerned. Amici .< on 
Uni\eifll!\ ol Bcirul. Bc.mt, Lehinun 


me red vines ASSISTANT INDUSTRIAL 
IKLATIONS OFFICER to work with its 
nduKtilol Relations Officer in Management 
Inlon negotiations and consultation and 
tliev asp n r L* of pei-.onnel ooluv Since*‘.nil 
imClldatc is likclj to ha in hth 3CR, vvirh wide 
xperlcnce of lndmtiuil ielutions and 
eraonnel management in a laigc organisation, 
waiving negotiation at national level w th 
lore than one union Must have an aptitude 
>r anticipating events based on a developed 
ollcv sense Salary C 2,155 (mav bp hlahci 
: iiiwhllcailons exceptional) x £130- £'2,751* 
i.ix. pa (including 00 London Weighting > 
»TlLe loi application form (enclosing 
rtdieased envelope and quoting reference 
(G.tiJKct.) to Appointments Department. 
:BC. London. W J. within five days 


The University of 
Manchester 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 

Economics of Regions and Towns 

Applications invited for two Assistant 
Lectureships One probably to be filled by a 
MATHEMATICIAN or STATISTICIAN, the 
other by an ECONOMIST. Duties include 
undergraduate and postgraduate teaching 
and participation In research programme 
involving application of economic and 
mathematical techniques to problems of 
urban and regional planning. Salai y lanae 
£1,105 to £1,340 PA. F.S.6.U. Applications 
by March 18th. to the Registrar, the 
University. Manchester 13. from whom 
particular and application forms may be 
obtained Quote rel. 23/87/E. 

University of London 

Readership in international Rolatlont, with 
special reteience to Strategic Studios tenable 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science 

The Senate invite applications for the 
Readership In International Relations with 
special reference to Strategic Studies tenable 

to £ 3.411 a yean . Applications ao coph 


iv *>«.ni a year)/, a 
must be received not 


_ £103 

j ao copieel 

__ _ later than 

March 31. 1987, by the Academic Registrar. 
University of London, Senate House, w C ) 
from whom further particulars may be 

obtAined. 


Leeds Grammar School 
Leeds, 6. 

(H.M.C. DIRECT GRANT) 

ECONOMIST. Applications invited fur 
vacancy for September, 1987. from young 
graduates lniereataL In teaching In 
progvetulve department OK pearly 300 bote. 
The work, all Sixth Fond, is on a 
lectujo/tutorJal basts and ranges from 
O Level to Scholarship. Please apply 
Headmaster, a Wing named of two referees 


Transport Systems 
Analysis 


A study group har been set up in hi* 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS lo 
undertake, with the enalneeihru 
departments ot the College, research and 
poi tgraduate leaching on unuh-iis t*l 
tnmsport ayAtems. 

ApplWotoona aie Invited for 
iippnnitment!, ol LECTURER oi 
AMSfSTANT LECTURER in one m mure 
of the lnliowinu llclilc 

Tiafflc tlow. mathematical modHllnu 
and pei tornwnce of Imnxpnrf sviicm.^ 
uialhemaUcal twonomlc*. LosL-beneiu 
analysis, tiausport «ronomt>-.s, Si stems 
encinceiln? 

Applicants should iiaso clthei an 
Intel-faculty degree in 8CIENOE and 
SOCIAL .STUDIES or n romhlnalmn nt 
honours dewier and popiarnduate 
HXpt.1 lence In malhemtitlrul economies 
science, raaLlitunaLcii and nunuiecvln*^ 

A umearch Interest in GUlDhD LAND 
IKANBPORT would be panlrularlv 
appiopi late. 

Bnlaty in scale .C 1,470 to t -, .030 
rLec’tuier); £1,105 to JL1.J40 iAM.isr.int 
Leer.urc‘ 1 ). FiJA.U. 

The Collcfie has an estate of modem 
homes and residential fnc-lllilei 
Consideration uill be given to the 
.iccommndrdion requlitments ul those 
appointed. Appllrnlion fonu and futDiei 
partlculora fiom Arsislunt Ri-zl'lnu. Tli<- 
College of Aeronautic s. Cranfnld Beilln.u 


University of Southampton 

niPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STATISTICS 

Application* are invited tor two post*, one 

1 a Soiilui Lf-cUr^hlp m I.eituiexntn snn the 

nlhri a Lid ino< !»ii» in Asmsliint L.o.-tui c .hln 
in I he ubnve dep:n Mn.'iil (t.mriidiilr' tor 
llie'.e posts i hmild uiaterablv Iv.ivp 
Ouat'.llrunoliN 111 sl.aivf If * iiiut in a so '.ul 
Tienee Appltrutions would be aeleorm* from 
dcmo'trnphprs, sortal stattr.tle'.ans and 
i economic statistician*, but parsons wlure 
IntercKta nm in other fields should nor leel 
prerluded trom auplvlng. 1 

Snloiy Mules’ fjenloi LeelUio C 2 57fi to 
£3,310; Lac tutor, £1.470 to £2.6 to. 

AsbLsIuOt Led liter, C 1,105 tn £1,J40 The 
initial salary will depend on qunhttcai i< ns 
.ind e>pel inicL 1 Kuiihu pniLiuiais uuiv be 
ubl.itiK’d fiurn 'In* DrpJi'. Sn ■ 1 • >iv. The 
Univciniy, Soufchainptun. to whom 
nppltriillons (wven i*npk“- timn United 
K'Mgdoni applicant’') sliould be >M:nt u*>r 
lsilfcl llinii Mu)ell 11, V‘U7 


STATISTICS DIVISION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
AND SCIENCE 

Statisticians arc needed to work giongxfde colleagucik in other 
i« the application of auxlera *laiisiicul techniques, inctudin^ for examp)o 
cohort srudic5, suunplc purveys and input/output analy^ifi. Some of 6h£ ' 
lopic-x now under development are: 

The planning of higher education; 

Subject specialisation and suiveys of curriculum ; 

Ihe finance of education; 

\ computer-billed " individualised data 11 system for students. . 

Vacancies are in the grades of Statistician and Assistant Statistician. 
Applicants should hold an honouis degree in statistics, or a first or 
second claw honours degree (or equivalent or higher qualification) in 
which statistics is a principal subject. Appointments to the Statistician 
grade will be made from candidates over 28 years of age with wide 
statistical experience. 

The salary scales ate: 

Statistician. £2,335 lo £3.192; 

Assist.mi Siaiisiician. £9% to £l.f»59. 

Slatting s.ilaiv may be above the minimum. 

SupcranniMtion under F SS.U. 

Please wiitc or telephone for ,m application form to Miss M. E. 
Gummcr. Department of Lducaiion and Science. Curzon St reel. 
London, W I. (HYDe Park 7070. extension 311) The closing date 
foi ihe icceipi ol applications is March 13. 1967. 


University of Be J fast 

l.erhnesinp or Part-time Lectureship 
in Accountancy 


Bi’lfutl lriviti*:, jippllru‘tons Iur n LcrlurOshiu 
ui t^-iuri'iklilp hi AcuuUDlnnry fiom 

Oi 'ubr-r l. I'»b 7 . Baiary ranpa fur live* 
ih '-1 470 :r» 12,670 plus 
runi i lbutui.v pension rhrlus under the 
h « s u Tlit- h<mnr.arlum lor Ihe Pail-lime 
L»m 'uii’shtp is hi the range < 500 tu £ 1 , 000 . 

In nal pla.-mi un 1 lie -vaTca will dupemt on 
tjvi ■ I >fu in ion 1 .md e-pciiLiice Appluailunx 
• tmiilfl b'* ui’ J iv.*J b" Minch JO. I9t>l 
Em.hi'r part^^)lJi 1 ^ ituiv lw ubiajued fiom 
f; r fix I", MA LL n . i P . Nentluiv 


University of Southampton 

DEBAR 1MENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
H'ONOAUU THEORY 

AjifiJ'i a turn* uiw invited loi ihe post of 
Afif'l nnt or Leoturei In the 

Ix-purrnirnt ol Ecnnmnus and Economic 
Yh.'uiv Sulaiy auales* Lcciuier, £ 1.470 K. 
COO (01 x L 85 ( 2 ) X €M 121 £ 1 * 830 . with 

a meHt Imr at £ 2 . 270 ; Asaimant Lecture)*. 
Ci.UJA X C 75 < 1 ) x eoo ( 2 )- £ 1 , 344 ). The 
initial alary wU) depond on quuUftcailona 
and i*\p f iloiice Further pgrtculam uiej be 
nhiulned f\ott\ the Deputy Secretary. Tit* 

U'm csilv. Southampton, to whom 
.Ljipilcattdn^ (seven copies from United 
Klnjrdum applluohis) should bi* sent nu 
l.’le; than April J. 1987. 



OPERATIONS 

RESEARCH 


I* 


A pothlon of considerahlA importance within tha Company'a Marketing OJ. Group ladp4dfpr£<H>d!ptmant. 
This position offers valuable experience for tha parson considarlng a period of industrial exparlance before 
returning to academic life, or an opportunity for a consultant or an O.R. specialist to move Into a career 
position in Industry. 

O.R. within Esso is closely associated with functional activity—marketing, refining, or corporate planning—but enjoy* 
common computer and programming support geared to a large IBM 360 installation. The marketing department ia responsible 
for both distribution and sales activities and current O.R. projects include national studies on warehouse location, puck 
routing, bulk plant optimisation and solas planning. These projects are frequently conducted in mixed-discipline groups 
embracing engineering and work study specialists. Marketing is a relatively new area for O.R. end our experience suggests 
that there is considerable technical and commercial progress to be made. 

The person we ere looking for may be a University man with several years' experience of research supervision wishing to 
participate in induatrial problem -solving, or an industrial man experienced In commercial O.R. techniques seeking to broaden 
his experience to include Management and project supervision. We would, therefore, expect the men appointed to bain his late 
twenties to mid-thirties. 

Interviews will be arranged with the O.R. Group Manager during the next Z months, preferably m London where applicants 
may. If they wish, be introduced to the rest ol the group, but elso, at personal convenience, in the provinces or {faring evenings. 

Application* will be treated lit oonfidence end should include brief particulera of current poeltlorv queUf ice - 
tlone end *ge. Pteeeoaddrese these to A. Drlnkweter (247BE), Employee Relatione Department, tipep fetrqieum 
Company Limited. Victoria 6treet London, S.W.1. 


t, 
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T#£ EGUNOMf$T ; reamm is, 


Lancashire County Council 

Computer developmen t 

Staff Vacancies . , 

As a further *teo In fhelr DioirreHHlve’ l «se 
of (vomputord the Council have recently 
uiNtallod «n I 0 T. lfi»4 computer *lth 
muUlprmmuiiming (admits and a vmiptv of 
perphriHh Tills configuration In riioriiy to 
be extended by the Introduction ot 
exolmngeuble disc store#. Tiirthcr 
developmenta will toucnr. Additional at aft 
are now requited for the following Duftt?-, 
ooncorned with the implementation ol a 
wide range of applications and offering . 
exoellont experience and opportunities in 
research and development.' 

UYSTKMfl ANALYST. Salary range 
£ 1,72ft-£3.443 

Applicants should have a suitable 
profemnonal qualification or degree with 
good experience of investigation and 
procedural reports of a financial or 
administrative nature, and be able lo lake 
charge of Individual projects in liaison with 
other departments of the Council. 

Bxperlence of random accesB ptoccdurer. will 
be an advantage. 

Salary scale and starting point will he 
determined ucoording to experience and 
qualifications within the range quoted 
QHtEF P BOOR A MMKR. Salary scale 
fi1.723-£ 3.1011. 

Applicants should preferably have hud 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


FARM HOLIDAYS. 1967 Guide covering 
u Britain S Best Farm & Ooimtij Ouesi 


U Board from £3 per week 
FARM GUIDES LTD . 18 HIGH 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OP 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITOR’S LIMITED 

(incorporated 1923). The next Examination* ; 

wlH be held from May 23 to 20. 1907. ^ 

Membership can only be obtained bv those I a 

who hare passed the prescribed examinatlotn M 

Copies of the Syllabus are obtainable from 

the Secretary (E.P.7). Slumlord House 

2-4 Chiswick High Road. London. W 4. 

EDUCATION AND COURSES 


TAILOR-MADE COURSES 
in PROGRAMMED LEARNING 
FOR INDUSTRY 

Manufacturers of Teaching Machines 

PROOUCT KNOWLEDGE LTD 

Argyll House 246 Regent St London Wi 


Study at Home 

I Successful tuition for O.C.li “O’ t»nd A ” 
! (au Boards) London Unlv , B Sc .Picon , B A , 
I B.8e„ LL.B.. also Diplomat, Cartfticalea. Brn 
| Bankers. Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Piofestilonul Exams. Pioopeutus free from 
' F. W. ShawVletchei, C B.E . LL B . Dept P 17. 


For further announcements 
see pages 685 and 771 to 
773. 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


three years' programming experience, u uh a 
detailed knowledge of high level lunfiuai:e 
and PLAN and some knowledge of 
multlpiOKmmming techniques, and mndnnt 
sccesb methods, in addition Lo 
programming the successful applicant will 
be expected to udvlse othor stall and irninc-s 
on the pi riguimining of tcchnlcul. sutiiMlciil 
and flnnnoi.il rtulu und to auperrl'.n 

B roceisiiKi woik and an internal Mih-xuitiMP 
brary. A degree in mnlhematii. will be ,t n 
advantage. 

FKOMRAMMKRfl. SiilitlJ jai^e 
£ 1,030- K 1 .fifjfi 

Applluiii Inns uic Invited fiom tspu'wiu cd 
pioBMimnif*r.s piefouiblv with w de’.uilcd 
KiimvIediM' ol FLAN, together with COBOL 
o» FORTRAN expellence. Salar, stHi** mid 
storting point will lie determined accuidin. r 
to quulllifationi and experience within the 
raru-.a quoted 

Coniitbutoiy Pensions Scheme, Nuilonal 
scheme ot holidays, sick leave, and othvi 
Condition:,. Five-day week. Assist ante 
towHirt5 tiavelling and removal expense)-. In 
appropriate ruses. 

Applications in nuitablr endoised envelopes 
and giving details of education, quahiicuiiuiv 
experience age ana other relevant 
Informal km , together with the names and 
addressee of two referees, to be sent to the 
County Treasurer. P.0 Box 69. County Hail. , 
Preston. Lancashue. not later than i 

March 7. 1967. 1 

University College of I 

Cape Coast j 

FACULTY OF ARTS* 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Leoturer or Senior Lecturer in 
ECONOMETRICS and STATISTICS in the 
Department of Economics. 

Applicants must possess the degree of 
B.So. (Special) in either Statistic,? or a 
MothemattcH with Btatlstlos as a special 
subject Fol the Lectureship, some relevant 
teaching experience will be an advantage- 
For the Senior Lectureship, the randfdute 
should have ut least three years' unlvcisHT 
teaching experience and a seoond degree 
Salary scale' 

Senior lecturer. £2.280 X £90-£2,79<K 
Lecture i. £1,360 x £00— £1.780/Bat: 

£1,870 X £90—£2,230; £2,340: £3.400. 

Exputvluins wUi be paid a non-taxable 
Bon-Eupeinnnuabit allowance of £240 per 

^Further particulars and application foams 
are Qbtninabie from the Assistant Registrar 

swias&st 

appUoatlons (*li cobles) should be lodged not 
later than March 11. 1987. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH 
DCPAITMENT OF ECONOMIC HiSTORY 
LECTOKER 0« ASSISTANT LECTURER 

Application* are invltad for the poet of 
Lacturar or Atalatant Lecturer in the 
Department of Eeonomio History. 
Salary Scales-Lecturer: £1,470-£2,630 
per annum; Assistant Lacturar: £1,105- 
£1,340 per annum, with placement 
according to qualifications and experi¬ 
ence, and with superannuation benefit, 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to take up duty on 1 st October, 
1067. 

Further particular* may be obtained 
from The Secretary to the University, 
UnjMgajty of Edinburgh, Old College, 
Sdwralfm, Edinburgh, with whom 
(aix OOplea), giving the 
nIMritViwo referees, should be lodged 
notMMfftfeM 16th March, 1007. 


UNIVERSITY OK LONDON. A course of 
two lectures entitled (1» “The process ot 
Industrialisation: A comparative study of 
England and France ( 2 ) “ The Patir. 
onpital market m the hi at hall of the 
XlXth centuiy " will be dellvemd by 
I Professor Maurice I>w-Leho,voi (Ouem at 
. 5 p.m on March 7ih und 9th at the London 
1 School ol Economics and Political Sconce 
| Houghton Street. Aldwyeh WC2 
I ADMISSION P'Rl'.E WITHOUT TICKET 
I M A Bh.i > j- 

i Aondfiiiir Hi'.;!' 11 <u 


I Home Study Tuition 
| B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the UnivciMiv 
of London. Also Accountancy. Sen el tu* .hip, 
I Law. Costing, Banking. Insurance. 

' Maiketing, U.C.E.. and many (non-evam * 
courses In business subjects Including rh*» 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' coui>e 
Writ* today tor details or advice faring 
| subjects m vnich Interested, to i 

, Metropolitan College 

| (Dept. 09/2). St. Albaus, 

, or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
London. E C.4. Ctt> 0874. (Founded 19KU 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 
GLASGOW C I 

POSTGRADUATE STUDY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICS 

Graduates and students planning 
to graduate in June, 1967, arc 
invited to write for information 
about the one-year court*: leading 
to the degree of M.Sc. in 
POLITICS and POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOUR under the supci- 
vision of Professor Richard Rose. 
The degree can be obtained either 
by intensive course work or, in 
the case of specially Qualified 
students, by thesis alone. 

The Department conducts an 
ANNUAL FIELD SURVEY in 
which postgraduate students can 
obtain experience in the applica¬ 
tion of social scientific techniques. 

Through membership of the 
INTER-UNIVERSITY CONSOR¬ 
TIUM FOR POLITICAL 
RESEARCH at the University of 
Michigan, the Department also 
has access to extensive sources of 
comparative political data, and to 


Applications for STUDENTSHIPS 
wuI be considered from suitably 
qualified candidates. 

Detailed information about course*, 
sources of finance, and research facili¬ 
ties available In and through the 
University of Strathclyde is obtainable 
free on request from the Academic 
Registrar. 

The proposed field of studv should be 
apacifttg to ail enquiries, 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture 
I entitled " The International Circulation of 
Human Capital " will be delivered by 
Profensnr Brinley Thomas (Cardiff) at 3 p rn 
on March and at the London School ol 
Eoonamlcs and Pollttcar Science, Houghton 

Street. Aldwyeh, W.C.2. __ 

ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. 

M. A. Bail'*. 

Academic Reglatrui. 


Within the 

University of Manchester 


MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 

I he ik-m oue-year course leading to the POST-GRADUATL DIPLOMA 
FOR ADVANCED STUDIES IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT will 
commence m September l%7. lliis unu sc is open to those with ghi 
honours deg ice grunted by a iccogniscd univei.sity oi an equivalent 
qualihcution. who arc interested in u caieer in business management 
Owing to the demand lor places u closing date fm applications has 
now been set at Apiil 15, l%7. 

Prospectu\ ami application forms ate available from 

TNE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR R/B. MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

HILTON HOUSE, HILTON STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


The University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology 

MEASURIN6 MARKETS AS AN AID TO 
MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKINN 

A One Day Saminar arranged in conjunction with the Director) of AGB Research Limited, 
on 2lit March. 1967, for Directors and Executives, 

For further information please write to Professor Roland Smith, Joe Hyman Professor of 
Marketing, The University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology. P.O. Boat 
No. 68, Manchester, I. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

BOARD OF RESEARCH AND 
POST-GRADUATE STUDIES 

Opportunities are available to graduates for further training and atudias leading to 
tha Ph.D. or M.Sc. (Social Sciences) degrees end to independent research In a wida 
ranga of subjects. 

The Social Solence Departments have a specie! interest in tha development of 
quantitative methods and several post-graduate coursaa art available offering further 
training in such method* and their application. The emphasis throughout t§ on the 
development of competence in a wide range of reeearoh techniques and procedure* 
and on a thorough grasp of the theoretical context sndlhe implication of amplnos! 
studies. Tha Departments of the faculty arat 

Accounting and Buaineeft Method Geography ‘ 

Adult Education Nwring Studies 

Architecture PoHtJoa 

Button* SbKtttt JiychotaBV 

Eoortomto) HIMory Soon Anthropology 

economic, . Soc tl Study 

Eduction Swddcgy 

PoM-grcducu Mudcnta in Idinburgh h»y« cccan to the Nation«i Library of 
Scotland (acopyright Bbrcry), ttgoothorapcolatiat Hbraricendatcoto the raaourcM 
V the Reoiod Conipu^ng CcnM, one of thrC entr* rcecnSy Incthutcd In the UJ{. 

Wiductttor infowwlion ehoUd bMMMNd In the Mt tMMnoe to the SKraUry. 














This is a new and moist 
^tractive group pension 
scheme,— Controlled 
Funding[And Participation 
ih profits for schemes 
approved under section 
379 of the Income Tax 
Act of 1952 

Competitive rates 
Flexible and simple 
Profits at vesting 


ROYAL 

,1 INSURANCE i 
\ GROUP / 


Ask us for details 



BRITAIN'S MODERN NEW TOWJ 





Industrial 


EfHJwr**** 0 ■•-• etRS AUUD Dt« E _ cofAb 



THE MOST k • 
DISTINGUISHED NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH ..WMftr 

MACDONALD GREENLEES LTD., 
DISTILLERS LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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IKE. ECONOMISE, VgBKtJA4Y r ,45, 


many talents working as one under the... 



FOR THE CHEMICAL AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 

■i 


"L. A. Mitchell * * + * * * Mitchell Craig Pumps - * +. 4 * Sparkler Filters (Gt. Britain) 

Mtlton Roy (Gt. Britain) * t : * * Metal Propellers ******** Pratchitt Bros. 

These companies are completely autonomous and specialise in Chemical Engineering— 
Distillation-Fabrication Fluid -Drying and Filtration technologies. The products and' 
services of each company are complementary and enable the group to provide a compre* 
hensive service to the industries they serve. The LAM Plan Integrates and disseminate,*? 
each company's developments and technologies to the other companies in the Group 
without the companies being interdependent in any way. Our customers can now use 
the services of any company in the Group, in the knowledge that every product is backed 
by over 40 years experience in the Chemical and Process industries. 
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Tho Econbmiat-Bxtal Indicator 


( 19530 100) 

1966-67 

Noon 

Cos* 

Yield 

Bargains 

Feb. 15 

388*5 

388-1 

S 55 

marked 

9,103 

IB 

388*3 

388'0 

5-55 

9,402 

h M 

3854 

383 9 

5-61 

9,796 

« 20 

379-8 

377-9 

5-71 

12,217 

H 21 

376-0 

3/6-0 

5 /3 

(1,362 

h 22 

378-5 

376 7 

5-74 

9,539 

High : 

Low: 

445-8 

352-5 


1966) 


Prices, 1966-67 


, Prices, 1966-67 


Ordinary 

Stock* 


Algememe Bk. %270 
Amsterdam-ftott.- £-54*5 
Ault A N.Z. Bk. 46/6 
BtdeSoc.Gen. £-B.33l0 
B. of America *53 
B. of Ireland $4/- 
B. of Montreal fMi * |« 


B. of N.S. Walat 41/3 


62/- B. of Scotland M/3 

2404 B. Bruxelles Fr.B.2 

194 B. da Pans P.B. £.204 

55/9 Barclays 

3$ tear 000 ■» 

£20 7 g Can. Imp. Com. £26'* 

48/6 Chartered Behk $2/8* 

46m Chase Manhattan'3619-4 

321 Commersbank $?4I8 

1880 Credit Suisse Fr S.2I 

480 Creditanstalt %488 

190 Deutsche Bank D222 

171 Dresdner Bank D 199 

40'fl First Nat City $S4' 4 

23/6 Hambros 25/9 

9/3 Hill. Samuel II /- 

£B'S |4 Hengk'c ASh £9*« 

17/6 Klemwort Ben. 19/101 

4400 Kredietbank Fr.B.5! 

43/9 Lloyds 44/3 

16/1 >2 Martins 16/3 

69400 Mediobanca L 7381 

43/- Mercury Secs 50/6 

53/9 Midland 53/3 

29/6 Montague Trust 32/6 

36/3 Nat B Gnndlsys 38/6 


63/3 —6d 

Fr.B.2735 + 95 
Fr.206 9 + 3-4 


£S4I8 - +5 
FrS.2125 -5 
%4B8 +1 

6 222 -0 2 
D 199 +2 

$54*4 -9 4 

25/9 -7l a d 
II/- 

S3oi. .?■ 

Fr.B.3200 -1-90 


I *75 Nat. Austra. 

23/3 Nat. Com. Scot 

63/IO»i Nat. Provincial 

135 Norsk. Craditbk 

£25*0 Royal Canada 

70/6 ReyalofScotld. 

46/3 Sehrodars 

52/- Standard MrtR 

1730 Swiss Bank 

2335 Union Bank 

58/- Wesftfnlhster *B r 


9AA 98*4 -0 04 
25/1 *a -4Ud 
63/3 -If- 
%I40* -5 

£30»* +|i„ 

70/9 - 3d 

46/3 -1/9 

55/6 

Fr.S 1940 - 25 
Fr.S.2605 + 35 
57/6 -6d 


11 «450 89850 


132/6 82/6 
57/3 43/d 


lntili*MUa 

Atltartt Versich. %79< 
I Ass Ganerali LI0C 
Comm. Union 44/9 

BSSUl* ?a 

Gep. Ateident 49/9 
Guardian 29/6 

W*l A General 27/3 
Nat. NedHandn. 
Northn. & Empl. W/9 
Pearl 1 49/6 

Phoenix * £6 

Prudential ‘A’ 36/9 

Royal 34/6 

Royal exchange 67/9 

Toklo Marine Y.t45 
Vehicle A Gen, 19/4* 
Zurich Ip*. Fr,S.4 

Other pineftciel 


%790 +16 

L 100,000 —2,980 


-1/10*2 4-» 


-2/4', 5*7 




M/I*i M Bowmaker 
b32 338 CdeSuet 

564 429 8 Credit Forteier 

&r* sr fsastss: $& 
Bfe* life, S 


Chinee Yield, 
on Fab. 

weak 22 


14/10*2 M/9 Allied Breweries 14/- -9d 

15/9 12/7*2 Ban, Much. A B. 14/i -4* a d 

229*7 150 BoM4.V. FL174 -3*a 

14/7*2 11/7*2 Cbawngtn. Utd. I)/- -6d 

23/3 IB/6 Courage.B.AS. 21/3 +t*id 

24/7'a 17/Hg Distillers I7/I0l 2 -9d 

37 25*2 Distill. Seagrams 133*4 “V, 

19/- 15/7*2 Ginegets 10/6 -10*2 

455 330 Helneken %450 +6 

14/3 10/3 IDV 11/7*2 -7*2d 

437* 30*4 Nat. Distillers 541*2 -I 

64/3 52/6 Scottish A Newe. 57/-* -1/3 

29/1*2 22/3 Sbdftenngs 25/4* 2 -7*sd 

7B/A 51/9 Sth. African Br. 58/3 -6d 

30/9 21/6 Tnunan, Hanbry. 25/9 +3d 

16/- 12/3 Wachey, Mann l4/4* 2 -4* id 

15/9 12/1*2 Whitbread A* 13/-' -9d 

Building A Building Material* 
58/3 44/6 Assoc. Portland 52/3 -Id 


ProVld. Clothf. I 
Sopiate General* f 
Union Discount 4 
Utd. Dorn. Tsc 3 

Breworlea, ito. 
Allied Breweries I 


Fr£&i25 ■ 

Sfl'z : 


21/10*2 13/- 
7/- 3/9 


BPB Industries 20/1 
Cementation 7/4 ij 
Cfmtnts Lafarge Pr.2i 
ClmlterlM Brig. Fr.B. 
R. Costain ^ 15/9 

Crittall-Hope 4/6 
Eng. China Clays 24/-' 
Int. Paints I3/7 1 

Italcemanti L.I4, 1 

Using A* 15/6 

London Brick 16/9' 


52/3 -Id 
20/1*2 -7*2 

7/4*1 -2* id 

Pr.2 fr 5 +5-5 
Fr.B.2242 +92 


23/10*2 14/10*2 Marlcy Tile 


24/IO*a 17/6 
10/7'i* 7/- 
67»e 42 

19/10*2 9/9 
41/3 29/6 

14/6*4 10/- 

53/10*2 53/- 
23/3 14/3 

61 hi 36ii 
36/6 23/9 

14/5*4 7/6 


1769-5 1378 

tiz* M 


Rod land Hldgs. 16/3 

Rugby Portland 15/3 

Tarmac 29/10*2 

Taylor Wocdrow 22/10*, 

Venasta Il/I0' 2 

G. Wlmpey 31/3 

Catering, Hotel*. Etc 
Assoc Brit. Pie. 26/- 

A.T.V.’A 21/- 

Buthn's 7/3*4 

CBS $677, 

Fortes’A' 12/1*2 

Granpda ’A* 34/- 

Grand Metrop 12/1 * 2 * 

Lyons* A’ 45/9 4 

Mecca ’A’ 16/4*2 

RCA ' M8»* - 

Rank Organ. 28/4*, 

Trust Houses 9/6 


ese** 

Albright AW. 
Amor. Cynemld. 
Badische Anllln 
B*y#r 

Bprtx Dpfd. 

GIBA (Basle) 


D 138 7 +0-7 


3p 4 I7*a General ApHlne $21 *t -1*4 
369 ' 1774 Hoethac ‘ 0.196*7 +0-2 

85*600 60*800 Hoffmn-La Roche F 470,800 +1800 


45/Hi 33/4 »i 
22/7*2 <7/- 


ICI 3S/3 

Laporte Inds. 18/9 
Monsanto 14/4*2 

Montecatm -f d»s. L.I27S 
Rhone Poulenc Fr.201 
St Gobiin Fr 142*3 
Tahedt Chemical Y 161 


98 AcUr 

2000 Art*. 
27h Bethli 
4-B Wok* 
22/9. Colvi| 
M/9 'Com* 


Coal A Steel 

AcUrles Lngwy, 

Artad 

Bethlehem 

Woken HittPcy. 

Colvities 

Comitt 

te 16 "* 


. w w- te 


reduced or passed. f The net redemption yields afro** for tax at 8t 3d. h* C 


FMII 
fr.B 2300 
$35 *f 

34/6 


Prices, 1966-67 
Kflgh Low 


MArflll Lynch, Piorce Fenner A'Srftf 
A f Esc oil. yields 


tt r> ., 

deiseikircbenec 

Br' 

K. H'Muogoeent 
Mannetmann 
Rhemsuhl 
South Durham 
Steel Co. Walaa 
Stewarts A LI, 
hSummsrs 
Thvasen Huette 
Ug«ne Kuhlman 
Union Stepl SA 
U,S. Steel 
United Steel 
Utlnor 


■lectrical A It* 

A.E.G. 

A. 6.I. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl ‘A' 

cG,e J 

C. S.F. 

Chloride Electric 

Cohrnat 

Crompton Park. 

Dedca 

EM.I. 

Electrolux - 
Elliott-Auto. J 
English Elattrle 
L M Ericsson 'B* 
Gen. Electric 
Gen ElecsnbCo 
Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

Hitachi 
Hoover ‘A’ 
l B.M. 

I.C.T. 

Ir.uTel A Tel. 
Machines Bull 
Ma r »u-h ta 
C A. Par on 
Philips Lmp Wk*. 
Plastcy 

Radio Rentals 
A Reyfoll* *' 

Siemtns 
Sony . . 

Sperry Rand 
ThomscKf-Houst 
Thorn Clectncal 
Western Union , 
Wcstinglne. EL 


Engineering 

25/3 19/3*4 Acrow A* 24/6,' 5-1 

23/9 14/7*, Allied Iron 19/4*1 6-4 

12/9 8 / 5*4 AiUK. Cnjtnrf. 11/5 —3/ 6*6 

174 1)5 Adas Copco Kr.ltt -4 ; 2*3 

33/10‘j 21/6 B.SA M/llS*2 -7^ 5-S 

18/3 27/9 BibckAWifcok 29/3, -9f 6*8 

38/3 40 / 4 *, John Brown +*78 W) 

16/- M/3 Cohen 60(3 t 12/U*i ^6**f S'9 

35/9 23/- Co«ehtry Gauge 23/t. -43 71 

11/2*4 7/6 DaeyAshmore 8/3 » -4i,d 6*7 

I 6 / 33 ; li/,10*, OdttMml * Hfe. -US' 63 

299 5 i93 pemM , k t07^a +7 5*2 

11/3 d/4«, |d wards High V. mOU -Id 5 | 

27/10** 19/6 B.EUlott ni 4*5 -7ljd SI 

20/10*0,147914 Firth Cleveland +rl,d 8-7 

8T* Si" as&tfL +iv ” 

Mi'* lip msm % hk « 

II /74 7/>», I.M.I. . -|Nd 5-7 

8T’ .i\i i\ 

513 361 MAN. *£430 + 1 f 4-2 

38/- 16/9 Mtther A Platt Rf/9‘ +3d (M 

51/4*1 38/- Metti Box 40/- -2/3 ($% 

r IT* ite rp S?i 

BTs W *te CriwW# & J:{ 


Yanlalchi! Securities Go.; and Whno, We^d A Co. Yield In 
After Zambian tax. ' CO To labsst dtto (n) Interim since 


if If 

& £ 


I 

tsi jl 


K 3* 

few 3 - 

Pr.442 +I6'S 

Fr.128‘2 +M 

K 

A. ». i 


a; a* 

33/M, ‘ —t/4*j 

i S 

Y.256 +2 

^ ~X'' 

tio 

!» . +?•• 
















ws Mommmx 




Pr.ce*, 1966-47 


Ordinary 

Stock* 


Renold Chains 
-Si«Ron Eng Ini. 
$k«f|t« Bah-B. 
Sttvcicy Ind. 
John Thompton- 
Tube Invescmn. 
Vickers 

The*. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Prica. Change Yield. 
Feb. 22, on Feb. 

IH7 week 22 

» -% n 

§ -Vj. *•* 
zii -3/i'i 

4 ~X ft 

=r» m 

5/4* ., -M ... 


Poo d. PkermecoottdaN 

AWdd Suppliers 31/4 
Aspro-Nicnolas 20/4 
Am. Brit. Foods 4/10*2 
Assoc. Fisheries VIS*} 1 
Avon Products See 1 ! 
Beectism Group Tt/I'i 
Beghln Fr .218 

Bovril 33/3 

Brit. CocoetCh. 15/9 
Brk. Drug Has*. IB/3 

IrH&wfcF J88* 


AIHgd Suppliers 
Atpro-Nknolas 


&MSXX 

Cot Soger Ref. $A.2$1 
Exnrsas Orv. ‘A* 8/2*4 

WtSR Lovell 7/3* 

isr Mi,h «b. 


7/3* 

Fr.S.2S20 . 


Heine 
Her licks 

mSST 

Nm.,C anning 


gp 

m : 

37/4 

Pr.S.2200 

Pr.l7S 


PlsrrlUr Pr-171 

Procter Gamble $79*4 
Ranks-Hoyts 27/- 
ReckUcaColm. 28/4 
Boa Group ’ 8/10*2 
. Schweppes M/2*« 
Smith's Crisps M/14 

Spiders II/- 

Tate 4 Ly|a . 28/4* 

Unigate 10/74 

Unilever 31/- 

Unilever N V. 144/3 
United Biscuiu 27/- 

Motors. Aircraft 
British Motor 10/5*4 

Caterpillar Tract. $38?, 

as£r *»,. 

Daimler-Benz %445 

Downy Group 12/7*2* 

& n,op 

FordtB.O.R.) 19/9 

Gtn» Dynamics $544 

Gen, Mtrs. (Un.) 11/10*2 
Goodyear $454 

Hawker Siddeley 38/- 

Honda (E D.R.) 34/4 

Komattu Y.I20 

Leyiand Motor* 41/3 

J. Lucas 31/9 

rl a asey Ferguson $C.24'i 
Michelin B* Fr.74l 

Nissan Motor Y-209 

Peugeot Fr.121 1 

Piredi-Spa 1.3410 

Rolls-Royce 47/4 

RooteaMfra.'A 3/4 

Rover 13/4 

Smithelndusts. 11 / (0*i 
Stevr-Dinfer-Pch %30l 

Vofkswisjien %309 

Volvo 4 Kr.l09 

Wesrfand 14/4 

WHmet-Breeden 7/9 

Office Igdp, Phot*. 
Canon Camera Y.I20 



ivtcti PHv, 
id 


^Printing41/14 

adJp 


toA \ /NdwstrfJiW 

Thomson Organ. |T/f 


Thomson Or gan. 
WlggkilTogFh 


a&s- •Ems-s* $?* 

♦4/7*1 Land Seeurftte* 17/- 
24/104 Lon. Cty. F'hoW. 27/9 
f/fcs * Lon. March. Seen 7/9i 4 
14/4 5t. Mhrtiht 1//* 

f [, .ESSS?^* 

«.•%»£. 1 Comm. 14/101, 


««^«44-tf 

"V*\. !•/ 

m’tfo 

Sr I??' 1 

538 249 

292 150 

%<1 T 

£ W; 

SB Rfl* 

V ft 

720 400 

Sr fit 

I at' 

U/I0«i 9/3 
560 440 

573 345 

1004 933 

430 307 

40/4*2 30/7» 2 

& & 

325 255 

71/4 51/4 

283, 14V 5 

M's 44*2 

$ 

tit- n/7'i 


:.3Tw 1 " 

•arf 

|.puAlrUo* • MtM 
Pan-Atyeric*n - * JSBL 


r 

17/3 

$ 

Hfimt 

MS? 

fall 

I..U7J 

& 


fbm 

£M«0rf . 
Boots Pur# Drug 
Brk. Home Stra. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 

S henhami 
lerles Lafayette 
GajeriaaPrecdot 

• 

GUS'A* 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Karetadt 
KeufhW 
La Redout# , 

La Rlnascenw 
Marks 4 Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
MyerEmporium 
N acker man 
O.K, Bazaars ‘A* ’ 
Prlntemps 
Soars Roebuck 
Tosco Stores 
United Drapery 
Wtool worth 


Textile#, Clothing 
A.K.U. M.54-S +2-4 

Ashton Bros. 23/9 -2/»- 

Burlmgton $344 - 4* 

Calico Pnnieri 4/7lj ■* fc 'B'td 

Carrington 4 0. 41/9 ±1/9 

Coats, Pens. 4 B. 33/74 ~2/4 

CeuTcaulds - ■ l<7/4 - 9d 

Eng. Sewing Cot. 8/7»i —1/14 

6niaViscose Priv. 4J/4o -9d 

Stevens, j.P. $47« a -r U. 

Terfm Y.9B -7 

Toyo Rayon Y.120 —2 

Vryalta Ink IO/4*j -I/- 

W#u Riding W. 53/- -1/3 

Woolcombers 13/10*2 -I4d 

Brit. Amor. Tob. 74/4* j* -7* 2 d 

Carreras ’B’ 4/2' 4 33 4 d 

Gallaher l6/4* a -7'jd 

Imperial Tobacco 64/44* ■ 1/6 

Rembrandt 52/- - 4d 

Urititlee/Anili 

Canadian PdciRc $C.43> t +*e 


•l&IIW; 3fc*2S*l 


, i 3* 


Canadian PdciRc 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Conv Edison 
E.B.E.S. 4 
Intercom. 

Kanial filec, P. 
Norsk Hydro. 
R.W.C. 

Tokyo Gaa 

Inveer Truete 
Alliance Tr mi, 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Dffd. 
British Assets 
Cable 4 Wifolen 


8C.634 +». 

Y.72I +1 
Y.745 +5 

$334 

Fr.B.2342 +52 
Fr.B,l580 - 12 
Y.727 +4 

%I84 +1 

%437 +22 

Y.I05 —I, 

22/18*1 “*0*ad 

\\/h ^ 


3B/4 20/44 Alliance Trum, . 22/104 -*04d M* 

56/3 43/- B.R.T. ‘A’ Ctyd* 47/9 ... . 7 3 

17/4. il/44 Britia)i Atsett 13/14 -W*id 4-5 

19/4 14/8 Cable 4 Wifeten f4/-^ -9d 4-5 


Homy: HarKet Indicators 

Credit was tea In tight in torn herd Street end the 
discount market wo* foreod to Sid up the 
Trhuury' hill rote pr the Second week running, 

A further cut i&Sonk rote nov looks less likely , 

E i It did » short whlte tfo. Locti tuthorltlee , 
up X-diy money, but the rate on three**mo^ths‘ 
Bsitefefl end the mirfin o* -gdYered swap* * 
With CurkMioihM^^dQhsequently widened, ; v T 
4‘. 1 t ^ 

«a^: K :»2&«* 

r^w. * ^ ^ % 


Feb. IB , 140 0. 
1944 * 

Dec, % 1 140-0 

: IB 

* 1: iTof 

r 4 150-0 

fl 13/ ISOUf 

A IB 

sfeILH 


«i S44 

140*0: 304 3 


134 4-54 

If: 


■: , is# 3 |i 

* 20 i3o-e ,vs$p 125 JjI 24 ym 

iml#-i 

On February |7th. tendari hr 9l-d*f h^U at f*g fe. 
aaieurad 24' per cant, higher tenders being allotted In.f*lj 
The offer for this week was for £120 million 91-dby bill 


: 

MMJ 


20/4*i Do u Rue ./ 


29/4*i mchcape 


109 90 He. Itoh Y Jfr 

51/3 37/4 Johnson Mecthey Wj* 

93V 594 Litton Industrie fW( 

mi- - 43 . fdlnneteMAPC BBt, 

217 152 Mitsui * Y + |44.. 

70/- 38/- Radiation $9/- 

21/101, ^ I4/I0*i Sear*‘A* . 17/f ^ 

14/10*5 ll/03 4 Steetley l2/4 # 

24/1 18/4*2 Thoa. TilHne 20/3 

40/v -28/10*2 Turner4Newall 3I/4* Z 


wail 31/4*2 


33/1*2 24/- 


.44*a UnionCafbldf $51^ 
5/7*2 United Glaas 4/3 
15/7*2 WilkimonSwd, 10/4. 

Oil 

475 Aquftainp . ■* 1 Fr.4t0 ■ 

57/10*2 Byte. PeUoletMt.. 45/^ ' 
50/6 BurmahOU 53/3* 

153-5 Cie. Petrols* . Fr.ISfi 

487, Gulf Oil U4V 

355! PlpkilOII $45*4 

1440 Pelrofina Pr.B.I652 

£l,3»a Royal Dutch EidV 
34/3 Shell Transport 37/4*^ 

56 StSh. Oil CriW. $44*, 

42 . Stgp- Dil Indiana $52 ' 

597, - Stan. Oil N.|. . $6is, 

4.1*4 Teggdo Inc. «7B* t 

OoWMinee—FJ«enc4 

^/t ofST 1 

«e», Anglo-Americsn £l4jii 

83/9 Genera'Minin, 101/3 
136/10*2 j’burg. Cons. 190/- 
74/3 UnipnCorpif, 74/3 

Htitee AMtnsle 
25V AkShAiumin. $C39 
4009 Ahifaqisse FrTs.43 

J5, Amer, Met. Cllm. $45*4 

8/6 Artiel. Tin Niger. 10/3 

6S*| Anmconda . $86*e 
16/- C.A.S.T. 21/10*; 

£8**14 Da Beer* Defd. £12*, 

B0, Falcohbridge SC.9I 

74 . Inter. Nickel 189 

28V Kertneco*/ 138V 

7/3 l#rho 14/3 

31/* Mount 1 m ;3l/3 

9/6 Fitter Holdings 10/4 

99*2- RWnhldt Metaft $52**, 

29/7<i . K/l\ 

27/- Rhokana 31/i 

43/9 RwroSel.TrH.tt .44/- 

54/6 Selection Trutt $9/6 

450 Uhted Miniere Fr.^60 

37/4 Zambia, An*. Am. 48/- 

PleeUtiona, ttc 
44/4 COns. T. b Lnds. 87/- 

24/- Gudtrie 29/10*1 


4375 +'io 




W" JUSStMg:- 


•jay jHemy end Arbitrage 
London: Pebmwry^ 

fdoyf’ rtot/ee: 
jbesHiig tonkas * : . ^1 
HDjMgount bouses - ■ ¥4 

idw eutboritjee . ■ 6*»n 
"3 montto* 'fit im s „ 

Local euttwrities ' 

. Finencd h o tties t ,. 4*i-4V , 
«g|iintotor: <; 7 
Chwing tonics! * 

rU-. 

Mfcrktt diecounr rate* % 
h months 4 ) v ^ 


issar**. Sj 


Cera, cSTdeposk 3 i3 . w / 
Spot r*5 $2-79ijL2g 

MSgrr •uaenm S ‘ 


ll ^.71*4. tO*J l7 J7% 

“ Security £ Vi«- "be 


Cyvcured Arbitriga 94erglnt ‘ 

ShowMt dm dttVraetlels ut reteaon A# perttcider £($ **# 
o^^bidfdfHtoe^^forvmrdmjdibnfieover 

i >' • - Thhweeb* 

r ~ w “" ** 









Coventry Climax fork trucks have a way with warehousing. 
Powerful. Adaptable. Slick as their vivid yellow paint. 

Wherever they work (think of any industry) there s rarely a 
load too heavy or awkward to handle. Or a space too tight for 
turning in. Or racking too high and deep for them to reach. 


In return for a modest amount of fuel (electric, diesel, pettoh 
or lpo) and maintenance you can punish a Coventry Oimax|I 
Regularly. That’s what its performance was built for. f| 
A brilliant yellow fork truck could make all the difference to| 
whether you have a problem—or handle it. 


1 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIM.TE0 COVENTRY TELEPHONE ,S 4 8. A SUBSIDIARY OF )AGU^ CARS LIMITED 











